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ADJOURNMENT (EasTER) :— 


Motion made— 


“That To-morrow this House do meet at Twelve o’clock, and at its rising do 
adjourn till Thursday the 9th of April; that Government Business do have 
priority, and that so soon as such Business is disposed of Mr. a do 
adjourn the House without Question put.’”’—(First Lord of the Treasury) , 


Sir William Harcourt ... 391 Mr. E. Robertson 
Mr. James Lowther ... 396 Mr. Luttrell 
First Lord of the Treasury 397 


Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words after “o'clock. ee 
Labouchere) : 


[Mr. Speaker 403, 404, 408, s 408) First Ried of the Peasy : 
Sir EB. Ashmead-Bartlett.... 404 Mr. W. Allen.. ‘ 


Sir W. Harcourt ... 405 Mr. J.C. Flynn 
Mr.T.P.OConnor... 405 Mr. Courtney ... 
Mr. Gibson Bowles .. 405 


Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” The House divided ——— 233 ; Noes, 87. 7 aaa 
List, No. 78) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out “ that Government business do have 


priority.” —(Mr. D. Lloyd-George ) ma 

Mr. Herbert Roberts  ... 410 Mr. Lewis _.... 

Sir W. Harcourt oo 1 £40 Sir G. Osborne Morgan 
First Lord of the Treasury 411 Mr. Leuty 

Mr. W. Redmond cov ke Mr. Flynn 

[Mr. Speaker -. 412, 413] 


Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
Question.” The House divided iinet, 254 ; Noes, 72. a 
List, No. 79) . : 


Amendment stead to leave out all the words after the word 
“ priority.”—( Mr. J. C. Flynn) = a soe 
Motion made— 
“That the Question be now put.”.--(First Lord of the Treasury) és 
Question put, “ That the Question be now put.”—The House divided :— 
Ayes, 249; Noes, 84.—(Division List, No. 80.) 


Main Question put Ey Re House divided Ni hs 246 ; 
Noes, 73.—(Division List, No. 81.) . a 4 


Resolved— 


“That To-morrow this House do meet at Twelve of the clock, and at its rising 
do adjourn till Thursday the 9th of April; that Government business do 
have priority, and that so soon as such business is disposed of Mr. Speaker 
do adjourn the House without Question put.” : ae 


Sittines or THE House (EXEMPTION FROM THE STANDING ORDER) 
Motion made— 
“Tat the Proceedings on Supply, if under discussion at Twelve o’clock this 


night, be not interrupted under the siesta _— ee of the House.’’— 
(First Lord of the Treasury) Se ~ - ; Pies 


The House divided :—Ayes, 244 ; Noes, 86.—(Division List, No. 82) 
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Attorney General for Ireland 


Poor Law Scuooits—Question, Mr. Geoffrey Drage ; “Answer, Secretary to 


the Local Government Board 
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Attorney General for Ireland 


Attorney General for Ireland 


Answer, Attorney General for Ireland 
to the Local Government Board 
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Answer, Secretary of State for India 
tary to the Treasury 


the Lecal Government Board 


Colonies 


Council) +« Las ie 
Mr. Acland bas eae 544 
Mr. Jebb .: ont a 
Mr. Hutton mre .. 555 
Str W. Hart. Dyke ... 556 
Sir G. Osborne Morgan... 558 
Mr. Ernest Gray... ... 560 
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“That this House do now adjourn ”--(Mr. Hanbury)... 


Question put, “That this House do now adjourn.” The House 
Divided :—Ayes : 95; Noes, 29.—(Division List, No. 92)... 
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Committed to the Select Committee on the Belfast Corporation Bill 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Land Tenure and Rent Revision Bill :— 
Motion made :— 
“That this Bill’be now Read a Second time.”—(Mr. R. J. Price.) 


Mr. Brynmor Jones 











Amendment proposed :— 


_ ‘To leave out from the word ‘That’ to end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, ‘this House, while recognising the desirability of modifications in the 
existing law relating to agricultural tenancies, is of opinion that it has not 
been shown that the reversal of the general principles, which have hitherto 
governed such tenancies, is either desired by or is desirable in the interests of 
the oo classes engaged i in the cultivation of the soil in Great Britain.’ ”’— 
(Mr, Victor Cavendish.) ; 
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Answer, Chief Secretary for Ireland 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORKHOUSE INMATES (InzLanp)—Question, Mr. 
Murnaghan ; Answer, Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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Sus-PostmasTERs—Question, Mr. James Hozier ; Answer, Secretary to the 
Treasury 

Free GRANT (ScorLaND)—Questions, Mr. Hozier ; Answers, Lord Advocate 

Pauper Lunatics (IRELAND)—Questions, Mr. McCartan ; Answers, Chief 
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GOVERNMENT Business :—Motion made :— 


‘“‘ That for the remainder of the Session the House do meet on Tuesdays at 3 o’clock ; 
that Government Business have priority over all other Bills and Notices of 
Motion on any day for which it is appointed; and that the provisions of 
Standing Order No. 56 be extended to every iad of the week.””—/(First Lord 


of the Treasury). ae ae .-- 1737 
Sir W. Harcourt se w» 1742 Mr. Dillon sins .. 1755 
First Lord of the Treasury... 1744 Captain Bethell ... ... 1760 
Mr. Seton-Karr ae .. 1745 Mr. J. A. Pease... ... 1760 
Mr. Allen rp .- 1747 Mr. J. Redmond ... 1760 
Sir J. Osborne Morgan .. 1749 Mr. Pickard ... ... 1764 
Sir J. Lubbock.. rae ... 1750 Colonel Waring .. ... 1764 
Sir C. Dilke ... ae ... 1750 Mr. Labouchere ... ... 1764 
Sir W. Hart Dyke... ooo 17H Mr. J. Morley ... ee. 
Mr. Courtney ... ih « Gt08 


Amendment proposed, after the second word “that,” to insert the words i 
“excepting Wednesday the 29th inst.”—(Mr. J. Wilson, Govan)... 1769 


Mr. Colville ik in: See Mr. Gibson-Bowles . . 1771 
Sir H. acniasle Banner- [ Mr. Speaker 1770, 1772, 1773] 
man .. ‘ sen. Bae 
Question put :—“That those words be there inserted.” The House 
divided :—Ayes, 151; Noes, 312.—(Division List, No. 117) 33 ela 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “any” and to insert the 
word “every.”—(Mr. Lough)... oi es eed wag ... 1773 
Sir Joseph Pease... re i First Lord of the Treasury ... 1775 


Question put, “That the word ‘any’ stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided a 289; Noes, 138.—(Division List, 


No. 118) “a - : is en re se og Bene 
Amendment proposed, after the first word “day” to insert the words 
“after Whitsuntide. isis Herbert epmaa as ne .-. 1776 
Mr. Lewis a : ae ek ... 1776 
Motion made— 
“That the Question be now put.”—-(First Lord of the Treasury)... -.. eae 
Question put, “That the Question be now put.”—The House divided:— 
Ayes, 273; Noes, 130.—(Division List, No. 119) ... fe: vce DETG 


Question put accordingly, “That the words ‘after Whitsuntide’ be 
there inserted.”—-The House divided a 123; Noes, 265.-- 
(Division List, No. 120) - = noo, SO0E 


Motion made— 
“That the Main Question be now put.’’—/(First Lord of the Treasury) 1777 


Main Question put accordingly—The House divided:—Ayes, 266; 
Noes, 124.—(Division List, No. 121.) 


Resolved— 


“That for the remainder of the Session the House do meet on Tuesdays at Three 
o’clock ; That Government Business have priority over all other Bills and 
Notices of Motion on any day for which it is appointed; and that the 
provisions of Standing Order No. 56 be extended to every day of the week.” 1777 
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Motion made— 


“That this Bill be now read a Second time.” —( President of the Local Government 


Board)... 


Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words from the word “ that” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add instead thereof the words— 
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local taxation, is of opinion that it is inexpedient and unjust that relief 
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Merchant Seamen (Employment and Rating) Bill :—Committee deferred 
Freshwater Fisheries Bill :—Second Reading deferred 


Borough Funds Act (1872) Amendment Bill :—Second Reading deferred 


Local Government Act (1894) Amendment (No. 2) Bill :—Second Reading 
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without Amendmeat ; Bill read the Third time, and passed ae em ow, AES 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill :—Second Reading ws he ... 1815 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill:—Second Reading... 2 ois ... 1816 
Boards of Guardians and Labourers (Ireland) Bill:—Committee deferred _.. 1816 
Law Agents (Scotland) Bill :—Second Reading... = oe i >» 1856 


Contempt of Court Bill:—Read 1°. Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Macaleese, 
Mr. McCartan, Mr. Morton, Mr. MacNeill, and Mr. McDermott; presented accord- 
ingly.—(Bill 199), a wee ose ee is iB .. 1816 
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Title of Bill. 


Administration of Estates (Consolidation) 
Agricultural Land Rating 


Archdeaconry of Cornwall 
Army Annual 
Beer Adulteration.. 


Belfast eventinn and Landionienry ‘tenons 


ment 
Boards of Conciliation 
Boards of Guardians and iia (Ireland) 
Borough Fun’s Act (1872) Amendment 
Boyne Navigation (Transfer) 


Burglary ... 
Cabs (London) 


Chelsea Water (Suspended) 
Chelsea Water (Transfer) ... 


City and South London Railway... 


Coal Mines Regulation Act (1887) Amendment... 


Consolidated Fund (No. 1) 

Consolidated Fund (No. 2) 

Contempt of Court.. 

Coroners’ Inquests (helbwuy Fatalities) .. 
County Councils (Harbours and Piers) . 
County Surveyors and Assistants (iveinnd) 
Criminal Law Amendment ina 
Criminal Law Procedure ... 

Derelict Vessels (Report) .. ae 
Dispensary Committees (listend)... 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 


(Provisional Order) 
East London Water (Height of Sesely)... 





Progress. 

Read 14, April 21. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
April. 27. 

Read 1, Mar. 26. 

Royal Assent, Mar. 27. 

Withdrawn, Mar. 25. 


Select Committee appvinted, 
April 16. 

Withdrawn, April 15. 

In Committee, April 16. 

Read 1°, April 9. 

Read 2°, and committed to 
Select Committee, April 23. 

Read 1°, April 22. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
April 23. 

Committed toSelect Committee, 
Mar. 24. 

Select Committee appointed, 
Mar. 24. 

Read 2°, and 
April 24. 

Read 1°, April 20. 

Royal Assent, Mar. 27. 

Read 3°, and passed, April 27. 

Read 1°, April 27. 

Withdrawn, April 24. 

Read 1°, April 24. 

Withdrawn, April 23. 

Read 1°, Mar. 24. 

Read 1°, Mar. 27. 

Read 14, April 27. 

Read 3°, and passed, April 27. 


committed, 


Read 34, and passed, April 23. 
Withdrawn, April 14. 
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Title of Bill. Progress. 


East London Water (Transfer) ... oe ... Second Reading negatived, 
Mar. 24. 
Edinburgh General Register House ie ..- In Committee, April 15. 
Education Bill _... =a Read 1°, Mar. 31. 
Electric Lighting Privieienal Oudeve (N iling 
Hill, etc.) ‘ie Royal Assent, Mar. 31. 
Elementary Education Precuieatl Order Can 
firmation (Tottenham) .. ia ea ... Royal Assent, Mar. 31. 
Estates Tail Abolition... ... Read 1°, Mar. 24. 
Factories and Workshop Acts peer ena ... Withdrawn, Mar. 25. 4 
Fatal Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) Act (1895) q 
Amendment... Read 1°, Mar. 27. 


Fisheries Acts (Norfolk ae Suffolk) shsmsindaniin Read 2°, and committed to 
Select Committee, April 27. 





Foreign Goods (Prevention of Fraud) ... ... Debate gn Second Reading, 
: Mar. 25. : 
Grand Junction Water (Transfer) me ... Second Reading negatived, : 
Mar. 24. 
Griffin’s Divorce ... pis - ae ... Reported from Select Com- 
mittee, April 27. 
Housing of the Working Classes (Ireland) ... Read 1°, April 24. 
Incumbents of Benefices Loans Extension ..» Read 1°, April 17. 


Industrial and Provident and Incorporated 
Building Societies (Purchase of Fee Simple)... Read 1°, Mar. 27. 
Industrial and Provident Societies (Purchase of 





| Fee Simple)... e ... Withdrawn, Mar. 25. 
| Intoxicating Liquors (Sunday =e of Sale) ... Debate on Second Reading, 
: Mar. 26, 
Judicial Trustees ... aa = i ... Committed to Standing Com- 
, mittee on Law, April 15. 
Jurors (Ireland) ... ie is ... Withdrawn, April 16. 
‘ Juvenile Offenders (Whipping) . iva ... Reported from Committee, 
Mar. 24. 
Kent Water Board wes ot ~ ... Second Reading negatived, 
Mar. 24. 
Kent Water (Transfer) ... ae “5 ... Second Reading negatived, 
Mar. 24. 
Lambeth Water (Suspended) __..... sas ... Committed to Select Com- 
mittee, Mar. 24. 
Lambeth Water (Transfer) seal oe .. Withdrawn, Mar. 24. 
Land Law (Ireland) on oe pes ... Read 1°, April 13. 
Land Tenure and Rent Revision... o- ... Read 2°, April 22. 
Larceny... : ees ee ... Read 14, April 27, 
- Licensing Act Asieniliaibiiah eee es ... Debate on Second Reading, 
Mar. 27. 
3. Licensing ... a _ os ove ..- Debate on Second Reading, 
Mar. 27, 





Title of Bill. 


Life Assurance Companies (Payment into Court) 
Local Government Act (1894) Amendment (No. 2) 
Local Government (Aldershot and Farnborough) 
Local Government st es a ee of Differ- 


ences) 


Local Government (Election) (No. 2) . 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 


(No. 1) 


Local Government (Ireland) (Provisional Order) 


(No. 2) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4)... 


Local Government Provisional Order (Warrington) 


Locomotives on Highways 


London and North Western Railway 


London Water 


Lord Wolverton’s Estate ... 
Marine Insurance ... 


Markets and Fairs (W tied of Cattle) inte 
(1887 and 1891) Amendment ... “ ns 
Metropolitan District Railway (Extension of 


Time) 


Metropolitan Police Provisional Gade 


Military Mancuvres 
Naval Works 
New River Company 


New River Water (Transfer) 


Orkney and Zetland Small Piers and Harbours 


Parliamentary Costs 
Payment of Jurors (Ireland) 
Personal Property Exemption 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Order (No. 0. ‘1) 


Plumbers’ Registration 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) _ 
Public Buildings iti vil 
Public Health ; 





BILLS DEALT WITH IN VOL. XXXIX. 






Progress. 
Read 3°, and passed, April 22. 
Read 1°, April 9. 
Read 1°, Mar. 26. 


Read 1%, April 21. 
Royal Assent, Mar. 27. 


Committed to Select Com- 
mittee, April 22. 


Committed to Select Com- 
mittee, April 22. 

Read 1°, and referred to Ex- 
aminers, April 27. 

Brought from Commons, 
Mar. 24. 

Read 2%, and committed to 
Committee of the Whole 
House, April 23. 

Notices of Motions, April 27. 

Select Committee appointed, 
Mar. 24. 

Read 3°, and passed, Mar. 31. 

In Committee, Mar. 26. 


Read 1°, April 24. 


Royal Assent, Mar. 27. 

Read 1°, April 17. 

In Committee, April 21. 

Royal Assent, Mar. 31. 

Committed to Select Com- 
mittee, Mar. 24. 

Second Reading negatived, 
Mar. 24. 

Read 2°, and committed to 
Select Committee, April 27. 

Read 14, April 27. 

Withdrawn, April 16. 

Read 1°, April 14. 

Read 2, April 23. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
April 10. 

Royal Assent, Mar. 31. 

In Committee, April 17. 

Read 1%, April 21. 


















Title of Bil. 
Public Health (Scotland) (No. 2) 
Public Health (Sewers and Drains) 
Public Libraries (Ireland) 

Public Offices (Site) 

Retirement of Vestrymen Ccinston) 
Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) 


Shops (Early Closing) 


Small Loans (Interest) 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water.. 


Southwark and Vauxhall Water pagracty . 


Staines Reservoirs.. 


Stannaries ... 
Stipendiary Madieteenen (rand) 
Strand Improvement ee 


Teachers’ Registration 
Telegraph Money ... 


Todd’s Divorce 

Trout-fishing Close Time (Scotland) 
Truck 

Vehicles (Light) 


Waterford Infirmary ‘ 
West Middlesex Water (Transfer) 


Wild Birds Protection Acts Amendment 
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Wild Birds Protection Acts Amendment (No. 2) Read 1*, April 23. 





Progress. 


Read 2°, and referred to Select 
Committee, Mar. 27. 

Read 1%, April 23. 

Read 1°, April 17. 

In Committee, April 24. 

Recommitted to Standing Com- 
mittee, April 24. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
April 14. 

Reported from Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, Mar. 26. 

Read 1°, April 24. 

Committed toSelect Committee, 
Mar. 24. 

Withdrawn, Mar. 24. 

Committed toSelect Committee, 
Mar. 24 

Read 14, April 23. 

Read 1°, April 24. 

Read 2°, and committed 
April 23. 

Read 1°, Mar. 31. 

Debate on Report of Reso., 
April 24. 

Read 14, April 27. 

In Committee, April 23. 

Read 1°, April 20. 

Read 2°, and committed, 
April 22. 

Read 3°, and passed, April 9. 

Second Reading negatived, 
Mar. 24. 

Debate on Second Reading 
Mar. 26. 


ERRATUM. 


MILITARY MANQUVRES BILL. 


[April 21, page 1396.] 


The Amendment moved by Mr. Srracuey was to leave out “ Lord- 


Lieutenant,” and to insert ‘‘ Chairman of County Council.” 





2ent Of a Speech incicates revision by the Member. 
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of the 25th of February last delivered by 
the Lord Steward (Zar/ of Pembroke and 
Montgomery), and read as follows :— 


(Authorised Edition) 


IN THE 


SECOND SESSION or tHe TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT oF 


THE United Kinepom or GREAT BRITAIN anno IRELAND 
APPOINTED TO MEET Avgoust 12, 1895, In THE Firry-NintH YEAR OF 


THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THIRD VOLUME OF SESSION 1896. 














CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. | _ Brought from the Commons. 


Tuesday, 24th March 1896. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869 | ORDER (WARRINGTON) BILL. 
(BETTON’S CHARITY), (SCHOOLS | Brought from the Commons. 
ACCOUNT.) 
Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address 
INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [u.1.]. 
The evidence taken before the Select 


4 : Committee from time to time to be 
“T have received your Address praying that 


I will withhold my consent from so much of the printed for the use of the Members. of 
scheme for the management of the funds con- this House ; but no copies thereof to be 
tributed for the purposes of the Central Welsh | delivered, except to Members of the 
Board by the county governing bodies estab- | Committee and to such other persons as 
lished by the schemes made under the Welsh 

Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the ad- } 
ministrative counties of Cardigan, Carnarvon, further order.—[{ No. 48}. 
Merioneth and Montgomery, and for the county 
boroughs of Cardiff and Newport, and by the 
county governing bodies established or to be yee 
established by schemes under the said Act for | SUMMARY JURISDICTION (WHIPPING) 
the administrative counties of Anglesey, Breck- | BILL [1.1.], now JUVENIFE OFFENDERS 
nock, Carmarthen, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, (WHIPPING) BILL [u.1,}. 
Monmouth, Pembroke and Radnor, and for the 
rane byw acdeyhermeniy as refers to Betton’s | _ithout amendment ; Bill to be printed 

“T will comply with your advice.” as amended.—[ No. 49. ] 


the Committee shall think fit, until 


Reported from the Standing Committee 
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3 Consolidated Fund 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES (PAY- 
MENT INTO COURT) BILL [u.1.]. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment, and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
IXTENSION BILL [u.1.]. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment, and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Orders Nos. XX XIX. and 
XLV. considered (according to Order), 
and suspended for this day’s sitting. 


MARINE INSURANCE BILL [a.1.]. 

Lorp HERSCHELL, in rising to 
move the second reading of the Marine 
Insurance Bill, said it was a Bill codi- 
fying the law of marine insurance. It 
was founded upon a Bill which he intro- 
duced in 1894. That Bill was very care- 
fully considered by a Committee whom 
he requested to go into its details and 
suggest any alterations which might be 
made in its provisions, and he wished to 
take that opportunity of thanking those 
Gentlemen representing the interests of 
the underwriters, average adjusters, and 
shipowners, who formed that Committee 
and devoted a great deal of valuable time 
to the consideration of the Bill. The 
Bill aimed at representing as nearly as 
might be the existing law relating to 
marine insurance, leaving to a subse- 
quent time such alterations, if any, in 
the substance of the law, as might be 
thought expedient. It was a little more 
than a mere statement of the existing 
law in this respect, that some points 
which would have been regarded as 
doubtful had been solved by the pro- 
visions of the Bill, but they had only 
been so solved where those who repre- 
sented all conflicting interests were 
agreed as to the method of solution. 
He could not, of course, give any 
guarantee that the Bill as it stood was 
an absolute reproduction of the existing 
law, subject to the modification to which 
he had alluded, but he believed it to be so. 
It was drawn by Mr. Chalmers, the 
distinguished draftsman, who was the 
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(Wo. 1) Bill. 4 


author of the code of bills of ex- 
change and the code relating to the sale 
of goods. The success of those Measures 
afforded considerable warrant for their 
Lordships accepting this Bill, as also a 
satisfactory code on the subject with 
which it dealt. It would be proposed 
hereafter that this Bill should be referred 
to a sub-committee of the Standing 
Committee, who would carefully consider 
all its provisions and no doubt improve 
in some respects its form and substance, 
as was done in the case of the two pre- 
vious Bills. He believed the Bill, if it 
became an Act, would be found to be of 
great utility. He had received from 
many members of the mercantile com- 
munity expressions of the great use the 
previous codifications of the law had 
been, and an earnest hope that this code 
might also find its place on the Statute- 
book, 


Read 2 (according to Order) ; and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL. 


*ToE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowne), 
in rising to move the second reading of 
the Army Annual Bill, said this was the 
Annual Act for prolonging the opera- 
tions of the Army Act. The only new 
matter in it was a trifling alteration of 
the law enabling the Commander-in- 
Chief in India to make the same de- 
legation of power to general officers 
commanding the districts into which 
India was now divided as he made with 
regard to previously existing districts. 


Read 2* (according to Order) ; Com- 
mittee negatived ; then (Standing Orders 
Nos. XX XIX. and XLV. having been 
suspended) Bill read 3%, and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 

Read 1*; and (Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXIX. and XLV. having been sus- 
pended) read 2*; Committee negatived ; 
Bill read 3%, and passed. 
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5 London 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND). 

Lorp HERSCHELL asked whether 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
introduce a Bill to assimilate the muni- 
cipal franchise in Ireland to that which 
existed in England ? 

*The Eart of RANFURLY : In reply 
to the noble Lord’s question, I have to 
say that the present Government is by 
no means unfriendly to the general 
principle of such a Bill, but the Govern- 
ment cannot undertake to deal with the 
question in the present Session. 


House adjourned at a Quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 24th March 1896. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, ere. 
Ordered, That the Standing Com 
mittee on Law, etc., have leave to sit 
this day till half-past Three of the clock, 
notwithstanding the Sitting of the 
House.—( Sir James Fergusson.) 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON WATER BILLS. 
CHELSEA WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
time.” 


*Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) observed that there were down for 
Second Reading on behalf of the London 
County Council six Water Transfer Bills, 
with certain subsequent Motions. As 
they all embodied the same principle, he 
thought it would be for the convenience 
of the House that the general discussion 
should take place on the first of these 
Bills. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The Measures 
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Water Bills. 6 


of the London County Council with 
respect to dealing with the water ques- 
tion of London were all before the 
House to-day. They all contained the 
one great principle of purchase by the 
representative municipal authority— 
first, by agreement, and, failing that, 
by compulsory arbitration. The water 
area of London extended beyond the 
County Council area, and in the various 
Bills it was proposed to give to each out- 
side area connected with the company 
concerned certain options. What these 
options were and the whole position of 
the Measures would be best understood 
if he referred to the Report of the latest 
important general Committee which sat 
on this matter—namely, that presided 
over by the present Home Secretary in 
1891. That Committee recommended 
that power should be given to the Lon- 
don County Council to expend such 
further sums as might be necessary in 
investigating the whole question and 
coming to a conclusion as to the policy 
which should be adopted. The Report 
also set forth that, if the London County 
Council should so resolve, they should 
have the power to promote a Bill or Bills 
constituting themselves the responsible 
water authority of London, acting 
through a Statutory Committee, ap- 
pointed either wholly by themselves or 
partly in conjunction with the Corpora- 
tion of the City. The Report pointed 
out that the London County Council, if 
constituted the water authority, should 
be required to purchase the companies’ 
undertakings by agreement, or failing 
that, by arbitration within a fixed period. 
Lastly, having put on the purchaser the 
duty of fulfilling the obligations which 
the companies purchased, they had said 
that, in the event of purchase by this 
new authority, power should be given to 
it and to the authorities outside the area 
to negotiate for the purchase by the out- 
side areas of so much of the works of 
distribution as was appropriate to the 
district of such local authority, of the 
right to the supply of water in bulk, and 
possibly of some sources of supply which, 
with other works of distribution, it might 
be found practical and advantageous to 
separate from the general scheme. This 
Bill was an endeavour to embody this in 
a Measure before Parliament. Two 
features of the Bills had been specially 


commented upon. The first was that, 
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J London 


by the Council’s proposals, failing agree- 
ment before a fixed date, the property 
on that date became vested in the pur- 
chasers, and the arbitration as to price 
proceeded. This had been called taking 
people’s property before you had paid for 
it [Ministerial cheers], and even taking 
it without paying for it. But the fact 
was overlooked that by these Bills the 
County Council became responsible from 
that moment for the payment of the full 
dividends hitherto paid until the whole 
of the purchase-money had been settled. 
Had that arrangement come into force 
last year the shareholders of the water com- 
panies concerned would have been better 
off than they were. During the interval, 
however, they became secure of their 
income on a_ better security—vastly 
better—the whole rateable value of Lon- 
don. But the County Council were 
perfectly willing to modify that arrange- 
ment. The second point was as to the 
arbitration clause. A year ago, when 
two of these Bills passed their Second 
Reading, he gave an undertaking on 
behalf of the London County Council 
that they would, in addition to the 
arbitration clause which the Bill con- 
tained, give an instruction that every- 
thing favourable to the case of the 
purchasers should be considered by the 
arbitrator. The whole matter was 
threshed out at great length before an 
important representative Committee, the 
County Council formulated a new arbi- 
tration clause which substantially carried 
out certain directions of the Committee. 
It was said that arbitration not under the 
Lands Clauses Act would not give the 
water companies all they wanted, and 
therefore would not be fair to them. But 
the Council had the public to consider as 
well as the companies. Their interests 
were not coincident, and it was on the 
divergence of their interests that the 
principle of purchase in these Bills was 
based. Why was the Second Reading 
of these Bills opposed? Those who 
wished the water in private hands would 
consistently oppose them. But there 
was more powerful opposition from the 
Government, who had introduced a Bill 
seeking to establish a new water autho- 
rity which would take over all the powers 
as to water which are now in the hands 


of the London County Council. Let the 
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County Council pass its Bills and the! 


Mr, J. Stuart. 
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Government pass theirs, and the moment 
that was done the County Council would 
have to hand over their purchase to the 
new authority. The purchase would be 
effected at a time when it was eminently 
essential, if it was to be effected at all, 
that it should be. Nay, more, in this 
matter of purchase he had behind him 
the unanimous opinion of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. C. A. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : 
The hon. Gentleman has no right to say 
the County Council are unanimous. 

*Mr. STUART said he could, if neces- 
sary, quote a Resolution of the Council 
directing its parliamentary representa- 
tives to oppose the Bills of the water 
companies on the ground that the control 
of the water should not be in the hands 
of private companies, which was passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. WHITMORE said members of 
the Council had over and over again 
publicly stated that they were opposed 
to the purchase of the rights of the pri- 
vate companies. 

*Mr. STUART stated that there may 
have been some members of the Council 
who disagreed, but they did not oppose 
the Resolution of the Council, which 
was passed unanimously. It was sug- 
gested that an adjournment should be 
sought, to come to some arrangement. 
But they had tried to come to terms with 
the Government and were willing to 
adapt their scheme to theirs. However, 
as a condition precedent to other con- 
siderations, they were called upon to 
accept Lands Clauses arbitration. That 
was the only way to get their Bills toa 
Second Reading. He did not say that 
this concession would secure for them a 
Second Reading. If they were to ask 
now for a further delay it could only 
be on the understanding that they were 
prepared to make that concession. But 
he and those who acted with him abso- 
lutely refused to accept this condition. 
Let the House observe what they 
were asked to do—to give away the 
whole of the ratepayers’ case, to give the 
companies the whole of their demands, 
without investigation or a Committee to 
take evidence or hear arguments. The 
case was simply this: “Accept the 
companies’ terms or lose your Bills.” 
The Government might say these 
requirements arose, not so much from 
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9 London 


any favour on their part to the com- 
panies or to that clause, as from the cir- 
cumstances of complication, which made 
a general agreement necessary if any- 
thing further was to be done. He did 
not admit that anything could justify 
the water companies dictating their own 
terms. The complications which re- 
quired this concession were entirely of 
the Government’s creation, it was 
their action which prevented purchase 
except on terms most  exorbitantly 
unjust in favour of the companies 
and against the consumers. The 
introduction of their Bill had been 
an immense boon to the companies. 
The London County Council had striven 
hard to pass these Bills. They recog- 
nised that it was impossible to pass them 
without the co-operation of this powerful 
Government. They had been anxious 
by concession to purchase this co-opera- 
tion; but they could not pay for it the 
price of giving to the companies com- 
pensation which they had no right to 
claim. Now, it was important to note 
the circumstances under which the Gov- 
ernment interference had taken place. 
The Government were about to kill the 
Bills of the London County Conncil and 
to postpone purchase at a grave crisis in 
the whole question of the London 
water supply. Purchase, if it was 
to take place, must take place 
quickly. Let the House look at the 
Notice Paper that day ; when the County 
Council Bills were thrown out by the 
Government, they would come to‘ the 
Bills promoted by the water companies 
themselves. These Bills the Govern- 
ment were going to pass. They were 
the confession that the companies had 
come to the end of their resources—that 
they were unable to fulfil their obliga- 
tions. The companies, by these Bills, 
proposed to increase their present nominal 
capital of £17,000,000 by £3,800,000, 
or by 22 per cent. The whole structure 
of the Bills implied a general scheme—a 
general plan for altering the entire status 
of the Metropolitan water companies, 
which would let them escape from Par- 
liament for a long time. They were to 
pass these Bills, and they fancied they 
were to shield themselves by limiting the 
companies to immediate necessities, 


What was their limit worth if there was 
Somebody 
If he 


no proposal for purchase ? 
must bring water to London. 
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were prepared to purchase the companies, 
to constitute himself the water authority, 
the obligation and responsibility lay on 
him. But, the moment the probabilities 
of purchase were vague and uncertain, 
the moment purchase was relegated 
to the uncertain action of a body, 
whose very creation was still extremely 
improbable, then the water companies 
hold the field, and the concessions which, 
under these circumstances they would be 
bound to obtain, would rehabilitate them 
and would give them a totally new and im- 
proved status, while the water consumer 
and. the ratepayer would be left naked 
and unarmed to defend himself. 
The House had before it two clear 
policies, and it would have to choose 
beetween them to-day. There was the 
policy which the County Council brought 
forward and elaborated after the closest 
and most careful study, and after many 
years attention to every detail of this 
complicated subject—a policy strictly in 
accordance with the whole historical 
development of this question and with 
the present Home Secretary’s Scheme. 
It was succinctly and clearly expressed in 
the latest Resolution on the subject 
passed by the London County Council— 
ina Resolution in complete harmony with 
every Resolution which that body has 


adopted :— 





“That the entire control of the water supply 
within the area of the county of London shall 
be in the hands of the London consumers, 
directly represented by the County Council 
in conjunction with the City Corporation ; that 
the consumers in the metropolitan water area 
outside the county shall not be denied, or 
deprived of, similar rights in their respective 
areas; and that the purchase price of the 
existing water undertakings shall not be 
assessed under the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, but shall be based 
upon the fair and reasonable value of those 
undertakings, due regard being had to the rights, 
special circumstances, and obligations of the 
companies ; also that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee be instructed to Report as to the reply 
of Her Majesty’s Government immediately after 
the Recess.” 


And what was the Government policy 
against that? It was to make a new 
Asylums Board, a new Metropolitan 
Board of Works, removed as far as _pos- 
sible from the control of the electors ; to 
separate the supervisory health authority 
from the water control; to take all 
water powers but those of fire out of the 
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hands of the Council. This new body 
would have to begin at the beginning 
again ; it was endowed with very scanty 
powers ; its control over the water com- 
panies, if it was to be in any way effec- 
tive, would have, like its purchase of 
them, to be secured by subsequent Act 
of Parliament. It was a body of the| 
precise character which was emphatically 
condemned by the Committee presided | 
over by the Home Secretary. That | 


; : : | 
Committee, which considered the whole 


Question of a trust and rejected it on 
April 28th, 1891, said :— 


“That no Bill can be satisfactory dealing with 


the questions referred to this Committee which | 


merely constitutes a public authority to promote 
Bills in Parliament.” 


Such was the policy of the Government. 
They might kill these Bills of the London 
County Council; but would they have 
got rid of the London County Council’s 
policy ? He ventured to think they 
would not. 
that in the end they would have 
come round to what the County Council 
proposed ; but it would be only after an 
excursion and delay which would inflict 
on the people of London a heavy and a 


grievous burden and anirreparable wrong. | 


|“ Hear, hear !”] 

*Sr F. DIXON-HARTLAND 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge) said, he moved 
the rejection of the Bill on two 
grounds—first, because, owing to 
recent action of the Government, the 
Bill was not only unnecessary, but 
mischievous; and, secondly, even if 
that obstacle did not exist, the Bill was 


of a nature that the House ought not to | 
He did not exactly understand | 
whom the hon. Member for the Hoxton | 


accept. 


Division represented in the matter, be- | 
cause he found that in October last the 
Parliamentary Committee of the London 


County Council reported in favour of an | 


application to the Government to intro- | 
duce legislation on the subject, and an | 
Amendment to that Report that the 
Bills to take over the eight water com- 
panies should be proceeded with was, 
after a long discussion, negatived on a 
Division at a full meeting of the London 
County Council. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that the hon. Gentleman re- 
presented only himself, and not the 
London County Council, whom he 
claimed to represent. The Bills before 


Mr. J. Stuart. 
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On the contrary, he believed | 
to | 


the | 
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the House proposed that the water com- 
panies were to be taken over on a specific 
date and without any payment. The 
hon. Gentleman contended that it was 
an advantage to the shareholders that 
they should have their property taken 
| over without any payment being made, 
for he said the shareholders would be se- 
cured in their income. The shareholders 
felt that their income would be more 
secure in the hands of the water com- 
panies than in the hands of the London 
‘County Council. When a person sold 
a thing he did not want to be assured 
‘an income, but to get the money for 
which he sold the thing, and it was a 
positive fact that, not only would the 
| security of the bondholders be very much 
|hazarded, which would make it impos- 
sible for trustees to hold it, but it would 
temporarily prohibit the transfer of stock 
'of nearly 40 millions of money, which 
|would become unsaleable until this 
question was settled. He was sure that 
that modeof confiscating private property, 
which would be injurious to the great 
| body of holders of stock in the country, 
| would not commend itself tc the House. 
|The hon. Gentleman also said, it was 
proposed by the County Council to con- 
stitute a water authority, which was to 
/purchase from the companies by agree- 
| ment, or, failing that, by arbitration. The 
arbitration proposed was, perhaps, the 
one feature of the Scheme that was most 
objectionable. It was not arbitration at 
‘all; it was confiscation! What did 
‘the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham say of it? Speak- 
ing on February 22nd 1895, the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 





“ Anything more absolutely one-sided, any- 
|thing more “unfair, than a condition of this 
| | kind, it was impossible to conceive.’ 


| The Attorney General also condemned 
|the proposed scheme of arbitration 
jas one-sided, and as calculated to 
‘induce the arbitrator to speculate on 
| matters which no arbitrator ought to 
‘take into account in matters of this 
| kind. They knew that on the transfer 
of the tramways the shareholders had to 
submit to the purchase of their property 
at the price of old iron; and the stock- 
holders and shareholders of the forty 
millions invested in the water companies 
were not prepared to yield up these 
concerns to be dealt with in the same 
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manner. 


ditch had given an undertaking as to the | 


{24 Marcu 1896} 
The hon. Member for Shore-; connected with the City, to say that per- 
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sonally he was not in the slightest 


Amendment of the Arbitration Clause ;| degree interested in any water company, 
but what authority had he to give it?/and his Radical opponents would not 
He was not a majority of the “County | find his name connected with that of any 
Council, and what he had promised might company in the world. He did not rise 
be repudiated. The hon. Member said | 


that last year the County Council 
strove to obtain the passing of these 
Bills ; but, on the contrary, he did all he 
could to prevent their passing by desir- 
ing to push forward two only, to be used 
as a lever to bring the companies to the 
feet of the County Council. It was quite | 
impossible to suppose the hon. Member 
delayed the Bills in order to do good to | 
the water companies. And, at the 
present, would not one Transfer Bill be 
sufficient? Could not one Bill have en- 
abled the County Council to deal with 
all the companies? Again, it was on | 
the principle of using one or two Bills as | 
levers that eight Bills were introduced. 





The object was to weary people with | 


the discussion of eight Bills when one | 


would have been 
could not now discuss the Bill the 
Government had introduced in the 
other House; but the situation was 
changed by the fact that the Government 
had brought in a Bill dealing with the 
whole question ; and there was no doubt 
some Measure would be passed, he did 


sufficient. They 


not say exactly on the lines of the Gov- | 


ernment Bill, because he strongly hoped 
the County Council would receive only 
an equal and not a predominant share in 
the Water Trust. But no doubt some 
Bill would be passed; it would give 
power to take over all these companies ; 
and, therefore, it was useless to send 
these Bills to a Committee to waste its 
time in considering proposals which 
were not likely to be passed. It would 
be wrong that shareholders and rate- 





| 


as an opponent of the London County 
Council as a whole. He was not aware 
that, either in this House or outside it, 
he had indulged in that strong language 
against the London County Council 
which some had used, and the use of 
which he most distinctly deprecated. 
He must confess he had great sympathy 
| with the London County | Council in the 
immense amount of work they were 
called upon to do; and, with the ten- 
derest regard for the health and happi- 
ness of many of the Members of that 
most estimable body, he should depre- 
cate putting any fresh burdens upon 
‘them. He should feel very great fear 
| lest some of the Members, who really 
worked so hard, if by the action of 
the House they had the control of the 
water supply with all its ramifications 
placed in their hands, would suffer 
from water on the brain or some similar 
disease. [ Laughter.| Undoubtedly water 
was a dry subject. (A _ laugh.) 
At the same time there was no subject 
to which the House of Commons could 


|give its attention which was of more 


importance to the welfare, health 
and happiness of the dwellers in this 
great Metropolis than a plentiful supply 
of pure wholesome water. The hon. 
Member for Shoreditch (Mr. Stuart) 
would not think he was wanting in 
courtesy if he said he objected to the 
Bill because of the quarter whence it 
came. It was the offspring of the 
Progressive Party, and that party had 
completely lost the confidence of the 
people of London. (Ministerial cheers.) 


payers should be put to the expense of | The hon. Member for Shoreditch smiled. 


fighting these Bills in Committee ; the| As far as 


this House was. con- 


money would be simply wasted and would | cerned the recent Elections showed that 


not bring benefit to anyone. For these 
reasons he moved that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

*Mr. ERNEST TRITTON (Lam- 
beth, Norwood) said, he hoped the 
House would allow a Conservative Mem- 
ber, who seldom interfered in Debate, to 
say a few words against the Second 
Reading of this Bill. In order to avoid 
all misunderstanding it was almost 
necessary for him, as a man of business 








ithe Progressive and Radical Party in 
the Metropolis had completely lost 
the confidence of the people. To put’ it 
ina more homely way, all the Progressive 
and Radical Members sitting for Lon- 
don constituencies could at present be 
comfortably accommodated in two four- 
wheeled cabs, in which each Member 
could have a corner seat to himself. It 
was true many of the opponents of the 
Bill desired very strongly that the 
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water supply should be taken out of the 
hands of companies and vested in some 
public authority ; but they had not been 
able to see that the London County 
Council was a body that had the neces- 
sary capabilities and qualifications for 
taking over this large undertaking. Next, 
the County Council scheme, after all, 
was advanced by a very small majority on 
the Council itself, which overruled the 
resolution of its Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, recommending that the Govern- 
ment should be asked to legislate on 
this subject very much on the lines of 
the Bill they had introduced into the 
Lords. He was dissatisfied with the 


Arbitration Clause, in spite of what had | 


been said by the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch ; and he objected to vesting the 
property of the company immediately in 
the London County Council, while leaving 
to the future the assessment of the price to 
be paid. He disliked the plan of the pro- 
moters in bringing in separate Bills, one 
for each company, and thus putting 
ratepayers and shareholders to undue 
expense. He disliked compulsory pur- 
chase by the London County Council, 
and preferred the discretionary powers 
given by the Government Bill. Some 


four years attendance in that House had | 


shown him that no words were dearer 


to the heart of a Progressive Radical | 


than the words “Compulsion” and 
“Prohibition”; but he supposed no 
words were more disagreeable to the 
hearts of Moderates and Conservatives. 
Further, this was a question of supplying 
not only Central London, but also a 
large outside area over which the London 
County Council had no control, the out- 
side area being 620 square miles and the 
inner area 121 square miles. He based his 
opposition not on any of these arguments, 
but distinctly onaperfectly clearissue, and 
that, on the fact that the Government 
had brought in a Bill greatly appreciated 


by a large number of people, dealing | 


with the whole question of the London 
water supply. The proposals of the 
London County Council embodied in 
these Bills were distinctly inconsistent 
with the proposals of the Government. 
Therefore the House ought to defer 
the Second Reading of these Bills 
until the Bill of the Government came 
down to this House, and they had 
an opportunity of discussing the 
details. Many characteristics were 
Mr, Ernest Tritton. 
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attributed to successive Parliaments, 
and the present, like its predecessor, 
might be credited with common sense, 
| To send these Bills to a Committee, and 
|to put shareholders and ratepayers to 
|great expense while all the time the 
| Government had a Measure before Parlia- 
ment, would be utterly opposed to the 
dictates of common sense. As a man of 
| business and a London Member, he asked 
'them to take a common sense and 
| business view of the situation and not to 
| pass the Second Reading, but to leave 
‘these Bills in a state of “suspended 
| animation” until the whole question was 
| fully before the House. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) said that it was not only 
the Members of the Progressive Party 
in London who were anxious that the 
property of the water companies should 
be acquired by some public authority 
on fair and equitable terms. He would 
remind hon. Members opposite of the 
strong promises given by the Members of 
their Party at the last General Election, 
and at the County Councii Election. 
It was generally agreed that the property 
|of the water companies would have to 
| be acquired in some way, and the great 
point was the terms of the acquisition. 
|The constitution of the governing body 
was a secondary question for the people 
of London. It was objected that the 
arbitration clause was unprecedented ; 
but in this matter precedents were rather 
rocks to be avoided than guides to be 
followed, for there was scarcely a local 
authority in the country which had had 
to purchase the property of a water 
company, and which had not had to 
|pay through the nose for it. Besides, 
| the interests involved in the present case 
| were far larger than those of any pre- 
| vious case. The House was not asked 
| to approve of the arbitration clause, but — 
| simply to send it for consideration to an 











‘impartial tribunal, before which the 
|County Council could be heard. The 
Committee would consist of nine Mem- 
| bers, four to be appointed by the House 
| (two from each side), and five added by 
the Committee of Selection for their 
knowledge of the subject and impar- 
|tiality. In refusing, this tribunal it 
|looked as though the water companies 
were afraid of submitting their case to 
arbitration, and as though the Goveru- 
ment were now championing the water 
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companies. That was how the case 
would present itself to the people of 

London. The alternative Bills of the 
Government satisfied no one. The 
local authorities outside the County of 
London desired to have local control 
over the water supply within their own 
area. The County Council had already 
made satisfactory arrangements with 
those on the south side of the Thames, 
and there was no reason to suppose that 
they could not make similar arrange- 
ments with the authorities on the north 
side of the Thames. The Instruction 
which the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board proposed to move in regard 
to the Staines Reservoirs’ Bill was totally 
incompatible to the character of the 
Bill. The present time was really a 
crisis in the history of the water com- 
panies, and the House was being invited 
to give the companies another lease of 
life to the detriment of the London 
public. 

*THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said 
that it would be convenient if he were 
to state at once the course which the 
Government proposed to take with 
regard to the 14 Water Bills on the 
Paper, and the view which the Govern- 
ment took as to the future supply of 
water to the Metropolis and the sur- 
rounding districts. In the first place, 
there were five Bills promoted by 
various of the water companies for the 
purpose of increasing the supplies of 
water which they possessed at present. 
Then there was a Bill presented by 
certain local authorities in Kent for the 
purpose of setting up a new and alto- 
gether separate water company. Thirdly, 
there were the Bills of the London 
County Council, whose object was the 
acquisition of the entire property of the 
eight separate water companies at present 
supplying London and the surrounding 
districts. With regard to the Bills in 
the first class, the course of the Govern- 
ment was clear. The Government would 
do nothing whatever to interfere with 
the progress of any Measure required 
for the purpose of increasing the water 
supply needed in the interest of the 
public. [Cheers.] Parliament had had 
some warning on this point already. In 
the summer of 1895, there was a sudden 
breakdown in the water supply of one 
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of the poorest districts served by the 
East London Water Company ; and for 
a considerable period the supply was 
limited to three hours out of the twenty- 
four. What were the privations and 
hardships inflicted by this failure on the 
poor people of that district the House 
would understand when he stated that 
it was a district in which anything in 
the nature of adequate means of storage 
was the rarest possible exception rather 
than the rule. He had some oppurtunity 
of examining into the question on the 
spot, and, in his opinion, there were 
several days when the position threatened 
to become critical in the extreme. The 
difficulties were happily averted by a 
sudden change in the weather and by 
copious rains. He should express the 
opinion of Gentlemen in all parts of the 
House in declaring that it was intoler- 
able that such a state of things should 
be even possible in London to-day. 
[Cheers.| At that time he was pressed 
in many quarters—and he should have 
taken the same course without being 
pressed—to institute an Inquiry, under 
the powers of the Local Government 
Board, into the causes of this failure. 
An Inquiry was conducted by two gen- 
tlemen—-Colonel Ducat and Dr. Barry— 
with the greatest ability and imparti- 
ality, and he was glad to acknowledge 
publicly the services which they had 
rendered. Although he did not for a 
moment wish to rake up past controver- 
sies on this subject, he must say that 
the Report of those gentlemen made it 
absolutely clear that the failure of the 
water supply was in no way whatever 
due to failings on the part of the East 
London Water Company. [ Hear, 
hear!”| On the contrary, the evidence 
showed that the company had been 
anxious for a long time on the question 
of whether or not they had sufficient 
storage powers. They had made all 
the preparations to increase the’ stor- 
age, and in 1892 they came to Par- 
liament with a Bill for the purpose. 
But what happened to that Bill? 
“That Bill,” the Commissioners said, 
“ was thrown out of Parliament on the 
Second Reading, and a large amount of 
evidence was brought forward to show 
the action of the London County Council 
with regard to this Bill, both in 1893 
and 1894,” and they went on to say that 
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“if it was afterwards refused to send 
this Bill to a Committee, the responsi- 
bility for the want of storage in 1895 
cannot justly be saddled in any way 
upon the water companies.” With that 
warning before them Her Majesty’s 
Government were not prepared to take 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
any action whatsoever which might by 
any possibility lead to a recurrence of | 
similar mischiefs in future, and accord- 
ingly, as far as they were concerned, they 
proposed to allow these Bills to go for- 
ward and to pass the Second Reading, 
subject, however, to the Instruction which 
it would be his duty to ask the House to 
agree to later on, the effect of which 
would be to limit the operation of those 
Bills to works which were required for | 
an increase in the supply which was| 
needed in the public interest and which, 
at the same time, would prevent under- 
takings which were unnecessary and 
which might be calculated to forestall or 
prejudice any future arrangement which 
might turn out to be either possible or 
desirable in the connection with the pro- 
posals which Her Majesty’s Government | 
had submitted already in the other House | 
of Parliament. The Transfer Bills pro- 
moted by the County Council and the 
Bill promoted by the Kent authorities 
to create a separate water authority in 
that district stood on a totally different 


London 
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footing, for they came directly into con- 
flict with the proposals made in the| 
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And then with regard to the constitution 
of that body, they proceeded— 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): Read the sentence 
which precedes that. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I will leave that to 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
no. To leave the preceding words out 
would be a misrepresentation of the 
Report. That sentence begins in this 
way: “In the absence of any muni- 
cipal body.”’ [Cheers.] 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I am _ perfectly 
ready to read it if the right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks it necessary, but I omitted it 
for the reason that there is no municipal 
body of which I am aware which is 
representative of the district. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : 
the sentence ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: Because it did not 
appear to me ad rem, but, as the right 
hon. Gentleman desires it, I shall have 
the greatest possible pleasure in reading 
it :— 


Why omit 


“That, in the absence of any single municipal 


| body to which these functions should be com- 


mitted, a water authority of a representative 
character should be constituted, ard that a Bill 
having that object be introduced at an early 
day by Her Majesty’s Government.” 


They went on to say— 


(4) . “Without absolutely prescribing 


| the composition of such a body, your Committee 


are of opinion that it should include elements 





other House of Parliament, as he would | derived from the Corporation of London and 
show in a moment by explaining the | the Metropolitan Board of Works, together with 


. i : .,,| a due representation of the districts at present 
policy ae ee ae on = 2 | supplied by the Metropolitan Water Companies 
it would be sufficient to say that all| which lie beyond the jurisdiction of the 


authorities, all committees to whom the | Corporation and the Metropolitan Board.” 
question had been intrusted, were prac- | 
tically agreed that the Water Supply for| And then, as to the duties to be en- 


the Metropolis and the surrounding dis-/| trusted to the new body, it made these 
tricts ought either to be in the hands or | suggestions— 
under the effective control of some public | 
body which should represent theinterests | mgs 11. “In ~~ mc omgninen of the 
| water authority, your Committee would recom- 
= ae regent = _ |mend that that body should be intrusted with 
water consumers. n this subject the| the largest discretion as to the best method of 
recommendation of the Committee of | dealing with the water supply of the Metropolis. 
1880, which was presided over by the | Various courses might be adopted. : It would 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the | >e possible to proceed by regulation of the 
Chenediiicn: was as fellows + | powers of the existing companies, as in the case 
pp ’ ’ | of gas supply; or by the introduction of an 
oe : | independent water supply; or by the purchase 
“That it is expedient that the supply of water | of the existing undertakings. It would be the 
to the Metropolis should be placed under the | duty of the water authority maturely to examine 
control of some public body which shall repre- | which of these schemes, separately or in com- 
sent the interests and command the confidence | bination, would be most advantageous to the 
of the water consumers.” | public.” 
Mr. Henry Chaplin. 
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Why, that was precisely the Bill which Her 
Majesty’s Government had introduced ! 
a Bill to create a representative body. 
It would be impossible, he thought, to 
devise a scheme more in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Committee 
than the Bill which had been introduced 
by the Government in the other House 
of Parliament. Now the object and the 
general effect of the policy of the Gov-| 
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were very far from having arrived at 
anything like a settlement. The Govern- 
ment believed that their action, so far from 
retarding, was much more likely to ac- 
celerate a final settlement of the question. 
In a memorandum which had been cir- 
culated by the County Council, they 
pointed out the great strength of the 
opposition which they had always had 
to encounter, and, like their predecessors 


ernment with regard to the question) the Metropolitan Board, the County 
might be described almost in a sentence. | Council “ recognised the impossibility of 
They sought to bring into existence a | successfully meeting the vast power and 
body which should be thoroughly repre-| influence of the eight London water 
sentative of all the interests comprised | companies acting in combination other- 
within that district ; they proposed to! wise than by co-operation with the 
leave to that body, when brought into| Corporation of the City of London.” 
existence, the entire decision as to what |The Government recognised this; and 
their policy should be in the future, and| they were also aware that the County 








they intended to give them the amplest | 
powers to give effect to that decision 
{cheers}, subject, of course, to the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. That was a reason- 
able, intelligent, and perfectly straight- 
forward policy for the purpose of dealing 
with the question. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
That being so, it must be obvious to the 
House that the Kent Bill and the 
Transfer Bills were directly in conflict 
with the policy of the Government. For 
the first of those Bills set up in one part 
of the area a counter authority to that 
which was contemplated by the Govern- 
ment, and the other Bills—namely, the 
County Council Bills—had for their aim 
the immediate acquisition of the property 
of the companies by an authority which 
would leave one-fifth of the rateable 
value and one-fifth of the population 
unrepresented altogether, and which 
would in no way be representative at all 
of 500 square miles out of the 621 square 
miles comprised in their district. Under 
these circumstances, the Government had 
no alternative except to oppose the 
Second Reading of the Bill of the County 
Council. Turning to the objection urged 
to this course—that it would be a 
‘mnistake on the part of the Government 
to interfere with negotiations with regard 
to purchase which had come so near a 
conclusion—he observed that he was 
extremely doubtful as to the accuracy 
of that statement. There were numerous 
representatives of the different com- 
panies in the House, and they would 
be able to give testimony on the subject 
for themselves, but, unless he was en- 
tirely misinformed, these negotiations 








Council, during the years which had 
elapsed since its creation in 1888, had 


| not been successful in making very great 


| 


progress with this question. [* Hear, 
hear!”] Being anxious to aid in the 
solution, they proposed to put the 
County Council in co-operation, not 
only with the Corporation of the City 
of London, but in co-operation with all 
the outside authorities also; thereby 
creating a body which would be infinitely 
more powerful in conducting and com- 
pleting negotiations in future than the 
County Council had been in the past. 
‘seggenet The House must also remem- 
er that, subject to the sanction of 
Parliament, purchase was not the only 
new power to be conferred on the new 
authority. The acquisition of more 
effective control over the administration 
of the companies, or, if need be, of 
seeking for and acquiring further stores 
of supply, would be equally within their 
powers, which had been intentionally 
made by the Government as wide as 
they could be. It must be for the new 
body to decide entirely as to what their 
policy should be; but many persons 
thought—an opinion with which he him- 
self agreed—that the obtaining of more 
effective control over the administration 
of the companies, while still leaving to 
them the duty of providing supplies, 
might possibly in the long run turn out 
to be the best, most economical, and 
perhaps most satisfactory mode of deal- 
ing with the question. [ Hear, hear!”] 
The responsibility of acquiring proper- 
ties which would impose a burden that 
was variously estimated at any sum 
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between £30,000,000 and £40,000,000, Government Measure it was, of course, 
of the ratepayers’ money, was very great in the first place, necessary to disarm 
indeed ; and he did not think that the! the opposition it would be likely to 


other alternative ought to be put on one | 
side altogether. 


very reluctant indeed to join in any 
combination such as that proposed by 
the Government ; they would be afraid 
of being brought into a body which 
might possibly entail upon them a very 
large and very unnecessary expenditure 
in the future. He had been told also 
that they would prefer an autonomous 
existence, and that they were perfectly 
capable of taking care of themselves. 
He did not doubt it. There was abso- 
lutely nothing in the proposals of the 
Government to prevent arrangements of 
this kind from being made and carried 
out in the future. On the contrary, the 
outside authorities being strongly repre- 
sented on the new body, they would be 
in a far better position than they were 
at present to come to any desirable 
arrangements. The Government had 
already inserted provisions in the Bill 


specially designed to facilitate this 
object, and those provisions could be 


easily strengthened if there should be 
any necessity for it. The hon. Member 
for Shoreditch had referred to certain com- 
munications which had passed between 
himself representing the County Council, 
and the Government, in which he was the 
intermediary. The object was to consider 
whether any arrangements were possible 
by which the Transfer Bills of the 
County Council and the Measure pro- 
posed by the Government might proceed 
more or less together. He acknow- 
ledged the appreciation which the hon. 
Member had expressed of his readiness 
to consider proposals of that kind, and 
he assured the hon. Gentleman that the 
appreciation was reciprocated. The 
difficulties of arriving at an arrangement 
were immense, and, to some exrent, he 
demurred to the interpretation which the 
hon. Member placed upon the particular 
cause of difficulty which terminated 
the negotiations. The possibility of 
any arrangement being made depended 
entirely on the speedy passage of the 
Government Bill, for aCommittee upstairs 
could hardly conduct their deliberstions 
with reference to a hypothetical body 
which had not yet come into existence ; 
but to insure the speedy passage of the 


Mr. Chaplin. 





|encounter. He soon discovered that to 


It was stated that the|do this it was necessary for the County 
outside authorities interested would be} Council 


to abandon the arbitration 
clauses which were at present in the 
Bill, and to rely on the ordinary law. 
To allow these Bills to proceed, there- 
fore, would simply entail enormous cost 
and trouble on a variety of interests 
which would be affected without any 
corresponding advantage to anyone. 
[ Cheers. The Government would make 
every effort to pass the Measure they 
had introduced in the other House. 
While greatly regretting the necessity 
which brought him at so early a date 
into conflict with the great representa- 
tive authority of the Metropolis, he felt 
that he had no alternative except to 


oppose the Second Reading of the 
Transfer Bills. [Cheers.| 
*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: A 


good many years ago I was called 
upon to take an active part in the 
consideration of this question, and I 
think I ought to say a few words on 
the position which it occupies to-day. 
It was so long ago that the right hon. 
Gentleman might well have forgotten, 
if, indeed, he ever read, the Report of 
1880. I should suppose that he had 
not read the Report, because I ventured 
to point out that he omitted to read the 
most important paragraph in it. [“ No, 
no!”| I know something of the Report, 
probably more than the hon. Gentle- 
men who cry “ No.” I had the advan- 
tage of a most distinguished collabora- 
teur in that Report in the Secretary for 
the Colonies ; I think we may call it a 
joint Report. Now, the great want at 
that time was some central municipal 
body which should be intrusted with 
business of this character, of which Bir- 
mingham is a great example. There 
being no such municipal body at that 
time, we said in our Report that, in the 
absence of any single municipal body to 
which those functions could be com- 
mitted, a water authority of a represen- 
tative character should be constituted ; 
but, of course, if there had been a single 
municipal body we should not have con- 
stituted another, and, therefore, the 
passage to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred was really an inferior alter- 
native to which we had recourse in the 
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absence of a single municipal body. 
That was at the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment of 1880. They had in their 
‘ minds at that time a Bill to constitute 
a single municipal body in London in 
a London Government Bill. I was 
responsible for that at the time, and 
having that in view, we looked to the 
constitution of a single municipal body 
in London. But we were not fortunate 
enough to constitute that single muni- 
cipal body, though when our successors, 
the Conservative Government, came into 
power they did constitute it. [‘‘ No, no!”] 
They left outstanding the Corporation of 
the City of London, but when the Com- 
mittee of 1891, presided over by the 
present Home Secretary, sat, reference 
was made to the Committee of 1880 and 
to the declaration that when a municipal 
body was formed in London they were 
the proper people to be the water autho- 
rity. Therefore, the Home Secretary 
put upon the Report of 1880 exactly 
the interpretation that I did in contrast 
to the interpretation of the President of 
the Local Government Board. The 
argument used just now by the right 
hon. Gentleman is this, that the London 
County Council is not the single muni- 
cipal body which was intended by the 
Report of 1880. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman is at issue with his colleague 
the Home Secretary. I will read the 
words :— 


“Your Committee therefore considers that it 
would be most desirable that the problem should 
be carefully and deliberately examined by this 
newly-constituted municipal authority ” 


—namely, the London County Council. 
The interpretation of the Committee, | 
then, was that the County Council should 
look after the interests of the water con- 
sumers in the Metropolis. In the view, 
also, of the Committee of 1891, the | 
municipal authority that ought to be| 
charged with these functions was the 
County Council. They said :— 


“Powers should be granted to the County 
Council to expend such further sums as may be 
reasonably necessary in order that they may 
examine thoroughly for themselves, as the 
responsible municipal authority of London, the 
whole question of the metropolitan water supply, 
and may come to a conclusion as to the policy 
which, for financial and other reasons, it is 
desirable to adopt.” 
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The Committee also said that, if the 
County Council should resolve to act, 


“they should have power to promote a Bill 
or Bills in Parliament for the purpose of consti- 
tuting themselves the responsible water autho- 
rity of London, acting through a statutory 
Committee.” 


Well, one such Bill was now under the 
consideration of the House in accordance 
with the Report of the Committee. 
They went on :— 


“The London County Council, if constituted 
the authority, should be required to purchase, 
either alone or in conjunction with such autho- 
rities of outside areas as may be arranged, the 
undertakings of the eight water companies.” 


Nothing could be more distinct. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| The Government, they were 
told, had introduced a _ Bill dealing 
with the subject of the water 
supply, but that Bill did not con- 
stitute the London County Council 
the water authority. [Cheers from the 
Ministerial Benches. ‘] Hon. Members op- 
posite did not desire that it should. There 
were a great many representatives of the 

water companies in that House. Any 
body who had ever attempted to deal 
with the water question was well aware 
of the number of these Gentlemen and 
of their influence in that House. But it 
was not an influence which was exercised 
always in the interests of the consumer, 
and it was because it was not so exer- 
cised that it was desirable that the water 
supply should be placed in the hands of 
some public body, which should have the 
interests of the consumer primarily at 
heart. [‘Hear, hear!”] What was the 
meaning of the Government Bill as in- 
terpreted by the water companies? Lord 





| Knutsford, who was their representative 
in the other House, said :—~ 


“He was grateful to the Government—and he 
| believed he spoke the general feeling of the 
| companies—for having stepped in and put an 
end to the designs of the London County 
| Council ” i 


| 


—the very body which the Committee, 
presided over by the present Home Sec- 
retary, declared ought to have charge of 
the water of London in the interests of 
the consumer. What are “ the designs ” 
of the County Council? To acquire the 
property of these companies and to 
administer it for the benefit of the public ; 
and the Government, according to Lord 
Knutsford, have stepped in to prevent 
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this being done. The Government pro- perform its task ably. Buta large num- 
pose to constitute a body in which the| ber of hon. Members opposite seem to 
County Council will have an influence | think that it is a sacred duty to attack 
which will not be at all in proportion |the County Council. I really do not 
to the size of the population which they | know why this is so. The hon. Member 
represent. The right hon. Gentleman |for Norwood openly avowed that he at- 
has said correctly that the allegation | tacked the proposals made in these Bills 
against the policy of the Government is|on account of the Progressive quarter 
that it will postpone indefinitely any real |from which they came. Is that a rea- 
reform. If they had introduced a Bill | sonable way of treating such a question 
for constituting an authority which | as the water supply of London 3 

should have power to deal at once with} *Mr. TRITTON: I said that I ad- 
this question, we could have discussed | mired the County Council on the whole, 
the subject on a proper basis. We should | and I have never uttered a word against 
have seen whether the body to whom the | it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

power of purchase was to be given was a | *Sirrk W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
better body to exercise such a power | Member certainly said that one of his 
than the London County Council. As | reasons for objecting to these Bills was 
far as I understand—and the right hon.|on account of the quarter from which 
Gentleman does not deny it—the outside | they came. 

bodies affected by the Bill of the Govern-| *Mr. TRITTON: Yes, because, as 
ment do not want this scheme at all;|I maintain, the Progressives on the 


they are not willing partners in the con- 
cern, and so you are going to set up a 
body with a number of persons on it who 
do not wish to be on it. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that they may make 
arrangements to get away from it; but 
surely a scheme cannot ke very workable 


Council do not represent the bulk of the 
population of the Metropolis. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, the 
question is, How are we going to im- 
prove the administration of the water 
supply ? I do not think that improve- 
ment will be facilitated by the rejection 





that provides for putting upon a body a|of these Bills or the constitution of a 
dozen gentlemen who want to get away| water trust which can do no possible 
from it. Does the hon. Member for the | good. The Bill of the Government is a 
Uxbridge Division, who represents the | measure that cannot work without the 
water companies, agree with that ? aid of further Bills. Looking at the 

*Sir_ F. DIXON-HARTLAND: I) whole history of this question, I regret 
have nothing to do with the water com-| extremely that the Government should 
panies in any form. I have not a single | have made up their minds to throw out, 
share in their property. {‘‘ Hear, hear!’’]|so far as I know, the only practical pro- 
*Sir W. HARCOURT: I did not| posal for putting into the hands of a 
mean to make any personal imputa-} public body the water supply of the 
tion, but I must condole with the} Metropolis. If you think there should 
hon. Baronet—{/aughter|—because I} be added to the County Council any 
am informed that their shares are other representatives, that might be con- 
very substantial possessions. What I sidered, but there is nothing to prevent 
want to know is this: What is the you taking over the agreements that 
probability, if these Bills are thrown | have been made or may be made under 
out by the House, that anything practical | these Bills, and consequently getting to 
will be done within a reasonable time ?) work upon this matter at once. With 
If these Bills were passed something | reference to the Arbitration Clause, it 
practical would be done. The supplies | could be altered by the Committee up- 
of water for London would be acquired stairs if it appeared to be unjust, and 
through the County Council. I am glad | all I will say about it is that it is, prac- 
to see here the creator of the County | tically speaking, the recommendation of 
Council. Whatever hon. Gentlemen | another Committee. [‘‘No, no!’’] If 
behind him may think of that body, he, | it is not so, it is intended to be so and 
at any rate, has never disowned his off-|can be made so. I understand the Gov- 
spring, and he has expressed perfect con- | ernment have put their foot down against 
fidence that the Council if intrusted with | any variation of the Arbitration Clause, 
the water supply of the metropolis, would | and have insisted on taking the Lands 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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Clauses Act absolutely. That is the 
position the Government take, and it is 
a position directly in conflict with the 
recommendation of the Committee over 
which Mr. Plunket presided. They are, 
therefore, in these two matters, in con- 
flict with two Committees, the one over 
which the Home Secretary presided in 
1891, and the one over which the right 
hon. Gentleman, whose absence from 
this House we all deplore—Mr. Plunket 
[‘‘hear, hear !’’ |—presided in 1880. It 
is a strong thing to ask us, in conflict 
with such authorities, either to throw 
out these Bills because they would give 
an authority to the County Council, as 
recommended by the Home Secretary, 
and because they contain a deviation 
from the Arbitration Clause, which was 
recommended in principle by the Com- 
mittee over which Mr. Plunket presided. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!’’] That is the reason 
why I do regret that the Government 
are determined to take the responsi- 
bility—and I think it is a very great re- 
sponsibility —of throwing out these Bills. 
For my part, I shall vote for the Second 
Reading of the Bills, believing they are 
founded on sound principles, however 
much their details may be varied, and 
are likely, in the future, to give a better 
system of water supply to this great 
Metropolis. [{Cheers. | 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The present House 
of Commons is in possession of the whole 
of this question of the water supply of 
London, and I do not think they are 
likely to allow their decision to be en- 
tirely controlled by the Reports of Com- 
mittees which sat in 1880 and 1891, 
especially if those Reports, as I shall 
show, are in themselves inconsistent. 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down claims me as being jointly re- 
sponsible with him for the Report of 
1880, and it is quite true—-in the sense 
that I was a Member of that Committee, 
and voted for the Report—that I had a 
certain responsibility. But he does me 
altogether too much honour when he 
says, in effect, that I was his joint col- 
laborateur in the preparation of that 
Report. I should not have alluded to 
this matter—I should have thought it 
hardly worthy the attention of the 
House—if the right hon. Gentleman had 
not been constrained to make this direct 
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appeal tome. His memory, I am sorry 
to say, is short in reference to the 
whole subject. I beg to call tohis mind 
a memorandum I prepared at his request 
—which he has, no doubt, among his 
papers now—in which I advised him to 
take a totally different course from that 
which, in his greater wisdom and entire 
discretion, he ultimately took. [Zaugh- 
ter and cheers.| I am not complaining 
of the right hon. Gentleman for neglect- 
ing my advice, but I do think it is rather 
strong, after having rejected my advice, 
to claim me as a supporter and joint col- 
laborateur of the Report which was ulti- 
mately adopted in entire antagonism 
with that advice. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

What happened in 1880? The Members 
of the then Government believed, I think 
with reason, that the terms which had 
been arranged by Sir Richard Cross, now 
Lord Cross, with the Water Companies 
were exorbitant terms, and accordingly 
we persuaded the majority of the Com- 
mittee to that effect, and we destroyed 
Lord Cross’s Bill. My advice to the 
right hon. Gentleman was to put some- 
thing in place of that, not to be destruc- 
tive merely, but constructive also, and 
I very much regret, and I think London 
has to regret, that he did not take my 
advice. Because, what is the fact ? 
That for the 16 years since that day not 
one step has been taken in advance in 
the purchase of the Water Companies, 
and now the price you will have to pay, 
under any fair arbitration, will be some 
millions more even than the exorbitant 
price which, as we thought, Lord Cross 
was prepared prematurely to offer. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] I say, then, I can- 
not claim any special responsibility for 
the Report to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred, but I think I can claim 
an equal right with himself to interpret 
it. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] Ithink [ know 
what that Report meant, even although 
I may not have been so enthusiastic an 
admirer as the right hon. Gentleman, its 
author. The Report meant this, that in 
dealing with the subject a representative 
authority should be constituted, and by 
a representative authority we said and 
meant representative of the water con- 
sumers, we meant and said not only the 
water consumers of London, but the 
water consumers of the whole surround- 
ing districts. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’] It is 
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perfectly absurd, and an entire inaccu- 
racy of the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
tend we had in view then, if there had 
been a single municipality in London, 
the intrusting to that single municipality 
in London the interests of the water con- 
sumers. We never meant, or said, any- 
thing of the kind, but exactly the re- 
verse, as I find in looking upa letter. I 
find a Motion was made on an Amend- 
ment to the Report of the right hon. 
Gentleman by Mr. Sclater-Booth, who 
proposed to strike out the words ‘“‘ to- 
gether with the representatives of the 
outside districts.’’ This was supported 
by the late Mr. Firth, who was an ad- 


vocate of a single municipality for Lon- | 
don, but the whole of the Members of | 


the Government present opposed that 


Amendment and adhered to the original | 
proposal of the Report, which was that | 


this matter should be dealt with by a 
trust which represented the water con- 
sumers outside London as well as in. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That is exactly what 
the Government Bill is, and under these 
circumstances it is somewhat strange 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
get up now, 16 years later, and repudiate 
the imitation, which ought to be the sin- 
cerest form of flattery, which the Govern- 
ment have made of his own proposal. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] It is quite true that 
in 1891 a proposal somewhat different 
was made. But I think the House is 
in possession of the whole facts and may 
decide the question upon the merits, and 
I would put this specially before the 
London County Council and others who 
take a great interest in this matter. As 
a result of my experience, I was con- 
vinced you could not adopt a more un- 
wise course than to seek to keep the 
whole of this business of the water sup- 
ply of the whole of the metropolitan area 
in the hands of the London County 
Council without representatives of the 
local authorities outside. I have had a 
good deal of experience in this matter. 
I was chiefly instrumental in purchasing 
the water companies and gas companies 
of Birmingham. In both cases we had 
to deal with outside districts, and we 
made the mistake of not sufficiently 
taking into account—TI won’t cali it the 
interests because we thought we could 
be answerable for the interests of the 
districts—but the sentiments of the out- 
side localities, and the result was, in the 
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‘case of the gas purchase especially, that 
| we were put to an enormous expenditure 
'because of the opposition to the Bill 
| which we brought forward, and, further, 
| we had to give to them powers of separate 
administration and purchase, the effect 
| of which was undoubtedly the multiplica- 
| tion of comparatively small gas-producing 
|authorities, with the resuit that the 
| proceeding was not as economical as it 
|might have been. If we had consti- 
| tuted, as we ought to have done, a gas 
| trust, giving a fair representation to out- 
\side bodies, all this would have been 
| avoided, and large sums of money saved. 
|[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Therefore, I say, in 
my opinion, at any rate it is to the in- 
terests of all parties concerned that out- 
| siders should feel themselves to be fully 
represented in the water trust, and their 
interest will then be exactly the same as 
that of the metropolitan authority. I 
do not believe that it would be found 
that they would be a hostile element, or 
a source of any kind of conflict, and on 
the other hand Iam quite convinced 
there would be very much less friction. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman expresses his regret that a greater 
advance has not been made, and that 
these Bills which promised some ap- 
proach to a settlement are being rejected 
and the Government Bill substituted. 
I regret that very much, because I be- 
lieve it is really an unnecessary result. 
There are practically what I call three 
contentious interests in this matter—the 
interest represented by the London 
County Council, the interest represented 
by the outside authorities, and the in- 
terest represented by the Water Com- 
panies. As regards the London County 
Council, I am not one of those who have 
ever attacked the London County Coun- 
cil as a great representative municipal 
authority. On the contrary, I have the 
greatest sympathy with their work. I 
do not suppose that they are more in- 
fallible than other municipal authorities, 
and I have blamed them when they have 
been wrong ; but I have never, either in 
this House or anywhere else, made any- 
thing like a general condemnation of 
their proceedings. In this matter, so 
far as the main principle goes, I am en- 
tirely in agreement. I do believe that, 
after the fullest inquiry, you will always 
come back to this, that the water supply 
of a great city ought to be in the hands 
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of a representative authority. 
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there is something to be said for the | have always said :— 


greater control which might be given, 


without actually purchasing. 
you can make the purchase on a fair 


condition of a great population, should 


But, if | 


“You have not approached us as persons 
anxious to make a fair commercial arrangement, 


| but as persons desirous of confiscating our pro- 
“age ; ; : | perty.”” 

basis, it is desirable in the interest of 
everybody that what is absolutely a 
necessary of life, of what is one of the | 
most important adjuncts to the sanitary | 


be under the control of the representa- | 


tives of the people. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
Therefore I agree with the County Coun- 
cil in what I believe to be their main 
object, and I agree with them also that 
it would be a most regrettable thing if 
now, when we are, as you may say, on 
the eve of a settlement once more, the 
whole matter should be thrown open, 
that it should be left toa new body to 
commence, probably at some length, on 
altogether new inquiries, and, having 
come to precisely the same conclusion, 
then to find they had got again to go 
through all these stages which have been 
partially accomplished already by the 
County Council. I think that would 
be very regrettable, and if that is the re- 
sult of our proceedings very considera- 
ble responsibility must lie upon those 
who have brought it about. 
hear !’’] It is because of that feeling 
that my right hon. Friend has gone to 
the extreme limit of making offers to all 
the interests concerned for the purpose 
of bringing about a general agreement. 
I must say (though Ido not want to 


[ ‘Hear, | 


speak in a controversial spirit) that, in| 
> 


my opinion, the whole fault lies with the 


London County Council or those who | 
represent it. As regards outside authori- | 


ties I have already spoken. I believe 
their interest is satisfied when they are 
fairly and fully represented, as_ they 
have been in the Government Bill. It 
is quite true that these outside authori- 
ties have been over-represented °" you 
have regard simply to populatio: and 
rateable value. But that is a necessity, 


The water companies have always 
said -— 


“We admit that the public interest is 
supreme, and, provided that private rights are 
respected in thesame sense in which they have 
always been in the transactions of the House, 
and that those for whom we are trustees will 
be fairly treated in any purchase arrange- 
ments, we are prepared to dispose of our 
property.” 


There you have the three contentious 
interests, and I maintain that they can 
all be conciliated. The water companies 
are conciliated if you give them the same 
Arbitration Clause that has been given 
in every other case in which a water 
company has been purchased by a 
Municipal Corporation. The hon. Mem- 
her for Bethnal Green said that under 
this arrangement Municipal Corporations 
had claimed exorbitant prices. I do not 
know to what Corporation the hon. 
Member refers. It is not true of Bir- 
mingham. There we had the Arbitra- 
tion Clause asked for by the London 
water companies, and, though we did 
not find it necessary to put that clause 
into ‘effect, because we made a private 
agreement, we never contended that that 
clause imposed on the ratepayers any 
exorbitant price ; and, so far as my 
knowledge of similar undertakings goes, 
there is no case in which more than a 
fair price has been paid. I ask the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch and others re- 
presenting the London County Council 
whether they contend that it is their 


duty, representing the ratepayers, to get 


because you could not restrict them ab- | 


solutely to representation in proportion 
only to their present population and 
rateable value. You have to consider 
whether they are distinct and separate 
interests, and I believe those interests 
are sufficiently safeguarded by the re- 
presentation proposed in the Government 
Bill. The water companies have never 
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hold of this property at a price less than 
its fair value? That is not the duty of 
any representative body, and, that being 


so, they should be content to give to the 


water companies what they ask. If 
the terms on which they shall be pur- 
chased is to be settled by arbitration— 


‘which I hope will not be resorted to, 


because I should advise the parties to 
come to an amicable arrangement—they 
should have the same price that other 


/companies in similar circumstances have 


| 
| 


| 


had. I say that even at the eleventh 
hour I believe an agreement might be 
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come to if the London County Council 
would frankly agree that the Government 
Bill should go on and without opposition, 
on the understanding that the ordinary 
Arbitration Clause should be put in, 
and with the understanding, at the last 
stage, that the new Water Trust shall 
be substituted for the London County 
Council. In that event the position of 
the County Council would be that they 
would have—as they would be justified 
in claiming, having regard to the 
superiority of their representation as 
regards numbers and rateable value—a 
majority on the Water Trust. ButI do 
not believe there would be, once this 
Water Trust were established, any sharp 
line drawn between the representatives 
of the metropolitan and the outside area. 
The interests are not conflicting, and I 
do not believe there would be any party 
or any permanent dividing line. The 
County Council would be fully and fairly 
represented. They have asked that this 


London 


body should be a Statutory Com- 
mittee of the Council. That would 
give the County Council an abso- 
lutely overbearing voice and _ vote 


on every proceeding of the Water 
Trust. We may as well hand the matter 
over to the County Council. It is an 
absurdity to ask local authorities from 
outside to discuss the matter, and then 


find the decision arrived at by the Com- | 
mittee, which has heard the whole pro- | 


ceeding, is to be opposed by the majority 
of the London County Council. That 
is not reasonable. The conclusion rests 
entirely with those who represent the 
County Council. They are blocking the 
way to a settlement. If they say, 
‘* We will not have a settlement unless 
you enable us to extort terms which 
have never been asked for in any pre- 
vious case by a municipal authority,’’ 
or say, ‘‘ We will not deal with this 
matter unless you make us absolute 
master of the conclusions at which the 
Water Trust or authority will arrive ’”’ 
—then they are asking terms so exorbi- 


tant and unreasonable that they could | 


not be conceded by the Government or 
the other interests concerned. But, if 
they were willing to accept the arrange- 
ment offered by my right hon. Friend, 
we might,even now, maintain these Bills, 
and by the end of the Session the new 
Water Trust would ke constituted, with 
full power to carry out an amicable 
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arrangement with the companies or to 
go to arbitration. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) thought the speech of 
the Colonial Secretary would do much to- 
wards a settlement of this matter. With 
regard to the conditions as regarded the 
Government Bill that the right hon. 
Gentleman had laid down, no one would 
give a pledge not to criticise the Bill if 
they objected to it in principle. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said any 
arrangement would involve previous 
acceptance of the principles of the Bill. 
But that would not bar criticism of 
detail. 

Mr. BUXTON said that he had not 
yet studied the text of the Bill, and 
until he had done so he could not under- 
take to accept its principle, which, to 
many of them, was not based on proper 
municipal authority. The second condi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was 
one which he did not see why, if there 
really was a desire for concession on 
both sides, some agreement might not be 
come to. The right hon. Gentleman 
forgot that Clause 6 of the Bill of last 
year had been withdrawn by the London 
County Council, as they proposed instead 
of it to introduce an Arbitration Clause, 
founded on the Report of the Plunket 
Committee, and which, in their opinion, 
carried outthe proposals of the Committee. 
|The hon. Member for Shoreditch had 
| said, if it could be shown that the pro- 
|posals of the Committee were not pro- 
|perly carried out, the London County 
|Council, when that question was dis- 
cussed upstairs, would be quite willing to 
|accept any words which would carry out 
| the proposals of the Committee. There- 
'fore the County Council had already 
| offered a compromise on the question of 
Arbitration. They did not wish to do 
‘injustice to either shareholders or rate- 
_payers. He asked the House to listen 
to the clause it was proposed to sub- 
| stitute for Clause 6 ; it read as follows :— 





‘And whereas (failing agreement as to sale 
| and purchase) in order to determine the fair and 
| reasonable value of the Undertaking, it is in- 
| tended to provide that the Arbitrators should, 
|in determining such value, have regard to all 
| the circumstances of the case, and should hear 
| and consider all matters, whether past, present, 
| or future, laid before them by either party, re- 
jlating to any such circumstances, and should 
not be precluded by any legal objection from 


| entertaining the same: 
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‘“‘ Be it therefore enacted— 


“There shall be paid by the Council for the 
transfer of the Undertaking such a sum of 
money as the Arbitrators determine to repre- 
sent the fair and reasonable value of the Under- 
taking, together with such further sum as the 
Arbitrators may award, to meet the cost of re- 
investing such money (in the event of no 
arrangement being made by the Council under 
which such money may be re-invested without 
cost) and the Arbitrators, in order to ascertain 
such sum, shall inquire into, and consider, all 
the circumstances of the case, andthe conten- 
tions of the Council and the Lambeth Company 
respectively, and may deal with the same, or 
any of them, in such manner as they in their 
absolute and unfettered discretion think fit, on 
such terms and in such manner, in all respects, 
as they think fair, reascnable, and expedient, 
and as fully and effectually as could be done by 
Act of Parliament. 


“The Arbitrators may, at any stage of the 
proceedings, under the reference to them, and 
shall, if so directed by the Court, ora Judge, 
state, in the form of a special case, any question 
of law arising in the course of the reference 
and any question of law so stated shall be for 
the determination of the Court, subject to all 
rights of appeal as from a Judgment or Order 
of the Court.” ; 


It would hardly be possible to devise 
words which would give the arbitrator 
more absolute freedom to do what all 
wanted to have done—to arrive at the 
fair value of the Water Companies’ 
property for purchase. He did not see 
how the County Council could offer 
fairer terms to the companies than 
those recommended by a Committee of 
the House. He was afraid they could 
not at the present moment accept the 
other proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, which was that they would not 
offer opposition to his Bill in the future ; 
but he did hope that one consequence of 
the Debate of that evening would be 
that the two parties would have made a 
nearer approach than on any previous 
occasion, and that this would help 
towards attaining what they all had at 
heart, namely the purchase, at a fair 
price, of the works of the London Water 
Companies by some municipal authority 
whatever it might be. 

*Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Westminster, 
Strand) said, that the Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House had heard 
with satisfaction the speech of the 
President of the Local Government 


Board. The position now occupied was 
very different from that of last year. 
The proposal of a trust had entirely 
changed the situation, and therefore, 
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they could not, as they did last year, 
take up a position in any way favour- 
able to the transfer Bills of the County 
Council. At any rate, now there were 
two lines of policy which were sufficiently 
definite for Members to be able to dis- 
tinguish between them. There was 
the policy proposed by the County 
Council and that initiated by the Gov- 
ernment, and on that side of the House 
they were certainly in favour of the policy 
proposed by the Government. The 
question was one of very great impor- 
tance to the metropolis, and, on the part 
of the Unionist Members, he urged on 
the Government the importance of press- 
ing forward as rapidly as they could the 
Bill they had introduced into the other 
House. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, they had heard nothing 
yet in reference to the districts outside 
the metropolis. Many of them opposed 
the County Council Bills on different 
grounds from those which had _ been 
stated. No doubt it was true, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secre- 
tary had stated, that more would have 
to be paid for the works of the companies 
now, than would have had to be paid 
under Mr. Smith’s agreement: but that 
was because the water companies had 
since that agreement spent a great deal on 
new Works ; and this money would have 
had to be spent by the public if they had 
bought the waterworks at the time. 
Anyone listening to the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch would have supposed that 
he was speaking for almost the whole of 
the London County Council. When 
their Parliamentary Committee proposed 
an arrangement—totally different from 
this, the hon. Member moved as an 
Amendment that the present Bills should 
be proceeded with, and that Amendment 
was defeated in the London County 
Council. The fact was that opinions 
were almost equally divided. If the 
House went to a Vote on these transfer 
Bills, it would be found that, not only a 
large majority of London Members, but a 
majority of those representing outside 
areas were opposed to the Bills, because 
it was believed that, if they were passed, 
there would be an increase in the water 
rates that consumers would be called 
upon to pay. ; 

*Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham) said, it had been stated by the hon. 
B2 
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Member for Bethnal Green that local 
authorities in the south-west of London 
had expressed themselves favourably to 
the policy of the London County Council. 
The Wandsworth District Board of 
Works, representing Clapham, Putney, 
Streatham and Wandsworth, had _ peti- 
tioned against these Bills and in favour 
of a Water Trust. It might be true, as 
the hon. Member for Bethnal Green said, 
that people in his part of London favoured 
the acquisition of the water companies 
by the London County Council. It was 
certainly not so in the south-west of the 
Metropolis, where, although dissatisfied 
with the water companies, a majority 
desired to see a water trust as a half- 
way house, in preference to the domina- 
tion of Spring Gardens. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, his state- 
ment referred to local authorities outside 
the area of the London County Council. 

*Mr.* THORNTON said, a_ paper 
which had been circulated by the London 
County Council spoke of the suburbs. 


Question put, “ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided: Ayes, 123 ; Noes, 
287.—(Division List, No. 65.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading 
months. 


put off for six 


EAST LONDON WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 
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NEW RIVER WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Bill be now read a Second Time,” 
put, and negatived. 


WEST MIDDLESEX WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Bill be now read a Second Time.” 
put, and negatived. 


LAMBETH WATER (TRANSFER) BILL AND 
SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
(TRANSFER) BILL. 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Question [24th February ]— 


“ That the Orders [17th February] that the 
Lambeth Water (Transfer) Bill and the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Water ,Transfer) Bill be 
committed be read and discharged, and that the 
Bills be committed to a Select Committee of 
Nine Members, Four to be nominated by the 
House and Five by the Committee of Selection. 

That subject to the Rules, Orders and Pro- 
ceedings of this House, all Petitions against 
the said Bills be referred to the Committee; 
and such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard 
by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or 
Witnesses, be heard on their Petitions against 
the Bills, if they think fit, and Counsel heard 
in support of the said Bills against such 
Petitions. 

That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

And that seven be the quorum.”—/Mr. 
James Stuart)— 


Read, and discharged. 


LAMBETH WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 
Order for Committee [17th February] 





Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made and Question, “ That 


the Bill be now read a Second Time,” | 


put, and negatived. 


GRAND JUNCTION WATER 

BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question, “That 

the Bill be now read a Second Time,” 


put, and negatived. 


(TRANSFER) 


KENT WATER (TRANSFER) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Bill be now read a Second Time,” 
put, and negatived. 


Mr. Percy Thornton. 


read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
(TRANSFER) BILL. 
Order for Committee [17th February] 
read and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


KENT WATER BOARD BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 




















—e 
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Mr. CHAPLIN said, that for the| 
reasons he had already stated he was | 
opposed to the Second Reading. 
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LAMBETH WATER (SUSPENDED) BILL. 
Orders for Committee [17th phreadesi ts 


'read, and discharged :—Bill committe 


\to the Select Committee on London 


Motion negatived. 


LONDON WATER COMPANIES BILLS. 


| Water Companies Bills. 


STAINES RESERVOIRS BILL. 
Ordered, That the Bill be committed 


Ordered, That a Select Committee of!to the Select Committee on London 
nine Members be appointed, four to be | Water Companies Bills.—( Mr. Chaplin. ) 


nominated by the House, and five by the | 
Committee of Selection, to whom all 
Bills promoted in the present Session by 
the London Water Companies shall be 
committed. 


Ordered, That all Petitions presented | 
against the said Bills within the time} 
limited by the Standing Orders be re- | 
ferred to the Committee ; and that such | 
of the petitioners as pray to be heard by | 
themselves, their counsel, agents, or wit- | 
nesses, be heard on their Petitions against | 
the Bills, if they think fit, and counsel | 
heard in support of the said Bills against | 
such Petitions. | 

Ordered, That the Committee have | 
power to send for persons, papers, and | 
records. 

| 

Ordered, That five be the quorum. | 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to | 
the Committee (a) not to confer addi- | 
ditional powers except so far as the) 
same may be proved to the satisfaction | 
of the Committee to be required for | 
works or for the acquisition of land, the 
construction or acquisition of which can- 
not be postponed without detriment to 
the interests of the public; and (6) to 
insert in any Bill authorising the crea- 
tion of further capital provisions which 
shall prohibit the application of such 
capital to any purpose other than the 
construction of the works or the acquisi- 
tion of the land for which it is authorised | 
by the Bill to be raised, or the expenses | 
of the Bill.—(Mr. Chaplin.) | 





CHELSEA WATER (SUSPENDED) BILL. 


Orders for Committee [17th February] | 
read, and discharged :—Bill committed | 
to the Select Committee on London 
Water Companies Bills. 


NEW RIVER COMPANY BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be committed 
to the Select Committee on London 
Water Companies Bills.—( Mr. Chaplin.) 

Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 


ford) moved :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to insert a provision whereby, before the com- 
pany can acquire any portion of the Alexandra 
Park Estate, to which the public have rights of 
user and access under Section 25 of the Muswell 
Hill Estate and Railways Act, 1866, the com- 
pany shall provide adjacent land equal in area 
and value to that which they propose to take.” 


Objection was taken to the considera- 
tion of the Instruction, and 

Mr. SPEAKER remarked that as the 
Instruction was not down by Order it 
could not be taken to-day. 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER BILL. 

Ordered, That the Bill be committed 
to the Seleet Committee on London 
Water Companies Bills.—( Mr. Chaplin.) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (ENGLAND 

AND WALES) (GRANTS REFUSED). 

Return [presented 12th March] to be 
printed.— | No. 120.] 

CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS (WEST 

RIDING OF THE COUNTY OF YORK). 

Return [presented 20th March] to be 
printed.—[ No. 121.] 





TWEEDSIDE COUNTIES (CRIMINAL 
CAUSES). 
Return [presented 23rd March] to be 
printed.—{ No. 122.] 


ARMY (CLOTHING FACTORY). 
Accounts [presented 23rd March] to 


|be printed.—[123]. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (ARMY VOTES). 
Paper [presented 23rd March] to be 
printed.—[ No. 124.] 
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43) Notices of 
WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE (BANAVIE TO MALLAIG 


LINE). 

Copies ordered, 

“ Of further Correspondence relating to the 
West Highland Railway Guarantee (Banavie 
to Mallaig Line) and of an Agreement 
entered into between the Treasury and the 
West Highland Railway Company, dated the 
10th day of March 1896, and of a Memoran- 
dum relative to the Bill which the Government 
propose to introduce this Session (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 449, of Session 
2, 1895)."—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copies presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 125.] 


PETROLEUM. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on 
Petroleum in Session 1894 be referred to 
the Select Committee on Petroleum.— 
(Mr. Mundella.) 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT | 


(1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from To- 
m rrow till Wednesday, 20th May. 


WEST HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
(SCOTLAND) WORKS ACT (1891) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday, 20th May. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday, 20th May. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 
Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday, 15th April. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1892) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from Thurs- 


day till Wednesday, 29th April. 
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Motion. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS (CIVIL 
DEPARTMENTS). 

Mr. BROOKFIELD, on behalf of 
Mr. ARNOLD-ForsTER (Belfast, W.) : That 
the failure of successive Administrations 
to give employment in Civil Departments 
to Reserve or time-expired soldiers and 
sailors of good character is contrary to 
public policy and detrimental to the in- 
terests of the Service, and that this House 
calls upon Her Majesty’s Government 
to make larger provision for the employ- 
ment of such persons, by allotting to 
them preferentially such posts in the 
public service as they are competent to 
fill. [Twesday, 21st April.] 

Sin EDWARD HILL (Bristol, 8.) 
gave notice of a similar motion for the 
same day. 


DECLARATION OF PARIS. 
Mr.GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 

That an humble address be presented to 

Her Majesty, praying Her to take such 





steps as may be necessary to withdraw 
from the Declaration respecting Maritime 
| Law, dated the 16th day of April, 1856, 
‘and annexed to the 23rd Protocol of the 
| Conferences held at Paris relative to the 


|General Treaty of Peace in 1856. 
| [ T'wesday, 21st April.] 
| 

APPOINTMENT OF MINISTERS. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 
This day four weeks, or on as early a 
date afterwards as possible, he would 
move :—“ That in the opinion of this 
House it is expedient that the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of principal Minis- 
ters of the Crown should rest with the 
representatives of the people.” [ Laughter. | 


TRAWLING IN SCOTCH WATERS. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): On an early day he would 
call attention to the subject of steam- 
trawling on the coast of Scotland, and 
the necessity of extending the territorial 
limit for fishing purposes, and move a 
Resvlution. 
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QUESTIONS. 


FOREIGN TRADE COMPETITION. 

Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., 
Keighley): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether, in view of the frequent state- 
ments made in the Reports on Trade 
and Commerce that, in foreign countries, 
British textiles and iron wares are being 
superseded by the manufactures of Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium, he will, in 
his instructions to the Consuls, impress 
upon them the desirability of their giving 
increased attention to these facts, and of 
their forwarding more frequently for the 
use of Chambers of Commerce samples 
or descriptions and prices of articles 
which are believed to be taking the place 
of the products of this country ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY of 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. | 


GrorGE Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
Theinstructionsalready issued to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consular Representatives abroad 
contain very specific directions concerning 
the competition of foreign trades and 
the forwarding of samples. In accor- 
dance therewith samples have been re- 


ceived from a large number of places, | 


and have been communicated to the 
Chambers of Commerce. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the matter is one of considerable 
importance, I propose to issue a reminder 
to the Consuls of their duties in this 
respect. 

Mr. BRIGG asked if it would be 


possible to supply Chambers of Commerce | 


with copies of the instructions. 

Mr. CURZON said he would be happy 
to communicate a copy of the instruc- 
tions to the hon. Gentleman if he de- 
sired it. 


CLYDE DEFENCES. 

Mr. A. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire) : I 
beg toask the UnderSecretary of State for 
War, if it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to complete the military defences 
of the Clyde at an early date, by carrying 
out the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of 1888 in regard to the arma- 
ments at the Cumbraes, and by protec- 
ting the mine field at Gourock, as re- 
ported on by Captain Callaghan last 
year ? 
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*THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): It is not known to 
what report of Captain Callaghan the 
hon. Member refers, but a certain 
amount of defence has been afforded to 
the mine field at Gourock. We are not 
in a position to make any declaration at 
present as to providing armaments for 
the Cumbraes. 


CONGO FREE STATE. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he is aware that maps have 
been published by Captain Lugard and 
others showing the existence of Belgian 
posts in the territory leased by Great 
Britain to the Congo State, and aban- 
doned by that State in consequence of 
| the objections of France ; whether, when 
|orders were given in 1894 by Captain 
Paul Le Marinel, one of the Inspectors 
of the Congo State, to withdraw the 
three Belgian officers who were in this 
leased territory in the direction of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel, the most distant post 
commanded by a _ lieutenant, being 
150 miles north of the Upper Welle, the 
| march southward lasted from December 
|1894 until April 1895; whether infor- 
mation can be given to the House as to 
the present condition of the large 
Egypto-Turkish territory thus aban- 
doned by the Congo State; and, with 
reference to the other leased territory 
not the subject of French remonstrance, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
continue to regard the lease as binding, 
and Duffileh and Wadelai as posts pro- 
perly to be occupied by the Congo 
State ? 

Mr. CURZON: The map published 
in Captain Lugard’s work illustrates the 
expedition of Captain von Kerkhoven, 
who was killed in 1893. The posts 
|marked, all of which were south of 
Lado, are understood to have been 
evacuated for purely local reasons when 
the expedition retired. Her Majesty’s 
Government have, however, no informa- 
tion on the subject which is not avail- 
able to the public. Our information is 
that there were no posts occupied by 
Congo State Forces within the British 
sphere in the direction of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazel. No information has been 
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received as to the retirement from posts 
outside this sphere to which the Question 
seems to refer. As I stated in reply to 


a Question on the 17th instant, we have | 


no trustworthy information as to the 
present condition of the Bahr-el-Ghazel 
districts. Her Majesty’s Government 
were not a party to, and have not been 
informed as to, what may have passed 
between the Congo State and any other 
Power in regard to the leased territory. 
They are consequently not at present in 
a position to state how the leases might 
be affected thereby. It must, however, 
be remembered that the portion of the 
territory in which Wadelai and Duftileh 
are situated was not leased by the 
Agreement of May 1894 to the Congo 
State, but to the Sovereign of that 
State for the period of his reign. 


{TRUNK TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
(MANSFIELD). 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, what is the 
cause of the delay in connecting the 
post office at Mansfield with the trunk 
telephone system, most of the requisite 
apparatus having been provided ; and, 
when such connection may be expected 
to take place ? 

THe SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
Owing principally to the diflficulty of 
procuring sufficient apparatus, it has 
been found necessary to proceed gradu- 
ally with the transfer of the working of 
the Trunk Telephone Lines from the 
National Telephone Company. The 
arrangements will first be completed in | 
that part of the country which lies 
south of the Thames, and the transfer 
will take effect there on the 4th of next 
month. The District comprising Mans- 
field is receiving attention, and it is 
hoped that it will be possible to effect 
the transfer there at an early date. 


'on class claims. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the | 
Treasury, whether any appointment has | 
yet been made to the position of Collector | 


Mr. Curzon. | 
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of Customs under the provisions of the 
Treasury -Minute dated 24th March 
1891; and, if not, whether he can state 
why this provision of the Minute has 


of Customs. 


‘not been carried into effect ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Member 
doubtless refers to the following sentence 
in the Treasury Minute of 24th March 
1891 :— 


“The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Financial Secretary agree with the Board, who 
will in future promote Surveyors to be Collectors, 
when the public interest allows.” 


No promotion of the kind has been made 
since the date of the Minute. In con- 
nection with this I may say that there 
is reason to think that the passage in 
question has given rise to somewhat 
exaggerated expectations on the part of 
the Outdoor Department of the Customs. 
From the nature of the case it is not 
possible that the promotion of a Surveyor 
to a Collectorship can be a matter of 
frequent, still less of regular, occurrence. 
The initial salary of a Surveyor is £350 
per annum, from which it results that 
there are not more than 30 Collector- 
ships that would tempt a Surveyor, even 
As he 
advances in emolument (and a glance at 
the Estimates will show what good pro- 
spects he has) the number, of course, 
diminishes. But these 30 Collectorships 
constitute the places to which the 
Collectors and Superintendents below 
the £350 class, some 60 in number, have 
to look for promotion. Many of these 
men have made considerable sacrifice of 
immediate emoluments in order to enter 


‘that line of service, and, looking to all 


the circumstances, there is no question 
that, personal qualifications apart, an 


| Officer already in the Collectors’ line has 


a stronger claim on the higher Collector- 
ships than an Officer of the Outdoor 
Department. On these facts it is clear 
that the promotion of a Surveyor cannot 
be a frequent occurrence, and must be 
dependent solely on personal fitness, not 
The Minute of March 
1891 in fact did not do more than con- 
firm and announce the intention not to 
revert to the system which had obtained 
until a short time previously, and under 
which Surveyors were practically ineli- 
gible for promotion to the rank of 
Collector. 
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WHITCHURCH WORKHOUSE. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
his attention has been called to a case 
of cruelty in the Whitchurch Work- 
house on the part of a pauper nurse, who 
in a fit of temper put a child into hot 
water and scalded one foot badly and the 
other slightly ; whether he will have 
the case investigated ; and, whether he 
is taking any steps to press on Boards of 
Guardians the importance of establishing 
a system of trained nursing in work- 
house infirmaries, and abolishing the 
custom of relying on paupers as nurses ? 


THE PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuaPLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I have 
made inquiry respecting the case referred 
to, and I find that, in consequence of 
several cases of measles having occurred 
in the Workhouse, mostly of the mi'd 
type, three inmates were directed to look 
after them, although, under ordinary 
circumstances, paupers are not employed 
to look after the sick. I am informed 
that on previous oceasions, under similar 
circumstances, instructions were given by 
the Guardians that an additional nurse 
should be employed. It is much to be 
regretted that these instructions, were 
not carried out when these additional 
cases occurred. The conduct of the 
pauper referred to was no doubt most 
reprehensible, and the Guardians com- 
municated with the police with a view 
to its being considered whether a prose- 
cution should not be instituted against 
her. Iam glad to learn, however, from 
a certificate of the Medical Officer, that 
the injuries were not of a serious 
character, and that the child is now 
quite well. The Board, by a circular 
letter issued on the 29th of January 
1895, urged upon Boards of Guardians 
the importance of appointing only trained 
and experienced nurses, and at the same 
time stated that “whilst the Board are 
not prepared to lay it down as a rale that 
in no case should pauper inmates act as 
attendants in sick wards, as clearly dis- 
tinguished from nurses, they consider 
that their services should only be used 
with the approval of the medical officer, 
and under the closest supervision at all 
times of paid officers.” The importance 
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of attention to these matters is urged 
upon the Guardians by the Board and 
their inspectors. 


FEATHERSTON ESTATE (COUNTY 
GALWAY). 

Mr. Ix SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
he is aware that Mr. William Farran, 
residing at Toorleitra, Woodford, County 
Galway, two years ago, by representing 
to the tenants on the Featherston 
Estate that, having purchased the pro- 
perty and become their landlord, got two 
years’ rent together, with arrears, from 
almost all the tenants except a tenant 
named Michael Hennessy, who refused 
to pay unless Farran showed title; 
(2) whether he is aware that Mr. Farran 
sued Hennessy for the rent at last 
Quarter Sessions, and after swearing 
that Hennessy owed him the rent, had 
to admit on cross-examination that he 
could not show any title to the property, 
and the case was dismissed with costs; 
(3) also that Mr. Farran served an eject- 
ment on a widow, named O’Dea, got a 
decree, and evicted her last August; and, 
(4) whether, seeing that Mr. Farran was 
appointed to the Commission of Peace 
for the County of Galway a few months 
ago, he will take these statements into 
consideration for further action thereon ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp- Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): I am informed that 
about two years ago Mr. Farran pur- 
chased the property in question from the 
former landlord, and that the tenants 
in general paid their rents to Mr. Farran 
with the exception of Hennessy, who, at 
the January Quarter Sessions, took 
defence to a process which was dismissed 
without costs—Mr. Farran not being 
then in a position to produce a convey- 
ance of the property owing to the death 
of the late landlord. A decree had been 
previously obtained against Mrs. O'Dea, 
who owed fourteen years’ rent and made 
no defence, but she was readmitted as 
caretaker. Mr. Farran would appear to 
have acted in a bona fide manner 
throughout these transactions, and no 
action is called for as suggested in the 
last paragraph of the Question. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ OUT- 
RELIEF (MEDICINE POST). 

*Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abing- 
don) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether, in order to save 
labourers in rural districts from having 
to walk long distances, amounting often 
(there and back) to 10 or 12, miles, to 
fetch medicines for their wives or 
children in receipt of outdoor medical 
relief, the Post Office could arrange for 
a gratuitous medicine post, by which 
Poor Law medical officers could send 
medicines to pauper patients in such 

districts ? 

Mr. HANBURY: There is a strict 
rule against sending glass by letter post ; 
and packets containing bottles of medi- 
cine cannot therefore be accepted for 
transmission as letters. The Parcel Post, 
however, is available at reasonable rates 
for medicines whether in bottles or 
otherwise. I may also state that, for the 
convenience of the public in urgent cases, 
the ordinary rule prohibiting mail cart 
drivers and rural postmen from carrying 
private parcels has been so far relaxed 
as to enable them to carry small packets 
of medicine. The Postmaster General 
sees no reason why the duty of the free 
conveyance of medicine should be cast 


upon the Post Office. 


Colenial Surgeon 


MILITIA BOOTS. 

CoLonEL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, whether he will consider the 
feasibility of giving a second pair of boots 
to Militiamen when they take part in 
manceuvres ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PoweExt- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, §8.): It is 
not contemplated that under ordinary 
conditions the wear and tear of the 
Militiamen’s boots will be so much greater 
at manceuvres than it is at ordinary 
trainings as to require a double issue of 
boots. Should exceptional conditions 
arise, the question will be considered. 


ENFIELD SMALL ARMS FACTORY. 

CotonEL RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, who is now the Superintendent of 
the Factory at Enfield ? 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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Mr. POWELL - WILLIAMS: The 
appointment is vacant, but the question 
of a successor to Mr. Rigby will shortly 
be decided. Meanwhile, the arrange- 
ments in force are those which obtained 
when Mr. Rigby was absent on ieave. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTION IN 
LIEU OF RATES. 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, 
Westminster) : I beg to. ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, whether it is pos- 
sible to distribute to local bodies the 
Government contribution in lieu of rates 
at an earlier period in each half year, 
having regard to the fact that local 
authorities have to meet the precepts 
from the London County Council and 
School Board before the Government 
contribution is paid, and consequently 
are forced to make a higher rate than 
would otherwise be necessary ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The question of 
the date of paying the Government 
contributions in lieu of rates has recently 
been under consideration, and the Gov- 
ernment has decided to pay within the 
half year in which the rates which form 
the subject of the contributions are made 
instead of after its close. My hon. Friend 
will recollect that a Supplementary Vote 
of £92,000 was taken last month, in 
order to enable the Treasury to give 
immediate effect to this change. Out of 
this Vote the necessary payments are 
now being made, and they will be com- 
pleted before the new financial year 
opens on the Ist of next month. 


COLONIAL SURGEON (BRITISH 
GUIANA). 

Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
he has recently appointed Mr. J. F. 8. 
Fowler, late Surgeon Captain Army 
Medical Staff, to the post of Colonial 
Surgeon in British Guiana; if so, 
whether, at the time of making the 
appointment, he was aware that Mr. 
Fowler had recently left the Army 
Medical Department, and of the circum- 
stances under which he retired; and 
whether, before making the appointment, 
he received any special recommendation 
of Mr. Fowler from the Army Medical 
Department ? 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
put COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I have made the 
appointment in question, and with a 
knowledge of the circumstances referred 
to. Dr. Fowler’s reputation in the Ser- 
yice, before the events which led to his 
retirement, was excellent; and _ the 
medical] authorities were consulted before 
he was selected for employment under 
the Colonial Office. 


DONEGAL MILITIA. 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Donegal, Mr. Swirt MacNett1, I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, whether the headquarters of the 
Donegal Militia, which it was authori- 
tatively announced some time ago, was 
the intention of the authorities to fix at 
Ballyshannon, have been again fixed at 
Lifford this year ; whether Lord Wolseley 
when Commander of the Forces in Ire- 
land, visited Ballyshannon for the pur- 
pose of directing the arrangements 
necessary for the establishment of the 
headquarters of the Donegal Militia in 
that town; what has led to the depar- 
ture from the original arrangement ; 
and, is it in contemplation, having regard 
to the exceptional advantages of Bally- 
shannon for that purpose, to establish in 
future the headquarters of the Militia in 
that town ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: There has been 
no change in the intention to move the 
headquarters of the 5th battalion of the 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers from Lifford 
to Ballyshannon, but the Commander of 
the Forces did not think it desirable to 
do so until certain other troops could be 
moved from Ballyshannon. The re- 
appropriation of the Ballyshannon 
barracks is now being dealt with, but 
the training must take place this year 


at Lifford. 


GROUPING OF MILITARY FORCES. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Great Yarmouth, Sir Jonn Cotomr, I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, whether he will take an early 
opportunity of explaining to the House, 
either by a Memorandum or otherwise, 
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the general principles which have deter- 
mined the grouping of the Military Forces 
in the Paper (107) presented by Her 
Majesty’s command, showing approxi- 
mately the cost of Military Forces as 
divided under Colonial Garrisons, Field 
Army, Depéts, &c., and of stating :—why 
the 79,000 Army Reserve is distributed 
in the proportions stated under the 
different heads, only 5,000 of the whole 
being placed under the heading “ Troops 
held in Reserve;” why the Militia 
Reserve of 30,000 is not also so distri- 
buted, but placed under one head “Troops 
held in Reserve;” why a Yeomanry 
Force of 8,200 is placed under the head- 
ing “ Troops held in Reserve,” and only 
1,500 placed under head of “ Defensive 
positions at Home ;” and the reasons for 
including under the same headings troops 
available and troops not available for 
service beyond sea ; and, whether, in the 
form of a Memorandum or otherwise, he 
will state the total force of Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, and Infantry respectively, now 
in the United Kingdom and available for 
service beyond sea ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : It would be im- 
possible within the limits of a reply to a 
Question to give the information asked 
for, and it seems hardly desirable to 
justify in a Memorandum the exact 
allocation of troops. But generally 
speaking it is desirable to hold in reserve 
some troops of each arm, available to 
reinforce the field Army, whether for 
service at home or abroad. 


Railway. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 

Mr. A. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether he is aware that, when 
the West Highland Railway was pro- 
moted, the support of the inhabitants 
along Loch Long and Loch Goil was 
sought and obtained by the company on 
the express understanding that a station 
would be placed at Portincaple, which is 
situated on Loch Long, Dumbartonshire, 
opposite Loch Goil, and conveniently 
situated for the tratlic of both lochs. 
Has his attention been called to a 
petition by the inhabitants regarding the 
failure of the railway company to im- 
plement their promise. And, can he 
make any representations to the com- 
pany, or take any other steps to secure 
the opening of this station ? 
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Indian 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rirtcentr, 
Croydon): I have seen the Memorial 
referred to, but the Company deny that 
any promise was ever made to the in- 
habitants along Loch Long and Loch 
Goil as to the erection of a station at 
Portincaple. The only obligation upon 
the company in the matter is that con- 


tained in Sub-section 2 of Section 29 of | 
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very general assent to the principle of 
making some provision for old age 
pensions, Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the advisability of immediately 
assigning a pension to all the remaining 
Crimean veterans who are not already 
in receipt of pensions ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
Secretary of State does not at present 
see his way to the great increase of ex- 


their Act of 1889, with reference to the | penditure from Army Votes which would 
erection of a station at the instance of|be involved by any serious departure 


the Luss Trustees. 


The company also| from the restrictions which now govern 


inform me that the question of a station | the grant of “ Campaign” pensions. 


at Whistlefield has been for some time 
under consideration and a plan is at 
present in course of preparation. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 


| to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, how 
| many of the appointments on the staff of 
| the new National Portrait Gallery have 


VACCINATION PROSECUTIONS. 
Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 





ampton, E.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
he is aware that Mr. H. Hancock, of 
Oundle, has, between 23rd August 1894 
and 9th January 1896, been prosecuted 
and fined five times for non-compliance 


with the Vaccination Acts, in respect of | 


one child, the total fines and costs 
amounting to 50s., and twice for another 
child, the fines amounting to 34s. 6d. ; 
and that Mr. E. Bradshaw has been pro- 
secuted four times between 13th June 
1895 and 5th March 1896, in respect of 
the same child, and has had to pay 64s. 
in fines and costs ; and, whether, having 
regard to the recommendation of the 
Interim Report of the Vaccination Com- 
mission as to repeated prosecutions, and 
to the previous practice of the Local 
Government Board, he will direct a copy 
of the Evesham letter to be sent to the 
Guardians with the intimation that 
repeated prosecutions in respect of the 
same child should not be insisted on ? 
Mr. CHAPLIN: I have made inquiry 
of the Guardians of the Oundle Union, 
and I find that the statements as to the 
number of proceedings instituted in the 
cases referred to and the amount of 
penalties and costs are substantially 
correct, I have no authority to give 
such instructions as are suggested, but I 
have directed that a copy of the Evesham 
letter shall be sent to the Guardians. 


CAMPAIGN PENSIONS. 
Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether, having regard to the present 





among officers of the Indian Staff Corps 
| 


been allotted to pensioners of the Army, 
Navy, or Police, and how many to 
civilians ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The subordinate 
male staff of the National Portrait 
Gallery consists of 1 head porter, 1 head 
messenger, 10 curators, and 8 messengers. 
Of these 10 are Army, Navy, or Police 
pensioners, 3 have served in the Army 
but not long enough for pension, and 7 
are civilians. Sixteen of the 20 are new 
appointments and, of the 16, 12 have 
served in either the Army or the 
Navy. 


INCOME TAX (NAVAL OFFICERS). 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
Income Tax is deducted from the pay of 
officers of the Royal Navy serving afloat; 
and, if so, whether he would consider 
the possibility of remitting it ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The answer is in 
the affirmative. The tax could not be 
remitted in the case of officers in the 
Royal Navy without conceding a similar 
remission to officers in other branches of 
the public service, which would be 
obviously undesirable. [‘ Hear, hear !”} 


INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware that 
considerable dissatisfaction still exists 
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in consequence of their supersession by 
the line; whether he is aware that the 
concession of temporary rank to com- 
mandants and seconds in command of 
native regiments does not appreciably 
prevent their supersession by the line 
(seeing that officers having permanent 
rank take precedence of all those serving 
with them having temporary rank of the 
same grade), while it creates wholesale 
supersession among staff corps officers 
themselves ; and, whether he will ask the 
War Office to reconsider the decision 
arrived at last year, so as to meet the 
views expressed by Lord Lansdowne, on 
behalf of the Government of India, as 
shown in the Return presented to this 
House last Session, entitled East India 
(Staff Corps Officers) ? 

THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Greorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): No further represen- 
tation from the Government of India has 
been received on the subject to which my 
hon. Friend refers, and in the absence of 
any such representation, I do not propose 
to reopen the question. 


BALLYMONEY POST OFFICE. 

Coroner HUGH McCALMONT 
(Antrim, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
that much inconvenience is caused at 
Ballymoney owing to the situation of 
the Post Office, it being a considerable 
distance from the railway station and 
from the centre of the town; and 
whether he will take steps for its removal 
to a better site ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Post Office 
premises at Ballymoney, which are 
provided by the Postmaster, have been 
in their present position for upwards of 
15 years, and, though not in the main 
street, are considered to be reasonably 
convenient for the inhabitants generally. 
No complaints on the subject have been 
received, and it is not considered to be 
necessary to require the Postmaster to 
move. 


SUB-POSTMASTERS (IRELAND). 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, what is the standard of 
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education and limit of age required for 
appointments as sub-postmaster in Ire- 
land ; was a coastguard pensioner, named 
P. Scully, aged 60 years, who was 
recently appointed sub-postmaster at 
Baltimore, examined on behalf of the 
Postmaster General to test his fitness by 
education for the position, and did he 
produce a certificate of age ; and, whether 
he is aware that a number of people of 
education, having considerable property 
in Baltimore, were candidates for the 
office, and will he state what were the 
special circumstances which caused the 
appointment to be given to Mr. Scully 
in preference to one of those; and, 
whether, considering the importance of 
the office, he will inquire into all the 
circumstances of the appointment ? 

Mr. HANBURY: For the appoint- 
ment of sub-postmaster no particular 
standard of education or limit of age is 
prescribed ; and, accordingly, Mr. Patrick 
Scully, who has been appointed sub- 
postmaster of Baltimore, was not re- 
quired to produce a certificate of age or 
to undergo any educational test. He 
was, however, strongly recommended to 
the Postmaster General as in all respects 
fit for the appointment, and it was 
ascertained that he could read and write 
well, and that he is about 57 years of 
age. It is the case that he is a coast- 
guard pensioner. Of the other four 
candidates who applied, three were con- 
sidered ineligible—two because they 
kept public-houses, and the third because 
the situation of the house was inconve- 
nient. As between the fourth and Mr. 
Scully, the balance of advantage was 
all on the side of Mr. Scully. The 
Postmaster General sees no reason for 
making any further inquiry than has 
been made already. 


NEDDS POINT FORT (COUNTY 
DONEGAL.) 

Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Done- 
gal, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, if, in con- 
nection with work now being carried on 
at the Nedds Point Fort, Buncrana, he 
will consider the advisability of the 
War Department constructing a road 
from the town of Buncrana to that fort 
along the shore, seeing that the existing 
road to the fort is practically inaccessible 





and hardly ever used, and that the 
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Officer of Engineers at present quartered 
at Buncrana is of opinion that this new 
road is highly desirable ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: How- 
ever convenient the road referred to in 
the Question would be, it is not required 
for military purposes; and the cost of 
its construction could not be defrayed 
from Army Funds. 


MILITARY EXPEDITION TO DONGOLA. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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whether Her Majesty’s Government can | 
produce Lord Cromer’s Dispatches in| 


reference to the proposed expedition to 
Dongola ? 

Mr. CURZON: No Dispatches 
respecting the advance up the Valley of 
the Nile have been received from Lord 
Cromer. The communications from him 
have been by telegraph, and could not 
be laid before the House. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether any Papers are 
going to be laid before the House or 
not ? 

Mr. CURZON : 
none. 

Mr. ALLEN : May I ask whether the 
expedition was undertaken in conse- 
quence of the recommendation of Lord 
Cromer? [“ Oh! ”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must give notice of that Question. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear ! ” 


No, Sir; 


IT know of | 
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PERFORMANCES IN HYDE PARK. 

Mr. H C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 
E.): I beg to ask the. Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, if he is 
aware thata troop of actors perform twice 
every Sunday in Hyde Park, attracting 
an audience by shouts of “ Murder,” and 
requesting and securing contributions 
before, during and after the dramatic 
performances which they render ; and if 
these practices are in accord with the 
existing police regulations ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Martrnuew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I am informed that charac- 
ter sketches and similar performances 
have been given in Hyde Park for many 
years past, and that in most cases collec- 
tions are made by the performers. None 
of the performers, however, have been 
heard by the police to shout “ Murder” 
for the purpose of attracting an audience. 
These practices do not appear to infringe 
any of the existing Park Regulations, 
which, I may add, are not Folice Regula- 
tions, but are either statutory or are 
made by the Office of Works. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
Mr.W.J. GALLOWAY (Manchester, 
S.W.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether he is aware of 
the widespread dissatisfaction there 
exists with regard to the compulsory 


‘declaration, to be made before a Justice 
of the Peace by friendly societies’ officials 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE. 


(Northampton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the assent of any of the great 
Powers to the proposal to take funds 


as a preliminary to the registration by 
the Friendly Societies’ Registry Office of 
amendments of rules ; and, whether the 


Treasury will undertake either to make 


from the reserve in the Egyptian Caisse 
de la Dette, in order to meet the costs of | 
the expedition towards Dongola, was. 


assured before the assent of all was 


asked ; 


and whether he can say if the) 


statement that two-thirds of the bonds | 
of Egyptians loans now in circulation | 
belong to Frenchmen is approximately Papers sore I am not aware that there 


correct ? 


Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; the applica- | ject. 


a new Treasury Regulation undér the 
authority of Section 38 of the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1875, abolishing such 
declaration; or, if this course is not 
practicable, to amend the Oaths Act, or 
other Act dealing with this matter, so 
that this requirement may be done away 
with ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


|is widespread dissatisfaction on this sub- 
There may, of course, be occasion- 


tion was made simultaneously to thejally some difficulty in remote country 
Governments of all the great Powers. | places in the attendance of friendly 
There is no information in the Foreign | societies’ officials before a Justice of the 
Office showing the proportion of Egy ptian | | Peace, but that cannot be considered as 


bonds held by Frenchmen. 
Mr. Thomas B. Curran. 





[sufficient justification for the abolition of 





a 
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a regulation which is the only protection 
to the members of a friendly society 
against the registration of amendments 
not duly made by the society. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is in a posi- 
tion to say how soon after Easter he will 
submit his proposals for the development 
and extension of light railways in Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not yet in a position to assign any date 
to this Bill. I hope, however, that it 
will be read a second time before Whit- 
suntide. I desire to have the advantage of 
communication on the subject with the 
new Chairman of the Board of Works. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
North Roscommon (Mr. J. O’Ketty), I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether he 
has inquired if any fund at the disposal 
of the Congested Districts Board is allo- 
cated to certain counties ; (2) whether he 
is aware that, by Section 35 of the Pur- 
chase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891, it is 
provided that the Irish Reproductive 
Loan Fund be placed at the disposal 
of the Congested Districts Board, with 
the condition that it should be applicable 
only in any county in which the fund 
was before the passing of that Act ap- 
plicable ; (3) could he state what was the 
amount of that fund applicable to the 
county of Roscommon ; how much of it, 
and in what manner has it been ex- 
pended ; and (4) how much of the general 
fund of £1,500,000 from the Irish 
Church surplus entrusted to that Board 
has been expended in the county of Ros- 
common ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
fund and no moneys at the disposal of 
the Congested Districts Board are allo- 
cated according to counties or other 
territorial divisions. The provisions of 
the 35th Section of the Act of 1891 are 
correctly set forth in the Question, so 
far as they go, but it omits to state 
that the Reproductive Loan Fund was 
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placed ‘at the Board’s disposal for the 
purposes of the Act generally, and not 
merely for the purposes of making loans, 
as formerly, under certain conditions. 
The hon. Member will see the position 
of this fund fully explained in the 
annual Reports of the Board which 
have been presented to Parliament. The 
total value of the fund when handed 
over to the Board was about £65,000 ; 
out of which a sum of £33,000 has been 
expended up to the present date. The 
expenditure has been mainly incurred in 
the construction of piers and boat-slips, 
and no portion of the fund was expended 
in county Roscommon. One of the 
counties to which the fund was appli- 
cable before it was handed over to the 
Board was Roscommon, but the fund 
was not apportioned in any way between 
the several counties concerned. As re- 
gards the last paragraph, no portion of 
the capital sum of the Church Surplus 
Grant has been expended in Roscommon 
or elsewhere, but the interest on that 
grant has been expended in the manner 
described in the annual Reports of the 
Board. 


FEE GRANT RETURN. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether he will consent to the 
Return relating to the Fee Grant (Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland) on the 
Paper for to-day ; whether he is aware 
that the 18th Section and the Fourth 
Schedule of the Irish Education Act, 
1892, lay upon the Commissioners of 
National Education the imperative duty 
of distributing the whole sum voted by 
Parliament as a fee grant among the 
teachers; and, whether the Commis- 
sioners have, nevertheless, returned in 
each year an unexpected balance to the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My right 
hon. Friend has asked me to reply to this 
Question. I am writing to the hon. 
Member for Londonderry suggesting a 
slight amendment in the proposed form 
of Return. On the amendment being 
made the Government will consent to the 
Return. 

Mr. KNOX called attention to the 
last part of his Question. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR was 
understood to say that an unexpended 
balance had been returned each year. 
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Mr. KNOX : What is-the opinion of | 
the Treasury as to the legal question ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, the 
hon. and learned Member must ask that 
question of the Treasury. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to. 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he in-| 
tends to introduce the Irish Education 
Bill before Easter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Not 
before Easter, but, I hope, short!y after 
the introduction of the Land Bill. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Sir EDWARD GREY (Northum- 
berland, Berwick): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any notification from 
the French Government of a modifica- 
tion of the French Protectorate over 
Madagascar ; and, if so, whether he can 
give a definite assurance that British 
Treaty rights, as guaranteed by the 
Declarations of 5th August 1890 will 
be maintained ? 

Mr. CURZON: On February 11 
Lord Salisbury received a note from the 
French Ambassador, stating that in con- 
sequence of difficulties that had arisen in | 
the exercise of their Protectorate, the | 
French Government had been forced | 
to military intervention in Madagascar, | 
and had been impelled to occupy the} 
island and to take possession of it. It is| 
understood that a similar note was ad- 
dressed to the other Powers. Lord 
Dufferin was instructed to ask what was 
implied by this phrase. No reply has 
yet been received, but it is understood | 
from a recent speech by the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that a noti- 
fication respecting the Treaties with, 
Foreign Powers is about to be made by 
the French Government. Until this 
has been received and examined, it 
would be premature to make any state-| 
ment on the subject. 


PARISH MEETING (PYWORTHY, 
DEVON). 
Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Presi-| 
dent of the Local Government Board | 


| 
' 
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whether he is aware that the chair- 
man of a parish meeting for the 
election of councillors for the parish of 
Pyworthy, Devon, on 9th March rejected 
the nomination of Mr. Coombe, a farmer 
of Pyworthy, on the ground that in the 
column requiring a statement as to whe- 
ther a candidate was qualified as a 
parochial or a residential elector the 


Cambridge. 


| word “ both” was inserted ; and whether 


in which the 
County Council might, under the Local 
Government Bill, 1896, interfere ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I would suggest 
that, if the intervention of the County 
Council is desired, a full statement of 
the facts should be submitted to them, 
and I have no doubt that, if the County 
Council are of opinion that they are em- 
powered to make any order in the matter, 
and that the circumstances are such that 
they can properly do so, they will take 
such action as the case may require. I 
have no authority, assuming that I were 
in full possession of the facts, to decide 
as to the powers which can he exercised 
by the County Council in the case. 


PEMBROKE DOCKYARD. 
Lieut.-GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke 


‘and Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the First 


Lord of the Admiralty, whether he is now 
in a position to inform the House of his 
decision in regard to the construction of 
a jetty at Pembroke Dockyard, and as 
to affording other facilities for the 
finishing of vessels? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G.J.GoscHEn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am now able to 
inform the hon. and gallant Member 
that the Admiralty have determined to 
carry out the plan for building a jetty 
at Pembroke Dockyard which was dis- 
cussed in the last Parliament. The cost 
will be between £80,000 and £90,000. 
Progress will be made with the work 
in the course of the coming financial 


| year. 


DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether the proposal 
for a special pension to His Royal High- 
ness, the late Commander-in-Chief ismade 
with the concurrence of His Royal 
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Highness ; whether any intimation has 
been received by the Government that 
His Royal Highness does not intend to 
avail himself of the proposed provision ; 
and, whether the Government have any 
intention of withdrawing the proposal 
for a special pension. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.), said, I have no information 
to give the House or to the hon. Gentle- 
man on this subject in addition to the 
answer I have previously given to a 
Question on the same matter. 

Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that in regard to his previous 
answers no question was put to him as to 
whether the Government was going to 
proceed with the matter. Are the 
Government going to withdraw the pen- 
sion ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : Sir, I am afraid I have nothing 
to add. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

*Sir C. DILKE asked the right hon. 
gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he still proposed that 
the Vote on Account should be the 
Second Order on Friday, and whether in 
that case arrangements might be made 
to bring it on at a earlier hour than had 
been proposed. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that when the House ad- 
journed on the previous night’ there had 
been some exception taken to the sug- 
gestion that the Debate on the previous 
matter should be adjourned at half-past 
nine, and the conclusion of the Debate on 
the Vote of Account taken between 
half-past nine and twelve o’clock. He 
had then said that he was desirous of 
meeting in every way he could the views 
of the House, and that he would make 
the adjournment at seven o’clock instead 
of at half-past nine, on the under- 
standing that no difficulty was made as 
as to the conclusion of the Debate. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION. 
Bill to prevent the creation of Estates 
Tail, ordered to be brought by Mr. 
Hopkinson, Mr. Bigham, Mr. Cozens- 
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Hardy, Mr. Cripps, Mr. Hobhouse, and 
Mr. Schwann ; to be read upon Monday 
next.—{ Bill 155.] 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Criminal Law and 
to provide for the punishment of incest ; 
and for other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Heath, Sir 
John Kennaway, Colonel Lockwood, Mr. 
Spicer, Mr. W. F. D. Smith, Mr.Samuel 
Smith, Mr. Whittaker, and Mr. John 
Wilson (Durham). Presented and read 
1*; to be read 2* upon Tuesday, 21st 
April.—{ Bill 156.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FATR WAGES RESOLUTION, 1891. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) called attention to the 
Fair Wages Resolution of 1891, and 
moved that a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider the question of the 
administration of the Fair Wages Re- 
solution of February 1891. Of the new 
departure which was taken in 1891 they 
had now had some experience, both as 
regarded the administration and the 
interpretation of the Resolution, which 
had been somewhat vaguely worded. 
There had been a large number of com- 
plaints from many of the working 
classes, and especially from the trade 
unionists throughout the country as to 
its administration and _ interpretation. 
If those complaints were well founded a 
remedy ought to be found, and it ought 
to be known publicly whether the 
Departments were administering the 
Resolution properly. He understood 
that the Government were practically 
prepared to accept this Committee, but 
invited discussion of the matter. Five 
years ago, when he moved the Resolu- 
tion, he had been able to show, he 
believed to the satisfaction of the House, 
that the new departure would be in the 
best interests of the community, the 
employers, and the workmen. The 
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principle of the trade unionists was not to 
undersell each other, and they had been 
largely debarred in the past from taking 
Government contracts. Since 1891 they 
had had extensions of the principle of 
the Resolution. Two years ago, the 
then Government, on complaints being 
made that certain men were excluded 
from work on the ground that they were 
trade unionists, came to the conclusion 
that in regard to Government con- 
tracts no preference should be shown 
as between unionists and non-unionists. 
In his view no class of the community 
would grudge the cost necessary for 
carrying out the principle of fair employ- 
ment. What had been the result of the 
experience of the working of the prin- 
ciple of the Resolution during the last 
five years? It had unquestionably 
shown that a great deal of good had been 
done in the direction intended in regard 
to certain classes of labour, and he should 
like the House to understand that in 
bringing forward this Motion on that 
occasion he had no desire to censure any 
Department of the Government. Under 
the old system the course taken was a 
very simple one, because the lowest 
tender was usually accepted without any 
condition being made as to the terms 
upon which the workers employed in 
carrying out the contract were to be 
treated. That system had given rise to 
a considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
on the part of certain persons employed 
in particular classes of labour, who com- 
plained of the way in which the Resolu- 
tion was administered. The question, 
no doubt, was beset with difficulties, but 
they were difficulties which might and 
ought to be overcome. In his view the 
chief advantage of the appointment of a 
Committee would be to smooth down 
those difficulties, and to place the prin- 
ciple laid down in the Resolution upon 
a firmer basis, so that it should be more 
fairly administered in the future than 
it had been in the past. There had been 
a lack of uniformity in the administra- 
tion of the principle of the Resolution 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
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by the different Departments. As the 
mover of the Resolution of 1891, he had 
received a large number of complaints 
during the past few years, and he de- 
sired to bear witness to the great forbear- 
ance and consideration which the De- 
partments had shown with regard to 
those complaints, and to the attention 
which they had given to the subjects of 
those complaints. He had no intention 
of going into the particulars of those 
complaints upon that occasion—it would 
be time enough for him to do so when 
the Committee for which he asked was 
appointed. He hoped, however, that 
his hon. Friend who had undertaken to 
second his Motion would give the House 
some instances which would show that 
there was some foundation for the com- 
plaints to which he had referred. The 
complaints had come from almost every 
class of labour employed by Government 
contractors, from persons engaged in the 
building, printing, engineering, 
building, clothing, accoutrements, and 
other trades. The nature of the com- 
plaints was that in spite of the Resolu- 
tion, the Government: contracts were 
frequently given to notoriously unfair 
houses—that where it had been agreed 
that a certain rate of wages should be 
paid it was not paid, that the conditions 
of work with regard te hours and over- 
time were such that the best workmen, 
and especially trade unionists, could 
not accept employment under Govern- 
ment contractors, that unskilled labour 
was employed instead of skilled labour, 
and that where it had been agreed that 
work should be done by hand it was 
executed by machinery. There was also 
much dissatisfaction with regard to the 
mode in which all inquiries were con- 
ducted by the Departments, some com- 
plaining that their cases were only partly 
investigated, others that their com- 
plaints were ignored or almost so, while 
again others lamented the delay that 
had occurred in investigating their com- 
plaints, which had been so protracted 
that the decision was‘not given until the 
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contract had terminated and there was 
no opportunity for reopening the ques- 
tions raised. For some of those com- 


no foundation, and no suggestion had 
been made that there was a want of 
courtesy or of attention on the part of 
any of the Departments. He had at- 
tempted to lay before the House the 
nature of the complaints that had been 
made. He by no means endorsed those 
complaints, but he had referred to their 
existence as a ground for his suggestion | 
that a Committee ought to be appointed. | 
The appointment of such a Committee | 
would give general satisfaction, and | 
would enable it to be ascertained whe- | 
ther any remedies could be found for the | 
grievances which had been put forward | 
if they existed at all, because it was | 
quite possible that in many cases the 
complaints were unfounded. A ques- 
tion had arisen as to whether there had 
not been an evasion of the spirit of the 
Resolution. There was a great want of 
uniformity in the way the Resolution 
was administered in the different Depart- 
ments, and he believed that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee would bring the 
different Departments together, and, by 
drawing attention to the Resolution, 
secure greater uniformity in its adminis- 
tration, and to have an authoritative in- 
terpretation as to its meaning. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had lately made an altera- 
tion in the way in which contracts con- 
cerning his Department should in future 
be issued to persons tendering. The 
Resolution, in effect, pointed out that it 
was the duty of the Government in all 
Government contracts to make every 
effort to secure the payment of such 
wages as were generally accepted and 
current in the district where the work 
was to be carried out. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, had, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion, omitted from the terms of the 
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carried out.’’ 
view, involved a departure from the 
principle which the House had laid down 
plaints no doubt there had been little or|in the Resolution of 1891. 





Admiralty contracts the words ‘‘ current 


in the district where the work is to be | 
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That alteration, in his 


In his 


opinion that alteration had been made 
in view of certain matters connected with 
the shipbuilding operations upon the 
Thames. To his mind, this question of 


the words in Government contracts had 


absolutely nothing whatever to do with 


the question of shipbuilding on the 
Thames. As far as firms interested in 


shipbuilding on the Thames were con 


cerned, they already paid the current 
rate in the district, and therefore no 
Resolution was necessary to force them 
to pay it. He wanted to discuss this 
simply from the point of view of the fair- 
wages Resolution of 1891, and the in- 
terpretation that ought to be put upon 
it. The right hon. Gentleman, in his 
letter explaining the action he had taken, 
said that while he adhered to the letter 
of the Resolution, the words in Admi- 
ralty contracts were an amplification of 
the Resolution of 1891. It was true 
that they were additional words, but he 
denied that they were in any sense an 
amplification. The words used were 
that the wages paid should be those 
generally accepted as current in each 
trade for competent workmen. In a 
certain sense, he admitted, that form of 
words did obey the Resolution ; but 
they must be read in the light of the 
Debate that took place, and must be 
looked at from a common-sense point of 
view. The object of the House was cer- 
tainly not that the Government of the 
day should in any sense fix the rate of 
wages, but that they ought to recognise 
existing rates of wages. To his mind, 
if all Government Departments put upon 
the Resolution the interpretation put on 
it by the Admiralty, the Resolution 
would practically be a dead letter alto- 
gether. There was no general current 
rate of wages throughout any trade in 
the country, but there was a district 
rate. He would venture to read a 
passage from the speech he made in 
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1891 in moving the Resolution upon 
this point. He said then :— 


“No one proposes or desires that the Govern- 
ment should fix the rate of wages. All that 
is asked is, that the Government should accept 
as fair wages those rates of wages which pre- 
vail in any particular trade—the rate that has 
been fixed by negotiation between employers 
and workmen. There is no mystery about 
this matter. A standard rate of wages, for 
the time being, prevails in every large trade, 
and it is perfectly well known. They are 
recognised on the one side as fair by the 
representatives of the men, and on the other 
paid without demur by all good employers.” 


He then went on to say : 





“It is trade prices, not trade-union 
prices, of which I have been speaking—prices 
indeed accepted as fair by trade unionists, 
as for the moment all they can get, though 
not necessarily all they could desire.” 


It was perfectly obvious from that and 
from the rest of the speech, as well as the 
other speeches made in the Debate, that 
what was in the speakers’ minds was not 
a general current rate, but the different 
district rates applicable in different 
places, and it was certainly evident to 
him that the only way in which the 
Resolution could be properly interpreted 
was by having regard to the fact that 
the current rate of wages in one district | 
might be higher than in another. In| 
fact, he would point out that the Gov- | 
ernment themselves had adopted that 
idea by paying their labourers at one 
dockyard higher than those at another. 
He believed that if the form of words 
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adopted, the Resolution would be practi- | 
cally a dead letter, and the tendency of 
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dustrial conflict this proposal, if carried 
out, would lead to. He believed that 
the other Departments of the State had 
for some time past been interpreting the 
Resolution properly, but if the Admi- 
ralty took the step they were contem- 
plating, he was afraid the other Depart- 
ments would follow their lead. He 
wished now to make a suggestion or two 
as to the way in which he believed the 
Resolution might be more properly and 
fully carried out. There had lately been 
set up a Department in which everyone 
had considerable confidence, he meant 
the Labour Department. He believed 
it had been the custom of other Depart- 
ments to consult the Labour Department 
on this question of fair wages, and it did 
seem to him that such use should he 
made of it. He would give that Depart- 
ment very considerable authority in 
dealing with complaints on this subject. 
Their officials had an expert knowledge 
of the matter which the officials of no 
other Department possessed, and _ he 
would suggest the appointment from 
that Department of Clerks of the Works, 
Superintendents, or 
should not only be responsible for 
materials used in contracts, but also for 
seeing that there were proper pay-sheets 
and proper wages paid. He thought, 
also, that when the rate of wages had 
been decided and a proper agreement 
come to, lists of wages ought to be ex- 
hibited in the workshops in which work 
was being done. There were also many 
minor matters of administration with 
which a Committee might deal with 


Inspectors, who 


Government contracts would be to break | great advantage. He thanked the House 


down the rate of wages. 


It would en-/for allowing him to make this rather 
courage contractors to pay a lower rate | 


than the custom of the trade would | 


long statement, and he apologised for 
its length. There was only one other 


allow them to pay in other than Govern- ‘thing he wished to say in conclusion. 


ment contracts. 


that the Government should not throw 
their weight into the scale in favour of 
lower wages. 
the House appreciated the amount of in- 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


It was, he contended, | 
as much to the interest of good em- | 
ployers as to the interest of the workmen | 


He did not know that} 


In moving this Resolution he did not 
wish it to be thought that the principle 
of the Fair Wages Resolution was at 
present in question. He thought he 
could give a very good precedent for the 
proposal he made, and that was, that 
the other day a Committee was appointed 
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to deal with one small branch of the 
subject, the Instruction to which was 
that they should inquire whether the 
present system of issuing invitations for 
tenders and of making contracts for 
Government printing and binding suffi- 
ciently secured compliance with the 
terms and spirit of the Resolution of the 
House of 1891. It was on that basis 
that he trusted the Committee would be 
appointed, and he hoped that the Goy- 
ernment in granting it, as he believed 
they intended to do, would give the 
House a pledge that no attempt would 
be made to go behind the principle laid 
down in the Resolution of 1891; but 
rather that it should be the duty of the 
Committee to make that Resolution more 
effective than it was at present. He 
felt confident that in no quarter of the 
House was there any desire to depart 
from that principle. He begged to move 
the Resolution which stood in his name. 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumber- 
land, Wansbeck) in seconding the Reso- 
lution, said, that his hon. Friend 
had taken a very great interest in this 
question and had done a great deal to 
secure for the men employed on Govern- 
ment contracts fair conditions of labour 
and fair wages. Five years ago he had 
had the honour of seconding a Resolu- 
tion on the same subject, moved by his 
hon. Friend, who persuaded the House 
to declare on that occasion that it was 
the duty of the Government to take 
steps to remedy the evils revealed by the 
House of Lords’ Inquiry on sweating, 
and the abuses of sub-letting contracts; 
and to secure for workmen engaged on 
such contracts the wages current in such 
trades for competent workmen. That 
was in 1891. He wished to associate 
himself with the statement this Resolu- 
tion was in no sense a Party Resolution; 
but he saw that the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Central Division of 
Sheffield, in a letter to the Sheffield Tele- 
graph, declared that there was a Party 
object behind the Resolution. The hon. 
and gallant Member proclaimed himself 
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an ardent supporter of the fair wages 
Resolution of 1891; but he expressed his 
amazement that the proposers of this 
Resolution should not be able to see that 
the placing of orders in foreign coun- 
tries would defeat it absolutely. What 
could that mean but that, by insisting 
on the Government carrying out the fair 
wages Resolution in its entirety, the up- 
holders of the Resolution were likely to 
compel the Government to give out the 
contracts to foreign firms. He refused 
to believe that the present Government, 
at all events, were at all likely to give 
their contracts to the foreigner at the 
expense of our own workmen. The 
vague and indefinite terms in which the 
Resolution of 1891 was framed had led 
to confusion in its administration. The 
chief difficulties which had arisen were 
in consequence of differences of opinion 
as to the interpretation to be placed on 
the words ‘‘ wages current in each 
trade.’’ Were they the wages demanded 
by the trade union, or 
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the average 
wages of the district; or the wages which 
the individual contractor had been ac- 
customed to pay for similar work ? They 
were entitled to assume that the Govern- 
ment were going to grant the Committee 
of Inquiry asked for; and he would sug- 
gest that it should be an Instruction to 
the Committee not only to define the 
phrase ‘‘current rate of wages,’’ but 
also to find some more efficient method 
of administering the Resolution. At 
present everything was left to the vigi- 
lance and energy of the trade union 
officials. Complaints might be made to 
the Department concerned in some con- 
tract work ; a long correspondence be- 
tween the representatives of the trade 
and the officials of the Department en- 
sued ; and although a real grievance 
existed, the contract might expire before 
any remedy was attempted. There was 
a case which he had brought before the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
who practically admitted the facts. 

Tue FINANCIALSECRETARY ‘ro 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PoweE.- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.) : No, I did 
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not admit the facts. I said I could not 
accept them, but would cause inquiries to 
be made. 

Mr. FENWICK, continuing, said 
that inquiries would substantiate the fol- 
lowing facts. Inacontract for painting 
at the Victoria Barrack, Belfast, the 
men were paid something like one penny 
per hour below the wages to which they 
were entitled. Complaint was made to 
the War Office on the 3rd September, 
1895 ; and correspondence between the 
Department and the secretary of the 
trade union continued up to December 
7th. Then a representative of the De- 
partment was sent down to personally 
superintend the payment of the work- 
men’s wages, and while this gentleman 
was present the men were paid 7}d. per 
hour instead of 63d. as previously. But 
when the representative of the War 
Office had gone, the men were requested, 
under threat of dismissal, to refund the 
additional money paid to them. One 
man refused, and wrote to the Inspector, 
who wrote to the War Office ; and the 
contractor was requested to pay the 
money. But that was only done after 
repeated calls at the War Office had 
been made, and process for recovery had 
been threatened against the contractor. 
Such questions ought not to be left to 
the trade unions, and a speedier method 
of settling these complaints ought to be 
devised. In 1894, at Aldershot, the 
carpenters employed on a Government 
contract were paid less than they ought 
to have been paid. Complaint was made 
to the War Office, and the Secretary of 
State replied that after careful inquiry 
he was advised that the complaint could 
not be sustained. The secretary of the 
trade union paid a surprise visit to 
Aldershot, and obtained certain facts 
which he brought to the notice of the 
Department. A second inquiry was in- 
stituted ; the workmen’s case was 
proved ; and the contractor was com- 
pelled to refund the whole of the money 
wrongfully deducted from the men’s 
wages. They ought to have some more 
satisfactory and expeditious method of 
settling these questions than existed at 
present. There were various ways in 
which that might be done. His hon. 
Friend had suggested that the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade might 
be entrusted with the duty of inquiring 
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into grievances arising under the fair 
wages Resolution; and there was an 
even more expeditious method. Sir R, 
Cross, now ,Lord Cross, when Home 
Secretary, instructed his inspectors to 
receive and inquire into notifications of 
grievances arising under the Factories 
and Mines Acts, and even to take 
cognisance of anonymous communica- 
tions. That precedent, he submitted, 
might well be followed in the present 
case. And another experiment might 
be made, and that was to intrust con- 
tracts, not of an extensive nature, to 
associated bodies of workmen. That 
had already been done in Italy, asa 
gentleman connected with the Italian 
Treasury, and a Member of the Legis- 
lature, recently informed him, with 
marked success. He hoped it might be 
possible for the Government to give such 
an Instruction to the Committee as 
would enable them to allow associated 
bodies of working men to be entered 
upon the list of contractors, and particu- 
larly in cases where no large amount of 
capital was required in the way of plant 
and machinery, and if that were done 
he thought that, useful as the Resolu- 
tion of the House had been in the last 
five years, it would be still more useful 
in the years to come. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s Hanover Square): I am sure 
the Government cannot for a moment 
complain of the tone of the speeches of 
the Mover and Seconder of the Resolu- 
tion. They were marked by an entire 
absence of anything like Party animus, 
and at the same time by a fair disposi- 
tion to recognise the difficulties of the 
question. I only hope the same attitude 
will be observed out of the House, 
because it has come to my knowledge 
that the change which as an adminis- 
trator I made in regard to the Admiralty 
contracts has been very widely made use 
of in the country to stigmatise the Party 
to which I belong as being desirous to 
lower the wages of the working classes. 
With reference to the point made by the 
hon. Member who Seconded the Resolu- 
tion, that the Instruction to the Com- 
mittee, which the Government are quite 
prepared to grant, should be such as 
would allow an inquiry into whether 
Governments have power to intrust their 
contracts to associated bodies of working 
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men, I may say that such an Instruction 
js not necessary. Not only have Gov- 
ernment Departments power to do so 
now, but it is actually done. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] In connection both with the 
War Office and the Admrialty, contracts 
are at present given exactly in the sense 
and in the spirit which is desired. On 
that point, therefore, we are entirely 
agreed. Before I enter on the general 
question, I may be permitted to explain 
both the motive and the possible effect 
of the change which on my responsi- 
bility I made ‘with reference to the 
words ‘‘ current in the district’’ in some 
Admiralty contracts. The change has 
been made with reference to large con- 
tracts for shipbuilding and engineering ; 
it has not been universally introduced 
into other contracts. I wish to point 
out that these words were not in the 
original Resolution of the House of 
Commons. I have received circulars 
and letters of remonstrance from I do 
not know how many bodies charging me 
with having tampered with the Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons. The 
machinery for propagating error are 
singularly effective, and these remon- 
strances bear a strong family likeness. 
[Laughter.| Now, what happened ? 
Tt was alleged and brought to my notice 
that as we insisted on the contractors 
paying the current wages of the district 
—namely, London, and as wages in 
London were 15 per cent. higher than 
elsewhere, the logical corollary of the 
insertion of the words was to assign to 
London contractors more favourable 
terms than were conceded to contractors 
in the country. The question was 
whether, in order to make certain that 
a London contractor should pay those 
wages, we were to increase the burden 
on the taxpayers by 15 per cent. upon 
the labour employed. To assent to such 
a proposition was an utter impossibility. 
[Cheers.] How could we say — We 
insist upon your paying those wages and 
at the same time by that very process 
prevent you from competing on equal 
terms with the rest of the country? It 
is said that whether the words are in or 
out does not make much difference, 
because the contractors would pay the 
same wages. London contractors, how- 
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ever, used the argument that they must 
have more favourable terms because 
The late Govern- 
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ment resisted that view as strongly as 
we did, and I hope the House will take 
that into consideration if they reinsert 
the words ‘‘current in the district.’ 
If those words are introduced I trust 
that it will be made equally clear that 
no liability is imposed on the Adminis- 
tration to take such a feature into con- 
sideration in some of the contracts. I 
admit the desire that we should have as 
large an area for the production of our 
ironclads and other ships as we can 
secure. I hope the House will agree 
that it is my duty to look at this matter 
as a Minister, and to try and put aside 
the difficulties with which we may be 
confronted. But at the same time I say 
that the Committee must be extremely 
careful in any new definition and any 
additions that it does not practically 
limit the productive powers of the coun- 
try by dividing them too much up into 
districts. One motive which induced 
me to omit those words was this. It is 
not only in the shipbuilding, but in the 
engineering and boiler trades that Lon- 
don is deeply interested. I think that 
the high wages which have prevailed in 
London have diminished work on the 
Thames to an extraordinary extent. It 
may be said that is not our affair, but, 
as a Metropolitan Member, I deeply 
regret it. 1 think all those in control 
of this matter must be aware that, while 
on the one hand they do their best to 
maintain the wage they think a right 
wage for a particular trade, on the other 
hand they should not push their theory 
to a point which may deprive London of 
some of its great industries. [Cheers. | 
In the shipbuilding trade there is only 
one great firm for ironclads, and there 
are famous firms for smaller vessels. In 
the engineering trade London still—I 
may say, to my own satisfaction—has a 
very large share. ([‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| 
London is still represented by three 
great firms— Messrs. Penn, Messrs. 
Humphrey, and Messrs. Maudslay. [A 
Voice : ‘* Thornycroft.’’] Messrs. 
Thornycroft are constructors of boilers 
as well as of ships, but on a smaller 
scale. They do not compete with the 
large ironclads of the largest firms. 
Now, these three firms are bringing to 
London, or keeping in London, an im- 
mense amount of work. They are 
denounced, and have been denounced 
for two years past, for not complying 
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with the Resolution of the House of 
Commons, and powerful representations 
have been made that those firms should 
be struck off the list of Government con- 
tractors. This demand has been made 
in connection with the Resolution of 
1891. Hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
had those representations made to them 
as far back as 1894 ; we have had them 
made to us ; and the movement does not 
come from those who are employed by 
those firms, but from outside influences. 
[Cheers.| A resolution passed at the 
Trade Union Congress at Cardiff con- 
demns the Government for persistently 
refusing to carry out the fair wages 
Resolution passed by the House of | 
Commons in February 1891, and es-| 
pecially condemns their action in main- 
taining on their list of contractors and 
in extensively employing certain notorious 
‘* blackleg ’’ firms in the London district | 


whose trade characters are perfectly well | 


known to the Government ; and they | 
ask to have those firms either struck off | 
the list of Admiralty contractors or | 
compelled to pay the wages of the| 
London district. Those are some of the | 
difficulties with which we are confronted, | 
and I place those considerations before | 
the House. What is the penalty by 
which we are to enforce compliance ? 
There is one of the weaknesses which I 
hope the Committee will inquire into and 
one of the difficulties of the Resolution. 
It is said that we are to penalise the 
firms ; but some of the firms are render- | 
ing the greatest public service we can | 
demand, and if we struck them off the 
list our action would cause loss to the 
productive power of London ; and if this 
Resolution was carried out the boiler 
and engineering trades would lose to as 
great an. extent as the shipbuilding 
trade. [Cheers.| I submit that those 
are considerations which ought to be 
taken into account. When I deleted 
the words “‘ current in the district’’ from | 
our forms of contract I had in my} 
mind not to bea party to the maintaining | 
of words which might be quoted in| 
this controversy which was going on 
from striking off those great firms from 
our Admiralty list. There was a depu- 
tation received by the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty who again strongly urged that 
in consequence of failure to meet the 
Resolution of the House of Commons 
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those firms should be struck off. A 
resolution was passed at the Executive 
Federation of Engineering and Ship- 
building Trades to the effect that they 
should be instructed to take whatever 
steps might. be deemed advisable to in- 
fluence the Government to strike those 
firms off the list of the Admiralty, or 
compel them to conform to the Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons. Messrs, 
Penn, Messrs. Humphrey, and Messrs, 
Maudslay were mentioned as firms who 
paid below the standard rate. What is 
the district standard? Who sets it? 
[Cheers.| The Admiralty deny that 
those firms are below the district stan- 
dard, because they establish a standard 
for themselves. When you have a great 
trade how many firms are there who are 
engaged in the same work who are 
paying different wages? If all the great 
firms employ labour on one particular 
form of battleship, or one particular kind 
of engines and boilers, ana pay a fair 
wage which their own employés are satis- 
fied with—-who lays down the standard 
rate which is to be the rate? [Cheers. | 
I asked the deputation which I received, 
** Who lays down the rate?’’ A mem- 
ber of the deputation said that he repre- 
sented the trade union and candidly 
said ‘‘ The trade union.’’ He was thus 
contradicting the hon. Gentleman who 
said that these wages were fixed between 
the employers and the employed, and it 
is the outside influences which are en- 
deavouring to act in the way I have 
described. [Cheers.| I entirely acknow- 
ledge the extreme difficulty of working 
this Resolution, and the Government 
cordially accept the Committee to inquire 
into the matter. We should place all 
the difficulties of the case before them, 
and I hope that some means may be 
found to meet and to remedy some of the 
difficulties. We will approach the in- 
quiry in a spirit which desires to carry 
out that which we believe to be the 
unanimous feeling of the House ; but, 
at the same time, I wished to interpose 
in the Debate in order {that it should be 
realised that it is not a simple matter, 
and that it is not a question of easy 
definition. While the House should be 
favourable to the spirit in which the 
original Resolution is conceived and to 
see it carried out, I trust it will not 
aggravate those difficulties and not 
attempt to remove them by any further 
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stringency of construction. I hold the 
opinion that the precise laying down of 
definitions will be absolutely impossible. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’| The hon. Member 
for the Wansbeck Division of Northum- 
berland quoted the words ‘‘ What is a 
competent workman ?’’ TI believe the 
trade unions and other bodies differ very 
much in their definition of ‘‘ competent 
workman.’’ Then there is the great 
question of area, of district ; and ac- 
cording as we draw the district there 
you will find whether wages are paid as 
current in the district or not. To 
reconstruct the areas for trade union 
purposes would be as difficult as the 
redistribution of political power in the 
representation of this House. Every 
difference of area would certainly make 
a variation in the rate which, according 
to the views of some persons, ought to 
be paid. It was said that the Resolution 
was vague. It was vague because the 
subject matter with which it deals must 
leave it vague. There is only one way 
in which this Resolution, in my judg- 
ment, can be made fairly to work— 
namely, the existence of a disposition on 
both sides to work it fairly according to 
its general spirit. [Cheers.] Many 
complaints do not come from the parties 
mainly interested—namely, the people 
enjoying the wages, but from other 
bodies who interpose ; and I have had 
representations from pattern-makers in 
Scotland complaining of the wages given 
to pattern-makers in London. There 
are bodies all over the country who 
strive to establish themselves as arbiters 
in these matters. Four-fifths of the 
complaints that have reached the Ad- 
miralty have come from trade organisa- 
tions. In only one case has the com- 
plaint come from workmen actually 
employed, and in one case it was made 
by a dismissed workman. Attention 
has been drawn to the fact that there 
has been delay in dealing with some of 
these complaints. At the Admiralty 
one cause of the delay has been the 
desire of some of us who are officially 
responsible to inquire into these cases 
ourselves. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] When 
the head of a Department is to give close 
attention to an allegation that contrac- 
tors pay insufficient wages to some of 
their workmen, perhaps only three or 
four of them, he must, of course, select 
some opportune moment in which to do 
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so. To insist that inquiries of this kind 
should be made at once might result in 
paralysing for a time the activity of a 
Department in connection with more 
serious matters. It is often difficult to 
find time to devote to the consideration 
of great questions. Many suggestions 
have been made with a view to expedite 
the settlement of these complaints. One 
suggestion is that the services of the 
Labour Department should be called in, 
and another that inspectors should be 
employed. On those proposals I will 
not venture to pronounce off-hand. The 
Government are prepared to accept this 
Resolution in the spirit in which it is 
moved, but I trust there will be no 
attempt in the Committee to construct a 
mass of definitions, no attempt to tie 
our hands and to restrict the contractual 
freedom which the Admiralty and other 
Departments must have, and that care 
will be taken not to imperil] any indus- 
tries from a desire to maintain what are 
called standard wages, which sometimes 
remain standard wages without benefit 
to the workmen themselves. By striving 
after an impossible ideal .we might 
deprive thousands of working men of 
the employment which they would 
otherwise have. I will conclude by 
saying that I hope that the outcome of 
this Resolution will be satisfactory to 
its promoters, whilst leaving unimpaired 
the efficiency of our great Administrative 
Departments. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) 
said, he regretted that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty did not conclude his 
speech after the first ten minutes, be- 
cause in the latter part of his remarks 
he made a new departure and gave a 
new importance to the subject before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not confine himself to the Motion, but 
went on to discuss the principle of the 
right of particular firms to establish a 
certain rate of wage. He stated that 
it was through insistence upon a certain 
rate of wages that the work of ship- 
building was driven from the Thames. 
He had heard similar statements for the 
last 25 years, and the reply to them was 
that if coal and iron in the raw condition 
were as accessible to the Thames as they 
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were to the Clyde and the Tyne the| whom the right hon. Gentleman referred. 
trade on the Thames would not have been| The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
diverted. The right hon. Gentleman/| having received complaints from the 
then went on to point out that it was| trade union secretary in Scotland about 
necessary for the Government to keep on| wages and other conditions of labour in 
their list, regardless of the question of| London. Of course, the general secre- 
the rate of wages, a reserve of firms so| tary, although he might happen to be in 
as to be able to meet any emergency in | Scotland, was the proper person to make 
the pressure of work. That was a/a complaint about anything from which 
general proposition to which it was|a workman suffered. The complaint 
difficult to object, especially in the form | made by the first Lord raised the whole 
in which the right hon. Gentleman put| question of the right of trade union 
it, but when he went on to state that| officials to act for their members. It 
those firms were so eminent in the trade| had always been asserted by the anti- 
that they themselves had |the right to|trade-union section of the community 
fix a standard wage of their own he} that each person aggrieved should go 
altogether differed from him. [Mr. |direct to the employer; but if those 
Macartney: ‘‘No, no.’’| That was| who so argued were workmen themselves 
what the right hon. Gentleman said, |they would tell a very different tale. 
and it was that to which he objected—/} He had no doubt that the First Lord of 
that any particular firm or firms in the| the Admiralty himself had workmen 
country should be recognised as having} upon his estate, and he had also no 
the right to dictate a rate of wage inde-| doubt that if the right hor. Gentleman 
pendent of the standard wages paid by| wished to communicate his wishes or 
other firms in the same trade and in the| instructions to those people he would do 
same locality. It was precisely this|so through his agent, and not personally. 
contention against which the trade| Whatever right an employer or a pro- 
unions had fought, and would continue | perty-owner possessed in such a matter 
to fight as long as it was necessary. the workman claimed and would assert 
THe SECRETARY to tHe AD-|a similar right in respect of his labour. 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, | Passing from the question of ironclads, 
Antrim, 8.) said, he thought the hon. | boilers, and the like, he came to a matter 
Member had unintentionally misrepre-|in which his own constituents were con- 
sented the First Lord of the Admiralty. | cerned. The men engaged in the soft 
The right hon. Gentleman pointed out | goods trade complained that the Govern- 
that the firms alluded to were the only | ment Departments—chiefly, he feared, 
firms carrying on business on the same| the War Office—accepted estimates for 
standard and of the same quality in the; work which was not good work, not 
particular district ; that there were no| good in the interest of those who bought, 
competing firms of the same trade in the| of those who wore, and of those engaged 
district. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] in the trade ; that they paid a price at 
*Mr. BROADHURST (resuming) :| which the fair house and the good em- 
And he added the remark that those! ployer, who paid the recognised wages 
firms fixed a rate of wages of their own. | to men, women, and children, could not 
It was that remark which had raised the| supply goods _ for. {[Mr. Powe1t- 
whole controversy. The right hon. | Wituiams: ‘‘ No, no.’’?] That was the 
Gentleman then went on to say further | allegation, and he hoped in a very short 
that the complaints of the workpeople | time to be able to supply the hon. Gen- 
affected by the non-observance of the | tleman with all the particulars. He 
fair-trade Resolution reached the De-| believed the same statement applied to 
partment from others than the aggrieved | other industries. = 
persons themselves. That, no doubt, | 
was true. For the last ten years or Notice taken that 40 Members were 
more, since he first initiated the move-| not present: House counted, and 40 
ment in the Stationery Department he | Members not being present, 
had been in almost constant com-| 
munication with the official Departments | 
on the matter, and therefore he pre- House adjourned at Five minutes 
sumed that he was one of the persons to | before Nine o'clock. 
| 


Mr. H. Broadhurst. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 25th March 1896. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


NEW RIVER COMPANY BILL. 
On the motion for the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, 
Mr. J. BIG WOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford) proposed to move : 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to insert a provision whereby the purchase 
money paid by the Company for any portion of 
the Alexandra Park Estate to which the public 
have rights of user and access under Section 
25 of the Muswell Hill Estate and Railways Act, 
1886, shall be applied only to the reinvestment 
in adjacent land, to be held and applied to the 
like purposes as the remaining land of the 
Alexandra Park under the above Act.” 


THe SECRETARY to tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussELL, Tyrone, S): It may save trouble 
if, before my hon. Friend moves this 
Instruction, I mention that I have not 
had time to consult my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board with regard to it in its present 
form ; I hope, therefore, my hon. Friend 
will postpone it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: To what day ? 

Mr. BIGWOOD : Monday. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL. 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


LIBEL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Tuesday 
next till Tuesday 21st April. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOP ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Order for Second Reading upon Wed- 
nesday 22nd April, read and discharged 
—Bill withdrawn. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


BEER ADULTERATION BILL. 


*Mr. CUTHBERT QUILTER 
(Suffolk, Sudbury), after bringing up a 
large petition in favour of the Bill, said 
he had been desired to present a petition 
on behalf of West Suffolk, East Cam- 
bridge, and the three Saffron Walden 
Divisions of Essex. It was the outcome 
of a meeting of a large number of 
farmers in the neighbourhood, who sub- 
scribed over £70 in order to—— 

*Mr.SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon, Member must not go into any sub- 
jects outside the subject matter of the 
petition. 

*Mr. QUILTER: It has been signed 
by all classes, from the Bishop of the 
Diocese down to the agricultural labourer 
and his wife. [Zaughter.] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member will have an opportunity 
presently. [Zaughter.] 


After the petition had been read, 


*Mr. QUILTER rose to move the 
Second Reading of the Bill. He said, 
although the subject was no new one, 
yet it was ten years nearly since he had 
an opportunity of laying such a Bill 
before the House. So many new Mem- 
bers had since entered the House that 
he thought it was only right that he 
should attempt to give them some his- 
tory of the movement and the reasons 
urged for and against the Bill. The 
origin of heer was lost in remote an- 
tiquity. [Laughter.| They heard of it 
in connection with the learning of the 
ancient Egyptians. [Zaughter.| Hero- 
dotus spoke of wine made from barley, 
and there was no doubt that from the 
earliest ages the secret of making beer, 
or what was then called wine, from 
barley was understood. [Laughter.] In 
their own history the first mention 
of the subject he found was in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor 
—|[laughter|\—when it was duly re 
corded in Domesday Book as follows :— 
“Malam cerevisiam faciens, in cathedra 
ponebatur stercoris.” That is, for making 
bad beer a brewster was put in the muck- 
cart. [Laughter.] In those days, and 
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in later times, the ale-tester was a well-, Agriculture, etc. In 1885, the repre- 
known municipal officer. He was not! sentation of West Suffolk was reor- 
sure that it would not have been a good | ganised, and the mantle of Colonel 
thing if that official had survived to| Barne fell upon himself, and he and 
this day, and, indeed, if he had taken|Sir Edward Birkbeck, who was then 
the place of the Poet Laureate, they Member for one of the Divisions of Nor- 
might have been spared much of the| folk, and Baron Dimsdale, each brought 
inferior stuff they had recently had.|in Bills with the same object. His 
[Laughter.| In olden times, too, there} Bill got first place, and from then 
were simple methods of testing the/till now he had regularly introduced 
quality of beer, one of which was very/a Bill almost identical with this one. 
effectual. In the Middle Ages beer was|In 1886 the Bill obtained a Second 
not only tasted, but the following primi-| Reading. On that occasion the then 
tive method of assaying was adopted :—/ Chancellor of the Exchequer, the right 
Some ale was spilt on a wooden seat and} hon. Member for West Monmouth, as- 
the ale taster sat on it, attired in leather | sented to the Second Reading, subject 
breeches. If sugar had been added, the | to certain reservations, but, perhaps, the 
taster became so adherent that rising! most important contribution to the De- 
was difficult. [Zaughter.] It was| bate was made by the late Minister for 
within the bounds of possibility that a| Agriculture, who said :— 
plentiful supply of sugar beer had} 
been the cause of several Members | “ He wished to confirm the statement that there 
of this House sticking to their seats, | ¥#8* Widespread feeling amongst the working 
i classes on this question. This was not an 
[Loud laughter.| But to return. The} anti-publican Bill, for confidence in the 
history of legislation relating to beer | quality of beer would increase the consump- 
dates back to the 14th century, | tion of it; it was not an _Anti-brewers Bill, 
but Ihe could only deal with the pre:| bats there was no prohibition in ryt of 
sent century. In 1802, an Act WAS | was asked was that the public should know 
passed imposing penalty on all persons} what they drank—whether a pure beer or 
“who mixed or prepared” from “any | some substitute.” 
material or ingredients whatever, except | 
malt and hops, any liquor to imitate or| The late Minister for Agriculture had, 
resemble beer or ale.” In 1811, this| alas, followed the other eminent makers 
prohibition was relaxed and a prepara-| and supporters of pure beer into another 
tion from burnt sugar and water, for| place. But fortunately the Member for 
colouring, was permitted. In 1816, it} West Monmouth (Sir W. Harcourt) was 
was apparently found that this was|still with them—{laughter|—and he 
leading to abuses, for the Act of 1811} would no doubt lend them his kindly 
was repealed, and henceforward nothing | assistance that day. The Member for 
could be used “ for, or as a substitute for,, West Monmouth was very much quoted 
barley-malt and hops,” and, for colour-| by the opponents of the Bill, but he was 
ing, only brown malt. Mr. Brougham, | not going to let them have a monopoly of 
speaking in that House on April 2nd,| the right hon. Gentleman. [Laughter.| 
1816, referred to the case of a brewer | In fact, it had been under his con- 
who was fined £500 for mixing and com-| sideration whether he should not send 
pounding from deleterious drugs, etc.,a| the right hon. Gentleman a dozen of 
certain liquor to imitate beer. In 1847, | Guinness’s stout, and had he done so he 
the use of sugar in the raw state was| thought he should have gone to Robert 
legalised. In 1862, legislation was again| Burns for an appropriate label and 
changed, and then in 1882, came the/| should have said :— 
repeal of the Malt Tax. Only two years | , 
later, Colonel Barne (one of the Mem-| “Oh, had the malt thy strength of mind, 


' Bees Or hops the flavour of thy wit 
bers for Suffolk), brought = Pure | ‘Twere drink for first of human kind— 
Beer Bill, which on Division was defeated | A gift that’s e’en for Malwood fit!” 


by 35, amongst the well-known Mem- 

bers voting in favour being the hon.|[Zoud laughter.] The Bill of 1886 had 
Members for West Mayo and North | now been superseded by that before them. 
Louth, and the present Minister of | Its promoters were animated by no other 


‘Mr. Quilter. 
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motive whatever, except the hest interests 
of the consumer and of agriculture. 
A statement had been made that he was 
considerably interested in a certain sec- 
tion of the brewing trade, but this he 
denied. His interests in the shares of one 
of the large brewing companies was small, 
and he could safely say he was in no way 
biassed. The petition which he had 
presented in favour of the Bill had 
been got up in a fortnight, at the sole 
expense of the farmers themselves. It 
contained 26,000 signatures, and was ac- 
companied by an intimation that 260,000 


names might have been secured if 
more time had been given. There 
could be no doubt that in the 


eastern counties there was a deep feeling 
that legislation in the direction proposed 
would tend to increase the health and 
comfort of the working classes, whose 
interest, as well as those of agriculture, 
they ought to have at heart. He had 
alluded to the interest taken by women 
in the signature of the petition. Those 
who knew the eastern counties well 
must be aware that the wives of the 
labouring men were a most important 
part of the household. Their frugality 
and industry often enabled the home to 
be kept up, and the wife knew far better 
often than the agricultural labourer him- 
self what was good for her old man. 
[Laughter.| The House would expect him 
to give some justification for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, and he would say, firstly, 
that it followed the lines of previous 
legislation. Every man had a right to 
get what he paid for, just as much as the 
purchaser of butter or coffee. Pure heer 
gave a greater food value, was more 
digestive, and—gravity for gravity—less 
intoxicating. A curious circumstance 
was going on in the brewing trade, which 
showed that some eminent members of 
it were not satisfied with what others 
were doing. Messrs. Guinness were, 
practically, doing of their own accord 
what was proposed to be done in this 
Bill. They were issuing a trade-mark 
label to bottlers, binding the user not to 
buy stout from any other brewer, the 
object being to secure the purchaser 
against receiving for Guinness’s stout that 
which was not, or only partially, theirs. 
This was the same principle. As to the 
poorer classes, especially in country dis- 
tricts, they could not drink what beer they 
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liked, but had tu buy the beer supplied by 
the particular brewer or association of 
brewers who dominated the houses. A 
great deal had been said about the growing 
preference for light ales, and that the 
brewers brewed what the public de- 
manded. There was no doubt some- 
thing in that, but, on the other hand, the 
public learned to like what was supplied 
them. It was made very nice. [ Laughter}. 
But the public had no adequate 
opportunity of choice. Beer was brewed 
to-day twenty degrees lighter than 
formerly, but was the same price. As 
the taxation increased, so the gravity 
decreased, and the brewer’s contributions 
to the Revenue, about which so much was 
heard, were*really derived from the con- 
sumers. Then he came to one of the most 
important and difficult parts of their con- 
tention —the interests of agriculture. The 
Bill was honestly brought forward in the 
interests of agriculture. Speaking as an 
agricultural member from the eastern 
counties, he thought that to keep arable 
land in cultivation was a matter of vast 
concern. The brewers derived double 
advantage from using substitutes for 
home-grown barley, for not only did 
they save the difference between the 
cost of such materials and barley-malt, 
but by lessening the demand for barley 
they depressed its price, and were enabled 
to purchase what they were obliged to 
buy at a correspondingly lower rate. 
At present, the official Returns did not 
disclose the amount of barley-malt used 
separately from malt from other corn, 
but he was glad to say that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had now sanc- 
tioned some alterations he had suggested 
in the brewers’ entry books, enabling 
one to see how much __barley-malt 
was used. Dealing with the increase 
of sugar, and the diminution in the 
proportion of malt, the Somerset 
House Returns showed that the total 
amount of sugar used in 1856 was 
1,790,000 Ibs. ; in 1876, 98,000,000 Ibs. ; 
and in 1895, it had risen to 254,704,000 
Ibs. The number of brewers in 1853 
was 45,294 ; in 1873, 29,969; in 1893, 
10,143 ; in 1895, 8,937. These figures 
showed the rateat which thesmall brewers 
were being swallowed up in this country. 
Taking the proportion of malt used to 
the hundredweight of sugar, he found 
that the large brewers (brewing over 
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800,000 barrels each), used in 1882, an 
average of 576 bushels of malt to the hun- 
dredweight of sugar; in 1893, they used 
only 350 bushels, and in 1895, 349 bushels. 
The medium brewers (brewing over 1,000 
barrels a year), used in 1882, an average 
of 39 bushels. In 1893, only 224 
bushels, and in 1895, two bushels less, 
1.e., only 20 bushels. The small brewers 
(brewing under 1,000 barrels a year) 
used, in 1882, an average of 165 bushels 
per hundredweight of sugar; in 1893, 
the proportion fell to 94 bushels; and 
in 1895 still lower to 89 bushels. 
A summary of these figures showed that 
in 1882 the average quantity of malt 
used to the hundredweight of sugar was 
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enabled to carry on his profession to the 
age of 84, and in explanation of this 
longevity it was explained that the old 
man never drank fewer than 16 flaschen 
of beer every day between 1 and 9 
o'clock. [Laughter.| He shuddered to 
think what the ultimate condition of a 
teacher of music would be in this country 
if he had to drink 16 flaschen of some 
of the decoctions sent out by some of 
his hon. Friends. [ZLaughter.] He 
and his friends had always been told 
that the Bills they introduced year after 
year were subjects for laughter and 
ridicule ; but, whereas the first announce- 
ments of these Bills were received with 
laughter, that laughter was changed soon 


42 bushels, in 1893 it was only 26 | after into laughter and cheers, and this 
bushels ; and in 1895 only 24 bushels. | year when it was announced, to cheers 


As examples of the variation in the pro- | only. 
portion of malt used during the year to | 


30th September 1895, he showed that the 


[Laughter.| He would now deal 
with the provisions of the Bi]. The Bill, at 
any rate, was drawn straight ; it said what 


Dublin brewers averaged 112,000 bushels | they meant, and if it was read a Second 
to the hnndredweight of sugar; Irish|Time its promoters would be willing in 


brewers generally, 256 bushels ; Scottish 
brewers, 65 bushels; English and Welsh 


brewers, 20 bushels; Burton brewers, 
42 bushels ; London brewers, 17} bushels. | 
The South London and Derby districts | 


showed very nearly the lowest average, 


112,000. If all the brewers used the 
same proportion of barley-malt as the 
Inland Revenue Returns showed to be 
used by Bass and Guinness, it was 
estimated that one million additional 
quarters of malt would be required 
annually. There was one consideration 
which ought not to be excluded in 
connection with this matter—namely, 
the example of Bavaria. He had been 
in correspondence with a _ leading 
brewer in Munich as to this subject, 
and his correspondence told him in 
effect that the extremely stringent laws 
which had prevailed for centuries there 
were regarded, both by brewers and 
consumers, with satisfaction, and that an 
infringement rarely occurred; no ad- 
juncts in the brewing of beer were per- 
mitted, and disregard of prohibitions 
entailed under certain conditions a 





|deal with, disease. 


Grand Committee or in Committee of 
the whole House to modify the Defini- 
tion Clause, or indeed, any clause in 
which it could be shown that it dealt 
unfairly with the interests of the great 


|trade with which it had always been 
with 13 bushels as against Dublin’s | 


the boast of agriculturists in the past 
that their relations were most inti- 
mate and friendly. The Definition 
Clause was an important one, but it was 
the same as in previous Bills, except that 
certain adjuncts were permitted. ‘“ Beer” 
for generations prior to the repeal of 
the malt tax, had always been under- 
stood to mean liquor brewed as defined 
in the Bill. Beer so brewed contained 
valuable nutritive, digestive, and strength- 
ening properties, which were only found 
in liquor brewed from _ substitutes 
in small quantities, if at all. Pure 
beer would keep for years, whereas 
substitute beer deteriorated rapidly. With 
regard to hops, he would remind the 
House that there had been no failure of 
the crop since 1882, and another failure 
was now less likely because growers were 
more alive to, and more competent to 
The fairness with 


heavy fine and six months’ imprison-| which the Bill had been prepared would 


ment. [Laughter.| Anyone who was 
acquainted with Bavarian beer knew 
what an excellent compound it was. 
When in Germany last, he was astonished 
to hear from a Bavarian that his father, 


be seen from the contents of the clause 
\relating to ‘‘ adjuncts.’’ 
|to ‘‘ fining,’’ which was described as a 
| process of clarifying after fermentation 
| by gelatinous or other substances, such 


With regard 


who had been a music master, had been | as isinglass—and ‘‘ colouring,’’ a process 


Mr. Quilter. 
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by which a standard colour was main- 
tained by the brewer—the framers of the 
Bill could not see that there was any 
harm in adding those definitions to the 
old definition clause, though they had 
put in the words ‘‘subject to the ap- 
proval of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue,’’ thinking it safer to be under 
the Commissioners’ wing. With regard 
to ‘‘ priming,’’ 7.¢e., adding to beer after 
fermentation, unfermented sugar or sac- 
charum to give it body and impart a 
full taste, they proposed to permit the 
use of sugar to an amount not exceeding 
3 per cent. in volume, about one gallon 
per barrel. At present the limit fixed 
by the Excise was 1} per cent. Sec- 
tion 4 of the Bill required that the 
retailer who offered for sale any fer- 
mented liquor made in imitation of, but 
not being, beer, ale, stout, or porter, as 
defined in the Measure, should give 
legible notice of the fact. There was, 
he admitted, a difficulty in their 
previous requirements that ingredients 
should be declared. The Bill would not 
affect temperance drinks, Kops ale, 
ginger beer, etc., which were exempted 
hy Section 9. Hon. Members who heard 
his speech on the Budget last year might 
remember what extraordinary substitutes 
were sometimes used for the ingredients 
of beer. The other day he saw on a 
wall a placard relating to a mysterious 
unnamed drink which was described as 
follows :—‘‘ It looks like beer, it smells 
like beer, it tastes like beer, and yet it 
is not beer.’’ [Laughter.| Thinking 
that this must be a temperance drink, 
he suggested that it ought to be called 
[here the hon. Member exhibited 
a placard containing the words — 
‘Cockermouth mixture.’’] [ Laughter. | 
The constituency of the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir W. Lawson), who had been 
identified with the temperance cause for 
so many years, might well give its name 
to this beverage. In dealing with this 
branch of his subject, he would like to 
remind the House that last year the sub- 
stitutes to which he felt it right to refer 
included ‘‘ aphrodite’’ and ‘‘ ecumin,’’ 
and at the close of his speech a porten- 
tous conference took place between the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Whitbread, the late Member for Bedford, 
and the hon. Member for Wimbledon. 
What 
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he did not know, but the partici- 
pation in it of the grave Member 
for Bedford, who was a model of 
propriety, forbade the idea that the 
word ‘‘aphrodite’’ could have been 
mentioned. [Zaughter.| The other sub- 
stitute, however, was probably discussed, 
and he suggested that this celebrated con- 
ference should in future be remembered 
as the ‘‘ Ecuminical Council.’’ [ Laughter. | 
As to ‘‘ marking,’’ nothing new was pro- 
posed. It was now the custom for casks 
and bottles to be markcd or labelled, and 
this was necessary for the protection and 
convenience of the brewer, the retailer, 
and the consumer. He had with him a 
label that had been sent him by a coun- 
try brewer. On it in large letters was 
** Brewed only from malt and hops.”’ 
There could be no difficulty in fixing a 
label of that kind on a cask of beer. 
The solicitude professed by brewers and 
others who were responsible for the use 
of substitutes in the manufacture of beer 
—their solicitude for the interests of the 
consumer, the retailer, and the agricul- 
turist—appeared to him to be rather 
extraordinary, and reminded him of the 
story of the wolf and Little Red Riding 
Hood. What consideration had the 
brewers shown in the past for the con- 
sumer, the retailer, and the agricul- 
turist ? They had shown that they were 
ready to use inferior materials and to 
adopt a system which jeopardised the 
trade of the small publican, and their 
action had not been particularly en- 
couraging to the growers of British 
barley. For malting purposes, home- 
grown barley, he asserted, was not 
generally inferior to foreign barley. 
Foreign barley had only once taken the 
champion prize in the Malting Barley 
Competitions held at the Brewers’ Exhi- 
bition. Professor Long, the well known 
agriculturist, in a recent article, said :— 


‘“ Whatever may be the quality of individual 
samples of imported barley, there is no doubt 
about one fact, that until last year no samples 
of imported barley in competition at the 
Brewers’ Exhibition approached the British 
barley in quality from a malting point of 


view.” 


It was said that home-grown barley was 
too heavy. Before the malt tax was 


‘taken off heavy barleys used to be re- 


i 


took place at that conference quired by brewers, but since then the 
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cultivation had altered,. and farmers, 
by attention to manuring, rotation of 
crops, and the selection of seed and soil, 
were able to grow barley to suit the 
brewers’ present requirements. That 
improvement would continue from year 
to year, for farmers realised that they 
must attempt at any rate to grow crops 
that suited their best customers. British 
agriculturists recognised that foreign 
barley in some seasons had the advan- 
tage over ours for some purposes, and 
they must be prepared to see, if the 
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Bill passed in its present form, a 
larger proportion of foreign barley 


used by the brewers for a short time. 
The Measure might have that effect, 
but he did not believe that that 
state of things would continue long. 
They would no doubt hear a good deal 
to-day about foreign barley; they would 
doubtless be told by brewers that if the 
Bill passed, they would use nothing but 
foreign barley. There were whispers to 
that effect last night, but he hoped that 
such a threat would not be hurled at the 
depressed agriculturists across the Floor 
of this House. He could well imagine 
that if the Bill passed an object lesson 
would be administered to our farmers,— 
long processions of wagons filled with 
foreign barley, marked “Grown in 
Germany,” would perhaps be seen in 
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certainly was prepared to do so or he 
would not have so repeatedly introduced 
the Bill. Its supporters undoubtedly 
believed the Bill was for their good. 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read, a former well- 
known and highly respected Member of 
this House, told the First Lord of the 
Treasury the other day that there was 
no question on which the East Anglican 
farmers and agriculturists were more 
agreed than legislation in this direction. 
He was not a hop grower, but he had 
extreme sympathy with the people of the 


| hopdistricts, whocould no longer cultivate 


hops and obtain a fair return. He had 
no doubt what was said with respect to 
barley would be said with regard to 
hops. He remembered that at a tem- 
perance meeting in a city, not many 
miles from where he lived, one of the 
tradesmen said he was not at all sur- 
prised that there was so much bad beer 
sold in the city, because he lived opposite 
the principal brewery of the city, and he 
had never seen a single pocket of hops 
go into that brewery. The next market 
day a collision took place opposite that 
tradesman’s door. Two very heavy lorries 
laden with pockets of hops collided 
near the man’s door, and for a consider- 
able time there was a mountain of hops 
there obstructing his business, and 
affording him an object lesson of the 


Long Acre, Clerkenwell, Wimbledon, | absurdity of making reckless and false 
and elsewhere. That sort of thing im-| statements. [Zaughter.] Now, it was said 
pressed the agricultural mind, which | that sugar was necessary for light ales 


was easily frightened. There were | to suit the public taste. Light sparkling 
many agricultural Members in the|ales could be brewed without sugar. 


House who would like to vote for the| He hada letter from the head of one 





Bill, but would be afraid to do so. He 
wished it was in his power to speak 
to them as authoritatively on this 
question as he hoped some 
supporters of the Bill would. Personally, 
he believed that English barley was, to 


therefore the threat that no English 
barley would be used by London brewers 
was of no avail. Farmers felt their 
impotence. Agriculturists as a body, 
those especially in the Eastern counties, 
were very poor, and they looked with 
dismay at the prospect of not being able 
to sell their barley. The power of the 
great brewing trade over them was 
enormous, but they should be prepared 
to accept the result of the Measure. He 


Mr. Quilter. 


other | our pale ale or strong ale, and we could turn out 

| without sugar mild ales and stouts which would 
be looked upon as perfection.” 

some extent, absolutely necessary in the | 

brewing of that class of beer which was | 

most affected, certainly in London, and | 





| of the largest concerns in the country, in 
which that gentleman said :— 


‘“‘ Guinness’ use no sugar at all ; we use none in 


A small pure beer brewer wrote :— 


“As to my opinion of light or any strength 
beer, there is nothing to take the place, in my idea, 
of good sound barley-malt and English hops. 
Iam brewing from nothing else, and, without 
boasting, I am giving entire satisfaction, more 
especially in ——. Mechanics know as well, or 
better, than any other class, what really good 
sound beer is. But there is hardly a chance for 
asmall man like myself, for as soon as I work 
up a nice trade, whether public house or beer 
shop, the large brewers at once buy the places 
up at enormous prices. I am satisfied I can suit 
the popular taste with beer made from malt and 
hops, and shall use nothing else. Trusting you 
may prove successful with your Bill.” 
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He did not wish to weary the House 
with reading too many letters, but there 
was one from a firm of brewers in 
(iloucestershire which he particularly de- 
sired to read. It was as follows :-— 


“We heartily wish you success with your 
Pure Beer Bill. We think it a very reasonable 
and necessary Measure. Necessary for the good 
of the public, and necessary for the good of the 
agricultural interest. There is, we believe, a 
great deal of insincerity in the arguments gener- 
ally brought forward against it.” 


He did not venture to speak in any way 
the sentiments of that powerful body, 
the Licensed Victuallers, but he under- 
stood that a large number of the trade 
protection societies had passed resolu- 
tions recently approving of this Bill. 
One licensed victualler writing to him 
said : 


“ Brewers should be made to put a distinguish- 
ing mark on all casks which contain beer made 
from other than malt and hops so that it could 
be seen on the drays in the streets. This is only 
one of the evils of the tied-house system.”’ 


It was not proposed by the Bill to inter- 
fere in any way with the method of 
taxation, no additional supervision would 
be necessary, and there would be under 
the Bill no more espionage than at 
present. The same system of checks now 
practised would suffice to secure the 
practical objects of the Bill. The num- 
ber of brewers was decreasing annually, 
but he was not aware the staff at Somer- 
set House had been reduced in the same 
proportion. There was one serious 
question raised by brewers, and that was 
that the Bill would give an _ unfair 
preference to the foreigner, that the im- 
portation of foreign beer would be 
fostered. If it was desired the promoters 
of the Bill would be quite prepared to 
assent to the insertion of a clause that 
the word foreign should be added to the 
name of aJ] such liquors—that Pilsener 
should be sold as Foreign Pilsener for 
instance. Butthe sale of foreign beer 
was comparatively insignificant because 
he was unable to trace it in the Board of 
Trade Returns under a separate head ; 
he could scarely believe it was included 
under the heading of “drugs.” [ Laughter. ] 
Why should beer be deprived of its 
name’? Previous to the repeal of the 
malt tax the name of beer was 
associated with the product of barley- 
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malt and hops, and, therefore, they were 
not taking the name away but only 
taking it back. The use of substitutes 
to the extent now practised was not con- 
templated when the Free Mash Tun was 
granted. Liberty was converted by the 
brewers into licence. Only two years 
afterwards (1882), and almost every 
Session since, Bills had been introduced 
to protect the public against such abuse 
of this liberty. There was another 
point he must allude to, it was but 
courteous to an important body like the 
brewers to do so. There was the re- 
ported compact or compromise of 1880 
This is held up as something which must 
on no account be violated. If such a 
compact was ever entered into, this Bill 
would not interfere with it as suggested ; 
brewers would still enjoy such freedom 
as the compact secured to them. This 
freedom, however, had not been unre- 
stricted in the past. For instance, the 
use of saccharin was forbidden by the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners, and suc- 
cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer had 
broken the “ bargain” by increasing the 
duty. Brewers, however, had a happy 
way of turning increases of duty into a 
source of enhanced profit. Before he sat 
down he must read a few words from a 
letter he had received from the Chairman 
of the Middlesex County Council. That 
gentleman said :— 


‘**T am fully convinced that the worst forms 
of drunkenness may largely develop themselves 
in consequence of the poisonous nature of the 
beverages often supplied as beer. I heartily 
wish you success.”’ 


And he must allude for a moment to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House. To a recent deputation of East 
Anglian farmers the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke in terms of the warmest sym- 
pathy with the agricultural interest, for 
which, on behalf of all those interested 
in agriculture in the Eastern Counties, 
he desired to offer him their grateful 
thanks. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
in answer to Mr. Clare Sewell Read, 
said :— 


“He could, at all events, go this length 
with his Friend (Mr. Quilter), that it was a 
matter of great regret that other articles were 
gradually being substituted for barley in the 
making of beer. That was a misfortune un- 
doubtedly for the farmer, and also, he thought, 
for the consumer.”’ 
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It only remained for him now to thank,had mentioned desirable from an agri- 
the House for the consideration it had | cultural and also from a national point 


extended to him, and the attention with 
which it had listened to the remarks he 


of view ? He maintained that they were. 


From the producers’ point of view—and 


had made. The House had always shown the producers of whom he spoke and 
| whom he desired to benefit were, of course, 


indulgence towards an hon. Member who, 


however mistaken his views might be} 


deemed, could show that he had done his 
best to ascertain the facts relating to the 
subject on which he spoke, or in regard 
to which he proposed legislation. The 
promoters of this Bill introduced it in the 


full and firm belief that it would confer | 


great benefit on the country, on the 
agriculturist, on the public generally, 
and especially on the labouring man ; and 
he trusted the House would not dis- 
appoint the hopes and expectations the 
Bill had encouraged among the agri- 
cultural community by refusing to assent 
to the Second Reading. He would there- 
fore ask hon. Members to set aside all 
private or Party considerations, and 
strike another blow in the direction 
of health and temperance, and of that 
honesty of trade which used to be the 
boast of the English nation. [Cheers.] 
CoLtonEL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport) said, he desired to see 
the Bill fairly and fully discussed on its 
merits, and, in supporting it, to make his 
own position perfectly clear. He said 
there were two or three propositions 
which induced him to do so. In the first 
place he based his support on the prin- 
ciple that a consumer when purchasing 
any article was entitled to have it as 
genuine as possible, and to be safeguarded 
against adulteration. That principle 
underlay the Bill, and it was one which 
had been made the basis of a great deal 
of recent legislation in regard to articles 
of food. It was accepted and acted upon 
in the case of the Margarine Acts, the 
Merchandise Marks Act, and only a few 
days ago the House again recognised it 
in regard to the marking of foreign meat. 
The Measure had two main objects— 
one, to benefit the consumer by insuring 
him full knowledge of the article he was 
buying, and the other to benefit the pro- 
ducer of the raw material requisite for 
the brewing of pure beer by enhan- 
cing the demand which would follow 
the production of a pure article. 
He believed the public really desired 
pure beer, and that they only purchased 
other beer because they were misled in 
the matter. Were the two objects he 


Mr, Quilter, 





the growers of barley and hops—he con- 
tended that it was of paramount national 
importance, under the existing circum- 
stances of agricultural depression—that 
the cultivation of arable land should be 
maintained in the country. [ Hear, 
hear!”] In the recent returns of the 
Royal Society of Agriculture it was 
shown that in 1895 there were 289,000 
fewer acres under arable cultivation in 
England than in 1894—an area in the 
aggregate as large as the county of Bed- 
ford. Reckoning that every 100 acres 
gave employment to four men, the with- 
drawal of this large quantity of land 
from arable cultivation meant a loss of 
employment for no fewer than 11,560 
men. Even if it was assumed that the 
land was utilised for pasturage purposes, 
and that employment was found for one 
man to every 100 acres, then the with- 
drawal from arable cultivation showed a 
loss of work for 8,670 men. {| Hear, 
hear!”] The returns further showed 
that in the same year there were 600 
fewer acres of hops cultivated, and 
500,000 acres withdrawn from the culti- 
vation of corn, which meant loss of em- 
ployment to 15,000 or 20,000 men. The 
only redeeming point in all those figures 
was that there was an increase in the 
area of barley cultivation of 78,000 acres; 
so that, to that extent, the increased 
cultivation of barley had mitigated the 
withdrawal of land from corn cultiva- 
tion. What was the state of the case 
now? Present prices, as against the pro- 
ducer of ordinary malting barley, were 
so bad that there was an inclination to 
give up the continued production of 
barley and to throw that further amount 
of land out of cultivation. If, then, 
prices were so low as to make that con- 
tingency possible, the House and the 
nation were face to face with the fact 
that the only crop which stood between 
the country and the loss of its arable 
cultivation was threatened by the posi- 
tion to which it had been reduced ; and, 
therefore, he urged that it was of para- 
mount importance to bolster up that 
special industry by every fair and legiti- 
mate proposal possible. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
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The objections to the Bill were of two 
kinds. There were the objections of the 
substitute makers, who seemed to lay 
down that the consumer should not be 
interested in the Measure because the 
continued use of substitutes would not 
injure him in any way. On this point 
he should like to submit to the House 
briefly the opinion of one or two scientific 
men who were certainly competent to 
judge in the, matter. He referred to 
Mr. W. C. Young, public analyst for the 
districts of Poplar, Whitechapel, and St. 
George’s-in-the-East, and Dr. Bernays, 
the chemist of St. Thomas’s Hospital. In 
a paper which had been issued, Mr. Young 
said :-— 


“1, Barley-malt contains important nitroge- 
nous and mineral constituents, possessing valu- 
able nutrition, digestive and strengthening 
properties. 


“92. Maize, malt, saccharine and other malt 
substitutes do not contain these matters, or only 
in very small quantities. 

“3. Beer brewed from barley-malt differs from 
that brewed from any of its substitutes in con- 
taining the above-mentioned important con- 
stituents. 


“4. Beer brewed from malt substitutes is 
practically only a solution of alcohol, so that of 
all the properties beer should possess, it has 
only the worst—that of intoxication. 

“5. The alcohol produced from barley-malt is 
purer than that from maize, rice, etc., the latter 
containing appreciable quantities of fusel oil. 

“6. Beer brewed from these substitutes will 
not keep sound for more than a few days. 


“7, After a long study of the subject I have 
been assured by a gentleman who was for many 
years a medical officer of health for one of the 
poorest quarters of the East End of London, 
that in the majority of cases that had come 
under his notice of the worst form of confirmed 
drunkenness, he could trace the effects to the 
continual drinking of such beer, as what is 
commonly known as ‘fourpenny ale.’ He attri- 
butes much of the squalor, dirtiness, and 
wretchedness of the poor in his parish to the 
use of this ‘fourpenny ale.’ ”’ 


Further, Mr. Young said :— 


“Tt is untrue, as recently published analyses 
will show, that English barley-malts contain 
more nitrogenous matter than foreign. It is 
not proved that more than a certain proportion 
of nitrogenous matter is most detrimental to 
the success of brewing operations; on the con- 
trary, authorities say that the results of experi- 
ments show that on no account should malt be 
condemned for English brewing purposes, 
because it contains a high amount of soluble 
nitrogenous matter, and further, that the best 
malts are amongst those containing the highest 
percentage of soluble nitrogen, and that the 
worst of all contains the least.” 
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Dr. Bernays said :— 


‘The value of beer made from barley-malt 
and hops has been so well understood in the past, 
that at the present day, owing to the uncertain 
character of beer, various substitutes, under the 
name of ‘malt extracts’ etc., etc., are much 
recommended by the medical profession.” 


Again :— 


“A beer made from malt and hops has a 
slight nutritive value ; but, as a rule, a drink is 
not for nutrition. The faculty of promoting 
digestion gives to such beer a unique character. 
But as regards beer made from nearly all so- 
called substitutes, the effect upon the general 
health of the beer-drinking community is dis- 
tinctly bad, and encourages to my knowledge, the 
additions of the gin and other mere alcoholics.” 


That was somewhat strong evidence, 
taken, of course, for what it was worth, 
proceeding, at all events, from rather a 
knowledgable quarter. They were told 
that the beer brewed in London was 
exactly what the taste of the town de- 
sired. He did not profess to be any 
judge of the taste of London for beer, 
but he knew that in the Black Country, 
not long ago, objection was taken to the 
beer supplied from a certain quarter as 
being apparently very much doctored and 
thick, and apparently not at all genuine 
or wholesome. The reply was :— 

“Ah, but that is the taste which prevails ‘in 
the Black Country, and of course we must 
— that which the Black Country prefers to 

Ink. 


That went a long way to show that 
something was needed in the direction 
of a definition of what was a wholesome 
and clean liquor. Let him now deal 
with the other classes of objections to the 
Bill, the objections taken by brewers, 
and addressed chiefly to the producers of 
barley and of hops. It was perfectly true 
there had been, as between the agricul- 
tural party and the brewers’ party, a 
very close, and, on the whole, a very 
genuine alliance. He had been in the 
House ten years, and during a great 
part of that time he had found himself 
solicited to support and uphold the brew- 
ing interest when it had been challenged 
by successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, and he did not know that he 
had ever hesitated to give to that interest 
what little support his vote and in- 
fluence amounted to. But now he wished 
to utter a fair warning to the brewers, 
and it was that, although agriculturists 
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were perfectly willing to continue the 
alliance, it must not be based on the 
idea that agriculture was to be the 
subordinate partner, and that agricul- 
ture was to be dragged after the brewing 
interest. It would not be wise for their 
allies to press too hardly the doctrine of 
a common alliance, lest the subordinate 
partner should find it necessary to take 
exception to the terms of the alliance. 
Reference was often made to the com- 
pact of 1880. It would be unfortunate 
for the continuance of that compact if it 
could be shown that, under the terms of 
that compact, the brewing interest was 
continually prosperous and the agricul- 
tural interest was continuously depressed. 
He hoped and believed the alliance 
would continue, but it could only con- 
tinue on fair and equitable terms. 
[Lronical Opposition cheers.| The agri- 
cultural interest had no wish whatever 
to impute to the brewers as a body any 
hostile inclination in this matter. He 
had no wish to impute that the brewers 
did not wish to act fairly and squarely, 
and he desired to take battle on this 
ground, that agriculturists, in promoting 
this Bill, were promoting that which 
they genuinely believed to be ultimately 
for the good of the agricultural portion 
of the commnunity. The brewers 
argued that the present proposals would 
work in an opposite direction to that 
which the promoters of the Bill believed. 
He did not agree with the brewers. He 
was willing to listen to their arguments, 
hut at all events let the conflict between 
the parties be absolutely free from im- 
putation of bad motive on either side. 
His hon. Friend who moved the Second 
Reading said the brewers denied a 
double advantage from the use of sub- 
stitutes, because they not only saved the 
difference between the cost of barley and 
that of the substitutes, but by lessening 
the demand they also depressed the price 
of barley. An hon. Gentleman who re- 
presented the brewing interest took ex- 
ception to that statement, but it seemed 
to him an unanswerable proposition. 
Brewers must derive an advantage from 
brewing from a cheaper material, and 
must, by using it, lessen the demand for 
the more expensive material. It could 
not be gainsaid that if the Bill passed 
there must of necessity be a much larger 
consumption of barley, whether foreign 
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or home grown, and there must, conse- 
quently, be a rise in the price of the 
article. In that enhancement of price 
home growers must decidedly participate. 
They did not for a moment say that 
brewers would entirely fill the gap in 
their materials by home-grown barley. 
They allowed it was probable that 
brewers would, to a certain extent, use 
foreign barley for certain purposes, but 
they felt that in the extra consumption 
home-grown barley would find a place. 
They could not, therefore, see how it was 
possible for the position of the home 
growers to be worse than it was now. 
It was asserted that foreign barley was 
more fitted for brewing purposes, but his 
hon. Friend had answered that by show- 
ing that in open competition foreign 
barley had only once been «ble to hold 
its own with home grown. Putting on 
one side for a moment first-class barley, 
which it was conceded would always 
command a high price, was it true that 
the great mass of second-class malting 
barley would be pushed out of cultiva- 
tion and demand by the necessity to use 
foreign barley owing to the properties 
foreign barely had inherent in it ? That 
was the crux of the situation. It was 
one of those questions which could only 
be submitted to the common sense of the 
House. At the present moment there 
were many lands which for many years 
had been celebrated for the goodness of 
the malting barley they had grown, 
barley which had been readily bought. 
How was it that this year the product 
of those lands was almost unsaleable in 
the malting market? It was not be- 
cause the sample was worse, the sample 
being very similar, in some respects even 
better, than that which in recent years 
had commanded a better price. There 
had been a greater introduction of foreign 
barley, and that had forced down the 
price of the home-grown commodity. 
By all the returns he could get, a curious 
fact was that the importation of foreign 
barley had been particularly restricted 
during the very time this home-grown 
produce had fallen in value, and if, 
therefore, it was neither by foreign 
barley or by home-grown barley that 
beer was made, were they not forced to 
the conclusion that there must be utilised 
for the purpose of brewing very large 
quantities of some material other than 
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barley, of some sort, whether foreign or 
home grown? There was another point 
he wished to mention. Was it not pos- 
sible to correct the so-called deficiency 
in home-grown barley by a wiser and 
more skilful method of cultivation ? 
Farmers were not dullards or fools, and 
when they saw that one sort of article 
was likely to bring a better price in a 
better market, they naturally turned 
their attention in the direction of that 
better article. If it be the fact that 
our barley be deficient in quality by rea- 
son of the process of cultivation, he was 
quite sure farmers would be found quite 
ready to correct matters, and produce, 
if possible, a barley which would meet 
the demand. It was only fair to remind 
the House that the Bill did not prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of liquid from 
any other compounds besides those of 
barley, malt, and hops. All they asked 
was that there should be a definition of 
beer. The statement had been made 
that, to bring medium English barley up 
to the quality which was necessary, a 
greater inclusion of sugar should be per- 
mitted. If that was proved, the pro- 
moters of the Bill, who were not unrea- 
sonable, would be willing to meet 
Amendments. They did not wish to set 
up any iron line of refusal. This was 
no electioneering Bill. None of the 
seats of those who backed the Bill de- 
pended upon their attitude with regard 
to the Bill, whether they were in oppo- 
sition to it or supported it. It was 
desirable to know whether this Bill was 
worth supporting, or whether it had 
better be withdrawn ; or, further, whe- 
ther they had better consider some Mea- 
sure in favour of the re-introduction of 
the malt tax. They were not going into 
action without reserves behind them. 
The Bill was based on an honest prin- 
ciple, and its objects were clear and 
laudable. There should be a free vote 
for or against the Bill, and it was in 
that view that he gave his cordial sup- 
port to the Bill. 

Mr. THOMAS USBORNE (Essex, 
Chelmsford) said, he had risen to move 
that this Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, not because he disap- 
proved of its objects, but because he felt 
sure that were this Bill ever to become 
an Act, it would have exactly the oppo- 
site effect to that intended by its pro- 
moters. The first thing that he ob- 
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served was that.all except one connected 
with the promotion of this Bill were hon. 
Members representing agricultural con- 
stituencies. But he also represented an 
agricultural constituency, than which 
not one in England had suffered more 
from the low price obtainable for its 
cereal products, and as an agricultural 
Member, and that only, he meant to 
speak that afternoon. Of course, he 
was a brewer, and meant to use his 
knowledge as such to enforce the few 
arguments he proposed to submit to the 
House; or, let him put the case in 
another light. Were he not a brewer, 
he should not be aware how great an in- 
jury to agriculture the passing of this 
Bill, in any form, would work. The 
objects of the Bill were two: (1) to 
secure pure beer for the consumer; and 
(2) to raise the price of barley. He 
would gladly pass over the first object, 
but in ordinary civility to the promoters 
of the Bill, he could not move its rejec- 
tion and take no notice of the words 
“purity ’’ and ‘‘ adulteration,’ which 
were to be found on its front page. 
Beer was manufactured as _ follows : 
What brewers called a sweet wort was 
obtained from saccharine producing sub- 
stances soaked in the mash tun with the 
required amount of water, which sweet 
wort was afterwards converted into beer 
by the process of fermentation, during 
which process 75 per cent. of the saccha- 
rine matter was converted into alcohol, 
and did not, therefore, so far as that 75 
per cent. was concerned, affect the 
wholesomeness of the beer, whatever the 
original saccharine producing materia! 
might have been. So much for what he 
would call his preface. Now he would 
deal with the words ‘‘ pure beer.’’ He 
had looked out the word ‘‘ pure’’ in the 
dictionary, and found one of its mean- 
ings to be ‘‘ unmixed ’’ and, as such was 
the case, he was precluded from object- 
ing to its use; but what it certainly did 
not mean was a beer that was either 
bright, wholesome, or palatable. There 
might be the sweet wort composed of all 
barley and consequently pure by the 
dictionary, but if the composition of that 
wort was such as to prevent the fer- 
mentation from being healthy and com- 
plete, it did not produce a bright, whole- 
some, and palatable beer, and he dis- 
tinctly stated that from the great bulk 
of English barley his 30 years experience 
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had told him that it was impossible to 
produce a wort that would give the 
brewer a healthy and complete fermenta- 
tion He now came to the nasty word 
**adulteration.’? He knew nothing of 
adulteration in the manufacture of beer ; 
neither did the promoters of this Bill. 
What they wished the House to believe 
was that the substitutes for malt used 
by the brewers were used to adulterate 
the beer. What were these substitutes ? 
Sugar in various forms, prepared rice, 
and maize ; these, as a country brewer, 
were the only substitutes he knew of. 
He found that the quantities used 
throughout England were, sugar, 14 per 
cent., and the others 4 per cent., or 18 
per cent. in all, and as both rice and 
maize were used for the same purposes 
as sugar, and were certainly not un- 
wholesome, he would, during this De- 
bate, speak of sugar only. Now, no one 
could seriously assert that the use of sugar 
was adulteration in the ordinary sense ; 
but if it was, why were the brewers to 
be allowed to add 3 per cent. of it to the 
finished beer? That 3 per cent. repre- 
sented as much sugar left in the beer as 
the whole 14 per cent. added to the sweet 
wort, because, as he had stated, 75 per 
cent. of the whole saccharine matter in 
the sweet wort was, during the process 
of fermentation, converted into alcohol. 
But he would not detain the House by 
labouring this question of adulteration. 
He would be content to read part of a 
speech delivered in this House on the 
10th of last May by the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He said :— 


“No doubt the Pure Beer Bill prohibits 
the use of any other material for the manu- 
facture of beer than malt and hops. It is not 
disputed that brewers do not put deleterious 
articles into their beer, although no doubt they 
use considerable and increasing quantities of 
sugar in its manufacture. For the reason I 
have already given, I believe that sugar is a 
good material for brewing the lighter kinds of 
beer, and besides sugar other substitutes for 
malt and hops are rarely used. I am informed 
that in addition to sugar a certain quantity 
of maize is used, but there is nothing unwhole- 
some in that grain. The real truth is that 
brewers are bound to brew a beer which their 
countrymen want. There can be no question 
at all about that.” 


Now, he wished to offer two observa- 
tions on this quotation he had made. 
The first was that he very much wished 
that he possessed to-day 25 per cent. of 
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the debating power of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
or that he could express in four times as 
many words such a complete defence of 
the brewers against the charge of adul- 
teration. Thesecond was that he wished 
that when making his speech on the 10th 
of last May, the right hon. Gentleman 
had known as much of this particular 
subject as he did to-day, because he would 
then have added to what he said at that 
time some words as the following :— 
But besides this lighter kind of beer, 
there is the mild beer, largely—indeed 
mainly, consumed by the working men 
of this country. Their taste in beer has 
been rapidly changing, so that whereas 
25 years ago they drank a beer at least 
three months old, and more often 12, 
they now drink it one week old, and 
will not touch it if it is four weeks ; and 
for the production of such a beer, I am 
informed sugar is almost a necessity, 
owing to the beer having to be brewed 
in the hottest months of the year. But 
now he came to the second and real 
object of the promoters of the Bill, and 
the real reason why he had moved its 
rejection. Their second object was to 
force the barley grown by their consti- 
tuents into the brewer's mash tun. 
Would keeping sugar out of the tun 
force the barley into it? Most certainly 
not. It would force it out by forcing in 
far more foreign barley than the amount 
of sugar withdrawn. What was it that 
the operative brewer wanted in his tun, 
so as to get a sweet wort that would 
give him a healthy and complete fer- 
mentation? Why, the sun! The sun 
is the creator of all saccharine sub- 
stances. How much Engish barley 
would leave the tun with the sugar was 
no doubt a matter of opinion, and men 
might differ about it, but one fact was 
beyond dispute—namely, that sugar, 
rice, and, to a somewhat less extent, 
maize, were grown under a much hotter 
sun than German or French, or, indeed, 
any foreign barley. It was, therefore, 
evident that the equivalent of one 
quarter of sugar contained far more sun 
than one quarter of foreign barley, and 
his experience told him that it was at 
least as three to one in the average of 
samples of those barleys. If then, one 
quarter of sugar would do the work (in 
sun providing) of three quarters of 
foreign barley, it would be evident to 
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the House that the brewer must add to 
the foreign barley he used, three 
quarters, and reduce the English by two 
quarters if he might not use sugar. 
Now, he would put this matter in 
another light. He brewed, himself, 
with slight variations for the time of 
the year, as follows: He used 80 per 
cent. of Essex barley, 10 per cent of 
foreign (Smyrna), and 10 per cent of 
sugar. If this Bill ever became law he 
should certainly be forced, in order to 
get enough sun into the mash tun, to 
use 40 per cent. of foreign barley, and 
60 per cent. of English. It might of 
course be argued that he was wrong, 
that his 30 years’ experience in various 
country breweries had taught him 
nothing ; but he hoped to hear his views 
confirmed in the course of this Debate, 
and if it was held that he was wrong, 
which he did not think would be the 
case, as to the proportion of three to 
one, still he was certain that the fact 
would not be denied that there was more 
sun in sugar than in any barley, and 
that, therefore, sugar would better supply 
the great deficiency of sun in our Eng- 
lish barleys, than an equal quantity of 
foreign barley, be it grown where it 
might. With reference to the Bill as 
it would affect the brewers’ pockets, 
possibly some of his brothers in the trade 
might be anxious about it. He was 
not. He did not believe it would make 
any difference to the brewers, because to 
the extent that it would raise the price 
of foreign, it would, to his great regret, 
lower the price of English barleys. 
What he knew, and what he was 
anxious to avoid, was this: that in the 
event of the Bill passing the amount of 
money that he now paid to his friends 
and neighbours for the produce of the 
land they now farmed would be reduced 
by at least 20 per cent. But the promoters 
of this Bill might fairly say to him, 
“You approve our objects, what do you 
propose ?” And his answer was “ Your 
first object I have, with great assistance 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, demolished the 
necessity to legislate for. Your second 
object I would attain by going back to 
the Malt Tax. And why? The Malt 
Tax was a tax on the measure of the 
barley. The beer duty is a tax on the 
weight of the saccharine matter obtained. 
Now the average number of the brewers 
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pounds of extract obtained on English 
barley is 10 to 15 per cent. more than 
that obtained from foreign of the same 
bulk, and therefore, if the tax on the 
same quantity of both is the same, the 
desire on the part of the brewer for profit 
will force him to use all the English 
barley he possibly can.” Of course the 
loss of the free mash tun to the brewers 
would be a great inconvenience. But if 
the Government would, either in their 
Budget proposals or by a Bill, go back 
to the Malt Tax, he should, as an agri- 
cultural Member, feel it his duty to 
support them. He thanked the House 
for the patience with which they had 
listened to his first, and he hoped, last 
effort at making a speech. He hoped 
they would give them a majority against 
the Second Reading of this extraordinary 
Measure, and that so he might have 
contributed something towards rescuing 
his unfortunate constituents from what 
he was prepared to admit was an honest 
and well-meant effort on the part of his 
hon. Friends to serve them. He begged 
to move that the Bill be read that day 
six months. 

*Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) 
seconded the Amendment. He observed 
that it was evident from the speech of 
his hon. Friend that the brewers could 
take care of themselves and were well 
represented there, while it was also 
evident that they would not be damaged 
by the Bill. He desired to speak for 
an interest that would be very seriously 
damaged, and people who were not in 
the wealthy position of brewers and able 


.to take care of themselves, but who were 


powerless unless the House protected them. 
He must refer to the period at which 
the Malt Tax was repealed. There was 
no doubt that if ever there could be a 
compact between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, representing the Treasury of 
this country and its fiscal system and 
the public of the country, a compact was 
made then—a compact under which the 
nation had admittedly gained, at that 
time he thought, at the rate of £400,000 
a year, certainly over £300,000, and he 
believed at the present time over 
£500,000 a year. The Malt Tax was 
repealed, and instead of it the Beer 
Tax was imposed, in consideration 
of which it was distinctly understood 
that the brewers should have a free 
mash tun. That was to say they were 
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to be allowed to brew beer by what- 
ever name they chose to call it, with 
any ingredients that would make beer, 
and it was for the public to determine 
whether they would drink it or not. 
That system had resulted largely to the 
benefit of the country. It had called 
into existence a number of beneficial 
trades which had been productive 
of good to the country, employing 
many hundreds of the poor of the labour- 
ing classes in the manufacture and supply 
of a substitute. Many hon. Members, 
he dared say, had received a circular 
letter signed by as many as 14 firms and 
establishments of considerable magni- 
tude, some of which happened to be 
located in his constituency. That was 
the only interest he represented as 
against the Bill, other than that which 
every hon. Member ought to represent, 
namely, the interest of justice. The 
Mover and Seconder of the Bill had 
dealt in a fair way in launching the 
Measure before the House. The principle 
of the Bill, to put it shortly, was to call 
a spade a spade. That was a good prin- 
ciple to which he had no objection, 
but let them see how the principle 
was to be worked out. The objects of 
the Bill were two in number. The first 
was to enable everybody who bought 
beer to know what he got and paid for, 
and the second was, from a financial 
point of view, to doa great benefit to the 
large industry of agriculture. The latter 
he took to be the main object of the 
Bill, and was one with which every hon. 
Member would sympathise. But in en- 
deavouring to find a remedy for one 
great evil they must be quite sure they 
did not create half-a-dozen others. One 
incident of the system of free trade 
which this country had adopted, with 
the fierce and dreadful competition which 
sometimes exceeded all bounds and drove 
out of existence one manufacture or 
another, had this compensating advan- 
tage, that it did, somehow or other, call 
into existence other trades, avocations, 
and manufactures which found employ- 
ment for the thousands who were thrown 
out of work from the disused industry. 
It thus came to pass that on the total 
roll call of the labour of the country 
they found that notwithstanding the 
increase in the population the residue 
who were unemployed, and who went to 
the wall, was, on the whole balance of 
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the trades that went out of existence 
and came into existence, not more but 
rather less than it was before. Let 
him appeal to the supporters of the Bill 
and their agricultural friends not to be 
carried away by any idea that they 
would do a large benefit indirectly to 
that oppressed and suffering industry 
to such an extent as to make them 
forget they might be throwing out of 
employment thousands of others in the 
ancillary trades that had been brought 
into existence by the repeal of the Malt 
Tax and other similar causes. Let him 
point to another consequence of the 
passing of this Bill based upon this 
same alteration of the law that was 
then made. It was, perhaps, right that 
he should read the terms which Mr. 
Gladstone—who, whatever they might, 
think of his views upon other matters 
was, at any rate, looked upon as a great 
fiscal authority, and whose opinion would 
be respected—used, in June, 1880, in 
proposing to repeal the Malt Tax. The 
right hon. Gentleman then said :— 


“T am of opinion that it is of enormous 
advantage to the community to liberate an in- 
dustry so large as this with regard to the choice 
of those materials. The tax upon the fiscal 
product we must retain, but, when we re- 
member that fifty million pounds is the value 
of the article produced, I would ask the House 
whether it is not a great object of policy, 
whether it is not a great step towards a more 
perfect fulfilment of those principles of freedom 
of commerce we have been endeavouring to 
maintain for the last forty years, to liberate— 
as to choice of materials and as to the process 
of manufacture—an industry so vast in its scope 
as is this particular industry.” 


Let them see what would be the con- 


sequence of altering this now. The Bill 
proposed that all beers containing 


more than three per cent. of sugar, al- 
though they had been selling all these 
years as beer, and had become known, it 
might be as good brands, should no longer 
be entitled to the name of beer. That 
was to say that they were going to abolish 
that denomination altogether as regarded 
two-fifths of the whole beer produced. 
What was to be done with that kind of 
beer and those who brewed it? Were 
they to be deprived of the right to sell 
what they brewed as beer? Were they 
going to give those people any compen- 
sation out of the half a million which the 
Revenue obtained under the compact of 
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the compact of 1880. He would not go 
over the ground covered by the Mover of 
the Amendment, but he agreed with him 
that the Bill would only lead to an 
increase in the imports of foreign barley. 
The Mover of the Bill and the Seconder 
admitted that if passed it would lead to 
an increase in the use of foreign barley, 
but that the British farmer would im- 
prove his barley and his method of 
cultivation, so as to produce barley 
of the same character as the foreign. 
But why did he not do so now? 
There was nothing to hinder him. 
He did not agree with the Mover of the 
Amendment as to the comparative value 
of home-grown and foreign-grown barley, 
but there was nothing now any more 
than there would be under the Bill to 
hinder the home grower improving the 
quality.of his barley. Brewers did not 
want to use foreign produce if they could 
get home produce. An analyst had said, 
according to his hon. Friend the Seconder 
of the Bill, that many of the substances 
now used were noxious, but if that were 
so then the analyst must have examined 
substances which were never used by any 
respectable English brewer and some 
heer which no working man would drink. 
The British workman knew good beer, 
and selected his own house where he got 
his beer good. He was told that, owing 
to the physiological structure of maize, it 
was impossible to produce from it the 
fusel oil of which this analyst spoke. 
The analyst must have experimented in 
his laboratory on substances which were 
not used in brewing by any respectable 
brewer. But if these deleterious sub- 
stances so injurious to health, were being 
used, what was the public analyst doing ? 
He should have brought the culprits 
hefore the bar of justice under the Food 
and Drug Acts of 1875, and had them 
punished by a fine of £50 or a term of 
imprisonment. Last year the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir W. Harcourt) 
had had, for inland revenue purposes, 
many tests of beer made in different 
parts of the Metropolis, and he stated to 
the House that of 2,044 tests there was 
not one case found in which there were 
ingredients injurious to health. He 
thought that that testimony was more 
eloquent than anything else, as showing 
that at all events the substitutes used 
were innocuous. Brewers and_ the 
substitute makers made no secret of 
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their trade. What they brewed from 
was well known, and they used their 
products in the light of day. They told 
what things they used and the quantity 
used. If the House committed this 
breach of good faith and destroyed the 
compact of 1880, they would substitute 
for it a system under which a number of 
new evils would be created. For these 
reasons he begged to second the rejection 
of the Bill. 

Mr. F. W. WILSON (Norfolk, Mid) 
said, he rose with diffidence to make 
what was his first speech on a subject, 
which was the important one of beer. 
In the part of England in which he lived 
beer played an important part in social 
life, and was coming largely to affect 
constitutional issues. The adulteration 


of beer was an old grievance. In an 
exceedingly interesting work, ‘‘ The 
Origin of English History,’’ it was 


stated that in ancient times the Greeks 
fitted out an expedition at Marseilles to 
visit England, and Pytheas, in describing 
the British, said that ‘‘they made a 
drink by mixing wheat and honey,”’ 
which was still known as Methgelin in 
some of the country districts, and he 
was probably the first authority, for the 
description of British beer which the 
Greek physicians knew by a Welsh 
name, and against which they warned 
their patients as ‘‘a drink producing 
pain in the head and injury to the 
nerves.’’? Yet every man, woman, and 
child in this Kingdom had, in the course 
of a year, to drink 46 gallons of beer. 
This consumption all of us were com- 
pelled to undergo. He referred to the 
authorities which defined beer, and he 
found that it was universally defined as 
‘‘a drink made of malt and _ hops,”’ 
and Cassell’s and Lloyd’s dictionaries 
said that genuine beer should consist of 
water, malt extract, and alcohol. There- 
fore, what the supporters of the Bill 
asked was that that House should give 
a definition of genuine beer as a liquid 
brewed from malt and hops. They did 
not wish to prohibit brewers from 
brewing other liquids. They were at 
liberty to brew what they pleased, but 
genuine beer should be brewed from malt 
and hops. They had heard a great deal 
about the changed taste of the English 
nation, and that it liked light beer. 
Who were the first people to brew light 
beer? Why the Basses and Allsopps, 
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who, he understood, used almost exclu- 
sively malt and hops, and viewed this 
Bill not with disfavour. The supporters 
of the Bill proposed to stay no one from 
brewing any liquid he pleased, but it 
must not be called beer. It could be 
called Allsopp’s Double X, Stingo, or 
what they pleased, but it must not be 
called beer. It was an established prin- 
ciple of commercial morality that articles 
offered for sale should be really what 
they professed to be. He supported 
recently the Bill for the marking of 
foreign imported meat, which was on the 
same principle. Margarine had been 
prohibited from being sold as butter. 
If a man went to his grocer’s and asked 
for coffee, the grocer had to supply him 
with coffee, and not with a mixture of 
half chicory and half coffee; if he asked 
for mustard he was bound to supply him 
with pure mustard. At present beer 
had a very ill-defined meaning, and all 
kinds of adulterates were used. They 
had heard much that day that if this 
Bill were passed into law the principle of 
Free Trade would be violated, and that 
the real object of the promoters was to 
introduce Protection. In the Debate 
last year the ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was an authority,on the 
subject of beer—[/aughter|—said :— 


“The real truth is that brewers are bound to 
brew a beer which their countrymen want. 
There can be no question at all about that.” 


The contrary was the fact. They were 
dealing with an absolutely protected 
industry, protected to an extent which 


no other industry enjoyed. Brewers 
were wise and sagacious men, and had 


bought up every house where it was 
possible. In some parts of Norfolk the 
brewers had bought up all the houses. 
Four firms of brewers owned over 1,000 
houses in Norfolk and Norwich. How 
could competition exist under such cir- 
cumstances as this? In the city of 
Norwich the great brewers there had, as 
nearly as possible, a monopoly of the sale 
of beer. Of 601 houses in Norwich with 
out-licenses, 430 were owned by four 
brewing firms ; in St. Helens, of 260 
houses, 127 were owned by a single 
firm ; in Liverpool, out of 2,000 houses, 
567 were owned by four firms ; and in 
Manchester, out of 2,400 houses, 540 were 
owned by five firms. It would thus be seen 
that brewing was a protected industry. 


Mr. F. W. Wilson. 
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existed. Competition was absolutely 
hopeless. Many men would be glad to 
compete in it if they could, and, if free 
competition existed, he believed pure 
beer could be sold at 13d. or even ld. 
per glass instead of 2d. The brewers 
contended that all the trade were against 
this Bill. But that was not so. The 
Burton brewers, as they had _ heard, 
would support the Measure, and he had 
a letter from one of his neighbours in 
Norfolk—a small brewer—in which he 
wrote that the Bill had his hearty sup- 
port, and added that in the manufacture 
of his beer he had never used any 
foreign malt or hops or any foreign sub- 
stance whatever. The effect of the 
passing of the Bill would be largely to 
put hope into the breasts of the farmers. 
Although some brewers might declare 
that they would be driven to the use of 
foreign barley, he had no doubt that in 
time they would cease to adopt a policy 
of vengeance and come back to their old 
friend the English farmer. Then not 
only would there be a new triple alliance 
of the farmers, the brewers, and the 
Church, but the English artisan and 
labourer would be able to find wholesome 
drink, and, when that happy Elysium 
arrived, no doubt the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth would consent 
to a clause which should render pure un- 
adulterated heer a_ teetotal drink. 
[Laughter and cheers. | 

*Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, he had for 
many years taken a great interest in 


beer. It was a most powerful factor in 
our social and political life; in fact he 
might say in our national life. He was 


justified in saying that, because he read 
not long ago in Marion Crawford that 
“ beer is the natural irrigator of Conser- 
vative principles.” [ZLaughter.| Beer, 
indeed, was the very ark of the British 
Constitution. In these days it was the 
only thing on which this House or any- 


body else got really enthusiastic. 
[Laughter.| Last year the. hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill quoted these 


lines about it :— 


“Inspired by thee the warrior fights, 
“The lover woos, the poet writes 
“‘ And pens the pleasing tale ; 
‘* And still in Britain’s isle confest 
“Nought animates the patriot’s breast 
“Like generous, nappy ale.” 
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[Laughter.] No doubt, beer might make 
people happier for the time, but he did 
not know that they would be very much 
better. He read some time ago how 
this Christian country brought in the 
new year in London, how thousands of 
people gathered round St. Paul’s, some of 
them with bottles in their hands, others 
with liquor concealed about their person. 
Directly the clock struck 12 the crowd 
marched round this glorious church 
shouting— 


“ Glorious beer, 
“Up with the sale of it, down with a pail of it, 
“Glorious, glorious beer.”’ 


[Laughter.| As he understood it, this 
Bill was merely a definition Bill; it was 
to define what was made and what was 
sold. The question, however, was, who 
was to benefit by the Bill? In his 
opinion, it did not matter what the beer 
was made of so long as there was alcohol 
in it. It was the alcohol that did the 
harm. What said Mr. Montagu 
Williams, who knew the habits of the 
working people of this country? He said 
— Truly this country is a land flowing 
with beer and blood.” His point was 
this, that no human being would venture 
to say that the effect of alcohol on the 
British working man or anybody else 
who drinks it would be different, whether 
it was made from barley, or from maize, 
or from malt, or from sugar. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| It was the alcohol in the beer 
which was the predominant partner, 
and which he had to deal with. They 
were told that the Bill would benefit the 
farmers, but who knew that the people 
would prefer barley beer to sugar beer ? 
Quite possibly they might prefer the 
sugar beer, and the last state of the 
farmer would be worse than the first. 
He believed there was some legislation 
with regard to marking certain articles 
of foreign manufacture, which it was 
supposed would do a great deal of good 
to manufacturers at home. But what 
was the result? ‘ Hullo!” people said, 
“this is foreign manufacture ; its cheaper, 
we'll buy it,’ and so the legislation 
did more harm than good to the home pro- 
ducer. These things did not always work 
out as the prophets said. He thought 
the brewers had pretty well made out a 
case with regard to inferior barley. 
The right hon. Member for the Isle of 
Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther) was very active 
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in these matters. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman appeared to spend most of his 
time addressing distressed agriculturists 
and dining with licensed victuallers. 
[Laughter.| At the last of those ban- 
quets about a week ago, the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke about this Pure Beer 
Bill, and said :— 


“In his opinion the prohibition of the use of 
various ingredients by the brewers would in- 
crease the use and consumption of barley, but 
he did not see the advantage of that if the 
place of other ingredients was taken by barley 
not grown in England.” 


The right hon. Gentleman hit the right 
nail on the head. Why did hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite not come forward and 
say that they wanted Protection? They 
won the election on Protection ; nine 
farmers out of ten believed in Protec- 
tion—more fools they, for they would 
not get it. [ZLaughter.| He would let 
the brewers speak for themselves. They 
had many distinguished brewers in the 
House, but he asked, was it for the 
people who drank beer that this Bill was 
brought in? Did they care two straws 
whether the beer was brewed from barley 
or from sugar? Not they. If it 
was good strong intoxicating stuff they 
were quite satisfied. All this ticket- 
ing of beer from sugar and malt was 
all nonsense, and was no better than the 
ticketing of one man opposite as a Tory 
and the other as a Liberal Unionist. 
He did not think that this Bill was of 
first-class importance. It would not do 
a great deal of harm and it would not do 
any good, but he thought the effect of it 
would be to disturb the brewer, disap- 
point the farmers, and delude the 
drinker. It was a sham Bill, and he 
did not wish to give his vote for adding 
another to the series. 

*Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) had expected to find 
the hon. Member a supporter of the Bill, 
and not an opponent of it. But this 
curious state of affairs had arisen. The 
hon. Baronet was in alliance with the 
brewers—a circumstance not seen before 
in the House. He congratulated the 
hon. Baronet and the brewers ;_ but 
when the hon. Baronet asked the House 
to vote against a Bill because it would 
disturb the brewers, he thought hon. 
Members must accept the statement with 
a little hesitation. He had always 
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understood that the object of the hon. 
Baronet’s life was to disturb the 
brewers, but now he was against the 
promoters of the Bill and with the 
brewers. He represented a large hop- 
growing constituency, and so far nothing 
had been said as to how the Bill would 
affect the hop industry. It had been 
contended by the promoters of the Bill 
that it would benefit the barley growers ; 
on the other hand, the opponents of the 
Measure said it would not benefit the 
barley-growers ; nothing, however, had 
been said about the question from the 
point of view of the hop-growers. He 
agreed with his hon. Friends in thinking 
that the Bill would benefit the barley- 
growers, though he had no right to speak 
for them. But representing a consti- 
tuency in which more hops were grown 
he believed than in any other in the 
kingdom, he was clearly of opinion that 
if the Bill became law it would confer a 
distinct boon on the hop industry. This 
industry was a very important one. For 
some years past it had been in a con- 
dition of great depression. There had 
been a heavy fall in prices, and a large 
decrease in the acreage of hops. Be- 
tween 1885 and 1889 the acreage fell 
from 71,000 to 57,000 acres, and that 
decrease had been maintained. This 
was not merely a local but an important 
national question, because there was no 
agricultural industry in which so much 
labour was employed as in the hop 
industry. His predecessor in the repre- 
sentation of the constituency had stated 
that on 29 acres of hops he had spent 
£400 a year in wages ; and, in addition, 
he employed every year upwards of 
100 hop-pickers from the east of London 
and other large towns. They had to 
consider, therefore, whether the Bill 
would stop this decline in the acreage 
of hops. He was prepared to admit, in 
the first place, that this decline in hops 
was not primarily due to the use of hop 
substitutes. It was due, first of all, to 
foreign competition, and secondly, to the 
fact that in the class of beers brewed 
Mr, A. Griffith-Boscawen. 
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now for the public taste less hops were 
used than formerly, owing to the fact 
that lighter ales were preferred. It was 
also true, however, that hop substitutes 
had played some part in the decline of 
the hop industry. It was perfectly true 
that at the present time only 1} per 
cent. of hop substitutes were used, but 
the reason was because the price of hops 
were very low at present. If the price 
went up then the hop substitutes wouid 
immediately be used more than at the 
present time, thus depriving the hop 
grower of the chance of making up for 
many of the lean years he had to en- 
counter. Hops were not only a varying 
crop, but the price varied immensely, 
and therefore, it was necessary to con- 
sider, not one year, but several years. 
He did not charge the brewers generally 
with the use of substitutes, because he 
believed that the best class, and the 
majority, did not use them ; but a cer- 
tain number did undoubtedly use them. 
1882 was a year of very great scarcity 
in the hop trade, and hop growers ex- 
pected to obtain high prices. But what 
happened ? Substitutes were used to a 
great extent, and the prices of Colombo 
root greatly increased ; camomile rose 
from 40s. to 120s., and quassia from £5 
to £40. This great rise in other forms 
of bitters caused by the scarcity of hops 
was due to the fact that those substitutes 
were being used to the detriment of the 
hop growers. The advertisements in the 
Brewers’ Journal showed to what an ex- 
tent hop substitutes were being used, 
and he asserted that if the unfair com- 
petition in an article which he believed 
to be deleterious could be prevented by 
the Bill, not only would the hop trade re- 
ceive a stimulus which would be of great 
advantage not only to his constituents 
but to the consumers of pure beer as well. 
One advertisement said :— 


“‘ My hop substitute has been before the brewing 
trade for upwards of 13 years, and is acknow- 
ledged by thousands of brewers to be an economi- 
cal and perfect substitute for hops.” 

From Burton-on-Trent came an advertise- 
ment of a substitute for which it was 
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claimed that it gave beer the ‘‘ fine 
Kent aroma’’ of hops. If the ‘‘ fine 
Kent aroma’’ was really produced by 
some chemical compound, no wonder the 
Kent hop-growers asked that these sub- 
stitutes should be declared, and not used 
surreptitiously. The Report of the 
Select Committee said that, although 
the depression in the hop industry could 
not be largely attributed to the use of 
substitutes, the evidence taken was sufti- 
cient to show that their use was pre- 
judicial to the interests of the growers, 
and the Committee accordingly recom- 
mended that they ought to be declared. 
He might be asked why he supported 
the Bill as a whole. The reason was 
that he was told by hon. Members from 
districts where barley was grown that 
the use of barley substitutes was as pre- 
judicial to the interests of their consti- 
tuents and the public health as substitutes 
for hops were to the interests of his own 
constituents. The supporters of the Bill 
were asking for nothing impossible. The 
question had been asked in The Times, 
‘‘How can you detect these substi- 
tutes ?’’ All he could say on that point 
was that two expert witnesses, Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Adams, stated before the 
Committee that they knew a process by 
which they could distinguish between 
the bitter in the beer produced from 
hops and the bitter produced by chemicals. 
There was nothing unreasonable in this 
Bill. Its provisions were law in many 
countries abroad, notably in Bavaria, 
where they brewed excellent beer. In 
1885 no fewer than 12 brewers at one 
place in Bavaria were sent to prison for 
21 days for using hop substitutes. But 
he did not suggest that brewers should 
be sent to prison in this country. All 
that the supporters of the Measure asked 
was that substitutes should be declared, 
and that there should be a definition of 
beer confining the use of that term to 
liquor brewed from malt and hops. If 
their request was granted a very distinct 
benefit would be conferred on the people 
engaged in the hop industry. 
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Mr. SYDNEY EVERSHED (Staf- 
fordshire, Burton), referring to an ad- 
vertisement alluded to by the last 
speaker said, that he had lived for 40 
years in Burton-on-Trent, and he had 
never heard of the existence there of a 
manufactory for the preparation of hop 
substitutes, and he did not believe that 
any such manufactory could be found. 
If the hon. Member and his friends could 
succeed in keeping the price of hops at 
the level which had prevailed for the 
last year or two, no brewers would wish 
for any hop substitute. He was per- 
plexed by the contradictory character of 
the literature which had been sent to 
hon. Members in the last few days. 
Happily for him he was not particularly 
interested in the fate of this Bill. It 
was evident that there was a great deal 
to be said on both sides in this contro- 
versy, and it was equally evident that 
there were two classes of brewers in this 
country. One class was greatly de- 
pendent on the use of other articles than 
barley, malt, and hops, and he thought 
that they had a very strong case. When 
the compact was made between Mr. 
Gladstone and the brewers, when the 
right hon. Gentleman substituted the 
beer duty for the malt duty, his great 
contention was that an important trade 
like the brewing trade should have a free 
mash-tub, that they should be able to 
use any article in the manufacture of 
their product which they thought de- 
sirable. Out of that had grown up the 
use of other articles besides barley, malt, 
and hops. The statement of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year 
as to the amount of substitutes used was 
very interesting. From that statement 
it appeared after all that barley-malt 
provided four-fifths of the substance used 
in the brewing of beer, and this Bill, 
therefore, was only concerned with one- 
fifth. Barley-malt had been proved to be 
the best material out of which beer could 
be made. No doubt there were cheaper 


materials, but barley-malt was the best, 
and he asserted, without fear 


of 
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contradiction, that the best made, the most 
wholesome, the most expensive beer—for 
example,export beer sent to hot climates 
—was brewed exclusively from barley- 
malt and hops. No doubt there was a 
large amount of beer of a different cha- 
racter. The demand of the public was 
now largely for very light beer, and in 
beer of that kind there must be a cer- 
tain amount of sugar. He alluded to 
the light beers made for immediate con- 
sumption. If this Bill passed—to which 
he had no objection—it would have to 
be very severely handled in Committee 
in order to permit the continued use of 
sugar to a greater extent than was con- 
templated by the Bill, and in order to 
provide against injustice to the brewers 
who had got into the habit of using 
other materials. Whether the Measure 
would promote the use of British-grown 
barley was a question admitting of much 
difference of opinion. He believed that 
they could no more restrict the brewers 
of the United Kingdom to the use of 
English barley when the English climate 
had not been kind, than they could per- 
suade the millers of the United Kingdom 
to use British wheat when the climate 
had not been kind. Both brewers and 
millers would get their materials from 
places where the sun had shone, and 
where the harvest had been good. The 
conditions under which the brewing 
trade was carried on had materially 
altered during the last few years. Very 
large amounts of capital had been im- 
ported into the trade, and many Com- 
panies had been established. The result 
was that, instead of there being a large 
amount of keen competitive trade in the 
country, the business was rapidly de- 
veloping into the tied-house system, and 
the development of that system and the 
greater and greater use of other materials 
than barley-malt and hops advanced 
side by side. He had very little hope 
that much would be done by this Bill in 
the direction of assisting the British 
farmer or even the consumer. Its pro- 
moters would possibly effect more good 
Mr. Sydney Evershed. 
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if they were to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he could not assist 
the use of barley-malt by making, in 
connection with the incidence of the beer 
duty, some slight preference in favour 
of the product from that substance, 
That would discourage the use of substi- 
tutes. He felt bound, however, to vote 
for the Bill, as he should for any Mea- 
sure that had purity for its object. It 
would be a great pleasure to see the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Cockermouth 
Division go into the same Lobby with 
all the brewers in the House. He hoped 
it was a good omen, and that on future 
oceasions the brewers might have the 
help and the countenance of the hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. W. R. GREENE (Cambs., 
Chesterton) said that,as a representative 
of a purely agricultural constituency in 
the eastern counties, and as one who, 
at the same time, was interested in the 
brewing trade of this country, he should 
like to make afew remarks upon the 
Bill. He had come to the conclusion, 
after listening to the interesting speech 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Sud- 
bury, that he wished them to believe that 
this Bill was to be one of those that was 
to be all things to all men. In the first 
place he was told that it was to be a 
benefit to the consumer by improving 
the quality of the beer he drinks; and in 
the second place that it was to be of 
assistance to the English agriculturist by 
increasing the demand for, and so raising 
the price of, the barley which he grew ; 
and, further, he learned that the Tem- 
perance Party in the House of Commons 
were going to support this Bill because, 
in some way or other, it was going to 
advance the principle of temperance ; 
and, finaliy, he had been told that the 
brewers were supporting this Bill be- 
cause it was going to cause more beer to 
be drunk. He did not think he need 
pause to inquire how far these various 
results might possibly be compatible with 
one another. If he thought it could be 
satisfactorily shown that any one of 
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these desirable objects might be gained 
by the passing of this Bill, he felt sure 
it would commend itself to the support 
of all sections of the House. But he 
ventured to think that those who ex- 
pected any such results from this Bill 
would be most grievously disappointed. 
He did honestly believe that no legisla. 
tion of this kind could possibly improve 
or better the quality of beer that was 
brewed at the present time. Brewers, 
like those engaged in any other trade, 
had to cater for the public tastes, and 
the disappearance of those heavy, head- 
strong and thick beers which some hon. 
Members seemed so much to regret, was 
due not to any dark design on the part 
of those who manufactured beer, but to 
an alteration in the public taste. That 
alteration had been brought about by 
the introduction into this country of the 
light foreign lager and Pilsener beers, 
and it was, he ventured to assert, to 
meet that foreign competition and the 
alteration in the public tatste that the 
brewers had been obliged to modify in 
some degree the principle of brewing that 
had hitherto obtained. This competition 
was growing, for, whereas in 1880 some- 
thing rather more than 10,000 barrels of 
beer were introduced into this country 
from abroad, in 1894 that number had 
risen to something over 34,000. That 
was sufficient to show that if any diffi- 
culty was put in the way of English 
manufacturers of turning out a certain 
class of beer, the introduction of foreign 
beer from abroad would increase by leaps 
and bounds. He thought it had been 
admitted that the Bill was brought for- 
ward, not so much in the interests of 
temperance or of public health, but in the 
agricultural interest, and he maintained 
that the support it had found was due to 
the belief that it would raise the price of 
English barley. Brewers were not going 
to buy foreign barley to spite the Eng- 
lish produce-s, or because it was a cheaper 
material to use, but they would be 
obliged to buy foreign barley because, as 
was well known, fully one-third of the 
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barley grown in this country lacked those 
qualities which were absolutely essential 
to the production of popular beers at the 
present time. The interest of the 
brewers in this country and the interest 
of the agriculturist were identical, and, 
if any increase in prices took place, the 
first people to benefit by those higher 
prices would be the brewers themselves. 
It was objected to this Bill that it 
flavoured of Protection. He took ex- 
ception to it because there was no Pro- 
tection in it. The only protection he 
could see was protection for the foreign 
brewer and foreign grower of barley as 
against the English brewer and the Eng- 
lish grower of barley. The rejection of 
this Bill was one of far greater impor- 
tance to the agricultural interest than it 
was to the brewing interest. At the 
present time, amongst the agriculturists 
who were in favour of the Bill, were 
those who would suffer most if it became 
law. He did not intend to take any 
part in the Division, but he was much 
obliged to the House for listening to 
what he had to say as a protest against 
the argument of those who would lead 
the British public and the British farmer 
to believe that they were going to confer 
any boon upon them by the passing of 
this Bill. He felt quite certain it would 
only lead to dissatisfaction and disap- 
pointment. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I have listened to this 
Debate from its commencement with 
some instruction, but with much more 
amusement. To see the change of parts 
which has taken place in the Party 
opposite, contemporaneous with their 
change of seats, is one of the most 
amusing transformation scenes I have 
ever witnessed [Laughter.| My hon. 
Friend who made this Motion has always 
been consistent, and in him there is no 
variation at all, but the speech of the 
Seconder of the Motion, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Newport Division of Shrop- 
shire, had in it something of a warning 
and minatory tone towards those whom he 
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admitted were their former allies—the 
brewers. It has been referred to by my 
hon. Friend behind me as a triple alliance 
—an alliance of the brewers, the barley 
growers, and the. Bishops—{laughter|— 
and this triple alliance seems at this 
moment to be rather shaky. [ Laughter. | 
The hon. and gallant Member for Shrop- 
shire said that they had always stood by 
the brewers. I believe that to be true, 
and he warned them that if the brewers 
did not stand by them it might be the 
worse for them. Yes, but I think he 
rather fails to measure the power of the 
brewers. [Cheers.] I can assure him 
that he and his interest are not nearly 
as strong as the brewers in this country, 
and if they come to measure swords with 
the brewers, the brewers will defeat 
them—{ ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ ]|—and_ therefore 
he is, I am afraid, at their mercy on 
this question. He warned the House, 
and I think very wisely, not to flirt or 
coquet with this Bill, as had been done 
on political platforms throughout the 
country. That is perfectly true. We 
know the part the Pure Beer Bill played 
in the last election. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
But he also gave what I think was rather 
a singular warning to his friends around 
him. He said :— 

“You pledged yourselves to the Pure Beer 
Bill throughout the country, but if you are only 


convinced by the arguments of the brewers I 
strongly advise you not to vote for it.” 


[Laughter and ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’|] That 
is a very comfortable doctrine—{ ‘‘ hear, 
hear !’’ |—because you can obtain the 
advantage of pledging yourselves to 
the Pure Beer Bill at the election, and 
then, when you come to this House, if 
you take the advice of the hon. and 
gallant Member, you need not vote for 
it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| That seems to 
me to be the convenient principle upon 
which the alliance between the brewers 
and the agricultural interest can be 
maintained. This question involves 
some considerations to which I do not 
think sufficient attention has been paid. 
I suppose before we have done the 
opinion of the Government on this Bill 
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will be stated. I am glad to see in his 
place, though he has only lately arrived, 
the Minister for Agriculture. I wish he 
had been here a little earlier, so as to have 
held evenly the scales of justice between 
the brewers and the farmers, and I hope, 
before the end of this Debate, he will 
advise the agricultural interest whether 
this Bill is for their good or not, because, 
of course, his opinion upon that matter 
will carry great weight with the agricul- 
tural interest in the vote that they will 
give. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’} There has 
been a very strong opinion among the 
farmers of England that the Pure Beer 
Bill would be an advantage to the barley 
growers of this country, and we should 
like to have the official opinion of the 
Agricultural Department on that sub- 
ject. I should say that the Agricultural 
Department exists very much for such 
a purpose as that, and therefore when 
the Minister for Agriculture has in- 
formed us of the view of the Government 
as to whether this Bill will be an advan- 
tage or a disadvantage to the barley 
growers of England we shall be assisted 
in this Debate. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
There is another Member of the Govern- 
ment whose opinion I think I can fore- 
cast—the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have no 
prejudices whatever upon this subject ; 
it is immaterial to them of what ingre- 
dients beer is made. [ Laughter. | The only 
question with them is how much money 
they are sure to get out of any proposal, 
and that, I venture to say, will be the 
point of view from which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will regard the subject 
to-day. An hon. Member opposite has 
recommended the farmers to go back to 
the old malt duty, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will, doubtless, state 
whether he has come to any definite 
opinion on that point. But whether he 
gets his money from the malt tax or the 
extract, his governing consideration in 
the matter will be the amount of money 
he will receive. Under present arrange- 
ments he gets a great deal more than he 
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would get out of the malt tax, and he 
certainly will not go back to the malt tax 
unless a sufficient amount is put on that 
tax to make up for what he would lose by 
sacrificing the present system. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | I venturetothink, therefore, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequeris theonly 
impar.ial man in the House on the sub- 
ject of this Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] An 
observation was made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wandsworth which, I think, is 
a material point in the consideration of 
the subject. The hon. Member said that 
the English workman wanted to know 
where he could get the best beer and the 
beer that was suited to his taste. We 
have heard a great deal in the course of 
the Debate about particular tastes for 
beer, and it has been said that the 


brewer brews for the tastes of those | War was some time ago. 


whom he supplies. I am not quite cer- | 


tain that there is any strong guarantee | 
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of a glass of beer remains the same, and 
I know of no other article to which that 
condition of things would apply. That 
is due, of course, to the absolute mono- 
poly which the licensing system gives to 
the brewer in this respect, and, therefore, 
he can brew exactly as he pleases. The 
consequence of that is that any drop 
which takes place in the price of barley 
or hops redounds exclusively to the 
benefit of the brewer with the exception 
of such part as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the day might be able 
to extract from it. 

Mr. USBORNE said that during 
the Crimean War an extra 10s. was put 
upon malt, and the price of beer was not 
raised. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : The Crimean 
[ Laughter. | 
| When the addition! 6d. of duty was put 
upon beer the brewers declared that they 





for that, because in order that a man| were likely to be ruined, but I ventured to 
might be able to get the best beer or the| point out that the extra profits which 
heer that he likes he ought to have a) have been made by them in consequence 
choice between one house and another. | ‘of the fall in the prices of material have 
But that is not the case now. [‘‘ Hear, | ‘been three times, nay, four times, more 
hear !’’] I know parts of the country than what they lost by the imposition of 
where for distances of 20 miles every free | the extra tax. I will increase that 
public house has disappeared. There-/ figure now, and say that in another 12 
fore, the working man has not a choice| months they will have gained five or six 
and cannot get the particular beer ad times what they have lost by the tax 
may wish. He has to take whatever | through the fall in the price of material, 
beer the brewer chooses to provide, and | i. Hear, hear !’’ | 

consequently the whole of that argument} CononeL KENYON-SLANEY: I 
falls to the ground. There are only a| think that the argument used at the 
certain number of public houses under| time was that the price of barley was 
the existing licensing system, and the) likely to fall in consequence of the im- 
brewer if he has capital enough gets| position of the tax. Thatstatement has 
possession of the whole of them, and, | been only too amply verified. 

having got possession of them, he sup-| *Sirm W. HARCOURT: No, I think 
plies exactly that beer which suits his| that was said to be in consequence of 
purposes and his pocket best, and he| monometallism. [Zaughter.| This ad- 
need not consult the taste of his cus- | ditional 6d. on the barrel of beer was 
tomers at all. [‘‘ Hear, hear me) \said to be a disadvantage equal to 2 
Another peculiarity of this trade is| per quarter on barley. The hon. Gen. 
that it is the only trade with which I} tleman opposite thought it would be 
am acquainted in which the price of the| removed by the present Government. 
article has no relation whatever to the} We shall see what the Minister for 
cost of the production. [Cheers.] If} Agriculture says on that matter, and 
the price of malt or barley falls the price | when the agriculturist gets a pure beer 
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Bill and gets the extra 6d. taken off, 
if it is taken off, that will no doubt 
be a contribution to them, and we 
do not know what the price of 
barley may then be. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
In my opinion one of the most important 
questions that will have to be dealt with 
in reference to this trade in liquor is the 
tied-house system, which has a far more 
material bearing on the whole of this 
subject and upon the relation of the 
trade to the consuming population than 
this Bill. The fact is that this gigantic 
monopoly is passing every day into fewer 
and fewer hands, and when you talk of 
the old taste of the English people for 
beer, and when they had their home- 
brewed ale, that sentiment of the ‘‘nappy 
ale’’ has entirely disappeared. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’} The trade is passing every day 
into the hands of a few score of people, 
who have got hold, through the instru- 
mentality of the licensing system, of 
such a monopoly as never before existed 
in this country. There is no relation 
between the producer and the consumer 
such as there is in other industries of the 
country, and this is a matter which will 
demand an early solution. ** Hear, 
hear !’’| It is intolerable that, through 
the monopoly existing in the licensing 
system, it should be possible for people 
who have an unlimited command of 
capital to engross a trade of this enor- 
mous character, and to become absolute 
masters of the whole situation as to the 
material to be used and the quality of 


the article to be supplied. ‘* Hear, 
hear!’’} As to the Bill, I doubt 
whether it will accomplish much. First 


of all, there would be great difficulty in 
enforcing the penalties. In the next 
place, in spite of what the agriculturists 
have expected in this matter, I doubt 
whether their hopes will be realised. It 
is certainly not with any desire to pre- 
vent them from having any relief they 
can get that I should offer any opposition 
to the Bill. If I thought it would do 
them the least good I would strongly 
supportit. I certainly should not oppose 
the Bill from any fear lest the brewers 
should suffer. Their increase of profits 
has been going on, not by tens of thou- 
sands, not by hundreds of thousands, but 
by millions. Whether they are induced 
to use cheaper materials—foreign barley 
or hop substitutes—is a matter of in- 
difference to myself, and probably to the 
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great majority of this House. But I 
do think that what is wanted is some 
security against a monopoly of this de- 
scription. The purchaser should have 


]| the power of obtaining what he desires, 


and should not be at the absolute mercy 
of a monopoly which is so powerful that 
nothing can resist it. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micwaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) : The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down expressed surprise 
that my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Agriculture had not ad- 
dressed the House on the Bill now before 
us. In that my right hon. Friend was 
only following the example—I think a 
very good example—of his predecessor 
in that office, when, under the late Govy- 
ernment, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site took this subject into his charge, 
instead of leaving it to the perhaps more 
friendly hands of the Minister of Agri- 
culture of the day. [Laughter.| As 
the right hon. Gentleman has said, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at any 
rate, ought to be impartial on this 
matter. He has first to think of his 
revenue, and afterwards he has to think, 
I hope, to some extent of the interests 
that contribute it. But the right hon. 
Gentleman showed an impartiality in 
this matter to-day to which I cannot 
pretend. He said something, in the first 
place, about the agricultural interest ; 
he said a good deal more about the 
brewers, and what I gathered from his 
speech was that he was impartially 
hostile to both. [Laughter.] I confess 
that that is not my position, and I do 
not think it was the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself when, ten years 
ago, he held the office which I now have 
the honour to hold, for, when my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sudbury, in 
1886, introduced a Pure Beer Bill and 
developed his case with that genial 
humour which the House always delights 
in, the right hon. Gentleman, speaking 
in his official capacity as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, supported the Second 
Reading of the Bill. [ZLaughter.] I 
hope in that action he was not influenced 
by any idea of flirting or coquetting 
either with the agricultural interest or 
with the brewers. [Zaughter.| But I 
really think there is great force in the 
argument from sentiment in this matter. 


The hon. Member for Suffolk, who sits 
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on the opposite side of the House, and 
who addressed the House as a supporter 
of this Bill, told us that beer plays an 
important part in all our social life. I 
think even the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Monmouthshire has 
found that out by this time—[/oud laugh- 
ter}—and I will venture to add that all 
the consumers of beer, to whatever class 
they belong, are anxious that their beer 
should be pure, and that, in the minds 
of many persons, and especially of the 
inhabitants of the eastern counties, there 
is a very strong belief that beer brewed 
from malt and hops is in some way a 
better beer than that brewed from other 
substances. We surely can gather 
that from the speeches which have 
been addressed to the House from 
that part of England to-day, for, with- 
out regard to the side of the House on 
which hon. Members sit, this Bill has 
been supported on that ground. In 
former days there was a doctrine which 
was very dear to the political economist 
—the doctrine of caveat emptor. The 
seller might sell any article he chose, 
and the purchaser must take care of him- 
self in the purchase. But that doctrine 
is not popular now. In the matter of 
coffee and in the matter of butter, Par- 
liament has deliberately departed from it 
in order to secure to the purchaser that 
if coffee be mixed with chicory or if 
butter be mixed with anything else, the 
person who sells articles so mixed shall 
declare it tothe purchaser. Again, it 
was only last Wednesday, with regard to 
the question of home and foreign meat, 
both being equally wholesome, that the 
House, by a very large majority, asserted 
the principle that the seller should de- 
clare whether he sold home or foreign 
meat ; and, therefore, when my hon. 
Friend the Member for Suffolk asks us, 
as I understand, by his Bill to extend 
that principle to the article of beer, he 
is, I think, making a request which, 
at any rate, is not without precedent in 
the legislation which has already been 
sanctioned by Parliament. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| I do not’ gather that in the 
course of this Debate much has been said 
about the manufacture of beer from de- 
leterious ingredients. It was, I think, 
alleged that this was true with regard 
to hop substitutes ; but the main object 
of those who have brought forward this 
Bill seems to be to secure that the brewer 
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of beer and the seller of beer shall 
declare the material of which it is com- 
posed, when it is composed of substances 
which, though not malt or hops, are 
assumedly wholesome. I confess that, 
personally, that is a principle with 
which I have very great sympathy, 
precisely as the right hon. Gentleman 
sympathised with it in 1886, and I do 
not know that, asa principle, there is 
anything in it of which the brewer and 
the retailer of beer need complain. Iam 
quite convinced that there are many 
kinds of beer brewed, perhaps from 
maize, from rice, or from sugar, which 
are equally as wholesome as beer brewed 
from malt and hops, and which many 
persons consider, like lager beer—which, 
I believe, is brewed wholly from rice 
—to be even more palatable. If that 
be so, and if it be also true that the pur- 
chaser of beer will much more be guided 
in his purchase by what he considers 
the goodness of the article rather than 
the material of which it is composed, 
then I really do not see what the brewer 
or the retailer of beer can lose by de- 
claring the wholesome materials which 
compose their beer. But whenI come 
to the provisions of the Bill, I am 
bound to say I find myself at consider- 
able difference with my hon. Friend who 
proposed the Bill. In the first place I 
think my hon. Friend has himself ad- 
mitted that the title ‘‘ adulteration ’’ is 
absolutely misleading. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
He does not think so much of what is 
properly called adulteration by the use 
of deleterious articles as he does of the 
use of other articles besides malt and 
hops, which are equally wholesome. 
Secondly, I cannot concur with him that 
in any fairness to the brewers, the use 
of the term ‘‘beer’’ could rightly be 
confined under a penalty to beer brewed 
solely from malt and hops. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] As I have ventured to argue 
to the House, I believe that other beer 
is equally wholesome and equally palat- 
able, and it is quite certain that beer 
brewed from other substances has been 
called beer for many years, and I do not 
think Parliament would have the right 
to disallow the title. More than that, 


I venture to suggest to my hon. Friend 
that, from my point of view as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he would be 
acting directly contrary to the interests 
which I think he desires to protect if he 
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did anything of the kind, because I 
think that the provisions of the Bill, as 
they now stand, would practically 
exempt from taxation, as beer, beer com- 
posed of any other article besides malt 
and hops. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That, 
at any rate, cannot be his object. Then 
I come to another difficulty. The value 
of this Bill really arises when the article 
passes from the retailer to the con- 
sumer. I am told it is absolutely im- 
possible by any analysis at that stage to 
detect whether beer has been brewed 
from malt and hops or from sugar, or 
maize or rice. Then youare necessarily 
thrown back on the brewer. What may 
be the result of that? I fear the 
result of that may be a very vexatious 
interference with that liberty of brewing 
from any kind of wholesome material 
to which, I must say, the brewer 
has a fair right, and which I think Par- 
liament will maintain. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! _ 
Thus, to put it very shortly, my view o 
the question is this. I cannot separate 
myself from the sympathy which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite showed 
in 1886 with the principle of this. Bill. 
Laughter.| In humble imitation— 
laughter |—I accept that principle. But 

trust my hon. Friend will see that 
there are very grave difficulties in its 
application. I think he must admit 
that the Bill which he introduced at the 
time to which I am referring, while 
based upon that principle, proposed to 
carry it out in an entirely different 
manner from that which is proposed in 
the Bill introduced to-day. I am afraid 
that, with every goodwill to the prin- 
ciple, its application will be found to be 
practically impossible. [ Opposition 
laughter.| What I would venture to 
suggest to my hon. Friend—who, and 
whose constituents attach so much im- 
portance to this question, which I do not 
think is quite to be laughed away, for 
we-must recognise the importance of 
popular sentiment in this matter—is that 
I should endeavour to provide for some 
kind of expert Inquiry both into the 
necessity for any further Measure to 
prevent the use of deleterious substances 
in the manufacture of beer, and also to 
ascertain whether, in the opinion of 
experts, it is possible and desirable to 
define the materials of which beer is 
composed without undue interference 
with the freedom of brewers to use any 
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wholesome material in its composition. 
[Ministerial cheers and Opposition laugh- 
ter.| If my hon. Friend will be content 
with the Debate which has taken place 
on this Bill, I will do my best to secure 
that in some way or other such an In- 
quiry shall be instituted. The result of 
it would, I think, set this matter at rest, 
and would convince those on whose 
behalf he is acting, that if Parliament 
cannot meet their wishes, it is at any 
rate desirous that this question shall be 
fully inquired into, and the possibility 
of dealing with it as they would desire 
fully considered. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said, the hon. Member who had ap- 
pealed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for bread would hardly be con- 
tent with astone. He could scarcely 
decide in his own mind whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was speak- 
ing seriously or in banter. ** Oh, 
oh !’’] Yes; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer sympathised with the principle 
of this Bill. Then he demonstrated that 
the application of the principle of the 
Bill was practically impossible ; and 
then he said he would give an 
Inquiry to see whether the principle 
could be applied. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He could not make out what the posi- 
tion was. If the Bill were presented in 
the interests of pure beer, he thought 
that some kind of a case could be 
offered for it in the interests of the 
consumer, but that had not been sug- 
gested. What they were told was that 
the Bill was brought forward in the in- 
terests of agriculture —[‘‘ Divide !”’ 
from a Conservative Member|—in the 
sole interests of agriculture. Was it in 
the interests of agriculture? What did 
the hon. Member say 1— 


“You must be prepared, if this Bill passes in 
its present form, to see a larger proportion of 
foreign barley used by the brewer.” 


So there was to be an increase, not of 
British but of foreign barley. He was, 
therefore, entirely unable to see what 
benefit would accrue to agriculture from 
the passing of this Bill. He failed to 
see, even if the Bill were passed, 
how it was possible to ascertain the 
materials of which beer was made ; and 
he, therefore, for these reasons would 
vote‘against the Bill. 








Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) was aware that the House was 
anxious to come to a conclusion, and he 
should not stand in the way of such a 
consummation. The subject was one of 
vital importance, and particularly in 
this way: If they made a mistake in 
regard to this question, it would be very 
grievous, and would complete the wreck- 
age which now was threatening agricul- 
ture throughout the land. He must 
point out that this was not the old Bill, 
and the position of agriculture was more 
serious now than it was ten years ago. 
If that discussion had shown anything 
at all, it had shown that amongst many 
of them who were experts in the matter, 
there was a wide difference of opinion. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!’’?] They had good- 
humoured speeches from the late and the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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FOREIGN GOODS (PREVENTION OF 

FRAUD) BILL. 

Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancashire, 
Stretford) moved the Second Reading of 
this Bill. He said the Bill was not in 
favour of Protection, but was for the 
benefit of the working classes, who 
suffered from the admission into this 
country of foreign products that were 
falsely described as of home make and 
growth. As connected with various 
railway companies, it was his pleasure 
and pride a short time ago to stop a con- 
tract made by our Government with a 
foreign manufacturer, the difference be- 
tween the English price and the foreign 
price being only 5s., and he understood 
that of the amount of the contract, 33 
per cent. would go in the form of wages 


to the working classes. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| They were constantly hearing 





and the latter had said, ‘‘ Why should 


that everybody in this country was poor. 





they go to a Division on this question ?’’ | He agreed with that, and believed that 
Was it necessary that they should do so? | the cause of our being poor was our mis- 
Would it not be better to offer you the management in regard to the admission 
best expert information ? In the face of |of foreign goods. There were cases in 
this, if he were to vote, he might make a | which goods had been marked as Welsh 
huge blunder, and deal a blow, with the flannels, although they had come from 
best intention on his part, to the great | Germany, and in France linens had been 
industry which he had at heart. If| marked as of Belfast manufacture. The 
they could get the information of ex- | Bill would, therefore, benefit the artisan 
perts, he thought it would be far better | class, who needed to be protected from 


to withdraw the Bill. jsuch practices. If they made a ton of 








*Mr. QUILTER: After the 
made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to me in perfect good faith, and 
after the remarks of my right hon. 
Friend, I have no hesitation in saying that 
I accept the offer in the same good faith. 
I am perfectly aware how difficult it is 
for any body of Gentlemen in this House, 
however anxious they might be to solve 
the question, to arrive at a decision with- 
out inquiry which may lead to a desir- 
able consummation, and so strengthen 
our national industry. I withdraw the 
Bill. [Cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!’ from the 
Opposition Benches. | 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Is 
the Amendment withdrawn? Cries of 
ce No ! ?? ] 


Mr. USBORNE! Of course I with- 
draw the Amendment if the Bill is with- 
drawn. [Laughter | 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 
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offer | 


| steel rails in Sheffield and sent it to Ger- 
'many, Belgium, or France, there was a 
heavy tax put upon it; but we, on the 
|other hand, allowed rails to come into 
this country without any tax. The 
main object of the Bill was to preclude 
the absolute falsification which at pre- 
sent existed in regard to the place from 
which an article came. 

*Sirn HOWARD VINCENT (Sheftield, 
Central) supported the Second Reading 
of the Bill. After the emphatic de- 
claration of the House last Wednesday 
‘in favour of foreign or colonial meat 
| being marked, he hoped the House would 
|view the present proposal with equal 
favour. The right hon. Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield had taken 
an interest in this question, but, he was 
sorry to say, in an adverse direction. 
He hoped, however, to be able to win 
him over to support the Measure. This 


was a very simple Bill, which consisted 
of one operative clause, providing that 
|all goods capable of being marked, should 
on coming into this country, be stamped 
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as foreign. The Bill, however, did not 
propose that an indication of the actual 
country of origin should be placed upon 
the goods, and it was not proposed to 
interfere with the sale of foreign goods 
in this country to those who desired 
to be supplied with them. It would be 
within the recollection of the House that 
complaints had been made from Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House as to 
the injurious effect which, in their | 
opinion, had ensued from the carrying 
out of the 16th Section of the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act of 1887. That section | 
required that all goods coming into this 
country with English wording, or an 
English trade mark, should be ac- 
companied by the qualifying words, 
‘* made in Germany,’’ or France, as the 
case might be. He thought the pro- 
posal in this Bill might almost be simpli- | 
fied to the word ‘‘ foreign ’’ being placed | 

| 





upon the goods. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield objected to a similar Bill in 
1894, on the ground that there were 
many articles that could not be marked. | 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- | 
man to a certain degree, and by this Bill | 
articles which could not be marked might | 
be exempted by the Commissioners of | 
Customs from its provisions. To show, | 
however, that marking could be carried | 
out in the case of eggs and biscuits, the | 
hon. Member produced, amidst laughter, | 
an egg which had been marked with the | 
stamp of the Aylesbury Dairy Company, | 
another with the stamp of the Provincial | 
Dairy Company, and a tiny biscuit with | 
the stamp of Messrs. Huntley and Palmer | 
upon it, as an answer to the only speech 








made in this House by Mr. George | 


Palmer, Member for Reading in the 
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be drawn by hon. Members opposite ; 
perhaps, eventually they would demand 
that in the case of eggs, each egg should 
be accompanied by its own birth certifi- 
cate. [Laughter.| Beer, cheese, and 
eggs were to be marked, and he believed 
that agricultural Members were enter- 
taining the idea that even foreign flour 
should be marked. It was not desirable 
that the proposed responsibility should 
be thrown upon the Customs officials. 
And, it being half-past Five of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Tuesday 
14th April. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 15th April. 


HOUSES IN TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 15th April. 


RIGHTS OF WAY PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


MINING EASEMENTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
'4th April. 


| OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 


| Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
| day, 22nd April. 


last Parliament, who, while averring | 


that imports could not be marked, took 
care to mark everything leaving his 
factory. The Bill of 1894 had been sup- 
ported by Mr. Cremer, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
and the hon. Member for Middlesbrough, 


and the present Measure, which was a 


similar one, could not, therefore, he con- 
tended, be a Party Measure. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Mr. H..E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
opposed the Bill, arguing that it was by 
no means a simple Measure, but would, 
on the contrary, be vexatious, inopera- 
tive, and expensive to work. He did 
not quite see where the line was going to 


Sir Howard Vincent. 


|OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
|day, 22nd April. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 
| AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
iday, 22nd April. 
| LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
| Second Reading deferred till To- 
| morrow. 


ACTS 
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GROUND GAME ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES (PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES’ BILL. 


Read 2%, and committed for Wednes- 
day, 15th April. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) (No. 2) 


BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day, 9th April. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


SECRETARIES OF GRAND JURIES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
27th April. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
(No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 15th April. 


ORKNEY AND ZETLAND SMALL PIERS 
AND HARBOURS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred ti]l Monday, 
20th April. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 
9th April. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 15th April. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 15th April. 


COUNTY AUDITORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
4th May. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) ° 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 15th April. 


PUBLIC HOUSES HOURS OF CLOSING 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 





day, 22nd April. 


day, 15th April. 
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TOWN HOLDINGS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
26th May. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee [4th 
March }further adjourned till Wednesday, 
15th April. 


MANHOOD SUFFRAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 15th April. 


DURATION OF SPEECHES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
20th April. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
21st April. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
21st April. 


ABATTOIRS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
21st April. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
21st April. 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


MILITARY MANGEUVRES [COMPENSA- 
TION, eErc.]. 

Committee thereupon deferred till To- 

morrow. 
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TELEGRAPHS [ADVANCES]. 


Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee [18th March] 
further adjourned till Monday next. 


DISTRESS FROM WANT 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on Distress from Want of Employment 
do consist of 27 Members. 

Mr. Bhownaggree, Mr. Bolitho, Mr. 
Bousfield, Mr. John Burns, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Victor Caven- 
dish, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Crean, Mr. Drage, 
Mr. Goddard, Mr. Hazell, Mr. Wootton 
Isaacson, Mr. Heywood Johnstone, Sir 
John Dillwyn-Llewellyn, Mr. Logan, Mr. 
M ‘Iver, Sir Frederick Milner, Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Randell, 
Mr. Renshaw, Mr. Round, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. George Whiteley, Mr. John 
Wilson (Durham), Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan), and Mr. Stuart-Wortley were 
accordingly nominated Members of the 
said Committee. 


OF 


Ordered that the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That seven be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Fourth Report brought up and read ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


Adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 26th March 1896. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL 
BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill to amend the law as to the 
Endowment of the Archdeaconry of 
Cornwall—Was presented by the Earl 
of Mount-Edgcumbe ; read 1*; and to 
be printed.—(No. 52). 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 
Nos. 92 and 93 be suspended ; and 


that the time for depositing Petitions 
praying to be heard against Private and 
Provisional Order Confirmation Bills, 
which would otherwise expire during 
the Adjournment of the House at 
Easter, be extended to the first day on 
which the House shall sit after the 
Recess. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (SUNDAY 
HOURS OF SALE) BILL [u.1.]. 

Tut ARCHBISHOP or YORK, in 
Moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said, the Measure was so clear in its 
object, and so simple in its provisions, 
that it was unnecessary for him to detain 
their Lordships long in explaining it. 
The desire of the promoters of the Bill 
was to regulate and restrict the hours of 
sale in public houses on Sundays. He 
was glad to think that this was not a 
Party question. He was quite sure that 
on both sides of the House there were 
many who understood and deeply de- 
plored the evils of intemperance. He 
was not aware that any Measure quite 
similar in its purpose to this had ever 
been brought before their Lordships. 
There had been more than one Bill 
introduced proposing to entirely close 
public houses on the Lord’s day. He 
had never felt that he could, with a 
quiet conscience, support such a Measure 
as that so long as he was able to provide 
what he wanted for himself and his 
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family in the way of stimulants on the 
Sunday. But what was proposed by this 
Bill was simply to limit the hours of sale 
to one hour in the middle of the day on 
Sundays. It was originally proposed to 
allow another hour for opening in the 
evening, and he should be quite prepared 
to assent to such condition being in- 
serted in the Bill if in Committee it 
should be thought desirable. He did 
not wish that the working man should 
be deprived of the opportunity of obtain- 
ing his glass of beer on the Sunday, the 
only day of the week on which he was 
able to dine with his wife and family, a 
privilege which would be denied to him 
if the public houses were closed alto- 
gether. The present law was, generally 
speaking, that after being opened a cer- 
tain time in the afternoon, the public 
houses were again opened from six 
o’ clock to 10 or 11 o'clock, according to 
the district. The houses being kept 
open so late presented a terrible tempta- 
tion to the class of persons referred to, 
for he believed they were tempted to 
spend their evenings in the public house 
on Sundays more than on any other day. 
On other days they were tired with their, 
work, or there were other places of 
amusement open to them. From his 
22 years of experience in London as a 
parish clergyman, he had come to the 
conclusion that there was really more 
drunkenness on the evening of the Sun- 
day than on any other day of the week, 
and that the evils of intemperance were 
greater then than at other times, for this 
reason among others, that in consequence 
of drinking, a large number of men were 
unable to resume work on the Monday, 
and thus inconvenienced their employers 
as well as brought loss, and perhaps 
distress, to their families.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It might be said that the 
public house was the only place to which 
many working men could go, because 
their homes were miserable and uncom- 
fortable, but on this point he thought 
there was reason for congratulation in 
the fact that a steady improvement was 
going on throughout the country, slowly 
but surely, in relation to the dwellings 
of the poor, and it was not too much to 
hope that even further legislation might 
be undertaken in this direction. But 


even admitting the statement about the 
misery and uncomfortable character of 
the home, was it not a shame that any 
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English workman should therefore refuse 
to share the discomfort with his wife, 
who was compelled almost to endure it ? 
He said nothing about the extent to 
which the present state of things en- 
couraged neglect of attendance at any 
place of worship, but when this and other 
facts were taken into consideration, they 
were surely sufficient to make one feel 
that some little sacrifice should be made 
—that some little restriction might 
wisely be imposed to facilitate a happier 
state of things, and to remove tempta- 
tions and dangers which now existed. 
He was glad to see that the legislation 
of two years ago establishing County 
and Parish Councils had created a ten- 
dency—he saw signs of it already in 
many country districts—to provide 
public halls of one kind or another where 
a working man might meet his friends, or 
to which he might go with his wife and 
children, on the Sunday afternoon and 
evening —[‘‘hear, hear !’’]— and for 
his own part he thought such places 
would fail in one of their highest pur- 
poses if they were not opened on the 
Sunday as well as on other days. It 
was sometimes urged that in this matter 
they were legislating for those who felt 
no grievance—for those who were con- 
tent with things as they were. But 
that was far from being the fact. 
Among the humbler classes there was a 
wide-spread desire for some legislation of 
the kind, and large numbers of the 
working men eagerly desired some such 
restriction as this Bill imposed. Such 
a Bill would be a great encouragement 
to those of the humbler classes who 
wished to promote temperance among 
their own rank of life. They knew only 
too well the evils that resulted from in- 
temperance, and were ready to make 
almost any sacrifice to combat them. 
It may be further urged that they ought 
not to place restrictions on one particu- 
lar industry, but it must be remembered 
that this was the only privileged trade 
in the country as regarded the Lord’s 
day. This, however, was no comprehen- 
sive or far-reaching Measure. Many of the 
Measures bearing on this subject which 
had been brought before Parliament had, 
he believed, been wrecked entirely through 
attempting to do too much; but this 
was a Bill very simple and restricted in 
character, and was not at all to be 
confounded with the more ambitious 
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Measures that had been submitted to the 
House from time to time. He had 
heard that a Commission was likely to 
be appointed to inquire into the whole 
subject of licensing ; but the question 
raised in this Bill was utterly apart from 
the proposals contained in the Measures 
to which he had alluded. He earnestly 
hoped their Lordships would assent to 
the Second Reading of the Bill. It 
was with the view of enabling them 
in some measure to discharge this re- 
sponsibility, and still more to increase 
the comfort and the happiness of the 
humbler classes, that he asked their 
Lordships to give this Measure a favour- 
able consideration. He moved that the 
Bill be now read a Second time. ~~ 

Tue BISHOP or MANCHESTER 
said, there were numbers of weak-minded 
persons who needed protection, but there 
were tens of thousands of respectable 
working men who demanded that they 
should have the right to purchase for 
themselves that beverage to which they 
were accustomed on the Lord’s day. 
That was a beverage which, if it be not 
drunk fresh, was scarcely drinkable. If, 
therefore, persons had to purchase at 
noon all they desired to consume on 
Sunday it was certain that at supper 
time they could not have a fresh glass of 
beer. He thought, therefore, that they 
had a right to say that they should be 
allowed to purchase beer at a later hour 
on Sunday than noon ; that there should 
be two hours during which the purchase 
would be possible—at noon and later. 
Tf that condition be conceded, he could 
conceive nothing that could be said 
against the Bill, and he personally would 
have great pleasure in voting for the 
Second Reading. 

Toe LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (the Duke of DevonsHire) 
did not know how far their Lordships 
might feel disposed to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the very interesting subject 
which was raised by the Bill ; but he did 
not propose, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to follow the most rev. Prelate 
into that discussion, because he thought 
that under the present circumstances it 
would be undesirable that the House 
should be asked to express a definite 
judgment either for or against this 
Measure. The most rev. Prelate re- 
ferred to a rumour as to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
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into the licensing laws. There was 
something more than rumour, because 
he believed that in another place the 
intimation had been made by the Gov- 
ernment of an intention to recommend 
the appointment of such a Commission. 
Although the names of the gentlemen 
who were to be asked to serve upon the 
Commission had not yet been published, 
considerable progress had been made in 
framing the list of members, who would 
represent almost all shades of opinion 
upon the subject. He could not agree 
with the most rev. Prelate that an In- 
quiry such as was contemplated was one 
altogether apart from the limited ques- 
tion raised by the Bill. No such Inquiry 
as was proposed to be held could avoid 
going into the question of the total or 
partial closing of public houses on Sun- 
days ; and it seemed to him that when, 
as he understood, with very general 
assent from all shades of opinion on the 
subject, the whole question was about 
to be inquired into, it would not tend to 
assist the deliberations of the Commis- 
sion, it would not advance a solution of 
any of the questions at issue, if their 
Lordships’ House, as one branch of the 
Legislature which might have at some 
future time to pronounce an opinion 
upon the whole of the recommendations 
of the Commission, were to commit 
itself at this moment to the principle con- 
tained in this Measure. On the part of 
the Government, he suggested that the 
most fitting course which could be pur- 
sued now was that the most rev. Prelate 
should consent to the adjournment of the 
Debate. 

Lorp ROOKWOOD protested 
against the action which was proposed 
to be pursued by the Government. He 
understood, from what had fallen from 
the noble Duke, it was the intention of 
the Government to refer all these ques- 
tions to a Royal Commission, to be 
appointed, and from what had been 
published in the newspapers they might 
imagine that all sections of opinion upon 
these thorny questions were to form 
parts of the Commission. They had had 
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Committees and Commissions without 
end dealing with these questions, and he 
did not believe that after the Royal 
Commission had practically wasted two 
or three years more, they would be in 
possession of any more information, or 
in any better position to legislate. 
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the Commission were composed of abso- 
lutely independent men, supposing that 
could be achieved, he might not have so 
much to say against it, but when it was 
to be formed of all the different sections 
of opinion upon licensing matters, the 
result of the Inquiry would, he was 
satisfied, only prove to be reports and 
counter reports which would leave them 
in exactly the same position in which 
they were now. Under these circum- 
stances, he, as an old partaker in legis- 
lation on this particular subject, felt 
bound to protest against the appoint- 
ment of this Commission, which prac- 
tically meant delay and nothing else. 
He believed that if legislation on the 
subject was necessary, they were all in 
possession of information enough at the 
present time to enable them to under- 
take it. In his opinion, that legislation 
would practically be far more service- 
able if it took the shape of a codification 
and consolidation of the law as it at 
present existed, rather than went into 
the numerous Amendments which seemed 
to be proposed from every part of the 
country. He felt that public opinion, 
which had done so much to do away 
with what was complained of in the 
shape of drunkenness in one class of the 
community, was gradually effecting its 
purpose with respect to all other classes. 
Artisans, as a body, were becoming 
aware of the advantage it was to them, 
in seeking employment, if they could 
produce certificates of sobriety, and he 
was satisfied that as education proceeded 
—and it was proceeding rapidly amongst 
that class—and as the comforts of the 
working classes were more studied—and 
they were being more studied from day 
to day—the same public opinion would 
effect the change in those classes which 
had been effected in other classes. But 
what he rose to say was that he pro- 
tested against the appointment of a 
Commission, because he believed it to be 
an absolute waste of time. 

Lorp HERSCHELL confessed he 
very much sympathised with what the 
noble Lord had just said. He did not 
believe much would be gained by in- 
quiring generally into the question of 
licensing. Strangely enough, the only 
question which would seem a fitting ore 
for inquiry had not found any represen- 
tative, so far as the names had been 
published, upon the Commission which 
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it was proposed to appoint. The Goth- 
enburg system was, no doubt, one of very 
great interest, and it was a subject upon 
which there was not so much known as 
was known on the licensing question 
generally. He had not seen suggested 


as a member of the Commission any 
gentleman who had specially studied the 
Gothenburg question, and who would be 
specially competent to illustrate the facts 
in regard to it. That seemed to him the 
only subject of practical novelty on 
which some light could be obtained: As 
to the Bill now before the House, it was 
of course, impossible not to sympathise 
with its object. Personally, he would 
be by no means indisposed to see the 
restrictions upon the opening of public 
houses on Sundays increased, but he could 
not help feeling that any Measure relating 
to Sunday Closing was eminently one 
to be dealt with in the other House. 
They were not the representatives of 
those most closely concerned in this 
question, nor did they represent those to 
whom it mattered whether the public- 
houses were open a few hours on Sun- 
days. To large classes in this country 
it was a matter of great importance, on 
which they felt deeply. If the Bill 
came with the sanction of the representa- 
tives of the people he would vote for it 
with the utmost satisfaction, but he 
doubted the wisdom of the initiation in 
that House of a Measure concerning 
matters of which they could not be 
specially cognisant, particularly as to 
the feelings of the people. He doubted 
if they would ever find it possible to 
pass a Measure which should apply by 
the direct action of Parliament to all 
portions of the community alike. There 
were some parts of the country quite 
ripe for a change ; on the other hand, if 
they took London, he was not at all 
satisfied that it would be possible—that 
it would be safe—to pass such a Measure 
as this at the present time. [* Hear, 
hear!”] If they tried to go in advance 
of public. opinion they would defeat 
their own object. It would be much 
safer to give to representative local 
authorities the power to deal with this 
matter, so that it need not be dealt with 
alike all over the country. They might 
have such an agitation from one part as 
would render it impossible to legislate at 
all. If they frankly recognised this, 
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more progress would be made than if they 
attempted to deal with the whole country 
at once. He made those observations in 
no unfriendly spirit to the Bill, but from 
the conviction that they should not deal 
with a matter so intimately affecting the 
wishes and feelings of the masses in 
that House, where they were not repre- 
sented. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

THe BISHOP or LONDON said, 
that the Bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England had more than 
ordinary knowledge of the general feel- 
ing among the working classes. He 
understood the Lord President of the 
Council to object to the passing of any 
such Bill when a Royal Commission was 


|about to be appointed to inquire into 


this question, and he could well under- 
stand that those who had not studied 
the subject carefully should desire more 
information before deciding on one side 
or the other. He felt confident, 
however, that they did know what was 
the wish of a very large proportion of the 
working classes, and if they looked into 
the matter they would find victims of 
intemperance who would welcome such 
a Measure as that. When the Durham 
Bill was before the House, it was shown 
that in certain towns, where drunkenness 
most prevailed, there was found the 
largest number of householders who 
were in favour of strict restrictions, and 
the more strict the better. He did not 
share the view that it was necessary to wait 
for the Report of the Commission before 
action could be taken, but. he agreed with 
the noble and learned Lord who had just 
spoken that it would be more suitable 
that such Measures as this should come 
from the other House, not because he 
thought they were better able to deal 
with it than their Lordships were, but 
because he thought the House of Com- 
mons were more certain to gauge the 
amount of support the country would 
give to such a Measure. |‘ Hear, hear! ”} 
He thought that it was the duty of that 
House to find out what was the general 
opinion of the classes most affected by 
that Measure, and he was sure it 
would be well for the country if they 
did. That House was in a position to 
be more impartial than people generally, 
and could act as moderators in dealing 
with the question. If the Bill went to 
a Division he should vote for it, but he 
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should prefer to accept the alternative 
suggested by the Lord President of the 
Council. 

Lorp ROOKWOOD explained that 
he should be inclined to support the Bill, 
because, with some Amendments, he 
believed it would be an improvement on 
the existing law. His speech was directed 
against delay in dealing with the sub- 
ject which he believed would be the 
result of appointing a Royal Com- 
mission, 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Barrour) said, he was  sur- 
prised at the speech of the noble Lord 
behind him (Rookwood) in his ex- 
treme condemnation of a Commission of 
Inquiry. Nor did he agree with 
the noble Lord that they knew all about 
the subject. He was certain that those 
who were most confident that they did 
know all about it were the extreme 
partisans on both sides. He would not 
enter into the question, which the noble 
and learned Lord opposite said was a 
thorny one [laughter], but he thought 
the discussion proved the necessity of 
further inquiry and further information. 
Time might be profitably spent in 
endeavouring to come to some agreement 
as to the step which the Legislature 
might take. Such an agreement did not 
exist at present, and the Inquiry might 
at least indicate such an agreement. 
Reference had been made to some names 
which had been published, but perhaps 
it would not be wise to negative them. 
It might be found difficult to appoint a 
purely judicial body. It would be better 
to take the representatives of extreme 
views on both sides, and add others who 
were uncommitted, and who, therefore, 
would be impartial on the question. The 
list was not complete, and they should 
not be able to make it up for a day or two. 
He hoped that there would be no long 
delay before a complete list of names 
was announced. 

*Lorp NORTON said, the subject 
which would be referred to this Commis- 
sion, so far as they knew, would be that 
of licensing, but this Bill had nothing 
whatever to do with licensing, but dealt 
really with the use of public-houses, after 
they were licensed, which was a very 
different question. The noble Lord told 
them that this Commission would be a 
collection of strong partisans of the 
various conflicting views which were 
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held on this question ; what chance then 
would such a happy family have of 
throwing light on the subject? It was 
too much the habit of Parliament now 
to shelve difficult questions by means of 
a Commission. This Commission would 
still further confuse the question. He 
maintained that it would not be better 
to discuss such a Bill first in the lower 
House, inasmuch as the prospects of 
coming elections embarrassed Members of 
that House in discussing questions of this 
kind there. Their Lordships’ House was 
really as representative of the interests of 
the country, and they had the advantage 
moreover of not having the hustings 
always before their eyes. 

Lorp KIMBERLEY said, it was 
perfectly true that if this Commission 
was one simply to inquire into licensing, 
the questions raised by the most rev. 
Prelate’s Bill would scarcely come under 
its cognisance. He did not agree with 
the view of his noble Friend as to the 
position of the two Houses in regard to 
this matter ; that House could hardly be 
considered as a representative body, and 
the Members of the lower House, inas- 
much as it was their duty to ascertain 
the drift of opinion in the country, and 
as they had much better opportunities 
for doing so, were likely to be better 
judges of that opinion. There had been 
very great difficulties in dealing with 
this question, and the object of this 
Commission was, as a matter of fact, to 
shelve the matter for a considerable 
time. If the Commissioners were to in- 
quire into the whole question of the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors, no 
doubt some Blue-books of portentous size 
would be produced, but the only result 
of these roving Commissions, which were 
composed of so many Members that they 
were almost little Parliaments, was to 
get a number of Reports expressing a 
variety of opinions, of the existence of 
which everyone was previously aware. 
[‘“‘ Hear, hear!”] He was willing to sus- 
pend his judgment, but thought a roving 
Commission of the nature proposed 
would not contribute to the solution of 
the Question. : 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he should like to know 
whether it was really true that all the 
facts were ascertained, and whether, if 
some broad proposition of fact would not 
be accepted on both sides of the House. 
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The late Government had not settled the 
matter themselves-—— 


Lorp KIMBERLEY : Certainly not. 
[Laughter.] 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
it would be a desirable thing to have 
the extreme partisans brought together 
on such a Commission, where the scales 
might be held between them by those of 
more moderate views. The question of 
licensing was necessarily involved in the 
Bill. He regarded the Bill with a 
benevolent aspect, but did not think that 
legislation should be forced through 
without an Inquiry. 

Lorp THRING pointed out that the 
Commission would have the benefit of 
the evidence of the exhaustive Inquiry 
held in America into the Gothenburg 
system, and that of the Canadian Inquiry 
into the whole subject of intoxicating 
liquors. In Sweden and Norway, also, 
the change which had been made in the 
legislation on this subject would provide 
valuable information. He thought the 
Commission would be a most desirable 
one. It would enable them to consider 
the information which had been alluded 
to by the noble Lord as being sufficient, 
and also this additional mass of informa- 
tion which he had cited. 

Tue ARCHBISHOP or YORK said, 
he had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the result of the discussion, 
so far as it went, but he heartily 
wished that it had gone further. 
He must confess that it was with feelings 
somewhat approaching to dismay that he 
had heard what appeared to be the settled 
decision of the Government with regard 
to this subject, which was to refer it toa 
new Commission for further inquiry. 
When he looked at the voluminous re- 
ports which former Commissions had pre- 
sented in reference to this matter, which 
had been fruitless, he could not help 
feeling that the result of referring the 
subject to a new Commission would in- 
volve indefinite delay in legislating with 
regard to it. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had said that 
further information was required with 
regard to certain alleged facts connected 
with the question, but he maintained 
that there was hardly any subject which 
had come before their Lordships upon 
which they had obtained more volumin- 
ous and complete information than they 


Lord Chancellor. 
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had with regard to that now under con- 
sideration. In speaking of the delay in 
temperance legislation, he did not desire 
to overvalue that legislation as a means 
of making people more sober, because 
that object could be best attained by 
moral means, but he thought that there 
were certain directions in relation to 
temperance in which legislation was not 
only expedient but was absolutely neces- 
sary. It was upon that ground that he 
had asked their Lordships to read this 
Bill a second time. That House had all 
the information with regard to this sub- 
ject that the House of Commons posses- 
sed, and had access to the Reports that 
had been presented to the other House. In 
these circumstances he could not conceive 
what further information they could 
desire on the question. On the other 
hand, he thought that there was a great 
deal of force in the suggestion of the 
noble Lord that some discretion should 
be left to the local authorities, and he 
would take care to move a clavse dealing 
with the point when the Bill again came 
before the House. As there was no 
other course open to him, he now begged 
most reluctantly and sorrowfully to move 
the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Further Debate adjourned sine die. 





THE WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL [.1.]. 

*Tue Ear, or STAMFORD said, that 
in moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill it was desirable that he should give 
their Lordships a preliminary explana- 
tion with regard to its provisions. The 
Measure had been brought forward at 
the instance of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Wild Birds, which was an 
association that had exercised a most 
beneficial influence upon legislation of 
this character. He might assure their 
Lordships that the Bill did not in any 
way interfere with the scope of the Bill 
which had been carried through that 
House last year by his noble Friend the 
Earl of Jersey, but which, owing to a mis- 
adventure, had failed to pass the other 
House of Parliament. He hoped that 
that Measure would again be brought 
forward during the present year. The 
present Bill aimed at remedying one or 
two defects in the original Wild Birds 
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Protection Act of 1880. It had been 
found that in the neighbourhood of 
London a great nuisance was caused 
by professional bird catchers and 
other unauthorised persons trespassing, 
and, by means of nets and _ traps, 
endangering the future existence of 
many interesting and valuable species of 
wild birds. The aim of the Bill was to 
extend protection to these birds in the 
Metropolitan Police District--that was 
to say, within a radius of 16 miles from 
Charing Cross. The provisions of the 
Measure, if it became law, might be 
adopted by any Council of a county or 
of a borough, and could be put into force 
by an order of the Secretary of State. 
Outside of the Metropolitan police dis- 
trict the offence of trespassing in pur- 
suit of game was punished most strin- 
gently, and nets and traps might be 
seized, but the provisions of the game laws 
were not operative within that area. 
Under the provisions of the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act of 1880, an offender 
must be caught in the act, and there was 
no power to seize nets or other imple- 
ments used in catching birds. The subject 
had received the attention of the Associ- 
ation of County Councils, and the feeling 
appeared to be generally entertained 
that some additional check ought to be 
placed upon the depredations of these un- 
authorised persons, not only on account 
of the nuisance they caused, but also on 
account of the cruelty exercised towards 
the birds themselves, and the danger 
there was of the possible extinction of 
some of the species. The County Coun- 
cil which was most especially concerned 
in this matter was that of Middlesex, 
which had taken preliminary action in 
the matter. The Bill had been sub- 
mitted that afternoon to the considera- 
tion of the Parliamentary Committee of 
that Council, and it was only about an 
hour ago that he had heard that the 
Committee had approved of the Measure, 
and had recommended it to the con- 
sideration of the Council. There had 
not been time for him to hear from 
many of the local authorities as to what 
view they took of the Measure, but he 
had heard from the Council of the county 
borough of Croydon, who had approved of 
the Bill, and only regretted that its pro- 
posals were of so limited a character. In 
order to meet the possible criticism that 
the proposal in Clause 2, Sub-section 1, liné 
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18, which related to the case of a person 
being in company with another, having 
nets, etc., in his possession, was too 
strong, he might remark that that pro- 
vision was not intended to draw within 
the penalty imposed by the Bill any 
innocent bystander who might be watch- 
ing the proceedings of the bird catchers, 
and if the Measure were read a Second 
time he proposed to Amend that Clause 
in Committee. He begged to move that 
the Bill be read a Second time. 

Lorp BELPER|said, that as represent- 
ing the Home Office, which dealt with 
matters relating to the protection of 
wild birds, he should like to make a 
few observations. He believed that the 
noble Lord was perfectly right in saying 
that there was a strong feeling among 
certain classes residing in the Metro- 
politan police district which appeared to 
be shared by the County Council, namely, 
that some further protection was required 
for wild birds, and he believed that it 
was generally admitted that the Act on 
the subject which was carried some years 
ago had not had quite the effect that was 
expected. But even then he doubted 
whether their Lordships would consider 
that the provisions of the Bill were such 
as they could accept without very serious 
consideration. Those provisions were 
not only very far reaching, but they 
went to unnecessary lengths and intro- 
duced some novel principles of law. The 
second clause, which dealt with trespass, 
made some very sweeping alterations in 
the law of trespass, and empowered not 
only the owner or the occupier of land, 
but their servants, to seize nets and other 
implements of bird catching. He did 
not think that the noble Lord himself 
quite appreciated the effect that the 
clause would have, because under it, if a 
man were carrying a canary bird 
in a cage and ‘got off the  foot- 
path, he and all who were with 
him would be liable to penalties. 
There was another clause, Clause 5, which 
was of some importance. That clause 
gave power to the Secretary of State to 
extend the provisions of the Bill to all 
counties and any other places ; but the 
Secretary of State did not wish to have 
that burden put upon him. He thought 
from what he had said their Lordships 
would see that there were strong objec- 
tions to the Bill as it stood, and he would 
further point out that another Bill on 
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the same subject was introduced last 
year by Lord Jersey. That Bill passed 
through nearly all its stages in their 
Lordships’ House, and in Committee 
Amendments of which the Home Office 
approved were embodied in it. He under- 
stood from Lord Jersey that he intended 
to bring his Bill in again this Session, 
and to proceed with it. He, therefore, 
thought it was quite clear that their 
Lordships, whatever their opinion might 
be on the Bill now before them, would 
not deal with two Bills having the same 
object at the same time. Lord Jersey’s 
Bill went on very different lines to the 
present Bill, but he would suggest that, 
if their Lordships did not reject this 
Bill on Second Reading, the considera- 
tion of it should, at all events, be post- 
poned, so that if it was thought desirable 
to put any of its provisions in a modified 
form into any Bill that might afterwards 
be introduced, the two might be amalga- 
mated. He did not know whether the 
noble Earl would be prepared to accept 
that suggestion, but he was bound to 
say that that seemed to be the only 
satisfactory way of dealing with the 
matter. 


Lorp HERSCHELL thought that 
the criticisms which the noble Lord 
opposite had passed on some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill were perfectly just, 
but to his mind there was an additional 
objection, and it was this. The Bill 
provided for its immediate application 
to London, while, as regarded the rest 
of the country, the counties could deter- 
mine for themselves whether they should 
have it or not. Why the London County 
Council should be considered quite un- 


worthy of being heard on the question of | 


the application of the Bill to London, 
while all the rest of the country was to 
judge for itself, he failed to see. It 
seemed to him rather hard to say that 
the rest of the country should be allowed 
to legislate for itself, but that only 
Parliament should legislate for London. 

THe Eart or STAMFORD said 
that after the expression of opinion on 
behalf of the Home Office he was willing 
to take the course suggested by the 
noble Lord, and would move that the 
Debate be now adjourned. 


Further Debate adjourned sine die. 
Lord Belper. 
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MARINE INSURANCE BILL [u.1.] 


On the Motion to go into Committee on 
this Bill,— 

Lorpv HERSCHELL desired to say 
that, at the first meeting of the Standing 
Committee after Easter, he proposed to 
move that this Bill be referred to a Sub- 
committee for consideration. He would, 
therefore, be much obliged if those who 
were interested in the Bill and had 
Amendments to propose, could see their 
way to let him have the benefit of their 
proposed Amendments and suggestions 
before the end of next month. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment, and recommitted to the Standing 
Committee. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
MENT INTO COURT) BILL. 


Read 3* (according to Order) ; passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


(PAY- 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at Five Minutes to Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a Quarter 
before Three o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 26th March 1896. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, etc. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[No. 126.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
—{No. 126.] 


Bill, as amended by the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into considera- 
tion upon Wednesday 15th April, and to 
be printed.—[Bill 157.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


HARWICH HARBOUR. 

Caprain E. G. PRETYMAN (Suf- 
folk, Woodbridge): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, whether he 
is aware that there is only 15 feet of 
water in the entrance to Harwich Har- 
bour at low water ordinary spring tides ; 
and, whether, in view of the great 
strategic and commercial importance of 
Harwich Harbour, and of the large sums 
recently spent in fortifying the entrance, 
he proposes to spend some portion of the 
money allotted by the Naval Works Bill 
for the deepening of harbours, upon the 
improvement of the entrance to Har- 
wich ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) said, accord- 
ing to the last survey, a vessel when 
entering Harwich Harbour need not pass 
over less depth than 17 feet at low water 
Spring tides. This gives a depth at high 
water of 28 feet. It is not proposed to 
allot a portion of the money provided in 
the Naval Works Bill towards the 
improvement of Harwich Harbour. The 
deepening of the harbour has been urged 
upon me several times by civilians, but 
not by any naval authorities. 


BRADFORD MOOR BARRACKS. 

Mr. E. FLOWER (Bradford, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether he has as- 
certained any information from local 
authorities as to the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of the nature of the repairs 
proposed for the Barracks at Bradford 
Moor ; and, if so, whether the Estimates 
are based upon such information ? 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether there is any 
objection on the part of the War Office 
to state, under Estimate T, the specific 
sum which is being expended during the 
current financial year upon the repara- 
tion of Bradford Moor Barracks ; 
whether that amount includes the sum 
total of the repairs and alterations that 
are required ; and, whether the repairs, 
when completed, will render the barracks 
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in a thoroughly available state to be 
occupied by Her Majesty’s troops ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): In reply to my hon. 
Friend, and also to the Question standing 
in the name of the hon. Member for East 
Bradford, I have to say that the local 
military authorities furnished the in- 
formation on which the estimate for 
the repairs to Bradford Barracks was 
framed. The actual expenditure during 
1895-6 has been, under Sub-head Q £244, 
and under Sub-head T £881. Further 
sums will be expended in 1896-7, esti- 
mated at £479 for repairs and painting 
and £618 for drainage. These services 
will complete the necessary work ; but 
the barracks are now available for occu- 
pation by troops. 


Postage Stamps. 


BRITISH POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware that 
there is a general demand for an inter- 
national, or at least for an Imperial, 
postage stamp ; whether, in the absence 
of such a stamp, he will set apart one of 
the rooms in the new General Post 
Office, and also a room in each of the 
more important post offices of Liverpool, 


Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, and other 


large towns, where the postage stamps of 
the Colonies of the Empire may be pur- 
chased, in order to give facilities to the 
public to send stamped envelopes or 
covers for replies; and, whether he is 
aware that British postage stamps are 
sold in several Australian post offices ? 

THe SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
I beg leave to refer the hon. Member to 
the answer given to a Question, word for 
word the same, asked by him as recently 
as the 22nd August last. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : 
Arising out of that answer, may I ask 
whether the hon. Gentleman is aware 
that the late Postmaster General asked 
me to repeat the Question, and apologised 
for not having given the matter due con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I have read the 
answer the Postmaster General has given 
me. 
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EXPRESS LETTERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
(1) will he explain why it is that an 
express letter sent from England 
to France or Germany on Saturday 
night is delivered on the Sunday, but 
that an express letter arriving in London 
on Sunday morning from the Continent, 
or from any town in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, is not delivered until Mon- 
day morning, although telegrams are de- 
livered in London on Sunday mornings ; 
and (2) whether he will give instructions 
thatexpress letters shall be treated as tele- 
grams in regard to their delivery in Lon- 
don on Sundays ? 


Mr. HANBURY : The answer to the 
first part of the hon. Member’s Question 
is that, under the existing regulations, 
there is no express delivery of letters in 
London on Sunday. In regard to the 
second part of his Question, it has 
hitherto been the practice of the Post 
Office not to make any change which 
would involve the extension of Sunday 
labour, 


SUB-POSTMASTERS (IRELAND). 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, how long the scale has 
been in force by which the salaries and 
allowances of sub-postmasters in Ireland 
are now fixed; what is the average of 
the salary and allowances of a sub-post- 
master in charge of money order, savings 
bank, and telegraph office, and whether 
he has to pay out of that sum for assist- 
ance, office rent, and other expenses ; 
what are the office hours in such an 
office ; and is there any intention to re- 
vise the scale of remuneration ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The scale has 
been in force since July 1886. It is 
applicable to the whole of the United 
Kingdom alike. The salary and allow- 
ances of a sub-postmaster are generally 
based upon commissions on the work 
done. There are more than 10,000 
sub-offices (including 6,200 telegraph 


offices) at which money order and 
_ savings bank business is transacted, 
and it is not practicable to state 
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the average emoluments of the sub. 
postmasters. As a rule, the sub-post- 
master is required to meet all the ex. 
penses of his office, but in some cases, 
where the business is considerable, he 
is granted special allowances for rent 
and assistance. In a few cases, indeed, 
payment by commission is withdrawn, 
the postmaster is granted a fixed sala: 
and allowances, and an established staff 
is employed. The office hours are, as a 
rule, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. The office of a 
sub-postmaster is, of course, generally 
held by a small shop-keeper who carries 
on the work with his private business, 
and the present scale of remuneration is 
found to be sufficient to induce well 
qualified persons to seek appointment. 
It is not, therefore, intended to revise 
the scale of remuneration. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: May I ask 
whether it is within the option of the 
employé to be paid by salary or by com- 
mission ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I am not sure, but 
I will obtain the information. 


INLAND REVENUE SCHEDULES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
under whose directions and authority the 
queries in the schedules annually de- 
livered by the Inland Revenue officers to 
farmers, for the purpose of obtaining 
information as to crops, are drawn up; 
whether he is aware of the complaints 
made by the farmers that the queries are 
excessively minute and difficult to 
answer, and that they appear to be 
drawn up by some one with little or no 
knowledge of farming; why the schedules 
mentioned vary in form every year, and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table 
copies of the forms intended for use this 
year, and also copies of those used last 
year ? 


*THeE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): The 
schedules are drawn up under the di- 
rection of the Board of Agriculture. I 
am not aware that the schedules are 
complained of by farmers, and _ since 
1891 the variations have been incon- 
siderable. I will lay upon the Table the 
forms asked for by the hon. Member. 
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TOTTENHAM CHARITIES. 

Mr. J. HOWARD (Middlesex, 
Tottenham): I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for the Thirsk Division, as a 
Charity Commissioner, whether the 
scheme for the administration of the 
Tottenham charities has been sealed ; 
and, if not, what is the cause of the 
delay ? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk): The scheme was sealed 
on the 28th February 1896. There has 
been some delay at the Queen’s Printers, 
but notice of the sealing of the scheme 
will be published to-morrow on the doors 
of the parish churches of Tottenham and 
Wood Green, and will be advertised 
twice in the local newspapers, and copies 
of the scheme will be deposited to-night 
at the offices of the Vestry Clerks of 
Tottenham and Wood Green. 


EGYPTAIN ARMY. 

*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether men 
from the Royal Artillery and other 
branches of the Service are being invited 
to join the Egyptian Army ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: A certain number 
of non-commissioned officers are allowed 
to serve in specia] appointments in the 
Egyptian Army, and vacancies are filled 
from a list of eligible volunteers kept at 
the War Office. When this list runs 
low, as recently happened, fresh volun- 
teers are called for. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Mr. C. A. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : 

I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, whether he will consider the 
advisability of acquiring and then pulling 
down No. 5, Old Palace Yard, so that 
its site may be added to the new open 
space by the Chapter House, and that 
the view of the south-east end of the 
Abbey may be further extended ? 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): This point was con- 
sidered when the late Government de- 
cided upon the clearance which has been 
carried out. It seems to have been 
thought that, in view of the great cost, 
it would not be advisable to acquire any 
property south of 4, Old Palace Yard. 
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There is, however, no doubt that the 
removal of No.5 would greatly add to 
the improvement effected at Poets’ 
Corner. If my hon. Friend can use his 
influence with the owner of that house— 
(laughter)—who is, I understand, much 
interested in London improvements— 
(Hear, hear!”|—to induce him to 
meet the Government with the same 
generosity as that displayed by the 
owners of the other houses now removed, 
I will at once approach my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with a view to finding the necessary 
ways and means to acquire the property 
and to add it to the open space now 
existing. [Laughter and cheers.| 


MEMBERS’ SMOKING ACCOM- 
MODATION. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he will consider the 
advisabilty of converting a portion of the 
terrace into a winter garden as an alter- 
native to the proposed suggestion of 
covering in the space enclosed by the 
cloisters, whereby. both the ventilation 
and the architecture of the House would 
be prejudicially affected ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : I can only 
repeat what I have said in answer to 
previous questions, that the whole matter 
of providing further smoking-room ac- 
commodation is receiving my attention. 
The suggestion contained in the Question 
of the hon. Member, as well as the pro- 
posal for the covering of the Cloister 
Court, is one of such magnitude that I 
should not be prepared to come to a 
decision hurriedly, or without first ascer- 
taining that the proposal met with 
general approval. In any case, no such 
work could be carried out this year. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it 
is the fact that the number of recruits 
who have recently joined the Irish Con- 
stabulary is greater than for many years 
past ; and, whether, before authorising 
this increase of recruiting, he opdered 
any special inquiry as to the 
of reducing the present esta eT 

without danger to the public t 
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*THeE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds Central): The recruits whorecently 
joined the constabulary were admitted to 
fill the normal vacancies occurring in the 
service, and there has been no increase 
in recruiting, as supposed. Since January, 
1883, there has been a reduction of 2,440 
in the authorised strength of the force, 
and, compared with January, 1895, the 
existing establishment shows a reduction 
of 121 men. The Executive Government 
are perfectly alive to the importance of 
keeping down the strength of the force 
consistently with a due regard to public 
interests. 


PAUPER CHILDREN (IRELAND). 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, whether 
his attention has been called to a letter 
from the Very Rev. Canon M‘Neece to 
the Guardians of Magherafelt, in which 
certain practices relating to the hiring 
out of pauper children are described ; 
whether he is aware that those practices 
are illegal under 55 and 56 Vic., c. 42, 
s. 2, which prohibits the employment of 
children under 14 except under special 
circumstances as therein mentioned ; and, 
whether he will instruct the police 
throughout the north of Ireland to pro- 
ceed against any person taking children 
into their employment in contravention 
of that section. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn’ ArkINson, 
Londonderry): My attention has been 
called to the letter of the gentleman 
referred to, in which he makes general 
charges as to the practices mentioned, 
and gives two specific instances, in each 
of which, however, the boy alleged to 
have been hired out was hired out by 
his mother without the knowledge of the 
Guardians. The Guardians deny the 
general charges. The 2nd Section of the 
Statute referred to in the Question is, by 
the 15th Section, confined in its operation 
to municipal boroughs and towns under 
town commissioners, and is, therefore, in- 
applicable to Magherafelt, which belongs 
to neither class. 


FISHING INDUSTRY (WATERFORD). 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford, W. (Mr. J. J. Suze), I beg to ask 
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the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland—-(1) whether the Lord 
Lieutenant has received a memorial from 
the fishermen, and also from the other 
residents of Ardmore, county Water. 
ford, praying that a grant should be 
made for the erection of a slip and a 
small breakwater to protect the boats 
engaged in the fishing industry there ; and 
(2) whether, considering the recommen- 
dation was made by the Royal Commis- 
sion in 1887 that it is an admirable 
site for the construction of a breakwater 
and its importance to the herring fishery, 
the Lord Lieutenant will decide to 
accede to the prayer of the petitioners? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
memorial referred to in the first para. 
graph has been received. The second 
paragraph presumably refers to the 
Report dated January, 1888, of the 
Royal Commission on Public Works, 
which deals with piers and harbours in 
Ireland, but I have been unable to find 
in it any recommendation of the nature 
indicated. I have no information before 
me beyond the statements contained 
in the memorial to indicate that the 
scheme alluded to in the Question has 
any claim to Government assistance. 


HALF-TIME CHILDREN IN POOR LAW 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, if he could 
state to the House what is the lowest 
age at which half-time children are em- 
ployed in the Poor Law schools ; what is 
the nature of the work on which such 
children are employed ; and whether it 
can be described as useful as means to a 
domestic training 1 

Lorp WARKWORTH (Kensington, 
8.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, whether the 
half-time children in the Poor Law 
schools are ever employed eight, nine, 
and ten hours at manual labour; and 
whether any reports have been received 
from inspectors as to the capacity of the 
children to derive any benefit from in- 
struction after so many hours spent at 
manual labour. 

*Mr. JOHN GRETTON (Derbyshire, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, what is the 
educatione'! standard laid down and 
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what is the standard observed with 
regard to half-timers in Poor Law 
schools ? 

Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether any 
Reports have been received by him on 
the subject of the children in the Poor 
Law schools being worked as half-timers 
under the statutory age ; and, if so, from 
what sources such Reports have come; 
and, whether he will lay any such 
Reports upon the Table ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuaP.in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I am 
unable to state the lowest age at which 
half-time children are employed in Poor 
Law schools, but children under the age 
of 11 should not be exempted from school 
attendance for industrial work ; and the 
attention of the Guardians would be 
directed to any case in which the Local 
Government Board were informed that 
this was done. There is in a large num- 
ber of workhouses industrial instruction. 
It is of various kinds, according to the 
circumstances. Employment of the boys 
is in industrial work, under a baker, 
tailor, shoemaker, or carpenter, on gar- 
dening, farming, and domestic work ; 
the girls in needlework, domestic and 
laundry work, cooking, etc. The work 
is generally to be regarded as useful to 
the children. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) : May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman when the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Poor Law Schools 
will be laid on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am under the 
impression that it has quite recently 
been laid on the Table, and that it is 
almost printed. 


KINGSTOWN HARBOUR. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
there are any regular brick and stone 
layers employed by the Board of Works 
at Kingstown Harbour ; are the walls on 
the East Pier being built by stone- 
cutters ; and, will he order that regular 
tradesmen be employed, and that the 
scale of wages usually paid by employers 
be paid to them by the Board of Works? 
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Mr. HANBURY: I understand that 
there is constant employment on Kings- 
town Harbour works for masons, not 
for bricklayers. The masonry wall, 
which is the only wall in course of con- 
struction on the East Pier, is being 
built by masons. Skilled artisans are 
employed on all work requiring skilled 
labour, and they are paid at the various 
rates usually paid for similar employment 
in the locality. 


MILL STREET (ENNIS) POST OFFICE. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND 
(Clare E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether a sub-post- 
office will be established in Mill Street, 
Ennis. 

Mr. HANBURY: It has _ been 
decided to re-open a sub-post office in 
Jail Street, Ennis. Inquiries are now 
being made as to a suitable candidate. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Do I under- 
stand you to say that there is not to be 
a new post office, but that the old one is 
to be re-opened. 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir. 


PARISH RATES (COMBS, SUFFOLK). 

Mr.MALCOLM(Suffolk,Stowmarket): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, if he is aware that, 
in the parish of Combs, Suffolk, the 
poor rates formerly averaged 2s. 6d. in 
the pound, whereas since 1894 they have 
risen to 3s. 8d. in the pound ; and this, 
together with a Highway Rate of ls. 8d. 
and a Parish Council Rate of 3d., makes 
in all a total rate of 5s. 7d. in the pound; 
whether he is further aware that during 
the first year of the Parish Council there 
were no ratepayers on the Council, and 
that on the new Council only one 
councillor pays rates ; and whether he 
can take steps to protect the ratepayers 
from such large expenditure. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have communi- 
cated with the Overseers of the Parish 
of Combs and with the Guardians of the 
Stow Union on the subject of the 
Question of my hon. Friend. The 
Overseers state that the total rates levied 
in 1895 amounted to 5s. 7d. in the pound, 
but they are unable to verify the state- 
ment in the Question as to the average 
poor rate formerly, as the years on which 
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the average is based are not given. 
The rates for 1895, I am informed, 
include a School Board rate of 1s. 2d. 
in the pound, and it is stated that there 
has been a gradual increase in the rates 
during the last three years, which has 
been partly caused by a considerable 
reduction in the assessment of agri- 
cultural land, and that there has been 
an increase in the out-relief of the Union. 
I am informed that during the first year 
of the Parish Council none of the 
Members were directly assessed to the 
Poor Rate, but that the only direct rate- 
payer who was nominated at the recent 
election was elected. I cannot render 
any assistance as suggested in the 
Question. The Members of the Local 
Authorities are elected by the Parochial 
electors. 


ARMY MEAT SUPPLY. 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether he is aware that at some of the 
Military stations in Ireland the troops 
are largely rationed on foreign meat ; 
whether the contracts entered into with 
victuallers in Ireland contain any con- 
ditions limiting the proportion of foreign 
meat; and, whether these conditions 
equally apply to all Irish garrisons ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
Wiuiams, Birmingham, 8.): I have 
already more than once stated that a 
certain proportion of foreign meat is 
supplied at a few stations in Ireland, but 
not in excess of the proportion laid down 
in the contracts, which are the same for 
all stations both in Ireland and in Great 
Britain. I may repeat that the Ques- 
tion of the supply of meat to the troops 
is engaging the attention of the Secretary 
of State. 

Captain DONELAN: Can you say 
what are the relative proportions of 
foreign and home grown meat at present 
supplied ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: No, 
Sir; it is impossible to answer that 
Question, because you cannot distinguish 
between what is home grown and what 
is foreign ; but the contractor is obliged 
to supply in certain proportions fresh 
and frozen meat. 

Captain DONELAN: Can you say 
what penalties attach to the breaking of 
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those conditions of the contract, and 
whether they have ever been enforced ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: There 
is no penalty ; but if the contract wag 
broken it would be terminated at once, 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) : May I ask whether, in the 
opinion of the War Office, it is impossible 
to distinguish between foreign and home 
grown meat? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : I may 
say, in relation to dead meat, if it is in 
a good condition, no one can tell whether 
it is produced here or abroad. 


LEENAN HEAD DEFENCE WORKS 
(LOUGH SWILLY.) 

Mr. THOMAS B.CURRAN (Donegal, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War when the proposed 
defence works at Leenan Head, Lough 
Swilly, will be begun ; have the pro- 
posed works been contracted for ; if so, 
who is the contractor; what is the 
amount of the contract ; if provision will 
be inserted in the contract that the 
materials for the construction of the 
works will, as far as possible, be obtained 
in the surrounding districts, so as to 
give much needed employment to the 
people in this congested district ; and if 
the terms of the Resolution with regard 
to the payment of fair wages in Govern- 
ment contracts has been complied with, 
with respect to the contracts for ex- 
tending the forts at Inch Island, Nedds 
Point, Dunree Head, and the new forts 
at Leenan Head ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
contract for the works at Leenan Head 
has recently been made with Messrs. 
McCrea and McFarland, and the works 
should commence very shortly. It is 
not usual to divulge the amount of a 
contract. No provision has been made 
as to the employment of local materials ; 
but the bulk of the construction will be 
in concrete, which will certainly be made 
from the stone of the district. The terms 
of the Resolution as to fair wages have 
been inserted in the contracts referred to. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN MAIN 
DRAINAGE BOARD. 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 

W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 

to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) 
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whether the Local Government Board of 
Ireland have a representative on the 
Blackrock and Kingstown Main Drainage 
Board ; (2) if they have, was he informed 
by the Main Drainage Board of their 
determination to deviate from the lines 
laid down in the Act of Parliament under 
which the Main Drainage Board was 
constituted ; (3) did he communicate the 
information to the Local Government 
Board of Ireland ; and (4) whether the 
Local Government Board gave their 
sanction in this case to the violation of 
the Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Act of 1893 constituting this Drainage 
Board, gave the Local Government 
Board power to nominate a member of 
the Drainage Board, though the member 
so nominated is independent and cannot 
be regarded as a representative of the 
Local Government Board. This gentle- 
man acted in accord with the other 
members of the Drainage Board in sanc- 
tioning deviations which were made on 
the advice of counsel. The reply to the 
second and third paragraphs is in the 
negative. 


JUDICIAL BENCH (IRELAND.) 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) if 
the statement is true that Mr. John 
Ross, Q.C., has been or is about to be 
appointed to the Judicial Bench in Ire- 
land ; and (2) will Mr. Ross take over 
from the hands of Judge Boyd such land 
court business as that Judge has been 
performing for Mr. Justice Monroe ; 
and, if so, will steps be taken to bring 
to trial Patrick M‘Quaide, of Gola, 
County Monaghan, who has been for 
almost two months confined in Dundalk 
Gaol without being arraigned, the man’s 
alleged offence being a simple trespass 
upon his evicted farm? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It isa 
fact that Mr. Ross has been appointed 
to be Judge of the High Court of Jus- 
tice in Ireland in the room of Mr. 
Monroe, who has resigned. I am not in 
a position to reply to the first part of 
the second paragraph; but as regards 
the man M‘Quaide, I have already ex- 
plained to the hon. Member that the 
Executive Government cannot interfere 
with the jurisdiction of the Receiver 
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Judge, who committed him for contempt, 
or take any steps as suggested in the 
question. The man’s discharge from 
prison lies very much in his own hands, 
and if he instructs a solicitor to appear 
before the Judge and express regret for 
his action, and also promises not to re- 
peat the offence, the Judge, there is 
little doubt, would, as in other similar 
cases, be inclined to favourably enter- 
tain an application for his discharge 
from prison. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it is considered that 
the appointment of another Judge is 
absolutely necessary. The Irish Bench 
is well manned ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That 
has been fully considered, and there is 
no doubt that in this case it is necessary. 


POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether postal orders issued in the 
United Kingdom are payable in Con- 
stantinople, Malta, and Gibraltar, but 
not in Australia, Canada, or other great 
colonies ; whether postal orders issued 
in India, the Straits Settlements, and 
Newfoundland are payable in this 
country, while postal orders issued in 
this country are not payable in India, 
the Straits Settlements, Newfoundland, 
Canada, South Africa, or India; and 
whether, in pursuance of an intimation 
previously given, he will consider the 
advisability of establishing a uniform 
exchange of postal orders between the 
Mother Country and her Colonies and 
dependencies ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The position was 
fully explained in answer to a Question 
asked by the hon. Member on the 21st 
of July, 1893, and as lately as the 
27th of last month he was informed 
that the subject was engaging the Post- 
master General’s attention. 


PIRAUS LARISSA RAILWAY. 

Mr. A. HELDER (Whitehaven) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether his attention 
has been called to the claim of the 
English contractors for the Pireus 
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Larissa Railway against the Greek 
Government, who, having first made 
default in payment of the instalments 
due to the contractors for work done on 
the railway, then arbitrarily cancelled 
the contract, notwithstanding the fact 
that they had obtained a loan of 
£3,595,000 for the express purpose of 
making the railway, which conduct on 
the part of the Greek Government has 
occasioned to the contractors serious 
losses, for which they have not been able 
to obtain any redress ; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s advisers will take such steps 
as may be required to enforce the claims 
of the contractors ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GrorcE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Unofficial representations have 
on several occasions been made to the 
Greek Government in connection with 
the claim of the English contractors for 
the Pirzeus-Larissa Railway. These re- 
presentations have not been successful, 
the Greek Government maintaining that 
the contractors have failed to fulfil their 
engagements, and that they must be left 
to their legal remedies. The contractors 
have been informed of this decision, and 
told that the matter is not one which in 
its present state admits of official diplo- 
matic intervention. They, however, 
maintain that they have already ex- 
hausted the legal remedies open to 
them, and that there has been a clear 
denial of public justice which would 
warrant such intervention. They are 
preparing a statement to this effect, 
which, when received, will be duly con- 
sidered. 


BRITISH CONSULATE AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are 
aware that the Stamboul, the Orient, the 
Moniteur Oriental, the Sabach, and the 
Ikdaru newspapers, published in Con- 
stantinople, have alleged the existence 
of grave irregularities among the officials 
of the British Consulate at Constanti- 
nople ; whether they have received any, 
and, if so, what, information from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople 
relative to these charges, and whether 
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they have taken any, and, if so, what, 
steps in regard to the matter ; and, whe- 
ther they will make inquiry into the 
subject ? 

Mr. CURZON: None of the news. 
papers referred to have reached the 
Foreign Office with the exception of 
copies of the Monitewr Oriental of the 
19th and 20th inst., in which allusion is 
made to the case of Guerillot v. The 
Building Society. We are not acquainted 
with the details of that case, but inquiry 
will be made, 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, when the list 
of shareholders of the British South 
African Company on the 31st December 
1895, will be placed in the Library ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CiamBertaty, 
Birmingham, W.): I have agreed, at 
the instance of the Chartered Company, 
to a slight modification of what was pro- 
posed in reference to their list of share- 
holders. They will furnish very shortly 
a list of the shareholders as it stood on 
July 6th last, when they made a fresh 
issue of capital, and a little later another 
list of the shareholders as it will stand 
on the 31st instant, the last day of the 
Company’s financial year. They repre- 
sent to me that these two lists can be 
furnished rather sooner than a list for 
December 31st last. 


ARREST UNDER THE DEBTORS’ 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the arrest, in the town of Boyle, on 
Monday 17th February last, of Mr. 
Patrick M’Manamy, a shop assistant, 
for inability to pay law costs incurred by 
him in an action in which he was 
unsuccessful for arrears of salary ; (2) 
whether it is legal to keep the man, who 
has no visible means, in confinement, 
under the Debtors’ Act, for non-payment 
of law costs; and (3) whether under 
the circumstances, the Lord Lieutenant 
for Ireland will direct Mr. M’Manamy’s 
release from Tullamore Prison ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention had not previously been drawn 
to the arrest of this man, but I now 
learn he was arrested on the date men- 
tioned, under an Attachment Order 
issued by the Queen’s Bench Division 
for non-payment of a debt incurred by 
him in an action for wages. Whether, 
or not, he is unable to pay it is not for 
me to say. The case has been tried 
before a jury, and it is no part of my 
duty to express an opinion as to the 
legality of the man’s imprisonment. 
The reply to the last paragraph is 
in the negative. 


SERVICE INTERPRETERS. 

Mr. J. T. FIRBANK (Hull, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, whether the pay of Naval 
officers as interpreters in the Fleet is 
reduced this year from £600 to £500 ; 
and what is the annual grant in the| 
Army for such services ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : I perceive that in | 
the Navy Estimates £100 less is taken | 
for interpreters this year than last year. | 
Any further information should be ob-| 
tained from my hon. Friend the Secre- | 
tary to the Admiralty. As regards the 
Army, rates are fixed by the Royal 
Warrant for officers acting as interpre- 
ters; but no sum is taken in the Esti- 
mates for the service, except in time of 
war. There is a charge of £1,500 for 
civilian interpreters, principally expended 
in Egypt. 





EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether any notification was made by 
Lord Cromer favourable to an advance 
of Egyptian or British troops to Dongola 
prior to the order for the present expe- 
dition into the Soudan ? 

Mr. CURZON: The expedition was 
decided upon by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in consultation with the military 
authorities in England, after previous 
communications with Lord Cromer and 
the military authorities in Egypt, who 
had expressed the opinion that a forward 
movement against the Dervishes should 
be made. More than one alternative 
was discussed ; but it would be contrary 
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to practice and to convenience to make 
public the views of various advisers of 
the Government upon any particular 
proposal. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): Do I understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that the military 
authorities recommended the forward 
movement, or that Lord Cromer recom- 
mended it before the expedition was 
decided on ? 

Mr. CURZON: I may repeat what 
I said in my answer, which I think was 
quite clear—that the military authori- 
ties, both in England and Egypt, were 
in favour of the forward movement. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes, but was 
Lord Cromer ? 

Mr. CURZON : I have already an- 
swered in regard to Lord Cromer. [Op- 
position cries of “No, no!” and Minis- 
terial cheers. | 

Mr. ALLEN : I did not quite under- 
stand the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
say that Lord Cromer also approved the 
forward movement ? 

Mr. CURZON: I must have made 
myself singularly unintelligible ; and, if 
so, I beg pardon. What I said was that 
it was entirely contrary both to practice 
and convenience to make public to the 
House the views of any individual ad- 
visers of Her Majesty’s Government. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
considers what inference will be drawn 
from his answer? [“ Hear, hear!”] 

Mr. CURZON: The hon. Gentleman 
is at liberty to draw whatever inference 
he pleases. ([Jinisterial cheers and 
laughter. | 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY 
(Bodmin, Cornwall): The real question 
is, whether “ who” in the answer refers 
to Lord Cromer or not.  [* Hear, 
hear ! ”] 

Mr. CURZON: The words I used 
were these :— 


“The expedition was decided upon by Her 
Majesty’s Government in consultation with the 
military authorities in England, after previous 
communication with Lord Cromer and the mili- 
tary authorities in Egypt, who had expressed 
the opinion—[eries of ‘ Who ?’]—that a forward 
movement against the Dervishes should be 
made.” 
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[Cries of “Who is who?”] ‘ Who” 
refers to Lord Cromer and the military 
authorities. [Ministerial laughter and 
cheers. | 


VACCINATION PROSECUTIONS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland, (1) whether he is 
aware that Mr. Gordon, of Derry, who 
has been already three times convicted 
and fined for refusing to have one of his 
children vaccinated, is again being prose- 
cuted for the same offence ; and (2) whe- 
ther he will see that regard is paid to the 
unanimous recommendation of the Vac- 
cination Commission in this and similar 
cases 4 

Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND: The facts are as stated in 
the first paragraph of the Question. 
These prosecutions are instituted by the 
Board of Guardians of the Derry Union 
in discharge of the duty imposed upon 
them by the Compulsory Vaccination 
Acts, and as no change was made in 
the law to carry out the recommendations 
of the Vaccination Committee, I have 
neither the power nor the right to inter- 
fere with public bodies, such as this, in 
the legitimate discharge of their statutory 
duties. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, why, having regard to 
the fact that officers of the Crown whose 
salaries are provided for out of the 
Imperial funds are empowered to send 
telegrams on Government service with- 
out payment, answers to these telegrams, 
which are frequently imperatively de- 
manded, should be charged for, and, 
whether arrangements will be made to 
send free of expense replies by telegram 
to official communications when these 
are specifically demanded ? 

Mr. HANBURY: A responsible 
officer of the Crown at the headquarters 
of a Government Department may, if 
the circumstances justify it, send a tele- 
gram on official business to a member of 
the public as a reply paid telegram ; and 
the Postmaster General, in whose opinion 
I concur, thinks this is as far as he can 
allow the privilege to extend. 

Mr. Curzon. 
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FEE GRANT (IRELAND). 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, whether he is aware 
that the Fourth Schedule of the 18th 
Section of the Irish Education Act, 1892, 
lays upon the Commissioners of National 
Education the imperative duty of dis- 
tributing the whole sum voted by Parlia- 
ment as a fee grant among the teachers ; 
and, whether the Commissioners have, 
nevertheless, returned in each year an 
unexpended balance to the Treasury ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The interpretation 
of the law on this point is primarily a 
question for the Education Board to 
decide, not the Treasury. The Educa- 
tion Board have returned unexpended 
balances each year, as follows :—1892-3, 
£582 ; 1893-4, £3,035; 1894-5, £867. 
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MIXED MARRIAGES (MALTA). 


Mr. E. BLAKE (Longford, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that meetings having 
been lately held in Malta; protesting 
against an Order in Council on the sub- 
ject of the celebration of mixed marriages, 
the Governor has proclaimed as an un- 
lawful assembly the meeting of three or 
more persons, and that this step has 
created considerable discontent in the 
island ; and, whether the Governor acted 
in this matter with the knowledge or 
under the advice of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
aware that meetings have been held in 
Malta protesting against the Report of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on the subject of the celebration 
in Malta of mixed marriages, but I have 
not heard that the Governor has issued 
any proclamation on the subject. 


ACCIDENTS AT NINE ELMS STATION. 


Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, whether his 
attention has been called to four fatal 
accidents to railway servants which have 
recently occurred at Nine Elms goods 
station ; and, whether he will institcte 
an Inquiry into the causes of these 
accidents, and as to how far they are 
due to excessive hours of working and 
the insufficiency of space and lighting in 
the sheds ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr.C. T. Ritcnte, Croy- 
don): I assume that the right hon. 
Gentleman refers to the accidents to men 
named Pitcher, Taylor, Middleditch and 
Few respectively. Inquests have been 
held in each case, and I deprecate as a 
rule the duplication of inquiries. Where, 
however, serious accidents follow each 
other closely at a particular place there 
isa primd facie case for investigation 
and I will therefore order an Inquiry. 


TELEGRAPH FACILITIES (COUNTY 
DUBLIN). 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
any decision has yet been come to as to 
the extension of the telegraph to Lusk, 
county of Dublin? 

Mr. HANBURY : The extension has 
been authorised, and will be carried out 
as soon as possible ? 


MILITARY EXPEDITION TO DONGOLA. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Porte has 
protested against the Nile Expedition ; 
and, whether any notice was given to 
Turkey of the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to advance upon Dongola? 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether communications 
have been received from the Turkish 
Government in any way opposing the 
Dongola expedition ? 

Mr. CURZON : No, Sir; no protest 
has been received from the Porte. The 
Sultan has made inquiries as to the 
nature and objects of the military opera- 
tions against the Dervishes and explana- 
tions have been given. No previous 
notice was given to the Turkish Govern- 
ment of the intended advance, nothing 
having been done or being contemplated 
that is beyond the competence of the 
Khedive, as recognised in the Firmans, 
or that requires special authority from 
the Sultan. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is the 
fact that the Khedive has power to start 
an Expedition of this kind without 
making any representation on the matter 
to the Porte first 
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Mr. CURZON : I do not think that 
is a question which can be said to arise 
out of that which I have answered. 
[Ministerial cheers. | 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is _ the 
Sultan of Turkey not the Sovereign both 
of Egypt and the Soudan ? 

Mr. CURZON : The hon. Gentleman 
is as well aware of these facts as I am 
myself, and I do not see why he should 
ask me for information he already 
possesses. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I will put 
down my Question. 


MADRAS LAND REVENUE 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banfishire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, if he will grant a 
Return of Evictions, Sales for Recovery 
of Land Revenue, and other matters 
regarding the Madras Land Revenue 
Administration in the form in which 
notice has been given. 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce MHamitton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I have not at 
present the information asked for by the 
hon. Baronet, but if he wishes it, I 
will write to the Government of Madras 
and request them to furnish it. 


EGYPTIAN RESERVE FUND. 

Me. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the control of the general reserve 
fund of Egypt is governed by a Khedivial 
decree, dated 21st July 1888; whether 
this decree empowers the Egyptian 
Government to apply the money belong- 
ing to the fund—a des dépenses extra- 
ordinaires engagées conformément & l’avis 
préalable de la Commission de la Delte ; 
whether large sums have been advanced 
out of the fund without the unanimous 
consent of the Commissioners ; and, if 
so, what are the dates and circumstances 
of such precedents ? 

Mr. CURZON: (1) The General 
Reserve Fund was established, and its 
objects defined by, the Khedive’s decree 
of the 12th of July 1888. (2) Yes. 
(3) Lord Cromer, in his report, recently 
laid, stated that, out of the general 
reserve fund, a sum of about £E1,327,000 
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is pledged as advances on account of 
railways and other works of public 
utility. (4) We have no information as 
to the voting upon the decisions which 
have hitherto been taken by the Com- 
missioners in regard to expenditure 
from the reserve fund, but it has never 
hitherto been suggested that a vote of 
the majority would not be sufficient. In 
the general financial work of the Com- 
mission numerous precedents exist for 
decisions by the vote of the majority, 
and this is the recognised and ordinary 
method of procedure. 


INDIAN MINTS. 

Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, (1) whether, before making any In- 
ternational engagement on the subject of 
reopening the Indian Mints and keeping 
them open for free coinage of silver, he 
will give the House and country the 
opportunity of considering the proposals 
and their effect ; and, (2) whether he can 
obtain information through any of the 
Government Departments as to what is 
the amount of silver now lying idle in 
the Treasuries of the United States, and 
of France and Germany respectively ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): I should be unwilling to pledge 
the Government on the subject men- 
tioned in the Question. It will be re- 
membered that the principal alteration 
in our system which was promised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in relation 
to an International agreement had 
reference to the opening of the Indian 
Mints. Now the Indian Mints were 
closed without the consent of Parliament, 
and I do not know why Parliament 
should be consulted if the Mints were 
again opened. With regard to the 
second paragraph, I have no official in- 
formation at my disposal which would 
enable me to give with any feeling of 
security the Question put to me by my 
hon. Friend. But so far as I can make 
out, there are at present in the Treasury 
of the United States 96 millions sterling 
of silver, against which there are notes 
in circulation for the whole amount less 
eight millions. That is to say, there are 
88 millions of silver notes against 96 
millions of silver in the Treasury. In 
Germany there are no returns issued of 
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which I am able to avail myself. As to 
France, on March 19 last there were 50 
millions of silver in the Bank of France, 
but notes were issued against the whole 
of this amount. 

Mr. KIMBER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered my Question as 
to whether, before entering into any en- 
gagement, the Government will give the 
House and the country an opportunity of 
considering the proposal ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: I thought I had indicated to 
my hon. Friend that I did not propose 
to give any pledge on the subject. As 
far as my experience goes, the House of 
Commons always finds some opportunity 
for discussing any matter of interest. 
But I should not like to pledge the Gov- 
ernment to bring the question before the 
House before they arrived at a decision. 


in Government Contracts. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether there is any grave objection to 
altering the order of Business of the 
House, so that on each day on which the 
House meets at Three o’clock the ballot 
for Notices of Motion (if any) shall be 
taken at ten minutes past Three o’clock 
and Questions immediately thereafter, 
and that Private Business shall be taken 
on each such day immediately after 
Questions. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I do not think that the present 
method of carrying on the discussion of 
private Bills is altogether satisfactory. 
It upsets the general arrangements of 
the House, and sometimes makes it im- 
possible to say when public business will 
begin, however important it may be. 
But I have ready no solution of the 
difficulty, which has pressed upon the 
present as well as on the late Govern- 
ment. Whether the difficulty might be 
met by discussing Private Business after 
twelve—[cheers and laughter |—I do not 
know, but I sometimes think so. 


CURRENT WAGE CLAUSE IN GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTS. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 

S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 

Treasury, whether the Government will 





Mr. Curzon. 


move, or give facilities for moving, for a 
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Committee on the Current Wage Clause 
in Government contracts, having regard 


Business of 
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to the count-out on 24th March ; and, if: 


so, when ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government, in accordance with the 
general feeling expressed in the House 
of Tuesday evening, will move for the 
Committee then asked for, and whether 
the reference to the Committee will be 
identical with the terms of the Resolution 
agreed to on ‘Tuesday ? 

Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether the Government, considering the 
strong feeling in the country on the 
question of the Current Wage Clause in 
Government contracts, will, with a view 
to allay such feeling, move as early as 
possible for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider the question of the 
administration of the Fair Wages Re- 
solution of February 1891. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Government will appoint 
the Committee to deal with this question, 
as I have more than once assured the 
House. The terms of reference will 
substantially be the same as those of the 
Motion of Tuesday ; but I do not pledge 
myself to a phrase or a word. 


LICENSING LAWS COMMISSION. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether the list of names 
of persons selected to serve on the Royal 
Commission on the Licensing Laws, 
which appeared in Zhe Times of the 25th 
instant, is correct ; whether the names of 
the three Commissioners to represent 
Ireland were selected with the consent of 
any representatives of any organised 
Trish interest ; and, if so, whether he 
has any objection to name the persons 
who, as representatives of Irish public 
opinion, sanctioned their selection ; 
whether he can name the persons on 
whose recommendation The O’Conor 
Don, who carried the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill through this House, was 
placed on the Royal Commission as a 
neutral ; and, whether he is aware that 
the licensed trade organisation of Dublin 
have by resolution protested against 
the selection of The O’Conor Don as 
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a neutral; and, if so, whether he 
will reconsider the composition of this 
Commission, either by changing the 
alleged Irish selections or by adding 
others. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: There are inaccuracies in the 
list which appears to have got into Z’he 
Times. It is impossible for me tu enter 
into a discussion as to the sources of in- 
formation which the Government have 
or may avail- themselves of in dealing 
with this difficult question. The hon. 
Gentleman will understand that when a 
Commission dealing with such an im- 
portant question is appointed, and when 
it is limited to a reasonable compass, it 
is almost impossible that there should not 
be gentlemen and even interests thinking 
that they are not adequately represented 
on the Commission. We have done our 
very best to represent all classes, and I 
trust that when the names are announced 
they will meet with general satisfaction. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman did 
not think it unfair that The O’Conor 
Don, who had taken such strong action 
in the House against an important trade 
interest in Ireland, should be appointed 
to the Commission, seeing that the repre- 
sentation of Ireland then included two 
opponents and only one supporter of the 
trade ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid that I cannot 
discuss any name on the Commission 
now, or even admit that any particular 
name is going to be submitted to the 
Queen. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: As the right 
hon. Gentleman says that the report in 
The Times is inaccurate, is he in a posi- 
tion to give to the House an accurate 
list of the Commissioners and the terms 
of reference ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Not as yet; but I hope to be 
able to do so before Easter. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) asked the Leader of 
the House whether, in the event of the 
first Order on the Paper, the Naval 
Works Bill, taking some time, he would 
move to report progress upon it ata con- 








venient hour, so that Members generally 
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might have an opportunity for hearing 
the statement of the Vice-President of 
the Council on the Education Bill. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: I am aware that Members on 
both sides of the House are very anxious 
to hear the statement of my right hon. 
friend the Vice-President of the Council, 
but at the same time it is absolutely 
necessary to get through the stage of the 
Naval Works Bill —the Bil] has been too 
long delayed already—and I shall have 
to ask the House, if they will, to en- 
deavour to get through the Committee 
stage this evening. I have no reason to 
believe that the discussion is likely to be 
prolonged to an hour which would make 
it generally inconvenient for my right 
hon. Friend to make his statement. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE asked 
whether it was intended that the first 
business to-morrow would be the Civil 
Service Estimates ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : What I propose is to put down 
a few uncontroversial Army Votes, not 
very many, and as soon as they are 
finished I will immediately move to re- 
port progress, and take the Vote on 
Account. In any case, I am pledged to 
take the Vote on Account at seven 
o'clock. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH). 

Bill to amend the Law with respect to 
the constitution of District Councils of 
Aldershot and Farnborough, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Powell-Williams 
and Mr. Brodrick. 


Presented and read 1*; to be read 2? 
upon Monday next.—{ Bill 158.] 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE). 

Bill for the acquisition of a Site for 
Public Offices in Westminster, and for 
purposes connected therewith, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Akers-Douglas, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Hanbury. 


Presented, and read 1*; to be read 2° 
upon Monday next.—[Bill 159.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. | 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 4 :— 


APPLICATION OF SURPLUS INCOME OF 
YEAR 1895-6 FOR EXPENSES OF 
SCHEDULED WORKS. 

“Such sum as is shown by the account certified 

by the Comptroller and Auditor General under 

section four of the Sinking Fund Act, 1875, to 
be the surplus of income above expenditure for 
the financial year ending the thirty-first day of 

March one thousand eight hundred and ninety 

six shall, instead of being applied as provided 

by the above-mentioned Act, be set apart in the 

Exchequer account and applied by the Treasury, 

at such times as they direct, as follows :— 

(2) in paying off with interest any sum 
borrowed under the Naval Works Act, 
1895 ; 

(2) in repaying to the Consolidated Fund 
any sums issued in pursuance of the Naval 
Works Act, 1895, and not already repaid ; 

(c) in paying any sums authorised by this 
or any future Act to be issued out of the 
Consolidated Fund for the purpose of 
the works specified in the schedule to 
this Act.” 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) moved tv omit sub section C, 
which authorises the surplus of income 
above expenditure of the present finan- 
cial year being applied, inter alia, “in 
paying any sums authorised by this or 
any future Act to be issued out of the 
Consolidated Fund for the purpose of 
the works specified in the schedule to 
this Act.” He was afraid that the sub- 
section involved an interference with the 
Sinking Fund under which we had paid 
off 150 millions of debt during the last 
25 years. He protested against inter- 
fering with the Sinking Fund. The 
matter, however, was one of some com- 
plexity, and he should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman would give an 
explanation how the sub-section would 
work, 





Sir William Harcourt. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis), who had an Amendment on the 
Paper having very much the same 
object, said, it seemed to him that this 
subsection proposed to take the realised 
surplus of this year, put it into a box, 
and then to give an unlimited authority 
to the Treasury to dispose of it as it 
pleased in making these works. He 
conceived that it was quite exceptional 
and irregular to give such unlimited 
authority; and that the proper way 
was to give authority to expend a sum 
“not exceeding” a specified amount. 
The three main objections to the sub- 
section, therefore, were, first of all, the 
authority to expend the money was un- 
limited. It expended a large sum of 
money—£6, 000,000 or £7,000, 000—of 
which £3,000,000 were already taken, 
perhaps more. The sum was more than 
was required for the purpose of the Act, 
which only contemplated the expendi- 
ture, under this Bill, of £2,750,000 ; 
and, finally, this sub-section assumed, to 
pass a future Act of Partliament. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) regretted extremely any attempt to 
do away with the present system of re- 
ducing the debt. It seemed to him that 
there was a great danger in making a 
change in what he thought was a funda- 
mental principle of their finance. When 
there was to be a large expenditure on 
the Navy he believed that the public 
would not grudge it. One or two enthusi- 
astic persons had written to The Times 
stating that they were willing to go on 
paying a larger income-tax if necessary 
to secure an efficient Navy. He was a 
great believer in this enthusiasm, but he 
thought that the real way to show it was 
by our paying now the cost of this ex- 
penditure. If the country wanted these 
ships—and_ he agreed in the large addi- 
tion to the Navy—surely the best proof 
of their earnestness was that they should 
now pay for them, and not make the re- 
duction of the debt the means of paying. 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) thought that the line of 
argument which had been pursued was 
scarcely in harmony with the general 
feeling of the public or of the majority 
of the House. No doubt it would be a 


great pity if the reduction of the debt 
was interfered with; but would it be 
*- desirable to increase taxation rather than 
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apply the realised surplus to the forma- 
tion of permanent works primarily de- 
signed for the security of the Empire ? 
Again, to apply the unforeseen surplus 
temporarily to those works and to re- 
borrow our Treasury Bonds, would be to 
repeat what Mr. Pitt had attempted 
—to maintain the Sinking Fund 
while he increased the debt. That 
would be financial purism of the 
highest degree. They recognised that 
the Government had made out an ample 
case for the institution of these works 
for the security of the Empire. We had 
a large realised surplus in hand, and it 
could not be applied to a more legitimate 
purpose than the one suggested. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- - 


RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) thought that 
no one would be less inclined to diminish 
the ordinary methods of reducing the 
Debt than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and if his right hon. Friend 
and himself had believed that what hon. 
Gentlemen had indicated would be the 
result, he thought that he might say 
they would not have been parties to any 
proposal of the kind. But the question 
which was presented to his right hon. 
Friend and himself was whether they 
should pay off the debt in present 
circumstances and borrow again the 
same amount the next day—whe- 
ther they should go into the money 
market with a large surplus which 
would be realised this year, or whether 
the simpler and more businesslike pro- 
posal was to set aside this surplus in- 
stead of borrowing it, instead of paying 
off the debt with one hand and raising it 
by annuities with the other. The diffi- 
culty of purchasing Consols also operated 
with his right hon. Friend and himself. 
The hon. Member for North Islington 
said that the Government ought to pro- 
ceed by taxation rather than by borrow- 
ing ; but he asked the Committee to re- 
member that they were so far within the 
sums with which they had to deal, and 
were acting upon a policy which was 
initiated by the late Government, and 
endorsed by the House—namely, for 
these works the Government should pro- 
ceed by borrowing and not by taxation. 
The Government were not now starting 
afresh; they had before them £8,000,000 
or more sanctioned by the House to be 
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borrowed by an Act of last year. The 
amount was not sanctioned, but the 
works were sanctioned costing about that 
amount. This was a general defence 
with regard to proceeding by loans in- 
stead of by taxation for these works. 
As to the arguments of the right hon. 
Member for the University of London 
relating to Sub-section c, he said that the 
Committee must distinguish between 
two sums—£2,750,000 to be authorised 
by this Bill, and any further amount 
which might remain over. The objec- 
tions of the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn applied to the latter. The hon. 
Gentleman was too sanguine in the 
figures he quoted. He was informed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the sum which would remain over would 
not amount to millions; indeed, they 
would scarcely be counted by hundreds 
of thousands; the sum would be less than 
a quarter of a million. Therefore, the 
figures in question were not large. The 
Government were not asking the House 
to anticipate any great expenditure. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the 
effect of the clause, as he read it, would 
be to interfere with the redemption of 
the permanent debt to which the money 
proposed to be dealt with would be ap- 
plied under the old law. The Govern- 
ment were proposing to stop the reduc- 
tion of the permanent debt in order to 
avoid incurring a temporary debt. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty said that it 
would be absurd to apply this money to 
the reduction of the permanent debt on 
the one hand, and on the other to bor- 
row an equivalent sum. That would, 
no doubt, be true if the two debts could 
be thought to have the same character, 
but as they could not, the absurdity 
disappeared. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK feared that the 
credit of the country would be seriously 
damaged if it should be thought abroad 
that we could not make an arrangement 
of this kind without tampering with the 
arrangements for the reduction of the 
debt. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacs, 
Bristol, W.) denied that the course 
which the Government proposed to take 
would weaken our credit in the estima- 
tion of foreign nations. He drew a very 
broad distinction between the old Sink- 
ing Fund and the Sinking Fund in- 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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,cluded in the ‘annual fixed charge for 


debt, and the latter would be main- 
tained intact. A sum of £7,250,000, 
being more than had ever been specifi- 
cally allotted in a year to the payment 
of debt, would be devoted to that 
purpose this year. The old Sinking 
Fund consisted of casual and _spas- 
modic receipts from surplus revenue be- 
yond the expenditure of the year. There 
had not been before in their time so 
large a surplus as the probable surplus 
of the present year, although it would 
not approach the amount which some 
hon. Members anticipated. A surplus, 
as the Committee were aware, might be 
applied to the reduction of the debt 12 
months after the end of the financial year 
in which it had accrued. If the surplus 
to which the 4th Clause of the Bill re- 
ferred were not applied as there pro- 
posed, it would remain for a year in the 
Treasury balances. The Government, 
if they were debarred from using it, 
would have to borrow, and 12 months 
hence when, to judge from present ap- 
pearances, the Consol market might be 
even higher than it was now, the sur- 
plus would have to be applied to the re- 
demption of Consols at a price higher 
perhaps than 110. It was not to the 
interest of the country that they should 
buy largely Consols at 110. It was, he 
thought, fairer to their successors that 
the reduction of the permanent debt 
should be stopped to this extent, than 
that they should be charged with a large 
sum for the payment of these permanent 
works, some of which, at any rate, ought 
to have been constructed before. He 
protested strongly against the suggestion 
that by this process the Government 
were doing anything whatever to weaken 
the credit of the country in the eyes of 
the world. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT said, that the 
distinction which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made between the old 
Sinking Fund-—which was the realised 
surplus—and the new Sinking Fund was 
a sound one. There was no one, he 
thought in that House who had more 
persistently maintained the duty of re- 
ducing the debt than he had himself. 
He had fulfilled that duty even in very 
difficult circumstances, when, by disre- 
garding it, he might have avoided many 
burdens on the revenue of the year. The 
realised surplus was really what might 
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there had rarely accrued such a large 
sum as fell this year into the Ex- 
chequer under the realised surplus 
of the year. Of course the regular 
funds for the redemption of the debt 
were the annuities in connection with 


the new Sinking Fund, and _ these, 
happily, would amount to some 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000. Then 


there came in this unexpected windfall 
of several millions. Whilst he thought 
that the point which had been taken by 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin was 
a perfectly true one, the question was 
whether in what might, he hoped, be 
called exceptional circumstances, an ex- 
ceptional surplus should be treated in 
this manner. He himself was prepared 
to consent to it, really in the interest of 
the redemption of the debt. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] They must, however, take care 
they did not make the country impatient 
with the amount which was set aside in 
any particular year or in any particular 
generation for the redemption of the 
debt, for if in any particular year they 
made that sum too large they might be 
endangering the permanent provision for 
the redemption of the debt. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’|] He certainly hoped that no 
Government would ever consent to deal- 
ing with and diminishing the Permanent 
Fund in the form of annuities for the 
redemption of the debt. That Perma- 
nent Fund was really for this country 
what other countries had in the shape of 
a war chest. It was a fund by which 
they could raise in an emergency, with- 
out adding to the taxation, great sums 
of money for the necessities of war, and 
therefore he hoped there was nothing in 
this proposal which would tend to en- 
danger that provision. He should also 
hope that in ordinary times and under 
ordinary circumstances nothing would 
induce the Government to divert even 
the old Sinking Fund from the purpose 
to which it was by Statute applied. It 
was necessary, in this Bill, to get Parlia- 
mentary authority for the dealing with 
the old Sinking Fund this year, and this 
year only. It left that general principle 
aud the application of the old Sinking 
Fund, as well as the other Sinking Fund 
intact in the future. If the old Sinking 
Fund of another year was to be dealt 
with, Parliamentary authority must be 
obtained for that purpose, ani because 
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there were exceptional circumstances in 
tiiis year, and they were dealing with 
an exceptional surplus that had accrued, 
he had not felt it his duty to object to 
the provisions of this Bill. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’} 

Mr. COURTNEY suspected that 
many Members of the Committee thought 
that by this process they were saving the 
country a deal of taxation. But what 
would be the effect of this process even 
if carried out to the extent ot £6,000, 000 
of money? Instead of applying it to the 
redemption of the Permanent Debt, they 
were going to prevent the creation of 
terminable annuities. If they applied 
it to the redemption of the Debt they 
would extinguish an annual charge of 
£175,000; if they applied it to the 
matter of terminable annuities it would 
be £225,000. The whole saving, there- 
fore, embodied in this process was some- 
thing like £50,000 or £60,000 a year, 
and it was for the purpose of that they 
were going through a process that would 
impress the popular mind with the idea 
that they were granting £6,000,000 of 
money and applying it to an emergent 
necessity, whereas they were diverting 
it from one form of debt to prevent the 
creation of another form. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) hoped the right hon. Member for 
London University would not be induced 
to withdraw the Amendment. His ob- 
jection to Clause 4 was that he did not 
think the proposal to increase the Navy 
was treating the people in a straightfor- 
ward manner. If the Government 
wanted the people to pay several millions 
more for the Navy this year let them 
have the courage to do it by the imposi- 
tion of a tax at once instead of endea- 
vouring to do it by a side wind, for the 
people in the end would have to bear 
extra taxation to pay forit. They were 
dealing with this surplus in a light and 
airy fashion, but he would like to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he 
could tell them the amount of the sur- 
plus, and give them some explanation 
on the subject ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : No. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, it seemed 
to him an extraordinary thing they 
should be asked to deal with a surplus 
as to which they had no definite in- 
formation. 
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*Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) observed that the contention of 
the right hon. Member for the London 
University that the proposal of the Gov- 
ernment was likely to affect the financial 
credit of this country was disproved by 
the fact that since the proposals were 
made Consols had risen, and were now 
higher than ever they had been before, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that 
the surplus was not going to be invested 
in Consols. There had, indeed, been a 
continual rise in the price of the Stocks 
since the proposal was made. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK observed that 
the hon. Member for Peckham had exag- 
gerated what he had said, which was 
that he was sorry that the Government 
could not meet this exceptional expendi- 
ture without interfering with the Sinking 
Fund. He was obliged to the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Clare for his support, but 
after the discussion that had taken place 
he would ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the question that Clause 4 stand 
part of the Bill, 


Mr. W. REDMOND moved as an 
Amendment that the clause be omitted, 
again advancing the argument that they 
were dealing with a surplus of which 
they knew absolutely nothing. The 
Bill was not regarded with satisfaction 
by the Irish people, and he considered it 
little short of a disgrace that many of the 
Trish Members should not be there to 
voice the protest which their constitu- 
ents expected them to make. By their 
absence such hon. Members were neglect- 
ing their duty, and did not deserve to 
be called Nationalist representatives. 
There was not a single Nationalist Mem- 
ber who, in view of the strong feeling of 
the Irish people in this matter, would 
attempt for a single moment to justify 
anything in this Bill or in this particular 
clause to his constituents. They were 
opposed to it to a man, and if the 
Nationalist Members were not present 
he would, at any rate, call for a Divi- 
sion and see if any of them were in the 
House. [{ Laughter. | 

*Tue CHAIRMAN then put the Ques- 
tion that Clause 4 stand part of the Bill, 
and ruled that the ‘‘ Ayes’’ had it. 
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Mr. W. REDMOND claimed that, 
‘*The Noes have it.’ 

*THE CHAIRMAN requested those 
who challenged his decision to rise in 
their places, whereupon several Irish and 
Radical Members stood up. The Chair- 
man counted them and said : The Noes 
are 20; so the Ayes have it. [Laughter] 


On Clause 5, 


Mr. W. REDMOND moved the 
omission of the clause from the Bill as a 
protest against the proposed increase of 
expenditure on the Navy, saying he was 
convinced that there were many Mem- 
bers who were prepared to vote with 
him. 


Question put, ‘‘ That Clause 5 stand 
part of the Bill.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 300 ; 
Noes, 22.—(Division List, No. 67.) 


Mr. W. REDMOND, on a point of 
order, said that, in a case in which the 
Chairman required the supporters of an 
Amendment to stand up and be counted, 
the Standing Order required that the 
names of the Members should be taken 
down. He knew that many more than 
twenty Members supported his Amend- 
ment ; some of these were at the Bar, and 
some outside the door and in the 
Division Lobby, whither they had 
gone in anticipation of a Division. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN said he had carried 
out the rule of the House, Standing 
Order 215, which was as follows :— 


“ After the lapse of two minutes, as indicated 
by the sand-glass upon the Table, Mr. Speaker, 
or the Chairman, if in his opinion the Division 
is frivolously or vexatiously claimed, may take 
the vote of the House, or Committee, by calling 
upon the Members who support, and who 
challenge his decision, successively to rise in 
their places ; and he, thereupon, as he may think 
fit, either declares the determination of the 
House or Committee, or names-Tellers for 
a Division. In case there is no Division, 
the Speaker or Chairman declares to the 
House, or the Committee, the number of the 
minority who had challenged his decision, and 
their names are thereupon taken down in the 
House and printed with the List of Divisions.” 


He counted all the Members who were 
within the House ; some rose outside the 
Bar, and these he purposely did not 
count. The names of the twenty had 
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been taken down; and the subsequent | 
Division showed that the number was 
not very far wrong. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, the names 
of the twenty Members that had been 
taken down did not at all represent the 
support his Motion would have received. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, N.R., 
Holmfirth): The rule requires that the 
names shall be taken down forthwith. 


They were not taken down.  [“ They 
were.” 
ly CHAIRMAN: I beg your 


pardon, Sir; the names of the hon. 
Members who stood up were taken down 
forthwith by the Clerks at the Table, 
and will appear in the Votes to-morrow 
morning. 


On the Schedule, 


*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS  (Fiint 
Boroughs) moved, in page 4, line 15, 
column 5, to leave out “ £300,000 ” and 
to insert ‘“‘ £250,000.” This, he said, was 
one of a series of Amendments, the 
object of which was to secure a 
a sum of £150,000 to be spent upon 
necessary works at Pembroke Dock- 
yard. The Bill provided for the expen- 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not think him wanting in courtesy 
if he did not Debate at that stage the 
question of the works at Pembroke. He 
would only say he hoped the Committee 
would not diminish the amount intended 
for Gibraltar, for it was all needed. He 
also hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
not divide the Committee on his Amend- 
ment, but would content himself with 
raising the whole question of Pembroke 
Docks at a later stage. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 294 ; 
Noes, 41.—(Division List, No. 68.) 


ApmiraAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
moved, in the Schedule, page 4, line 17, 
column 6 (Dover), to leave out ‘£1905-6,”’ 
and insert ‘‘1900-1.’’ He said that 
the Dover Harbour Works were among 
those to which the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had alluded when he said 
that ‘‘ some of them ought to have been 
constructed before; and that was an 
argument for hastening the completion.”’ 
If the Government were in earnest, how 
could they coolly put down 10 years for 
the completion of Dover Harbour? In 


and dockyards in various parts of Great | 1883, the present Leader of the Opposi- 
Britain and other parts of the Empire. | tion, then Home Secretary, said that the 


The noble Lord the Secretary for India | 
(Lord George Hamilton) had said that. 
Pembroke Dockyard was one of the most 
modern of all the dockyards, and the 
harbour one of the finest natural 
harbours in Great Britain. The enor- 
mous sum of £2,500,000 was to be spent 
at Gibraltar; anda part of it, at all 
events, could be more efficiently and 
economically spent upon some of the 
dockyards at home. He moved that 


the £300,000 allocated to Gibraltar be | 


reduced to £250,000, partly by way of 
protest against the heavy expenditure 
and partly to obtain the money neces- 
sary to carry on the permanent works 
at Pembroke Dockyard. The Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty had taunted Members 
with desiring in the same breath to 
diminish and ‘ to increase the Estimates ; 
but they were perfectly consistent in say- 
ing that the amount to be expended at 
one place was too large, and the amount 
allocated to another place not large 
enough. It was the allocation of the 
money he objected to, and therefore he 
moved the Amendment. 


question of Dover Harbour had been 
considered by a Committee of the Cabi- 
net, and they had come to the conclu- 
sion that the Dover works were amongst 
the first which ought to be undertaken. 
Thirteen years had passed, and nothing 
had been done. The question was now 
of greater importance, and time was of 
the essence of it. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The date given in the Sche- 
dule is supposed to be the shortest time 
within which the work can be com- 
pleted. As much labour and expendi- 
ture as possible shall be put into it each 
year, for the Government attach as much 
importance to it as my hon. and gallant 
Friend. A survey is now in progress, 
and if that shows that the work can be 
done in four or five years instead of in 
ten, the money will be forthcoming to 
push on the works. 

ApmiraL FIELD said he was glad to 
hear that ; but they had had assurances 
before from Governments. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN: I have grave 





doubts whether the hon. Member would 
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be in order in moving this Amendment. 
If he will look at the Schedule he will 
see the heading of the column in which 
his Amendment occurs is ‘‘ Expected 
date of completion.’’ If he were suc- 
cessful in his Amendment it would not 
compel the works to be completed in the 
shorter period. The column is really in- 
serted in the Schedule by way of giving 
general information, and the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment, if carried, could have 
no enactive force. 

ApmirAL FIELD asked for an assur- 
ance from the Government that the work 
was to be carried on by free labour. 
Sir Edward Watkin, in the Debate of 
1883, had declared that the Dover works 
ought to be completed in four years. 

THe FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY said that free labour and not 
convict labour would be employed on the 
work. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved, in 
Schedule, page 4, line 17, to leave out, 
** Dover, 1,920,000, 150,000, 1905-6.”’ 
He said that he was profoundly con- 
vinced that Dover was not the proper 
place in which to make a harbour for 
our fleet. The fleet should not be at 
Dover in time of war. It should be at 
sea, and on the move, or else stowed 
safely out of the way of torpedo attacks. 
He saw that it was hopeless to take a 
Division on the question ; but he must 
protest against this expenditure of 
£2,000,000 which would probably be- 
come £4,000,000 before the work was 
finished. He had, indeed, serious 
doubts whether the Admiralty could 
succeed in making the harbour at Dover, 
because already the works had been 
silted up. In order to enable the gal- 
lant Admiral to continue his speech, he 
begged to move the Amendment in his 
name. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Yarmouth) 
entered his protest against the construc- 
tion of a new harbour at Dover. If it 
was to be assumed that our command of 
the sea was to be in jeopardy owing to 
our fleet being employed away from 
home or beaten in the Channel, they 
could not attempt to embark a military 
force at Dover under these circumstances 
at all. His belief was that the true 
strategical position for such a harbour 
was much further westward, and he was 
not sure whether it was not Berehaven. 


The Chairman. 


{COMMONS} 
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ApmiraL FIELD said, he would quote 
an opinion which would have some weight 
with the hon. Member for King’s Lynn, 
The Duke of Wellington — [cheers] — 
the greatest soldier of his age, in reply 
toa question put to him before the Royal 
Commission of 1843, said, in reference 
to a harbour between Portsmouth and 
the Downs, that he thought a harbour 
at Dover was ‘‘ not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary.’? He would quote 
now a naval authority, Sir Alexander 
Milnes, a First Sea Lord, who said :— 


“T look upon Dover as a ‘central 
connected with operations of a warlike nature 
anywhere on our own or the adjoining coast.” 





He thought the Duke of Wellington 
sufficiently answered the hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn, and Sir Alexander 
Milnes his hon. and gallant friend. 

Mr. W. REDMOND was glad to 
hear the suggestion in favour of Bere- 
haven. For his part, Lowever, as he 
had more than once stated, he was o 
posed to this expenditure altogether be- 
cause he considered it unnecessary, but 
if it was to be undertaken, he contended 
that some of the money should be spent 
for the benefit of the Irish people. The 
hon. Member who represented the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Macartney), and who was 
himself an Irish Member, would not 
deny that there was a strong feeling in 
Treland, from Belfast to Cork, and from 
east to west, that the country was not 
fairly treated in this matter. If a cer- 
tain amount was allowed to be spent, 
say a million or two, in the west of Ire- 
land, it would no doubt be a satisfac- 
tion to the people, and they would feel 
that they were getting some value for 
the taxes they paid. And it must be 
borne in mind that Ireland paid more 
than her fair proportion 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I must ask the 
hon. Member to limit himself to the 
question before the Committee, which 
is, whether £150,000 would be spent upon 
Dover. 

Mr. W. REDMOND had not the 
slightest desire to travel outside the 
ruling, but he would ask the First Lord 
to explain how it was that Ireland was 
absolutely ignored. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is doing exactly what I have told 
him he was out of order in doing. | 
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hope he won’t compel me to put the 
Standing Order in force. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, that in 
order to keep himself in order he would 
move to omit Dover and insert Bere- 


haven. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: That is unneces- 
, because the Amendment is that 

Dover be left out. 

Sx A. B. FORWOOD (Liverpool, 
Ormskirk) regretted that the scheme for 
a large expenditure at Dover was not 
referred either to a Select Committee 
or a Committee of Experts for considera- 
tion, in view of the great difference of 
opinion of naval officers on the subject. 
There was only one matter which recon- 
ciled him to this expenditure. That 
was the explanation attached to the Bill, 
that the estimate for Dover Harbour was 
subject to revision when the necessary 
preliminary works had been completed 
and plans prepared, and that the survey 
was being actively pushed forward. He 
did not think the money spent in making 
this preliminary examination would be 
wasted, and when they had the Report 
of the survey, and saw the plans, they 
would be able to say whether they would 
go on further with the work or not. He 
should not be at all surprised, looking at 
the nature and extent of the work contem- 
plated at Dover, the amount of dredging, 
the exposure of the breakwater that 
must be erected there, and the immense 
depth of water that must be attained if 
their ironclads were to make any use of 
the harbour, if the expenditure, instead 
of being £2,000,000, went up to seven, 
eight, or even ten millions. He should 
not vote against the proposal this time, 
but he hoped the money would be spent 
in making a thorough examination, so as 
to enable the plans to be carefully 
prepared. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY said, he would remind the 
Committee that practically this matter 
was settled in the minds of the immense 
majority of Members of the House of 
Commons last year. Dover was looked 
upon as one of the most important works 
in the Bill of last year, and they were 
now giving effect to that policy—a policy 
absolutely indispensable to the security of 
the country. If they were to wait for 
absolute unanimity with regard to the 
defences of the country, the work would 
continually lag behind, as it had lagged 
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never get forward at all. He should 
say that if there was one point upon 
which Naval opinion was, not absolutely, 
but nearly, unanimous, it would be that 
the works at Dover should be pushed 
forward with all possible speed. He 
trusted the great majority of the Com- 
mittee would be in favour of that policy. 
The hon. Member for Clare seemed to 
be entirely unaware of how they pro- 
ceeded in these matters. They did not 
sit down and say how much money 
should be allocated to England, to 
Ireland, or to Scotland, but it was expert 
professional advice which they followed, 
and it was upon strategic grounds alone 
that the allocation of this money was 
decided. They were acting in this 
matter upon professional advice, and 
that professional advice they believed to 
be entirely sound. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked the right 
hon. Gentleman if he could give the 
Committee the Naval authorities who 
had advised that Dover was a more 
suitable place for a harbour than some 
of the magnificent sites upon the west 
coast of Ireland, whose natural advan- 
tages were at least equal to those offered 
by Dover. He was not disposed to be 
at all unreasonable in this matter, but 
what he wanted was for some one con- 
nected with the Admiralty to give a 
statement that there was a desire that 
Ireland should have a share of this 
money. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
That is a question which, as I have 
pointed out twice or three times, does 
not arise upon this Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. W. REDMOND rose to move in 
page 4, line 17, to leave out the word 
‘** Dover,’’ in order to insert the word 
‘* Berehaven.’’ The First Lord of the 
Admiralty had said that the spending of 
this money was the result of Naval 
advice, but it was a most extraordinary 
thing that although Ireland possessed 
some of the finest natural advantages for 
harbours and naval works of this kind 
nothing was ever done for Ireland in 
that direction. He appealed to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, himself a 
representative for an Irish constituency, 
to get up in his place and say that this 
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matter would receive the attention of 
the Government, and that there would 
be some equalising of matters by giving 
Ireland some share of this expenditure. 

Tne SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarryey, 
Antrim, 8.) assured the hon. Gentle- 
man that in the future, as in the past, 
any advantage or disadvantage of places 
in Ireland from a strategic point of view 
would be fully considered| by the Ad- 
miralty in reference to naval works. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 
the desirability of constructing a naval 
dock on the west coast of Ireland had 
been under consideration or not 4 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I cannot say 
it has been under consideration. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he was aware that at the present time 
steps were being taken to re-start theship- 
ping industry in the city of Derry. Some 
permanent works were necessary —— 

*THeE CHAIRMAN said this did not 
arise out of the Amendment. 

Sir JAMES JOICEY (Durham, 
Chester-le-Street) said he had _ the 
gravest doubt as to the wisdom of the 
course which the Government were 
pursuing. He was not going to attempt 
to put his opinion against the opinion of 
those experts who had guided the Ad- 
miralty in this matter, but he was bound 
to say, from what he knew of Dover and 
of harbour making, that the amount put 
down here for the making of such a har- 
bour as would suit their heavy ironclads 
was, he thought, altogether insufficient. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
said, that if hon. Members considered 
that, of this expenditure of £22,000, 000, 
Treland’s share, according to taxation, 
would be over £1,000,000, and that they 
were only getting a few thousand 
pounds, they would see the reasonable- 
ness of their demand that Ireland should 
receive her due share of the money. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 303 ; 
Noes, 33.—(Division List, No. 69). 


*Lizut..GeneraL LAURIE (Pem- 
broke and Haverfordwest), who had the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 
Schedule, page 4, line 20, column 5, 
to leave out “£300,000,” and to insert 
“ £200,000,” said that looking over the 
Bill he saw that no provision was madefor 
yroviding or improving any yard to the 


Mr. W. Redmond. 
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north of the Land’s End. He there. 
fore placed this Amendment on the 
Paper, not on local grounds, but because 
he believed that the money under this 
Bill should be spent in the interests of 
the nation, and not of particular 
localities, and he considered it all im. 
portant, on strategic and departmental 
grounds, that provision should be made 
for developing dock accommodation 
north of the Land’s End, and he 
had to look for the sources whence 
funds could be provided for initiating 
such a policy. He was happy to say, 
however, that funds had been otherwise 
provided than by the clause in which 
he proposed to make that provision, 
and under those circumstances it would 

















be unnecessary for him to move the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper 
in his name, especially as he did not 
desire to take away funds proposed to 
be spent in other yards. 

*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS proposed, 
in page 4, line 22, after the word 
“machinery,” to insert the words “and 
Pembroke Dock for the construction of 
a jetty and dry dock.” The hon. Men- 
ber explained that the object of his 
Amendment was to secure the allocation 
of £150,000 for the purpose of neces- 
sary works at Pembroke Dock. This 
Bill proposed to apply more than 
£14,000,000 sterling in the whole for 
the construction of naval works in the 
various dockyards of the United King- 
dom, and in other parts of the Empire. 
Pembroke Dockyard was one of the 
most important of them all, and he had 
the authority of the Secretary for India, 
who was once at the head of the 
Admiralty, for saying that it was the 
most modern dockyard in England, and 
the best laid out. It possessed the 
finest harbour in the United Kingdom, 
and he believed that the money proposed 
to be devoted to naval works could 
not be better expended anywhere than at 
Pembroke ; and yet, of the vast sum of 
£14,000,000, to which the Bill under 
consideration related, not a shilling was 
to be spent at Pembroke Dock. It was 
true that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had stated that the required 
amount might possibly be provided for 
in Estimates for future years ; but this 
was work of a permanent character to 
which this Bill related, and yet 
the Government proposed to spend 
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£300,000 on dredging, much of which 
must necessarily be work of ephemeral 
effect. If Pembroke were omitted from 
this Bill, it would be in an inferior posi- 
tion to the other dockyards. Devonport, 
Portsmouth and Chatham were to be 
placed in a better position than before, 
but absolutely nothing was to be done 
for Pembroke. The consequence of 
pursuing a policy of this kind in the 
case of Pembroke would be to make it 
more and more inferior to the other 
dockyards. This practically meant, as 
the Secretary for India stated last year, 
the extinction of Pembroke. He had 
the noble Lord’s authority for saying 
that, of the four great naval dockyards 
in the country, only three could build 
ships of the largest dimensions, and of 
these Pembroke was one ; and yet, while 
improvements were, in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, required at 
Pembroke, and while large and _per- 
manent additions were being made to 
the Navy, nothing was being done for 
the improvement of Pembroke. What 
was required in that dockyard was 


a large dry dock, a jetty, and a 
powerful pair of shear legs. It was 


true that the jetty and shear legs 
might be constructed for £100,000 ; they 
might even be constructed for less, but a 
dry dock was required for the purpose of 
fitting and finishing vessels which have 
now to be taken to Devonport to be 
completed, and the whole work could not 
be done for less than £150,000. This 
was just 1 per cent. of the amount 
applied to naval works by the present 
Bill. Their demand, he thought, was 
the most reasonable that had ever been 
put forward in connection with any 
Measure. At Pembroke only one part of 
the work required in connection with 
the construction of a ship could now be 
performed, namely, the commencement, 
which included all work up to the 
launching of the vessel. All the neces- 
sary work up to the launch could be done 
at the dockyard, but when the vessel 
was launched, she could not be brought 
alongside, but had to be towed to a 
point three-quarters’ of a mile out of the 
precincts of the yard, to a jetty called 
Hobbs’ Point. The vessel there had to 
be moored and re-moored at every turn of 
the tide, which rose and fell a consider- 
able distance. Fitters of ironwork, 
carpenters, and other artificers had 
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necessarily to put in a great deal of 
work and material to advance the 
interior fitting of the ship before it 
left Pembroke. Those workmen, and 
the material they used, had to be ferried 
back and forward from the yard over 
the intervening distance to Hobbs’ Point 
in launches and boats, and if a man 
forgot a tool or some necessary material, 
or if the need of either suddenly arose, 
he had to be taken back in a launch or 
boat to the yard to get it. Heavy 
boilers and other machinery had to be 
brought in lighters and landed on the 
dockyard ground, and then they were 
re-embarked on the lighters and taken to 
Hobbs’ Point and re-landed. All this 
loss of time and money, and the transfer 
of machinery, would be saved if a jetty 
were constructed at Hobbs’ Point. It 
had been calculated that the saving in 
money and in time would amount to 
£10,000 for the work to be done on one 
vessel only of the largest size. The jetty 
would also, if constructed, be very useful 
for coaling purposes for Her Majesty’s 
ships. In time of war the resources of 
the three great dockyards in the south of 
England would be strained to the utter- 
most, while those of Pembroke could be 
concentrated upon shipbuilding. The 
vessels, moreover, could be completed 
there, and the risks incidental to towage 
and convoy to Devonport in time of war 
would be avoided. The dockyard would 
be then able to undertake the repair of 
every vessel that came to the harbour. 
On every point he had mentioned he 
could quote the authority of the Secre- 
tary for India, who went into the case 
thoroughly ten years ago. He had 
received a deputation upon the subject, 
and had expressed his concurrence in the 
necessity for the works, and he stated 
that he had always considered that Pem- 
broke had a primary claim for the 
additional expenditure that would be 
required. His opinion was supported by 
that of other prominent naval authori- 
ties in the House. The hon. Member 
for Kirkdale had stated that all naval 
authorities agreed that, for the purpose 
of construction, finishing and repairing 
of vessels Pembroke Dock was of the 
highest importance, and while condemn- 
ing emphatically the policy of the Govy- 
ernment which concentrated all their 
efforts on Portsmouth, Devonport, and 
Chatham, he drew attention to the 
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importance of Pembroke as a most 
important strategical point as a protec- 
tion for the commerce of the Mersey, the 
Clyde, and the Bristol Channel. The 
hon. Member for Belfast had sup- 
ported the policy of treating Pembroke 
Dock fairly. The hon. Member for the 
Eastbourne Division of Sussex had urged 
the strategic importance of Pembroke 
Dock, and had stated that naval opinion 
was agreed on the duty of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Pembroke. The 
power, he said, was with the Gov- 
ernment of the day, who ought not to 
shrink from what they knew to be right. 
The Board of Admiralty only last 
year investigated the question on the 
spot, and announced that they intended 
to build a jetty at Pembroke Dock and 
do away with the present incon- 
venient and expensive arrangements of 
Hobbs’ Point. The hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn gave his voice and his vote 
on the same side. It might be urged 
that this amount would be provided for 
in the Estimates for next year, but what 
guarantee had they that the House of 
Commons would sanction it? The House 
and the country were in a hot fit now 
about naval expenditure; in a year’s 
time the reaction might come, a cold fit 
might supervene, with results that would 
be disastrous to Pembroke Dock. He 
for one thought that we were spending a 
great deal too much upon our naval 
works, but the Government had the 
power to carry the expenditure of this 
money, and it was the business of the 
country to see that it was properly allo- 
cated. He hoped hon. Members who 
had voted not merely for the insertion 
of the amount in the Estimate for a future 
year, for that was promised last year, 
but who had voted for the insertion 
of a specific amount to be expended on 
Pembroke in the Naval Works Bill last 
year, would be consistent with the vote 
they then gave, and do justice to Pem- 
broke. They voted for a grant to Pem- 
broke when the House only proposed to 
spend eight and a half millions on 
naval works ; now it proposed to spend 
fourteen millions on the same object ; 
and to leave Pembroke Dock absolutely 
out in the cold, so far as the provisions 
of the Bill were concerned, would 
be, he thought, a piece of injustice 
which no one could extenuate. He 
therefore hoped the Government would 
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act in accordance with the letter and the 
spirit of the line they had taken when in 
opposition, and that they would not 
utterly neglect or leave to the mercy of 
Parliament in a future year this dock- 
yard, situated in the finest harbour on 
this island, with adequate protection 
from torpedo attacks, and with unlimited 
possibilities of usefulness for the purpose 
of offence and defence in time of war. 
Tae CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.) hoped that when the 
hon. Member opposite had heard the ex- 
planation of the Government he would 
not think it necessary to press the 
Amendment to a Division. The hon. 
Member, he thought, was under some 
misapprehension as to the intentions of 
the Government, and as to what would 
be attained by the proposals of the 
Admiralty. The hon. Member said that 
the Government were placing Pembroke 
in an inferior position by not including 
it in the Naval Works Bill. He pro- 
tested against the idea that works 
carried out under Vote 10 of the 
Estimates in the ordinary way were 
supposed to be less important than 
works carried out under the Naval 
Works Bill. The Admiralty would 
have come to Parliament at once with 
a proposal for the construction of the 
jetty had it not been that after the 
present Government took office grave 
doubts were raised as to the expediency 
of the Scheme which had been discussed 
in that House. It would have been foolish 
for the Admiralty to go forward witha 
scheme intended to benefit Pembroke 
when these doubts had been expressed 
about its expediency. But a Committee 
was appointed to consider the Scheme, 
and it had reported, and the Admiralty 
were now in a position to say that the 
construction of the jetty was possible 
and would benefit Pembroke. They 
were not, however, in a position to in- 
clude an Estimate for the purpose in the 
Naval Works Bill, for they could not say 
what the construction of the jetty would 
cost. They had, however, taken in Vote 10 
of the Estimates for the coming financial 
year a sum of money for improvements 
at Pembroke Dockyard, and they would 
spend it on the commencement of this 
work, and his right hon. Friend would 
be prepared, when they came to Parlia- 
ment next year with a Bill to continue 
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the present one, to include in it ms 
vision for the completion of the 
jetty. The hon. Member for the Flint 
Boroughs desired that it should be no 
longer necessary to take ships away from | 
Pembroke as soon as they were launched, li 
and that it should be possible to com- | 
plete them at Pembroke as they were | 
completed at other places. This jetty, 

he thought, would supply what the hon. 

Member wanted. He was advised that 
if the jetty was constructed, it would be 
possible to bring ships alongside, and, 
practically tocomplete them at Pembroke, 
at any rate, to complete them up to the 
point which was reached by contractors. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS regretted 
that a more satisfactory reply had 
not been given. The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India, who had 
been First Lord of the Admiralty, last 
year deliberately moved the inclusion of 
Pembroke in the Naval Works Bill. 
The hon. Member had not replied to his 
argument that that course was the right 
course to have taken then. Still more 
was it the right course to pursue now. 
The hon. Member said that the Admi- 
ralty had at one time grave doubts as to 
the expediency of constructing the jetty, 
but the present Secretary of State for 
India had gone into the question before, 
and had come to the conclusion that it 
was expedient. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said, that information was put before 
the present Board of Admiralty, which 
was not in the possession of his right 
hon. Friend and the late Board of 
Admiralty. It was that information 
which gave rise to the doubt which was 
not a spontaneous growth in the minds 
of the Members of the present Board. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said that, 
as the doubt had been removed, it would 
appear that the Admiralty had listened 
to some cock-and-bull story. The Admi- 
ralty ought to censure the parties who 
supplied the information that caused the 
doubt. He wished to draw the attention 
of the hon. Member to this point, that 
in time of war, unless vessels could be 
actually completed at Pembroke, they 
would have to be conveyed round 
Devonport to be finished. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
explained that he had said that the 
jetty at Pembroke would render the 
completion of vessels possible. They 
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would be completed there with the 
exception of certain small fittings. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked, 
whether the ships would be ready to 
take part in an engagement? Vessels, 
if they left Pembroke unable to take part 
in a naval engagement, would be useless, 
for they would not be in a position to 
defend themselves. The hon. Member 
protested against his statement that 
Pembroke was placed in an inferior 
position by not being included in the 
Naval Works Bill. He had made that 
statement, not upon his own authority, 
but upon the authority of the Secretary 
of State for India, who said last year— 


“Nobody could deny that Pembroke was 
placed in a very inferior position as compared 
with other dockyards. Under this Bill (the 
Bill providing only for an expenditure of eight 
and a half millions), Devonport, Portsmouth, 
and Chatham would be in a better position 
than before, while Pembroke remained where 
it was.” 


If that was the case under a Bill pro- 
viding for the expenditure of £8,500,000 
how much more would it be the case 
under a Bill which provided for the 
expenditure of £14,000,000? While the 
manner of the reply of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
was everything that could be desired, 
the reply itself was entirely at variance 
with the attitude taken up by the 
Opposition last year. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB said, he had 
every sympathy with the claims put 
forward on behalf of Pembroke. The 
place was one of great importance, and in 
the past it had been too much neglected. 
But he did not see how they were to get 
more than had been promised by the 
Civil Lord. While the hon. Gentleman 
was speaking the hon. Member for the 
Flint Boroughs was engaged in conver- 
sation with the hon. Member for 
Northampton, and therefore he missed 
the very cream of that statement. The 
Admiralty had said they recognised the 
extreme importance of putting Pembroke 
in such a position that ships could be 
completed for sea there, and under such 
circumstances he did not think hon. 


to| Members would do their cause much 


good by pressing the matter to a 
Division. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY denied that there had been 
any breach of faith. The Admiralty 
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proposed to carry out exactly what was 
suggested last year. A jetty was then 
proposed, and now one upon an enlarged 
plan was to be constructed. The work 
could not be put into the Bill now, 
because they could not increase the total 
amount, but they would meet the wishes 
of the Opposition last year, including 
the hon. gentleman himself, by putting 
it in the Bill after this financial year 
was ended. It was inevitable, for the 
sake of the other items which were at 
present in the Bill, that this one must be 
brought in. 

*LIEUTENANT-GENFRAL LAURIE said, 
the Admiralty had accepted the principle 
that Pembroke should be made a finish- 
ing yard, and they proposed to place a 
jetty there as the first step. That being 
the case, after all the House had heard 
he appealed to them whether he had not 
every reason to be satisfied. 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
navon District) agreed that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had made 
a very substantial concession to Pem- 
broke, but still what he promised 
fell short of the demand made last 


year by the present Secretary of State 


for India. The noble Lord’s first point 
was that it ought not to be left to the 
Estimates for the year to make provision 
for a permanent jetty. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made a fair answer. He 
had said he was prepared to go as far 
as possible in the current year’s expendi- 
ture, but next year he would include it 
in the naval works. On that point the 
answer was satisfactory. But, with 
regard to the second point of the noble 
Lord, he could not accept the reply 
given as a complete one. Last year, the 
noble Lord said :— 


“At Pembroke only one part of the work 
required in connection with the construction of 
aship could be performed—- namely, the com- 
mencement, which included all work up to the 
launching. There were two other stages, the 
advancement and the final completion.” 


That was the whole point at issue. 
Would the work to be undertaken by the 
Government in future include those two 
stages? He understood from the Civil 
Lord that there was, at any rate, one 
important part of the work that could 
not be done at Pembroke. Suppose a 
ship turned in there for the purpose of 
repairs after a naval engagement, would 
it be possible to complete the repairs 
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there? If not, the object which the 
noble Lord professed to have in view 
had not been carried out. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY said, his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for India treated 
Pembroke as a finishing yard. Ships 
could be finished almost to the last 
stage. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE was sorry if 
he appeared to be too expressively per- 
sistent, but he was simply making the 
demand which the noble Lord made last 
year. The right hon. Gentleman waslabour- 
ing under a misapprehension. The noble 
Lord’s demand was not confined to 
converting Pembroke into a building 
yard, for he said :— 
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“Tt seemed to him essential, therefore, that 
Pembroke should be included in the Bill. It 
had the finest harbour, he supposed, in the 
United Kingdom, and that being so, surely it 
was advisable that the naval dockyard there 
should be so constituted that in tume of war it 
would be in a position to undertake the repair 
of every vessel that had to come into the 
harbour.” 


The right hon. Gentleman surely could 
not complain of them if they made ex- 
actly the demand which his colleague 
and predecessor, the noble Lord, pressed 
on the Government by dividing the 
House. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : We divided on the jetty. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE begged the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. The 
noble Lord said Pembroke had the finest 
harbour in the United Kingdom, and it 
ought to be in a position to repair every 
vessel that came there. They were, 
therefore, making the identical demand 
that the noble Lord made. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said, that last year they 
divided on the sum of £60,000 for a 
jetty. Now the Government proposed 
to spend £99,000. Pembroke would be 
included in any large proposals, but 
beyond that they could not go at 
present. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, they 
were asking for one per cent. only for 
this great and important dockyard, and 
the right hon. Gentleman said they 
should not fasten on any particular part 
of the Vote, but what had the Member 
for Kirkdale said? That for the purpose 
of construction, finishing and repairing, 
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Pembroke was of the highest importance. 
One would have thought that where they 
were going to spend 14 millions they 
would have done everything possible for 
Pembroke. They were making a modest 
and reasonable demand, and unless the 
right hon. Gentleman saw his way to 
granting the small amount they de- 
manded he should go to a Division. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he had 
simply quoted the words used by the 
noble Lord (Hamilton) :— 


“That the naval dockyard ”—Pembroke— 
“should be so constituted that in time of war 
it would be capable of undertaking the repair of 
every vesse! that came into the harbour.” 


[‘ Hear, hear!”] It was very conveni- 
ent at that time to say that; there was 
an election coming on—[cheers|]—and it 
was necessary to appeal to the electors 
of the Pembroke Docks. The appeal 
was made, and every advantage was 
taken of it, and the seat was won. He 
thought that under the circumstances 
the noble Lord should have been in his 
place. The whole point was that Pem- 
broke must be put on the same footing 
as Devonport? Was that done? 


The Committee Divided :—Ayes, 52; 
Noes, 183.—(Division List, No. 70.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) proposed, in 
page 4, line 21, col. 5, to reduce the sum 
of £500,000 allotted to the extension of 
Keyham Harbour by £100,000. Last 
year the House had voted a large sum 
for the extension of Devonport Dock, 
and now they were asked to vote a 
million and a quarter in addition to the 
sum obtained last year. Out of the 14 
millions asked for these purposes, it was 
proposed to spend about nine millions 
in the south of England. 


*THECHAIRMAN said, he had already | 


ruled that if a Motion was made to 
diminish the sum allotted to a particular 
work the Debate must be confined to 
that sum in respect of that work. 

Dr. CLARK said, he did not think 
this extension was required, or that the 
south of England was the proper place 
for shipbuilding or repairing. It was far 


away from the sources from which raw 
material came, from iron and coal, and 
they had not in that part of England 
that class of skilled labour which they 
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ought to have ready at hand for any 
emergency. It was all very well in the 
olden days to build ships in the south, 
when ships were built of oak, because 
there was plenty of timber in the south, 
but nowadays no merchant ships were 
built in the south of England but in the 
north, and the ships for our navy ought 
therefore, to be built in the north. If 
that were done several ships could be 
repaired at the same time, because the 
skilled men who were employed on 
merchant shipbuilding could be turned 
on to the work. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment was in line 21, column 5 to omit 
£500,000, in order to insert £400,000. 
The question was that £500,000 stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. W. FIELD asked if he would be 
in order in endeavouring to show that 
Haulbowline was entitled to a certain 
share of this expenditure, as it was more 
sheltered from attack ? 

*THeE CHAIRMAN 
would not be in order. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked if it would 
be in order to move that the word 
Keyham be omitted in order to insert 
the word Haulbowline? 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : No, we have now 
reached the figure £500,000. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.) 
supported the Amendment. Keyham 
harbour was a most indefensible harbour, 
there were not sufficient batteries there 
to safeguard ships which might be lying 
outside waiting their turn to get into 
dock. It would be necessary, therefore, 
if the harbour were extended to improve 
the defences of the harbour. It was 
very inconvenient to have all our dock- 
yards on the south of England, which 
necessitated an enormous amount of 


ruled that this 





money for the cost of the carriage of 
raw material from the north. 

| Mr. MACARTNEY: Where would 
| you put your dockyard ? 

|! Mr. CALDWELL said the Chair- 
man did not allow him to state that. 
With regard to labour, it had been 
pointed out that in time of peace all 
repairs could be carried out in the Gov- 
ernment dockyards, but what would be 
the case in the time of war? In time 
of war the Government would find them- 
selves unable to procure the services of 
skilled shipwrights. If the Government 
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established their dockyards in more con- 
venient places near the centres of mer- 
cantile shipbuilding, they would at all 
times be able to rely upon obtaining the 
services of as many skilled operatives as 
they might require. They were also 
entitled to complain that England was 
always chosen as the place in which 
dockyard accommodation was provided. 
This was a united Kingdom, consisting 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
Scotchmen and Irishmen had a right to 
complain that the Government always 
selected England as the place in which 
dockyard accommodation was to be pro- 
vided. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
had taken no notice of the objection 
that had been raised that our dockyards 
were not conveniently situated either as 
regarded materials or labour. If in 
time of war a ship was injured off the 
north of Ireland where was she to go to 
for repairs? He hoped that the hon. 


Member who moved the Amendment 
would go to a Division, and if he did so 
he should certainly support him in order 
to mark his sense of the injustice of 
spending all this money upon the dock- 
yards in England. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said he would do his best to try and 
answer the various points that had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Caithness 
and the hon. Member for Mid Lanark 
in connection with this subject. Both 
those hon. Members appeared to have 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that 
our dockyards were used only for ship 
building, whereas, in fact, they were 
also used for repairing. Both hon. 
Members had also asserted that the Gov- 
ernment system was not a cheap one, 
because the dockyards were so far re- 
moved from the raw material that was 
required for effective repairs. But the 
fact was that the Government were now 
not only building but were executing 
repairs in the dockyards far more cheaply 
than they could get the work done by 
contract in the North. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lanark had raised the point 
whether in time of war the Government 
would be able to get a sufficient quantity 
of skilled labour for the dockyartds. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
the Government found no difficulty in 
obtaining any amount of skilled labour 
that they required. If they could not 
take the dockyards to the skilled labour 
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they could always bring the skilled labour 
to the dockyards. It must not be for- 
gotten that Keyham Harbour was well 
defended, not only on the sea face, but 
also on the land side, which would be a 
most important fact in the time of war. 
As the best of the alternatives before 
them, the Government had chosen to 
carry out the plans that had met with 
the approval of the House of Commons. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE hoped that 
the House would fully appreciate the 
reason of the objection which they had 
raised to this expenditure. In their 
opinion the dockyards should be placed 
as near to the centre of mercantile. ship- 
building as possible, where skilled labour 
might be obtained in a few hours. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite had said that 
hands could be obtained from the Tyne 
or the Clyde, but no wagés that the 
Government could offer would induce 
men to remove from the place where they 
had carried on their employment all 
their lives. The objection which they 
were now making had been raised re- 
peatedly by hon. Members who were 
now on the Government side of the 
House when they were in Opposition. 
He objected to the money being spent 
entirely upon Portsmouth and other 
English dockyards. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The hon. Gentleman is now resuming 
the Debate that was concluded some 
time ago. I hope that he will not con- 
tinue to repeat the arguments that have 
already been used. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that he 
was merely illustrating the position that 
he and other hon. Gentlemen near him 
had taken up in reference to this subject. 

Mr. CALDWELL said he wished to 
call the attention of the Civil Lord to 
two points. First, in replying to the 
argument based upon the expense of 
conveying material to Keyham, the hon. 
Gentleman said that the Admiralty were 
able to get their work done cheaper at 
Keyham than in the North. He wished 
to point out that work done by private 
enterprise was quite a different thing to 
work done in Government dockyards, 
and if there were a Government dock- 
yard in the North, where iron and steel 
were produced, the work could be done 
still cheaper than at Keyham. Then 
the Civil Lord said that there was no 
difficulty about getting skilled labour at 
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Keyham. He did not question that at 
all, so far as ordinary employment was 
concerned. Of course, where there was 
a Government dockyard giving con- 
tinuous employment there was no diffi- 
culty whatever in getting plenty of 
skilled labour. The contention was that 
in case of emergency, when it was neces- 
sary to repair ships disabled in action, 
an enormous number of additional hands 
would be required, and at Keyham there 
were no surplus hands to fall back upon. 
They would have to be brought from the 
North. There would not only be the 
expense of bringing men from the 
North, but he doubted whether the men 
would be prevailed upon to leave their 
employment there for a limited time. 
If there was a dockyard in the North 
ships could be built and repaired at a 
great deal less cost than at Keyham, and 
there would always be plenty of surplus 
hands to fall back upon in case of emer- 
gency. 

Dr. CLARK contended that the 
building could be done 20 or 30 per cent. 
cheaper in the North than in the South. 
At present, if a large number of ships 
came in for repair, not only would more 
skilled labour than was obtainable be 
required, but also a large amount of 
machinery. 


Question put, ‘‘ That 
stand part of the Schedule.’’ 


* £500,000’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 160 ; 
Noes, 35.—(Division List, No. 71.) 


On the return of the CHAIRMAN, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. W. FIELD asked for an explan- 
ation of the enormous demand made by 
the War Office for Portsmouth docks. 
He objected to the south coast of 
England being converted into a naval 
depét ; it was a concentration that was 
not without its dangers, facilitating, as 
it did, the destruction of our dockyards 
by a hostile fleet. Cases had occurred 
of warships being damaged off Ireland 
and almost sinking before they could 
reach England to be repaired. There 
did not appear to be any common sense 
in making vessels go such long distances 
for repairs, and there were positions in 
the north of England and in Ireland 
where repairs might very well be carried 
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out. He quite agreed with the criticisms 
that had been passed upon the absence 
of dockyards from the great centres of 
activity in the North. It was difficult 
to understand how such a large sum as 
£595,000 could be monopolised by Ports- 
mouth. Ireland and the North of Eng- 
land ought to have some share of this 
money. The country was raising a large 
sum to protect the Mercantile Marine in 
order that food might be imported to 
bring down the prices of home produce. 
With half the land in the three King- 
doms going out of cultivation, the 
country was heavily taxed to protect the 
Mercantile Marine—[ ‘‘ Order, order !’’] 
--but he would not pursue that subject. 


*ToE CHAIRMAN : I was going to 
invite the hon. Member not to pursue 
the subject. 


Mr. FIELD : I am glad, Sir, to have 
anticipated your invitation. [Laughter. | 
The question was, what did the Govern- 
ment intend to do with Haulbowline ? 
Ireland contributed to this outlay 
£1,800,000, and had but £50,000 re- 
turned. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is a long way from Portsmouth. 
[ Laughter. | 


Mr. FIELD: Yes, but I am getting 
home. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) con- 
trasted the enormous amount spent at 
Portsmouth with the beggarly sum allo- 
cated to the Irish dockyard, and that 
had been obtained only by the most 
strenuous exertions, whilst the expen- 
diture on the south coast was incurred 
without any overpowering need or pres- 
sure. Although the regular Opposition 
seemed to have abdicated their functions 
on this matter, he did not believe that 
these enormous sums were required for 
England. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN said there was no 
question before the Committee. 
THe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 


RALTY rose in his place and claimed 
to move— 


“That the Question ‘ That the Question, That 
the words of the Schedule to the end of line 34 
stand part of the Schedule’ be now put.” 


Question put, “ That that Question be 
now put.” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes, 179 ; 
Noes, 41.—(Division List, No. 72.) 


Question put accordingly. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 183 ; 
Noes, 37.—(Division List, No. 73.) 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved, in 
page 4, line 35, to leave out :— 


Dartmouth College : 
for Naval Cadets 196,000 | 60,000 | 1899-1900 


He said that the proposed substitution 
of a Naval College for the Britannia’ 
was sheer wantonnesss, due to the fact 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
more money than he knew what to do 
with. This year the Admiralty had 
developed a perfect wildness for bricks 
and mortar, and seemed to forget that 
their real concern was with ships. He 
was not to be told in this matter that 
the First Lord was adopting the advice 
of his Naval advisers. The correspond- 
ence in the newspapers had shown that 
there was the greatest difference on the 
question between Naval officers ; and the 
best Naval opinion was all in favour of 
the old system with the Britannia. But 
in any difference between experts, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had to 
decide himself; and, therefore, on him 
fell the responsibility for the decision in 
the present case. If the training of the 
cadets were to be continued on board 
a ship, then no doubt Dartmouth had 
its advantages as a place where that ship 
might be moored. But if a college were 
to be built, then Dartmouth was most 
certainly the wrong site for that college. 
It was an unwholesome and relaxing 
place, and there was constant sickness in 
the town. The only thing that enabled 
the cadets on the Britannia to keep 
healthy was the fact that they were on 
water, and not on land. The Britannia 
was the healthiest place in or near Dart- 
mouth, because it was moored in running 
water, and there was a constant draught 
through the ship. The sickness there was 
less than that of any college on shore. 


{COMMONS} 
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was a place not far off which would be 
far superior, and that was Falmouth. 
That was an extremely good place for 
boat sailing. [An HON. MemBeEr: “ No, 
no!”] But yes. The hon. Member who 
interrupted was the Member for the 
Division in which Dartmouth lay. 
ect gag He did not wonder at him 

ing in favour of a quarter of a million 
being spent on Dartmouth. [Laughter.] 
Falmouth had none of those conditions 
of high land, none of those untrue winds, 
flaws or sudden gusts which prevailed at 
Dartmouth. But he objected to any 
college whatever. He believed that the 
true college for a boy who was going to 
be a seaman was a ship and nothing else. 
The proper way to teach the young cadet 
was to catch him young and send him on 
board the Britannia as they were taught 
now. Then when the boy came to go to 
a sea-going ship he was prepared at any 
rate in these respects—he could go about 
safely, he had learnt the names of things, 
he had lived a ship’s life, and could take 
up sea-going duties which he would be 
entirely incompetent to do if he was 
taken from a college on shore. He would 
undertake to say that never at any period 
of the nation’s history had England had 
such a splendid set of officers as the 
Britannia head produced. They have 
been tried in every capacity and never 
been found wanting. He defied the 
right hon. Gentleman to find fault with 
the officers of the Navy. [* Hear, 
hear!”] Then why change the system ? 
{“ Hear, hear!”] Were they going to 
give way to the desires of a 
few masters, mostly parsons, who did 
not want to live on the ship but 
wanted a cabbage garden onshore? No; 
the thing was too serious and the results 
would be too serious to make such a 
change as that without due cause. Of 
course there were defects in the ship, 
but they could get a new one. He was 
defending, not the ship, but the principle 
of training sailors on a ship and not on 
shore. He denied,however,that there were 
sanitary objections to the Britannia ; the 
amount of sickness was far less than in 


But Dartmouth was not the best imagin-| Dartmouth itself. He had had two boys 


able place for training cadets under any 
circumstances. 


there one after the other and their health 


It was a bad place for | was extremely good, and they were now 


boat sailing, for, shut in as it was by |at sea and he hoped doing their duty. 


high land on either side, there was never | [ Cheers. 


a true wind blowing in the harbour. 
If they wanted a site for a college, there 


Of course they were doing 


| their duty. As to discipline, it was 
leasier to maintain good discipline in a 
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ship than if the cadets were rambling 
about in a large college on shore ; 
moreover, it was ship and not shore 
discipline. It was said that some of the 
masters did not live on board, but 
the most important thing was that 
the naval officer should live on board, 
and that he did. His own opinion was 
—and here he was supported by the 
opinion of the captain of the Britannia 
—that instead of spending two years on 
board ship the boy should be allowed to 
spend two and a half years. They had 
far more than they could do in two 
years, and it would be a great advantage 
if another six months were added. The 
right hon. Gentleman instead of doing 
that took half a year off, and he not 
only reduced the time, but he spoiled it, 
because that would be one and a half 
years not on ship but on shore. He 
came to the other consideration ad- 
vanced by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He said he wanted to get the boys from 
the larger area of the public schools. But 
that would be a smaller area, and, more- 
over, it was the area of the rich man’s 
sons. The Navy had always been, and 
should always be, a poor service. It 
was not the rich man who made the 
great naval officer, it was the son of 
the poor Norfolk parson, who had eleven 
children —the Nelson— that was the 
man who made the great naval officer. 
It was not the rich man they wanted in 
the Navy, it was the poor man. Then if 
they took the boys from the public schools, 
what would be the result ? 

*THeE CHAIRMAN: I do not see 
how the hon. Member can raise this sub- 
ject on this question. This question 
relates solely to the establishment of a 
college on land, and not to the area from 
which the boys are taken. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that, 
with respect, he was adducing the argu- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
had used. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has made no such statement 
on this part of the Bill. Ihave no doubt 
that in a former discussion on the 
matter the right hon. Gentleman may 
have madesuch a statement, butat present 
the only matter for the consideration of 
the Committee is the establishment of 
this college on shore. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, if he was 
not allowed to discuss the point, he must 
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depart from it. He contended that the 
system of the college was in itself radi- 
cally vicious. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he wished to draw the boys from 
the public school area, which was a 
smaller area. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (who was imperfectly heard) 
said, that in the general statement, he 
treated the general question of the edu- 
cation of the Navy. That had several 
branches, and the two matters to which 
he referred, had no connection with the 
whole part of the great question on 
education. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 
seemed that the right hon. Gentleman 
was rather more irrelevant when he made 
his statement, than he was when he (Mr. 
Bowles) made his. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber seems to be challenging my de- 
cision. I cannot allow that to pass. 
The right hon. Gentleman made his 
statement on the Estimates, either when 
the House was going into Committee of 
Supply, or in Committee of Supply. It 
was then open to the hon. Member to 
criticise the statement, or to say anything 
he pleased. On the present occasion the 
only question before the Committee is 
the establishment or the non-establish- 
ment of this college. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
believed he was right in saying that Mr. 
Lowther was not in the Chair when the 
right hon. Gentleman made his statement, 
and therefore he thought he was not 
challenging his decision, than which 
nothing wouid be further from his 
desire. He was sorry he could not show 
that the proposed change of system 
was not to be defended. He was 
profoundly convinced, that if they 
wished to make seamen and officer 
seamen and not officer landsmen, they 
must begin by giving to them that 
training which had been accorded them 
hitherto on the Britannia, and which 
had been most successful. He had heard 
no good reason for complaining of the 
results of that system ; and let the House 
believe him, that if they departed from 
it, they would rue the day they did so. 
They would not indeed at first see the 
effects of it. Many years would elapse 
after they had founded this college before 
they saw the final result of what he be- 
lieved would be the serious deterioration 
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of their officers. Whatever might be the 
ships they built, whatever might be the 
docks they constructed, it was at last on 
the men and the officers that the utility 
and the ability of the Service depended. 
He believed that, not merely the future 
of the Navy, but the future of the coun- 
try, might be involved in any plan which 
tended to deteriorate the officers of the 
Naval Service. He was convinced they 
were taking, if they did take it, a most 
dangerous step—taken, it seemed to him, 
without due consideration and without 
due reason—without any reason at all— 
and he earnestly appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman not to persist in a course 
which, he was convinced, could not but 
end in disaster. 

ApmiraL FIELD contended that it 
was of paramount importance that a 
false step should not be taken. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend in the main 
propositions which he had urged; though, 
of course, he did not agree with every- 
thing the hon. Member had said. It 
was, however, of paramount importance 
that a false step should not be taken. 
What was the system pursued by the 
Admiralty, with the approval of the 
House at the present time, in the manu- 


facture of seamen to supply the waste 
life in the Navy? They were in posses- 
sion of the best ships in any country, all 


commanded by efficient officers. Under 
that system, over 4,000 boys were turned 
into the Service per annum; and he 
failed to see how the First Lord of the 
Admiralty could be a party to the pro- 
prosal of training Naval Cadets in an 
artificial manner in a college on shore. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to remember the system pursued in order 
to supply the officers of the Mercantile 
Marine at the present time. Could it 
be urged that the system of training 
which was good for the officers of the 
Mercantile Marine was bad for the 
yonng Naval officers? Not only had 
this policy been pursued with regard to 
boys and officers of the Mercantile 
Marine, but they also pursued a system 
of industrial training ships round the 
coast. No doubt some Naval officers 
had changed their views on this point ; 
but the great body of Naval officers had 
not changed their views. He contended 
that it was a different thing to build a 
college and place it at Dartmouth for 
all’ time, so that it could not be moved. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 


{COMMONS} 
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They would thus be stereotyping the 
position and placing a college there, 
when perhaps, in the course of ten years, 
a change might occur. For instance, the 
age of the boys might be raised to 15} 
to 17 years ; and he did not think that 
anyone would be rash enough to keep 
lads in a college at that age, instead of 
sending them out and bringing them 
under discipline at once. In view, there- 
fore, of raising the age further, he thought 
it would be a fatal error to place a college 
at Dartmouth, which might have to be 
used eventually as a lunatic asylum. This 
question had been dealt with in the re- 
commendations of a former Sites Com- 
mittee of the Admiralty, presided over 
by a distinguished officer. The question 
of sites was referred to the Committee, 
and in their Report it was said that the 
Solent afforded superior advantages for 
the cruising of a training ship. If, there- 
fore, a site could be found on the banks 
of the Solent, the Committee recom- 
mended the selection of the latter site. 
They further pointed out the disadvan- 
tage of a heavy rainfall at Dartmouth 
during a large portion of the year, 
whereas the situation of the Solent was 
more favourable in this respect. He did 
not wish himself to indicate any par- 
ticular site in preference to another, 
but he urged that the relaxing character 
of the climate at Dartmouth was a grave 
objection to the selection of a site at 
that place. Nor did he wish to prolong 
the conflict on this matter, but, feeling 
so strongly upon it as he did, he must 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
not to thrust this proposal down the 
throats of those who objected to it 
by a Vote of the House. [* Hear, 
hear!”} The right hon. Gentleman 
might at least follow the course pre- 
viously adopted by his predecessors, and 
appoint another Committee composed of 
naval and medical men to go thoroughly 
into the question. More than 20 years 
had passed since the last Committee 
reported, and many changes had taken 
place since then. Sites which were then 
considered to be desirable might have 
since become undesirable, and so in the 
contrary sense. Such a Committee 
would not take long to report—not 
more than three months—and by that 
means full information might be 
obtained. For hon Members must 
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remember that if a mistake was made in | 
the matter it could not afterwards be 
remedied ; and, after all, naval men were 
the best judges in such a question as | 
this. [‘ Hear, hear.”] He would not | 
take the extreme course of moving to | 
expunge the Vote, strong as his views 
were in favour of a ship for educating 
the cadets, and therefore he hoped the 
First Lord would not show unreasonable 
haste in the matter, but have further 
investigation made. The right hon. 
Gentleman had heard that competent 
authorities had stated that Dartmouth 
was open to grave objection as a site for 
the college, and in those circumstances 
he appealed to him to reconsider his 
position in the matter. The question 
was not a Party one; it was a national 
question, for it was of the utmost 
importance that our naval officers 
should be trained in the best possible 
way. He therefore again appealed to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
seriously consider the suggestion he had 
made with reference to the appointment 
of a Committee, and sincerely hoped he 
should receive a conciliatory answer. 
[ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said, with reference to what fell from 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn, he 
should like to emphasise a remark 
which had been made on the question 
by his right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty—namely, that the 
system of education which the Admiralty 
proposed—whether it was a right or a 
wrong one—was not at all dependent 
upon the establishment of a college. 
The changes which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed in the system 
of education for naval cadets would have 
been proposed regardless of the suggestion 
of a college, and a college would 
have been proposed whether those changes 
had been suggested or not. In regard to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member 
that the Admiralty must have made 
this proposal to erect a college in 
place of the Britannia with levity, and 
in order to please the masters who 
desired houses on shore, he could assure 
the Committee that nothing could be 
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[“ Hear, hear!”] The 


the masters. 
Amendment covered two important 
points. In the first place there was 
the question whether there should be a 
college on shore in place of the Britannia, 
and in the second place whether that 
college should be at Dartmouth. As to 
the first point, he could not but think 
that the hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Eastbourne altogether overrated the 
change in naval education which would 
be made by transferring the cadets from 
the Britannia to a college on shore. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The other night he 
called the attention of hon. Members to 
the actual condition of things in regard 
to the Britannia. At first sight, doubt- 
less, there would seem to be some weight 
in the contention that men who were to 
follow the sea should be trained on board 
ship. But here the question arose 
whether the Britannia could, in any 
proper sense of the term, be called a 
ship, and whether an education on board 
the Britannia could be considered equal 
to training at sea. When the question 
was last before the House he wished to 
quote from the report of Admiral 
Luard’s Committee on the education of 
naval officers, but he could not place his 
hand upon the document at the moment. 
He had it now before him, and he would 
read the opinion they gave of the 
Britannia. {Admiral Frexp : “ What is 
the date?”] The date of the Report 
was 1885, and the Committee stated 
that “the internal arrangements of the 
Britannia were utterly unlike those of a 
man-of-war, and that she might be 
better described as a floating school than 
as a ship.” That was the point he 
wished to emphasise, because it simply 
reduced the question to this — that 


it was not a question between a 
ship and a college, but a question 
between a floating school and a 
school on shore. [* Hear, hear!”] 


The Committee went on to say that 
the Britannia, as time passed, became 
less and less like a ship and more 
like a school. If some other ship 
|were chosen to replace the Britannia, 
| was it not likely that its evolution would 








further from the real state of the facts.| be the same, and that in the end they 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It was on the advice of | would only have replaced one floating 
competent naval authority that the/| school by another? He did not pretend 
change was proposed, and on account of | to say that naval opinion was unanimous 
no suggestion or desire on the part of|on this question, but he could say that 
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there was a great amount of very dis- 
tinguished naval opinion in favour of 
the establishment of a college on shore. 
The Admiralty had been charged with 
having acted with levity. But twenty 
years ago the same proposal as was now 
made was put before the House by the 
Admiralty of that day and had the 
approval of men like Sir Geoffrey Hornby 
and Sir Alexander Milne. It could not 
be seriously contended that a plan which 
had been under consideration for so long 
a time was made with levity. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] With respect to the question 
of the site of the new college, his hon. 
Friends inclined to the view that Dart- 
mouth was not the best place that could 
be chosen. He might remind the Com- 
mittee that this proposal, when made 
twenty years ago, was not defeated upon 
its merits, but in consequence of the rival 
and conflicting claims of the places where 
the college could be established. In these 
circumstances, he thought he might say 
to his hon. and gallant Friend, “ In vain 
is the net spread in the sight of any 
bird.” He was not prepared to treat the 
site as an open question and to involve 
the House in an Inquiry into all the 
eligible sites in the Kingdom. What he 


maintained was that the proposed site 


was a most eligible one. His hon. and 
gallant Friend would prefer a site near 
the Solent, but the Committee reported 
in favour of Dartmouth. 

ApmiraL FIELD pointed out that 
what the Committee said was this— 


“Tf a site equally eligible with that of Dart- 
mouth could be found on the banks of the 
Solent, it would be preferable to select the 
latter.” 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


{COMMONS} 
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to the important items of boating and 
bathing, and the opportunities which the 
boys would have of exercise on shore. If 
Dartmouth was so relaxing a place that 
it was not a proper spot to select, what 
was to be said of the successive Boards 
of Admiralty that had kept the Britannia 
moored there for so many years? If the 
objections to Dartmouth were as great as 
his hon. Friends alleged, surely the ship 
would have been removed years ago, 
[ Hear, hear!”] Admitting that the 
Britannia was not unhealthy, still 
healthier would be a college built on the 
top of a hill. The opinion of the medical 
advisers of the Admiralty was very 
favourable to the site selected. He 
trusted he had said enough to show that 
by this proposal they were not bringing 
the country nearer to the end of its 
naval greatness [/aughter and “Hear, 
hear !”| and that it would be impossible 
to find a better site for the college than 
the one chosen, and difficult to discover 
one as good. [‘ Hear hear! ”] 
*Caprain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Tor- 
quay) said, he had listened attentively 
to the arguments and conclusions of the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn and the 
hon. and gallant Admiral the Member 
for Eastbourne without being convinced 
by the one or impressed by the other. 
It had been said naval officers did not 
agree. He was not fortunate enough to 
agree with the hon. and gallant Admiral 
to-night, but if he disagreed with that 
Gentleman he was in agreement with the 
vast number of naval officers who were 
serving at present, and who were re- 
sponsible for the well-being of the Ser- 
vice. He reminded the hon. and gallant 
Admiral that during the considerable 
time which had elapsed since he had 


said, that that was SO, but that the Com- any experience in a sea- going man- 
mittee were unable to find such a site,|of-war a great deal had happened, 
and accordingly reported that, except in many changes had taken place through- 
respect of the moisture of the climate, | out the Service. With regard to the 
the Dartmouth site must be pronounced | necessity of a college, there was little 
the best. “Hear, hear?”] If 20 years | to be said after the able speech of the 
ago it was difficult to find a site as eligible | Civil Lord, and he would merely say that 
near the Solent, it had become more|the hon. Member for King’s Lynn was 
difficult now, when the Solent water was very much mistaken in his contention 
much more crowded than it was then.|that Dartmouth was in any sense 
Great expense would be necessary before | an unhealthy place ; indeed, the men at 
a site near the Solent could be made! Dartmouth who had least work to do 
available for the purposes of the college, | were the doctors. As to the boating 
including sailing, boating, and bathing. | facilities, since the Britannia had 
The Committee reported that the Dart- | been stationed there there had not 
mouth site was very good, having regard! been a fatal accident to any of the 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. | 
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cadets while in one of the ship’s 
boats. That fact alone answered the 
objection that Dartmouth was not a good 
place for boating. As to nautical train- 
ing, he contended that when the present 
gunboat or old yacht was replaced by a 
sloop, as he understood it was to be, 
the nautical training would be efficient, 
and the mere fact of the boys living in 
a house instead of a hulk would make 
no practical difference. The rainfall at 
Dartmouth was the same as at the Isle 
of Wight and along the whole south 
coast as far as Brighton, with the excep- 
tion of the month of February. Indeed, 
the whole tenor of the Report of the 
Committee from which the hon. and gallant 
Member for Eastbourne had quoted wasin 
favour of Dartmouth as asite. Having 
studied the question closely he was _per- 
fectly satisfied that no more suitable 
place could be found on the coast of 
England, and therefore, he trusted the 
Admiralty would not yield in any degree 
to the request of the hon. and gallant 
Admiral. One point not touched upon was 
that the winter was short at Dartmouth. 
There was finer weather there during the 
winter months than in any other seaport 
in England, so that there was less inter- 
ference with the out-of-door work of the 
cadets than there would be at other 
places. Dartmouth had been selected for 
the site of the naval college, not owing 
to any outside influence, not because 
there was any powerful Member to speak 
for it ; it spoke for itself. He was the 
only representative of Dartmouth, and 
if it had not been for the natural 
advantages of the place, and the fact that 
successive Boards of Admiralty, Com- 
mittees of Inquiry andothers hadreported 
that Dartmouth was the most suitable 
site, it would not have been chosen. 

Question put, “That the word ‘ Dart- 
mouth’ stand part of the Schedule.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 237 ; 
Noes 42.—(Division List, No. 74.) 

On the Question, “That this be the 
Schedule of the Bill,” 


Dr. CLARK said, that last year there 
had been a strong opposition to the pro- 
posal to allot £360,000 for the purposes 
of the dock at Gibraltar, but now this 
proposal had developed into one for 
£2,670,000. The absurdity of making 
the docks at the proposed place, where 
they could be controlled by guns from 
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the Spanish side, had been pointed out, 
and he thought the suggestion had been 
made that the docks should be at the 
east instead of the west. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would not be entitled on the 
present Question to go into the various 
items composing the Schedule. 

Dr. CLARK said, the First Lord had, 
he thought, committed a breach of faith 
in moving that the £4,500,000 should 
be closured. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN said, no reflection 
on the previous Resolution could be 
entertained. 

Dr. CLARK said, on the Second 
Reading of the Bill the question of 
Gibraltar was raised, and the right hon. 
Gentleman then pointed out that that 
was a question for consideration 
in Committee. They had now got to 
the Committee stage. He only wanted 
to point out the strong reasons 
that had been urged by the two 
hon. Members who had protested last 
year against this money being spent in 
such a place as Gibraltar when the 
money was so much wanted at home. 
He should like to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty why this sum _ of 
£2,600,000 was to be spent upon 
Gibraltar. Up to now no information 
on the subject had been given by the 
Government. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman must see that it 
would be a most disorderly thing to 
discuss matters which the Committee 
have already agreed to. He must con- 
fine himself to a general discussion. 

Dr. CLARK said that surely, he was 
entitled to ask the question of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He was not bound to vote 
for this money being granted for the 
objects of the Bill unless he received full 
information from the Government on 
the point. What he wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty was, whether these new 
docks that were to be made at Gibraltar, 
were to be constructed still further to 
the west than had been proposed by the 
late Government, so as to bring them 
under the guns of the Spanish forts ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY said, that he should be out 
of order if he attempted to follow the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
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through all his observations. He could 
only say in reply to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman that the new dockyards 
at Gibraltar would not be constructed 
further to the west than had been con- 
templated by the late Government. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee) said that upon the Motion 
before the Committee he certainly did 
not propose to raise any question what- 
ever with regard to the items in the 
Schedule. He, however, had a right to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty that the 
Schedule consisted of two parts ; one part 
of the Schedule was the old part and it 
embodied the proposals that were made 
by the late Government, and he thought 
it was unfortunate that discussions had 
been raised that evening upon that part of 
the Schedule in reference to items that had 
been fully discussed when the late Govern- 
ment were in office ; while the other part 
of the Schedule, which was entirely new, 
had not been discussed at all owing to 
the course that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had thought fit to take. For his 
own part, he was perfectly loyal to those 
who claimed to be responsible for this 
Bill. The Bill was the Bill of the late 
Government, and formed the most 
essential part of their naval policy, and 
the Members of that Government were 
not likely to turn their backs upon their 
own Measure now that they were out of 
office. But, with reference to that part 
of the Schedule which was new, he 
regretted that there had been no dis- 
cussion. Believing that there would be 
an opportunity on the Report stage of 
the Bill to discuss the various matters 
that were contained in the Schedule of 
the Bill, he had taken no part in the 
discussion of the Measure up to now. 
It was most unfortunate that there 
should be no opportunity of discussing 
the new items in the Schedule. He 
hoped that in the circumstances the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would give some undertaking 
that an opportunity should be afforded 
of discussing them upon the Third Read- 
ing of the Bill. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHE AD-| 
MIRALTY said, that an oppportunity | 
would be afforded of discussing the new | 
items in the Schedule upon the Third | 
Reading of the Bill, if hon. Members 
opposite really desired to discuss them. 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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Mr. CALDWELL said, it might be 
perfectly true that the right hon. Gentle. 
man had had no intimation from his side 
of the House, as he said; but, at the 
same time, it must be remembered that 
no one on his side of the House had the 
slightest intimation that the right hon, 
Gentleman intended to closure this por. 
tion of the Schedule. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN: It is a well 
established rule of Debate that no reflec. 
tion is allowed to be cast upon a de 
cision to which the House has already 
come. 

Mr. CALDWELL said he had no in- 
tention of making any reflection what- 
ever on the decision the House had come 
to. As he understood it, the right hon. 
Gentleman was endeavouring to excuse 
himself on the ground that he would 
not have moved the Closure if he had had 
any intimation from the (pposition side 
of the House that a discussion was de- 
sired. 

*THoeE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This is all wholly irrelevant to the dis- 
cussion on the Schedule to the Bill. 


Question put, “That this be the 
Schedule of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :-—Ayes, 237 ; 
Noes, 31.—(Division List, No. 75.) 

On the question, “That this be the 
Preamble of the Bill,” 


Mr. KNOX (Londonderry) asked 
why there was such a long preamble! 
He understood it was the practice of 
the Statute Law Revision Committee to 
repeal all preambles in Acts of Parlia- 
ment, so that it seemed rather absurd 
they should be enacting preambles day 
after day. He should like to ask why, 
as a matter of drafting, there should be 
a preamble ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true ADMI- 
RALTY stated that the same preamble 
had been adopted as in previous Bills on 
the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill reported without Amendment. 


On the Motion that the Third Reading 
be taken on Tuesday, 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) rose, and said he was not sure 
he was strictly in order in making any 
remarks on the Motion. But it was 4 
Motion that affected the state of business 
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of the House, and it would be convenient 
if they could find out from the Govern- 
ment whether they intended to deal with 
an important branch of business that the 
whole House hoped they would be dis- 
cussing. He did not suppose the House 
had ever before been so surprised and 
disappointed as at that moment. [Cheers. | 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
right hon. Gentleman will be in order in 
strictly confining himself to the question 
whether the Naval Works Bill should be 
taken on Tuesday or another day. But 
he would not be in order in discussing 
any other matter. 

Mr. MORLEY then said he would 
postpone his remarks until the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House. 
(“Hear, hear !”] 


Bill to be read the Third time To- 
morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES (COMPENSA- 
TION, Etc.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of compensation for damage caused to any 
lands, within the limits prescribed by order of 
Her Majesty in Council, that may become pay- 
able under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to facilitate the execution of 
Military Manoeuvres; and the payment of 
remuneration to the Compensation Officers and 
Members of the Court of Arbitration appointed 
under the said Act.””—( Under ‘Secretary of State 
for War.) 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


MILITARY MANCUVRES BILL, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. ] 


APPLICATION OF ACT BY ORDER IN COUNCIL. 


“1.—(1.) This Act shall, so far as relates to 
the passing over and occupation of land, be in 
force within such limits, and during such period, 
as Her Majesty in Council may by order pre- 
scribe, and the limits and period so prescribed 
are in this Act referred to as the prescribed 
limits and the prescribed period. 

(2.) Not less than three months before the 
commencement of the period proposed to be 
prescribed, a draft of the proposed Order shall 
be sent to the county council of every adminis- 
trative county wholly or partly within the limits 
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proposed to be prescribed, and public notice of 
the proposal to make the Order shall be given in 
such manner as Her Majesty in Council may 
direct.” 

(3.) If within thirty days after the publication 
of the notice aforesaid any petition is presented 
to the county council of any of the counties 
affected by the proposed Order against tbe pro- 
posal to make the Order, the draft Order shall 
be laid before each House of Parliament for not 
less than thirty days on which that House is 
sitting, and if either House, before the expiration 
of thirty days during which the draft has been 
laid before it, presents an Address to Her 
Majesty against the draft no further proceedings 
shall be taken thereon, but without prejudice to 
the making of any new draft Order. 

(4.) If no such petition is presented, or having 
been presented is withdrawn, before the expira- 
tion of the thirty days first aforesaid, or if on 
the draft of the Order being laid before Parlia- 
ment no address adverse thereto is presented, Her 
Majesty in Council may make the Order.”’ 


*Mr. BRODRICK said, it was not in- 
tended by the Government that the Bill ’ 
should be put in force for a long period, 
and he moved that it should not be put 
in operation for more than three months 
at a time. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE, on a point of 
order, submitted that there should be an 
Actof Parliament foreach particular case. 
It was possible the Military authorities 
might seize upon a valuable common, 
utilised for recreation, and pay a certain 
amount of compensation, which could 
have no relation to the injury inflicted 
upon the public, and could not be dis- 
tributed among them. It was not at all 
desirable that the Military authorities 
should be able to do this simply by giving 
three months’ notice. The House had 
just refused to allow the promoters of a 
Bill to take away the rights of the public 
even on paying compensation. The 
Military authorities ought not to be able 
to seize land without coming to the 
House of Commons, in order that the 
merits of the case might be fully dis- 
cussed. He moved the omission of the 
words— 


(Compensation, ete.) 


“Her Majesty in Council may by order pre- 
scribe ” in order to insert the words “may be 
hereafter enacted.” 


*Mr. BRODRICK said, the whole 
question now raised was fully discussed 
on the Second Reading, and the House 
by a large majority, not consisting ex- 
clusively of the supporters of the 
Ministry, decided that it was unnecessary 
that there should be Acts of Parliament 
in these cases. Indeed, if there had to 
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be legislation, there would be difficulty 
in carrying on manceuvres at all. There 
was sufficient protection to the owners 
and occupiers of land in the fact that an 
Order in Council must lie on the Table 
in both Houses for 30 days, and in the 
fact that the Army Votes would afford 
several opportunities in the course of a 
Session of discussing these matters. He 
sincerely trusted that nothing would lead 
the House to reverse the decision it had 
already come to that reasonable facilities 
should be allowed for the conduct of the 
manceuvres. 


Question put “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 204 ; 
Noes, 46.—(Division List, No. 76.) 


And, it being after Midnight, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 


Committee report progress ; 
again To-morrow. 


to sit 





BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Second Reading deferred til) Monday 
next. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 


L. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday, 13th 
April. 
Mr. Brodrick. 
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TELEGRAPHS [ADVANCES]. 


Committee thereupon deferred til] 
Monday next. 


SALE OF FOREIGN GOODS (PREVEN. 
TION OF FRAUD) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 
23rd April. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
(PUBLIC HEALTH RATING) No. 2 BILL, 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 
30th April. 


DISTRESS ABOLITION AND SUBSTI- 
TUTION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
28th April. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (QUALIFICATION 
OF VOTERS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
14th April. 


MILITIA BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 
23rd April. 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 





DAY SCHOOL CODE (ARTICLE 89). 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) moved— 


‘That an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to withhold 
her consent from so much of Article 89 in the 
Day School Code for England and Wales (1896) 
as provides that the School Account and Report 
shall be open to inspection during the six 
months following the date of the notice instead 
of during the ensuing year as in the preceding 
Code.” 


He contended that the article referred 
to marked a retrograde step taken by 
the Education Department, and one that 
would be very inconvenient to the public. 
In the past the public had been able to 
inspect, for practically the whole year, 
the school accounts; but, if the new 
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Code passed, they would be prevented 
from inspecting the accounts for about 
one-half of the year. The parishioners, 
consequently, would now have to inquire 
what was the exact time when the inspec- 
tion was made ; what was the exact time 
to which the six months would last, and 
when they could go and see the accounts. 
This was placing the parishioners, there- 
fore, in a very inconvenient position ; 
and, as he saw no reason for this retro- 
grade step, he begged to move the Motion 
standing in his name. 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye), in seconding the Motion, said, 
the change as it stood was absolutely 
incomprehensible. The Vice President 
might possibly defend the change on the 
ground that the words ‘‘ ensuing year”’ 
involved a certain amount of ambiguity ; 
but if that were so, why not substitute 
the words ‘‘ for the 12 months follow- 
ing the date of the notice.’’ Every op- 
portunity should be given for the utmost 
publicity, and any step which in any 
way diminished that opportunity ought, 
it seemed to him, to be entirely depre- 
cated by this House. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University) said, he thought he 
could in a very few words explain to the 
House the reason for this change. By 
the old Code, the school accounts, say for 
the year 1895, were to be open to inspec- 
tion at the schools or some other con- 
venient place ‘‘in the ensuing year.’’ 
The accounts would not be generally _re- 
ceived until 1896. Some persons said 
“the ensuing year’’ was 1896 ; some 
people said ‘‘the ensuing year ’’ meant 
the year ensuing from the date on which 
the accounts were received, and some 
people said ‘‘the ensuing year’’ was 
1897. With this ambiguity it occurred 
to the Committee of the Council that it 
would be well to remove it, and there- 
fore they made the time at which the 
accounts should lie run from the date at 
which the report and accounts were re- 
ceived and published. Then came the 
question should they lie for six months 
or twelve months, and the Committee 
of the Council came to the conclusion 
that six months was ample time to allow 
anybody who objected to the report and 
accounts to come and inspect them. 
That was really the whole case. The 
Committee of the Council had no such 
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deep designs as had been attributed to 
them by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND 
(Yorks, W.R., Rotherham) said, that 
as he was responsible for the words ‘‘ the 
ensuing year’’ about three years ago, 
perhaps he might be allowed to explain 
how they came to be inserted. He 
merely gave instructions in the Depart- 
ment that it would be convenient that 
the report and accounts should be avail- 
able during the whole year from one re- 
port for twelve months till the next re- 
port, which came when the twelve 
months were over. He was not at all 
concerned in the words adopted. The 
Committee of the Department provided 
the words which they thought would 
fulfil that intention, and they inserted 
the words ‘‘ during the ensuing year.’’ 
During the past three years he had not 
heard jin the Department any doubt on 
the subject, and if there should be any 
doubt as to the meaning of the words 
‘* during the ensuing year ’’ he suggested 
that instead of ‘‘ ensuing year’’ ‘‘ twelve 
months ’’ should be inserted. 

*Mr. C. HARRISON (Plymouth) said, 
that the rule the House was discussing 
appeared under ‘‘ General Conditions ’’ 
‘* Annual Grants.’’ The language used 
in the rules was varied and adapted with 
apt words according to the object for 
which the rules were intended tc 
operate. Thus, as regards matters 
between the school and the Depart- 
ment, if reference were made to No. 
94, under the head of ‘‘ Payment 
of Grant,’’ the language of the Order 
spoke of the date of payment being due 
at the end of the ‘‘ school year,’’ and the 
word ‘‘school’’ was inserted before 
‘* vear’’ where it dealt with that branch 
ot thesubject. Again, when the Order 
referred to inspection, and where it 
referred to returns it spoke of ‘‘ annual 
returns.’’ Further, when the Orders dealt 
with matters affecting the outside 
public they directed that the ac- 
counts were to be open for inspection for 
the ensuing year. He could hardly un 
derstand what possible doubt could arise 
as to the meaning of the word ‘“‘ year. ’ 
As regards the outside public. he 
contended that the word “ year” 
meant 12 months, and that the introduc- 
tion of the word “ensuing” before the 
word “year” meant what the Orders 
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expressed “ensuing,” which signified 
the 12 months ensuing the publication 
of the accounts. For many reasons 
it was advisable that the suggested 
alterations should be made, and that 
the books should be open to in- 
spection for the 12 months composing 
the year. It seemed to him that it 
would be very imprudent of the Educa- 
tional Department at this moment to do 
anything which would make it at all 
possible for people to say that they 
wished to withhold information from the 
public. [Cries of “ Divide, divide! ”] 
From experience they knew that in a 
rural parish questions would often arise 
amongst those interested as to the 
accounts of the school managers—([cries of 
“ Divide !”|—and it was well that every 
means should be afforded for their settle- 
ment. - [Cries of “ Divide!” and inter- 
ruption.| Unless the books were open 
for inspection all the 12 months it 
would be impossible to institute a com- 
parison between one 12 months’ and 
the ensuing 12 months’ account, and 
if the accounts were only to be ex- 
hibited six months there would be no 
means of instituting a comparison. It 
might happen that some discontented 
person who wished for information, 
would go to the managers for permission 
to see books of the past 12 months, 
and the managers might say—‘Oh! 
no. Your opportunity has passed, 
and we will not let you see the 
books,”—[interruption|—or they might 
say, “ Weare not obliged to let you see 
the books, but we will do so as a matter 
of favour.” [Cries of “ Divide!”] That 
state of things would create friction and 
discontent—[cries of “ Divide !”|—and 
nothing could be more detrithental to 
education itself. [Continued interrup- 
tion and cries of “ Divide!” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
gomery), who was scarcely audible amidst 
the loud cries of “ Divide!” said, he only 
wished in the interests of the schools 
themselves to enforce the appeal which 
had been made to the Vice President of 
the Council by the hon. Member for the 
Rotherham Division of the West Riding 
of York, and to express the hope that 
the suggestion of the right hon. Member 
would be adopted. 


The House divided :— Ayes, 
Noes, 159.—(Division List, No. 77.) 
Mr. C. Harrison. 


37 ; 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW. 


On the Motion that the Standing 
Committee on Law have‘leave to sit this 
day notwithstanding the sittings of the 
House, 

Mr. CALDWELL objected. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said it was most 
unusual for an hon. Member to object 
to such a Motion, which was of a formal 
nature. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I understand, 
Mr. Speaker, we have a right to object, 
and I must object. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY hoped his hon. 
Friend would not persevere in his objec- 
tion to a Motion which, as Mr. Speaker 
had told them, was a purely formal pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE (Darlington) 
said this was the last meeting of the 
Committee prior to the adjournment 
for Easter, and as there might be some 
business which it might be desired to 
finish, it was thought desirable they 
should have the opportunity of finally 
settling it before the adjournment. He 
did not think it was intended to sit after 
three o’clock, but, for the reason he had 
stated, it was thought desirable they 
should have liberty to do so if necessary. 

Dr. CLARK said that when the 
question of Standing Committees came 
up it was urged that hon. Members 
should either be here doing their work 
or upstairs, and at that time it was 
decided that when the bell should 
intimate to them that Mr. Speaker was 
in the Chair, all Committees should be 
suspended. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


On the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House, 


Mr. J. MORLEY said: Upon this 
Motion I want to make one or two re- 
marks, and then to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury a question. As I said, 
Sir, when you informed me that I was 
out of order, there is a universal feeling 
in all quarters of the House of surprise, 
disappointment, and, I think I may even 
say vexation, at the fact that we leave 
the House to-night ignorant of the con- 
tents of what is, undoubtedly, the most 
important Measure that the Government 
propose to lay before Parliament. 
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[Cheers.] That (circumstance is a very 
unfortunate one—{lowd Ministerial 


cheers|—but, of course, the Government 
—the First Lord of the Treasury—must 
have made some considerable miscalcula- 
tion. I have not the least desire to 
make any Party imputation—far from 
it; on the other hand, let hon. Gentle- 
men be sure that no Party imputation is 
cast against this side. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
I have been here through the whole of 
the Sitting—TI should not make the re- 
mark but for the reception given to what 
I have just said—and I will undertake | 
to say that as much time was consumed, | 
and fairly consumed, by Gentlemen | 
sitting on that side as on this side. | 
‘Hear, hear !’’] Tworight hon. Gen- | 
tlemen—the Member for the University | 
of London and the Member for Bodmin | 
—opened the discussion in a very fair | 
way. However that may be, the First | 
Lord of the Treasury has not received 
correct information from those who 
supply the Leader of the House with in- 
formation in these matters, and the 
result is a great disappointment to the | 
House, and, I am sure, the country. 
[Cheers.| Well, the question is, what 
proceeding will the Government resort 
to to enable the Vice President of the 
Council to make the statement which we 
expected to-night at the earliest possible 
period ? A dreadful, a shocking rumour 
has come to my ears, that it is proposed 
that this important statement as to the 
most important Measure of the Session 
is to be postponed to a morning sitting 
on Tuesday next. I think it an unusual 
proceeding in connection with so ex- 
tremely important a Bill to have the 
statement at a morning sitting, when 
Gentlemen on both sides are eager to get 
away into the country. I would sug- 
gest to the Government that they might 
well make the statement to-morrow. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The First Lord of 
the Treasury has told us that he pro- 
posed to take, between the commence- 
ment of the public business and seven 
o clock, I think he said, a few small 
military Votes. I submit to the First 
Lord of the Treasury that he would con- 
sult the convenience of the House, and 
meet the desires of Gentlemen in all 
parts of it, if he would put down the 
statement of the Vice President of the 
Council as the first business to-morrow. 
That statement will no doubt take some 
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time, but there seems no reason why, at 
seven o'clock, he would not be able to 
go on with the other business, which was 
the Vote on account. Of course you 
would have to move the suspension of 
the Standing Order, and possibly the 12 
o'clock Rule. Iam unwilling to think 
that the First Lord of the Treasury will 
insist upon postponing the matter till 
Monday instead of taking it to-day. He 
said to-night that the Government re- 
garded it as a matter of great importance 
that the Speaker should be got out of the 
Chair on Civil Service Estimates, but 
that process will not get one single 
shilling into the Exchequer, and I am 
certain that this process is,of not one- 
tenth the importance to the House or 
to the country as is the desirability of 
our being placed in possession of the 
Government’s views in regard to their 
educational proposals. I hope the First 
Lord of the Treasury will meet me, if he 
possibly can, as what I have said ex- 
presses, I believe, the. feeling of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as well as upon this 
side of the House. 

Dr. CLARK hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would devote Monday in- 
stead of Friday to this purpose. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 


|\SURY said: The right hon. Gentleman 


the Member for the Montrose Burghs 
has accused the Government of having 
made a miscalculation as to the amount 
of time to be taken to-night by the dis- 
cussion upon the Naval Works Bill, and 
no doubt such a miscalculation has taken 
place. The question is, who is responsible 
for it? [Ministerial cheers.| I confess 
that nothing that has occurred to-night 
has led me to alter the opinion that I 
formed before our proceedings to-night 
commenced—namely, that two or three 
hours would have been amply sufficient 
to say everything that was worth saying 
upon the Naval Works Bill. [Cheers. | 
The right hon. Gentleman has told us 
that a large number of speeches have 
come from Gentlemen upon this side of 
the House, and, no doubt, that is per- 
fectly true ; but does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman remember what fell from his col- 
league on that Bench, the late Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty ? He pointed 
out the regrettable circumstance that 
much of the discussion took place not on 
any Naval propositions in this Bill, but 
upon the propositions that had already 
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been discussed and passed in the late 
Parliament, and by the late Government, | 
and introduced into their Bill on this | 
subject. It was the opinion of the late, 
Secretary to the Admiralty that those 
discussions need not have been repeated ; 
that is also the opinion of the Govern-| 
ment, and it is because we thought so 
that the miscalculation of which the | 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken un- | 
fortunately occurred. I do not wish to 
waste the time of the House at this hour 
of the monring, and therefore I will be 
very brief in my observations. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite suggests 
that my right hon. Friend the Minister 
for Education should make his statement 
to-morrow. I think that the answer to| 
that suggestion has already been given | 
by the hon. Member opposite. There) 
has been no reason shown, I think, why, 
thus early in the Session, we should 
break through the Rule with regard to. 
taking Supply on Fridays. In the cir- | 
cumstances, therefore, I do not think it | 
will be possible for us to accept the right | 
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Mr. MORLEY said, that he felt con- 
siderable difficulty in accepting the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury on this sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman had 


| stated that there were four items that the 


House would have to dispose of on Mon- 
day. In the first place the very important 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Minister for Education ; next the 


Third Reading of the Naval Works Bill, 


upon which perhaps there would not be 
much discussion ; then the Report on the 
Vote on account, and then the getting 
the Speaker out of the Chair on the Civil 
Service Estimates. He was afraid that 
there must be a certain amount of dis- 
cussion upon some of these items, and 
therefore he scarcely thought that the 
programme proposed by the right hon. 


|Gentleman could be carried out in its 


entirety. 

Me. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) pointed out that the third 
Motion on the Paper on going into Com- 
mittee stood in the name of his hon. 


hon. Gentleman’s first suggestion. There | Friend the Member for Banffshire, and 
remains, then, to be considered the, that would be the only possible opportu- 
possibilities of what can be done in the | nity they would have of discussing the 
two or three days which remain to us|important subject dealt with in that 
before this portion of the Session comes | Motion. He would suggest to the right 
toan end. I am quite ready to put|hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
down the Education Bill as the first|Treasury that it would be possible to 
Order of the day on Monday, and to| wait till after Easter to get the Speaker 
move to suspend the 12 o’clock Rule on | out of the Chair. 

that day on the understanding that the | THE FIRST LORD or THE TREA- 
Bill is to be read a first time, that the| SURY said, it would be extremely 
Naval Works Bill is read a third time, | sennaatiacnay at take that course, and, 
and that the Speaker be got out of the | Moreover, the Notices on the Paper did 


chair on the Civil Service Estimates on | 20% Seem to ant a ies ek Cae 


that day. For my part I donot see why | od = ny sot Syren a 
that should not be done. If it is not nee rd bee ep yp Pegs Sy! i 
possible to carry out the agreement that ca. er i ca a on 


: | suggested was < ice 7 
I suggest, I am afraid I cannot suggest | *"8S° had Wass preetinel one, let ay 





anything better than that my right hon. | 


Friend should make his statement at the 
Morning Sitting on Tuesday, however 
inconvenient it may be for him to do so 
on the last day of the Sitting of the 
House before the Easter Recess. Of 
course the Report of the Vote on account 
will also have to be disposed of on Mon- 
day. 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


need not decide that question that night. 
| All they need decide was that to-morrow 
they would take Supply, and either on 
Monday or Tuesday his right hon. 
Friend would make his statement, and 
they would get the Speaker out of the 
Chair on the Civil Service Estimates. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
before One o'clock. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 27th March 1896. 


COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


Army Annual. 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1). 
Local Government (Elections) (No. 2). 


Metropolitan District Railway (Ex- 
tension of Time). 


The Royal Commissioners were the 
Lord CHANCELLOR (Lord Halsbury), 
Lord Herscne.t, the Earl of Limerick, 
and Lord Ba.rour (Secretary for Scot- 
land). 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

Read 2* (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on the first sitting afterthe Easter 
Recess. 


LICENSING ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL [n.1.] 

Eart WEMYSS, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said that 
when he had the honour of presenting 
the Measure to the House he briefly ex- 
plained what its genesis was. It was 
no Bill of his own, but a Bill which was 
left by the late Lord Bramwell, who was 
one of the five Law Lords that sat in the 
famous case of Sharpe v. Wakefield. After 
hearing that case Lord Bramwell came 
to the conclusion that justice absolutely 
required that a Bill of this kind should 
be framed and passed into law. When 
he laid the Bill before the House four 
months ago he did so in the full hope 
that it would become law in the course 
of this Session, and he entertained that 
hope because the Bill met a want, and 
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did a justice to a great, important, and 
influential trade in the country, and 
because the trade was unanimously in its 
favour. He himself presented a huge 
petition to their Lordships’ House in 
support of it. During the last Session 
of Parliament a deputation from this 
great trade waited on the Prime Minister, 
and although what passed at that meet- 
ing was not supposed to be public, yet 
somehow or other in these days every- 
thing becomes known, and thus what 
took place was an open secret. He was 
told that the noble Lord—and he wished 
his Lordship was present, because he 
would endorse what he (Lord Wemyss) 
was about to say—had received the 
deputation very favourably, but said 
there was no hope of the Bill passing in 
the then expiring Parliament, and advised 
them to wait until the next Parliament. 
That implied a good prospect of the Bill 
passing in this new Parliament, and on 
the strength of that hope and for other 
reasons the trade worked heartily during 
the last election in order to place the 
present Government in power. But his 
own hope of the Bill passing rested on 
stronger ground than this — on the 
ground of justice. That was the state 
of things three weeks or a month ago, 
but since then a great change had 
taken place, and he was bound to 
own that he had little or no hope 
now of the Bill passing this 
Session. Still, he trusted that their 
Lordships would give it a Second Read- 
ing on that occasion. The cause of this 
change was that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had appointed a Commission to in- 
quire into the whole licensing question. 
He heartily endorsed what had fallen 
from Lord Rookwood and Lord Norton 
with reference to this Commission. He 
believed it would do no good—that it 
was a great mistake, and that, Consti- 
tuted as it would be, it would only lead 
to a stand-up fight between the teetotal- 
lers and the representatives of the trade 
—to a sort of Donnybrook Fair. The 
Government had appointed the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons as 
Chairman of that Commission, in the 
hope, probably, that, after his experience 
in the House of Commons, he would be 
able to preserve order among the mem- 
bers. What had led to the appointment 
of the Commission he did not know. It 
was rumoured that the London trade, 
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headed by Mr. Bonsor, had induced the 


Government to grant it; and it was 
also said that the Church of England 
Temperance League had had a good deal 
to do with it; but, whatever or whoever 
had led to it, he did not believe much 
good would result from it. He was 
rather amused, when the subject was 
under discussion on the previous day, to 
hear the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Scotland urge the appointment of this 
Commission as necessary to legislation. 
The noble Lord presented in his own 
person an object lesson in regard to the 
appointment of Commissions. He had 
sat for two years as Chairman of a 
London Water Commission ; and that 
Commission came to certain conclusions 
and made certain recommendations. 
What was the result? Why, only 
during the last fortnight they had seen | 
a Cabinet colleague of the noble Lord— | 
Lord James of Hereford—introduce into | 
the House a Water Bill for London which | 
absolutely ignored the Commission and | 
took no notice whatever of its recom- 
mendations. He left his two noble! 
Friends to settle between them the | 
value of Commissions as bases for 
legislation. A Commission like this would 
last for three or four years and cost 
the country from £50,000 to £100,000. | 
He repeated that he believed the 
forthcoming Commission would be a 
failure, and that the only result of it 
would be to disappoint the members of 
the trade and alienate their support from 
the Government at the next General 
Election. He had no wish on that occa- 
sion to enter into the question of the liquor 
laws, or into any of the various forms of 
prohibition. He hated drunkards as 
much as anyone ; but they were a matter 
of police and not of legislation. What 
he wanted their Lordships to do was to 
regard the Bill as a Licensing Bill and 
not as a Liquor Bill, to look at it irre- 
spective of the particular trade with 
which it was to deal, and to compare the 
licence-holders in this trade with the 
position of other licensees. What was a 
licence? It was a permission to trade or 
to practise. Licences were given for 
various purposes. Some were given by 
the State, many were given by the 
Inland Revenue, and others, like a 
medical certificate to practice medicine, 
were given by chartered or other bodies. 
It was not for the benefit of the licensee 
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that the licence was given, but for the 
benefit and protection of the public. It 
was desirable, therefore, that certain 
businesses should be only carried on by 
licence, so as to insure the proper con- 
duct of those businesses, one of the 
penalties of improper conduct being the 
forfeiture of the licence. This was done 
in the public interest, and it was also in 
the public interest that those so licensed, 
whether by the chartered bodies, the 
State, or the Inland Revenue, should be 
safe as regarded the renewal of their 
licences where renewal was required, so 
long as they observed the necessary con- 
Some of the licences were 
granted for life and renewal was not 
required, while others were granted for 
one year only and had to be annually 
renewed. He had a list of the persons 
of other occupations than that of the 
licensed victualler to whom the Inland 
Revenue granted such annual licences, 
and among them were appraisers, 
auctioneers, brewers (per sale), brewers 
(private), playing-card makers, game 
dealers, hawkers, house agents, medicine 
vendors, methylated spirits (makers and 
retailers), pawnbrokers, plate dealers and 
refiners, refreshment-house keepers (Eng- 
land and Ireland), distillers, or rectifiers 
or compounders of spirits, dealers in 
spirits, dealers in beer, tobacco vendors, 
vinegar makers, still (person who keeps 
or uses for any purpose other than 
the manufacture of spirits or vinegar). 
There was no case of forfeiture in any 
one of all those cases where the licence 
had to be annually renewed other than 
on the conviction of the licensee for a 
breach of certain specified regulations, or 
in the case of a pawnbroker’s licence on 
conviction for certain indictable offences. 
There was only one exception in the case 
of the licensed victualler, and all the Bill 
proposed to do was to take him out of 
that exceptional position, and put him 
on the same footing as all the other 
licensees. The licensed victualler was 
not only an exception to the general 
rule of all licensees, under the Crown, 
but he was an exception in his own 
trade and business because beer retailers 
under the Act of 1869 were further 
entitled to a renewal of their licences. 
It was not often we went to Ireland for 
justice, particularly since 1870, but in 
this matter justice had been done to 
Ireland because the licensed victualler 
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in Ireland was as secure in his tenure, 
which was to be annually renewed, as 
any of those on the list he had read. 
Besides, there was a manifest injustice 
about the thing in England. The 
English licensed victualler might lose 
his licence at the caprice of a bench of 
magistrates, supposing magistrates were 
ever capricious, yet at his death probate 
duty must be paid in respect of that for 
which he had no security whatever, and 
of which he might have been deprived at 
will. And that was called justice. It 
was for justice the licensed victuallers 
came to Parliament. What led to this 
Bill was the famous case of Sharpe v. 
Wakefield. That was a case where a 
bench of magistrates refused the renewal 
of a licence, not because the licensee had 
misconducted his business under any one 
of the counts which led to the forfeiture 
of a licence, but because there was not a 
policeman near his place of business. 
He should have thought the proper 
remedy was an addition to the police 
local force. Naturally there was appeal 
after appeal made in that case, and, | 
finally, it came to their Lordships’ 
House, the last final Court to which 
a man in despair cxme for justice and | 
the righting of wrong. [A Jaugh.] 
He was surprised that statement 
should be met with a laugh, for he 
always thought that his friend the late 
James Wortley did the greatest possible 
service to the country and the House of 
Lords by the agitation hecreated amongst 
lawyers and others in favour of the 
retention of the appellate jurisdiction 
of their Lordships’ House. What was 
it that the House of Lords had to 
decide in the case of Sharpev. Wakefield? 
They were asked to decide whether a full 
licensed person who has been in possession 
of a licence for some years on application 
for renewal can be refused that renewal 
on grounds outside his own personal 
control by reference to the wants of the 
neighbourhood, and not to the com- 
petence of the person himself. The 
present Lord Chancellor, Lord Mac- 
naghten, Lord Herschell, and the late 
Lords Hannen and Bramwell, were 
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unanimously of opinion that the justices 
were legally justified in their action, and 
that the licence holder had no legal 
claim or right to the renewal of his 
licence. 
judges, 
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him that as the case was put before 
them, and as the law stood, they could 
not possibly give any other decision 
than that to which they came, but he 
said to him :— 


Amendment Bill. 


‘“‘T think the law is harsh; I think it is 
wrong that any trader should be put in that 
invidious and exceptional position, and the law 
ought to be amended.” 


It was with that view that the late Lord 
Bramwell drafted the Bill which was 
now under their Lordships’ consideration. 
They heard a great deal about justices’ 
justice, but he believed that upon the 
whole, nothing could be more honourable 
than the general conduct of benches of 
magistrates throughout the United 
Kingdom ; but what was dreaded was 
that upon the occasion of Licensing Ses- 
sions, the benches might be packed. It 
was to guard against possible hardship 
that it was now proposed to legislate. 
That benches might be packed there could 
be no doubt. The packing of benches was 
very unusual, but at Sheffield, for instance, 
there was a strong teetotal element 
amongst the licensing justices, and 12 
licenses were once refused, every one of 
which was subsequently granted on 
appeal. It was to guard against the 
possibility, not the probability, of such a 
thing that this Bill was submitted to 
their Lordships. He had said that what 
were commonly called the trade, whose 
case he was pleading, were very strongly 
in favour of the Bill. Last year he pre- 
sented a Petition in support of the 
Measure, and that Petition was signed 
by the Chairmen of all the Trade Defence 
Associations, numbering in all 289. Such 
a Petition ought not to be lightly regarded 
by their Lordships, and in view of 
future elections especially by the Govern- 
ment. This Session strong resolutions in 
support of this Bill had been passed 
by these associations. The petitioners 
simply asked that justice should be 
done. He hoped he had made it 
clear that this Bill was not of his 
drawing. It was drawn by the late 
Lord Bramwell, than whom there was 
not in that House a man of greater 
acumen, courage, and legal knowledge. 
He had, in a good old age, been taken 
from them, and their Lordships’ House 
was all the poorer for his absence from 
their deliberations. But, although 
Lord Bramwell was not there, he 
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hoped his spirit remained, and that|second time they would have practically 
their strong sense of justice would lead | disposed of the whole of the details of 


them to give a favourable reception to| the Bill. 


the Bill. He was obliged in the interests | 
of those for whom he spoke to go to a/ 


Division. He was told that if the Bill| 


There would be nothing to be 
discussed in the Commission if they 
accepted the principle, which was that 
this decision should be set aside, and 


passed a Second Reading it would be| that in future these licences should not 
sent into this Royal Commission waste-| be forfeited for the reasons stated in 
paper basket ; but he trusted that their| that decision. Under these circum- 
sense of justice would induce them to} stances they would be going through 
read the Bill a second time. He begged!a solemn farce in reading the Bill a 
to move. |second time and then referring it to the 
Lorp BELPER said, the noble Earl| Commission after they had already ap- 
had referred to the case of Sharp v.| proved of the principle themselves. He 
Wakefield. That case had been taken|trusted that under the circumstances 
to the highest Court of Appeal, so now | the Bill, like the less contentious Bill of 
it was the law of the land. He had| yesterday, would be withdrawn. 
been a magistrate himself for a great; Tue BISHOP or LONDON approved 
many years, and whatever the legal|of the noble Lord’s suggestion, and re- 
aspects of the case might be, the decision | minded their Lordships that the Bill of 
was a surprise to many of them. They | yesterday was comparatively on a minor 
had used their discretion, and did not| point, whereas this Bill went to the 
confiscate licences unless some good cause | essence of the whole inquiry. To take 
was shown. The noble Earl eulogised | away from the Commission by Act of 
the manner in which the magistrates| Parliament what lay at the foundation 
exercised their discretion. | of the whole matter, was to say in plain 
*Eart WEMYSS: As a rule. | words that the Commission ought not to 
Lorp BELPER was surprised to hear | inquire at all. There was hardly any 
that this was considerably qualified. | point which raised a stronger feeling than 
*Eart WEMYSS: I only cited one/ this one. He thought there was some- 
case which I knew personally. |thing in the remarks condemning the 


Lorp BELPER: I am glad to hear 
that. Certainly, knowing what he did, | 
he should not be very much afraid to | 
leave the magistrates the discretionary | 
powers which they now had, because | 
they exercised them with judgment. | 
The diversity of practice to which the} 
noble Earl referred had no doubt in| 


many cases caused inconvenience to the | 


practice of making a man pay probate 
duty on a licence which was an unse- 
cured property, but on that account they 
could not alter the whole position of the 
trade at one stroke. The Bill, in fact, 
gave the Government a slap in the face. 
There was a large section of people who 
thought that the number of public houses 
was greatly in excess. If so, there could 





holders of licences, but he would point) be no question that measures should 
out that, if there was strong feeling on|be taken to reduce that number. 
one side—and he was not surprised that | He did not want to prejudge the ques- 
there was a strong feeling that it was | tion in any way, or to conceal the fact 
an injustice to take away licences where | that he did not agree with what had 
no misconduct was shown—there was| fallen from the noble Lord who had just 
also strong feeling on the other side. | spoken, that this was a good thing to do 
He asked, was that the moment for! but a bad time to do it. He thought it 
raising a question which was an| was a very bad thing to do. 

extremely contentious one? He could) Lorp BELPER said, he was afraid he 
understand, if this was a case of extra-| must have expressed himself very badly ; 
ordinary urgency, that their Lordships | he certainly did not say it was a good 
might make the law clear, notwithstand-| thing to do. He did not express any 
ing the Royal Commission ; but there! opinion on the Bill itself. 

was no urgency shown, because this de-| Tur BISHOP or LONDON begged 
cision was given five years ago. They the noble Lord’s pardon, but, of course, 
were asked to read the Bill a second | there would be those who would think 
time, and then refer it to the Royal) that this was a good thing to do, but 
Commission ; but if they read the Bill a | even these ought to moderate their desire 
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when they considered the actual position 
of the question. The thing that the 
Bishops and clergy wished was to find 
the best remedy for the terrible moral 
mischief which now resulted from the 
present working of the laws which gov- 
erned this trade. Many of them believed 
that a great deal might be done in that 
direction. Their aim was to diminish 
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noble Friend as to the non-renewal of 
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these licences being a confiscation. He 
was unable to agree with that view. 
These licence-holders were the only class 
of traders who received from the State 
a valuable monopoly without paying for 
it, and they had no right to insist on the 
renewal for all time of those licences. 





THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 


the temptations which existed, but they |COUNCIL (The Duke of. Devonsnire) 
ought not to be hampered at the begin- | |said, the course which the Government 
ning of their inquiry by the passing of | recommended the House to take with 
such a Measure as this. ireference to this Bill was neither to 

Lorp ROOKWOOD said, he did not | affirm nor reject the Motion for the 
suppose his noble Friend who moved the | Second Reading, but to adjourn the 
Second Reading would think that he was | Debate in order that the subject might 
entirely opposed to the Bill when he! be considered by the Royal Commission 
pointed out that to force this Bill to a| which.was about to be appointed. He 
Division on this occasion would prac-| rose to make, therefore, the same Motion 
tically preclude the subject of the Bill} that was made on the previous day by 
from being considered by the Commission | \the Most Rev. Prelate the Archbishop 
which was to be appointed. He thought | of York, in reference to his Bill. If it 
it would be of advantage that the Com- | were right to take that course in regard 











mission should consider the subject dealt | 
He naturally felt | 


with in this Bill. 
rather strongly in favour of the proposal, 
because he had himself, at a time when | 
he had legislated on the subject, applied | 
these conditions to another section of the | 
trade. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, he thought the wisest course would 
be to allow the Debate to be adjourned. 

Eart WEMYSS very much regretted 
that he could not act on the suggestion 
of his noble Friend, but he was pledged 
to divide the House on the question. 
This was a question ‘of justice, and he 
ventured to think that that House, and 
not a Commission, was the proper place 
where a question of right and justice 
such as this should be dealt with. His 
noble Friend spoke of the inconvenience 
to the holders of these licences if their 
licences were not renewed—the incon- 
venience amounted to the loss of their 
livelihood. Could they wonder at any 
strong feeling on the part of these people 
if their living was taken away by 
well-meaning, but possibly capricious 
magistrates 4 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he was not 
going to oppose the proposal of the 
Government for the adjournment of the 
Debate, but he rose to enter a caveat in 
order that silence might not be supposed 
to imply assent to certain language 
which had been used in regard to the 
holders of these licences. He alluded 
particularly to what was said by his 


to the comparatively minor point raised 
by the Bill of the Most Rev. Prelate, it 
|was infinitely more expedient to do so 
\in regard to this Measure, which went to 
‘the root of the whole licensing question. 
[“Hear, hear!”] If this were a question 
| sole sly of justice, as to which there could 
| be no doubt at all, then there might be 
some reason why the House should be 
asked to express its opinion upon the 
principle without awaiting the Report of 
the Royal Commission ; in his opinion, 
however, this was by no means a ques- 
tion of justice so much as a question of 
expediency. The grant of these licences 
conferred upon their holders exceptional 
privileges accompanied by certain liabili- 
ties, one of which was that the licence 
was liable to be withdrawn by the bench 
of magistrates for causes other than mis- 
conduct. Under those circumstances he 
did not see how it was a matter of justice 
that an additional value should be con- 
ferred on the licence by making it im- 
possible to withdraw it except for mis- 
conduct. The opinion of the country 
was very greatly divided on the subject. 
He thought that everybody would concur 
that in the present Session, with all the 
work that was before Parliament, there 
would be very little prospect of any 
Measures for the reform of the licensing 
system being undertaken, and he did not 
think the country in general would con- 
sider it inexpedient that the whole ques- 
tion should be reviewed by a Commission 
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which would certainly not consist wholly 
of partisans, but would contain a very 
large proportion of men who, he believed, 
were independent, and that all the 
information which could be obtained 
should be collated and compared. 
He thought that their Lordships would 
be in a better position to legislate at 
some future time if all the various pro- 
posals in connection with this subject 
were referred to and reported upon by a 
Special Commission. It would place 
their Lordships in a false position if, by 
giving this Bill a Second Reading, they 
were to allow it to be thought that, as a 
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reference to the licensing of public. 
houses. But the Bill of the most 
Reverend Prelate referred to the use of 
houses however licensed, and had nothing 
to do with the mode in which they 
were licensed. Nevertheless, their 
Lordships had referred that Bill to the 
Commission in question. He hoped that 
the Government would not allow the 
present measure to be stopped by 
referring it to the same Commission. 
The present Bill merely proposed to 
render operative a certain penalty upon 
the abuse of a licensed house by drun- 
kenness, rioting, or the adulteration of 





question of justice, a certain class of|drink. This was a matter that had 
licensed victuallers should be exempted | nothing to do with the licensing law, 
from the liabilities to which they were | and merely concerned police regulations. 
now subject by law. In these circum-|The existing law provided that where 
stances he begged to move the adjourn-| there was a continued abuse of rioting, 
ment of the Debate. |the proprietor of the licensed house 
| should incur the forfeiture of his licence. 

The House divided :—Contents, 56 ;|The penalty had been regarded as so 
Not Contents, 7. |severe that the magistrates had not 
enforced it. He thought that their 
| Lordships wouldallow that an inoperative 
| law was a disgrace to the Statute-book, 
and that it ought to be either repealed 
or made operative. The proposal in the 

LICENSING BILL.—[u.1. | Bill was, by mitigating the penalty, to 

*Lorpv NORTON, in moving the Second | make the law operative, and that the 
Reading of the Licensing Bill, said that | magistrates should have the discre- 
he hoped their Lordships would perceive tionary power, instead of requiring the 
that there was nothing in this measure | licence to be forfeited, to impose a limited 
to make it merit the fate that had befallen | fine and to take security for better con- 
the last two Liquor Bills that had been | duct in the future. He did not suppose 
brought forward, of being handed over that the great brewers, in whose hands 
to the spectre of a Royal Commission, | the majority of public-houses_ were, 
of which their Lordships knew nothing, | would complain of a moderate fine if 
they not having the least idea whether | their servants were restrained from con- 


Further Debate adjourned sine die. 


it would ever sit, or what its terms of | 
reference would be. The habit of shelving 
questions by referring them to a Royal 
Commission was a growing one ; but in 
the present instance there was an im- 
provement in the system, because the 
Commission to which these Bills were to | 
be referred had no existence, and it was 
merely a means to hang up questions of 
indefinite relevancy. The Bill which had 
been moved yesterday by the Most Rev. 
Prelate had practically nothing whatever 
to do with the subjects that were said 
to be referred to the Commission, as 
far as their Lordships had any indi- 
cation as to the nature of those subjects. 
They might suppose that the Commission 
was intended to consider the various 
proposals that were now afloat with 
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tinued and persistent making these houses 
great public nuisances. This Bill would 
not affect any of the proposals for altering 
the licensing laws. Local option, by 
which it was proposed to put it into the 
power of an electioneering majority to 
deprive an out-maneuvred minority of 
wholesome food, was not suggested. It did 
not propose a still less possible judgment 
of the number of licensed houses wanted. 
Nor did it throw out for trial in this 
great and free country the stock-taking 
of the trade as had been found scarcely 
tolerable in a stunted little community. 
As this was simply a question of police, 
he hoped their Lordships would consider 
it a matter that might be decided with- 
out reference to the Commission which 
was now shadowed before them. This 
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Commission would be a sort of debating 
society, as they were told yesterday by 
the fanatical champions of each of these 
proposals. If every question, however 
remotely connected with public-houses, 
was to be hung up until this Commission 
came to a conclusion, it would be a very 
serious state of things. 

Ears WEMYSS: That is the object 
of it. 

*Lorp NORTON, continuing, said, 
that the passing of this Bill would, to a 
great extent, clear the general question 
of licences. It would remove an inopera- 
tive penalty. It would, for the first time, 
afford an effectual treatment of the 
abuse, and leave the use of the trade to 
settle itself as it would. By putting 
down the abuse they would release the 
trade to the natural relations of a legiti- 
mate supply and demand. The evils 
would cease, the trade would become a 
legitimate trade. The abuse being re- 
moved, the use would settle itself on 
right principles, and most likely the 
conclusion of the Commission, if any was 
ever come to, would be that no change 
in the law of licensing was required. 
He hoped their Lordships would consider 
this proposition, disconnected altogether 
from the Commission, as a mere matter 
of police. He, therefore, asked their 
Lordships to deal with the Bill, for 
which he now asked a Second Reading, 
on its own merits entirely. 

Lorp BELPER hoped that the noble 
Lord would not think him discourteous 
if he did not go at any length into the 
merits of the Bill. It was, as the noble 
Lord had said, a small Bill dealing with 
a question with regard to licences, 
and giving a discretion to magis- 
trates to impose a fine and _ recog- 
nisance on the owner of premises, 
instead of necessarily requiring the for- 
feiture of the licence. He thought, per- 
haps, the noble Lord would not be 
surprised to hear that the Government 
thought that, although this was a smaller 
matter than the other they had been 
discussing, it would not be desirable to 
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discuss such a Bill now, when it was in- 
tended to have a Royal Commission, and 
that it should follow the course already 
adopted in the two other cases. He 
would, therefore, ask the noble Lord to 
consent that the Bill should not be read 
a second time now, but that the matter 
should be considered when all the other 
questions with regard to licences were 
dealt with by the Royal Commission. 
He moved the adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Further debate adjourned sine die. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [u.1.]. 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
referred to the same Select Committee 
to which the Public Health (Scotland) 
Bill {u.1.] stands referred. 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Lord Ba.trour) moved— 


(No. 2) 


‘* That the Lord Kilmarnock (Earl of Erroll) 
be discharged from serving on the Select Com- 
mittee, and that the Lord Meldrum (Marquess 
of Huntly) be added to the Committee in his 
place.” 


He said he need hardly tell their Lord- 
ships that it was Lord Erroll’s own 
request that he should be discharged from 
this Committee and Lord Huntly put in 
his place. 


Motion agreed to. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (The DuKe of DEvonsHIRE) : 
My lords, it was intended, and I think 
it was announced by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, that the 
House should at its rising to-day adjourn 
to the 21st April. I understand, how- 
ever, that, for financial reasons, with 
which I am entirely unacquainted, and 
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will not attempt to explain, it would be | 
a matter of very great convenience that); HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
the Naval Works Bill, which will 
probably pass through the House of | Friday, 27th March 1896. 
Commons on Monday next and cannot | 
before, should become law before the | —-—. 
end of the financial year. I cannot | 
ascertain that this isa matter of absolute | STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, Ervc. 
necessity, although I am assured by my| Ordered, That the Standing Com- 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the mittee on Law, etc., have leave to sit 
Admiralty that it would be a matter of | this day notwithstanding ‘the sitting of 
the very greatest convenience. Looking | the House.—/(Sir James Fergusson.) 
to the importance of this question, I 
should not, in the circumstances, ask the | —_——— 
House to suspend the Standing Orders 
or to alter the arrangements previously | COMMISSION. 
intended to be made if there is any dis-| Message to attend the Lords Com- 
position on the part of any noble Lord | missioners :— 
to discuss this matter, which undoubtedly | 
this House has an absolute right to do. | ty 
Tn the event, however, of there being no) , ini ° 
such desire on the part of noble Lords, | Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
and especially of noble Lords opposite, | Assent sail 
and in view of the great convenience to) Army (Annual) Act, 1896. 
the public service that I am assured the; (Qgnsolidated Fund (No. 1) Act, 1896. 
gown Tam about to propose would be, | Local Government (Elections) (No. 2) 

would, in the absence of any indication Act. 1896 
of a desire on the part of the House to| ey “m ate , 
take a contrary course, move that the | Metropolitan District Railway (Ex- 
House at its rising to-day do adjourn | tension of Time) Act, 1896. 
until half-past ten on Tuesday morning. | 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I) pec ysaa 
suppose you will then adjourn until 


The House went; and having re- 
rned, 


April 21st? | LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
Tux Duke or DEVONSHIRE:| _ VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 
Yes - ‘| Order read for the Second Reading of 


laps : 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY :| this Bill. 
Then, my Lords, I have no desire to| Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
throw any obstacle in the way of the | appealed to the hon. Member in charge 
Government. I am sorry there should not|of this Bill to postpone the Second 
be an opportunity of making any remarks | Reading until after Easter. His hon. 
on this Bill, but as far as Iam concerned | and learned Friend the Member for 
and my noble Friends near me, we do| North Louth took a great interest in 
not desire to offer any obstruction to the | these Bills and knew all about them, but 
course the noble Duke desires should be | he was not present, as he was not, perhaps, 


pursued. |aware that this and the following Bill 
| would be brought on so soon. As a 
Motion agreed to. [matter of fact, they only passed the 


Examiners yesterday. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand it 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. will be necessary to communicate with 
Standing Orders No. XXXIX. and| other parties. ae Bill will now be 
XLV. io be considered on Tuesday next, | Postponed until Monday. 
in order to their being suspended for 
that day’s sitting. a 
| EAST INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDI- 
| TURE). 
Adjourned at Six o’clock to Tuesday | Return (presented 26th March) to be 
next half-past Ten o’clock. | printed.—[ No. 127.] 
Lord President of the Council. 
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HARBOUR, Erc., BILLS. 
Copy ordered,— QUESTIONS. 


“Of the Report of the Board of Trade upon 
the following Harbour, etc., Bills, viz. :— 
(1) Chester Corporation Bill ; 
“(2) Llanelly Harbour Bill ; 
(3) West Highland Railway Bill.”—(Mr. 
Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 128.] 


EVICTED FARMS (IRELAND). 

Copy ordered,— 

“Of Returns showing how Farms from which 
Tenants were evicted on certain specified 
Estates since the lst day of May 1879 were 
occupied (1) at the time of the Inquiry of the 
Evicted Tenants Commission, and (2) on the 
11th day of March 1896.”—(M*. Gerald Balfour.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 128.] 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
(MEYRICK FUND). 

THe COMPTROLLER or _ THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Arruur Hu111, 
Down, W.) reported Her Majesty’s 
Answer to the humble Address of the 
9th March, as followeth :— 





“T have received your Address praying that | 
I will withhold My assent to so much of the | 
Scheme for the management of the funds con- 
tributed for the purpose of the Central Welsh | 
Board by the County Governing Bodies estab- | 


lished by Schemes made under The Welsh | 


Intermediate Act, 1889, as relates to the matter | 
'he will state what was the number of 
‘shipments of butter inspected at the 


of the Meyrick Fund. 


“T will comply with your advice.” 


POOR LAW UNIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. E. BLAKE (Longford, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce a Measure making further provision 
for the amalgamation of poor law unions 
in Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) : Yes, Sir, I would refer 
the hon. Gentleman to the reply given 
by me to questions in this matter on the 
20th and 24th February. 


WARRANT OFFICERS (PAY AND 
STATUS). 

Me. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he can say when the 
scheme affecting the pay and status of 
warrant officers will be printed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The new 
scheme has been promulgated to the 
Fleet by a printed circular letter, dated 
the-12th March ; I have directed a copy 
to be sent to the hon. Member. 


IMPORTED BUTTER. 
Mr. KEARLEY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture if 


‘ports during the month of February, 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE ACT (MEYRICK ENDOWMENT). 


j;and the 


percentage found to be 
adulterated ? 
*THoE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 


or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Wa rer 








THE COMPTROLLER oF _ THE) Lona, Liverpool, West Derby): One 
HOUSEHOLD reported Her Majesty's hundred and seventy samples of imported 
reauiged to the humble Address of the | butter were taken during February, of 
18th March, as followeth :— | which 15, or 8°8 per cent., were found to 

“T have received your Address praying that | be adulterated. 
I will withhold My assent from the Statute, 
now on the Table of your House, made by the 
Governing Body of Jesus College, Oxford, on| /KOREST GATE POOR LAW SCHOOL. 
the 22nd day of June 1895, altering and amend- | , 1D 7 a ce 
ing the Statutes in relation to the College in | Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby) : 

g ge in| : 
the matter of a Statute concerning the Meyrick | T beg to ask the President of the Local 
Endowment. | Government Board whether scarlet fever 


|has been prevalent in the Forest Gate 


“T will comply with your advice.” 






“4 
iL 
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Poor Law School during the last year,|the London Gazette of September 22, 
and how many children have been) 1885. It was found that reply telegrams 
affected thereby ; and whether diphtheria | were being largely used for the free 
or ophthalmia have been rife during the | transmission of money by telegraph. A 
same period in other poor law schools? | man wishing to back a horse, for instance, 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL sent a reply-paid telegram to a book- 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry | maker asking him to back the horse for 
CuaP.tn, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : Scarlet | the amount of the reply paid. He would 
fever has been prevalent in the Forest | send a sovereign by prepaying his reply 
Gate School since August 1895. Seventy to that extent, and tell the bookmaker 
cases occurred during the last five! to back the horse for that amount. The 
months of 1895. It was an extremely | Post Office endeavoured to check this 
mild type, and many of the cases were| abuse by limiting the amount of the 
so slight that their nature was difficult | reply. Then it was found that money 
to recognise. I am glad to be able to| was still being largely transmitted to 
state that there was no death from the tipsters in small amounts, and after a 
disease. There were 23 cases of diph-| race meeting the Post Office sometimes 
theria in 1895 in the Poor Law Schools | had to pay to a single tipster as much as 
of the Metropolitan district. Dr.| £100. This abuse, it was thought, could 
Downes, the Inspector of the Board,| be stopped by saying the Post Office 
states that so far as he can judge from! would refund the sender only and not 
the best available data, diphtheria during | to the addressee. But then it was also 
1895, was about three times more rife | found that so many telegrams are sent 








among metropolitan children of school 
age not resident in Poor Law Schools 
than it was among the children resident 
in such schools. According to a Return 
made in the present month, there was 
641 cases of ophthalmia, under treatment 
or observation in Metropolitan Poor Law 
Schools. The number for the corre- 
sponding period of 1895 was 709. Dr. 
Downes informs me that the cases were 
chiefly those of catarrhal ophthalmia or 
granular lids, and that he is not aware 
that there was any outbreak of the more 
serious form of purulent ophthalmia 
during the year. 


TELEGRAPHIC REPLY RATE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, when the rule limiting 
the prepayment of a telegraphic reply to 
2s. was promulgated ; and, would any 
injury result to the Telegraphic Depart- 


| from racecourses that the tipsier finds no 
| difficulty in disposing of his reply-paid 
forms for cash to friends who want to 
\send telegrams, and that people thus, 
| practically, still are able to make the 
reply-paid telegrams a medium for the 
| free transmission of money by telegraph. 
It should be recollected .also that these 
|reply telegrams, or rather the recovery 
of the money paid for them involves a 
| great deal of labour and expense to the 
Post Office in correspondence, forms, 
|ete.; and the Post Office is therefore 
|anxious to limit this expense as far as 

possible by not increasing the number of 

telegrams on which a demand will be 
/made for repaying the money paid on 
|them. I have already stated in the 

House that the Postmaster General is 
not aware that inconvenience has arisen 
from the present restriction. If any per- 
| persons have suffered inconvenience it is, 
of course, open to them to make a repre- 
|sentation to the Department on the 
| subject. 


ment by the introduction of a rule allow- | 


ing 10s., in place of 2s., being prepaid 


for a reply telegram ; if not, whether he | 
will permit the public to prepay replies | 


by telegraph to an increased amount 
above that now fixed. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston), 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
said : The rule limiting the payment of 
a reply telegram to 2s. was published in 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage. 


POST-CARDS. 

Me. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
| whether, seeing that in an official letter, 
\dated 14th September 1895, and ad- 
' dressed to Lieutenant-Colonel Coubrough, 
| he stated that there was already a loss 


| on all the halfpenny business of the Post 
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Office, and that it would of course increase 
the loss to sell post-cards for the value of 
the stamp only, he will permit private 
companies to undertake the collection 
and delivery of halfpenny matter, in- 
cluding post-cards and circulars, without 
requiring royalty, licence duty, or other 
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(1) if any Roman Catholic gentlemen 
were summoned by the High Sheriff to 
serve on the County Donegal Grand 
Jury at the recent Spring Assizes ; (2) 
whether he is aware that 70 per cent. of 
the county cess of Donegal is paid by 
Roman Catholics, and that there are 








yment from the companies concerned. 


Mr. HANBURY: To the first part 


numbers of eligible Catholic gentlemen 
in all respects competent to serve if 
of the hon. Member’s Question the answer | summoned ; and (3) whether he can take 
is in the affirmative. The statement in| any steps to secure due representation 
question was in accordance with the| of Roman Catholics on Grand Juries ? 
the report of the Select Committee of | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
this House which was appointed to|no information to enable me to reply to 
examine intothe Estimates of the Revenue | the first and second paragraphs. The 
Departments in July 1888, and upon! qualifications of Grand Jurors are fixed 
which the hon. Member himself served. | by Statute, and the Executive Govern- 
As regards the second portion, the Post-|ment has no voice or control in the 
master-General is not prepared to permit | selection of gentlemen to serve in that 
private companies to undertake the col-| capacity. There are no religious dis- 
lection and delivery of post-cards, cir- | abilities attaching to membership of 
culars, and other articles sent at the|Grand Juries, and I do not think it 
halfpenny rate of postage. To do so| would be desirable to alter the law so as 
would be to allow such Companies to| to make religious opinions a qualification 
appropr iate all the local business, which | for membership. 
is probably the only remunerative part, | 
and to leave to the Department the de- | 
livery over long distances, which is the SCHOOL ATTENDANCE (BLACKROCK, 
main cause of the present loss. COUNTY DUBLIN). 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
| I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
COLOMBO GRAVING DOCK. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg| the compulsory Education Act of 1892, 
to ask the Secretary of State for the| although formerly adopted by the Town 
Colonies if the construction of the pro-| Commissioners of Blackrock, county 
posed graving dock at Colombo has been | Dublin, over two years ago, cannot be 
decided upon, and when a commence-| carried into full operation owing to the 
ment will be made? | refusal of the Town Commissioners to 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE For) vote any of the funds required by the 
tHe COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamBeruatn, | school attendance committee ; (2) whe- 
Birmingham, W.): The question is still | ther said refusal is based upon an opinion 
under consideration, and it is hoped that |of the Town Commissioners’ counsel to 
a decision may be shortly arrived at. | the effect that the attendance committee 
Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the | is not legally constituted, owing to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty if the pro-| irregularity on the part of the National 
priety of a contribution to the construc-| Education Board in the method of 
tion of a graving dock at Colombo has| appointing the committee ; (3) whether 
been considered, and with what result? | the official law adviser of the National 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD-| Education Board holds that the com- 
MIRALTY : The subject has been con-| mittee is legally constituted ; (4) whe- 
sidered by a Committee of Colonial| ther, owing to this difference of legal 
Office and Admiralty officers, whose Re- | opinion, the Town Commissioners still 
port has just been received. hesitate to vote the funds, although 
expressing themselves desirous of having 
|the provisions of the Act enforced to 
GRAND JURY (COUNTY DONEGAL). | their township; (5) whether the school 
Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Done- | | attendance committee’s officers in Black- 
gal, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre-| rock have been working for more than two 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, | years past without pay ; and (6) whether 








bo 
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the National Education Board, whose 
action is questioned on legal grounds, 
will take steps to have the legal doubt 
authoritatively removed or, failing this, 
whether the Government in their pro- 
mised Bill to amend the Act of 1892 
will make provision for legalising, where 
necessary, such school attendance com- 
mittees, and paying such of the com- 
mittees’ officers as may be in the same 
position as are the committee and its 
officers in Blackrock, county Dublin ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Town Commissioners of Blackrock refuse 
to pay the expenses of the School Attend- 
ance Committee on the ground that the 
provisions of the Act of 1892, as regards 
the constitution of the Committee have 
not been complied with. The replies to 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth para- 
graphs are all in the affirmative. As to 
the last paragraph, I do not think it 
would be possible for the National Board, 
under the circumstances, to obtain the 
decision of a Court of Law on the point 
at issue, and this being so I do not see 
what they can do beyond what they 
have already done. The matter is one 
that would naturally be ‘dealt with by 
any Amending Bill. 


HORSE-BREEDING (IRELAND). 

Captain McCALMONT (Antrim, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if 
he could state to the House how many 
hackney sires were in the possession of 
the Congested Districts Board between 
3lst March 1894 and 3ist March 1895, 
and what was their total cost as regards 
keep and maintenance; and (2) how 
many mares were served during this 
period, and of these how many belonged 
to occupiers of holdings at £5 and 
under ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: During 
the period in question 19 hackney sires 
were in the possession of the Congested 
Districts Board, and the cost of their 
keep and maintenance amounted to 
£1,520. In reply to the second para- 
graph, the number of mares is 1,209, the 
owners being all occupiers of holdings 
valued at less than £20 a year, and 
about seven-eighths of these were the 
property of occupiers rated at £5 and 
under. 


Mr. W. Field. 
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WADELAI AND DUFFILEH. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to recent visits by British 
parties from the Uganda side to points 
situate in the Nile territory leased to 
the Sovereign of the Congo State, whether 
it is to be understood that Wadelai and 
Duffileh are to be open to occupation 
both by British and by Congo State 
forces ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port) : Officers from the Uganda Protee- 
torate have occasionally visited the Upper 
Nile, but no such inference is to be drawn 
from their visits as that which is suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 


ARMY MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether he can 
give the proportion of frozen meat sup- 
plied to the troops at Aldershot during 
the months of June, July, August, and 
September of last year; whether he is 
aware that the authorities, after taking 
delivery of certain lots of frozen meat, it 
was subsequently condemned as unfit for 
consumption ; whether losses fall on the 
Government or the contractor; and 
whether any similar loss has been re- 
ported regarding the supply of native 
meat ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PowEtt- 
WituiaMs, Birmingham, 8.) : No frozen 
beef was issued at Aldershot during the 
months in question. Of frozen mutton 
the extreme limit of issue was one-four- 
teenth of the whole meat supply. No 
losses occurred in respect of frozen 
mutton or of refrigerated beef ; but 
5,328 lbs. of home-killed beef became 
unfit for consumption during the very 
hot weather of last summer. The meat 
was received in good condition ; but, 
owing to the manceuvres in progress, it 
had to be kept longer than was desirable 
and to be carried about from one camp 
to another, under which process it 
suffered deterioration. The loss might, 
by the terms of the contract, have been 
charged to the contractor; but, under 
the circumstances, it has been decided 
that the War Office shall bear it. 
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FERTILIZERS ACTS. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state how many 
Grand Juries have adopted the Fertilizers 
Acts, and made arrangement to have 
analyses made at reasonably small scales 
of charges; and whether any steps are 
being taken to oblige Grand Juries to 
adopt the Act, and make it operative 
within their districts ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
making inquiry as to whether the local 
authorities have scales of charges for 
analyses under the Act of 1893. The 
Government have no power to put 
pressure on Grand Juries to adopt the 
Act ; but it is already operative, and it 
is open to the public to take advantage 
of its provisions without further action 
on the part of Grand Juries and Town 
Councils. 


COAL TRADE (EXPORT). 
Mr. FIELD: I 
his attention has been directed to the 
fact that the collieries on the north-east 
coast of Great Britain are likely to lose 
an export trade equal to 800,000 tons 
yearly, in consequence of the German 
State Railway authorities having reduced 
their rate from the coal districts to 
Stettin down to about 2s. 9d. a ton; 
and whether he can devise any remedy 
for this state of things, partially arising 
from transit freights ? ; 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcuir, Croy- 
don): I am informed that the railway 
rate on coal from Silesia to Stettin has 
been reduced to 7s. 6d. per ton, and not 
to 2s. 9d. per ton as was at first reported 
and is quoted in the hon. Member's 
Question. It is also reported that the 
imports of all kinds of British coal into 
Stettin and Swinemiinde amount to 
about 600,000 tons annually. The 
German railway authorities can fix their 
own freight charges, even at rates below 
the cost of service. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther he is now in a position to inform 
the House as to President Kruger’s reply 
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President of the Board of Trade, whether | 
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to his Dispatch of 4th February and the 
invitation to visit England ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Corre- 
spondence is going on on the subject, and 
I am not able at present to give the hon. 
Member the information he desires. 


EVICTION (COUNTY MONAGHAN). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if he 
is aware that Patrick M‘Quaide, of Gola 
county Monaghan, but at present a 
prisoner in Dundalk Gaol, on the com- 
mittal order of Judge Boyd for contempt 
of court, was evicted from his holding on 
the estate of Percy Burrell, a minor, for 
an arrear of rent amounting to £20; 
(2) is he also aware that M‘Quaide, in 
December last, proposed to pay £15 of 
this arrear, and asked to be restored to 
his farm at a reduced rent; and that the 
Burrell estate is now in process of sale 
to the tenants thereon ; and (3) will he 
take care that M‘Quaide’s right to pur- 
chase, as an evicted tenant, be not pre- 
judiced by the proceeding which led to 
the man’s imprisonment ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no information either as to the amount 
of the arrears of rent due by this man, 
or as to the amount offered by him in 
satisfaction for payment of the arrears. 
I believe the estate is for sale in the 
Land Judges Court, though no under- 
takings to purchase their holdings have 
been received from the tenants in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Land Com- 
mission. I can give no undertaking such 
as suggested in the last paragraph. 


CAVALRY REORGANISATION. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether a scheme of Cavalry 
reorganisation isin contemplation which 
| would deprive the Royal Scots Greys of 
| their distinctive Scottish characteristics ; 
‘and, whether he would agree not to 
sanction any such proposal until the 
Scottish Members of Parliament have 
had an opportunity of considering it? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : There is no scheme 
in contemplation which would deprive 
the Royal Scots Greys of their distinctive 
Scottish characteristics. 
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JOHANNESBURG PRISONERS. 


CotoneL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : | Instructions 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether four British sub- 
jects, the alleged leaders of the Rand at 
Johannesburg, were arrested more than 
ten weeks since on charges which have | 
not been formulated, no preliminary in- 
vestigation having as yet been held; 
whether these gentlemen have recently | 
been again consigned to close confine- 
ment, even ordinary exercise being pro- 
hibited; and, whether he will make 
representations so that they may be 


brought speedily to trial, and that, until | 


found guilty and condemned, the rigour 
of their imprisonment may be relaxed ? 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I under- 
stand that the preliminary investigation 
has been completed, and that the State 
Attorney is considering whom he will 
decide to commit for trial. I learn by a 


telegram dated the 24th inst. that the | 


conditions of imprisonment substantially 
remain as stated by me on the 5th inst. 


I am making representations on the sub- | 


ject of the prisoners being granted bail 
pending the trial. 


CAPTAIN LOTHAIRE. 
CotoneL RUSSELL: I beg to ask | 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, if he will state what is the pre-| 


sent condition of the negotiations regard- | 


ing the case of Captain Lothaire ; whether | 

this Officer is still in the employ ment of | 
the Congo State ; and, whether there is 
any prospect of his being brought speedily 
to trial on the charge of having illegally 
executed a British subject more than a 
year since ? 

Mr. CURZON : Captain Lothaire will 
be tried before the Court at Boma, in the 
presence of the British Vice Consul, the 
right of appeal to the Superior Court of 
the Congo State at Brussels being 
reserved to Her, Majesty’s Government. 
We are informed that Captain Lothaire, 
who is in the service of the State, 
received on December 16th his orders of 
recall to the coast, which he had at once 
arranged to obey. It is thought at 
Brussels that he must be now at or near 
to Boma. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
1 beg to ask the 
Colonies, 


mouthshire, W.) : 
Secretary of State for the 
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| whether he will lay upon the Table the 
under which Colonel 
Richard Martin is to exercise authority 
in the territory of the South African 
Chartered Company; whether that 
| authority extends to operations within 
the district of the Chartered Company 
north of the Zambesi ; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table any Corre- 
spondence which has passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Chartered Company with respect to the 
|administration of the territory com- 
prised within the Charter ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
principle of Imperial control over the 
police force lately in the service of the 
Chartered Company will be applied 
north and south of the Zambesi. Sir R. 
Martin’s present instructions apply to 
the territory south of the Zambesi. As 
regards territory to the nerth of the 
river, the question is being considered in 
| conjunction with the Foreign Office. The 
| correspondence on the whole subject is 
not yet complete, but Papers will be 
laid as soon as practicable. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: Will the 
| Instructions to Sir Richard Martin be 
laid on the Table ? 
| Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
| tainly. 





Cer- 


FEE-GRANT (IRELAND). 
| Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
ithe Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
he can say what course the Government 
propose to take with reference to the 
fee-grant in Ireland for 1895-6 ? 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co.,8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether any decision has 
been come to as to allowing Ireland nine- 
eightieths of the English supplementary 


fee-grant for education for the current 
year ! 
*Mr. HANBURY: I have already 


explained what is the decision of the 
Government on every point with refer- 
ence to the Irish fee-grant except that 
raised in the Question of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dublin County. The 
Government recognise that an equitable 
claim exists for the payment to Ireland 
of a proportionate share of the supple- 
mentary English fee-grant for 1895-96, 
although no such share was allowed for 
in the original Estimates for 1895-96, 
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which calculated the nine-eightieths pro- 
mised to Ireland only upon the original 
English fee-grant Estimate for 1894-95. 
It is, of course, too late to make pro- 
vision for any further payment during 
the current year, but the claim will be 
dealt with in connection with the grant 
under the new system proposed for the 
coming year. 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
France and Russia have stated that 
they are not prepared to agree to any 
withdrawal of funds from the Egyptian 
Caisse de la Dette for the costs of the 
Soudan Expedition; and whether any of 
the Powers have intimated that they are 
of opinion that the decision as to the 
withdrawal requires only the assent of 
a majority of the Great Powers ? 


*Mr. CURZON: The question of an 
advance from the General Reserve Fund 
for extraordinary expenses lies, not with 
the Great Powers, but with the Com- 
missioners of the Caisse of the Public 
Debt. The Austrian, German, and 
Italian Governments have expressed 
themselves in favour of such an advance, 
but it lies with the: Commissioners to 
decide whether they will proceed in this 
instance, as in others, by the vote of 
the majority. The majority of them 
have decided to do so. It is understood 
that the French Government do not 
consider that in this case the vote of the 
majority is sufficient. None of the 
other Powers have yet formally expressed 
an opinion on the subject. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will state to the House the 
present situation of the demand made 
upon the Caisse of the Debt in Egypt 
for a grant from the Reserve Fund in 
aid of the military expedition on the 
Nile and the action taken by the 
several Powers represented upon the 
Caisse. I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is prepared to 
make any further statement than he has 
already made to the hon. Member for 
Northampton, but I rather gather that 
he has some additional information to 
give. 
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*Mr. CURZON : The information re- 
ceived by Her Majesty’s Government is 
to the same effect as that which has 
appeared in the Press. The Commis- 
sioners of the Caisse decided yesterday, 
by a majority of 4 to 2, to grant a credit 
of £500,000 to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment from the General Reserve Fund 
for the purposes of the advance in the 
Nile Valley. The French and Russian 
Commissioners made a protest against 
this decision. In conformity with the 
decision of the Caisse, a sum of £200,000 
was at once paid over to the Egyptian 
Government. Certain French bond- 
holders have served a notice through the 
International Tribunals on the Commis- 
sioners of the Caisse, protesting against 
any payment from the Reserve Fund for 
the expenses of the expedition, and sum- 
moning them to appear on the 13th of 
April before the 'Iribunals. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newecastle- 
under-Lyme): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is the intention ot the Gov- 
ernment to send a British expedition to 
Dongola in the autumn ? 

*Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have no such intention. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) asked whether it is intended to 
propose any Vote of public money in 
respect to the expedition to Dongola ? 

*Mr. CURZON: No, Sir, there is no 
present intention of proposing any such 
Vote. 


SMALL-POX AT GLOUCESTER. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) : [beg toask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether he is aware 
that small-pox is increasing in Gloucester 
at the rate of 60 fresh cases a week, the 
mortality being especially great among 
children, and that in one school out of 
40 children attacked no less than 26 
died; whether he can say how many 
deaths were of unvaccinated and how 
many of vaccinated persons: and, what 
steps, if any, are being taken to check 
the ravages of the disease ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The number of 
cases of small-pox notified to the Local 
Government Board during the four weeks 
ended March 21 was 414, 155 being in 
respect of the last-mentioned week. I 
have not received particulars as to the 
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number of deaths which have occurred 
since my answer to the Question of my 
hon. Friend on the 19thinst. No details 
as to particular schools or as to the 
proportion of deaths amongst vaccinated 
and unvaccinated persons are as yet 
available. I am informed by the Town 
Council that they have done all that they 
can in the way of hospital isolation and 
disinfection to check the spread of the 
disease, but I am advised that the only 
effective means of controlling the ex- 
tension is the adoption of a general 
system of vaccination and revaccination. 
[Cheers.| Iam informed by the guardians 
thatevery facility is beingafforded by them 
for vaccination and revaccination, that 
both operations are being carried out 
very largely, and that the guardians at 
their last meeting resolved to enforce 
the Vaccination Acts, which I under- 
stand have been in suspension for the 
last nine years. [Cheers.] 


Licensing Laws 


SHAMROCK (TROOPS IN IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether he is 
aware that on last St. Patrick’s Day the 
Lieutenant in charge of I Company, 
8S. D. Royal Artillery, on detachment 
duty at Burgemena, Malta, ordered the 
Trish soldiers to remove shamrock from 
their caps, notwithstanding that the 
Commanding Officer in Malta had given 
permission for all Irishmen in his com- 
mand to wear shamrock on and off 
parade on that day ; whether the troops 
in Ireland wore shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day without any interference with 
proper discipline; and, whether the 
action of this officer was in accordance 
with the Regulations of the Army ; 
and, if not, what action does he pro- 
pose to take in the matter ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I 
wish to ask the hon. Gentleman whether, 
in the event of his answer to this Ques- 
tion being in the affirmative, he is pre- 
pared to allow Protestants to wear the 
Orange lily on July 12% [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRODRICK : That is a Question 
in regard to which my hon. Friend has 
been informed so often, that he must 
excuse me if I do not go into the matter 
again. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I never had an 
answer from you. 


Mr. Chaplin, 
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*Mr. BRODRICK: No report on the 
subject has been made tothe War Office, 
and no action in the matter is contem- 
plated. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water. 
ford): Similar incidents have occurred 
before, and the War Office have always 
made inquiries when asked, and have 
expressed their opinion on the subject. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: If there was a 
breach of the Commanding Officer's 
orders, no doubt the Commanding Officer 
will inquire into the matter; but it is 
not a subject for inquiry by the War 


Office. 


LICENSING LAWS COMMISSION, 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, whe- 
ther he is yet in a position to give the 
names of the Royal Commissioners on 
the Licensing Laws, and the terms of 
reference 1 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Bairour, Manchester, 
E.): I am sorry to say I am not yet in 
a position to give the names of the 
Royal Commissioners. I shall do so at 
the very earliest opportunity ; but cer- 
tain formalities will have to be gone 
through, as well as obtaining the consent 
of all the gentlemen whose names it is 
proposed to submit, before it can be 
done. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I understand 
that the Government have practically 
arranged the names of the Gentlemen 
who are to serve. I wish to ask whether 
all these Gentlemen have given their 
consent, and whether, if some of them 
have refused to act, he will keep an open 
mind and receive communications as to 
who should be put in their places ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The great majority of the 
Gentlemen have consented to act. In 
the case of vacaneies that may occur in 
consequence of refusals, I will, of course, 
consider ‘any representations that may 
be made. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Have there been 
any refusals as yet ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think I have given the hon. 
Gentleman all the information in my 
power. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
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he is aware of the fact that Mr. Young, 
M.P., who is said to be the representative 
of Irish trade on the Commission, voted 
in this House in favour of taxing Irish 
whisky? [Laughter.] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: And 
that, therefore, he is not acceptable to 
the trade ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
‘ hon. Gentleman ought not to persist in 
asking an irregular Question when he is 
called to order. 


MATABELELAND DISTURBANCES. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I wish to ask the 
Secretary for the Colonies, whether he 
can give the House any information in 
regard to the alleged rising in Matabele- 
land ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I will read 
to the House the latest telegram I have 
received on the subject. It is dated 
March 26, and is from Sir Hercules 
Robinson. It says :— 

“Captain Nicholson telegraphs from Bulu- 
wayo at One o’clock to-day that messenger 
arrived this morning from Shangani district and 
reported seven white men killed, one wounded, 
and four missing. The murders were committed 
with knives. Natives have not many guns. 
The remaining whites of the district in two 
laagers—one of 15 men at Shangani and another 
of 19 men at Stubart’s Farm, 20 miles apart. 
Natives of district left kraal and held indaba 
yesterday at Jingen, 16 miles from Shangani. 
Napier’s force of 50 men marching on Jingen to 
catch, if possible, a witch doctor who is insti- 
gator of rising. Eight men from Seluke district 
at Gwelo and organising defensive measures. 
Buluwayo alarmed last night by false report of 
native attack. Great confusion, but no likeli- 
hood of attack at present.” 


DELAGOA BAY. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
District) asked the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, whether there was any 
truth in the statement which had ap- 
peared in that day’s Birmingham Daily 
Post to the effect that Delagoa Bay, or 
territory in its neighbourhood, was to be 
purchased by agreement from Portugal ? 

*Mr. CURZON : With all respect to 
the hon. Gentleman, I must adhere to 
the rule which has always been observed 
in this House and ask for notice of ques- 
tions on foreign affairs. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ 
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COMMISSION ON FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether he 
could inform the House as to the cause 
of the delay in appointing a Chairman 
to the Commission on the Financial 
Relations between Great Britain and 
Treland ; and, whether the Government 
saw any objection to allowing, as in 
some similar cases, the members of the 
Commission themselves to assemble and 
elect their own Chairman? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): This matter has been under 
the consideration of the Government, 
but it was considered inadvisable, for 
obvious reasons, owing to the position at 
which the Commission had arrived in its 
labours, to appoint a fresh Chairman 
from outside—{ cheers |—as has been done 
in some other cases. We think the best 
course is that suggested by the hon. 
Member, namely, that the Commis- 
sioners should meet and elect one of 
their own number to act as Chairman. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
amptonshire, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether any decision 
had been come to as to the introduction 
of the Education Bill on Monday, and 
whether he had considered the great in- 
convenience which would be caused to 
Members if the introduction of the Bill 
were postponed until Tuesday ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid that I have not 
much to add to the general statement in 
regard to the business on Monday and 
Tuesday which I gave to the House last 
night. It is necessary on Monday to get 
the Third Reading of the Naval Works 
Bill, which I understood from the right 
hon. Member for the Montrose Burghs 
is not a Bill which ought to take much 
time at that stage. Then we must get 
the Speaker out of the Chair on the 
Civil Service Estimates and get the 
Report of the Vote on Account. Getting 
the Speaker out of the Chair is an opera- 
tion which has frequently been done in 
an hour or two, and sometimes even less. 
[Opposition cries of ‘‘No!’’] I find 


that in 1892 it was agreed to in half a 
O 
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day—a morning sitting. In 1891, 
when there was no question of a Disso- 
lution, it took one day. In 1894, when 
there was no question of a Dissolution, it 
took a fraction of a day. On Thursday, 
March 29, the Speaker was got out of 
the Chair after two Bills had been intro- 
duced, and five Votes were afterwards 
taken. That was under the late Govern- 
ment, and I see no reason why the pre- 
sent Government should not receive the 
same meed from Gentlemen who wish 
to get the Education Bill on Monday. 
As far as I can judge the Questions on 
the Paper to be discussed before we can 
get the Speaker out of the Chair, I do 
not see anything that need take much 
time. If that were the view of the 
House, and if there was an understand- 
ing that the Speaker is to be got out of 
the Chair, and that the Report of the 
Vote on Account is to be taken without 
any unduly-prolonged Debate, I do not 
see why my right hon. Friend should not 
introduce the Education Bill on Monday. 
But, in theabsence of that understanding, 
I can only advise him to defer his state- 
ment to a less convenient day, but the 
only day which the action of the House 
has put in my power to afford him. 
[ Cheers. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE asked, what 
was the reason for insisting on getting 
the Speaker out of the Chair on the Civil 
Service Estimates before Easter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I did not mean that it was 
necessary in order to meet the require- 
ments of the law ; but it is necessary for 
the proper conduct of public business 
that we should make such progress as to 
be able to begin the Estimates at once 
on the Thursday after the holidays. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked, 
whether, in the case of a first-class Bill, 
like the Education Bill, it was not usual 
to give three or four days to the First 
Reading, and not the fraction of a 
day ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I do not think that has been 
the general rule. 


Journals of 





DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: If there are no more questions 
about public business, perhaps the House 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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will allow me to make a statement upon 
another matter. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge has declined to 
allow the proposal for a pension in respect 
of his services as Commander-in-Chief to 
be submitted to the House. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Had this recognition of his 
labours—extending over a period of 
nearly 40 years in one of the highest 
offices of the State—been unanimously 
offered, it would have been gladly ac- 
cepted. But the announcement of the 
late Secretary of State for War, speaking 
from the Front Opposition Bench, that 
he intended to oppose it, made such a 
result impossible, and His Royal High- 
ness is not inclined to allow his personal 
claims—however legitimate—to become 
the subject of Party controversy. 
[Cheers.| Under those circumstances, 
the Duke, who held the position of 
Commander-in-Chief from 1856 to 1895, 
retires with precisely the same income 
from public sources as he would have had 
had he never occupied that office. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether His 
Royal Highness continued to receive 
£12,000 a year, and whether he had not 
already received £900,000? [Cries of 
‘* Order !’’ | 

Srr HENRY CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling Burghs) : I cannot 
understand whether the statement which 
the right hon. Gentleman read was the 
expression of opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government or of His Royal Highness, 
because, until quite recently, I have been 
of opinion—an opinion based upon the 
statements made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself—that Her Majesty’s 
Government took the same view as I 
did of the question. [Cheers. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not know that I need 
repeat what I have formerly stated to 
the House. The course which the Gov- 
ernment have taken has been perfectly 
open and aboveboard in this matter, 
and all the statements which I have 
made on this subject in the last and in 
the present Session are before the House. 


[ Cheers. | 


JOURNALS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) called 
the attention of the Speaker to a mistake 
in the Journals of the House. In the 
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report of one of the Divisions on the 

Naval Works Bill last evening it was 
stated that the Chairman asked the 
Noes to stand up in their places, and in 
the list of the Gentlemen who so stood 
up appeared his name. As a matter of 
fact, he was not present in the House at 
the time. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : If the hon. Mem- 
ber mentions at the proper office that a 
mistake has been made, it will be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) asked, whether it was not the rule, 
where the Chairman of Committees or 
the Speaker asked the Ayes or the Noes 
to stand up in their places, that the 
names of the Gentlemen standing should 
be officially taken by one of the Clerks 
at the Table, or by the official Tellers 4 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am not expressing 
any Opinion on anything which has been 
done by the Chairman of Committees, 
who, I have no doubt, acted, as he always 
does, with perfect propriety, but, as I 
understand it, all that the rule really 
requires is that the Speaker or Chair- 
man acting under that rule should have 
the names of the Gentlemen who stood 
up taken down ; it does not prescribe any 
method. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said that he 
was finding no fault with the Chairman 
of Committees, but he wished to know 
how the names ought to be taken 
down. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : It is not a common 
practice to enforce the rule, but it has 
been done on one occasion certainly by 
myself, and then two of the Division 
Lists were brought in from the Lobby, 
and while hon. Gentlemen were standing 
in their places their names were ticked 
off, and from that the Division List 
was afterwards prepared. 

Mr. FLYNN was continuing the ques- 
tion, when 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, I cannot listen 
to anything in the nature of an appeal 
in reference to what took place in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JAMES O’ CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I was one of the Members who 
stood up, and my name was not in the 
list. 


GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL [x..]. 
Read the first time. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES (PAY- 
MENT INTO COURT) BILL [u.1.]. 


Read 1°; to be read 2° upon Wed- 
nesday 15th April.—{ Bill 160.] 





MOTIONS. 





CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE. 

Bill to Amend the Criminal Law Procedure 
in certain particulars, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. H. D. Greene, Mr. 
Bucknill, Mr. Walton, and Mr. Samuel Evans ; 
presented, and read 1°; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday 22nd April.—[Bill 161.] 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOTLAND) 
act (1895) AMENDMENT. 

Bill to Amend The Fatal Accidents Inquiry 
(Scotland) Act, 1895, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. Robert Wallace 
(Perth), Mr. Holborn, Sir John Leng, Mr. Cald- 
well, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Munro Ferguson, Mr. 
John Burns, and Mr. John Wilson (Govan) ; 

resented, and read 1°; to be read 2° upon 

Jednesday 29th April, and to be printed. 
—(Bill 162.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND INCOR- 
PORATED BUILDING SOCIETIES (PUR- 
CHASE OF FEE SIMPLE). 


Bill to give facilities to Industrial and Provi- 
dent and Incorporated Building Societies for 
the purchase of the Fee Simple of their Hold- 
ings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Channing 
Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. Cameron Corbett, 
Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Lambert, and 
Mr. Crilly ; presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° upon Wednesday 15th April, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 163. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee :— 
[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. ] 
(In the Committee.) 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,133,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the charge for 
the supply and repair of warlike and other 
stores, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1897.” 


02 
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Sir HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN (Stirling Burghs) com- 
plained of the inconvenience to which 
Members had been exposed by reason of 
the fact that, contrary to the established 
practice, no information appeared in 
the Parliamentary Papers circulated 
that morning as to the Votes that were 
to be taken, and consequently Members 
had come down without the slightest 
preparation. 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
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Surrey, Guildford) stated that last night | 
the Votes which it was proposed to|to nitro-glycerine, and the Americans 


take were handed in at the Clerk’s | were trying to 


table, but unfortunately they did not 
appear on the blue paper but only on the 
white paper. He greatly regretted if 
any hon. Member was put to incon- 
venience, and if there was any 
which the right hon. Gentleman regarded 
as contentious he would at once have it 
postponed. 

Sir HENRY CAMPBELL- 
3ANNERMAN said, it was not so much 
a question of whether a Vote was con- 
tentious or not, as that there might be 
some diligent Members who had accumu- 
lated a number of valuable criticisms 
and notes, and that other Members 
might not have thought it necessary to 
make any like provision. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid), 
as a question of order, asked whether it 
was competent for the Government to 
proceed with Votes notice of which ap- 
peared only upon the white paper and 
not upon the blue? He rather thought 
that the point had already been decided 
that it was not competent to proceed 
with Votes under such circumstances. 
*THE CHAIRMAN saia that, if the 
hon. Member had called his attention 
specially to the particular decision he 
would have been prepared for it. But 
the decision, he believed, only amounted 
to this, that Estimates could not be taken 
unless effective Supply was put down. 
Now, effective Supply was put down in 
the present instance. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) desired to raise the point whether 
cordite powder was the best smokeless 
powder in existence? Now, the British 


Government cordite consisted of 58 per 
cent. of nitro-glycerine, 37 per cent. tri- 
nitro cellulose, and 5 per cent. of vase- 
line. 


This compound was not a chemical 


Vote | 


| 
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one; the ingredients were only held 
together by being mechanically mixed. 
Cellulose was, so to speak, a form of 
sponge, and interstices filled with nitro. 
glycerine. A certain degree of pressure 
would always cause the vaseline and 
nitro-glycerine to exude. A powder con- 
taining so much nitro-glycerine was, he 
submitted, not a proper powder for the 
British Army. The German powder was 
nearly all guncotton; the Danish, the 
best of all, is the same ; the French had no 
nitro-glycerine. The Russians objected 


get along without it. 
| Accidents had already happened i in Italy 
owing to the large quantity of nitro- 
glycerine in their early experimental 
powders. The Financial Secretary to 
the War Office told him that the assimi- 
lation was perfect. He was not sure 
that that answer should not be modified. 
He maintained that if cordite was stored 
and then exposed to the air, a certain 
portion of nitro-glycerine would be evapo- 
rated. An experiment, it was reported, 
was tried by an English officer, who 
wiped with a handkerchief ihe interior 
of a large cartridge-case that had been 
loaded for a long time and placed in a 
warm place, and he was able to detonate 
that handkerchief. Was this a non- 
fouling powder, and did it keep the 
rifle fairly clean? Was it easy of manu- 
facture, or could it be manufactured only 
in one place? Of course, large sums had 
to be spent, and the Government dreaded 
a change; but he submitted that unless 
the Government were convinced that 
cordite holds its own at the present time, 
under the varied conditions of climate 
under which British troops used it, they 
should at once commence experiments 
with other smokeless powders with the 
view of having a reserve of some other 
powder besides cordite. They should 
not hesitate to sweep away the plant of 
manufacture of the old cordite powder, 
and get the best cordite they could. 
This powder could only be manufactured 
at Waltham Abbey and Messrs. Kynoch’s 
at Arklow. Was the whole process of 
manufacture carried on at Messrs. 
Kynoch’s, or only up to a certain point ; 
and was the ammunition sent over in a 
certain state to Birmingham to be 
finished there? The present Govern- 


ment turned out the late Government on 
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the question of the reserve of ammuni-|oil, but that oiled flannelette should be 
tion. It was conceded at that time that |used daily. A piece of gauze, four 
it was absolutely necessary there should | inches by two, was also to be used; then 
be a large store and turn out of ammuni- | | oiled flannelette was to be pulled through. 
tion ready to hand. What would hap- | | Indeed, the instructions were of a most 
‘pen if an accident took place, as in days | | minute description, showing that the 
gone by, at Waltham Abbey? The authorities themselves, with their anxiety 
factor y there might be destroyed, and | to prove cordite to be the best powder 
what were the authorities going to fall in the world were afraid of the conse- 
back upon unless it was “the * Arklow | quences of the rifle being cleaned with 
factory ! What protection was there for | the only means which a soldier had at 
it? It was so exposed that an enemy | hand, such as a sponge or a dry piece of 
might destroy it, and leave the country ‘rag. He understood that some time ago 
without any reserve at all. They were) the Government were going to establish 
told also that the private firms were a cordite factory in India at Kirkee, and 
going to contract for a large issue of that machinery was actually purchased 
cordite ammunition; but since that for use. What had become of the 
statement was made they had heard very machinery? He presumed that it was 
little of those contracts. He understood paid for. Had it ever been used? If 
the Under Secretary or the Financial not, what had become of it, and how 
Secretary to say that they were greatly much money had been lost over the 
disappointed with the issue of cordite transaction? Was it intended to con- 
ammunition from private firms. He tinue the experiment of having a factory 
should like to know whether the Govern- for cordite in India, or had the autho- 
ment saw any prospect of improvement rities abandoned the idea of making 
in this direction? There was one large cordite powder there? There were a 
factory capable of turning out so many certain number of makers of other smoke- 
millions of cartridges; there might be an less powders who complained that they 
accident; and then the country was left had received no assistance from the 
to depend upon the exposed factory at Government on a subject upon which 
Arklow, which had to send its material they thought that they were entitled to 
to England for finishing and perfecting. receive it. Personally, he had no share, 
Would the Government assure him that | connection, or interest in any of those 
the cordite powder was not subject to makers .of smokeless powders, but he 
climatic influences ? If those cartridges thought that they had been rather curtly 
were kept in heat did they lose their treated by the Government. The truth 
muzzle velocity and elevation? He had was that there was a mystery hanging 
made some experiments in that direction, over the whole of this cordite powder 
and he confessed that he had found a/| business, and the makers of smokeless 
loss of elevation. Though he had not | powders believed that the Government 
the means of testing the muzzle velocity, would allow no other powder to be used 
experts declared that there was less or brought against cordite. The traders 
muzzle velocity. Another disadvantage complained, therefore, that the Govern- 
was the great heat that was generated in | ment were not encouraging the manufac- 
the barrel. There was also the difficulty | ture for which this country was celebrated 
of cleaning. In old days cleaning was|some years ago—namely, the manufac- 
an easy affair by means of a piece of ture of ammunition. He had been told 
oiled and dry rag. In the manual con- | that a firm the other day lost a large con- 
taining instructions for the cleaning of | tract for five or six million cartridges at 
the rifle, he found, first of all, that a £5 or £6 per thousand because their 
special rifle oil was needed for cleaning smokeless powder had not the Govern- 
the barrel after cordite powder. No oil ment stamp of approval. The loss was 
other than that specified was to be used a distinct one to the trading industry in 
for this purpose. It was, however, awk-| England. It was asked, therefore, that 
ward if a soldier’s luggage was to be in- some reserve should be provided to fall 
creased by carrying a special oil for the | back upon some other smokeless powder 
rifle. The instructions also said that in | besides cordite. Why not provide three 
cleaning the arm must not in any case | Or four other kinds of powder as a 
he wiped out with flannelette soaked in | | reserve, or appoint a Commission to 
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inquire into a smokeless powder which; he had been asked whether the War 
should fulfil certain conditions laid down | Office considered that cordite was the 
by the authorities. If the powder came | best smokeless powder in existence. The 
up to the standard, then it should be| answer was that cordite had been tried 
placed on the Government list for the|in competition with most, if not all, 
information of foreign countries. The|other known smokeless powders, and 
United States gave every facility to the|/had been found to hold its own per- 
makers of new smokeless powders or|fectly. With regard to the keeping 
patentees, but the British Government | properties of cordite and its behaviour 
continued to rely on cordite powder| under certain variations of climate, it 
alone. He had been told that it was an| had been ascertained that the powder, 
extraordinary powder, but he could| when subjected toa high temperature, 
scarcely believe that at the present day| changed its colour somewhat, but this 
cordite was to be the one smokeless|change did not appear to indicate any 
powder of the world. It seemed to him| alteration in its character. In the re- 
that a nation like ours which might be| cently published report of the Ordnance 
called upon at a moment’s notice to em-|Committee, they stated that cordite 
bark troops to various climates, should| might be subjected for a considerable 
not be dependent on a powder which)time to the dry heat of 130 degrees 
could only be manufactured in circum-| Fahrenheit without suffering any serious 
stances of great danger at one or two| deterioration, and without becoming 
places, and which he very much doubted | unduly brittle. In a previous report 
could be kept in circumstances of great | the Committee said :— 

heat or stored for an indefinite length 
of time. In conclusion, he asked what| ‘So far as the experiments have gone cordite 
was the standard of pressure and velocity may be considered suitable for service ap 8 
for use in the ‘308 rifle Did corde |" ofetng and trustworthy smoke po 
over 12 months old keep up to standard ?| alone can clearly test its quality in all climates, 
He moved the reduction of the Vote by | but under the tests to which it has een subjected 
£100. it does not become unserviceable.” 

*CoLonEL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
Ince) suggested that until those powders| With that opinion the Inspector General 
were absolutely considered to be reliable, | of Ordnance had expressed his full con- 
steps should be taken so that the rifles| currence. The hon. and gallant Member 
could be re-sighted rapidly for black | asked whether the assimilation of nitro- 
powder in case the other powders were! glycerine in the process of manufac- 
not found to succeed in various circum- | turing cordite was perfect. In that process 
stances. In this country there was a| the assimilation was perfect, but it had 
body of drilled men who had passed/been found that under a very low tem- 
through the Reserves, the Militia, and| perature some of the absorbed nitro- 
Volunteers, but who were not enrolled. glycerine was deposited. He was not 
Some of those men would come out on/| aware, however, that the serviceable 
emergency, and he urged that both rifles | quality of the powder was in any way 
and equipment should be kept for them | affected by that circumstance. Since 
in store in the different districts. He | the introduction of cordite the grooves of 
agreed with the right hon. Member for'| rifles had been widened to some extent, 
the Forest of Dean (Sir Charles Dilke)| and it was found now that the uncleaned 
in saying that all Reserves should be| rifle shot quite as well as the clean one. 
armed and equipped with the best/| The life of the rifle with the new grooves 
material, On the subject of shooting he | extended to 10,000 rounds at least. The 
suggested that, until sufticiently long) new powder was not more difficult to 
ranges for the Lee-Metford rifle can be | manufacture than some of the old sorts. 
_provided, our soldiers should be made to|Cordite which would pass muster could 
fire at shorter ranges with the Martini| be obtained, not only at the Ordnance 
rifle. That would enable them to keep) factories, but from three other quarters 
up their practice in firing. | which he could name if it were necessary 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY | to do so, and the House could rely upon 
to tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe .t- | a sufficient production from those sources 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.) said, that| in case of emergency. 


Colonel Lockwood. 
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CotoneL LOCK WOOD asked whether 
his hon. Friend was now referring to the 
finished article or merely to the ingre- 
dients of cordite 4 

Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS #$said, 
that there were three factories at least 
where the finished article of sufficiently 
good quality to pass muster could be 
turned out in a very short space of time. 
Unfortunately, it was a fact that one or 
two Companies on which reliance was 
placed for a supply of finished cartridges 
did disappoint the authorities, but one 
of these Companies had already sur- 
mounted the difficulties which had 
caused the delay, and another would sur- 
mount them very shortly. There was 
no occasion to take the gloomy view of 
our resources which appeared to be en- 
tertained by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. It had been suggested that the 
War Office should adopt three or four 
kinds of smokeless powder and not rely 
upon one, but he was of opinion that it 
would be a very bad thing to multiply 
our explosives, for a system providing 
for the use of several powders would 
probably give rise to difficult complica- 
tions. 
*Lieut.-GeneraL LAURIE (Pem-| 
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like dynamite, it would be utterly 
unsafe to use. 

Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS could 
not be quite certain offhand, but he un- 
derstood the ammunition would stand a 
temperature of 40 to 130 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

*Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley) was 
understood to ask if it was not true 
that, though an improved rifle had been 
adopted the troops were still equipped 
with the Lee-Metford rifle, which was 
only capable of firing some 3,500 rounds 
with perfect precision ? 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD could not say 
he thought the answer of the hon. Gen- 
tleman satisfactory, but as he did not 
see any means of obtaining a more satis- 
factory reply he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
whether the cordite manufactured at 
Arklow was up to the Government 
standard, or whether, as had been stated 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman, it 
had to be sent to England to be finished. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS believed 
the cordite was not at present manufac- 
tured completely at Arklow, but in a 
| short time it would be. With regard to 











broke and Haverfordwest) asked whe- | the observations of the hon. Member for 
ther it was known to what degree of | | Hanley, the life of the older rifles was not 
cold cordite could be subjected without | confined to anything like 3,500 rounds, 
becoming unserviceable ? ‘but some of them went ‘considerably 
Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, | beyond that. 
Bishop Auckland) wished to know whe-| Mr. WOODALL inquired what pro- 
ther they were to understand, not only gress had been made with the nitro- 
that the rifle with the new grooves shot| glycerine factory at Waltham, and how 
well when it had not been ‘cleaned, but | far it was from completion. He also 
that. it did not suffer any deterioration | asked what was the process by which the 
from the action of cordite, because, if | nitro-glycerine there produced was 
that was to be understood, what need | blended with the other materials for 
was there for the elaborate instructions | making cordite. 
as to cleaning laid down in the manual, Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS Gould 
quoted by his hon. and gallant Friend? | not say to what extent the new portion 
Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS ex- of the factory at Waltham Abbey was 
plained that a rifle, if only fairly well| complete, but when it was the power to 
attended to—he would not say an abso-| produce cordite would extend to 1,000 
lutely unclean rifle—would fire at least; tons a year. The mixing would take 
10,000 rounds. A rifle firing cordite. | Place very much as hitherto, but the 
was less likely to suffer deterioration | | ingredients would be separated by a 
than a rifle firing gunpowder. | longer interval from one another. 
*Ligut.-GeneraL LAURIE observed | *Cotone. SANDYS (Lancashire, 
that his point was not as to the amount Bootle) contended that the two limits of 
of cold the ammunition would stand, | temperature, namely, between 34 and 
but whether it could be safely handled | 130 degrees Fahr., mentioned as those 
when frozen. He had been on active|at which cordite was safe did not extend 
service with the thermometer consider-|far enough. He had been in places 
ably below zero, and, if it had properties | where the temperature had been 150 at 
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10 oclock in the morning for several 
weeks together. Would cordite stand 
at that temperature as well as at the | 
other low temperature spoken of by the | 
hon, and gallant Member who had just | 
spoken ? He suggested that experiments 
should be adopted with a view to arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, there was no | 
doubt that the qualities of cordite had been 
more tested in hot than in cold climates. | 
The reports only referred to tests of 130°. 
But, on the other hand, a temperature | 
very considerably above 130° had been | 
applied without any deleterious effects. 
They had had no opportunity themselves 
of testing cordite at a temperature below 
zero, but a certain amount of it was sent 
on the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition, 
and they had had an exceedingly in- 
teresting Report in reference to it, in 
which it was stated that the cordite had 
been exposed to the lowest possible tem- 


perature for many weeks together, and it | 
had given most excellent results. 


[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Mr. W. REDMOND desired to know | 
if it was not the fact, so far as Arklow 
was concerned, that there had been no | 
reason to complain of the work turned | 
out ? The works recently established in | 
Arklow were a matter of very great im- 
portance to large numbers of people | 
there. He would like to have an ex- 
pression of opinion from the Financial 
Secretary as to whether there had been 
any serious ground of complaint, or whe- 
ther it was not, on the contrary, the fact 
that the work done at Arklow had been 
quite satisfactory. | 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS was able 
to give an answer which he hoped would 
satisfy the hon. Gentleman. At first, 
undoubtedly, there was a failure to pro- 
duce cordite which satisfied the require- 
ments of the Department; but recent de- 
liveries had been much more satisfactory, 
and they hoped, in a short time, that 
the Arklow works would be able to sup- 
ply all that they had undertaken to 
supply under the contract. 

Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
Burghs) remarked that cordite was the 
subject of a prolonged scientific investi- 
gation before the House of Lords, in 
which the whole of the qualities of that 
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War Office was that it was capable of 
enduring both the cold of Canada and 


the greatest heat in India. If the hon. 
Gentleman would make inquiry of Sir 
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| Frederick Abel and Professor Dewar, he 


would be able to procure information 
which would satisfy the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite, because that was 
one of the merits undoubtedly claimed 
for cordite, and which he believed was 
proved by the eminent scientists he had 
mentioned and not disputed. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 

CotoneL MURRAY (Bath) inquired 
if anything had been done towards light- 
ening the equipment of the soldier. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said, he should be glad if 
the Under Secretary for War could state 
what progress was being made with the 
reconstruction of the guns, and how soon 
the batteries might expect their full 


| equipment ? 


Sim HOWARD VINCENT (Sheftield, 


|Central) asked what would become of 
the old rifles used by the Volunteers 


which were being replaced by the Lee- 
He hoped they would 
not be sold for 2s. or 3s. and exported 
to foreign countries. An agreement 
with France, Germany, and other nations 
as to disused arms, would be an advan- 
tage to the civilisation of the world. 


*Mr. BRODRICK, replying to the 


| different questions, said, experiments had 


been made in the use of aluminium 
articles of equipments. Some had 
recently been tried in Ashanti, but fur- 


ther trials would be necessary before any 
|decision was come to, and the present 


price was unduly high. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Basingstoke asked questions 
about the artillery. By 30th April the 
War Oftice would have 30 guns of Royal 
Horse Artillery, and 180 guns of field 
artillery ; by Ist June, in addition, 14 
guns of horse artillery and 88 of field 
artillery. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Sheftield, the Martini-Henry rifles 
disused by the Volunteers would be 
reserved in store. 

*Mr. WOODALL asked whether the 
Martini-Henry rifles were to be at once 
converted, so as to be available for a 


smaller cartridge, or whether they were 


|to be stored, for conversion at a future 
compound had to be carefully studied, | 


and one of the grounds on which it was | 


time ? ; 
*Mr. BRODRICK explained that, in 


stated that cordite was selected by the | accordance with a decision of the Arniy 


Colonel Sandys. 
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Board, the Volunteers would, at no 
distant date, be armed with the magazine 
rifle. The converted rifles, which were 
excellent shooting rifles, would be held 
in store available for any emergency, 
but the conversion would not be further 
proceeded with until the arming of the 
Volunteers with the magazine rifle was 
completed with the least possible delay. 

*CoLONEL SANDYS asked whether, as 
a broad principle to be generally applied, 
the War Office would see, before any old 
arms were sold to the public, that they 
were broken up so as to render them use- 
less ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. 
be so. 

Masor HENRY BOWLES (Middle- 
sex, Enfield) asked whether black powder 
was still in use, or whether all branches of 
the service to have the Lee-Metford rifle 
would have the use of cordite during the 
coming year. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: That 


is so. All the black powder is exhausted. 


Tt will 


Vote agreed to. 

£1,007,700, Works, Buildings, and 
Repairs (Cost, including Staff for En- 
gineer Service)— 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked when the St. George’s 


Barracks would be removed to the 
Chelsea site. The trustees of the 
National Gallery complained of the 


proximity to the Gallery of a building 


which might contain inflammable 
material. He also referred to the 


squalid condition of the part of the 
barracks in which recruits were exam- 
ined, and said nothing was more calcu- 
lated to give young men enlisting a 
bad impression of their future life in the 
Army. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said that £2,000 
was to be voted for a certain sewage 
farm and drainage works at Aldershot. 
His constituents complained that the 
sewage farm was near a hospital, and it 
was now proposed to turn it into a dairy 
farm. 

*CoLoNEL WELBY (Taunton) said he 
wished to draw attention to a question 


which was intimately bound up with | 


that of barracks for the soldier. In 
regard to it, he felt he must appeal to 
every hon. Member interested in the 
moral and social welfare of the soldier. 
He referred to the arrangement and 
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structure of barrack-rooms in all the 
older barracks. In the newer barracks 
they had been changed, but he thought 
he might safely say that in the older 
barracks the arrangement of the barrack- 
room was the same as when the barracks 
were constructed in this country. There 
was nothing more repulsive and unhome- 
like than the average barrack-room of 


the British soldier, with their bare 
white-washed walls, deal forms and 


tables. He did not say that Continental 
nations had better barrack-rooms. In 
Berlin they did not compare favourably 
with ours. In Russia the barrack-rooms 
were better. It might be said that 
economy was the reason for these com- 
fortless barrack-rooms, and that they 
were intended to harden the soldier for 
the hardships of war. But he was sorry 
to say such places had a serious effect 
on the moral and social welfare of the 
soldier. Instead of a man being fond 
of his barrack-room, and being accus- 
tomed to read there, he went elsewhere. 
If he went to the recreation-rooms, well 
and good ; but he regretted to say that 


the recreation-rooms were not large 
enough in the older barracks for 
the soldiers, who, in these days 


of education, wanted to read there. 
He was afraid that many men were 
driven away from the barrack-room to 
the canteen and the public house. Then, 
in the community of fourteen or sixteen 
men occupying a barrack-room, the evil 
characters were often the strongest and 
brought the rest down to their level. 
The arrangement of the barrack-room 
was at the bottom of many difficult 
questions. Every man ought to have a 
cubicle to which he could retire and 
enjoy a measure of privacy. Home-like 
and comfortable barrack-rooms would 
have an elevating effect on the British 
Army. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, he was glad to 
hear the hon. Member for Taunton say 
that the barrack-rooms of which he com- 
plained belonged mostly to the older 
barracks, which were gradually becom- 
ing antiquated. These older barracks 
were being reconstructed by means of the 
loan raised in 1888, the sole object of 
which was to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of the barracks and to enhance 
the social well-being of the soldier by 
giving him better rooms to live in. It 
was proposed to extend the loan, and in 
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the present year a number of barracks 
were being taken in hand with the 
object of putting them in a proper con- 
dition. The Department thoroughly 
sympathised with the remarks of his hon. 
and gallant Friend. There was no doubt 
that, unless you attended not only to 
the physical health of the soldier, but 
also to his material surroundings and 
made the accommodation for him to some 
extent attractive, you could not expect 
him to keep in his barracks nor divert 
him from demoralising attractions out- 
side. With regard to the removal of the 
St. George’s Barracks, building was in 
progress at Chelsea, but no item appeared 
on the Votes because the money was 
provided by the loan; and it was 
hoped to remove the troops without 
undue delay ; but there could not be any 
further removal until the barracks were 
built. He was quite aware of the con- 
dition of St. George’s Barracks ; that 
had been recognised by the late Govern- 
ment as well as the present; and the 
Department thoroughly desired to pro- 
vide better accommodation as quickly as 
possible. As to the apprehension that 
the sewage farm at Aldershot was to be 
turned into a dairy farm, the Depart- 
ment had no information which bore out 
that statement; but it was in com- 
munication with the local authority about 
the sewage farm, in which a change was 
desired. It was thought that the drain- 
age of the town and of the camp ought 
to be worked together. There was a 
meeting at the War Office not long ago, 
attended by representatives of the local 
authority, and he believed they were 
within reasonable distance of agree- 
ment. As soon as the local authority 
could obtain the necessary land at a 
proper distance from the camp, he appre- 
hended there would ke no difficulty in 
carrying out arrangements that would be 
satisfactory to both parties. It was not 
intended to have camps near the sewage 
farm. 

Sir H.CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, there was one matter withregard to 
which they ought to have some informa- 
tien before the Vote was passed, and 
that was the question of the loans 
which were to be proposed by the 
Government, one for defensive works 
abroad and at home, and the other for 
the continuance of the scheme of barrack 
building. It was evident that these 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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two matters, although distinct from this 
Vote, was cognate to it, and it would be 
satisfactory if they could have informa- 
tion as to the particular purposes to be 
included in the loans. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said,.he should be 
glad if it were in his power to give the 
information asked for, though he rather 
doubted whether the Chairman would 
regard it as in order to do so now. 
When the previous loans were proposed, 
the application of them was not allowed 
to be discussed under this Vote. He 
could not give any figures, but in 
principle the application of the loans 
would be simply a continuation of the 
existing services, namely, barrack build- 
ing and the defence of ports. He 
believed the whole proposal would be 
submitted soon and that information 
would be found to be thoroughly satis- 
factory. 

*Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) said, he had again to call 
attention to the artillery practice on 
Dartmoor, which was carried on daily 
for several of the best months of the 
year and greatly interfered with the 
enjoyment of the moor. It was in the 
interests of farmers, residents and 
visitors it was desired there should be 
no firing on Saturday. The military 
authorities, in response to former repre- 
sentations, had appointed persons to 
view and to review ; and the people now 
pressed that this sham reviewing might 
give place to real action. It was 
also requested that land might be 
given up by the War Office for the 
purpose of allotments for the resi- 
dents in St. Budeaux and Eggbuckland. 
These villages were adjoining Plymouth 
and Devonport, and consequently the 
land had a high prospective building 
value, and landowners were unable to 
let the land for allotments at a price 
within the reach of the parishioner. 
But the Government, which was the 
largest owner in the districts, having at 
Eggbuckland 116 acres—-nearly double 
that of anyone else—owned land under 
conditions which precluded it from 
having a prospective building value. 
For it was land adjoining forts, and 
consequently no building was allowed 
within the line of fire. It was land too 
which was in both cases peculiarly well 
suited for the purpose, being within 
easy access of the villages. Therefore, 
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while he did not blame the landowners 
for not giving allotments, he did blame 
the War Office—which was the largest 
landowner in the district, and which ought 
to have some regard for the convenience 
of the people—for not giving allotments. 
It might be said that if the War Office 
gave allotments they would have a diffi- 
culty in dealing with a large number of 
people ; but the difficulty would be got 
over by allowing the people to take the 
land through the parish councils, as the 
parish councils were willing to do under 
any reasonable conditions the War Office 
might propose. The contention of the 
War Office that the people could get land 
for allotments elsewhere was disproved by 
the chairman of the Eggbuckland parish 
council, who had written to him :— 


“ At present we are in want of about seven or 
eight acres of land for allotments near the 
village. We have tried all the owners of land 


possible to get land from them. 
refused, and unless we take compulsory powers, 
there seems no chance of obtaining land for the 
purpose. The War Office land would be very 
suitable, for it is near the village.” 


The position of affairs in St. Budeaux 
was very much the same. There was 
the same difficulty there in obtaining 
land for allotments. He thought the 
War Office ought really to consider the 
requirements of these people. If they 
gave the land for allotments the artillery 
line of sight would not be interfered 
with, for the people would agree to put 


no sheds on it, and he pointed out that 
. pe |that the advantage of a fine Saturday 


|was seized for the purpose. This did 
| not often occur, but if it were not done 
|occasionally, either the battery would 


there were several banks of great height 
now on the land. He thought those 
requests most reasonable, and therefore 
he urged the Government to consider 
them favourably. 

Mr. POW ELL-WILLIAMS reminded 
his hon. Friend that in dealing with this 
question last year he had said that he 
was advised that there were serious 
objections to letting lands in the hands 
of the military authorities for allotment 
purposes’ He could only give his right 
hon. Friend the same answer this year. 
When land was given for allotments by 
a public Department, it was extremely 
difficult ever to get it back again, and 
when his hon. Friend 
point that it would be to the public 


advantage to let this land for allotments, | taken on Saturdays. 
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was to the public advantage. He had re- 
ceived a report on the subject from the 
present Adjutant-General at Devonport, 
who for military reasons was strongly 
opposed to letting the land for allot- 
ments. 


*Mr. LUTTRELL: Will my hon. 
Friend quote from the Report 4 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, the 
Adjutant-General reported in addition 
to the military reasons, that there was 
plenty of other land in the parish avail- 
able for allotments, which was more 
suitable for that purpose than the War 
Department land ; but the promoters of 
this movement made no secret of the 
fact that they expected to get the land 
cheaper from the Government than from 
the landowners. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
hoped his hon. Friend would regard his 
answer in regard totheallotments as final. 


| r th and; Turning to the question of artillery 
adjacent to the village, and it is absolutely im- | 
They have all | 


practice on Saturday, he would again 
remind his hon. Friend that last year he 
informed him that the military autho- 
rities avoided as far as possible having 


‘artillery practice on Saturday, and when 
|cireumstances compelled them to take 


that course due notice of the fact was 
given to the inhabitants. Artillery 


| batteries were brought up to Dartmoor 


for practice in rotation. One battery 
remained there for a certain time, when 
it was replaced by another battery, and 
it was only in the event of a battery 
being unable, owing to bad weather, to 
complete its practice within the period 


have to go away with its practice incom- 
plete, or the practice of succeeding 
batteries would be thrown out of gear. 
*Mr. LUTTRELL thanked his hon. 
Friend for the full manner in which he 
had answered his questions. He should 
like to point out that Saturday was not 
always a fine day; and he therefore did 


/not understand why, if the practice of 


the batteries was thrown out of gear by 
missing one day, the same thing did not 
happen when a Saturday was missed. 
Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS replied, 
that there was no practice ordinarily 
It was only when 


he must not forget that whatever was to|one of the ordinary days was missed 


the advantage of the military authorities | that practice was taken on a Saturday. 
\ 
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*Mr. LUTTRELL said, that the real 
difficulty of the War Office was that 
under the standing Regulations they were 
only able to keep their troops under 
canvas at Dartmoor for a certain period 
of the year, and must get all the firing 
done in that period. But there was no 
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what other officers of the same rank 
would receive. He had an extremely 
responsible position, and it would be 
most undesirable to place a man of 
secondary position in the office, con- 
sidering that the cadets were at perhaps 
the most critical period of their lives. The 


firing on many Saturdays, and he would | charges at Sandhurst were high, but 
prefer to have the early months left free | they were not excessive as compared 
altogether. As to the other question of | with those of some of our public schools, 
the allotments, he was struck with aston- | Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
ishment by the letter of the Adjutant- he was informed that the Commandant 
General, and that astonishment was | was rarely present at the College, and 


increased by the information he received | | 
from the locality. What did the Adju- | 
tant-General state? That the military | 
authorities were being pressed for this | 
land because people expected to get it 
cheaper than they could get land from | 
the ordinary landowner. Exactly—that | 
was the whole case. It was because this | 
land hdd no prospective building value, | 
being held on conditions which forbade | 
building, that the people very naturally | 
and rightly desired to rent it. He denied | 
the statement of the Adjutant-General 
that there was plenty of land to be 
obtained at a fair price. He was assured, 
in letters from the Parish Councils of | 
Eggbuckland and St. Budeaux that it 
was absolutely impossible to get land 
from private landowners by voluntary 
means, and he had already proved this | 
to the House. 





Vote agreed to. 


£119,900, Establishments for Military | 
Education— | 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked what was the pay and what 
were the extra allowances of the Gov- 
ernor and Commandant of Sandhurst. 
Further, what were his duties? He) 
was informed that this officer received 


that his duties were discharged by his 
| second-in-command. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, that the War 
Office had never heard that the Com- 


| mandant did not attend to his duties, 


He would make further inquiries, since 
the question had been raised. 

Sr H. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN said, it was true that public 
attention had been directed to the great 
cost of the Sandhurst course. A com- 
petent Committee had looked into the 
question closely, and he understood that 
the recommendations of the Committee 
were such as would satisfy all complaint. 
As to the Governor, nothing could have 
a more beneficial effect on the cadets 
than having a man of the highest char- 
acter over them, who would be a model 
of all those qualities which an officer of 
the Army ought to possess. He knew 
of his own knowledge that the present 
Commandant abundantly possessed the 
very qualities required for the responsible 
position which he held. [ ‘* Hear, 
hear !’? | 


CoLtoneEL C. W. MURRAY (Bath) 


| said, that the Committee of 1877 on the 


employment of soldiers and sailors re- 
commended that in competition fer civil 


‘employment fair weight should be given 


to such branches of knowledge as soldiers 
and sailors might have acquired in 





distinguished visitors to the College, but | service. This recommendation had 
that on other occasions he was absent, | never been carried out, and no standard 
and that his work was done by the|had been fixed in the Civil Service ex- 
Assistant Commandant. The College | aminations for military certificafes gained 
was inordinately expensive. The cadets | in the Army schools. The Committee 
cost twice as much as the naval cadets. | of 1894-5 recommended that a certain 
Their parents had to pay £150 for them, | number of vacancies in the second divi- 
and after that make them an allowance|sion of the Civil Service should be 
and pay for their messing. ‘reserved for competition among the 
*Mr. BRODRICK said, that the holders of first-class Army school certi- 
Governor had £1,500 a year and a house. | ficates. There were a great number of 
He was a military officer of high rank, | men of very good education in the Army 
and in fixing his pay regard was had to | open to some of the clerks in the 
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second division of the Civil Service. 
Engineers, for example, could find many 
employments, but infantry men learnt 
nothing during their years of service 
which could be useful to them in getting 
employment in civil life afterwards, 
There were some 17,000 men who an- 
nually left the Army, and had nothing 
but their military training to be of ser- 
vice to them in after life. If they could 
go to a private employer and say they 
could do anything in the shape of build- 
ing or painting or other trades they 
would have some chance. In this con- 
nection a useful suggestion was made by 
the Committee which sat in the last few 
years, namely, that encouragement should 
be given to the soldier to attend courses 
of instruction, including those in the 
national schools of technical instruction, 
apart from his military training, which 
he would find useful in after life. 


Vote agreed to. 


£51,400, Miscellaneous Effective Ser- 
vices— 


Masor RASOH (Essex, 8. E.) referred 
to the item relating to the subscription 
to the association for the employment of 
discharged and reserve soldiers, and said 
that although successive Ministries and 
Secretaries of State had expressed their 
sympathy for the object, they never got 
any further, and so they always marched 
in a vicious circle and never made any 
progress at all. He listened attentively 
to the speech of the Under Secretary the 
other night on this subject, but did not 
derive much information from it. The 
Under Secretary simply told them that 
it was possible in future some solution 
would be found for the problem. That, 
in the words of Dr. McGregor, a former 
Member of the House, ‘‘ was not good 
enough for him.’’ The authorities of 
the War Office had no excuse for doing 
nothing, because they had the Reports 
and Recommendations of Parliamentary 
Committees on the subject. They had 
the Report of the hon. Member for 
Central Sheffield, which showed that out 
of 875 posts which soldiers were capable 
of filling in Government Departments 
only 270 were filled by them. He had 
himself been in communication with Lord 
Lansdowne with reference to the dis- 
charge of old soldiers from Sheerness in 
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object-lesson which did not bear out the 
euphemistic phrase of the Under Secre- 
tary. The point of his complaint was 
that. they could not get the War Office 
to pay attention to the matter. Unless 
the Government would make some pro- 
vision for those old soldiers when they 
returned to civil life, in order to keep 
them from loafing about the streets, they 
would remain as sign-posts of warning 
to their brothers and friends not to take 
the Queen’s shilling. 

Mr. ARTHUR BROOKFIELD 
(Sussex, Rye) said, that personally he 
did not think that giving a State contri- 
bution to the Society which his hon. and 
gallant Friend named, was really the 
best way to meet the difficulty. A much 
better way would be to set a proper 
example, as had been urged upon them 
for so many years. He could not 
imagine anything more detrimental to 
the end in view than the spectacle of the 
streets crowded with old soldiers who 
could not get employment. The _ best 
way in which the War Office could 
encourage the National Society for the 
civil employment of reserve and dis- 
charged -soldiers and sailors would be, 
in conjunction with the Postal authori- 
ties, to relieve them of the task of finding 
employment for so many men. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) threw out the 
suggestion that the War Office might 
see their way to make a substantial 
contribution to the Society mentioned 
for, say, two or three years, and then it 
would be seen whether the results were 
such as would justify a continuance of 
the contribution. But let the War 
Office and the House be under no mistake 
that the grievance was not a real one. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS ‘$said, 
there was great difficulty in dealing with 
this question of the employment of 
Reservists and old soldiers upon this 
particular Vote, but he should be very 
sorry if the Committee had an impression 
from anything that had fallen from his 
hon. Friends that the War Office was 
in the least degree indifferent to this 
important question. So far from that 
being the case, the Secretary of State 
had himself got the matter under his 
own personal cognizance and considera- 
tion, and, although he would not be in 
order in indicating in any way the course 
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hon. Friends would believe him when he 
said that the ‘matter was being seriously 
and practically dealt with. In regard 
to the particular contribution in question, 
he would only remind the Committee 
that the effect of making an excessive 
grant to a private institution of this kind 
was absolutely to stop, as a rule, other 
sources of supply ; and therefore it was 
that the contribution had been kept at 
its rather scanty proportions. If on 
further consideration or on new grounds 
shown it should be thought desirable to 
increase the contribution he was perfectly 
certain the Secretary of State would give 
the matter his favourable consideration. 
There was one other matter on which he 
hoped the Committee would allow him 
to saya word. This was in reference 
to ‘‘awards, ete.’’ The War Office 
had thought it right to state to the 
Committee that the sum under this head 
included a further payment of £500 to 
Mr. Rees in respect of the experiments 
which he made in connection with lamps. 
He had already received a sum of £500, 
but he had made representations tc 
the Department which convinced them 
that the cost to which he was put in 
connection with those experiments con- 
siderably exceeded that sum, and on the 
whole it was thought right, therefore, to 
make good to him what was in all prob- 
ability the total amount which he ex- 
pended, and to give him a further grant 
out of this Vote of £500. 


Vote agreed to. 


£1,357,800, Pensions, and other Non- 
Effective Charges for Warrant Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers, Men, and 
others— 


CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
he wished to say a word or two with 
regard to the men in the Chelsea Hos- 
pital. The expenditure on Chelsea 
Hospital amounted to £37,787. The 
number of men accommodated there was 
547, but the total on the Vote amounted 
to 647, which showed there was a staff 
of 100. From the best information he 
could get, he gathered that the pensions 
which those men sacrificed when they 
went into the Hospital amounted to 
£14,000, and he understood that a great 
number of them were content to leave 


Mr. Powell- Williams. 
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the Hospital if they could get an addi- 
tion to their pension of one shilling a 
day. That would be another £12,000, 
or £26,000 altogether would maintain 
these men, except the very infirm and 
sick. There would thus be a saving of 
£11,000, and that was, he thought, a 
matter worthy of the attention of the 
Committee. He understood that the 
Committee which had inquired into the 
matter of whether out-patients should 
be granted were told that the men asked 
for 2s. 6d. a day if they left the Hospital, 
but he believed they were instigated to 
make that large demand chiefly by those 
who were concerned in the maintenance 
of the Hospital, and who were engaged 
in it in different small capacities. Those 
selected to appear before the Committee to 
represent the views of the inmates gave 
evidence in favour of stopping in the Hos- 
pital, but if an opportunity had been given 
to those men who wanted to leave, he 
thought it would have been shown that 
the number of those who wanted to leave 
would have been greater than those who 
wanted to stay. Of the inmates, 150 
were married, and their wives had to 
live outside, but if a mar, with this 
addition of one shilling, could live out- 
side with his wife, it would be better for 
both of them. He thought the case of 
the married inmates ought to be con- 
sidered, and if the offer to live outside 
with this addition of one shilling a day 
were made, he was satisfied a great 
number of the men would gladly avail 
themselves of it. 

*Lrizut.-GENERAL LAURIE said, he 
desired to speak on behalf of the warrant 
officers of the Army—the choicest of a 
very valuable class of officers, men on 
whom the discipline of the Service 
mainly depended. When the senior 
non-commissioned officers were made 
warrant officers, it was intended that 
they should gain great advantage. The 
warrant provided that their remuneration 
and their medals and clasps, and their 
medal and gratuities for distinguished 
conduct and meritorious service, should 
be governed by the provisions contained 
in Articles 1,239 to 1,245 and 1,251 to 
1,253. It could hardly be expected 
that the warrant officer was to be de- 
prived of his medal for long service and 
good conduct by those regulations, and 
yet, while he was allowed to receive a 
medal for distinguished conduct or 
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meritorious service, by these regulations 
he was not allowed to receive a medal for 
long service and good conduct. It would 
be said that a warrant officer got rank 
instead of this long-service medal, and 
that that was his reward. The fact was 
that if he got his warrant rank after 18 
years’ service he got a medal first and 
kept it, but if he got his rank short 
of 18 years he had to leave without 
a medal. He thought that regulation 
might be modified so that a warrant 
officer, the same as a non-commissioned 
officer, might receive his long service and 
good conduct medal on attaining 18 
years’ service. 

” Corone. MURRAY asked whether 
there were any men who had served in 
the Crimea and Indian Mutiny still 
remaining who had not received a 
pension ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK, in answer to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Woolwich, 
said that he should be exceedingly loth 
to see the House of Commons adopt any 
Resolution to do away with Chelsea 
Hospital. The antiquity of its founda- 
tion was well known, and for over 200 
years it had been an asylum wherein old 
and meritorious soldiers could pass their 
remaining days in comfort. The hon. 
Member had fallen into one or two 
mistakes with regard to his computa- 
tions. He had also drawn a picture of 
the married men being separated from 
their wives, and passing the remainder 
of their days in the hospital when a pen- 
sion might have been given to them so as 
to enable the men to live outside. But 
no soldier came into the hospital unless 
he found himself to be in need of care, 
attention and good food, and if he wished 
to leave he could doso. Neither was it 
the case that the staff was paid to look 
after 400 or 500 pensioners. The staff 
was engaged in the important duty of 
granting pensions to the Army ; it kept 
the whole of the records, and performed 
a large amount of useful work which, if 
taken away from the staff would have 
to be undertaken by the War Office. 
The hon. and gallant Member (General 
Laurie) had correctly stated the cirecum- 
stances with reference to the position of 
warrant officers, and he promised to 
bring that question under the notice of 
the Secretary for War and the military 
authorities. [“ Hear, hear!”] As to 
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Crimean and Indian Mutiny men, he 
said that the present regulations had 
been drawn so that undoubtedly a con- 
siderable number of men who had served 
in the Crimea were necessarily excluded, 
but so far from it being the case that 
there were few of those old soldiers, he 
showed that at the last computation 
there were 16,000 of them still in exist- 
ence. If they proceeded, however, to 
pension the whole number, it would 
entail a charge of something like a 
million. It should be remembered also 
that all those who were unpensioned 
might have got a pension if they had 
remained and served their full time. 
For that reason the War Office had 
gone as far as it could to induce the 
Treasury to meet the hardest cases, and 
those were now coming in at the rate of 
fifty to a hundred per month. 

Masor RASCH suggested that it 
would be politic to enlarge the operation 
of the system which applied to the 
Crimean and Indian Mutiny men. Some 
of those men had failed to obtain allow- 
ances from the War Office, and the fact 
that some of those men were to be seen 
walking about the streets with medals 
begging their bread, he believed acted as 
a deterrent to recruiting. The system 
of compassionate allowances was well 
enough as far it went, but he submitted 
that it did not go far enough. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, he should be 
only too glad to make any concession, 
but the difficulty was that these men 
were all men who might have continued 
their service for pensions but had not 
done so. The authorities had been most 
anxious to meet these hard cases, but to 
go beyond what had been done at pre- 
sent was more than they could properly 
ask the Treasury to undertake. 

Sir H.CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
presumed that the large number of men 
quoted included every man that could be 
counted. But a great many of these 
men had given but a small degree of 
service which could be called Crimean or 
Mutiny service. Many of them had 
gone out to the Crimea or to India at 
the last moment, and had come back 
without seeing any service at all. He 
imagined that the reason why the com- 
passionate allowances were established 
by his predecessor at the War Office, and 
a service of ten years made one of the 
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conditions, was in order to be certain 
that the recipient had given some sub- 
stantial service to the country. These | 
men all deliberately renounced the | 
opportunity of serving on for pension, 
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and therefore they had really no legiti- | 


mate claim on the Army Fund, but with 


the view of preventing the scandal of | 


seeing men who had served substantially 
and well in the Crimea in distressed 


circumstances and hanging about the | 


streets, compassionate allowances were 
made. The limits of that fund had been 
stretched as far as possible, and if they 
went any further he thought they might 
as well throw open the door and say 
that any long-service man in the Army 
should get a compassionate allowance. 

Tuz FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY appealed to the Committee to 
allow this Vote to be now taken, and 
invited it to then proceed with the Vote 
on Account. 


Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS, 1896-97.—(VOTE ON ACCOUNT). 

Motion 
posed :— 


made and Question  pro- 


“That a sum not exceeding £10,350,018, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charges for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1897, viz. :— 


Crvit SeRvVICEs, 


Crass IT. 
£ 
Foreign Office 22,000 
Crass V. 
British Protectorate in 
Uganda and Central 
Africa 40,000 
Cuass I. 
Royal Palaces and Marl- 
borough House... 13,000 
Royal Parks and Pleasure 
Grounds ... . 84,000 
“ta of Parliament Build- 
eas 11,000 
Admiralty, "Extension of 
Buildings ... 12,000 
Miscellaneous Legal “Build- 
ings, Great Britain 24,000 
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Art and Science Buildings, 
Great Britain 
Diplomatic and 
Buildings ... 
“ com Department Build- 


Consular 


Public. 
Britain 

Surveys of the United King- 
dom ; 

Harbours, etc., 65 under Board 
of Trade, and casa 
Abroad : mi 

Peterhead Harbour . ee 

Rates on Government Pro- 

perty = 

Piblic Works 
ings, Ireland 

Railways, Ireland 


" Buildings, Great 


and Build- 


Cass IT, 


United Kingdom and England: 


House of Lords Offices 
House of Commons, Offices... 
Treasury and Subordinate 
Departments 
Home Office and Subordinate 
Departments 
Colonial Office ; aa 
Privy Council Office, etc. ... 
Board of Trade and Sub- 
ordinate Departments. 
Mercantile Marine Fund, 
Grant in Aid : 
Bankruptcy Department of 
the Board of Trade : 
3oard of Agriculture 
Charity Commission 
Civil Service Cemmission 
Exchequer and Audit 
Department 
Friendly Societies Registry 
Local Government Board ... 
Lunacy Commission... we 
Mint (including Coinage) 
National Debt Office 
Public Record Office , 
Public Works Loan Com- 
mission . oe 
Registrar General’s Office mae 
Stationery Office and Print- 
ing.. 
Woods, 
of 


’ Forests, etc., Office 


Works ‘and “Public. Build- 
ings, Office of 
Secret Service 


Scotland :— 


Secretary for Scotland 

Fishery Board ; 

Lunacy Commission. 

Registrar General’s Office .. 

Local Government Board for 
Scotland 


Ireland :— 


Lord Lieutenant’s House- 
hold 





£ 

10,000 
10,000 
140,000 
70,000 
80,000 
7,000 
6,000 
200,000 


70,000 
68,000 


7,000 
11,000 


30,000 


38,000 
13,000 
5,000 


55,000 
15,000 


3 
75,000 
14,000 
13,000 


20,000 
2,200 
60,000 
4,500 
10 
5,000 
7,000 


2,500 
13,000 


180,000 
7,000 


17,000 
16,000 


4,000 
8,000 
2,000 
2,000 


4,000 


2,000 
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Chief Secretary and Sub- £ Scotland :— £ 
ordinate Departments 15,000 Public Education 540.000 
Charitable Donations and ; | pce Gallery 1,400 
Bequests Office... aa 700 
Local Government Board ... 25,000 
Public Record Office 2,000 | Ireland :— 
Public Works Office ... 12,000 Public Education 550,000 
Registrar General’s Office ... 5,500 Endowed Schools Commis- 
Valuation and Boundary sioners... ives a3 400 
Survey oss : 6,000 National Gallery il oe 800 
Queen’s Colleges . 2,500 
Crass IIT. 
United Kingdom and England :— | Crass V. 
Law Charges... oa ... 40,000 
Miscellaneous Legal Ex- Diplomatic Services and Con- 
penses Yes “ee .. 18,000 sular Services : 200,000 
Supreme Court of Judica- Colonial Services, including 
ture es --. 120,000 South Africa a ve 15,000 
Land Registry 2,500 | Cyprus, Grant in Aid 45,000 
County Courts : 5,000 | Slave Trade Services .. -:1,000 
Police Courts (London and Subsidies - apace Com- 
Sheerness) .. 1,500 | panies, etc... 33,000 
Police, England and. Wales 14,000 | 
Prisons, England and the 
Colonies... 180,000 Crass VI. 
Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, Great Britain 140,000 Superannuation and Retired 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Allowances ... 270,000 
Asylum . 10,000 Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
Pensions, etc. 4,000 
Scotland :— | Savings Banks and Friendly 
Law Charges and Courts of Societies Deficiency _... 3 
Law £30,000 Miscellaneous Charitable and 
Register House, Edinburgh 13,000 other Allowances, Great 
Crofters Commission 2,000 Britain... 1,000 
Prisons, Scotland 27,000 Pauper Lunatics, Ireland . 120,000 
Hospitals and Charities, 
Ireland :— | Treland... 9,000 
Law Charges and Criminal 
Prosecutions 24,000 s VII. 
Supreme Court of J udicature, | — 
and other aes Depart- Temporary Commissions 10,000 
ments : 38,000 porn Expenses .. 1,500 
Land Commission... 25,000 Highlands and Islands of 
County Court Officers, etc. 36,000 Scotland .. 12,000 
Dublin nasa sage Police, Repayments to the Civil Con- 
ete. . : 28,000 tingencies Fund os = 
Constabulary 600,000 
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*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) moved,‘*That the Item, 
Class 2, Vote 5 (Foreign Office), be re- 
duced by £200,” in order to direct the 
attention of the Committee to the policy 
of the Government on the East Coast 
of Africa in relation to the question 
of slavery and to treaty obligations, 
and to afford an opportunity to the 
Under Secretary to make his promised 
statement. He should lay certain 
facts before the Committee to show 
that some different policy should be 
adopted in regard to the slave trade in 
our East African Protectorates in fulfil- 
ment of our treaty obligations, which 
should weigh with Members in the event 
of the statement of the Under Secretary 
failing to disclose the adoption of a satis- 
factory policy by the Government ; at the 
same time, he hoped that the statement 
which would be made on behalf of the 
Government would be so satisfactory 
that it would not be necessary to divide 
the Committee on his Motion. He was 
glad to see that steps aiming at the 
abolition of slavery were being taken in 
Nyassaland and Egypt, and he wished 
to see a similar policy adopted in relation 
to the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
and on the mainland. According to Sir 
John Kirk, the number of slaves on 
those islands had been trebled during the 
last 10 or 12 years, and that fact was to 
some extent to be attributed to the ab- 
sence of a continuity of an anti-slavery 
policy on the part of the present and two 
previous Governments. In face of the 
fact that promises were made in March 
last by the late Government, and in 
August last by the present Govern- 
ment, that measures would be taken 
for the speedy termination of slavery 
in some of our Protectorates, and the 
termination of a disgraceful state of 
affairs which at present it was ad- 
mitted existed, he should await the 
statement of the Under Secretary for 


Foreign Affairs with much interest. 
Though no census of the number 
of slaves was available, it was 


estimated that no fewer than from 
144,000 to 266,000 slaves were worked 
upon the plantations of the two islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba, and as the 
Sultan of Zanzibar was under our con- 
trol, and as his advisers were British 
officers, it was not too much to say that 
those slaves were detained under the 
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Protectorate of the British Government. 
Moreover, those slaves, or at least many 
thousands ‘of them, were detained 
illegally, in defiance of the Decree passed 
on June 5, 1873, which made it unlawful 
to introduce new slaves into the islands. 
The life of a slave was very short, and 
fresh supplies had to be obtained, so that 
nearly the whole of this slave population 
had been illegally smuggled into the 
island in contravention of the Decree, 
or in defiance of other decrees, 
and was now detained illegally, and 
was so detained under the British flag. 
The further disgrace attached to us that 
while the Arabs nominally owned the 
slaves, yet the Arabs were financed by 
British subjects. There was this further 
anomaly, that while the plantation 
slavery was allowed to exist on the 
islands, encouragement was given to 
create slaves on the mainland to fill 
vacancies, and thus we were promoting 
with one hand that for which we were 
spending large sums of money to prevent 
on the other. Two methods had been sug- 
gested for dealing with the difficulty. One 
was that the legal statws of slavery should 
be abolished ; that the Mahomedan law 
which prevailed under the Sultan of 
Zanzibar should be amended by the 
introduction of certain sections of the 
Indian Code, thus giving a legal and 
recognised position to the slaves, and pre- 
venting the exercise of physical cruelty 
by the masters. The second method was 
emancipation. By the first method they 
might abolish the recognition of pro- 
perty by one man in the person of 
another, and might prepare for it peace- 
fully and without revolution. It might 
be imprudent to adopt a course of 
emancipation at once or suddenly, but it 
might be safely carried out with a proper 
period of notice ; and, whatever steps in 
this direction it was the intention of the 
Government to take, he desired to know 
in what way they would make their in- 
tentions known to the slaves. There 
should be ample publicity given. He 
believed sincerely that, if slavery were 
abolished in the islands referred to, free 
labour would be speedily attracted, and 
that, as in Cuba and many of the 
southern States of America, the free 
labour under such conditions would be 
greater and more efficient and productive. 
If during a period of transition it was 
found necessary to introduce coolie labour, 
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those coolies should be introduced under 
conditions that would protect them from 
the abuses and cruelties which had been 
exercised under similar circumstances 
previously. But he contended that no 
question of labour difficulty should 
induce the House to hesitate about 
adopting a policy of liberation. That 
the slaves were subjected to great cruelty, 
there could be no doubt, recent reports 
from our own Consuls at Zanzibar proved 
it. But he would appeal to the Govern- 
ment on the question, not so much on 
account of the slaves at present existing, 
as in favour of an alteration of the 
system, so that the demand for new 
slaves might be prevented in those 
islands and in the interior of equatorial 
Africa. It was computed that no fewer 
than eight or nine lives were sacrificed 
in order to bring one marketable slave 
down to the coast. Cameron had esti- 
mated that two millions of lives were 
annually sacrificed by the slave trade, 
and a special Commissioner of the British 
and Foreign Slavery Society, who visited 
this part of Africa last summer, had 
stated that 24,000 lives were sacrificed 
every year by the Arabs in order to supply 
the slaves on the plantations of theislands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba. He contended 
that England should have no lot or part, 
directly or indirectly, in such a hideous 
traffic. The view was sometimes put 
forward that if the trade was to be 
destroyed it must be destroyed at its 
source in the interior; but his view of 
dealing with the evil was rather to 
destroy the demand for slaves on the 
coast, and thus to deprive the Arab of 
all inducement to follow his abominable 
calling. On economical grounds, he 
thought a policy of emancipation would 
be justified. At least half the cost of 
the station would be saved if the neces- 
sity for trying to intercept the contra- 
band traffic in slaves were removed. 
The expense and efforts of Her Majesty’s 
ships in those waters were now practi- 
cally thrown away. Moreover, the 
lessons taught the Arabs by our present 
policy were demoralising; for they 


perceived that while we professed to 
oppose and abhor slavery, we took 
advantage of slave labour to coal our 
ships, engaged slaves as porters in 
Government operations, and permitted 
revenue to be derived from slave labour. 
He did not dispute the fact that there 
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must be some difficulties to contend with 
whenever there was a change of policy, 
but he did not believe in the present 
case that these difficulties would be 
diminished by postponing the change. 
He deplored the fact that there was a lack 
of co-operation on the part of the Consul 
General and Sir Lloyd Matthew at Zan- 
zibar with the efforts of those who were 
pursuing the anti-slavery policy. He 
believed that those gentlemen had been 
influenced by their surroundings against 
their better judgment. The Sultan was 
himself the chief offender, for he owned 
30,000 slaves. Sir John Kirk, Consul 
Smith, Sir Gerald Portal, and Sir Euan 
Smith had all advocated immediate 
action, and he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would adopt the policy which they 
recommended. There was no justifica- 
tion, as far as he knew, for the delay of 
nine months that had taken place since 
the Government’s attainment of office. 
Action ought to be taken at once ; and 
the legal status of slavery ought to be 
abolished throughout the Protectorate, 
and Courts established so that slaves 
might be able to obtain redress. If in 
connection with this matter we could clean 
our own hands, we should set a valuable 
example to the other Powers who were 
signatories of the Brussels Act. In con- 
clusion, he asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to reply, if he 
could, to the following questions :—(1) 
What steps the Government were taking 
to fulfil their pledge to liberate the slaves 
in Zanzibar and Pemba’? (2) Whether 
it was intended to issue any proclama- 
tion in regard to the agreement entered 
into on March 18th, 1891, between Her 
Majesty’s Consul, the Administrator of 
the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany, the Sultan of Zanzibar, and the 
Chiefs of Witu, by which slavery would 
be abolished finally and absolutely on 
the 24th May 1896, in the province of 
Witu? (3) What steps the Government 
were going to take to enforce the Decree 
of 15th January 1876, by which slavery 
was abolished in the Kismaya district 
of the Sultan; and whether in the 
interior the Decree of May 1, 1890, 
which recognised all the tribes to 
be free people, would be enforced ? 
(4) Whether papers could be laid on the 
Table of the House which would bring 
the correspondence up to date? (5) Whe- 
ther the Government proposed to repeal 
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the secret Treaty of 23rd August 1890, 
which was a disgrace to our control, as 
it directed a master to punish a fugitive 
slave? (6) What steps would be taken 
to publish by proclamation or otherwise 
the regulations which the Government 
proposed to enforce, so that all slaves 
might realise the liberty and rights pro- 
posed to be conferred? (7) Whether 
courts and a police force would be estab- 
lished to secure for plantation and other 
labourers full redress against cruelty, 
neglect, or ill-treatment, or forcible de- 
tention? What compensation (if any) 
it was proposed to give to plantation 
owners? He did not believe himself that 
any compensation was necessary, and at 
any rate, it ought to be restricted to those 
who could prove a legal right to the pos- 
session of particular individuals. Cer- 
tainly the merits of the case and justice 
warranted nothing more. His last 
question was whether the Government 
could see their way to reform and con- 
solidate the administration of our East 
African Protectorate? There were at 
present five different administrations 
there under the control of the Foreign 
Office. He was of opinion that they 
ought to be consolidated and managed 
under the Colonial Department. That 
would secure greater economy, efficiency, 
and uniformity. He begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name :— 
“That the Item, Class 2, Vote 5 (Foreign 
Office), be reduced by £200.” 

*ToeE UNDER: SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
GEORGE Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
I will endeavour to answer the various 
questions which the hon. Member has 
put to me so far as the materials at my 
disposal allow. He inquires about the 
state of affairs in the interior parts of the 
Protectorate. At no time has the status 
of slavery been recognised by us, nor is 
it the intention of the Government to 
recognise it, in the countries that have 
there come under our Protectorate. The 
hon. Member asks us for papers and corre- 
spondence. We propose at a very early 
date to lay upon the Table the Dis- 
patches that we have received since the 
last Papers were presented to the House. 
They will carry the history of events up 
to the present time, and they form to a 
large extent the foundation of my re- 
marks to-night. The hon. Member has 
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invited me to make the promised state- 
ment with reference to the policy of the 
Government, and I will therefore take 
up the case at the point mentioned by 
him—at the point, that is to say, when 
this House received what he described as 
the satisfactory promise made in the De- 
bate of last August. It is quite true 
that upon that occasion my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House did re- 
peat the assurance which had been given 
by our predecessors in office as to the 
abolition at as early a date as possible of 
the legal status of slavery in Zanzibar 
and Pemba. During the Parliamentary 
Recess we have been very busily occu- 
pied in discussing the conditions, and 
in considering the machinery that should 
be applied for the purpose, and I had 
hoped to be in a position to make a state- 
ment on this subject at the opening of 
this Session. But hon. Members may 
remember that towards the latter part of 
last year an insurrectionary movement 
broke out upon the mainland north of 
the island of Zanzibar, which movement, 
at the beginning of this year, attained 
somewhat grave and serious dimensions. 
One or two important chiefs were drawn 
into the rebellion, and the troops of the 
Protectorate on the spot were not cap- 
able of dealing with it satisfactorily. The 
dissatisfaction spread over a considerable 
area, and we had to send to India for a 
native regiment to compose this difficulty. 
Hon. Members may quite properly ask, 
‘*To what cause has this movement on 
the mainland been due?’’ and I will 
endeavour to satisfy them. _I believe it 
to have been in the first place the in- 
evitable consequence of the taking over 
by the Government of the British Pro- 
tectorate in East Africa. It will be un- 
derstood that the British Government, 
with its organised forces and with its 
far-reaching administration, is a more 
formidable body than the company which 
preceded it, and it is the case that some 
of the big chiefs near the coast seem to 
have thought that their independence 
would be compromised, and that they 
would be likely to suffer greater inter- 
ference under the new regime of the cen- 
tral authority than they experienced 
under the former state of things. Then, 
in Mahomedan countries there are always 
smouldering certain sparks of religious 
feeling and fanaticism which it is easy 
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to fan into a flame, as has been done ih 
this case. In the third place, anticipa- 
tions respecting the legislation which has 
been foreshadowed and promised in this 
House have had a very marked effect 
upon the minds of some of the chiefs and 
tribes of the mainland. It is a fortu- 
nate thing that many of the principal 
Arabs have remained loyal to our service, 
and matters have now reached a point 
at which it is reasonable to hope that 
the movement will be put down shortly, 
and that it will be possible to put into 
operation the measures of pacification 
which have been thought out. These 
events have caused a temporary suspen- 
sion of the original plan of the Govern- 
ment, I think that hon. Members op- 
posite will admit that the first condition 
before taking any such action as is con- 
templated, action which the Committee 
must remember is directed against the 
immemorial traditions and feelings and 
prejudices, if you like, of the people 
with whom you are dealing—that the 
first condition of any such action is a 
state of tranquillity among the popula- 
tion concerned. Such a state of tran- 
quillity is particularly essential in East 
Africa at this moment—on the one hand 
for the consolidation of the Government 
Protectorate ; and, on the other hand, 
for the commencement of the works on 
the Uganda Railway. At such a 
moment we could not afford to alienate 
the principal Arab chieftains and tribes 
from our side. Any sudden step would 
have shaken their confidence in our ad- 
ministration, and would have sent large 
numbers of this population over to the 
rebel side. If we had acted with indis- 
criminate haste, what was a_ small, 
although a serious, political revolution 
might very easily have swollen into a 
very formidable religious war. That was 
the view that was pressed upon us by 
the British Agent at Zanzibar. It was 
the view held by every British officer, 
so far as we know, in the Service. It 
was the view taken by the missionaries, 
whose righteous interest in this question 
cannot be doubted. It was the view 
taken by the Protectorate Council of 
East Africa, and by others. It will 
also be clear to hon. Members that no 
decisive step of the character spoken 
of could be taken except in the presence 
of Her Majesty's Agent and Consul 
General at Zanzibar. We could not 
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take it either while he is away in the in- 
terior, or while a deputy is acting on his 
behalf. Owing to the movement of which 
I have spoken, Mr. Harding has been 
for two or three months almost entirely 
on the mainland. He is only just about 
to return to Zanzibar. He proposes to 
come to this country, to enjoy what I 
think is a very well-earned holiday, in 
about two months from now, and we 
propose to take advantage of his presence 
here to consult with him as to the final 
measures that we intend to adopt, which 
measures will be put into execution when 
he returns there in the autumn. This 
is a course of action which, I have ex- 
plained to the Committee, has been 
dictated to us by political and other 
exigencies which we could not foresee, 
but I venture to submit that no other 
course was possible. No Government, 
however strong an impulse it receives 
from this House, or however upright 
and honourable the motives by which it 
is actuated, has any right to trifle with 
the feelings and sentiments of native 
populations. Our duty in taking over 
the Protectorate in East Africa was to 
pacify the people, to win their confi- 
dence, to allay their suspicions, to fami- 
liarise them with our good intentions, 
and in no degree rashly to irritate or to 
alarm them. Steps, which may be pos- 
sible and easy six or 12 months hence, 
would not only have been difficult but 
dangerous now, and I submit that the 
Government had no right in their desire 
to redress an admitted wrong to run 
the risk of creating a political revo- 
lution. The hon. Gentleman who moved 
the reduction spoke with great frankness 
about difficulties which, as he well knows, 
stand in the way of carrying out this 
Resolution. During the past six months 
it has been my duty very carefully to 
study the ins and the outs of this ques- 
tion. It is not, as hon.Gentlemen are 
aware, a question of great simplicity, 
but, on the contrary, the more you 
examine it the more complicated and 
difficult it proves to be. It is a question 
which, if at all rashly handled, might 
lead us to consequences which hon. Gen- 
tlemen most interested would be the last 
to desire. The Committee must remem- 
ber that in carrying out this proposal 
you have against you the whole weight 
of the traditions and the religious senti- 
ment of the native peoples ; you have to 
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deal with a Government and with Courts 
that are the Government and the Courts 
of a Mahomedan country. You have 
an absolute consensus of opinion on the 
part of every English authority, includ- 
ing the missionaries, on the spot, that 
any too sudden announcement might 
be attended with dangerous consequences, 
and when the step is taken, as we hope 
it shortly will be, you will have to accom- 
pany it by certain measures to prevent 
the occurrence of an immediate social 
and economic disorganisation. If one re- 
sult more than another of taking the con- 
templated step can certainly be foretold, 
it is that a large number of slaves, en- 
amoured with the fascinations of an 
idleness they have never hitherto enjoyed, 
will desert the plantations and flock into 
the towns, picking up there what small 
jobs they can to save them from starva- 
tion. That might constitute a positive 
risk to the peace and order of the towns, 
to meet which steps would have to be 
taken. But you might have even more 
alarming consequences on the plantations 
themselves. We have a recent report 
from Mr. Hardinge, in which he points 
out that one consequence of the great 
and increasing difficulty in procuring 
slaves, because of the vigour of the 
search which our men-of-war have carried 
on, is that a large number of plantations 
in Pemba are falling out of cultivation. 
If by the contemplated legislation you 
were still further to diminish that labour 
supply, if you were to cutit down by, as you 
might, 50 or 60 per cent., you might in- 
volve a large number of people in imme- 
diate financial ruin. The hon. Gentle- 
man who;moved the Resolution suggested 
the introduction of free labour to take 
the place‘fof slave labour. The Com- 
mittee will remember that free labour, 
paid labour, is not indigenous to the 
place—it is an exotic, it would have to 
be imported, it would have to be care- 
fully tended and watered to enable it to 
grow. The hon. Member seems to think 
that by a stroke of the pen you can im- 
port Indian coolies into Zanzibar to take 
the place of slave labour. I find that 
under existing regulations the Indian 
Government not only have it not in their 
power, but they would be most reluctant 
to allow Indian coolies to serve under 
Arab employers. But even if this diffi- 
culty were overcome, you have all the 
questions arising out of the hiring of 
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ceolies, of their transportation, of the 
organisation of free labour, of the condi- 
tion of the buildings in which they are 
to live, of medical supervision, and of 
hospitals for their careful tending. You 
have to see whether the employers could 
employ the men and pay them their 
wages. There will be the further danger 
that the large number of slaves who will 
take advantage of the abolition of 
the legal status may constitute a great 
temptation to the slave-owners on 
the mainland, and, whereas it has 
hitherto been attempted, and with very 
remarkable success, to stop the importa- 
tion of slaves from the mainland to 
the island, you may have a serious reflux 
in the opposite direction—from the 
islands to the mainland. Again, the 
bulk of the planters are unfortunately in 
the hands of usurers, who act in the most 
extortionate manner. The majority of 
the estates are heavily mortgaged, and, 
supposing you diminish the labour sup- 
ply in the way I have been speaking of, 
you would have these usurers in many 
eases foreclosing on the estates, and 
exacting, so far as they could, the utmost 
farthing. I submit we have no right to 
hand over a class, many of whom are 
exercising a legal right, to absolute ruin. 
Suggestions have been made—such as the 
institution of land banks or the creation 
of some sort of loan to tide over the diffi- 
culty—to bridge the interval between 
the first somewhat sharp consequences 


and the final settlement of the new 
order of things. Furthermore, when 
you carry out these proposals you 


will have to take steps with regard to 
the tribunals. Unless your new legisla- 
tion is to be a dead letter from the day 
that it is proclaimed, you will have to 
constitute new tribunals to administer 
the new law. My hon. Friend mentioned 
the case of Egypt. It is known that 
in Egypt a large number of slaves have 
taken out manumission papers and pro- 
cured their freedom ; and in Egypt the 
institution of homes into which slaves 
can go when they leave their masters, 
and stay till they get employment else- 
where, has been a great success. I think 
that at Zanzibar it might be very de- 
sirable to set up similar homes. All these 
points which I have endeavoured briefly 
to put before the Committee are points 
which must be met. They cannot be 
discussed at the end of a telegraph wire. 
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We cannot get replies to Dispatches in 
less than six weeks, and I do not think 
that the position which I have indicated 
to the Committee will be in reality dis- 
appointing to hon. Members. They do 
not want any sudden action, which might 
set back this movement for years. I 
hope in these few words I have clearly 
explained to the Committee the position 
of the Government. We do not depart 
from the assurances we have given. We 
repeat and renew those assurances. We 
have been prevented up to this moment 
by circumstances which we could not 
foresee from carrying them out. There 
remain a number of questions of practical 
importance, but Mr. Harding will be in 
London in June, when we hope to arrive 
at a decision as to the actual methods by 
which the new system can be put into 
operation and carried out when he re- 
turns to Zanzibar. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick) : There are difficulties of 
two kinds which are now and always will 
be inseparable in dealing with this ques- 
tion. They are difficulties which always 
have to be faced whenever this question 
of slavery is dealt with. The right hon. 
Gentleman has faced those difficulties 
with that decision which he always has 
at his command ; but at the same time, 
with all respect to him, I must remind 
him that the point reached last March 
was this. The difficulties were admitted ; 
they were known toexist. The Govern- 
ment of the day had promised that these 
difficulties should be overcome, and they 
were going to find a way to overcome 
them. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It must be 
a little disappointing to have these diffi- 
culties stated all over again, and to find 
that, as far as the information given to 
the Committee is concerned, we have 
advanced no further than a year ago. 
I must remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the last time I stated those difficul- 





ties the Government received no quarter | 


whatever from his friends. [Cheers. ] 
I remember the expression from one 
Member opposite that our policy was 
sufficient to make the bones of Wilber- 
force turn in his grave, and in particular 
the present Secretary for the Colonies 
was very hostile. Our position was this. 
We stated that the difficulties were 
great, but they must come to an end. 
I stated, on behalf of the Government, 
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that until we received the Report which 
we were expecting we were entitled to 
plead for a little delay. The Secretary 
for the Colonies would not allow that, 
and he appealed to the House to decide 
whether or not slavery ought to go on in 
these islands. Now the present Govern- 
ment has received that Report. It has 
been in their possession ever since they 
have been in office, and now they come 
down to the House and, I suppose, ask 
my hon. Friend to withdraw his Motion. 
That must be most disappointing to 
many Members of the Committee, and I 
fear my right hon. Friend in his speech 
has been somewhat unconscious of the 
disappointment which must inevitably 
follow. I come next to the difficulty 
which has arisen from the conflict which 
has been going on in East Africa. That 
trouble had not arisen in our time. 

‘‘Hear, hear!’’?] The argument 
hitherto has been, as regards postponing 
these measures for the abolition of the 
legal status of slavery, the fear of dis- 
turbing the peace. Now we are told 
that steps cannot be taken because peace 
has already been disturbed. Un- 
doubtedly you are running the risk of 
disturbances, and I think my right hon. 
Friend might have stated to-night that 
the Government was going to make a 
settlement of this question, and that a 
termination of this state of slavery must 
be a part of the settlement which must 
be come to at the end of these disputes. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] Once before the de- 
mand was made, but there was not force 
enough to deal with it. Now there is 
force enough, and what I should like my 
right hon. Friend to assure the House 
is that, having got his force there, it is 
the intention of the Government to 
abolish the legal status of slavery in the 
islands, and that the extra force will 
not be withdrawn until that object has 
been carried out. [Cheers.] That cer- 
tainly would be a step forward. It has 
been suggested that there may be 
financial grounds—that there may be 
economic disturbances—and that there 
is likely to be a Vote in this House to 
compensate for the loss of revenue which 
might be caused by the abolition of 
slavery. I think it is a little disappoint- 
ing that no calculation has been made as 
regards that question. As to whether a 
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we might have been told. I think there 
is no doubt that such a Vote would re- 
ceive the support of the Committee, in 
the confident hope that something was 
going to be done. There is one further 
question I should like to raise in connec- 
tion with this question of slavery and the 
Foreign Office policy, and that is the 
subject of the Madagascar Treaty—our 
Treaty rights in Madagascar. I do not 
know whether the Committee have fol- 
lowed this matter of our rights with re- 
gard to France. They were expressly 
reserved in August, 1890. These Treaty 
rights have been used, not only not to 
give annoyance to France; we have 
stretched a point to prevent giving them 
annoyance. We have given up the right 
of searching for slaves in the territorial 
waters of Madagascar. But we have re- 
ceived no reciprocity with regard to the 
view of other Powers. We want to 
know how our Treaty rights in Mada- 
gascar are likely to stand in the course 
of the next few years. There have been 
rumours that, owing to the changes to 
be made by the French Protectorate, 
those Treaty rights are to be denounced, 
and great apprehensions of danger have 
been entertained. Under the Declara- 
tion of 1890 those Treaty rights were 
expressly guaranteed when the Pro- 
tectorate of France over Madagascar was 
recognised ; that Declaration has at 
different times been the subject of much 
criticism, partly by supporters of Lord 
Salisbury himself, on the ground that it 
was a bargain which was not favourable 
enough to British interests. I do not 
think I have ever taken part in that 
criticism, but, undoubtedly, if we are 
presently to be told that one of the in- 
evitable and ultimate consequences of 
those Declarations exchanged in 1890 
is that our Treaty rights in Madagascar 
are going to disappear altogether, and 
that we are going to lose that most- 
favoured nation treatment which we 
have now under our present Treaty 
rights, then the policy of the Declara- 
tions which were then exchanged will 
become the subject of very serious criti- 
cism. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| It will be a 
very serious thing if we are to lose the 
most-favoured nation position as regards 
our commerce in Madagascar. The other 
day I pressed my right hon. Friend to 
give some definite assurance to the House 
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that those Treaty rights would be main- 
tained, and he then stated that it would 
be premature at present to make any 
statement on that subject—a statement 
which cannot have given great confidence 
to the commercial bodies who are 
anxiously watching the question. 

*Mr. CURZON : The hon. Baronet is 
hardly fair to me 

Sir E. GREY : I will confine myself 
to the fact that the statement which the 
right hon. Gentleman then made cannot 
have given confidence to commercial 
circles. I am using that argument, not 
necessarily to show that it was possible 
for my right hon. Friend to make a state- 
ment at that time, but as a justification 
for again bringing up the question and 
pressing him to give an assurance on this 
point as soon as possible. I hope that, 
having been told that it was premature 
then to make a statement, we shall not 
presently be told that it is too late to 
maintain our Treaty rights. Although 
I could understand that until my right 
hon. Friend has received the views and 
intentions of the French Government 
with regard to these Treaty rights, it 
might be premature to make a complete 
statement, still, I should have thought 
he might have said a little more as to 
what are the views of the British Gov- 
ernment on the subject of our own 
Treaty rights. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If 
he cannot now make a complete state- 
ment, I ask him whether he cannot state 
the view of the British Government 
with regard to the maintenance of these 
Treaty rights, or, at least, give some 
assurance that that view has been made 
known to the French Government, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
made them fully aware of the import- 
ance which we attach to the provisions 
of our Treaty rights in Madagascar. | 
think that is not an unfair question to 
ask, because the question of whether the 
French Protectorate over Madagascar 
was to be modified or not is not one 
which has arisen in the course of the last 
few days, but was very much discussed 
in the autumn, when the change in the 
French Government was taking place—I 
think in November. The fact that 
there was possibly going to be a change 
in the French Protectorate over Mada- 
gascar has been known to the whole 
world for many months, and has been 
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discussed in Paris, I believe, from the 
point of view of the effect which it was 
likely to have on the Treaties of other 
Powers. That is why I ask for the best 
and fullest answer upon those points. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE said, he had 
always taken the strongest views on this 
Zanzibar question. He hoped no harm 
would accrue to British trade from what 
was passing in Madagascar. The in- 
terests of the United States were the 
same as our own, and the United States 
Government had declared that they would 
not recognise any such change as that 
which was in contemplation by France. 
He had no doubt that we should be able 
to agree with them on that point. All 
these Agreements which were entered 
into from time to time were full of pit- 
falls for the Government, and the Agree- 
ment in regard to Tunis was an even 
more important case than that of Mada- 
gascar. He would try and bring the 
Debate back to the particular question 
of Zanzibar slavery, which was more 
immediately before the Committee. He 
had himself, without much support, 
brought this matter before the House 
each year on the Foreign Office Vote, 
until last year, when his hon. Friend for 
the Tyneside Division raised the ques- 
tion on the Supplementary Estimate. 
The promise that was on that occasion 
made by the then Government, however, 
was much stronger than any promises 
which had been made that evening. 
(Hear, hear!’] The late Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs then said 
that this thing must be put an end to. 
He thought the late Government were 
to blame for allowing the matter to con- 
tinue so long as they did, but they took 
note of their statement then, and, such 
as it was, it was a very strong and defi- 
nite statement. That night the Under 
Secretary of State undoubtedly suggested 
that there must be new legislation ; but 
he did not tell them that that new legis- 
lation was to mean the abolition of 
slavery. Not only was the time post- 
poned, therefore, but the thing itself was 
far less definitely stated than it was in 
March last. The right hon. Member 
said that all the great authorities were 
in favour of extreme caution on this 
point, but there was no authority of 
greater weight than Sir John Kirk, and 
he thought the very strong opinion of 
Captain Lugard, although that was an 
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outside opinion, was well worthy of con- 
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sideration. In the Malay Protectorate 
they had had the same difficulties as they 
had had in Zanzibar ; there was there a 


| fanatical Mohammedan population, and 


Mohammedan landowners owning planta- 
tion slaves, and carrying on slavery by 
the same means. There had been 
risings in the Malay Peninsula when it 
was proposed to abolish slavery there, 
the same as there had been in Zanzibar. 
Slavery had, nevertheless, been abolished 





| throughout the whole of the Peninsula, 
and yet none of the consequences that 
‘had been prophesied had followed upon 
| that abolition. Exactly the same fears 
| were entertained from the abolition of 
| slavery in the Malay Peninsula as were 
| now entertained with regard to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Zanzibar. The fears, 
however, were not fulfilled, and such 
risings as did occur were very easily 
put down and it was well known how 
flourishing the Malay Peninsula was at 
the present time. It was said that the 
industries of the Peninsula could not be 
carried on with free labour, but the re- 
sult had been to give a most remarkable 
instance of the advantages which flowed 
from British rule. It had been said on 
behalf of the Government that if we were 
to abolish slavery in Zanzibar we must 
make a complete change in all the De- 
partments of State there, and it was 
asserted that it would be necessary to 
establish new courts and other executive 
and administrative Departments. In 
his view all these military Protectorates 
ought to be placed under the control of 
the Colonial Office instead of the Foreign 
Office. These so-called Protectorates were 
in reality colonies. Great confusion 
arose in consequence of the present sys- 
tem, because Zanzibar, which was under 
the control of the Foreign Office, was 
more an integral portion of the British 
Empire than many of the so-called Pro- 
tectorates which were under the control 
of the Colonial Office. We should never 
see the abolition of slavery carried out in 
Zanzibar until the control of that colony 
was taken over by the Colonial Office 
from the Foreign Office. He believed 
that it might be safely said that slavery 
was recognised in the courts, which were 
really British courts. The slaves were, 
in fact, British subjects, who were 


brought from territories which were 
under the British Protectorate and who 
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were subject to a horrible system of 
cruelty, and this system of slavery was 
recognised by the British courts there. 
He repeated that it was a fatal error 
that the Foreign Office should be allowed 
to administer colonies of this kind, and 
to keep up slavery. It was said that if 
disturbances continued on the mainland 
it would be impossible to abolish slavery 
at present. According to the inconveni- 
ent mode of procedure in Committee of 
Supply, it was impossible for hon. Mem- 
bers to discuss matters on a particular 
Vote that were closely connected with 
it. For instance, he could draw argu- 
ments from the total concealment by the 
Foreign Office in the Niger case, as to 
the manner in which they recognised 
slavery in Zanzibar. The House was 
not as full as it had been on the occa- 
sion when this subject was brought 
forward under the late Government. 
Perhaps that was because, on the 
previous occasion Parties were more 
evenly balanced, and the transfer of some 
10 or a dozen votes from one side of the 
House to the other might have meant 
the upsetting of the Government. On 
that occasion many hon. Members who 
now sat opposite, had rejected the plea 
of the then Government for delay, but 
they now appeared to have forgotten the 
course they then took. He, however, 
had taken up his position then regardless 
of Party, and he did so on the present 
occasion. Perhaps, even now, before 
the Debate closed the Government might 
give the House a definite statement with 
regard to the new legislation which had 
been referred to. Did the Government 
mean that they intended to follow in the 
course which the late Government pro- 
posed to take and to abolish the legal 
status of slavery in Zanzibar? If they 
intended to take that course they should 
say so. It appeared, however, from 
what had fallen from the Government 
that night, that instead of making pro- 
gress in relation to this subject we had 
rather receded from the position we had 
formerly occupied with regard to it. 

On the return of the Cuairman after 
the usual interval, 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, the difficulties in connec- 
tion with the abolition of slavery in 
Pemba and Zanzibar had been before the 
world for a long time. Now, what they 
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wanted to know was, how those difficul- 
ties could be overcome. He contended, 
in spite of what had been said by the 
hon. Baronet who preceded him, that 
there had been some advance since a 
year ago. It was then said that the 
legal status of slavery ought to be 
abolished. Now it was said that when 
Mr. Hardinge came home next autumn 
slavery would be abolished. Attempts 
had been made to put down slavery by 
precautions at sea. These were entirely 
futile, for the reason to which the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean had alluded — namely, the 
jealousy the French had of any inter- 
ference with their flag. This prevented 
the possibility of our work at sea being 
effective. The question of compensation 
was one which, on the Ministerial side 
of the House, certainly in the Debate 
that had been alluded to, they pledged 
themselves as willing to meet. But it 
should be borne in mind that compensa- 
tion was a small matter, because it had 
been shown over and over again, that 
the percentage of legally held slaves was 
so very small that he did not think any 
one would propose to compensate the 
owners of any except those held under 
the old decrees, and they numbered five, 
six, or seven thousand. Another diffi- 
culty raised, and which carried most 
weight with many in the House, was 
how the supply of labour would be ob- 
tained if the legal status of slavery or 
slavery itself, was abolished. There was 
a difference of opinion as to the likeli- 
hood of freed slaves working. Last 
autumn there was a letter in The Times, 
understood to be from an authority on 
this matter, who gave a case in point. 
On the mainland, he said, opposite 
Zanzibar, and 50 miles distant, there 
existed a colony of 300 liberated slaves. 
They had diligently devoted themselves 
to the cultivation of the soil; their planta- 
tions extended over miles of ground, 
they were living in happiness and plenty, 
and , showed themselves wonderfully 
ready to combine for good work. The 
writer added that his primary object 
was not to display the success of a piece 
of missionary effort, but to show that 
the freed slave had it in him, when he 
had a chance, to become a useful mem- 
ber of society. From the hon. Member’s 
own knowledge native tribes could be 
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induced to work steadily and hard, and 
other tribes in the neighbourhood would 
furnish navvies ready to work under 
proper treatment and a moderate amount 
of pay. In regard to the question of 
labour, there was one special point—the 
nature of the industry upon which; in 
Zanzibar and Pemba, slaves were em- 
ployed—namely, the clove plantations. 
This differed from other forms of in- 
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inference he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to give hisassent. Therefore, 
he hoped that in a few months the 
system of slavery in these islands would 
come to an end. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield) said, he must express 
his disappointment, which would be 
shared by many people, with the state- 
ment the Under Secretary had made. 





dustry, because these plantations sup-| The facts as stated by Mr. Hardinge did 
plied four-fifths of the whole quantity of | not quite agree with some of the state- 
al that the world produced. The} | ments the right hon. Gentleman had 
consumption of cloves was not indefinite, | made. According to the figures supplied 
and any limitation in the supply of | by Mr. Hardinge, the total number of 
cloves raised the price at once propor- | Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba was 
tionately, or even more. If there was a| 140,000, and he said that, as the result 
Cecil Rhodes to take charge of the pro- | of certain considerations which he stated, 
ducts of the clove plantations, by limit- | of these 140,000 not more than from 5 


ing the quantity of cloves the price could 
be kept up, and the whole value of the 
crop and the revenue of the colony de- 
rived from an ad valorem duty on cloves 
could be made even more considerable 
than if they increased the product. This | 
was the view the late Sir Gerald Portal | 
took in his Report of a year ago. The} 
market was overstocked with cloves. 
High prices led to a great increase in the 





to 10 per cent. were persons who were 
lawfully held in slavery. So that the 
great Question they were discussing was 
whether, in the two islands where we 
had absolute control, we should give 
freedom to 140,000 slaves. For ten or 
fifteen years the Governments of this 
country had been discussing on what 
terms and conditions this number of 
slaves should be emancipated, and this 





supply of cloves, which led to a more, was the whole question before the House. 
than proportionate drop in the price. There were difficulties in the way and 
He was convinced that the fear in regard | successive Governments had dwelt upon 
to labour was exaggerated. In the first | these difficulties. The Under Secretary 
place he had tried to show that freed | had warned the Committee of the danger 
slaves or other natives were willing to | of acting in an impulsive manner, and of 
work when they saw the prospect of |incurring the necessity of having to 
getting a fair wage. In the second place, “resort to physical force to suppress a 
it was apparent that natives could not | native rising. But upon this point 
be induced to go into these islands so | again he quoted Mr. Hardinge, who ex- 
long as there was a danger of finding | pressed an opinion that the landing of a 
themselves again reduced to slavery. | force of some 300 or 400 blue jackets and 
So long as the legal status of slavery | marines would effectually suppress any 
existed in the island a man was afraid| outburst of popular discontent that 
to go, even with the prospect of work, | might arise upon the status of slavery 
because he knew he might again become | being abolished in the islands. At the 
a slave. But if the legal status of | present time the strength of the Navy 
slavery was abolished that fear would go, in Zanzibar waters was ; amply sufficient 
and natives would be attracted from the | to supply such a force. A very serious 
mainland who could be trusted to take | charge he had to make against a British 
care of themselves and who would come | ‘subject i in a responsible official position, 
and go freely according to the demand of | was that he, an administrator responsible 
the market. In that way he believed the | to the Crown and to Parliament, had 
labour difficulty would be found to vanish. | illegally, contrary to Common Law, 
He was glad the Under Secretary was acknowledged and recognised the status 
prepared to fix a date at which the of slavery — within Her. Majesty’s domi- 
legal status of slavery would come to an nions. Upon this point he had on several 
end. [“No,no!”] He was only stating | occasions put questions to the Govern- 
ment, and never had he received a satis- 
and to that | factory reply. He noted, however, that 


what he inferred from the Speech of the | 
right hon. 


Gentleman ; 
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the replies were always very carefully 
worded, and never acknowledged that 
a legal status of slavery existed within 
Her Majesty’s dominions. But, however, 
in Mr. Hardinge’s official Report there 
were passages plainly showing that the 
allegation was well founded. Mr. Har- 
dinge referred to the grounds upon which 
slaves were now freed by the Sultan and 
by himself, plainly showing that he had 
the power of giving or withholding free- 
dom, and that in fact he administered a 
law which acknowledged the legal status 
of slavery. Reporting what he did when 
a case of cruelty to a slave was brought 
before him, Mr. Hardinge said, “I either 
free him myself ”—thus acknowledging 
that he had the power—“ or if he belongs 
to the mainland I send him to the Sul- 
tan ;” in other words, he sent him to 
slavery. There were societies who 
would, he hoped, take up this matter ; 
and when Mr. Hardinge returned to this 
country he would like to see a prosecu- 
tion instituted against him at Bow 
Street for the contravention of the 
Common Law. Surely this question of 
freeing the slaves in Zanzibar, which, as 
had been shown, was really of small 
dimensions, was ripe, and more than 
ripe, for settlement, and when the facts 
were really known the strong and deter- 
mined feeling in the country would insist 
that representatives of Her Majesty in 
all parts of the Empire should wash 
their hands finally of any connection 
with or recognition of the status of 
slavery. Let the Government fix a 
date declaring that after that date 
slavery in Zanzibar shall cease, and 
Parliament would support them in carry- 
ing out a Measure for that purpose. 
“ Hear, hear !”| 

Sir EDWARD GREY: My intention 
was not to glorify myself at the expense 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
My complaint was that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not taken the matter 
further. 

Carrain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holdeness) said the hon. Baronet had 
himself said three years ago that he was 
going to solve the difficulty, but he had 
gone out of office and the difficulty still 
remained. It seemed to him that the 
Foreign Office were too much apt to in- 
dulge in finesse in these questions. They 
were very properly anxious to look as far 
ahead as they could; they did not want 
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to take any action until they saw their 
way clear; but there were times when 
the best policy was to do that which was 
immediately before one, and trust to the 
future to bring a solution of the problem 
that might arise hereafter. He thought 
the question was a simple question. If 
the abolition of the legal status of slavery 
were declared, it did not seem to him that 
there would be a necessity to take the 
steps to enforce it which the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had indi- 
cated. The new condition of things 
would gradually grow into the customs 
of the people. He did not apprehend 
any difficulty in regard to labour. He 
rather thought that when the serfs were 
freed in Russia in 1863 the immediate 
difficulty as to labour was got over by 
committing the serfs to the owners for a 
certain period under certain advantages 
to the serfs ; and though he did not think 
the case of Russia strictly analogous, he 
thought it showed that there would not 
be that complete absence of labour which 
some people feared if the legal status of 
slavery were abolished. He hoped he 
was right in interpreting the speech of 
the Under Secretary to mean that im- 
mediate steps would be taken for the 
abolition of the legal status of slavery. 
He thought that after the frequent votes 
of the House of Commons on this subject, 
and the sentiments that had been ex- 
pressed, with general concurrence by both 
sides of the House, it was discreditable 
that this country—which had led the 
way in the abolition of slavery every- 
where its influence was felt—should 
still, in fact if not in theory, allow the 
disgrace of slavery to exist under the 
British flag. 

*Mr. CURZON thought he had made 
the position of the Government perfectly 
clear. He had begun his speech by 
stating that the assurance which was 
given on the part of the late Govern- 
ment in March of last year that early 
steps would be taken for the abolition 
of the legal status of slavery in Zanzibar 
and Pemba had been repeated by the 
present Leader of the House last 
August, and that by that assurance the 
present Government still stood. He 
had also given the reasons why they 
had not yet been able to carry out that 
assurance. They wanted first to com- 
pose the difficulties with which they 
had been confronted in those territories, 
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and they were, he was glad to say, in a 
fair way of doing it. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Berwick Division 
had said the Government ought to make 
the abolition of the legal status of slavery 

rt of the settlement of the dispute. 
They did not think it would be a wise 
thing to go, so to speak, with their troops 
in one hand and their proclamation in 
the other. They preferred to pacify 
the districts first, and then, when the 
districts were pacified, proceed to the 
completion of their policy. It had been 
asked what sum the Government might 
have to pay the Zanzibar Government. 
How could they put forward an estimate 
of what they would have to pay until 
they knew whether the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment had experienced a loss? That was 
a matter of dispute. Some authorities 
contended there would be a serious loss 
of revenue ; other authorities denied it. 
The hon. Baronet also said the Govern- 
ment had been doing nothing during the 
last six months. The Government said 
the legal abolition of slavery was going 
to end. [Jronical laughter.| He had 
even indicated the time in which it would 
end, and therefore he could not under- 
stand the meaning of that laugh. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE: Every Govern- 
ment for the last ten or fifteen years has 
said that this state of things was going 
to be ended. The last Government said 
it would be ended immediately, and the 
present Government have taken six 
months before they have even indicated 
their policy. [‘* Hear, hear !” 

*Mr. CURZON : The hon. Gentleman 
must not judge of our virtues by the vices 
of the Party opposite. [Zaughter.] The 
charge had been made against Mr. 
Harding, the British Agent, that in some 
cases he had handed natives back to 
slavery. That was not the case. Mr. 
Harding handed the natives over to the 
Sultan because they were subjects of 
the Sultan, but he handed them over to 
make them free. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean 
seemed to think it was desirable that our 
Protectorates in Africa should be given 
over to the control of the Colonial Office. 
But it must be remembered that many of 
these Protectorates were still in an incho- 
ate condition. Their boundaries were not 
determined ; questions arose concerning 
them which brought us into contact with 
foreign Powers ; and these questions could 
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only be dealt with, and must be dealt 
with, by the Foreign Office. [‘ Hear, 
hear!” | He quite believed there was some- 
thing in the argument that the Foreign 
Office had too much todo; and when 
those Protectorates had had their 
boundaries fixed and determined, it 
might well be that some portion of 
the burden could be handed to other 
Departments of the State. But the 
moment for that change had not yet 
arrived. The question of Madagascar 
was of extreme importance. The hon. 
Member who raised the question asked 
what were the views of the British 
Government. Those views must neces- 
sarily be determined by the attitude of 
the French Government itself, of which 
Her Majesty’s Government had not yet 
been informed. A treaty of Protectorate 
was imposed upon Madagascar by the 
French forces under General Duchesne. 
That treaty had been since supplemented 
if not superseded by another declaration 
of the Queen of Madagascar. Since 
then a statement had been made by the 
French Foreign Minister to the French 
Chamber—a statement which, if correctly 
reported, was of the most serious char- 
acter. That statement contained the 
announcement that a notification of the 
attitude taken up by the French Govern- 
ment was about to be sent to the Powers. 
It would be improper for any repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty’s Government 
in the House of Commons to announce 
what the Government’s action would be 
until that notification had been received. 
At the present time Her Majesty’s 
Government knew no more of what the 
French Government intended than was 
in the newspapers. As soon as they 
heard they would take the proper steps 
todefend British interests ; Her Majesty’s 
Government were thoroughly conscious of 
what those interests were. They were 
perfectly aware of the clause in the 
Zanzibar Treaty of 1890; of the state- 
ment made by M. de Freycinet in 1885, 
when the Protectorate of Madagascar 
was first taken over by France; and of 
the statement made by the present 
Foreign Minister of France, as late as 
November 27 last, that :— 


“We have no need to declare that we shall 
respect the engagements which we have con- 
tracted with certain foreign Powers.” 


On the one hand the British Government 
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had what they conceived to be British 
Treaty rights; and on the other hand 
they had a statement made in the 
French Chamber, unverified and un- 
reported to Her Majesty’s Government, 
but accompanied by the assurance that 
a notification would be sent to the 
Powers. Until that notification was 
received Her Majesty’s Government 
could take no steps; but the House 
might rest assured that what the Govern- 
ment held to be British Treaty rights 
would be efficiently guarded. [“ Hear, 
hear !” 

Sir E. GREY said, one or two words 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman called for some reply. The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
vices and broken pledges of the late 
Government in relation to slavery in 
Zanzibar. The pledge of the late 
Government was given about the month 
of March in last year. It was to the 
effect that slavery must come to an end; 
but the precise steps to be taken were 
not then announced, but were promised 
as soon as Mr. Harding’s Report had 
been received That Report was received 
in June, very shortly before the Govern- 
ment resigned. The present Government 
had been in possession of that Report 
for a far longer time than the late 
Government were in possession of it ; 
and the present Under Secretary had 
repeated the same general pledge which 
the late Government gave. But, in 
spite of having been in possession of 
the Report so long, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not announced the pre- 
cise steps that would be taken. There 
never was an occasion when there was 
less justification for using words such 
as the right hon. Gentleman had per- 
mitted himself to use about his prede- 
cessors. [Cheers. | 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY pointed out that it was by 
agreement between both sides of the 
House that the discussion should termi- 
nate at midnight. There was a discus- 
sion to be raised on Siam, and on a 
question interesting to the Welsh Mem- 
bers, and, as his right hon. Friend had 
repeated the pledges already given, the 
Committee might now come to a decision 
on the question by dividing or by 
accepting the assurances of the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Curzon. 
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Mr. DALZIEL said, that the whole 
question was when the promised aboli- 
tion of slavery was to be carried out, 
Would the right hon. Gentleman name 
a date in August or September next 
when slavery in Zanzibar should come 
to an end? If he could do so it would 
give general satisfaction. There was 
nothing in what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had as yet said which would pre- 
vent him telling the House next year 
that the determination of the Govern- 
ment remained the same, but that diffi- 
culties had occurred to delay its being 
carried out. 

*Mr. CURZON : It would be unwise 
to name a day, or even a month. ButI 
am quite willing to give an assurance 
that our representative at Zanzibar will, 
in fact, put the decision of the Govern- 
ment into operation. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) hoped that the back of the Govern- 
ment would be as stiff as possible in re- 
gard to Madagascar. The interests of 
many of his constituents were threatened 
by the position which the French Gov- 
ernment seemed to be taking up. M. 
Berthelot had made a declaration as to 
the imposition of tariffs, which was of 
most serious interest for British mer- 
chants. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE said, that he should 
like to withdraw his Amendment if he 
correctly understood the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to mean that 
Mr. Harding would go back to Zanzibar 
in the autumn with instructions to carry 
out immediately the abolition of the 
legal status of slavery. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 


Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) called attention to affairs in 
Siam, with special reference to the recent 
Anglo-French declaration and its influ- 
ence upon this country. He reminded 
the Committee of the position in 1893, 
when the treaty was entered into between 
France and Siam, by which a certain 
part of the latter country was surren- 
dered to France. The British Govern- 
ment, by means stronger than words, 
asserted its interest in the integrity of 
Siam. We sent more than one gunboat 
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into Siamese waters, not only to protect 
British industry in Bangkok, but to 
demonstrate British interests in the 
integrity of Siam. He quoted a letter, 
addressed by the Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce to Lord Rosebery, warning 
the late Prime Minister that if the two 
provinces of Siem-rap and Patabang 
were wrested from Siam, a serious blow 
would be dealt at our trade, and heavy 
duties would be imposed. The present 
Under Secretary, too, speaking in 1893, 
after a personal visit, stated that the 
possession of the provinces was essential 
to Siam, and that the independence and 
integrity of the country would be irre- 
trievably injured if they were allowed 
to pass into the hands of any foreign 
Power. It was perfectly true, he said, 
that under the Anglo-French declaration 
the provinces of Siem-rap and Patabang 
had not been in so many words surren- 
dered to France ; but, to show that they 
had been practically surrendered, he had 
only to point to the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary. 
He found that in 1893, when the French 
were already in possession of the town 
of Chantabun, the right hon. Gentleman 
was considerably afraid that the posses- 
sion of Chantabun by the French would 
lead to the acquisition of those provinces 
by that country. Now, the position as 
it existed then, however bad it was, had 
at any rate this advantage for the 
Siamese, that the British Government 
had declared its interest in the integrity 
of Siam. But, under the declaration in 
question, the British Government had 
withdrawn its interest in the integrity 
of Siam as far as those two provinces 
were concerned. A forecast made by 
the right hon. Gentleman that, if Great 
Britain did not preserve her interest in 
the integrity of Siam, those provinces 
would be lost to her, appeared to have 
been verified. The right hon. Gentleman 
used words in a prophetic sense when, 
speaking of the occupation of Chantabun, 
he said :— 


“T respectfully invite him 


(that was the late Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs) 


“to keep his eye on Chantabun during the next 
few weeks and to pause until it has been evacuated 
before he congratulates the Government and the 
House upon having saved those provinces for the 
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Siamese Government, and upon the fact that 


the French and Siamese question has been satis- 
factorily settled.” 


He appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to explain that language, in view of the 
fact that the French had still not evacu- 
ated Chantabun. He asked him whether, 
under these circumstances, he could 
reassure the House that the Anglo- 
French declaration did not, as a 
matter of fact, amount to an actual sur- 
render of the two provinces mentioned. 
He also wished to bring before the atten- 
tion of the Committee the complete 
surrender of the upper reaches of the 
Mekong into French hands. They still 
retained control over the river-way. 
They had, for the purposes at any rate 
of bargaining, a direct means of com- 
munication withthe Province of Yunnan, 
but they had sacrificed territory undeni- 
ably in their occupation on the banks of 
the Mekong without receiving any com- 
pensation whatever in return. It was 
true that the treaty purported to open 
to this country the trade in the three 
Chinese towns which, under the Franco- 
Chinese Treaty, were devoted exclusively 
to French trade. But when he 
reminded the Committee that these 
three particular towns in the Province 
of Yunnan were upon the borders of 
Annan, and consequently were only open 
to Annanist trade, they would see it 
would be idle to say that it was com- 
pensation to this conntry, if they were 
to sacrifice a great water-way, that they 
should receive freedom of trade with three 
towns in Yunnan, which were nowhere 
near their borders, but which were in 
immediate proximity to the French 
border. By Article 7 of the present 
Convention this trade was expressly 
excluded from the general favoured 
nation clause upon the ground of special 
circumstances, those special circum- 
stances being that those three towns in 
Yunnan were upon the borders of 
‘Annan, and consequently the direct 


trade between them and Annan 
gave rise to special circumstances 
which did not affect other coun- 


tries. When he reminded the Com- 
mittee that the course of the Mekong 
lay between these towns and _ their 
possessions in Burma ; that the trade of 
Yunnan must of necessity pursue either 
one or the other of the two great water- 
ways, one of which was French and the 
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other of which they had made French ; 
that this arrangement further gave to|bly, by the late Prime Minister, who, 
the French facilities for building rail-|commencing with a moderate astate- 
ways which they did not before possess,|ment at the beginning of the Session, 
the Committee would see that they were | has emboldened himself speech by speech 
handicapped in a way that did not exist | until, during the last few weeks, he has 
before in regard to developing the trade reached the point of talking of ‘the 
with South West China, and he asked | surrender of Siam.’’ ([Laughter.| If 
them to agree that this Declaration had | we had been guilty of any surrender of 
not given them any compensation for |Siam I want to know what the deputy 
the sacrifices they had undeniably made. | of the late Prime Minister, the hon. Gen- 
He also wished to refer to the com- | tleman opposite, has been doing during 
mercial stipulations with Tunis. Was it | the last three months. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 
proposed that those commercial stipula-| Parliament has been sitting since 
tions were to be revised in any sense | February 11, and if we have been guilty 
unfavourable to this country? If it|of this surrender of Siam, or even of 
were not su proposed, he could only tell British interests in Siam, why have we 
the right hon. Gentleman that the} not had this question brought before the 
French expected it would be done| House—— 
[“hear, hear!”], and it was surely not| *Sir C. DILKE: I myself and two 
calculated to lead to better terms of|other hon. Members raised it on the 
friendship between the two countries if | Address. 
they raised hopes in their minds upon a} *Mr. CURZON: Yes, but why have 
trade subject which they had no inten-|we not had it raised by official repre- 
tion of realising. If, on the other hand, | sentatives on that Bench ; why have 
it was intended to sacrifice their trade| we not had a formal Vote of Censure 
interests in Tunis, he would ask the| moved ; why have we not had a day 
right hon. Gentleman to point out to the|asked ; why have we not had the 
Committee what compensating advan-|adjournment of the House moved! 
tage they were to get by the surrender |[Cheers.] Why am I now to get up in 
of these privileges. the House and answer the mild and melli- 
*Mr. CURZON: In reply to the|fluous harangue which we have heard 
Question which has just been put to me|from the hon. Gentleman opposite! 
by the hon. Member about Tunis, I|[Zaughter.| I wait to hear repeated in 
would remind him of the actual words| this House, or anywhere else where we 
of the Agreement. I think he will see, |can answer, not on the public platform, 
in Article 6, that our agreement with | the charges against Her Majesty's Gov- 
the French Government is governed|ernment for having sacrificed either 
by the stipulations of Article 40 of the| British or Siamese interests, and when 
treaty of 1875, which provides only for | those charges are made I shall be ready 
the revision of that treaty in order that|to answer them. It is my duty, how- 
the two contracting parties may have an|ever, to deal with the specific points 
opportunity of hereafter agreeing upon | raised by the hon. Member. His Ques- 
such an arrangement as may tend still | tion is— 
further to the improvement of their) | ee 
mutual arennareaer and the advancement the duchantion limited, why did it not parc 
of the interests of their respective peo- | to the whole of the Siamese dominions?” 
ples. That is a clear definition of the 
objects we have in view, and we shall| We should have been glad to have 
certainly not lose sight of them in any | guaranteed the whole of Siam ; we were 
negotiations we have with regard to| willing to give such a guarantee our- 
Tunis. I welcome the opportunity of| selves, but we were unable to procure it. 
being permitted to say a few words| The obstacle was that by the Treaty of 
upon the question of Siam. I am/1893 Siam had ceded to France certain 
glad at last that the Government’ privileges and had deprived herself of 
have been challenged in this House. | other privileges in that part of the coun- 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] We have had a|try which lay outside the Menam basin. 
great deal of outside challenging by| We accepted the status quo; but there 


Mr. Reginald McKenna. 


distinguished personages, and, nota- 
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werespecial reasons why the Menam basin 
was selected. It was stated by Lord 
Salisbury in his accompanying Dispatch 
that it was a part of Siamin which British 
trade is chiefly interested. Out of the 
whole of the British subjects in Siam, 
of whom there are over 10,000, a large 
proportion are miners, pedlars, shop- 
keepers, and smaJ] traders engaged in 
that part of the country. If we look at 
the question from the point of view of 
Siam itself, it is true that on the map 
the superficial area of the Mekong basin 
is perhaps greater than the Menam basin. 
But maps give no idea of the value of 
territory ; they only give a notion of its 
extent. In order that the Committee 
may learn what the Menam watershed 
is as against the Mekong watershed, let 
me point out that, out of 7,000,000 
people in Siam, 5,000,000 live in the 
Menam basin. The export of rice from 
that part of the country is £2,000,000 a 
year, and of teak £75,000 ; so that the 
area which we have guaranteed to 
France is on the one hand that part of 
the kingdom which is most important to 
British interests, and, on the other, 
most essential to the security, prosperity, 
and development of Siam. I pass to the 
next point. The hon. Member in speak- 
ing of the provinces of Battambong and 
Angkor gave currency to a popular illu- 
sion, which it is most desirable should 
be corrected in this House. It is the 
illusion that under this Agreement there 
has been what may be called a partition 
of Siam, that is to say, the creation and 
guarantee of a central zone and the erec- 
tion of two spheres of influence, possibly 
at some future day of possession, on 
either side, by the French on the east 
and the British on the south-west. I 
have often heard of the faculty that is 
possessed by ingenious persons of reading 
interpretations into treaties and Acts 
of Parliament which were not in the 
minds of the original designers ; but 
I defy the most ingenious, or even 
the most unscrupulous exegesis to read 
any such interpretation as that which 
the hon. Member has suggested into this 
declaration before the House. Siamese 
rights remain intact over the whole of 
their dominions. They have not been 
added to and they have not been im- 
paired by this agreement. France has 
not gained and Great Britain has not 
gained a single right under this agree- 
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ment beyond that which either possessed 
before. If there should be any doubt I 
would refer hon. Members to the view 
of Lord Salisbury as declared in his 
accompanying Dispatch :— 

“Tt might be thought that because we have 
engaged ourselves and have received the engage- 
ment of France not under any circumstances to 
invade this territory, that therefore we are 
throwing doubt upon the complete title and 
rights of the Siamese to the remainder of their 
kingdom, or, at all events, treating those rights 
with disregard. Any such interpretation would 
entirely misrepresent the intention with which 
this arrangement has been signed. We fully 
recognise the rights of Siam to the full and 
undisturbed enjoyment, in accordance with long 
usage or with existing treaties, of the entire 
territory comprised within her dominions, and 
nothing in our present action would detract in 
any degree from the validity of the rights of the 
King of Siam to those portions of his territory 
which are not affected by this treaty.” 


Further, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in a speech made in the French 
Chamber on February 24, said :— 


“Tf certain parts of the kingdom of Siam 
remain outside the clause of reciprocal neutral- 
isation the omission must not be interpreted as 
implying the idea of a formal partition of these 
regions between the two contracting Powers.” 


Whilst, in his speech closing the Debate 
on February 27 he spoke as follows :— 


‘“‘ All the territories of the kingdom of Siam 
situated outside the basin of the Menam remain 
in exactly the same position as they were 
before.”’ 


If, therefore, those were the declarations 
of the two Ministers who signed this 
Agreement, I fail to see where the oppor- 
tunity for the interpretation of the hon. 
Member comes in. Then I come to the 
surrender of the trans- Mekong possession 
of Keng-Cheng. The hon. Member 
spoke about the sacrifice of this great 
waterway. What did he mean? The 
great waterway of the Mekong is a 
waterway which, in its upper reaches, 
no steamer has ever mounted or ever 
will mount, because there are rapids 
in every few score of miles of its course. 
It has never there been navigated, and 
never will be navigated ; but even if it 
were navigable we have not sacrificed it, 
for under this Agreement we retain the 
right. Then the hon. Member says, 
‘“Why have you surrendered Keng- 
Cheng?’’ and Lord Rosebery in his 
speeches has made a great point about 
this surrender of British territory. 


Q 
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Why, with reference to this small slice; but I do not think that either England 
of territory, about the sacrifice of which | or France derives any special advantage 
so much has been said, Lord Rosebery|from that part of the Agreement. In 
himself was prepared to give it away in| one province France will have a slightly 
1893 as part of the buffer State ; indeed, | superior position, and in the other Eng- 
he proposed not only to give away that|land will have a corresponding advan- 
part of the district over the river, but! tage. Commercial arrangements and 
also the part that lies on this side of | reciprocity are the best possible guarantee 
the river. Let the Committee consider | that we can have for the development of 
what is the character and extent of this | this remote and interesting country with- 
territory alleged to be so wrongly sur-| out friction arising between two great 
rendered. It is a small physical pro-|countries trading with it. [‘‘ Hear, 
tuberance on the frontier of India ;|hear!’’] I hope that in the few words 
no trade route runs through it; it/I have said I have shown the Committee 
is from 14 to 21 days’ distant from|that in this matter there has been no 
the nearest British military post, and | sacrifice of British interests on the one 
7 weeks distant from the nearest point! hand and no surrender of Siamese rights 
on the railway ; and it is cut off from!/on the other. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 
communication with Burmah and India! would here remind the hon. Gentleman 
during the rains. On the other hand, opposite that, while we have had Lord 
this trans- Mekong possession had certain | Rosebery going up and down the country 
attractions for France ; it was contiguous | talking of the surrender of Siamese terri- 
to her territories and she also had claims | tory and the sacrifice of British interests, 
to it which she was unwilling to give up. | the other night the right hon. Gentleman 
In order, then, to secure an easy and | the Memberforthe Montrose Burghs, in his 
intelligible frontier between the two| speech about Egypt, made the veryimpor- 
countries this small excrescence of terri- | tant remark that he for one was delighted 
tory was surrendered. Itis 1,250 square with the agreement relating with Siam. 
miles, mostly composed of mountains, with |[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] In regard to British 
very few plains scattered between, and | interests we have done that which ought 
is inhabited by about 3,000 people only. | to be the object of our policy in Siam. 
This is the full extent of the great sacri- | We abandoned the ideaof creating a small 
fice and of the terrible surrender of| and fictitious buffer State in the remote 
British interests which has supplied Lord | region of the Upper Mekong—which 
Rosebery with more than one platform | was the object of the late Prime Minister 
peroration during the last two months. |—and we have constituted a genuine 
|‘* Hear, hear !’’ and laughter.| Next, buffer State between France and Eng- 
the Government have been asked why | land in the shape of the core and centre 
they did not by this Agreement secure! of Siam itself; and this has been done 
the evacuation by the French of Chanta-| without abrogating one tittle of the 
bun. Assurances have been previously |rights of Siam. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
given in this matter, and I am sure those| After all, who are the persons qualifi 

assurances will not be lost sight of by| to criticise or to express approbation of 
the French Government. But I would| this Agreement? I imagine they are 
again point out to the Committee that|three in number—the Siamese Govern 
the question of Chantabun was regulated | ment, the British traders in Siam, and 
by the Convention between France and|the Indian Government. Well, the 
Siam in 1893. Our object was not to|Siamese Government twelcome the con- 
revise that Convention ; it was a matter! clusion arrived at, and, on the whole, 
of agreement between France and Siam|are satisfied with it; I have been in 
themselves. We accepted the conven-|communication with British merchants 
tional status quo, and the object we had and traders in Siam, and I can say on 
in view was, not the supercession or even | their behalf that they are gratified with 
the execution of that Convention, but|the Agreement ; and I have reason to 
the future security of Siam. The hon. | believe that the Indian Government 
Member then went on to throw scorn|are equally content. I do not wish, 
upon the reciprocity of commercial ad-| however, the remarks I have made 
vantages that have been granted in the/to be taken as implying that this 
provinces of Yun-nan and Szu-chuan, |Siamese Agreement is to be regarded 
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as a British victory. I should be sorry 
to suggest any such view as that. For 
my own part I would prefer to eliminate 
from the consideration of the question 
all idea of conflict between two rivals, 
such as England and France, in which 
one must necessarily be the gainer and 
the other the loser. I would regard it 
rather as a compromise, achieved, as all 
compromises must be, in a spirit of good 
will and concession. I think we may 
quote this Siamese Agreement as a fair 
example of the methods by which great 
countries which sometimes find their 
interests opposed can, in circumstances of 
rather acute division, by a conciliatory 
attitude on the one side and the other, 
compose the difficulties that threatened 
a short time ago to split them asunder. 
(‘* Hear, hear !’? | 

Sr E. GREY: I must say a few 
words in answer to the challenge which 
the right hon. Gentleman has addressed 
to me. The right hon. Gentleman has 
shown himself somewhat sensitive to the 
criticism which has been passed upon 
the Agreement with the French Govern- 
ment about Siam. I think he might 
have borne in mind that the action of 
his predecessors with regard to Siam was 
frequently made the subject of criticism 
by himself and other hon. Members 
opposite both inside and outside this 
House. Where the conduct of his pre- 
decessors has been the subject of very 
acute criticism from himself and_ his 
friends he must, at least, be prepared to 
meet with criticism in return. Under 
this Agreement the Government have 
undoubtedly made very large concessions, 
and I cannot help feeling surprise that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
been a party to making them. The 
buffer State which was proposed has 
gone. It was never in our opinion the 
only expedient, but we thought it was a 
good expedient at the time when it was 
first proposed because it appeared to be 
acceptable. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us on a former occasion that he did 
not attach very much importance to the 
so-called buffer State because British 
interests could be maintained in another 
way, but the alternative scheme which 
he favoured has disappeared. Remem- 
bering the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the last Parliament, and 
the importance which he then attached 
to Kiang-cheng, it is surprising to us 
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so different a tone. The object of the 
policy which the right hon. Gentleman 
pressed upon his predecessors when he 
was in Opposition was that there should 
be a joint guarantee of the integrity of 
Siam, but he has only achieved that 
object himself very partially. He used 
to tell us that Chantabun was of con- 
siderable importance to British trade, 
and in Opposition he never admitted the 
right of the French to remain in posses- 
sion of Chantabun, I think he might 
at least, have made some condition with 
regard to the occupation of Chantabun 
before he made the concession with regard 
to Kiang-cheng. When the right hon. 
Gentleman says that it cannot be sup- 
posed that the existing title to Patabang 
and Ankor has been weakened, I admit 
that he is right as regards the terms of 
the Agreement, but when he says that it 
is only persons possessing an ingenious 
faculty who could put another interpre- 
tation upon the matter, I may point out 
that there is a great excuse for that 
interpretation. [read a speech delivered 
by the Foreign Minister in the French 
Chamber a short time ago, and he used 
words to the effect that there was a zone 
of protection and influence which em- 
braced the province of Patabang and 
Ankor. These words, I think, supply 
an excuse for the interpretation to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred. 
Under this Agreement the control of the 
waterway of the Mekong has been 
handed over to the French Government. 
The French desire this because they 
believe that this waterway will be an 
avenue to trade and can be used as an 
entrance into certain provinces of China. 
IT do not quarrel with that part of the 
Agreement, unless by its operation we 
have prejudiced our own rights of access 
to China and our own avenues of trade. 
If our opportunities of trade with China 
have not been prejudiced by what has 
been done, I should not grudge this con- 
cession to France. But I ask for an 
assurance that our access to China has 
not been prejudicei. Our true policy 
is not to shirk competition in trade, to 
obtain most-favoured-naticn terms, to 
have our own routes, and not to be 
jealous of other Powers. We are rather 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have been the person to make 
these great concessions, but, if they 
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bring about a better feeling between 
ourselves and the French Government, 
we shall have a guid pro quo. You 
cannot measure the merits of an agree- 
ment of this kind by reckoning items 
and striking a mere business balance. 
I would judge it by larger considera- 
tions, and, in as far as it promoted 
better relations between us and the 
French Government, it must meet with 
our approval. I believe it did promote 
better relations at the time, but I regret 
to say that recent policy has tended to 
make the relations that were then formed 
less fruitful and less fertile than they 
promised at one time to be. However, 
I hope that the difficulties to which I 
allude may pass away. We wish to 
clearly understand what the policy of 
the Government is ; we wished to be 
assured, not necessarily now, that we 
are not making these concessions as a 
part of a hand-to-mouth policy merely 
to suit the convenience of the moment, 
but as part of a large and consistent 
policy in which we shall get a guid pro 
quo and increase our friendly relations 
with foreign Powers. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) did not propose to 
go into the questions debated between 
the two eminent Gentlemen who repre- 
sented the present and the late Govern- 
ments on Foreign affairs; it was quite 
apparent that both those Gentlemen took 
somewhat different views of the duties 
of this country in regard to Siam when 
they were in Opposition to when they 
were in Office. There had undoubtedly 
been great concessions made to France in 
the last Siamese Convention. When the 
subject was raised in the first Debate of 
the Session he refrained from going into 
any details because he hoped the con- 
cession to France was, to use the words 
of the hon. Baronet, part of a large 
settlement. By making it he hoped we 
were on the point of obtaining some 
corresponding concessions from the Gov- 
ernment of France, and were doing 
something to ease and mitigate the 
various European and other difficulties 
with whieh England was confronted. He 
objected to the cession of the district of 
which Mongsin was the capital because, 
only a few months ago, the British repre- 
sentative in Burmah promised the tribes 
around that country that their country 
should never be given up. Sometimes 
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promises of that kind had to be broken, 
and he did not propose to go, on this 
occasion, closely into the questions of the 
various points of the concessionsto France 
made in the last Siamese Convention. 
He was, however, much surprised to find 
that the hon. Baronet (Sir E. Grey) ob- 
jected to the policy of the Government on 
this point, because he remembered the 
period for which the Government that 
included the hon. Baronet was responsible, 
made concession after concession with 
regard to Siam, and got absolutely no 
quid pro quo. In fact, it was undoubtedly 
the very grave blunders made by Lord 
Rosebery’s Government in 1893 which 
had led to the present unfortunate con- 
dition of affairs in Siam. During the 
last two or three years we had made 
concessions to France in almost every 
quarter of the globe. We had abandoned 
not only this great territory in Siam, but 
the late Government gave up the 
whole Hinterland of Sierra Leone. We 
allowed the French to make encroach- 
ments on our Niger territory, and we had 
made enormous concessions to France in 
Madagascar. To-night they heard there 
was a good prospect even ef our com- 
mercial rights—under existing treaties— 
being abrogated. We had followed the 
French and Russian lead in Armenia, 
to our great loss and to the injury of the 
Armenians. In the Far East, the late 
Government allowed Franceand Russia to 
have their own way. As to the settle- 
ment of the war between China and 
Japan, Lord Rosebery allowed our 
natural ally —Japan—to be crushed 
out of the advantages she had gained 
in Northern China, to be driven out of 
Port Arthur, and probably out of Korea 
also. We allowed great advantages 
to be obtained by Russia in the 
north of China, and we allowed equally 
great advantages to be gained by France 
in relation to her trade in South-Eastern 
China. We had made all these conces- 
sions to the Government of the French 
Republic. He was not prepared to say 
that some of them would not have 
been worth making if there was the 
slightest evidence that we had got any- 
thing in return; but he could not 
find a trace of any quid pro quo. 
As to their new Egyptian policy, he 
heartily congratulated the Government, 
because by the advance to Dongola 
we were endeavouring to undo in 
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some degree the appalling results of 
the greatest crime and blunder which 
was ever committed by any Government 
in this century, viz., the evacuation of the 
Soudan in 1884 and 1885. That blunder 
had cost the Soudan loss incredible 
and indescribable, and horrors and _ suf- 
ferings almost unparalleled in the history 
of the world. No one could read the 
accounts given hy Father Ohrwalder and 
Slatin Pasha without realising the hor- 
rible suffering which our cowardly policy 
in 1884 and 1885 inflicted upon the un- 
fortunate people of the Soudan. The 
Government proposed under the stress of 
necessity to try to undo a portion of the 
misery inflicted by that surrender. It 
might have been supposed that this would 
have been an occasion on which we 
should have had the congratulation and 
support of the Government of the 
French Republic. Quite the contrary. 
The moment we undertook a necessary 
and humane policy of this kind, every 
difficulty was thrown in our way 
by the French Government. He would 
not deal with the Dongola question in 
detail, but that expedition and the 
conduct of the French Government with 
regard to that advance had been of great 
use to this country in one respect. It 
had been the touchstone which had 
shown them who were their true friends 
and where their true support could 
be found. They were embarked on, 
perhaps, an expensive and prolonged 
enterprise in the interest of Egypt and 
the Soudan, yet they found themselves 
harassed at every point by the French 
Government assisted by Russia. Where 
did their support come from? The 
Governments of Italy and Austria 
heartily supported them, and Germany, 
though with less enthusiasm, perhaps, 
joined in supporting the policy of 
the Government. That was a point 
he had often endeavoured to impress 
upon the House—that their true allies 
were the great stable monarchies of 
Central Europe, and that it was 
impossible to hope for any _ satis- 
factory alliance or any considerable 
understanding with France or Russia in 
matters of European policy. He hoped 
this lesson would not be lost on the 
country. Their only hope of recovering 
their position in Europe, and, above all, 
defending the general peace was to rely 
on the support of what is known as the 
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Triple Alliance. He wanted to say a 
few words about the position of affairs 
in the Far East. Although not at the 
moment attracting great public notice, 
and although not openly menacing at 
the present time, affairs in the Far 
East might develop an early crisis. 
The Japanese were deprived of the 
position which they had won by their 
courage and skill by a combination 
of Great European Powers, and he 
contended that the only way in which 
England could uphold her enormous in- 
terests in the Far East, in China and in 
the Northern Pacific, was by an under- 
standing with Japan. The late Gov- 
ernment allowed Japan to be deprived 
of the main results of its victory over 
China. It was in the power of this 
country, without challenging a contest 
with any Great Power, but simply by 
her moral influence and support, to 
give Japan on the seas that protection 
which alone Japan required in order to 
hold her own in the North-East of Asia. 
That was a matter to which he ventured 
to call the attention of the Government. 
The late Government were confronted by 
the crisis, and they had it in their power, 
by raising their hand, to prevent the 
coercion of Japan by France and Russia. 
As a matter of fact, they abandoned 
Japan to the Franco-Russian coercion, 
and then, forsooth, tried to take credit 
for not joining the coercers of Japan. 
He trusted nothing of the kind would 
be allowed to happen in future. A close 
entente with the gallant and progressive 
Japanese nation was the true policy for 
this country in the Far East. 

*Sir C. DILKE said, the Under Secre- 
tary of State, in his reply, had referred 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Monmouthshire as a mellifluous speech. 
He thought that speech was a very good 
one, and put the case admirably. The 
right hon. Gentleman had actually de- 
nied that night that the river Mekong 
flowed through the province of Yunnan ; 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman, 
since he had come into oftice, must have 
lost that accurate knowledge of Siam 
which he once possessed, 

*Mr. CURZON said, the right hon. 
Member had misunderstood him. He 
had said that the river rose in Tibet. 

*Sir C. DILKE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman might forget what he had 
said ; but it was as he had stated, and 
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his hon. Friend beside him was perfectly 
accurate in the statement he had made. 
He agreed with what had fallen from 
the late Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs as to this Agreement. The right 
hon. Gentleman the present Under 
Secretary had said that this Treaty was 
popular with the Government of India, 
the Government of Siam, and the British 
merchants, and that those were the parties 
principally concerned. The Indian Gov- 
ernment might be to some extent satis- 
fied with that part of the Treaty which 
dealt with their side of Siam, but as _ re- 
garded the other two parties, he doubted 
if the right hon. Gentleman had repre- 
sented the facts of the case. Although 
one or two traders having financial in- 
terests in the centre of Siam might have 
professed satisfaction with the Treaty, 
he very much doubted whether the 
Chambers of Commerce were satisfied 
with the arrangements which had been 
made. He had read translations of the 
publications of the Siamese Government 
as to this Agreement, and, so far from 
expressing their satisfaction with this 
Treaty, they said that they hoped for 
the best because they were advised by 
their Legations in Paris and London 
that nothing better could be done for 
them. The tone of that statement was 
not that of satisfaction. There were 
several clauses which were peculiar and 
exceptional in this Treaty. There was 
the clause about Tunis, and about the 
Lower Niger, and it was difficult to ex- 
plain why those clauses appeared in this 
Treaty at all. Who was to be pleased 
by these clauses being putin? Arrange- 
ments with regard to the delimitation of 
our territory on the Lower Niger were 
taking place before this Treaty was 
signed. The reason why the Tunis 
Clause, and the Niger Clause were put 
into this Siamese arrangement must 
have been to make this thing more plea- 
sant to French feeling than it would 
have been without these clauses. Of 
course, there were make-weights in the 
Treaty in our favour. For instance, 
there were those clauses in it which gave 
us rights in China which France had 
obtained for herself under her Treaty 
with China. His hon. Friend had 
read to the Committee the actual words 
of the clauses, and showed that the 
rights conferred upon France by the 
terms of her Treaty with China were 
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rights that were geographically peculiar to 
France and limited to her alone, and 
that therefore they could not be trans- 
ferred even by France herself to Great 
Britain. Francehad annexed to the Treaty 
a Declaration intended for home consump- 
tion, which showed that we could obtain 
no advantages under those rights s0 
transferred to us. No doubt these 
clauses, which purported to embody the 
agreement arrived at between the two 
countries had been considered by Her 
Majesty's Government and the French 
Government, and had been drawn up 
with the view of pacifying the French, 
but he was afraid that that object had 
not been attained. With regard to 
Siam, the Treaty had been entered into, 
and all that we could do now was to en- 
deavour to make the best of it. One com- 
plaint he had to make was that the Foreign 
Office did not give the country the in- 
formation with regard to the territories 
under its control that the Colonial Office 
did. If they had received as much in- 
formation with regard to the Niger as 
they would if the territories had been 
under the control of the Colonial Office, 
they would have known more of the com- 
munications which had passed during 
the last few years between the Niger 
Company and the French Government. 
As it was, however, there was a total 
absence of information on the subject. 
No such information was given by the 
Foreign Office as the Colonial Office 
would and did give with regard to the 
territories under their control. No ac- 
count had been given of the revenues 
derived from these territories. An 
undertaking had, however, been now 
given that the boundaries of the terri- 
tories on the Lower Niger should be 
settled. That in itself was a matter 
much to be desired, because, during the 
last few years, the delimitation of these 
boundaries had almost led to war. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Nortb- 
ampton) said, that he did not know that 
he so entirely agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman sitting by his side with re- 
gard to the Siamese question as he did 
in regard to some other matters. This 
question of the frontiers, to use a vulgar- 
ism, never caught on in England, and, 
indeed, no one cared very much about 
it. Inasmuch as nobody seemed to know 
whence the Mekong came and whither it 
flowed, it did seem absolutely ridiculous 
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to think that under the late Government 
we were within an inch of war upon 
some question as to the frontier that 
should be drawn on one side or other jof 
this river. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite asked why it was that a vote of 
want of confidence had not been pro- 

from the Front Opposition Bench 
in regard to the action of the Govern- 
ment upon the Siamese question. The 
reason was that if anyone had got up on 
that Bench and moved a vote of want 
of confidence in the Government because 
they had come to what he called a rea- 
sonable settlement of this question, he 
would find himself in a minority even on 
the Bench on which he sat. He con- 
gratulated the Government on having 
been wise in this matter, and his only 
regret was that they had not applied to 
other parts of the world the principle 
they had applied to the settlement of the 
Mekong difficulty. Complaint was made 
that although better relations had been 
established with France in Asia, the 
effect of that had been weakened by the 
action of the Government elsewhere. He 
was sorry that was so; but still, he 
thought, so far, so good, and he was 
glad to think that if we were not en- 
tirely in harmony with France in Africa, 
at least, thanks to the present Govern- 
ment, we were in harmony with her in 
Asia. As to Siam, we had no more 
right to Siam than the French. First 
we took Lower Burma, then we took 
Upper Burma, and because we did so we 
came to the conclusion that we had 
special rights in Siam. If we acquired 
any rights in Siam for having stolen a 
province on one side, surely the French 
had acquired the same rights by stealing 
a province on the other side. [Zaugh- 
ter.| He would have preferred to see 
both the French and English Govern- 
ments leave the Siamese to themselves. 
He was altogether opposed to European 
Governments going about in this 
grandiose way and annexing territories 
nominally in the interests of civilisation 
or Christianity, or for the purpose of 
putting down plurality of marriages— 
[lawghter|—whereas, in reality, they 


wanted to steal other persons’ goods. 
Both the English and French Govern- 
ments had cast their eyes on _ this 
Naboth’s vineyard, and he was, there- 
fore, very glad that instead of foolishly 
going to war, the Government had come 
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to a reasonable agreement in the matter. 
He had not the slightest idea as to the 
merits or any of the details of the ques- 
tion. He could not even follow the 
names of the different places alluded to ; 
but he did say that whenever a Govern- 
ment—he did not care whether it was 
Liberal or Conservative—substituted for 
bullying and threatening and declara- 
tions of possible war, a fair and reason- 
able negotiation based on the give and 
take principle, with an ultimate proposal 
for arbitration, that Government would 
have his support. 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Curzon) had attacked 
him for asserting that the Mekong was 
a possible waterway for commercial pur- 
poses. He now held in his hand a book, 
to a passage of which he would call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention. The 
book was published this year by a gen- 
tleman who had been in Siam and had 
been upon the Mekong himself, which 
was more, he believed, than the right 
hon. Gentleman had done. He said :— 

‘“‘ Bordering on the three Chinese provinces of 
Yun-nan, Kwang-si and Kwang-tung, and 
within easy reach of Szu-chuan, they possess 
in the two important waterways of the Songka 
and the Mekong unrivalled facilities for pene- 
trating into the heart of China.” 


Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) called attention to certain griev- 
ances of the natives of the Niger Com- 
pany’s territory. These grievances arose 
out of the right of the natives to trade 
in their own markets. It appeared that 
complaints were made by the natives to 
the Home Government as far back as 
1876, when certain proposals were made 
to which the natives objected, and a long 
dispute ensued, extending over a period 
of six years. Then, Consul Hewitt 
went up the Niger and opened the ques- 
tion again with the natives, and 
they signed an agreement with him 
which assured to them the sole 
trading rights in their own markets. 
This did not satisfy the natives, and in 
1884 and 1885 the French Government 
made advances to them and tried to in- 
duce them to sign certain commercial 
treaties with the French to the exclusion 
of the English merchants who had before 
been in possession of these markets. The 
natives declined to sign the treaties, and 
in 1886 they entered into an important 
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trade treaty with this country by which 
it was agreed that all the markets should 
be absolutely free, and that the natives 
and European traders should be able to 
use them equally. Article 6 of the 
treaty laid this down perfectly clear. 
But very soon after the treaty was signed 
Consul Hewitt again went back to the 
Niger territory and acquainted the chiefs 
with the fact that the Government had 
granted a Charter to the Royal Niger 
Company. By the rules of the Charter 
and the regulations enforced under it, 
which were approved by that House, the 
natives were prevented trading in the 
markets which had been guaranteed 
them by their treaty with this country 
only a very short time before. The 
Report of Sir John Kirke, and the dis- 
turbances in the Brass district, conclu- 
sively proved that, under the present 
regulations, it was absolutely impossible 
for the natives to trade in their own 
markets. In order to be able to trade 


equally on the Niger, any native of Brass 
had to pay, in the first place, £50 for a 
licence to trade, then £10 a year extra 
for every trade station at which he 
earried on his trade, and £100 annually 


if he carried on a_ trade in liquor. 
Without making these payments it 
was absolutely impossible for the 
natives to do any business in the Niger 
territory. In consequence of being thus 
deprived of their trade the natives had 
been obliged to take to smuggling. They 
had practically to choose between smug- 
gling and losing their trade in the 
markets which they had been using for 
generations. Sir John Kirke himself 
said that under existing conditions there 
was and must be smugglers if the natives 
were to trade at all in these markets. It 
seemed to him most unjust, after this 
country had guaranteed the natives free 
rights in all the markets of the Niger 
territory, that then the House should 
approve of regulations which practically 
compelled the selfsame natives to have 
recourse to smuggling in order to keep 
from starvation. Their canoes were 
seized by the Company’s servants, and 
without being challenged the natives 
were shot on the assumption that they 
were engaged in smuggling. It seemed 
rather a strong punishment to be shot 
for smuggling, but to be shot without 
even being challenged, without any con- 
traband goods being found upon them, 
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but when they were simply carrying 
goods from one part to another, was a 
high handed proceeding, and one which 
the Government ought to render it im- 
possible for the Niger Company to carry 
on any longer. There were also allega- 
tions that the Company ill-treated native 
women in these districts, and whilst 
they had not attempted in any way to 
meet many of the charges, they had 
answered others by the evidence of 
servants in their own pay which, he con- 
tended, was the most unsatisfactory 
testimony it was possible to obtain. He 
would ask the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to ascertain if the regu- 
lations of the Niger Company could not 
be revised so as to prevent the natives 
being unjustly treated in the future as 
they had been in the past. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
asked if the Government had come to 
any conclusion as to the Niger Protec- 
torate being transferred from the control 
of the Foreign to that of the Colonial Office. 
It was essential that if any control was 
to be kept over a Chartered Company 
like the Niger Company it should be 
transferred to the Colonial “ffice, which 
was better equipped for dealing with it 
than the Foreign Office could be. The 
latter had so many things of a different 
nature to deal with that it could not 
keep proper control over the Niger 
Company. On the Opposition side of 
the House it was recognised that the 
Colonial Secretary, in dealing with 
African matters, had shown an energetic 
and powerful spirit, and that he had 
dealt in the spirit of a strong man with 
the Chartered Company. It was emi- 
nently desirable that the same spirit 
shown in South Africa should be shown 
in West Africa to the Niger Company, 
and that the transfer of the Niger Coast 
Protectorate from the Foreign Office 
to the Colonial Office should be carried 
out. 

*Mr. CURZON explained that the 
transfer could not be carried out. <A 
Conference relating to the Niger Pro- 
tectorate was even now taking place in 
Paris. It was essentially a Foreign 
Office Conference, held under Foreign 
Office auspices, and all the negotiations 
had been through the Foreign Office. 
The other matter that had been alluded 
to was under the consideration of the 
Foreign Office at that moment. Sir 
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George Goldie had been in communi- 
cation with our representative at Old 
Calabar. It was hoped to prevent a 
recurrence of recent events, and to take 
steps which would tend to the consolida- 
tion of the Protectorate in the future. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) appealed to the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs and the 
Colonial Secretary to give the suggested 
transfer of the Niger Protectorate from 
the Foreign to the Colonial Office their 
attention. His own experience at the 
Colonial Office, and seeing something of 
the working of the Niger Company, 
decidedly led him to the conclusion, not 
necessarily that it was badly adminis- 
tered, but that there was a strong sus- 
picion on the part of merchants dealing 
with West Africa that the Niger Company 
was treated in a different way from 
others, and that the Company had a 
monopoly from which a great deal of 
evil resulted. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, he wished to 
address to the Secretary for the Colonies 
questions which concerned his Depart- 
ment. Was there any truth in the 
statements which had appeared in the 
last few days reporting the immediate 
retirement of Sir Hercules Robinson 
from the post he occupies ; what pre- 
cautions, if any, are taken in South 
Africa to keep the Colonial Office better 
informed than the officials appear to 
have been during certain recent occur- 
rences in that part of the world? 
Without referring to those occurrences, 
he was justified in asking whether the 
Colonial Office had taken any steps to 
improve the character of what he might 
term their Intelligence Department so far 
as South Africa was concerned. There 
was a widespread feeling that the 
Colonial Office were, to some extent, in 
the dark as regarded these occurrences ; 
and he asked for an assurance that steps 
would be taken to improve the method 
of obtaining information for the Colonial 
Office. Another point he wished to 
mention was one on which at Question 
time a Question was addressed to the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and the answer he gave was not, under 
the circumstances, a surprising one ; he 
asked that notice should be given of the 
Question. It related to Delagoa Bay ; 
the character of the reply was calculated 
to give rise to one interpretation only, 
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and that was that he was not prepared 
to deny the statement which had been 
published in the newspapers. There 
were reasons why the House ought to 
know at the earliest possible time 
whether or not there was any foundation 
for the statement respecting the alleged 
purchase of Delagoa Bay. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamsBer- 
LAIN, Birmingham, W.): The hon. 
Gentleman asks me whether there is 
any truth in the report about the retire- 
ment of Sir H. Robinson. I have not 
seen any such report, and I have not 
heard anything about it either from 
Sir H. Robinson or anyone else. The 
hon. Member asks me whether any 
change will be made in the Intelligence 
Department of the Colonial Office. The 
speaker who preceded him was anxious 
that very large additional territory 
should be transferred to the Colonial 
Office. If the Colonial Office is already 
so badly served I am afraid we shall not 
be able to put in a claim to larger 
responsibilities. But I am not aware 
that the Colonial Office has been badly 
served with regard to its intelligence 
from South Africa ; on the contrary, I 
am perfectly satisfied with it, and I 
think there is no occasion to make any 
change. As to the matter of very great 
importance referred to by the hon. 
Member respecting Delagoa Bay, I am 
very glad to be able to givea reply. I 
understand that in some papers a definite 
statement has appeared to the effect 
that the purchase of ,Delagoa Bay has 
been concluded, and that even the sum 
said to have been paid for it has been 
stated. Sir, there is not an atom of 
foundation for the statement. [Cheers. | 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE urged that 
the Report stage of the Vote might be 
taken at an hour when there would be 
time to raise questions which had not 
been discussed in Committee. 


Mr. FLYNN and Mr. 
KNOX made a similar appeal. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, the Education Bill would 
be brought in on Tuesday. On Monday, 
the first Order would be the Naval 
Works Bill, which ought not to take 
long ; then would come the Motion to 
get the Speaker out of the Chair, and 
then the Report of the Vote on Account, 
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when there ought to be time to discuss 
any questions left unconsidered. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES (COMPENSA- 
TION, &c.). 

Resolution reported, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of compensation for damage caused to any 
lands, within the limits prescribed by Order of 
Her Majesty in Council, that may become pay- 
able under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to facilitate the execution of 
Military Manceuvres; and the payment of 
remuneration to the Compensation Officers and 
Members of the Court of Arbitration appointed 
under the said Act.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (EMPLOYMENT 
AND RATING) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday 27th 
April. 


POLLING ARRANGEMENTS (LONDON) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 24th June. 


LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
24th April. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
17th April. 


RIGHTS OF WAY PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
21st April. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 22nd April. 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th April. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Fisheries Acts re- 
lating to Norfolk and Suffolk ; ordered 
to be brought in by Captain Pretyman, 
Mr. Penrose FitzGerald, and Mr. Legh ; 
presented accordingly, and read 1°; to 
be read 2° upon Thursday 9th April, 
and to be printed.—{ Bill 164.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


On the Question that ‘‘ This House do 
now adjourn,” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, I wish to make it clear 
what business is to be taken on Monday 
and Tuesday of next week. On Monday 
the first Order will be the Third Reading 
of the Naval Works Bill; the next will 
be the Motion that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair on the Civil Service Estimates ; 
and the third will be the Report of the 
Vote on Account and the Report of the 
Supply already taken. I shall move to 
suspend the 12 o’clock Rule in order that 
business may not be interrupted, and I 
shall give notice of the Motion by which 
the House will be asked to meet at 12 
o’clock on Tuesday, in order that the 
Education Bill may be introduced. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.), asked 
whether the Naval Works Bill and the 
Vote on Account could not be got through 
early on Monday, as his hon. Friends had 
no desire to sit late. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : If the hon. Member will use his 
influence with his friends I will use my 
influence with mine. [Zaughter.| 


Adjourned at five minutes after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 30th March 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATERFORD INFIRMARY BILL. 


As amended, considered ; to be read 
the Third time. 


DIVORCE BILLS. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on Divorce Bills do consist of Ten 
Members. 


The Committee was accordingly nom- 
inated of, Mr. Attorney-General, Mr. 
Atkinson, Mr. J. B. Balfour, Sir Robert 
Finlay, Mr. Hemphill, Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, The Lord Advocate, Sir John 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Reid, and Mr. 
Wodehouse—(Sir John Mowbray.) 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NO. 1) BILL. 


Read 2°, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NO. 2) BILL. 


Read 2°, and committed. 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 

Copy ordered, 

“ Of Statistical Tables relating to Emigration 
and Immigration from and into the United 


Kingdom in the year 1895, and Report to the 
Board of Trade thereon.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 130.] 
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Accidents, 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 
Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence 


taken before the Select Committee on 
the Rule of the Road at Sea, in Session 


1895, be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Rule of the Road at Sea. 
—(The Attorney-General.) 





BURIALS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from 
Wednesday, Ist April, till Tuesday, 21st 
April. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from Friday, 
17th April, till Friday, 24th April. 


QUESTIONS. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. HAROLD RECKITT (Lincoln- 
shire, Brigg): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
series of articles on the subject of Em- 
ployers’ Liability which have recently 
appeared in the Sun newspaper, and just 
issued in pamphlet form, wherein state- 
ments are made on the authority of the 
Board of Trade statistics, that the num- 
ber of persons killed and injured in 
industrial accidents during the year 
1895, were 4,533 and 27,197 respec- 
tively ; and whether he will take steps 
at once to introduce the promised Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill in order to 
diminish the risks ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarrHew Wuirte Riptey, Lancashire, 


| Blackpool): I have seen the pamphlet 


referred to in the Question, and the 
numbers given are, unhappily, substan- 
tially correct. I am unable at present 


_to indicate the precise date when I can 


introduce the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
I may, perhaps, add, so far as the im- 
portant question of saving life is con- 
cerned, that I shall very shortly intro- 
duced a Coal Mines Regulation Bill, 
which is directly intended for this 
object. 


S 
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ARTILLERY AMMUNITION. 


CotoneL LONG (Worcestershire, 
Evesham): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether it 
is true that the batteries of artillery 
armed with the new 12-pounder and 
15-pounder guns are to be supplied for 
the annual practice this year with old- 
pattern 12-pounder ammunition instead 
of their proper ammunition ? 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Guildford, Surrey): Yes, Sir; the 
batteries will this year be supplied with 
old-pattern ammunition. There is a 
large store of old-pattern ammunition, 
and as the instruction gained with it at 
gun practice is for general purposes the 
same as from the use of new- pattern 
ammunition, it has been considered 
desirable not to waste entirely the ex- 
isting store. The new ammunition can- 
not, moreover, be properly issued for 
practice until a reserve sufficient for all 
purposes has been accumulated. 


MILITIA OFFICERS. 


CotoneL SANDYS _ (Lancashire, 
Bootle) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the want of 
officers in the Militia, amounting to 
some 600 in the force at the present 
time ; whether he is aware that, under a 
royal warrant, Line officers who elect to 
serve with Militia are allowed to do so 
for ten years on pay and are then retired 
compulsorily ; and whether, in view of 
the want of such officers in the Militia 
at the present time, he will consider the 
advisability of allowing them to continue 
serving in the Militia regiments so long 
as they are favourably reported upon by 
their commanding officers ? 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The number of 
Militia officers is nearly 600 below the 
establishment. The compulsory retire- 
ment referred to in the Question is from 
the Army, not the Militia. The officer’s 
half-pay stops at the end of ten years 
after leaving the Regular forces, but 
there is nothing to prevent his continu- 
ance in the Militia. In any case, very 
few officers are affected, as only seven 
took advantage last year of tnis system 
of retirement from the Army. 


{COMMONS} 





Pensions, 


VACCINATION COMMISSION. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp. 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board (1) whether 
Inquiries have been made by the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination into out- 
breaks of small-pox at Warrington, 
Leicester, and other places ; (2) when the 
results of those Inquiries will be made 
public ; and (3) what opportunity will be 
given to those who have taken local 
interest in the matter to represent any 
observations thereon to the Royal Com- 
mission before it presents its final 
Report ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuap.in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I have 
made inquiry, and am informed that it 
is the fact that Inquiries have been made 
by the Commission into outbreaks of 
small-pox at Warrington, Leicester, and 
other places. The Commission, however, 
cannot undertake to delay their final 
Report until after the publication of the 
results of these Inquiries. 

Mr. CHANNING: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give me a reply to the 
third paragraph of the Question ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: In reply to that, 
i think it is a question which ought to 
be addressed to the Commission itself. 
I have no authority to interfere. 
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CAMPAIGN PENSIONS. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
what is the present number of Crimean 
veterans in receipt of a pension; and, 
whether he ¢an state what number of 
such veterans, who are not in receipt of 
a pension, are supposed to be living at 
present ? 

Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
Tro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. 
PoweE.L-WILLiAMs, Birmingham, 8.): I 
assume that the Question is intended to 
apply to the Indian Mutiny campaigns 
as well as to the Russian wars. There 
are 2,020 such pensions now payable. 
We do not know accurately the total 
number of the men referred to; but, 
judging from the fact that more than 
2,000 pensions have been claimed under 
the present restricted conditions, and 
that a very large number of soldiers left 
the Army after those campaigns with 
comparatively short service, it may be 
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regarded as certain that the number 
must be far in excess of the number of 
campaign pensions already granted, and 
it has been estimated to be 14,000 or 
15,000. 


RAILWAY TELEGRAPH MESSENGER 
KILLED. 

Mr. W. HAZELL (Leicester) : T beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether his attention has been called to 
an inquest held at Leicester on the 16th 
inst. upon the body of G. W. Lewin, at 
which it transpired that the deceased, 
though aged only 13 years, was regularly 
employed on 10 hours’ night duty as 
goods telegraph messenger at the Mid- 
land Station, Leicester, and in the course 
of carrying messages amongst the goods 
trains was killed by the shunting of some 
trucks, and also to the opinion expressed 
by the coroner and the jury, that boys 
ought not to be engaged on such dan- 
gerous duty, either by night or by day ; 
whether he can state how many boys 
are so employed upon the railways of 
the United Kingdom; whether he is 
aware that the Post Office has for some 
years discontinued employing boys on 
delivering telegrams after 8 p.m., and 
employs men instead ; and, whether he 
will issue a circular to the Railway Com- 
panies advising them to follow the 
example of the Post Office ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcniz, Croy- 
don): I had ordered an inquiry into the 
case referred to before the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question appeared on the Paper. 
When the Report is received the Board 
of Trade will consider what course should 
be adopted. I have no information as 
to the number of boys employed on 
railways. The Midland inform me, how- 
ever, that in future night duty shall not 
be performed by a youth less than 16 
years of age. 


MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 

Mr. J. A. GRETTON (Derbyshire, 
8.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, if all the five battleships of 
the Admiral class, now forming part of 
the Mediterranean Fleet, are still armed 
with the old 6-inch breach-loading guns ; 
and, if he will consider the advisability 
of re-arming those so fitted (which may 
come under repair during the coming 
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financial year) with the new 6-inch quick- 
firing guns? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) : One of these 
ships, the Collingwood, is now being re- 
armed with the new 6-inch quick-firing 
guns, and the others will be taken in 
hand as they come in for repair. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND). 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN: On behalf 


of the hon. Member for Dublin Co. N. 
(Mr. J. J. Cuancy), I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—(1) whether it is a fact that 
it is more than two years since the usual 
initial steps were taken to have a number 
of labourers’ cottages built in the Kells 
Union, and more than a year since the 
usual Local Government Board Inquiry 
was held into the scheme as formulated 
by the Board of Guardians; and (2) 
whether any of the cottages referred to 
have yet been built; and, if not, could 
he explain what is the cause of the 
delay # 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Ieeds, Central): The facts are as stated 
in the first paragraph. The Guardians 
are not yet in a position to proceed with 
the erection of the cottages, as in some 
eight cases petitions have been lodged 
against the Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Order of October last, and 
these objections must be adjudicated on 
by the Privy Council before the Order 
can be acted upon. The scheme is a 
large one, proposing the erection of 81 
cottages at an estimated cost of a good 
many thousand pounds. 


SUNDAY GATHERINGS IN HYDE 
PARK. 


Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether he will 
consider the propriety of framing a fresh 
regulation with respect to Sunday 
gatherings in Hyde Park, which, while 
not interfering with legitimate and bond 
Jide public meetings for the discussion of 
public questions, will put a stop to the 
blasphemous utterances and the perfor- 
mances for personal profit that have been 
permitted in the park on Sunday after- 





noons for some time past ? 
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*SirnMATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Yes, Sir; I am considering with my 
right hon. Friend the First Commissioner 
of Works and with the Law Officers of 
the Crown the possibility of framing 
such a rule, but it is a matter which 
presents considerable difficulties. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): Can the right hon. Gentleman say 
when this decision may be arrived at? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I cannot say that. It will take some 
time, as the difficulties are very con- 
siderable. 


DOMINICA. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, whether 
he will favourably consider the suggestion 
that a loan should be raised on an Im- 
perial guarantee for the development of 
the resources of Dominica, and as the 
best available method of promptly re- 
lieving the Colony of its present em- 
barrassments and removing the obstacles 
to its progress ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I am considering in 
what way any Imperial assistance can 
best be given towards the development 
of the resources of Dominica while duly 
safeguarding the interests of the British 
taxpayer, but I am not as yet in a posi- 
tion to make any statement on the 
subject. 


CLERKS’ LABOUR. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether he is 
aware that last year an Inquiry was pro- 
mised as to the conditions under which 
clerks labour in entering rooms and 
similar places in the City, with a view to 
the necessity for further legislation ; and, 
whether he can state what has been the 
result of that Inquiry ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
My predecessor, in the course of a reply 
to a deputation from the National Union 
of Clerks which he received in March of 
last year, promised to make certain in- 
quiries, and the result of those inquiries 
was, I believe, that he satisfied himself 
that he could not deal with the subject 
in the Factories and Workshops Bill 
then before Parliament. 


{COMMONS} 





(Ireland). 


SCHOOLMASTER DISMISSED. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) : I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether his attention has 
been called to the dismissal of Mr. 
Wilson from the post of schoolmaster of 
the Board School of Hemingford Green, 
on the ground, as stated by the Chairman 
of the Board, that the boys were very 
rude out of school ; that when the clergy- 
man entered the children did not show 
their discipline by standing up ; and that, 
had it not been for the question of the 
religious instruction, he (the Chairman) 
would not have become a Member of the 
Board ; although, according to the report 
of Her Majesty’s Inspector, Mr. Wilson 
is a gentleman who has largely increased 
the efficiency of the, school by careful, 
intelligent, and efficient teaching, and 
has maintained discipline at a point 
which is highly creditable to him ; and, 
whether he intends to take any action 
in regard to this dismissal ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): No communications have 
been addressed to the Committee of 
Council on this subject. Even if the 
facts are as stated in the Question, it is 
not a matter in which the Committee of 
Council have any power to intervene. 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, if his attention has 
been called to the Resolutions passed by 
the Galway Grand Jury in favour of a 
line of railway between Ballyvaghan and 
Oranmore ; and whether, in view of the 
widespread feeling in Galway and Clare 
in favour of this project, the Government 
will take an early opportunity of making 
an announcement on the subject ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received copies of the Resolutions referred 
to. The case of the suggested line of 
railway will be considered in connection 
with other similar proposals. I can 
make no statement beyond this. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that there is a very strong feeling 
amongst all classes in favour of this 
Scheme ; and also whether he is prepared 
to receive a deputation on the subject ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do 
not think I could consent to receive a 
deputation on this subject, at all events 
before the Light Railways Bill is intro- 
duced. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman receive a deputation 
after the Light Railways Bill is intro- 
duced ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I will 
consider that. 


LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPERS. 

Mr. E. B. BAILLIE (Inverness) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether the Departmental 
Committee which is inquiring into the 
condition of English lighthouse-keepers 
embraces also the condition of lighthouse- 
keepers in Scotland ; and, if not, whether 
he will see his way to include them 
within the scope of these investigations ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I think that the 
hon. Member must have misunderstood 
answers which I have given to previous 
Questions on this subject. There is no 
Committee inquiring into the condition 
of English light-keepers, as implied by 
the Question. A Committee is inquiring 
into the administration of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, and the Commissioners of 
Trish Lights informed the Board of Trade 
that they were not able to consider a 
Petition of Irish light-keepers until that 
Committee had made its Report. 


BRISTOL POST OFFICE. 

Mr. LEWIS FRY (Bristol, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether it is the fact that 40 messengers 
attached to the Telegraph Department 
of the Bristol Post Office will shortly be 
discharged on account of their having 
attained 16 years of age, and without 
having any other employment offered to 
them in the Postal Service ; and whether, 
in view of the hardship which will be thus 
inflicted upon a number of young men 
who have satisfactorily fulfilled their 
duties as public servants, he will consider 
the propriety of withdrawing the notice 
of dismissal given to the messengers in 
question, or of modifying the Regulation 
under which they are to be discharged ? 
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*Tuoe SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 

SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansoury, Preston) : 
It is the fact that a number of 
telegraph messengers at Bristol who 
have attained the age of 16 are under 
notice to leave; but the number—ex- 
cluding four who are being discharged 
for unsatisfactory conduct—is 25, and 
not 40, as stated by the hon. Member. 
The Regulation on the point has been 
laid down mainly in the interests of the 
lads themselves. If they remained on 
as telegraph messengers until the age of 
18, the Department would be no more 
able to give them appointments then 
than it is now, and it will be obvious 
that, at the age of 16, lads are better 
able to learn a trade or prepare them- 
selves for other employment than they 
are at the age of 18. 


COCKLING INDUSTRY (LANCASHIRE). 

Mr. RICHARD CAVENDISH 
(Lancashire, N., Lonsdale): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
if he has received a Petition from the 
fishermen of Flookburgh and district in 
Lancashire asking for an alteration in 
the regulations affecting the cockling 
industry ; and, as the matter affects the 
livelihood of a uumber of persons, is he 
able to grant the prayer of the peti- 
tioners, or if he will order a public 
Inquiry to be made into the subject? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have received the 
Petition to which the hon. Member 
refers, and it has been explained to the 
fishermen that these regulations can be 
altered only on the application of the 
Lancashire Sea Fisheries District Com- 
mittee, by whom they were made, and 
who are, under statute, the body charged 
with the supervision of the fisheries of 
the district. I have not yet received 
any such application. 


LINEN AND JUTE INDUSTRIES. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he will consider the 
possibility, in any amendment of the 


Factory Acts, of extending to the linen , 


and jute industries legislation similar to 
that contained in part a of Sub-section 1 
of Section 40 of the Act of 1895? 
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*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
As the Act now stands, piece-workers in 
these industries are supplied individually 
with particulars as to their rates of 
wages. If paragraph a were extended 
as proposed, the rates of wages would 
also have to be exhibited on a placard 
posted in the workroom. But I have 
received no complaints whatever on the 
subject, and, in the opinion of the 
Examiner of Particulars, the extension is 
unnecessary. Jn, these circumstances I 
am not prepared to propose a further 
amendment of an enactment which was 
carefully settled by Parliament less than 
a*yearvago. 

*Sir C. DILKE: If the right hon. 
Gentleman receives a representation from 
the Scottish Mill and Factory Workers’ 
Union, will he consider the question ? 

*Sir- MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I would be happy to receive such a re- 
presentation ; but, if it is to deal with 
the amendment of the Factory Acts, I 
am afraid I cannot enter into that. 


Cordite. 


FEE GRANT (SCOTLAND.) 
Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanark, 8.) : 


I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether | 


it is the case that Scotland has not 
received her proper share of the Fee 
Grant, in consequence of the proportions, 
due‘{to Scotland and England respec- 
tively, having been calculated solely on 
the original Educational Estimates of 
each year, and without taking into 
account the Supplementary Estimates 
voted for England ? 

*Tuoe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuaRLEs Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): It is the case 
that the Fee Grant paid to Scotland 


during the financial year now current, | 
and the three preceding financial years, | 


was based upon the original Estimates of 
each, and that the supplementary Esti- 
mates voted for England were not taken 
into account. Communications on the 
subject have been addressed by the 
Scotch Education Department to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the amount of this Fee Grant should be 
apportioned to Scotland and Ireland not 
upon the amount of the original Estimate, 
but upon the amount actually paid? 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 


hon. Member must give notice of that 
Question. The Question on the Paper 
only relates to Scotland. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
| in view of the fact that the three Queen’s 
| Colleges in Ireland send up for the 
| medical examinations of the Royal Uni- 
versity at least three times as many 
candidates as does the Catholic Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, will he 
explain why one-half of the total of 
Fellows and Examiners appointed by 
the Royal University are apportioned to 
the Catholic University ; and, whether 
there is any clause in the Charter or 
Statutes of the Royal University giving 
this representation to the Catholic Uni- 
| versity at the expense of the Queen’s 
| Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway. 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
|charter and statutes of the Royal Uni- 
| versity of Ireland empower the Senate 
| to appoint or employ such examiners as 
may be necessary, and impose no restric- 
tions as to the persons who may be so 
employed. I am informed by the secre 
taries to the University that it has been 
the usual practice ever since its founda- 
tion to appoint, as far as possible, one- 
half of its ordinary examiners from 
amongst the professors of the endowed 
or Queen’s colleges, and the other half 
from the professors of unendowed col- 
leges. This practice has been followed 
in the medical as well as in the arts 
faculty. 








CORDITE. 

CotoneEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
| Epping) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
| State for India, whether any cordite has 
| been manufactured in India for use by 
| the troops there ? 

| Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
|INDIA (Lord Georce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): As yet no cordite has 
been made in India ; but its manufacture 
is under consideration. 

CotonrL LOCKWOOD : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether the manufacture of cordite, 
which is supplied under contract with 
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Messrs. Kynoch’s works at Arklow, is 
sent to Birmingham upon completion ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Messrs. 
Kynoch hold two contracts—one for gun 
cordite, and one for cordite ammunition. 
The gun cordite is made throughout at 
Arklow, and on completion is delivered 
into Government stores at Purfleet. 
The cordite for the ammunition is 
brought over by Messrs. Kynoch from 
Arklow in the form of paste. It is 
finished at Birmingham, and the cart- 
ridges are made up and completed by 
them at the same place. They are then 
delivered to Woolwich. 


COOKERY LESSONS (BIRMINGHAM). 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, whether he 
has become acquainted with the purport 
of statements lately published in Bir- 
mingham to the effect that a class of 
young girls, at the Waverley Road 
Board Schools, were made to dissect the 
bodies of rabbits ; were these operations 
enjoined by the Government Inspector ; 
if so, were they sanctioned by the 
Department as a necessary part of the 
education of girls; is the kind of teach- 
ing involved to be continued ; and, will 
he see that the use of diagrams as illus- 
trations shall be substituted for such 
experiments ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The dissection 
in question was performed by some 16 
girls, not in an elementary school, but 
in the advanced course of the organised 
science school. Physiology is a com- 
pulsory subject in this course, and the 
regulations of the Science and Art 
Department require a practical acquaint- 
ance, by the use of a microscope, with 
the minute structure of the several 
tissues and organs. None of the girls 
were under 14, and nearly all were over 
15. The Clerk to the Birmingham 
School Board says that the actual dis- 
section was nothing more than any girl 
would necessarily perform in preparing 
a rabbit for stewing, and has probably 
been done without remark in most 
cookery kitchens. 


SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. GORELL BARNES (Kent, 
Faversham): I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether he will 
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take into consideration the desirability 
of providing that the expense of the 
protection of our Sea Fisheries shall be 
defrayed by the Imperial Exchequer, 
und not from local sources derived from 
the counties and boroughs abutting on 
the sea ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) : If it is necessary to employ 
one of Her Majesty’s ships for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Sea Fisheries, the 
expense is of course defrayed by the 
Imperial Exchequer ; but, where this is 
not necessary, I see no ground for alter- 
ing the present law on the subject. 


H.M.S. NORTHAMPTON. 

Str LEONARD LYELL (Orkney 
and Shetland): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, whether the 
cruiser Northampton, now about to start 
on a recruiting trip, is to call at Kirk- 
wall and Lerwick ; and, if this has not 
been already arranged, whether he will 
include these seaports in the list of 
places which the Northampton is to 
visit ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY : As at present advised the 
Northampton will not visit Kirkwall and 
Lerwick in the course of her present 
cruise. 


ST. JAMES’S NATIONAL SCHOOL, 
DEVONPORT. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, whether it 
is the case, as was recently stated at a 
public meeting at Devonport, that the 
Admiralty contributed £30 to the 
St. James’s National School, Keyham, 
Devonport, during the year 1895 ; if so, 
whether there is an annual payment, 
and if he will state the grounds on 
which it is made? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: Yes Sir, a sum of £30 
was awarded by the Admiralty to 
St. James’s Church School at Devonport 
in 1895. The grants to schools in 
dockyard towns fluctuate each year, and 
are not necessarily annual, They are 
made in order to assist schools which are 
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attended by the children of seamen and 
marines and dockyard employés, and are 
allotted independently of religious dis- 
tinctions, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
and other schools sharing with National 
schools in these awards. 


Steam Trawling 


FIRING ON THE HIGHWAY (IRELAND). 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that a man named Patrick 
Keating, of Kylmoracy, county 
Tipperary, was recently charged at 
Carrick-on-Suir Petty Sessions, with 
firing, with intent to injure, a girl 
named Hannah Hickey, while she was 
standing at her own door, and that the 
evidence disclosed that Patrick Keating 
carried the gun along the public road 
although possessing no licence to carry 
arms; that, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Chairman stated that it was 
clear from the evidence the shot was 
fired with the intention of frightening 
the Hickeys, the District Inspector of 
Constabulary, who conducted the prose- 
cution, informed the Magistrates that he 
would not ask them to return the 
defendant for trial, and that the Bench 
consequently refused informations ; and, 
whether the Crown will take steps to 
have the defendant duly tried for the 
offence with which he was charged, and 
will also take proceedings against him 
for carrying arms without a licence ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
substance of the charge against Keating is 
correctly stated in the Question. There 
was, however, no evidence adduced that 
he fired at the girl or at any other person. 
The complainant was unable to say that 
thegun wasdirected at her, and sherefused, 
moreover, to swear that Keating fired at 
her. In the absence of such proof the 
Magistrate declined to send the case for 
trial, but, in view of the fact that it was 
proved the man had discharged his gun 
on the public road, they placed him 
under a rule of bail to keep the peace. 
The Crown, under the circumstances, do 
not propose to take any further steps as 
suggested. The question of instituting 
proceedings against the man for keeping 
a gun without a licence is now being 
considered. He is duly licensed to 
carry a revolver. 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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(Galway Bay). 


AMERICAN MAILS. 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
his attention has been called to the 
Return recently issued showing the time 
respectively occupied in the carriage of 
the mails between New York and 
Queenstown, and between New York 
and Southampton, during the year 1895; 
and whether, in view of the marked 
superiority of the Queenstown route, the 
Postmaster General will represent to the 
postal authorities of the United States 
the advisability of forwarding the mails 
for Great Britain and Ireland vid Queens- 
town? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has, of course, had before him 
the Return prepared in his Department 
for the information of the House show- 
ing the time respectively occupied in the 
carriage of the mails between Queenstown 
and New York and between Southamp- 
ton and New York during the year 1895. 
The United States Post Office is 
thoroughly aware, from weekly returns 
furnished to it by the Postmaster General, 
how the service works by both routes, 
and, speaking generally, sends by the 
Queenstown route all letters, etc., for 
Treland, as well, of course, as all letters, 
etc., for other parts of the United King- 
dom, which are specially superscribed 
for the Queenstown route. Moreover, 
the Saturday mails from New York, con- 
taining letters, etc., for all parts of the 
United Kingdom, are regularly carried 
by the Cunard Company’s steamers 
touching at Queenstown. On Wednes- 
days, when a_ subsidised American 
packet for Southampton and a British 
steamer for Liverpool via Queenstown 
are both starting from New York, and 
the disparity between the transit times 
is small, the United States Post Office 
give the preference to their own sub- 
sidised packet, and the Postmaster 
General can scarcely find fault with them 
for so doing. 
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STEAM TRAWLING (GALWAY BAY). 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he is aware that the 
gunboat recently sent to Galway Bay to 
protect the fishermen from illegal steam 
trawling; has captured two steam trawlers 
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while engaged in this unlawful practice 
in prohibited waters ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that this steam trawling 
places the lives of over 100 Galway 
fishermen in nightly peril, he will in- 
struct the law officers of the Crown to 
prosecute the offenders 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Itis the 
fact that on the 21st instant two steam 
trawlers were seized by a gunboat whilst 
trawling within prescribed limits in 
Galway Bay. Proceedings were at once 
taken against the masters of the trawlers, 
with the result that they were fined £5 
each and costs for the illegal fishing, and 
their nets were forfeited. I also learn 
that they were fined in the further sum 
of £25 each and costs for not burning 
lights on the night of seizure. 


LUNACY. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he has now 
communicated further with the Lunacy 
Commissioners, and if he is now pre- 
pared to make a further statement as to 
the causes of the recent great increase 
of lunacy and the operation of the 4s. 
grant, or to institute an Inquiry into the 
subject ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have had no direct communication 
recently with the Lunacy Commissioners 
on this subject, but I have suggested to 
the Lord Chancellor under whose juris- 
diction they are, that, in view of the 
interest that is being taken in the ques- 
tion, it might be desirable to follow the 
precedent set by the Irish Government, 
and direct the Commissioners or some of 
them to make special inquiries as to the 
causes of the increase of lunacy, and 
embody their conclusions in the next 
annual report, or in a special Paper to be 
laid on the Table of the House. 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE’S SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON. 

Mr. CHARLES MORLEY (Breck- 
nock): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, whether the Education Department 
have allowed the managers of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s School, Paddington, to 
amend their accounts for the year 1894-5 
by including in them the special fund 
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raised for structural alterations ; whether 
he is aware that, in consequence of that 
amendment of accounts, the sum of 
£94 18s. 7d., which had been deducted 
under Article 107 of the Code, his been 
refunded to the managers ; and whether, 
under Article 90 of the Code, any outlay 
is permitted on the premises beyond the 
cost of ordinary repairs to appear in the 
school accounts ? 

Str JOHN GORST: The facts are as 
stated. The expenditure was allowed 
under Article 90, because it was found 
that the works done were “renewals” 
and not “ alterations.” 


Grants. 


EDUCATION GRANTS. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (1) whether he is aware that the 
Scotch Education Grant Act of 1892 
contains precisely the same words relat- 
ing to the fee grant as the Irish Act of 
the same year, and whether he can ex- 
plain why, under these circumstances, 
the Treasury submitted to Parliament in 
1893-4 and 1894-5 an estimate of a 
fixed amount for Ireland but of an in- 
creasing amount for Scotland ; (2) whe- 
ther he can explain why the Scotch 
grant was calculated with reference to 
the amount of the English Estimates 
and not with reference to the English 
grant, as prescribed by the Act ; and (3) 
whether any application was received 
from the Scotch Education Department 
or from the Irish National Education 
Commissioners claiming that the grants 
for Scotland and Ireland respectively 
should be calculated with reference to 
the English grants and not the English 
Estimates ; and, if so, when such applica- 
tion was received ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir; the 
words are the same in the two Acts. 
The amounts submitted to Parliament in 
the years mentioned were those asked 
for by the Scotch and Irish Education 
Departments respectively. The point 
referred to in the last paragraph of the 
Question was first raised as regards 
Scotland in February 1895 and as regards 
Ireland in February 1896. 

Mr. KNOX : Does the Treasury dis- 
claim all responsibility for the framing 
of the Estimates referred to in the 
Question ? 
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*Mr. HANBURY: Certainly. They 
are submitted by the Commissioners of 
Education. 


Indian 


VAGRANCY. 

Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if his attention has 
been called to a Petition of the Mans- 
field Board of Guardians, dated 26th 
June 1895, as to the increase of vagrancy, 
and the heavy burden imposed by cer- 
tain unions thereby ; and whether he 
will consider the advisability of an In- 
quiry into this subject, with a view to 
enforcing the principle that each locality 
should be responsible for its own poor ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I have had under 
my attention the Memorial referred to, 
together with a letter received from the 
Mansfield Board of Guardians on the 
21st of this month. There has, un- 
doubtedly, been a considerable increase 
of vagrancy of late years, and the Board, 
in a circular letter which was issued by 
them last month, have stated their views 
as to the course which should be adopted 
by Boards of Guardians with regard to 
the relief of this class of poor, and have 
expressed their opinion that if the regu- 
lations which are now in force are en- 
forced by Boards of Guardians generally 
throughout the country, the number of 
persons relieved as vagrants would be 
largely diminished. The Mansfield 
Board of Guardians, it appears, desire 
an Inquiry with a view to the relief of 
the casual poor being placed under a sys- 
tem of State control, so that the ex- 
pense of such relief may be borne 
partially by Capitation or other grants 
by the State. I cannot direct an In- 
quiry for the purpose suggested. 


DELAGOA BAY. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, if there is any truth in 
the statement that negotiations are in 
progress with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for the purchase of Delagoa Bay 
by England ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I an- 
swered the Question at the last sitting 
of the House. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The Question 
I wish to ask is, whether there have been 
any negotiations 4 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have 
already stated that there is not an atom 
of foundation for the rumour. 


MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER SHOOTING, 

Mr. A. MONEY-WIGRAM (Essex, 
Romford): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether he 
has considered the question and would 
be prepared to recommend the granting 
to the Militia and Volunteers the same 
scale of prizes in musketry as is awarded 
to the Regular Army under Paragraph 
188, Chap. 7, “ Musketry Instructions 
1894”; or, if not, whether he would 
recommend the granting of the lower 
allowance to the Volunteers on the scale 
of prizes granted to the Militia under 
Paragraph 637, “ Militia Regulations 
1894”? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Lord Lansdowne 
is not disposed to make anv addition to 
the present inducements to good shooting 
in the Volunteers, which he regards as 
sufficient. The conditions under which 


the Militia practice firing do not, in his 
opinion, justify the same scale of prizes 
as are given to the Regular Army. 


INDIAN ARMY. 

Mr. HERBERT DUNCOMBE (Cum- 
berland, Egremont): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, in reference 
to the alarming statements made in the 
Annual Report of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner to the Government of India for 
1894 as to the prevalence of venereal 
diseases in the Indian Army, and which 
statements are admitted to be true, what 
steps he proposes to take to remedy the 
evil? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
growth of venereal disease in the Indian 
Army, consequent upon the abolition of 
the previous protective measures against 
it—|cheers|—has been a source of great 
concern to the Government of India, 
who report that it prevails “to such an 
extent as to constitute a most serious 
cause of inefficiency in the Army.” The 
Government of India are considering 
what instructions or regulations it may 
be possible for them to issue to mitigate 
this scourge and without infringing the 
restriction imposed upon them by the 
Resolution passed by this House upon 
this subject. 
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Mr. DUNCOMBE: Is there any 

ibility of those Resolutions being 
rescinded? [Cheers. | 

[No answer was returned. | 


REVENUE RETURN. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether he is willing to grant, for the 
years ended 3lst March 1895 and 31st 
March 1896, a Return in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper No. 314, being a 
Return showing, for the year ended the 
3lst day of March 1894—(1) the amount 
contributed by England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, respectively, to the Revenue 
collected by Imperial officers ; (2) the 
expenditure on English, Scottish and 
Irish services met out of such Revenue ; 
and (3) the Balances of Revenue con- 
tributed by England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, respectively, which are available 
for Imperial expenditure ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir; the 
Government are willing to grant this 
Return. 


STREET PREACHING (SLIGO.) 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, will he state on 
whom will fall the expense involved by 
the dispatch of a large force of con- 
stabulary, consisting of a district in- 
spector, a head constable, nine sergeants, 
and fifty men, from head-quarters to 
Sligo, to aid the local authorities to cope 
with the situation caused by the open-air 
preaching held in that town; is he aware 
that the proper authorities have con- 
demned this street preaching as an act of 
obstruction and calculated to provoke 
disorder and breaches of the peace, and 
that these preachers have been offered 
the use of large halls in the town, and of 
open spaces outside the town; and, whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, the 
police authorities will take steps to so 
deal with cases of alleged obstruction as 
will tend to preserve peace and order in 
the town of Sligo? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: One 
officer, one head constable, nine sergeants 
and 40 men were sent from headquarters 
to Sligo in connection with the open-air 
preaching. A portion of the expense 
entailed in dispatching this force will be 
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charged to the Borough of Sligo. The 
local Magistrates and the Corporation 
of Sligo have condemned the preaching, 
as stated. The preachers have been 
offered the use of the Town Hall and 
also, I believe, an open space of ground 
for the purpose of holding their services, 
an offer which, in my opinion, they 
would be acting wisely in accepting. I 
think it would be equally wise if those 
having influence in the district would 
advise the people not to molest the 
preachers. The police have instructions 
to prevent, and have prevented, any 
obstruction being caused to the thorough- 
fares in Sligo by preaching in the 
streets. The rioting and disorder which 
have necessitated the presence of an 
extra force of police, have arisen from 
attacks made by the mob upon the 
preachers walking through the streets to 
and from the place of preaching. 


CARRIAGE OF MAILS (IRELAND). 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether the 
new line of railway from Galway to 


Clifden has yet been utilised for the 
carriage of the mails; and, if not, what 
is the cause of the delay, and when will 
an arrangement be come to on the 
matter ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: There are no 
trains running on the line at hours 
suitable for the night mail, but the 
Department is considering whether any 
advantage would accrue from using the 
Company’s trains for the day mail. It 
is not clear that they afford any advan- 
tage over the existing road service. 


WARRANT OFFICERS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether he will consider the 
hardship of withholding long service 
medals from warrant officers, inasmuch 
as a non-commissioned officer of 18 years’ 
service can apply for the medal, but a 
warrant officer of 17 years’ service is not 
entitled to it although senior in rank ? 

Mr. POWELL - WILLIAMS: The 
medal is a testimony of good conduct as 
well as of long service ; and upon the 
latter point I think I cannot do better 
than read to my. hon. Friend the words 
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of a recent minute of the Adjutant- 
General, viz. :— 


‘*Tt would not be right, we think, to raise 
any question of rewarding a warrant officer for 
good conduct, because the fact of his holding 
the warrant raises him above the suspicion of 
bad conduct.” 


CYCLISTS IN THE MALL. 


Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD (Cam- 
bridge) : I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works if he will take into his 
consideration whether one of the four 
avenues in the Mall, on the north side 
of St. James’ Park, might be reserved 
for cyclists within reasonable hours, one 
avenue being, under present arrange- 
ments, reserved for carriages, and the 
other three (two of which are wide) 
being open to pedestrians ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axkers-Dovc.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) : I regret I can give my 
hon. Friend no other answer than the 
one I gave a few days since to the hon. 
Member for the Bosworth Division of 
Leicestershire, namely, that the matter 
is receiving consideration. 


FLAX INDUSTRY (ULSTER). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) has he 
seen a statement made by Mr. William 
M’Cammond, of Cherryvale, Belfast, 
with regard to the handling of flax in 
Ulster, recommending improved methods 
which, if adopted, would greatly benefit 
growers ; and (2) whether, seeing that in 
the past season large quantities of flax 
were sold at prices so low as 2s. 6d. per 
stone, he will recommend the appoint- 
ment of a small Commission, or adopt 
such other means as he may deem best, 
to have the various methods of handling 
flax thoroughly investigated in the in- 
terests of the farmers of Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
not seen the statement referred to in 
the first paragraph, though I am in- 
formed that many competent authorities 
are of opinion that loss is incurred by 
Trish farmers owing to the manner in 
which flax is usually handled. I believe 
that a thorough investigation as to the 
relative merits of the systems adopted in 
Ireland and on the Continent for the 


Mr. Powell- Williams. 
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culture and treatment of flax would 
yield information of undoubted value to 
growers of flax in Ireland, and to enable 
the Government to further consider the 
matter the Land Commissioners have 
been authorised to confer generally with 
some of the chief cultivators and users 
of flax in the north of Ireland, to report 
to the Government thereon and, if neces- 
sary, to submit a scheme for the carry- 
ing out of such further investigations as 
may be considered desirable. 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 
Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, if he 
could state what has been the number of 
railway servants killed by accidents in 
which the movement of vehicles used ex- 
clusively on railways was concerned since 
August last, and in what number of 
such fatal accidents there have been 
inquiries held locally by inspectors or 
sub-inspectors of the Board ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Two hundred and 
thirty-two railway servants were killed 
by accidents of this class between 
August and the end of February. Of 
these, four were killed in train accidents. 
The inspecting officers held inquiries in 
these four cases, and of the remainder, 
42 were inquired into by the sub- 
inspectors. 


RAILWAY SUB-INSPECTORS. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther the Return of Railway Accidents 
for the year 1895 will contain the reports 
from the railway sub-inspectors as to 
inquiries carried out by them; or in what 
form, and in what Return, he proposes 
to lay the results of the work done by 
the sub-inspectors before Parliament ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Accident Return 
for 1895 has been presented, and does 
not contain the reports of the sub- 
inspectors. I propose, however, to give 
a summary of their work in the forth- 
coming General Report on Railway 
Accidents. 


KAFIRS IN CHITRAL. 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether any 
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arrangements have been made by the 
Indian Government to afford an asylum 
in our territories, or in those under our 
influence, for the Siah Posh Kafirs who 
have escaped from the Afghan invaders ; 
will the nature of any such arrangement 
be indicated to Parliament ; and whether 
His Highness the Ameer of Kabul has 
caused 16,000 of the Kafirs to be 
deported and distributed amongst the 
local authorities in Afghanistan ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: As I 
stated on February 20, certain Kafirs 
have sought refuge in Chitral, where 
they and others who have joined them 
are being assisted and settled upon small 
grants of land by the Mehtar on con- 
dition that they observe the usual terms 
on which asylum is granted. I have no 
information that is in any sense reliable 
as to the number of Kafir prisoners or 
the treatment of thefn in Afghan terri- 
tory, but judging from what we know of 
the total number of the population of 
Kafiristan, it is highly improbable that 
any such number of prisoners have been 
deported. 

*Sir C. DILKE: 


Dongola 


Ts there no news 


since February, the date named by the 


noble Lord ¢ 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : I stated that 
since February 20 we had received in- 
formation as to further attacks having 
been made ; but all the figures which 
have been published in connection with 
these attacks are supposed to be quite 
untrustworthy. 


SMALL-POX AT GLOUCESTER. 

CotoneL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether he can state 
when the Report of the Commission on 
Vaccination will be laid upon the Table 
of the House; and whether, consider- 
ing the serious outbreak of the disease 
that has recently occurred at Gloucester, 
the Commission will be directed to 
include the circumstances and causes of 
this epidemic within the scope of their 
researches 4 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have communi- 
cated with the Commission, and I have 
been informed that it is impossible to 


name a day when the Commission’s | 


Report will be laid on the Table. The 
Commissioners have been for a long time 
engaged on its preparation, and they 
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hope it will not be long before it is 
presented. We have already sent Dr. 
Sidney Copeland to Gloucester to in- 
quire into and report upon the epidemic. 


Expedition. 


EDUCATION (BACKWARD CHILDREN). 

Mr. J. CUMMING MACDONA 
(Southwark, Rotherhithe): I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whether, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Blind, the Deaf 
Dumb, etc., 1889, special classes have 
been formed by the School Boards of the 
United Kingdom for backward children 
who are unable to profit by the ordinary 
instruction of an elementary school ; and, 
if not, whether the Education Depart- 
ment propose to take any action in the 
matter ; in the event of such classes being 
formed, whether imbeciles would be 
admissible to them ; and, what steps the 
Education Department would require to 
be taken to insure none but proper 
children being admitted to such classes ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: Special classes 
have been formed by some School 
Boards, notably by the London School 
Board. The whole matter is under the 
consideration of the Committe of Coun- 
cil, but they are not yet in a position to 
say if it would be feasible to introduce 
legislation on the subject. It would not 
be proposed to admit imbeciles to such 
classes. 


DONGOLA EXPEDITION. 

*Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether it is 
the fact, as stated in a telegram from 
Cairo published in The Times newspaper 
of 27th March, that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment have informed the Sultan of 
Turkey that the object of the movement 
of Egyptian troops up the Nile from 
Wady Halfa is to recover provinces for- 
merly held by Egypt in the Soudan ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GzorcEe Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port) : Her Majesty’s Government under- 
stand that, the Sultan having requested 
the Khedive to express his views with 
regard to the advance of Egyptian troops 
in the Valley of the Nile, the Khedive, 
in reply, stated that the British and 
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Egyptian Governments have agreed.that 
the movement is opportune for en- 
deavouring to bring back Dongola, which 
is part of a province formerly held by 
Egypt in the Soudan, under Egyptian 
administration, and that an Expedition, 
accordingly, has been dispatched thither. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked, whether 
the explanation given by the Khedive 
was not altogether a different explana- 
tion from that given by her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. CURZON : No sir, the two ex- 
planations are precisely identical. 
| Laughter. | : 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 
it was not the fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government stated as the reason for the 
expedition the necessity of repelling an 
attack on the Egpytian frontier ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is pursuing in an argumentative way the 
Question which has been answered. 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland): With reference to 
the last answer, may I ask whether the 
House is to understand that the object 
of the present expedition is strictly 
limited to the re-conquest of the province 


Recovery 


of Dongola ? 

Mr. CURZON : No, Sir; the House 
is to understand what is the object of 
the expedition, in the eyes of the Gov- 


ernment, from the 
which have been made by Ministers. 
[ Laughter. | 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, whe- 
ther he is now in a position to inform 
the House as to President Kruger’s 
reply to his Dispatch of 4th February, 
and the invitation to visit England ? 

Mr.J.CHAMBERLAITN : I answered 
this Question on Friday, the 27th, and I 
have nothing further to add to that 
reply. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
asked whether the statement contained 
in The Times of Friday last as to an 
offensive and defensive alliance between 
the Transvaal Republic and the Orange 
Free State was corroborated by any in- 
formation which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had received ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have no 
information confirming that statement. 


Mr. George Curzon. 
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POTATO CROP (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. McDERMOTT (Kilkenny, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lientenant of Ireland, whe- 
ther he is aware that the spraying of 
potato crops in Ireland with strawsonite 
has resulted in preserving them from 
blight and of increasing the quantity of 
sound eatable potatoes by one-fourth of 
the yield more than where spraying has 
not been used ; and, whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the Blue-book of 
Agricultural Statistics (Ireland) just 
issued, which shows that where spraying 
has been used the most beneficial results 
were obtained ; and, if so, will he advise 
the Government to take steps to make 
the application of the system universal 
during the coming season ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
results of the experiments conducted in 
1895 by the Agricultural Department of 
the Land Commission for the purpose of 
testing the value of strawsonite and 
other solutions as preventives of the 
spread of potato disease in Ireland are 
fully detailed in the Report recently pre- 
sented to Parliament. These experiments, 
on the whole, were most successful and 
satisfactory in their results, and indicate 
that a timely application of the solutions 
is beneficial, not alone in prolonging the 
period of growth of the plant, but in 
lessening the ill-effects of the disease and 
| increasing the relative yield of potatoes. 
|I may remark that the experiments, 
| which were originated in the year 1891 
|at the request of the Irish Government, 
have since been carried out from year to 
year, and the results attained, with other 
information, have been embodied in leaf- 
lets and very extensively circulated 
throughout Ireland amongst the farming 
classes and otherinterested persons. Inow 
propose to ask the Land Commissioners 
to issue the recent Report to Poor Law 
Boards, agricultural societies, and other 
bodies interested in the matter, as well 
as to the Press, and also to continue the 
circulation of the leaflets. 
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RECOVERY OF DEBTS. 

Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- 
Trent): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney- 
General whether he has had his attention 
called to a resolution passed by the 
| Associated Chambers of Commerce on 
the 25th instant, in which they express 





| 
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their opinion that it is desirable that 
Scotch and Irish debts should be re- 
coverable in the English county courts, 
provided the debts have been contracted 
in England, by delivery to a railway com- 
pany or goods agent, and that English 
debts similarly contracted in Scotland 
and Ireland should be recoverable in 
Scotland and Ireland in a reciprocal 
manner; and whether he will take steps 
to give effect to this resolution with the 
least possible delay ? 

Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WepssteER, Isle of Wight): My 
attention had not been called to the reso- 
Jution referred to by my hon. and learned 
Friend until his Question appeared upon 
the Paper. Legislation would be re- 
quired to give effect to the suggestion. 
and I am not prepared, at any rate 
during the present Session, to embark 
upon the somewhat thorny questions 
which would be raised by any proposals 


of the kind. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC COMMISSION. 
Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he will now give the names 


of the Members of the Royal Commission 
on the Liquor Traffic, and state the terms 
of reference to the Commission ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I am sorry again to repeat 
an answer I have given more than once. 
The list of names is very nearly com- 
pleted, but it is not so far advanced as 
to enable me to make a statement to 
the House. If, however, my hon. 
Friend will repeat his Question on the 
motion for the adjournment of the House 
to-morrow, I hope to be able to give him 
some information. I hope to have some 
information to-morrow morning. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Tippe- 
rary, N.) gave notice that he would re- 
peat the Question at the rising of the 
House to-night. Failing an answer he 
would repeat the Question to-morrow. 


MUSEUMS (SUNDAY OPENING). 
Mr. MASSEY-MAINWARING 
(Finsbury, Central): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when he will 
make his promised statement as to the 
date upon which the South Kensington 
and Bethnal Green Museums will be 
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opened on Sunday, and also if he has 
any information from the Trustees of the 
British Museum and National Gallery as 
to when they propose to open the museums 
and galleries under their control on 
Sunday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or Fuze TREA- 
SURY: The Government are prepared 
to open South Kensington and Bethnal 
Green at a very early date—indeed, 
almost immediately. Those are museums 
under the control of the President of the 
Council. The National Gallery, the 
National Portrait Gallery, and _ the 
British Museum are in the hands of 
trustees, and correspondence is still 
going on between the Government and 
the trustees, though I have no reason 
to believe that any difficulty need be 
apprehended as to the final conclusion 
of a satisfactory arrangement. 


Rising. 


MADAGASCAR. 

*Sir C. DILKE asked, as a question 
of which he had given private notice, 
whether the Government had reason to 
believe that France contemplated favour- 
ing her own trade in Madagascar at the 
expense of that of other Powers ; and, if 
so, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would consider the possibility of friendly 
and joint action in the matter with the 
United States ? 

Mr. CURZON : The point is one of 
very great importance, but we have as 
yet received no information from the 
French Government of their intentions, 
and I am afraid, therefore, at the moment 
I cannot add anything to what I said on 
Friday night. 

*Sir C. DILKE: The attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman has been called to 
what purports to be a communicated 
note in reply to what he said on Friday 
night. 

Mr. CURZON : Yes, Sir, but no such 
communication has officially reached us. 


MATABELE RISING. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar), asked whether any 
information had been received by the 
Colonial Office later than the telegram 
which appeared in the morning’s news- 
papers with reference to the rising in 
Matabeleland ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No, Sir ; 
that was the last telegram received. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (isle of 
Thanet), referring to a notice of Motion 
to suspend the 12 o'clock Rule, asked 
whether it was to be understood that it 
was not intended to take any Votes 
after 12 o’clock, and, if that surmise was 
correct, whether the Leader of the House 
would reconsider his idea of asking the 


House to agree to-night to the Motion | 


that the Speaker leave the Chair. 
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was contrary to Parliamentary con- 
venience, though he knew of Parlia- 
mentary precedents, that the Motion for 
|the Speaker to leave the Chair on the 
| Civil Service Estimates should take 
| place on the first day after the Recess, 
But I would ask whether it is not con- 
trary to Parliamentary convenience and 
to all Parliamentary precedent that 
a Bill of great importance—perhaps the 
|most important Bill of the Session— 





Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- | should be brought forward on the day of 
SURY: My right hon. Friend is _per- the Adjournment. [Cheers.| No such 
fectly right in his supposition. Ido not | thing, as far as I know, has ever been 
propose taking any Votes in Supply to- | attempted before in the history of the 
night, but I think it is necessary for the | House of Commons—certainly not within 
general convenience of the House that | my knowledge or recollection. How is 
Mr. Speaker should be got out of the|it we have been brought to this situa- 
Chair on the Civil Service Estimates to- | tion ? [Min isterial cheers and counter 
night, otherwise we should not be able | cheers.] I venture to say that it is in 
to begin on Thursday week with the | consequence of the absolute departure 
discussion in Supply. |from all precedent in Parliamentary 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Do I | management, a departure in every 
understand that there is any financial | respect from the traditions and habits of 
urgency to make that necessary? Or | the House of Commons in dealing with 
would it not be more in accordance with | important Measures and with important 


the usual practice to continue the dis- 
cussion on the Motion “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair” on the 
reassembling of the House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Ido not think it would be 
more in accordance with the usual 
practice. I do not know any occasion 
on which that Motion is taken the first 
Thursday after the Recess; and, as to the 
other question, there is no legal necessity 
in the matter, but simply a matter of 
Parliamentary convenience. 


ADJOURNMENT (EASTER). 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved— 


“ That To-morrow this House do meet at 
Twelve of the clock, and at its rising do adjourn 
till Thursday the 9th of April ; that Government 
Business do have priority, and that so soon as 
such Business is disposed of Mr. Speaker do 
adjourn the House without Question put.” 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- | 
mouthshire, W.): I desire to call the | 
attention of the House to the position in 
which it is placed with reference to 


public business. [Cheers.] The right 
hon, Gentleman said just now that it 


| Motions. Several Bills and Motions 
‘of great importance have been put 
‘down for particular days when hon. 
| Members were in attendance, expecting 
{them to be discussed, but there have 
| been placed in front of them Measures 
|of very minor consequence which have 
| led to discussion, and which properly led 
ito discussion. [Cheers and ironical 
| laughter.| We have had more Closure 
in the course of the few weeks the 
House has been sitting than has taken 
place before in the course of a whole 
Session ; but the Government could not 
|intend, when they put down such a Bill 
as the exclusion by Statute of foreign 
cattle, that there should be no discussion 
upon it. I ventured to warn the right 
hon. Gentleman when I knew that there 
was to be a Second Reading of a Bill of 
that kind as to the length of time that 
might be occupied. In a former Session of 
Parliament we who sit on the Opposition 
Benches were not even allowed to intro- 
duce the First Reading of a Government 
Bill without discussion occupying 4 
whole day or more—{ Opposition cheers] 
—and yet a Bill of that character was 
put down before the Vote on Account. 
Kvery one knows that in various parts 
of the country there was great opposition 
to the Exclusion of Foreign Cattle Bill. 
It was sure to be strongly opposed both by 
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the agriculturists in the Eastern Coun- 
ties as well as in Scotland, and also by 
many of the inhabitants of great towns. 
(Cheers. | It was a Measure, therefore, 
which was not only sure to be discussed, 
but it was a proper subject for dis- 
cussion, and the consequence was that 
the Vote on Account did not come on 
on the day appointed. I was amused 
this morning to see a letter from 
the Prime Minister describing the un- 
promising state of public business in the 
House of Commons. It is a remark- 
able thing that when the Queen’s Speech 
was read I observed that I thought the 
enumeration of Measures on the part of 
the Government in that Speech was not 
likely to be fulfilled. That observation 
was resented by hon. Members opposite, 
many of whom are new to this House ; 
and it was said, ‘‘Of course we are 
going to pass all these Measures.’’ 
There has also occurred a circumstance 
that I do not recollect to have occurred 
before. The ‘‘ massacre of the inno- 
cents’’ has been performed by the 
Prime Minister before Easter—{laugh- 
ter|—because one of the Measures to 
which I then called attention was a 
Measure for the exclusion of destitute 
aliens from this country ; and the Prime 
Minister has already massacred that 
Bill before Easter. We have found 
time for the exclusion of foreign cattle, 
but not for the exclusion of foreign 
aliens at present, though the Foreign 
Alien Bill was mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech, while foreign cattle was not. 
[Laughter.| That is the first conse- 
quence of the unfortunate state of 
public business in the House of Com- 
mons. What happened again on Thurs- 
day? It was fixed for the Education 
Bill. Everyone would naturally expect 
that a Bill of that importance would 
have been brought forward at a time 
when questions might be put upon it 
with the fullest attendance of Members 
present. Every one is familiar with 
the arrangements made by hon. Mem- 
bers for leaving London on the day 
of the Adjournment ; yet that is the 
day which is chosen for putting down 
the First Reading of a Bill which, I 
venture to say, according to the expe- 
rience of previous Sessions, would have 
taken a whole night, perhaps two 
nights, if the Bill had been brought 
forward by this side of the House. 
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posers.) The discussion on this Bill, 
owever, is to be crammed into a morn- 
ing sitting at 12 o’clock ; and in this 
fashion the important Education Measure 
so much looked forward to is to be in- 
troduced by the Government. The time 
given to the Vote on Account and the 
Foreign Cattle Bill might have been 
bestowed on the Education Bill. What 
was the object of forcing on the Second 
Reading of the Foreign Cattle Bill? 
Even if it had been postponed until 
after Easter the Government had it in 
their power absolutely to prohibit the 
introduction of foreign cattle during the 
whole Session if they liked ; and there- 
for there was no reason for putting that 
Bill before the Vote on Account. The 
Naval Works Bill was a very important 
Measure. It was a Measure which I 
ventured to inform the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would take up a considerable 
time in discussion, not that I and my 
Friends desired at all to obstruct it. 
On the contrary, what I said was in 
support of that Bill; but every one 
knows that a Bill affecting various ports 
of the country would have various 
friends and opponents, and our expe- 
rience had shown us that it was a 
Measure that would lead to a very 
and that as it 
raised questions of local interest it would 
occupy a considerable time. There 
again I gave a friendly warning to the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he said that 
an hour or two would dispose of it, just 
as he said the same thing about the 
Foreign Cattle Bill. That was a mis- 
take. I cannot understand how such a 
mistake could have arisen, but the con- 
sequence has been to bring the whole of 
the public business of the House into 
confusion through having wasted time 
over those comparatively unimportant 
Measures. I may be wrong in the 
matter, but I do not know why it 
was absolutely necessary to pass the 
Naval Works Bill before Easter. I had 
the impression that, inasmuch as the 
money under the old Sinking Fund is 
not applied until the end of the financial 
year following, the Bill might have been 
passed later. At all events, other 
arrangements might have been made so 
as not to have made it necessary to put 
the Naval Works Bill before the Educa- 
tion Bill on the Thursday, and so that 
the House might have not been driven 
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into a corner, as it has been owing to 
the recent arrangements of public busi- 
ness. A question was raised by the 
right hon. Member for the Isle of 
Thanet as to a discussion on the Speaker 
leaving the Chair on the Civil Service 

Estimates. It is not in the least neces- 
sary that the Speaker should leave the 
Chair on the Civil Service Estimates 
before Easter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of it as if it was a thing 
which was always done. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 

SURY : I did not say that. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, then 
you need not doit. In 1895 the Speaker 
left the Chair on the Civil Service 
Estimates on May 24; therefore the 
putting down of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates was a thing which was entirely 
unnecessary. If it is desired that there 
should be an adjournment on the dis- 
cussion that the Speaker leave the Chair 
on the Civil Service Estimates, there is 
no financial reason at all why that 
should not be done. The business which 
the Government expect to get through 
to-night on the Naval Works Bill, the 
Civil Service Estimates, and the Report 
of Supply is not giving the adequate time 
to those subjects which we have a right to 
ask. The business has been so conducted 
on those questions that the House is 
entitled to the opportunity of discussing 
important matters on these Motions. 
It has the right to discuss very impor- 
tant matters on the Speaker leaving the 
Chair on the Civil Service Estimates, 
and it has the right on the Report 
of Supply to discuss other matters; 
and, in my opinion, there never was 
a moment at which the House might 
more desire or had more right to 
discuss Motions of that kind than the 
very moment at which we now stand. 
An opportunity should now be afforded 
of discussing matters which are happen- 
ing in South Africa, in Egypt, and 
many other things in which the House 
ought to take a deep interest, but we 
are driven, in consequence of the state 
of public business, into a corner, and 
there is not ‘that opportunity of fair 
debate and discussion which the House 
ought to have, while we are to have 
launched at 12 o’clock to-morrow—on 
the day of the Adjournment of the 
House—one of the most important 
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Measures, if not the most important 
Measure, of the Session. [Cheers.| I 
spoke of the Bills which were announced 
in the Queen’s Speech. We have had 
the Bil] about foreign cattle, but as to 
the other Measures of great importance, 
we have had no announcement at all— 
the compensation to workmen for in- 
juries —|cheers]|— and the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. Measures of compara- 
tively secondary importance have been 
pushed forward to the exclusion of more 
serious business and to the loss of that 
time which the House ought to have for 
proper debate and consideration. I do 
not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is going to say that he has been 
met by obstruction. I do not think 
that he would say so. If he did it would 
not be a fair statement. [Cheers] 
At all events, in connection with those 
who sit on the Front Opposition Bench, 
he has no right to say anything of the 
kind. [Ministerial cheers.| The Goy- 
ernment demanded fair supyort and fair 
time, and I do not think that we have 
refrained from giving them both. I am 
very unwilling to enter on anything like 
recrimination on this matter, and there- 
fore I will say nothing of the past. I 
speak only of the present, and I do not 
think that it can be charged against 
those who sit on this side of the House 
that they have given any unfair opposi- 
ticn to the Measures which the Govern- 
ment have proposed. I regard it as my 
duty to enter my protest against the 
position in which we are placed with 
respect to the Education Bill—a Measure 
in which it is known that very deep in- 
terest is felt and about which there is a 
great conflict of opinion. If the Measure 
of the Government is at all of the magni- 
tude that has been hoped by some and 
apprehended by others, it is not fair to 
the House that it should be asked to 
sanction the introduction of the Bill at 
a morning sitting on the day fixed for 
the Adjournment of the House for the 
Recess. [ Cheers. 

Mr.J AMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle 
of Thanet) did not rise to intervene in 
the dispute between the late Leader of 
the House of Commons and his suc- 
cesor, which reminded him rather of 
the differences between the pot and the 
kettle—{laughter|—but for the purpose 
of asking the First Lord of the Treasury 
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to agree to some modification of his pro- 
posals with reference to their proceed- 
ings that evening. His right hon. 
Friend had said that he intended to 
take the stage of getting the Speaker out 
of the Chair at any hour that night, 
however late. Before that could be 
done they would have to dispose of the 
Naval Works Bill, a very important 
Measure, and he understood that there 
were several questions relating to urgent 
Foreign Affairs which were to be dis- 
cussed, and were likely to occupy some 
little ume. The probability was, there- 
fore, that the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair in order that the 
House might get into Committee of Sup- 
ply on the Civil Service Estimates would 
not be made until an advanced hour. 
Consequently, on the questions which 
were to be raised on that Motion there 
would be no opportunity for adequate 
discussion. The course which the right 


Adjournment 


hon. Gentleman purposed taking would 
establish a dangerous precedent. Already 
the privileges of private Members had 
been largely encroached upon during the 
present Session—[Opposition cheers|— 


and he was at a loss to know why, for 
there was no great urgency in respect of 
any Measures of first importance before 
the House, and there had been no wide- 
spread obstruction to overcome. The 
fact was that the Conservative Party, 
whose principles had hitherto always 
been opposed to hasty legislation, were 
now, with their enormous Unionist 
majority creating precedents which in 
other hands might become a great danger 
to the State. [Laughter from the Oppo- 
sition. | He only hoped that the majority 
of the House understood what they were 
doing, and that they would not bemoan 
their hard fate if in future years im- 
portant Measures should be crammed 
down their throats without any discussion 
at all. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My right hon. Friend who has 
just sat down is so much in the habit of 
advocating what he regards as the rights 
of private Members, and has so con- 
stantly before his mind what he calls 
“eramming legislation down the throat 
of the House of Commons,’’ that, what- 
ever may be the subject under discussion, 
his peroration always deals with this 
familiar theme. Asa matter of fact there 
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is nothing in this Motion or in the 
business to be transacted to-night and 
to-morrow which could for a moment be 
described as cramming legislation down 
anybody’s throat. Beyond the Third 
Reading of the Naval Works Bill, there 
is no legislation proposed to-night. To- 
morrow, the proceedings begin at 12, 
and if the House desires to discuss the 
First Reading of the Education Bill for 
a considerable time, there is nothing in 
the Rules to prevent it from sitting the 
clock round. I cannot conceive that 
any such result is likely to occur, but it 
would be in the power of the House to 
occupy in the discussion of my right hon. 
Friend’s Bill, as many hours as it should 
please. How, therefore, what we are 
doing can be described as ‘‘ cramming 
legislation down the throat’’ of the 
House and the country I am utterly at 
a loss to understand. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
My right hon. Friend says that I am ask- 
ing the House to doa great deal too 
much business in the course of this even- 
ing’s sitting. Had the House desired 
to proceed to business immediately 
after Questions were disposed of, I pre- 
sume we could have got through the 
Naval Works Bill by 5 o’clock. There 
would then have been a long evening to 
devote to the discussion of the Resolu- 
tions on the Paper. [Mr. LaBoucHEre : 
‘*' What about the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House ?’’] If the hon. 
Member chooses to move the Adjourn- 
ment I must not be blamed for that. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Iam pointing out 
what Members could have done if they 
had wished. They could have begun 
the discussion of the Amerdments to the 
Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair at 5 o’clock. Then no one could 
have pretended, in view of the nature of 
the Resolutions down upon the Paper, 
that the time for their discussion was in- 
sufficient. The Leader of the Opposition 
has said that a night’s discussion of the 
Amendments to the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply is not enough, 
and that there are South African ques- 
tions and others of great importance 
which the House is burning to discuss. 
The House may be burning to discuss 
those questions, but, at any rate, they 
have not been put down upon the Paper. 
Notices of Motion have been given with 
reference to affairs in the Turkish Em- 
pire, but beyond these questions I see 
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very little that ought to take up much 
time. There is a question relating to 
Treland, which the Irish Members them- 
selves say will not take long; there is 
a Resolution about lunacy; there is 
another upon a subject that has already 
been discussed once this Session—namely, 
harbour accommodation in Scotland ; 
and there is a small question concerning 
Wales. In these circumstances I fail to 
see what difficulty there can be in getting 
through the business on the Paper to- 
night without any undue pressure on the 
powers of endurance of hon. Members. 
Then I come to the speech of the Leader 
of the Opposition, who says it is a 
monstrous novelty and inconvenience 
that the House should be asked, on the 
day before the holidays, to listen to my 
right hon. Friend’s speech on so import- 
ant a subject as Elementary Education. 
There are, no doubt, subjects which it 
would be improper for the Government 
to bring forward on the last day before 
the holidays. They are subjects on 
which the House might like to divide, 
and I recognise that it might be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to hon. Members to 
attend in order to take part in a full- 
dress Division. But it is not usual to 
divide on the First Reading even of the 
most controversial Bills. It is some- 
times done, but not often, and I do not 
think it likely that hon. Members will 
deem it necessary to divide on a Bill like 
the Education Bill, which is necessarily 
complicated in its provisions, before they 
have seen it in print. In these circum- 
stances I cannot imagine a more con- 
venient day—{laughter and cheers|— 
speaking relatively—on which this sub- 
ject could be brought forward. If I 
deprive the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site of one day of his intended holidays 
—if he purposed going to the New Forest 
to-morrow, I apologise to him, but I 
may point out that if he likes to go he 
will, after all, be able to read a full 
account of my right hon. Friend’s 
speech in the newspapers. [Opposition 
eries of ‘‘Oh!’’ laughter, and ee: 
Then he will be in no way prevente 

from taking his full share in the real 
discussion of the Bill on the Second 
Reading and in Committee, and though 
we should be sorry that he should not 
take part in our Debate to-morrow, it 
does not appear to me that any serious 
inconvenience will be caused to himself 
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if he is obliged to deprive himself of the 
opportunity of hearing my right hon, 
Friend. (Opposition cries of ‘‘ Oh !’’} 
Whose feelings have I hurt? The only 
person whose feelings I could possibly 
have hurt is my right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council, who may 
be deprived of one of the principal mem- 
bers of his audience. How TI can have 
hurt the feelings of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite or of hon. Members 
behind him I fail to understand, but if I 
have injured the susceptibilities of hon. 
Members on the Back Benches opposite 
J hope that they will accept my apolo- 
gies. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| The right 
hon. Gentleman has surveyed the busi- 
ness of last week and has told us that on 
two occasions we have put down business 
before the Education Bill when we ought 
to have put it down first. He also 
grumbled at me because I put down my 
right hon. Friend’s Bill with regard te 
the slaughter of cattle before the Vote 
on Account. The right hon. Gentleman 
forgot, or at all events omitted to state, 
that the Vote on Account was discussed 
the whole of the night “before the 
Animals Bill was broughtin. The Vote 
on Account has constantly been taken in 
one night. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, ‘‘ On Thursday night you put 
down the Naval Works Bill first when 
you ought to have known that there 
would be a long discussion on the Bill, 
which would render it impossible to 
bring in the Education Bill.’’ It is no 
more possible to foresee the amount of 
discussion that is likely to take place on 
a particular Measure than it is possible 
to make an accurate forecast of the 
weather. You may see in Zhe Times 
this morning that the weather is ex- 
pected to be fine and dry; but, as a 
matter of fact, down comes a steady and 
continuous drizzle of rain, which pre- 
vents you seeing or doing anything or 
pursuing any other course whatever than 
that of putting up your umbrella and 
waiting with what philosophy you can 
muster for the rain to stop. That is an 
unpleasant state of things ; but the man 
with the umbrella is not to blame— 
[laughter |—he is the victim, he is the 
sufferer. When he expected to have a 
comfortable and rapid walk, he finds 
himself storm-bound under the shelter of 
some tree. The truth is, while it is not 
my, business to criticise the action which 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite chose to take 
on Thursday night with regard to the 
Naval Works Bill, it was not action that 
was approved of on the Front Bench 
opposite. The late Financial Secretary 
to the Admiralty himself expressed his 
regret at the necessity under which some 
of his Friends found themselves of dis- 
cussing and rediscussing not the novel 
parts of the Bill, but those parts of it 
which had already been adequately dealt 
with in a previous Session. [‘* Hear, 
hear !’’| We could not foresee that 
discussion, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not sufficiently control his 
friends, that was not our fault. 
*Sir W. HARCOURT: It was not 
so. My hon. Friend near me tells me 
there was more discussion on the other 
side of the House than on this. (Cheers. | 
Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: That is a question which is 
very easily answered by a reference to 
the Debates. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man will refer to the Debate he will see 
that the lengthened discussion which 
took place on the old parts of the Bill 
came from his side of the House, and 
that the discussion on this side was in 
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the main, though not entirely, on the 


new parts. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I sat through the whole of the 
Debate, and there was only one Amend- 
ment moved by Members of the Liberal 
Party sitting on this side of the House. 
Most of the discussion came from Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House. ‘We 
made a protest that the discussion was 
confined to the old part of the Bill, and 
that a discussion of the new parts was 
‘prevented. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I think the hon. Gentleman is 
wrong, and that his memory deceives 
him. There may possibly have been 
only one Amendment moved from that 
side of the House—though I am amazed 
at the number of Divisions that took 
place—but I think that if the hon. Gen- 
tleman will recall to his memory the 
agreeable recollection associated with the 
eloquence of the hon. Member for one of 
the Divisions of Lanarkshire—{laughter| 
—and some others he will see that I 
have not greatly exaggerated, if at all, 
what took place on Thursday last. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] But, after all, if it 
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was desirable to get the Naval Works 
Bill through, as it was, what other course 
could we have pursued? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] If we had put it down second 
on ‘I'hursday last, I ask, should we have 
got it through that night at all? We 
should have been obliged to let the holi- 
days go by without that Measure reach- 
ing a Third Reading. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary, but it is extremely con- 
venient, from a financial point of view, 
that that Bill should be passed. The 
House of Lords is going to meet to- 
morrow for the purpose of passing it and 
making it law as soon as possible, and in 
these circumstances, if that proposition 
be granted, I do not believe any inge- 
nuity will show that we could have better 
distributed Parliamentary time than by 
the plan we have actually adopted. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I am aware it is 
seldom the good fortune of the Leader of 
the House to please the Leader of the 
Opposition in the management of busi- 
ness. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site never succeeded in pleasing me— 
[laughter:—and I do not anticipate that 
I shall ever succeed in pleasing him. 
[Laughter.| I greatly regret it, for 
there is no man whose good opinion I 
would rather have, and there is no man 
whose knowledge of the House of Com- 
mons makes him a more competent critic 
of those who are endeavouring to follow 
him in the office which he filled with so 
much distinction. [Cheers.] But when 
I try to sum up the errors which the 
Government are alleged to |have com- 
mitted in the conduct of business during 
the last fortnight, I cannot see that it 
comes to more than this—that hon. 
Gentlemen will have to choose between 
the pleasure of listening to my right hon. 
Friend introducing the Education Bill 
and the pleasure of going a few hours 
earlier to their respective homes. 
[Laughter.| It may be a painful choice 
—|laughter|—and I regret that I should 
have been instrumental in compelling 
hon. Gentlemen to make it ; but I hope 
they will believe me that, however un- 
successful my efforts may be to meet the 
convenience of all parties, I did my best, 
consistently with trying to get through 
what is the duty of the Government to 
ask the House of Commons to get 
through. [Cheers. | 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) asked whether the House 
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would adjourn to-morrow immediately 
after the discussion on the Education 
Bill. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes. 

Mr. HENRY ~-LABOUCHERE 

(Northampton) said, he had no doubt 
that the conduct of all Governments 
with regard to public business was bad 
—{laughter|—but he was quite ready to 
admit that the conduct of the present 
Government was exceptionally bad. He 
was afraid that that evening would be 
one of those uncomfortable and unplea- 
sant drizzles—{laughter|—of which the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke. He could 
only thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for his courtesy in calling it drizzle and 
not dribble. |Zaughter.| He was sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
say that there was nothing that would 
come between the House and the Motion 
that the Speaker do now leave the Chair. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself was 
a Member of the Fourth Party in 1880. 
He remembered the exploits of that 
Party. Never was a Motion made such 
as the right hon. Gentleman had made 
that evening, that the House should 
adjourn for a holiday, without the Fourth 
Party bounding to its feet and discussing 
everything. [Zaughter.] He had ob- 
served that hon. Gentlemen opposite par- 
ticularly disliked being kept in the House 
till the early hours of the morning. He 
had a Motion on the Paper to reduce 
the salary of Lord Salisbury on the Re- 
port of the Vote on Account, that would 
probably come on about 3 o’clock.in the 
morning, and he was sure that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would say that he 
was consulting their convenience if he 
raised the matter at the present time 
instead. He did not think they ought 
to adjourn the House without knowing 
more about the condition of the Soudan. 
The explanations given up to the pre- 
sent were contradictory and unsatisfac- 
tory. 
*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
will not be in order on this Motion in 
entering into the affairs of the Soudan. 
They must be discussed on the Vote on 
Account, which is an Order of the day. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he found 
it impossible to agree that the House 
should adjourn, not on account of the 
erroneous policy of this expedition, but 
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without knowing something of the rea- 
sons why it was sent; and with that 
view his object was to call the attention 
of the House to the very contradictory 
statements made by Her Majesty’s Mini- 
sters with regard to it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I do not think that 
improves the hon. Member’s case, 
[Laughter.| Ithink the hon. Member is 
out of order in entering upon this ques- 
tion on this Motion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, Sir, 
how far might I go? (Laughter. | 


*Mr. SPEAKER : I can only call the 
Gentleman to order if he trans- 
I cannot lay down for hima 
he may go. 


hon. 
gresses. 
rule as to how 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was his 
anxious desire to enable hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to get to bed at an early hour, 
but he was afraid he should have to re- 
sume this matter on the Report stage of 
the Vote on Account. At the same 
time he would say that, as they had not 
yet had a clear and definite explanation 
from Her Majesty’s Government, but 
only contradictory statements, with 
regard to this matter, he did object 
to the adjournment of the House until 
some such explanation was _ given. 
He, therefore, begged to move as an 
Amendment to the Resolution, that after 
the word “ o'clock,” the subsequent words, 
“and at its rising do adjourn till Thurs- 
day, the 9th of April,” should be left 
out. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) desired to ask a 
question on the point of order which 
had been raised. It had always been 
the practice of the House hitherto to 
allow considerable discussion on the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House for a period of time. [ Hear, 
hear!”] He desired to know from the 
Speaker whether he had decided against 
that practice as a general rule, or whe- 
ther he only ruled it out of order on 
this occasion because there was a subject 
of discussion—namely, the Vote on 
Account, subsequent to this, on which 
the question the hon. Member for North- 
ampton wished to discuss could possibly 
be raised ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I ruled the hon. 
Member out of order because the matter 
which he proposed to Debate was one 


far 
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which could be debated on the Vote on 
Account, and it has been ruled before 
in this House that where the Vote on 
Account is down for Debate an hon. 
Member cannot introduce, on a Motion 
as to Adjournment, a subject which it is 
open to him to Debate on the Vote on 
Account immediately afterwards. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: Before the 
House divides on the Motion we ought 
clearly to understand the situation. 
[Cheers.] There is no doubt whatever, 
I think, that in the former practice of the 
House the Motion for Adjournment for a 
Recess, was one upon which all ques- 
tions were discussed, and especially 
questions of important foreign or colonial 
affairs which might cause anxiety during 
the period of the Recess. That was the 
special object why, upon the Motion for 
the Adjournment, these questions were 
brought up, so that the House and the 
country might have information which 
would justify them in giving a Recess of 
greater or less length. [ Hear, hear !”] 
If it is impossible upon this Motion to 
obtain information in the critical position 
of foreign affairs, and the extremely 
critical position of colonial affairs, as to 
what the situation is either in Egypt or 
Matabeleland, then I shall certainly vote 
for a very short Recess. If the House 
of Commons is disabled from obtaining 
from the Government full information, 
such as we ought to have upon this sub- 
ject, then I really do not think we ought 
to adjourn for ten days; therefore, I 
should support any Motion which 
shortened the Recess in order that ‘the 
House or Commons might be present to 
receive any information which it is not 
now ina position to obtain. [* Hear, 
hear !” 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) suggested as a way out of the 
difficulty that the First Lord of the 
Treasury should confine his Motion to 
stating that the sitting to-morrow should 
commence at 12 o’clock; then let the 
sitting be devoted to the introduction of 
the Education Bill, and at the close of 
the discussion on that Bill the Motion 
for the Adjournment could be made, 
upon which the House should enjoy its 
immemorial right of discussing the 


policy of the Government. [* Hear, 
hear ! ” 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
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Regis) observed that no one would dis- | 
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pute the Speaker’s ruling, as there could 
be no doubt of the impropriety of dis- 
cussing on the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment matters which might arise on the 
Vote on Account. But in this particular 
case he would point out that the fact 
that the Government had put down the 
Vote on Account when the Adjournment 
was to be moved practically cut the 
House off from everything. The Vote 
on Account contained everything except 
the Army and Navy, and, therefore, they 
were debarred from having the usual 
explanations of Ministers on matters of 
high import concerning the foreign policy 
of the Government, and of their inten- 
tions with regard to their acts during 
the Recess. That was the practical effect 
of putting down the Vote on Account for 
the same day as that upon which the 
Motion for the holidays was to be moved. 
He hoped it would be a warning to the 
Government in future to abstain from, 
and for the Opposition to resist the 
putting down of such a Vote upon such 
an occasion. In regard to the Education 
Bill he thought it was a proper thing to 
introduce it under these circumstances. 
In the first place there would be a 
select audience of those interested in that 
Bill, and in the second place, after having 
heard the speech of the Minister who 
introduced the Measure, instead of 
getting up and replying ofthand, with 
unconsidered arguments, hon. Members 
would go away and be able to reflect 
upon it, during the holidays, at their 
leisure. But what he wished to say was 
that he had seen no reason at all why 
the Government should insist upon 
moving the Speaker from the Chair 
before Easter. He thought the Govern- 
ment had already sacrificed too much to 
Supply. In his opinion the Secretary to 
the Treasury was ruling them with arod 
of iron. He would not let them intro- 
duce their Bills or explain their policy, 
but insisted on having the whole time of 
the House for Supply. He would point 
out to his right hon. Friend that it was 
not necessary to get the Speaker out ofthe 
Chair onthe Civil Service Estimates before 
Easter, and, therefore, in the interests of 
fine weather and fair discussion he would 
suggest that the Government should not 
insist upon the Speaker leaving the Chair 
to-day on the Civil Service Estimates. 
He attached the greatest possible im- 
portance to this discussion with the 
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Speaker in the Chair, because it was one | of our Colonial possessions—{ ‘‘ Hear, 
of the last opportunities left to hon. | hear !’’ ]—and under these circumstances 
Members to discuss high general ques-| TI really think that that particular reason 
tions of policy involved in the Estimates. | for the Amendment is one that cannot 
On the Estimates themselves in Com-/be sustained. With regard to the 
mittee they could only discuss little) Amendment, I would ‘only remind the 
details, to which they were confined | House that it is one against the holi- 
with the utmost strictness. The three days, and the House of Commons is very 
discussions on the three occasions of the much changed if it supports a proposal 
Speaker leaving the Chair on different) of that character. I hope the hon. 
classes of Estimates were, he took it, | Gentlemen opposite will go to a Division, 
saved by the House in order to retain | as I should like to see whether the 
some opportunity of having a general) House really desires, in the first place, 
discussion on high questions of policy.| that to-morrow shall not be occupied 
He thought it would not meet the in-| with the Education Bill alone, but, in 
tention of the rule of the House that| addition, shall have a long and miscel- 
they should be tied down to a small!Janeous discussion upon all things in 
fraction of a day on a discussion such as| heaven and earth. I hope the House 
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this, and he would suggest to the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury and the First Lord | 
of the Treasury that they might, perhaps, | 
withdraw their proposal, or, at any rate, | 
might forego their intention of moving | 
the Speaker out of the Chair after what | 
must be a most inadequate discussion. | 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site appears to think that it is very 
necessary to have another discussion on) 
foreign and colonial affairs in addition | 
to those we have recently had. I thought, | 
especially as regards foreign affairs, that | 
I gave the House an exceptionally favour- | 
able opportunity. But, if it is desired, | 
and if the right hon. Gentleman thinks | 
that colonial affairs are so pressing that | 
something must be done to give the| 
House an opportunity for further discus- | 
sion, I will, if it is insisted upon, put | 
down the Colonial Vote for the first | 
day after the Recess. Absolutely | 
nothing fresh has occurred, so far| 
as the Government are aware, | 
either in colonial or foreign affairs, | 
during the last week which should neces- | 
sitate further discussion on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. There is 
nothing, so far as we are aware, with 
which the House of Commons could | 
profitably deal at the present moment. | 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: Matabele-| 
land ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No. I understand that the 
House knows all that has taken place as 
well as my right hon. Friend the 
Colonial Secretary. There is no infor- 
mation kept back, and there is nothing 
to cause us grave anxiety in that quarter 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 





will not accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Speaker whether he 
might ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, on this Motion, a question as to 
an event which might possibly occur in 
Matabeleland before the House met 
again ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The proper time 
for asking such a question will be when 
the Motion is made for the Adjourn- 
ment of the House to-night. 


Mr. ALLEN, on a point of order, 
asked whether this was not a Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This is a Motion 
that the House at its rising to-morrow 
do adjourn until a future day. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, 
he did not think the First Lord of the 
Treasury had treated this matter quite 
fairly. He said the Amendment was 
an Amendment against the holidays. 
It was more than that. It was an 
Amendment directed against the latter 
portion of the Resolution, that the 
House do adjourn without question put, 
thus abrogating a constitutional right of 
the House. He thought they might 
very well support the Amendment to 
leave out all the Resolution after the 
words 12 o’ clock. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is not the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. The Amendment is to 
leave out the words ‘‘ and at its rising 
do adjourn till Thursday, the 9th of 
April,’’ 
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Mr. FLYNN: Then I beg to move|hear!”| The Government having taken 
the omission of all the words after! to themselves all this time from private 
12 o’ clock. Members, he contended that it was 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment) monstrous that they should now take, 
now before the House precludes the hon. jon the eve of a holiday, another Tuesday 
Member from doing that at eee | belonging to private Members, and even 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY ‘alter the rules of sitting for that day to 
(Cornwall, Bodmin) hoped the hon. | meet their convenience. {‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Member for Northampton was not going | He ventured to say that such a course at 
to put the House to the trouble of | such a time was absolutely unprecedented, 
dividing on this Amendment. |especially as the Leader of the House 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Certainly. |had shown no reason of urgency to 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was sorry | justify it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] He objected 
to hear that, because he was entirely |to this course because there were several 
with him in his desire to get ge 4 Motions of a practical and important 
information from the Government. e|character which might otherwise have 
was one of those who had been - qo brought forward by hon. Members, 
wildered by the various voices on foreign | but he objected to it especially as a 
aftairs—{ Opposition cheers|—but he did | Welsh Member, because under ordinary 
not see how they could get any expres- | circumstances, ‘and if Government busi- 
sion of opinion on this Amendment that | ness had not priority, it was by no means 
would be satisfactory to any one who| | ‘improbable that the Motion of his hon. 
was particularly interested in what was /| Friend the Member for West Denbigh, 
going on in foreign affairs. It was, (relating to Sunday closing in Wales, 
moreover, as the Fir st Lord of the Trea- | would be reached before the dinner hour. 
sury had said, an Amendment against | The Welsh Members had been waiting 
the holidays, and most assuredly the | for eight years for an opportunity to 
House should have some holidays at | bring that question, in which the people 
Easter. The hon. Member had got an | of the Principality were deeply interested, 
opportunity of raising this question ina | before the House, and now, when they 
direct fashion to- night, even if it was at | saw that opportunity w ithin reach, the 
a late hour, and ‘he hoped he would | Government came down and, without 
not put before the House a false issue | giving any satisfactory reason for doing 
on the present question. 
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|so, claimed the time for a Bill of their 
lown. [“‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Question put, “That the words pro- | Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 

posed to be left out stand part of the|bighshire, W.) said, no one felt more 


Question.” . “interest i in education than he did, and he 
| was as anxious as any one could be that 
The House divided:—Ayes, 233 ;|the promised Measure should be brought 


Noes, 87.—(Division List, No. 78.) forward before the Recess ; at the same 
| time he felt that it would be very unfair 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon | of the Government if they deprived the 
Boroughs) moved to leave out “ That | | Welsh Members of the opportunity of 
Government business do have priority.” | discussing the liquor question in Wales 


He said the course which the Govern-|on the Motion he had on the Paper. The 








ment proposed to take by the Resolution 
was altogether unprecedented, and the 
Leader of the House had given the House 
no reason for adopting it. Although 
the House had been sitting only a few 
weeks, all the Fridays had been taken 
from private Members, several of the 
Tuesdays had been appropriated, and one 
or two Wednesdays had been trespassed 
upon. In addition to this there had 


been several Motions to suspend the 
Twelve o’clock Rule, and there had been 
one or two all-night sittings. 


[“« Hear, 





Welsh people were deeply interested in 
the matter, and he hoped the Leader of 
the House would give him and his 
Friends some opportunity, however brief, 
of bringing the matter forward. [“ Hear, 
hear !” 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hardly thought it would be desirable 
to persist in this Amendment, because, 
if so, the Education Bill might not be 
brought forward at all before the Recess. 
(Hear, hear!”] He confessed that he 


— very much surprised to hear the 
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Leader of the House recommend hon. 
Gentlemen to go away and to learn the 
proceedings of the House from the news- 
papers. [“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.] 
He did not think language of that kind 
proceeding from the Leader of the House 
was right. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY : No such language, nor anything | [ 


like it, proceeded from me. [Cheers.] 

*Sir W. HARCOURT said, he begged 
pardon ; it was addressed personally to 
himself. It was to the effect that he 
should go away and learn the views of 
the Government on the education ques- 
tion from the newspapers. ([ Hear, 
hear!”] All he could say was, that if 
those were the views adopted by the 
Leader of the House of Commons, he 
did not wonder at the condition into 
which business had fallen. He certainly 
did not think that such a suggestion had 
ever before proceeded from the Leader 
of this House. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
hoped hon. Members would attend, in 
spite of any inconvenience that might 
be imposed upon them by the arrange- 
ments the Government had made, to 
hear the Bill explained and to ask such 


questions as might be necessary to under- 


stand the Measure. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
He now understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that there was no 
financial necessity for having put forward 
the Naval Works Bill. If the First 
Lord of the Admiralty were to tell him 
that it was necessary for financial pur- 
poses under this Bill that it should be 
passed before the end of the financial 
year, he should be satisfied. But he 
did not understand that any such 
statement was made on the part of 
the Government. Indeed, it could 
only arise upon the disposal of the Sink- 
ing Fund. As the Sinking Fund was 
disposed of at the end of the year, 
he did not understand that there was 
any absolute financial necessity why 
this Bill should have passed before the 
end of the financial year ; in fact, the 
First Lord of the Treasury admitted 
there was not. As regarded the other 
parts of the Bill, he knew it was not 
necessary, because the Liberal Govern- 
ment were not allowed to pass the Nava] 
Works Bill last year till after the Gov- 
ernment had been defeated in the month 
of June. Therefore, unless the matter 
arose on the Sinking Fund, and unless it 
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could be stated that financial purposes 
rendered it absolutely necessary to pass 
the Bill, there would be no reason for 
bringing it on. But as the House 
generally was desirous that the Educa- 
tion Bill should be brought on upon the 
following day, he thought it would be 
unwise to persist in the Amendment. 
“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) suggested that a way out of the 
difficulty would be for the House to sit 
on Wednesday. [Cries of “No!”] They 
had now been sitting six weeks and he 
had no hesitation in saying that during 
that time greater onslaughts had been 
made on the rights and privileges of 
private Members than ever before in the 
history of Parliament. On_ several 
occasions the Twelve o'clock Rule had 
heen suspended, Fridays had been taken 
altogether by the Government, and 
several Tuesdays had been taken as well, 
There was no difficulty about the intro- 
duction of the Education Bill, inasmuch 
as that could be very well taken on 
Wednesday. It was monstrous that the 
Government should come down and say 
to private Members, “ We have a Bill 
on the question of Education in which 
you are all interested, but if you want 
to hear it explained you will have to 
give up one of your private days.” That 
was not treating the House fairly. He 
would not presume to give the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon advice, but he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would press 
his Amendment toa Division. He could 
not help feeling that in their attacks 
upon the privileges of private Members, 
the Government had been greatly en- 
couraged by the attitude of Gentlemen 
on the Front Opposition Bench. If the 
Government could count upon stern 
opposition from Gentlemen on the Front 
Bench, there would be fewer attacks of 
this kind. 

*Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that the House had already 
decided to adjourn after the Morning 
Sitting to-morrow till Thursday week. 
The hon. Member suggested that the 
House should sit on Wednesday. The 
House had decided not to .sit on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, the Amend- 
ment was to leave out the words “ giving 
priority to Government business to- 
morrow.” He was endeavouring to show 
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that to-morrow need not be taken for 
Government business, as Wednesday 
could be taken. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, that he had 
already pointed out to the hon. Member 
that the House had decided not to sit 
on Wednesday. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, it would | 
be vain in him to suppose that the| 
House would take his advice, but he | 
thought the Government had been so| 
well treated during the Session, | 
they ought not to ask fur priority for | 
their business to-morrow. | 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member | 
is acting quite contrary to my ruling. | 

Mr. W. REDMOND had no desire | 
to disobey the ruling of the Chair, | 
indeed he was only endeavouring to| 


point out that the Government had | 
plenty of opportunities for their business | 
without taking to-morrow. Personally, | 
he greatly sympathised with the Welsh | 
Members who were to be deprived of | 
bringing in to-morrow a subject in which | 
they were deeply interested, im con-| 
sequence of the course the Government | 
had elected to follow. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| 
SURY confessed that he did not| 
sympathise with the Welsh Members, | 
because in the first place their Motion | 
stood fourth on to-morrow’s ‘Paper, and | 


in the second place it had been well | 
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*Sir. G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) said that at the risk 
of being considered insubordinate to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouthshire, he should sup- 
port the hon. Member for Carnarvon if 
he went to a Division. He protested 
against the way private Members had 
been treated during this Session. Of all 
Members the Welsh had been treated 
the worst. To-morrow the subject in 
which he and his hon. colleagues 
were concerned would naturally come 
on, and it was no fault of theirs the 
Education Bill had not been brought 
on before. If it had been placed first 
instead of second on the Paper last 
Thursday (as it ought to have been) it 
might have been introduced four days 
ago. The Leader of the House had 
the whole time at his disposal and could 
bring on the Education Bill on an early 
day after the holidays, but if his hon. 
Friend missed the opportunity of 
bringing on his Motion to-morrow he 
would not be able to move it again this 
Session. 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) said 
he had no consuming desire to see the 
Education Bill. He should only add 
that if the Member for Carnarvon 
should go to a Division he should vote 
with him. 

Mr. FLYNN said they had no great 
desire to see the Education Bill at the 


known for a long time past that it was| cost of the rights of private Members. 
intended to rise for the Easter Holidays| There were plenty of opportunities to 
to-morrow. In addition to that the bring in the Bill on Thursday or Friday, 
Government always took the Morning) and, therefore, there was no justification 
Sitting, after which the House rose for | for taking away the rights of private 
their own business. They merely pro- | Members. He had no desire to occupy 
posed to follow precedent, and he was|the time of the House, as he had an 
certain they were not disappointing any Amendment of his own to 
hopes which could be legitimately enter- | forward later on. [ Laughter. 
tained by any one at all conversant with | 


Parliamentary procedure. | Question put, “ That the words pro- 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint| posed to be left out stand part of the 
Boroughs) said the subject which the | Question.” 
Welsh Members had down to-morrow | 
was not only an extremely important 
one but one on which opinion in Wales 
had been expressed with an emphasis 
rarely exceeded. Already two of the| Mr. FLYNN moved to leave out all 
three nights which Welsh Members had|the words after the word “priority.” 
secured had been taken away from them, | Irish and Radical Members had been 
and, therefore, they might reasonably | accused of not being so tender of the 
protest against the pressure which was | constitutional rights and safeguards of 
being brought to bear on private | the House as the Conservative Party. 


Members. But on this occasion, he contended, they 
| 


bring 


| The House divided:— Ayes, 254; 
| Nore, 72.—(Division List, No. 79.) 
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were defending them. It was quite 
conceivable that by to-morrow night 
grave incidents might have occurred, as | 
to which hon. Members would require | 


| — 


information or an explanation. The} 
danger of the situation was sufficiently | NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


obvious ; and, as the hon. Member for | On the Motion for the Third Reading 
the Liskeard Division had stated, they | of this Bill 
were absolutely in a state of bewilder- | 


ment. But no matter how Serious OF | dee) said, he regretted that on what was 
dangerous the state of affairs might be |. formal stage of a Bill of this kind it 
in Egypt, in North or South Africa, | was his duty to ask the House to listen 
they would not be able to discuss it, or|to some remarks on the Bill. Brief 
ask for information, if this Motion was | reference was necessary to the history of 
passed. the Bill. He regretted that the First 


Tur FIRST LORD or tue TREA- Lord of the Treasury had countenanced 


gue ae vi : the insinuation, which he himself was 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to| jo4 surprised to find in certain news- 
move, “That the Question be now put.”| papers, that the long discussion on 
Thursday night was due to the obstruc- 

Question put, “That the Question be tive tactics of the Opposition. Now, of 
now put.” the 64 hours which the Committee stage 
of the Bill occupied, he found that four 
hours were occupied by supporters of 
| the Government and only 24 hours by 
|Members of the Opposition. It was 
| to be regretted that so much of the time 
Main Question put accordingly. was taken up in discussing the old items 
inthe schedule. There was this striking 

The House divided:—Ayes, 246 ; peculiarity about the Bill, that the whole 
Noes, 73.—(Division List, No. 81.) of the Bill was contained in the schedule. 

; ’ This was treated asa clause, and closured 
urider the rule relating to clauses which 

Resolved, did not fairly apply to schedules. 

“'That To-morrow this House do meet at Tue FIRST LORD or tHE ADMIL 
Twelve of the clock, and at its rising do adjourn RALTY (Mr. G. J. GoscHen, St. 
till Thursday the 9th of April ; that Government | George’s, Hanover Square) rose to Order. 
business do have priority, and that so soon as|][f the hon. Gentleman was entitled to 
such business is disposed of Mr. Speaker do tion th Sends f the Cl 
adjourn the House without Question put.’’ queen wae SPP ~— ta am & + ee 
he should claim the right of reply. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would not be in order in discussing 
the decision of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees as to the Closure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he did not 
intend to discuss the Chairman’s ruling, 
but he desired, if in order, to doubt the 

Tur FIRST LORD or rue TREA-| propriety of the Rule which admitted of 
SURY moved :— old items sanctioned by Statute, and 
which could not be got rid of unless the 

“That the Proceedings on Supply, if under | Statute were repealed, being discussed in 
discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be not| principle on the Committee stage of the 
interrupted under the Standing Order, Sittings| Bil]. He ventured to think the Rule 
Fe Dieaee. should be altered, and such items should 
Par only be allowed to be discussed on a 

The House divided i—Ayes, 244 ; Motion that the Statute authorising the 
Noes. 86.—(Division List, No, 82.) expenditure should .be repealed. The 
Mr. Flynn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


’ 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 





The House divided:—Ayes, 249; 
Noes, 84.—(Division List, No. 80.) 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMP- 
TION FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
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Committee, after spending much time on 
the old items in the Schedule, was pre- 
vented from discussing the most impor- 
tant of the new items. The First Lord 
of ‘the Admiralty pulled the wrong 
tooth. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY, again interposing, said the 
hon. Member was discussing the Chair- 
man’s ruling as to the Closure. 

*#Mr, SPEAKER asked the hon. Mem- 
ber to abstain from criticising the applica- 
tion of the Closure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he would not 
do more than ask the First Lord to 
kindly give information on certain points 
which had really not been discussed in 
any previous stage of the Bill. First he 
would inquire as to the expenditure on 
new docks at Gibraltar. No one who 
knew anything about the Bill would 
deny the enormous importance of this 
item in the Schedule. The proposals in- 
volved an expenditure of £2,750,000 of 
public money, and this he did not think 
the House fully realised. He asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to kindly 
explain the site of the new docks at 
Gibraltar. The late Government pro- 
posed to build one new dock on the site 
of the new mole. It was now proposed 
to extend this dock further out into the 
water, and to build two other docks side 
by side. His next point was a financial 
one. The country had been struck— 
though not so much as it might have 
been—by the enormous addition to the 
expenditure proposed by the late Gov- 
ernment. The latter proposed £360,000, 
the present Government proposed 
£2,670,000. According to the Schedule 
the difference was that, instead of build- 
ing only one dock as the late Govern- 
ment proposed, it was now proposed to 
build three docks. But that did not 
account for the £2,750,000. He asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty how much of 
this was attributable to the building of 
docks, without dockyard extension and 
other works which were not provided for 
in the original Schedule of the Bill of the 
late Government. He would also like to 
know how this great work at Gibraltar 
was to be done, and whether the present 
Board of Admiralty adhered to the in- 
tention of the late Board that the work 
should be done, not by contract, but by 
the Admiralty. The next point, which 
hitherto had hardly been mentioned, was 
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the extension of docks at Hong Kong. 
He understood that the difficulties which 
formerly existed on the part of the 
Colonial Office had been removed. The 
expenditure on Hong Kong was to be 
increased, and he wished to know 
whether this was partly accounted for by 
our having to buy foreshore rights. 
One great difficulty was as to the local 
road called the Priory Road. The 
residents of Hong Kong insisted upon a 
public promenade being thrown right 
across the Hong Kong Dockyard, or, 
rather, between the dockyard and 
the sea, and overlooking the dock- 
yard; and that was considered to 
be inconvenient. After all that had 
been said by representatives of the 
Admiralty, he still remained unconvinced 
of the prudence of the change they are 
making and of the way in which they 
are proposing to make it. To his mind, 
the question of a Naval College versus 
the Britannia could not be properly 
decided without taking into account the 
whole system of naval education. Three 
years’ official experience and subsequent 
opportunity for reflection had raised in 
his mind doubts whether the Britannia 
stage in the education was necessary at 
all. That doubt became more important 
when it was proposed to raise the age 
for the admission of cadets into the 
Britannia and to change that into a 
school on shore. He would urge that 
this was the time for the reconsideration 
of the education of naval officers in all 
its parts. There was no connection, in 
principle, theory or fact, between the 
school system of the Britannia and the 
subsequent technical instruction in what 
might be called the University to the 
Britannia, nor between the one or the 
other, and the third and still higher stage 
which was carried on at the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich. For himself he 
would hesitate at the point that was now 
reached, and he would not lay a single 
brick of the college until he had fully 
considered, in a way that it never had 
been considered, the whole subject of the 
scientific and technical training of naval 
officers.. He was speaking now as he 
had acted through the course of this Bill 
and that was as a strong supporter of the 
Bill. He haddoneall he could to facilitate 
the discussion of the Bill, and he did not 
regret that it was getting through the 
House at a date months earlier than the 
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late Government, under much greater 
necessities, were permitted to have their 
Bill. He sympathised with the work 
proposed to be carried out, and it would 
be inconsistent for him or any other 
Member of the late Admiralty to adopt 
any other attitude towards the Bill. He 
hoped the rather confused Debates would 
not mislead the public mind as to the 
real origin and purpose of the Bill. This 
was the third edition, with large exten- 
sions, of a programme which owed its 
first inception entirely to the late Ad- 
miralty. It was two years since this 
programme was brought in first on the 
Estimates. Then it was embodied in the 
Naval Works Bill of last year. The 
right hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
had attributed the programme to an 
agitation about Gibraltar. The present 
Government did not originate the plans ; 
they were laid down in the time of the 
late Government, who, indeed, took up 
the scheme which had been considered 
by the noble Lord (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) and his colleagues. It did not need 
any outside pressure to induce the late 
Government to take up the scheme. The 
House and the country little knew how 


much they were indebted to the action 
and inspiration of the Leader of the 
Opposition, who was the real author of 


these proposals. Ten years ago he 
attempted to induce the House to begin 
the great scheme, which was now to re- 
ceive the sanction of the House, for the 
making of a harbour at Dover. He hoped 
that no one would impair the unanimity 
of the House by offering opposition to 
the Third Reading of a Bill which repre- 
sented the opinion of both sides of the 
House. [“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND aid, 
he rose to move that the Bill be 
read a third time that day six months. 
He looked with suspicion upon advice 
coming from the Front Opposition Bench. 
He objected to the increase of the Navy 
because it was not necessary. The Irish 
people were called upon to pay a con- 
siderable proportion of the increased de- 
mand for the Navy, and they derived 
absolutely no benefit from the Navy. 
The only danger Ireland stood in dread 
of was due to her connection with Great 
Britain. If Ireland was a freely-governed 
country unconnected with Great Britain 
she would be no more open to attack 
than Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, or 


Mr. Robertson. 
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any of the other countries which were 
independent and were not threatened 
with attack. The continuous expansion 
of Navies was a_ policy which 
was calculated to bring ruin on 
the countries that persisted in it, 
But if this money was to be voted, and 
the Irish people were to be compelled to 
pay a large proportion of it, it was only 
reasonable that they should consider 
themselves ill-treated when it was pro- 
posed to spend merely a trifle out of all 
these millions in Ireland. The hon. 
Member for Dundee, with all his sym- 
pathy for Ireland, did not do much 
when in office to divert some of the 
millions voted for the Navy to Ireland. 
The present Government had gone a step 
in the right direction, for they proposed 
to spend £50,000 of the £60,000 on the 
improvement of Haulbowline Docks at 
Queenstown; but still that was a 
miserably-inadequate step. He had no 
doubt that the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty would make the plausible reply 
that this money was not to be spent 
according to the nationalities or countries 
of the United Kingdom, but according 
to the requirements of the Service. But 
that was not a sufficient answer to the 
Trish people. They complained that 
while they would have to pay at least 
one-twelfth of this money—which was 
more than their due proportion—only a 
few paltry thousands were to be spent in 
their country. AJ] round Ireland there 
were abundant natural facilities for the 
construction of harbours and naval works 
of all kinds, such as did not exist in any 
other part of the United Kingdom ; but 
they were ignored because it was the 
policy of all Governments to boycott 
Treland, and not to spend there a single 
penny that could be avoided. Accord- 
ing to the highest financial authorities of 
the country Ireland was paying a great 
deal more than her fair proportion, 
according to her population and resources, 
to the Imperial revenue. That, surely, 
was a strong reason why some of this 
money should be spent in Ireland, if it 
was to be spent at all. But of the 
millions voted every year to the Ad- 
miralty thousands of pounds were spent 
at Gibraltar, or at Hong Kong, or in 
some other part of the world, rather than 
in Ireland. And yet the people of 
Ireland were expected to be as content 
and as peaceable as the people of Great 
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Britain, who had their taxes spent 
amongst them. The fact was that no 
Government would secure the good-will 
or the allegiance of the Irish people until 
even-handed justice in the expenditure 
of the Imperial revenue was dealt out 
between England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
He was not surprised that representatives 
of working-class constituencies in Eng- 
land, who were opposed to war, should 
still support this Bill, because the money 
voted under the Bill would be spent in 
the industrial centres of the country, 
and hundreds of thousands of artisans 
would consequently be able to live in 
comfort ; but the people of Ireland, who 
would get no benefit from the Bill, re- 
garded it in a different light. Nothing 
was more certain than that if the people 
of Ireland were supporters of the Govern- 
ment some justice could be done them 
in the matter, and convinced as_ they 
were of that fact he voiced their feelings 
in making this protest against giving 
Ireland only £50,000 or £60,000 out of 
the millions voted under the Bill, while 
most of it was to be spent in this country. 
But he did not wish to be misunderstood. 
He did not base his opposition to the 
Bill mainly on the small proportion of 
the money that was to be spent in Ire- 
land. He opposed the Bill in the first 
place because he was convinced that huge 
armaments would be the ruin of every 
country that had undertaken them, and 
that it was only a question of time when 
Italy, France and Germany would be- 
come bankrupt. In the second place he 
opposed the Bill because there was a 
feeling in Ireland that this naval pro- 
gramme was intended as a menace to the 
United States. Such a thing would not 
be tolerated for a moment by the Irish 
people, and they would do everything in 
their power to oppose any accession to 
the strength of this country if that 
strength were to be used against the 
United States, which had given to mil- 
lions of their race the shelter and fair 
play denied them under the Union Jack. 
He had heard that it was in contempla- 
tion to establish some sort of works on 
the coast of Ireland; but whether that 
were the case or not, he expected from 
the Government some recognition of the 
earnestness and sincerity with which the 
Irish Members had brought forward this 
grievance. He begged to move. 
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Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.) seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
that this, like other of the far-reaching 
Bills of the Government, had been 
carried through with undue haste. These 
important proposals justified some con- 
sideration, especially if they were to be 
agreed to in the .unanimous manner for 
which the late Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had appealed. He had not been 
greatly moved by the hon. Gentleman’s 
appeal ; and he regretted that there was 
not more “discordance on the Liberal 
Benches” in regard to these proposals of 
the Government. There were but few 
to uphold the old watchword of “ peace, 
retrenchment and reform.” He noticed 
that there was a genial contest between 
the two Front Benches as to the author- 
ship of this programme ; but if that pro- 
gramme went on developing as it had 
done its authorship would involve a very 
serious responsibility. The first proposal 
was made as a part of the Naval Esti- 
mates of two years ago, and though an 
expenditure of four millions odd was then 
contemplated, only a quarter of a million 
was asked for within the year. The 
second edition of the proposal was put 
forward last year, when the total ex- 
penditure had risen to eight millions, 
and the year’s contribution to one million. 
Now the third edition anticipated a gross 
expenditure of 14 millions and an ex- 
penditure in the present year of 2} 
millions.~ What he wished to know was 
whether we had at last got to the outside 
estimate. [Opposition cries of “No!” 
He was alarmed at the rapidity with 
which these enormous demands grew. If 
the First Lord of the Admiralty con- 
firmed the suggestions which had been 
made that the Estimates would yet reach 
30 or 40 millions, he should be doubly 
re: olved to do that which he had already 
nearly determined to do—vote against 
the Third Reading. The hon. Member 
for East Clare deserved the greatest 
credit for the manner in which he 
had represented the case of Ireland 
in regard to this expenditure. For 
the last 70 years or more no one 
had known exactly how much of this 
extravagant expenditure Ireland had 
had to bear. Ireland was not pro- 
gressing as was Great Britain, nor did 
she require the Navy in the same 
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way, and, therefore, some consideration 
ought to be shown to her. But he did 
not agree with the hon. Member for 
East Clare in the argument that some of 
the money should be spent in Ireland in 
order to conciliate the hostility of Ireland 
to these proposals. What Ireland wanted 
was not a little largesse, but an end to 
the extravagance. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
said as his constituents were getting the 
lion’s share of this expenditure he 
naturally did not oppose the Govern- 
ment’s proposals ; and he thought that 
the view of his hon. Friend was most 
misguided. But he wished to know 
whether the Government were making 
any arrangements for the housing of the 
large number of workmen who would be 
brought into the neighbourhood of 
Keyham by the extension scheme. It 
was reported that the contractor was 
likely to be delayed by being unable to 
procure suitable dwellings for his work- 
men. It would be an opportune step on 
the part of the Government to make 
representations to those who had the 
control of the land in the neighbourhood 
of Devonport. As to the site of the 
new Naval College, of course the most 


eligible spot in the whole of the king- 
dom was on the banks of the Tamar. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: I need not 
say that I do not rise to oppose the 
Third Reading of this Bill ; but, referring 
to what has been stated earlier in the 
evening, I must say that I do not think 
it is a creditable thing that the House of 
Commons should pass the Third Reading 
of this Bill under the circumstances in 
which this Bill stands. [** Hear, hear ! ”] 
This is a Bill which commits the country 
and the taxpayers to an amount some- 
thing like 14 or 15 millions. A certain 
part of that expenditure has been dis- 
cussed last year and this year ; but the 
expenditure which is the newly-proposed 
expenditure, amounting to 3} millions, 
has never been discussed by the House 
of Commons at all. [Cheers.| I am 
not at liberty to refer to the cir- 
cumstances which have led to that 
position of things. But this is the fact 
—that the House of Commons is going 
to read a Third time a Bill for the 
expenditure of 3} millions which the 
House of Commons had not been allowed 
to discuss. [Cheers.] It is not for me 
nor for hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
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vindicate the rights of another assembly 
which claims the privilege to correct 
the errors of the House of Commons, 
We have always been told that if the 
House of Conimons, either by accident 
or intention, has not properly discussed 
a subject, the House of Lords will 
always take care to do so, but arrange- 
ments have been made that this Bill is 
not only to be brought forward in 
another place, but passed through all 
its stages in a few minutes, so that 
that great Assembly which corrects 
our errors shall not be allowed a 
word to say on the Bill. This is in 
consequence of the arrangements that 
have been made for public business in 
this House. There is no reason what- 
ever why this Bill should not be passed 
a month hence just as well as to-day, and 
the consequence, as I have ventured 
to point out, is discreditable to the 
House of Commons. Take Gibraltar. 
There is an increase of £2,300,000 
upon the proposals of last year. Not a 
word was permitted in Committee upon 
that subject. There are other measures 
of less importance, such as Keyham and 
Chatham Naval Hospital. Those mat- 
ters have never been discussed. If the 
Government had accepted the proposal I 
ventured to submit of adjourning on 
Thursday night when they found the 
discussion going to a considerable length, 
we should have passed the Third Read- 
ing under circumstances very different 
from those under which it is now to be 
passed. I make these observations, not 
in hostility to the Bill, but I could not 
allow the Bill to be read a Third time 
without protesting against the manner 
in which it has been treated in Com- 
mittee, and without any adequate ex- 
planation of this enormous expenditure. 

The FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman has exaggerated the desire of 
the House to discuss the various items 
set out in the Bill. If there had been a 
general desire to discuss in Committee 
some of those items, the desire would 
have become known and notice would 
have been given. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman told us that he thought he 
should have been able to discuss one sub- 
ject on Report. That was a gratuitous 
assumption on his part, and surely the 
Government are not to be blamed be- 
cause the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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missed his opportunity, although I admit 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have been the person most competent to 
discuss it. The fact is, the Bill has not 
been elaborately discussed because the 
great majority of the House on both 
sides believe that the Bill is necessary 
and expedient, and because the main 
items of which it is made commend 
themselves at once to the common- 
sense of the great majority. One of 
the main items is under Gibraltar, with 
regard to which there was a discussion, 
and as to which I gave explanations. 
Plans, too, have been accessible to 
those Members who desired to discuss 
it, and therefore the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his pro formdé denunciation of 
our proceedings on this occasion must 
know that there was no desire to dis- 
cuss that matter with any elaboration 
whatever ; and the House is in posses- 
sion of the knowledge which they desire. 
The right hon. Gentleman perhaps did 
not hear his colleague, the right hon. 
Member for the Montrose Burghs, state 
that there was very little inclination to 
discuss the Naval Works Bill much 
further, and that a very short time 
would be enough to dispose of it, and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman in his 
high constitutional manner— [laughter] 
—denounces us for not giving ample 
time for discussion on the Third Read- 
ing. [Cheers.] This is an ex post facto 
discovery on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman that Gibraltar has not 
been discussed. In Committee there 
was a six-and-a-half hours’ discussion. 
Half the time was taken up with a 
discussion as to whether Ireland ought 
not to have a portion of the money. 
While admitting the importance of that 
question, I think it might have been dis- 
cussed with much greater brevity. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman in his re- 
marks went back pretty far, and sug- 
gested that the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the original father of the 
whole scheme. [Sir W. Harcourt: 
“Dover.”|_ He did not confine it to 
Dover, but, in his anxiety to give the 
right hon. Gentleman as much credit as 
he could, said that the Scheme really 
originated with the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ten years ago. I am 
bound to say that, considering the time 
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the right hon. Gentleman has been in 
office, it is a pity much greater progress 
has not been made before now with these 
works. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: You were in 
office for six of the years. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I was leading up to that point. 
I do not wish to dispute in the least 
who should have the credit for any of 
these Bills. I claim no credit for my- 
self. I give large credit to Lord Spencer, 
and I give great credit to the Naval 
Lords and naval experts who, taking 
a wide survey of the necessities of the 
Empire, have framed a plan which suc- 
cessive Governments have adopted. I 
cannot give the undertaking asked for by 
the hon. Member for Islington, that this 
Bill will mark the end of our proposals. 
It is possible, indeed, that more than the 
money asked for in the Bill will be re- 
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quired. It is proposed to construct 
docks at the Mauritius and Simons 
Town. But, except in the case of 


Dover, where we have nothing to go 
upon, we have done our best to accu- 
rately forecast the cost, and we have 
endeavoured to over-estimate rather than 
under-estimate. With regard to the 
question of the hon. and _ learned 
Member opposite as to Hong Kong, the 
cost is £320,000, and we have not 
included any amount for the foreshore. 
Praya Road, in front of the dock- 
yard, is to be abandoned, and Queen’s 
Road from Murray Pier to the Blue 
Buildings is to be widened by 75ft. 
We have come to a compromise 
with the authorities on the subject, 
and we are able to go rapidly for- 
ward with this important work. I 
am unable to give the hon. Member the 
division of the money between the docks 
and the site of the buildings. It 
could not be stated what amount should 
be attributed to one work and what 
amount to the other. In determining 
what should be done with regard to the 
Naval College, it was thought advisable 
that the whole question of naval educa- 
tion should be taken into account. It 
is a difficult and complicated problem, 
but it is one which is engaging my 
attention at the present time. We are 
not only examining into the question of 
the Britannia, but also into the 
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question of further examinations and 
training on board ship, as well as 
taking a survey of the education of 
the naval officer from the first moment 
he enters the Service to the time when it 
is considered that his whole education 
as a seaman and officer is complete. The 
hon. Member for Devonport suggested 
that the Tamar would be a preferable 
place to the Dart, that it would be more 
accessible to Devonport. I hold, how- 
ever, that to get cadets into the neigh- 
bourhood of dockyard towns would be a) 
very great mistake in many respects. | 
The hon. Member for Clare asked me to | 
put myself in the position of Irish Mem- | 
bers, and to judge whether I should not 
oppose the Bill. I should not oppose 
this Bill if I were in their place, because 
I am of opinion that it is for the defence 
of the Empire as a whole, and Ireland 
is as much exposed to hostile attack as 
any portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
[Dr. Tanner: “ Haulbowline.”| We 
are going to spend a considerable sum of 
money on Haulbowline. [Mr. W. Rep- 
monD: “Who is going to attack 





Treland?”] Ireland’s enemies would be 
England’s enemies, and I will not recog- 


nise that there is any difference between 
the position of loyal Irishmen and the 
position of loyal Englishmen or Scots- 
men; we must all be equally interested 
in the Empire. It is said that a portion 
of the money should be spent in Ireland. 
But take such localities in England as 
Essex and towns on the east coast. Not 
a shilling will be spent there ; and I do 
not see the difference between living in 
a part of England where money is not 
to be spent and Ireland. The money 
ought to be spent solely where it is 
wanted, and anything else will savour 
in the end of a kind of political cor- 
ruption. If we were to say that this 
part of the country is entitled to more 
than any other, it would be on political 
grounds, rather than on strategical and 
national grounds, that the money will 
be spent. It is not only in the case of 
Treland that we resist this expenditure. 
Take the case of London. We have 
taken up the same attitude there as we 
have taken up with regard to Ireland— 
namely, that the money ought to be 
spent according to the strategical neces- 
sities of the situation. I hope the 
House will now read the Bill a third 
time. 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) asked if 
in this matter Ireland was being fairly 
treated. He declared it was not. He 
had had an opportunity of speaking to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
had got an assurance that the points he 
had raised should be considered, but 
how many years had Ireland been 
waiting for what might be done in con- 
nection with Haulbowline? He recol- 
lected, when a boy, being told by a 
naval officer, who had since become an 
that Haulbowline was the 
very place for a big naval station. 
Many millions of money were now being 
spent, and after their professions of their 
intention of benefiting Ireland, he held 
that the present Government was in 
duty bound to stand to their words and 
spend some of the money in that coun- 
try. Haulbowline was admirably adapted 
for a naval station. If there was a war 
with America to-morrow, what would be 
the most western point for the docking 
of any disabled ships? Would it not be 
Haulbowline ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I would remind the 
hon. Member that there is nothing about 
Haulbowline in this Bill. The hon. 
Member cannot, on the Third Reading, 
discuss the merits of Haulbowline as a 
station. 

Dr. TANNER was not going to 
weary the House with the merits or 
demerits of the three docks at Gibraltar. 
Numbers 2 and 3, he understood, would 
be all right, but dock No. 1, he was 
told, would not be practicable, owing to 
its defective entry. When they were 
dealing so much with Gibraltar, why 
did not the Government take into con- 
sideration the whole question, and do 
something effectively for Ireland ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the 
hon. Member to be more relevant in his 
observations. 

Dr. TANNER did not desire to 
weary the House, but would certainly 
vote against this Bill, as he believed it 
to be a bad Bill, due only to the very 
peculiar circumstances which happened 
to be the outcome of the working of the 
present Government, and as an Irish- 
man, he hoped that everything they did 
would be ineffective and to the glory of 


ithe enemy. 
2 
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Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE desired 


to obtain some information about 
Pembroke Dock. The matter was 
raised on the Bill of last year—of 
which this was a kind of elaboration— 
when the Secretary for India took a very 
keen interest in the subject, and de- 
livered a rather important speech. He 
regretted the right hon. Gentleman was 
not present, because there were one or 
two explanations he might like to give 
upon his speech of last year. He under- 
stood the Government hoped to spend a 
certain amount of money upon the erec- 
tion of a jetty and pair of shear legs at 
Pembroke Docks. He wanted some 
explanation upon the point. The late 
Government, upon being pressed by the 
then Member for Pembroke Boroughs, 
admitted the necessity for the erection 
of a jetty and pair of shear legs, and 
undertook to put the Votes requisite for 
their provision into the Estimates for 
the present year. What he wanted to 
point out was this, that, according to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty’s con- 
tention the other night, the present 
Government were prepared to do exactly 
what the present Secretary for India 
pledged them in Opposition to do. If 
that was so, he should like to know, 
in the first instance, how it was that 
when the Civil Lord in the late Gov- 
ernment undertook to do what the First 
Lord was prepared to do now, except 
that he was prepared to do it this year 
instead of next year, the present Secre- 
tary for India was not satisfied with 
that undertaking at that time. His 
second point was that the Member for 
Pembroke was very anxious at that time 
—and his anxiety was shared by the 
Secretary of State for India—that Pem- 
broke should be not merely a building 
dock, but also one for repairing pur- 
poses. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
understood from the hon. Member that 
there was mention of Pembroke in this 
Bill, but there is nothing about Pem- 
broke, and the hon. Member will not 
be in order, on the Third Reading, 
in suggesting that certain works ought 
to be carried out in relation to Pem- 
broke. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, his 


point was this, that too much money 
was being spent on the southern ports, 
whereas the western and eastern ports 
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were left without protection. £9,000,000 
out of £14,000,000 were proposed to be 
expended on the southern ports, and his 
contention was that that constituted a 
very great objection to the Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : That was not the 
hon. Member’s argument. As I under- 
stand, the hon. Member was proceeding 
to speak of the omission of certain 
works he would like to have seen done 
at Pembroke Harbour. That he cannot 
go into. He can refer to Pembroke 
in general argument, but he cannot go 
into the merits of Pembroke Harbour as 
a station. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, his 
only reason for suggesting Pembroke was 
that it was the only harbour which for a 
small expenditure of money, could be 
strengthened and made available, not 
merely for building, but alsofor repair- 
ing purposes. It constituted a grave 
danger that they had no repairing dock- 
yard on the west coast. The only 
provision for the purpose of repairing 
vessels, supposing a naval engagement 
in the Irish sea or anywhere on the 
western coasts, was at Keyham, and 
Dover and Portsmouth, and there was 
no port to which there could be easy 
access on the western coast. That con- 
stituted, from the nava] point of view, a 
very great danger—a danger which could 
be easily remedied without such an 
extravagant expenditure as was pro- 
posed to be made on the ports of the 
south. For an expenditure of £200,000 
or £300,000 upon a single dock on the 
west coast—say Pembroke—the Gov- 
ernment could construct a far better 
repairing harbour than they could pos- 
sibly hope to get at Keyham. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS joined in 
the protest against this enormous ex- 
penditure. They had no guarantee 
where the end would come, or when the 
end would be reached. Some rather 
ominous words fell from the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who, speaking of 
Dover, said that the Estimate would 
probably be exceeded. He thought it 
was just as well the country should 
know what would be required to be 
spent on Dover ultimately. He should 


imagine that the expenditure could not 
be limited to £2,000,000, but might 
extend to £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 
ultimately if anything effective was to 
The gravest doubts 


be done at Dover. 
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had been expressed in the House with 
regard to the propriety of any expendi- 
ture upon Dover, and he thought some 
idea ought to be given to the House of 
what the ultimate limit of that expen- 
diture would be. Before proceeding 
further, he should be obliged if the 
Speaker would kindly inform him 
whether he should be in order in dis- 
cussing the object of an Amendment he 
moved in Committee, and on which he 
took a Division. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I think that would 
be quite out of place on the Third 
Reading of this Bill. The Amendment 
referred, as I understand, to a particular 
port, and was not carried, and _ it 
would be quite out of order to go into 
these details. 

Mr. H. LEWIS said, that under 
those circumstances, he would only draw 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that they were contemplating an enor- 
mous expenditure upon the southern 
ports, that that expenditure would in 
all probability be very largely exceeded, 
and that, whereas the expenditure was 
about to be made upon ports in regard 
to which the gravest doubts had been 
expressed, there were other ports as to 
which no doubt whatever had been 
expressed, and upon which no works of 
a permanent character were to be 
erected under this Bill. In urging that 
there should be a greater expenditure on 
the western coasts for the protection of 
the commerce of the Clyde, the Mersey, 
and the Bristol Channel, he did so solely 
upon grounds of national and naval 
policy, and upon strategic grounds. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for St. George’s had asserted 
that Ireland had as much interest as 
any other part of the Empire in this 
naval expenditure. In the first place, 
the whole of the Empire was not being 
asked to pay its share of the expendi- 
ture. They did not dare to ask Canada, 
or New Zealand, or Australia to pay 
their share. They were proposing to 
build docks at Hong Kong, and works 
at Gibraltar, which were at least as 
much for the advantage of New Zealand 
and Australia as they were for Ireland, 
to put the case on a very low ground, 
but they did not dare to ask anything 
towards those expensive works from the 
other parts of the Empire. As a matter 


Mr. Herbert Lewis. 
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of fact, Ireland was not as much in- 
terested in this expenditure as other 
parts of the Empire, and it was a mere 
playing with words to say that it was, 
What interest had Ireland in England 
retaining the command of the sea} 
Ireland lived on the produce of Ireland, 
and sent a good deal of it to England 
and Wales. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| Ireland 
could manage to get on fairly well even 
if there were a few foreign ships about, 
There could be no fair comparison be- 
tween the circumstances of Ireland, a 
self-supporting agricultural country, and 
the circumstances of Great Britain, a 
manufacturing country, living on food 
obtained from abroad, and _ sending 
manufactured articles abroad. He there- 
foré protested against the theory that 
Ireland was as much concerned as Great 
Britain in this naval expenditure. If 
Great Britain were going to double or 
treble her naval expenditure every de- 
cade she must come to some terms by 
which Ireland, who was not interested, 
should not contribute to the increased 
outlay. Ireland must be put in the 
same position as other parts of the 
Empire that we did not dare to ask to 
contribute. The second objection was, 
that Ireland received no part of the 
actual expenditure. The First Lord 
had laid it down that the expenditure 
should be regulated mainly by strategic 
reasons ; but he would probably admit 
also that some weight should be given to 
economic reasons, such as the obtaining 
of cheap and efficient labour. The south 
of England was not chosen by commer- 
cial men for the erection of great works. 
Of course, we could not surround our 
coasts with docks as France was doing, 
and we ought to be governed by business 
reasons. The Government had not 
chosen for shipbuilding purposes the 
same places that business men had 
chosen—Belfast, the north-east of Eng- 
land, and the Clyde ; but they had kept 
to the south coast, where there was not 
a single shipbuilding yard set up by 
private enterprise. The setting up of 
works at Gibraltar might, perhaps, be 
defensible on strategic grounds, and at 
Hong Kong because cheap labour was 
obtainable there ; indeed, Messrs. Arm- 
strong were going to start a shipbuilding 
yard in Japan ; but was there a Gov- 
ernment shipbuilding yard in this coun- 
try the location of which could be 
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defended on commercial principles? In 
their policy the Government were more 
anti-Irish than commercial. The port 
of Derry was eminently suitable for 
shipbuilding, and cheap labour was to 
be had there. All our defensive expen- 
diture was being lavished on the south 
coast. Captain Mahan, in his book on 
the Sea Power of Europe, showed that 
even if England beat an enemy and 
maintained command of the sea, her 
commerce would still be subject to the 
operations of the privateers of other 
Powers. No feature of that book was 
more interesting than that in which the 
author pointed out that, after the battle 
of Trafalgar, the loss to British com- 
merce was enormous, because privateers 
were sent out by France. Assuming 
that England could keep command of 
the sea, still we should find it impossible 
to maintain our commerce as in time of 
peace through the English Channel, and 
much of it would be forced to go by the 
north of lreland and the north of Scot- 
land. If a war was to happen, where 
would the protection of our commerce 
be under the present scheme of naval 
defence? Belfast, Derry, and the Clyde 
were, for economic reasons, suited for 
dockyards, and places to which a large 
part of our commerce could go ; but we 
spent no money on these places. If 
Derry and Belfast were not Irish we 
should be spending money there. For 
these reasons, he joined in protesting 
against the Bill, against enormous out- 
lay which was not for the benefit of | 
Ireland, and which was carefully dis- 
tributed to do her as little good as| 
possible. 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 186; 
Noes, 27.—(Division List, No. 83.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


TREATY ENGAGEMENTS ‘OTTOMAN 


EMPIRE). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” (for Committee on Civil Service | 
Estimates.) 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved :— 


“ To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add instead 
thereof the words ‘It is the duty of Her 
Majesty’s advisers to take such steps as may 
be required to fulfil Her Majesty’s treaty 
engagements relative to the Ottoman Empire, 
entered into for the security of Her Majesty’: 
Oriental possessions.’ ” 


He said that no doubt there was implied 
in his Motion the suggestion that Her 
Majesty’s Government had not adhered 
to their treaty engagements, and that 
suggestion he thought he would be able 
to make good. No doubt also there was 
implied the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment should amend their ways in the 
future, and should more strictly observe 
engagements entered into by Her 
Majesty the Queen. That also he 
thought he would be able to make 
good ; but, having made those two 
points, he could scarcely conceive how 
any Government could resist his Amend- 
ment. That Amendment dealt with 
the treaty engagements relative to the 
Ottoman Empire. By Article 7 of 
the Treaty of Paris, 1856, the six 
Great Powers of Europe engaged to 
respect the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Turkish Empire ; while, 
by Article 9 it was stipulated that therc 
was no right of interference, whether 
collectively or individually, in any one 
of those Powers with regard to relations 
of the Sultan with his people. By the 
| Tripartite Treaty (1856), England, 
France and Austria guaranteed jointly 
| the independence and the integrity of 
Turkey, and undertook to regard any 
infraction of the Treaty of Paris as a 
casus belli. The denunciation by Russia 
of that part of the Treaty of 1856 which 
related to the Black Sea led to the Con- 
|ference of London of 1871, at which it 


| was agreed that :— 





“Tt is an essential principle of the law of 
nations that no Power can liberate itself from 
the engagements of a treaty, nor modify the 
stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of 
the contracting Powers by means of an amicable 
arrangement ” 


Then came the Treaty of Berlin. By 
Article 9 of that Treaty, England and 
the Powers of Europe engaged that 
| Bulgaria should pay tribute to the 
Porte, and that Bulgaria should assume 
la portion of the debt of the Porte. By 
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Article 11 the Powers of Europe, Eng- 
land amongst them, agreed that Bul- 
garian fortresses should be razed within 
a year ; by Articles 33 and 42, that 
Montenegro and Servia should assume 
their share of the Turkish debt ; and by 
Article 59, that the port of Batoum 
should be a free commercial port ; and, 
finally, under the Cyprus Convention, 
1878, England engaged to join with the 
Sultan in defending the territory of 
Turkey in Asia Minor by force of arms 
against Russia. Every one of these con- 
ditions was binding on the Government 
of this country at the present moment. 
What were they? First, they had guaran- 
teed the independence and the integrity 
of Turkey ; yet the whole of their recent 
policy with regard to Turkey was an 
attack upon her independence and a 
threat as to her integrity. They had 
undertaken not themselves to interfere 
nor to permit interference with Turkey. 
Yet they had interfered, and for that 
credit had been claimed. As to the 
Danubian fortresses, when he asked 
about them he was informed by the 
Minister that he did not know whether 
they were razed or not, but that if they 


had not been razed, then he presumed 


they had fallen into decay. They had 
engaged that tribute should be paid by 
Bulgaria and a share of the debt should 
be assumed by Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro ; yet not one penny had been 
contributed of tribute or one penny 
assumed of debt by either one of them. 
Then as to Batoum, it was the conditions 
as to that port which reconciled England 
to the concessions made to Russia. 
would be in the recollection of many 
Members of that House that in 1886 
Russia suddenly announced that she no 
longer intended to be bound by this 
Article in the Treaty of Berlin. She 
said that the conditions had changed, 
and that she intended to abrogate that 
particular portion of the Treaty which 
referred to the maintenance of Batoum 
as a free commercial port. 
bery wrote 13th July 1886 :— 

‘‘ In the first place, it must be understood that 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot accept the 
view that this step on the part of Russia does 


not constitute an infraction of the Treaty of 
Berlin.” 


He added :— 
“One direct, supreme, and perpetual interest, 
however, is no doubt at stake in this transaction 


Mr. 


Gibson Boules. 
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—that of the binding force and sanctity of 
International engagements. Great Britain is 
ready at all times, and in all seasons, to uphold 
that principle, and she cannot palter with it in 
the present instance. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot, therefore, consent to recognise or 
associate themselves in any shape or form with 
this proceeding of the Russian Government. 
They are compelled to place on record their 
view that it constitutes a violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin unsanctioned by the signatory Powers; 
that it tends to make future conventions of the 
kind difficult, if not impossible, and to cast 
doubt, at least, on those already concluded.” 


He could not conceive plainer or more 
proper language with regard to the high- 
handed action of Russia in throwing 
over the engagement. But the protest 
of Lord Rosebery ended with that lan- 
guage. Under the Cyprus Convention 
they undertook to defend Turkish terri- 
tory in Asia by force of arms, and here 
he might express his astonishment at 
the way in which the Convention was 
thrown over by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, whom he regretted not to 
see in his place. He asked the First 
Lord whether he had stated that they 
were free from any engagement as to the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire, and 
on the 13th of February he replied that, 
speaking of the Cyprus Convention, he 
expressed his belief, which he held, that 
the Sultan, not having carried out the 
reforms promised, we were relieved of 
any responsibility as to defending 
the Sultan’s dominions in Asia Minor. 
Here was a declaration from one 
Minister, and the responsibility of 
one was the responsibility of all. 
If the First Lord of the Admiralty 
spoke simply his private opinion about 
the Cyprus Convention, he might pass 
it by without comment; but the right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking as the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, spoke as the 
mouthpiece of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and until they repudiated his 
declaration the whole Government were 
bound by it. [ Hear, hear!”] That 
was in accordance with a strict and fully 
recognised constitutional principle. The 


| right hon. Gentleman had said that we 


were not bound to fulfil the engagement 
under the Convention. He contended that 
we were. The suggestion was that our 
engagement to protect the Asiatic domi- 
nions of Turkey from Russia by force of 
arms was conditional—the condition 
being the Sultan’s promise to introduce 
certain reforms to beagreed upon between 
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the two Powers. Hence the engagement 
was said to be conditional. Yes, but 
the condition itself was conditional. 
The condition did not arise until the 
agreement was come to between the two 
Powers as to the kind of reforms to be 
introduced. So true was this that Lord 
Salisbury in forwarding this Convention 
explained that it was purposely avoided 
making any definite arrangements as to 
the reforms, inasmuch as time was 
required to consider them, and that time 
had not been given. The essence of the 
promise of the reforms lay in the fact 
that an agreement was to be come to 
between Turkey and England as to what 
the reforms were to be in their nature 
and character. Until such an agreement 
had been come to, therefore, the promise 
of the Sultan was inoperative. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The Sultan was not bound to 
carry out any reforms not agreed to by 
England. Articles 9, 33 and 41 of the 


Berlin Treaty had avowedly not been! 


executed by us, and the reason given was 
because the Powers had been unable to 
agree as to the exact amounts of the 
debt to be apportioned. Because of 
that failure to come to an agreement it 
was impossible to carry out the articles. 
He applied the same argument, or the 
same treatment, to the Cyprus Conven- 
tion. But he denied altogether that our 
engagement to protect Asia Minor from 
Russia by force of arms was really con- 
ditional on the introduction of reforms 
by the Sultan. The reforms were not 
the consideration for which England 
undertook the engagement, for the keep- 
ing of which he was now pleading. The 
consideration was not the benefit of 
Turkey, nor for the security and good 
government of the Armenians; it was 
the interests of the Oriental possessions 
of Her Majesty and the safety of India. 
This was shown to be the case by the 
Circular of Lord Salisbury to Her 
Majesty’s Embassies, dated the Ist of 
April 1878, in which, speaking of the 
Government of Constantinople, he said:— 


“The formal jurisdiction of that Government 
extends over geographical positions which must, 
under all circumstances, be of the deepest in- 
terest to Great Britain. It is in the power of 
the Ottoman Government to close or to open the 
straits which form the natural highway of 
nations between the AZgean Sea and the Euxine. 
Its dominion is recognised at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, on the shores of the Levant, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Suez 
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Canal. It cannot be otherwise than a matter 
of extreme solicitude to this country that the 
Government to which this jurisdiction belongs 
should be so closely pressed by the political 
outposts of a greatly-superior Power, that its 
independent action, and even existence, is almost 
impossible.” 


The object, therefore, was to avoid the 
pressure by a great Power on the 
Turkish Government, which had so 
large a dominion over countries in which 
England was interested. In the course 
of the negotiations which preceded the 
final settlement of the Treaty of Berlin, 
Lord Salisbury again expressed his views, 
and again it was made apparent that it 
was not for the benefit of Turkey that 
we agreed to safeguard Asia Minor, but 
still for the interest of India. Lord 
Salisbury wrote :— 


‘¢' The progress of the confidential negotiations 
which have for some time past been in progress 
between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of Russia make it probable that 
those Articles of the Treaty of San Stefano 
which concern European Turkey, will be suffi- 
ciently modified to bring them into harmony with 
the interests of the other European Powers, and 
of England in particular. There is, however, 
no such prospect with respect to that portion of 
the Treaty which concerns Turkey in Asia. It 
is sufficiently manifest that, in respect to Batoum 
and the fortresses north of the Araxes, the Gov- 
ernment of Russia is not prepared to recede from 
the stipulations to which the Porte has been led 
by the events of the war to consent. Her 
Majesty’s Government have consequently been 
forced to consider the effect which these agree- 
ments, if they are neither annulled nor counter- 
acted, will have upon the future of the Asiatic 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire and upon the 
interests of England, which are closely affec 
by the condition of those provinces. o 


Lord Salisbury, again writing to Sir 
Henry Layard on May 30th, 1878, 
said :— 


“Even if it be certain that Batoum and 
Ardahan and Kars will not become the base 
from which emissaries of intrigue will issue 
forth, to be in due time followed by invading 
armies, the mere retention of them by Russia 
will exercise a powerful influence in disinte- 
grating the Asiatic dominion of the Porte. As 
a monument of feeble defence on the one side 
and successful aggression on the other, they 
will be regarded by the Asiatic population as 
foreboding the course of political history in 
the immediate future, and will stimulate, by 
the combined action of hope and fear, devotion 
to the Power which is in the ascendant, and 
desertion of the Power which is thought to be 
falling into decay. It is impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to accept, without 
making an effort to avert it, the effect which 
such a state of feeling would produce upon 
regions whose political condition deeply con- 
cerns the Oriental interests of Great Britain.” 
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Then he said that the only means by 
which Great Britain could avert the 
moral and material effect of the reten- 
tion of these conquests by Russia was 
the completion of such an undertaking 
as the Cyprus Convention. He set 
forth in so many words the only thing 
that could save the provinces of ‘Turkey, 
which, in the interests of England and 
India, ought to be protected. [Cries of 
“No!”| He was quoting Lord Salis- 
bury. Hon. Members might deny their 
Leader if they pleased. They might say 
he had changed his opinion. He himself 
knew nothing of any such change. The 
solemn, serious, well-considered Dispatches 
in which he defended his conduct at the 
Congress of Berlin were good enough for 
him. |‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter.| It 
was not in the interests of Turkey or 
Armenia that the Cyprus Convention 
was concluded. In was concluded, Lord 
Salisbury said, in the sole interests of 
England and for the defence of the 
Oriental interests of Great Britain. 
(Oh, oh!”] It was easy to say “Oh!” 
If any hon. Member could refute Lord 
Salisbury well and good. If we had 
entered into engagements it became us 
to keep them. How was it the Oriental 
interests of England were involved ? 
He would quote a Dispatch by Sir Henry 
Layard of 30th May, 1877, who held the 
same opinion as Lord Salisbury that 
upon the safety of the Asiatic dominions 
of the Sultan very largely depended the 
safety of our Empire in India :— 


“As regards the acquisition (by Russia) of 
territory in Asia Minor, the interests of Eng- 
land would be alone concerned. It would 
probably signify little to the rest of Europe 
whether Russia retained Armenia or not. But 
England has to consider the effect of annexa- 
tion to Russia of this important province upon 
the British possessions in India. Russia would 
then command the whole valley of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which would inevitably fall into her 
hands in the course of time. Persia, moreover, 
would be placed entirely at her mercy. The pos- 
session of the entire coast of the Caspian Sea, 
and the direct road through a rich and well- 
inhabited country to Herat and Afghanistan, 
and ultimately to India, is a matter of vast 
political importance to Russia. 

“Tt must not be forgotten that the possession 
of Armenia by Russia as regards any designs 
she may have upon India would be very different 
from that of any part of Turkestan or Central 
Asia. In Armenia and the north of Persia she 
would have a hardy and abundant population, 
affording her excellent materials for a large 
army, ready at any time to advance upon our 
Indian frontier, and resting upon a convenient 
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and sure base of operations in direct com. 
munication by the Caspian Sea and by Batoum, 
with the heart of the Russian Empire. 

“The moral effect of the conquest of Armenia 
upon our Mohammedan fellow-subjects, and 
upon the population of Central Asia, cannot be 
overlooked by a statesman who attaches any 
value to the retention of India as part of the 
British Empire.”’ 


He thought he had shown—if extracts 
and the considered opinions of States- 
men were of any value whatever—that 
the Cyprus Convention was made for the 
sole purpose as every other Convention 
with regard to Turkey had been—for the 
sole purpose not of assisting Turkey or 
showing any greataffection for Turkey but 
of safeguarding the interests of England 
and the security of the Oriental Empire of 
Great Britain. If this were so, surely 
it behoved the Government to adhere to 
the engagement undertaken. India had 
always been the prize of Empire and 
subject to the attack of aggressive con- 
querors from Mahmoud of Ghuzni to 
Nadir Shah. It had been exposed to inva- 
sion after invasion, and not until the 
occupation of the English had it begun 
to enjoy anything like comparative peace. 
He did not know whether it would be 
held by any Member of the House that 
the Oriental interests of England were 
in less danger than ever they were 
or that they were less in impor- 
tance than ever they were. To his mind 
they were more in importance and in 
greater danger. The various outworks 
by which 50 or 60 years ago they were 
defended had disappeared, and at that 
moment Russia, which a few years ago 
was 100 miles from the frontiers of 
India was within striking distance of 
Herat. If so engagements entered into 
for the protection of British India and 
the Oriental interests of India were of 
not less but greater importance than 
ever, and it depended on the attitude of 
England now what the attitude of 
India and of Asia might be in the 
future. India was hesitating, Asia was 
doubtful, not because they had any doubt 
of our power, but because they doubted 
our will, our courage and honesty. It was 
by this test they would try us. By testing 
our fidelity to the engagements we had 
undertaken would they try and deal 
with us in the future. The question 
was whether we were to be true to our 
engagements or false to them. He called 
upon the Government to declare whether 
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they meant to stand by their engage- | 
ments or repudiate them. If the 
Government told him they would adopt | 
the language of Lord Rosebery and | 
practically carry out the principles he 
set forth in his Dispatch of 1886, 
then he should be content, and only 
too glad to withdraw his Amendment, 
but if he heard repeated what was stated 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
that the solemn engagements we had 
entered into would be repudiated, it 
would be his duty to go toa Division 
on his Amendment. [‘ Hear, hear! ” 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, 
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Ambassador to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In the case of the earlier massa- 
cres, investigation showed wildly exag- 
gerated rumours had been sent ; and it 
remained to be seen whether the same 
would hold good of the later massacres. 
The Under Secretary skilfully mixed up 
different series of so-called atrocities and 
dealt with them as an indivisible whole, 
and that was most unfair. At Sasun it 
was said that 8,000 persons had been 
killed ; but upon official inquiry the 





number fell to 265, which was the 


‘number adopted in the joint Report of 


| ° 
'the Consuls of Russia, France, and 


he rose to Second the| England. Then, when the Consuls had 


Amendment, although he had on the|separated, one of the Vice-Consuls set 
Paper an Amendment of a larger scope ;| to work to try to bring up the numbers 


but, as they were doing the work of 
three or four nights in one, he would 
not go fully into the subject. The 
speech just delivered would be appre- 
ciated, but as he listened to it he won- 
dered whether it would occur to the 
hon. Member to mention the future of 
our relations with the Turkish Empire, 
which depended so much upon our dip- 
lomatic relations with it. Her Majesty’s 
Government laboured under great disad- 
vantage in not having at Constantinople 
an Ambassador who could lay their 
views before the Porte with any prospect 
of those views being impartially con- 
sidered. He did not desire to make any 
personal remarks upon the Ambassador, 
whose acquaintance he enjoyed, but the 
relations between the Sultan and the 
Ambassador were not such as to give a 
fair chance of British influence being 
exercised. The Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in a loyal defence of 
the Ambassador, appeared to lay down 
an unconstitutional doctrine when he 
protested against attacks upon the Am- 
bassador because he had no opportunity 
of exculpation or defence ; but that 
doctrine would exclude any criticism or 
control by the House of any public 
functionary, and was wholly subversive 
of Parliamentary government. The 
Ambassador, who did not lack an 
extremely able defender, was charged 
with delicate and difficult duties, but 
they were performed in a manner which 
rendered success practically impossible. 
The wildest rumours, afterwards proved 
to be gross exaggerations, were tele- 
graphed under the instructions of the 


more to the expectations of the Ambas- 
sador, and he arrived at the figure of 
900, very much in the same way that a 
lazy canvasser, having canvassed one 
street, and ascertained the proportions 
of voters for and against his candidate, 
filled up other streets on the same pro- 
portions, sent in his books, and went off 
to enjoy himself. The reason why he 
mentioned these facts was because they 
showed a distinct bias on the part of the 
officials connected with the Embassy, and 
he feared, also, a bias on the part of the 
Ambassador himself. Indeed, the Am- 
bassador had shown himself so much 
biassed, not only in regard to the 
Turkish Government, but in regard to 
the Sultan himself, that no useful object 
was to be served by continuing him at 
his post. The Duke of Westminster, 
speaking at Chester, and reported in 
The Times on 27th January last, said :— 


“We hear every day of accumulated horrors 
being committed by that demon in human shape, 
the Sultan of Turkey,” 


and he added :— 


“T was told by Sir Philip Currie the other 
day, that the Turkish Ministers were mere 
cyphers in the Sultan’s hands, that nothing was 
done without him, and that he was responsible 
for the horrors.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] That amounted to 
an accusation by Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador of wilful murder against the Sultan 
of Turkey. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He did 
not think the Sultan would receive in a 
very kindly spirit suggestions made to 
him on behalf of a friendly Power by a 
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person who had accused him not only of 
isolated acts of homicide, but of a series 
of deliberate wilful murders carried out 
over a long period of time. Therefore, 
if the Government intended to resume 
our long-standing influence at Constan- 
tinople, which they and their predeces- 
sors had so recklessly thrown away, they 
would do well to approach the Turkish 
Government through some other channel 
than that at present in existence at 
Constantinople. He doubted if there 
was any other Government in the world 
who would not have immediately pre- 
sented passports to an Ambassador who 
had used language of that kind against 
the Sovereign to whom he was accredited. 
He was bound to make one defence of 
our Ambassador ai — vastantinople which 
was not mentioned in the recent speech 
of the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. That was that Sir Philip 
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Currie had been promoted to his present 
position without having undergone that 
training which would have enabled him 
to steer clear of the things he had com- 
mitted. That was not the fault of Sir 
Philip Currie, but the Party opposite 


who had appointed him Ambassador 
should have borne it in mind. He could 
not conceive any duties of life less like 
to result in the production of a diplomat 
than the work of an ordinary Govern- 
ment office, which had been the training 
of our Constantinople Ambassador. The 
Sultan was not merely the temporary 
Sovereign, but the religious head of his 
people—he was not only the Sultan of 
Turkey, but the head of the Mahomme- 
dan world, and when that fact was 
remembered, it would become manifest 
that an Ambassador who had identified 
himself with violent attacks on the 
Sultan in his personal capacity was im- 
possible at Constantinople. He desired 
to say, in conclusion, a few words on 
the general position of affairs in Turkey. 
This country had undoubtedly in the 
past exercised vast influence in Turkey. 
The great Statesmen who had maintained 
these intimate relations with Turkev had 
been by no means supporters of the 
system of Government which prevailed 
in that country. Could it be said that 
Lord Palmerston or Mr. Disraeli had 
supported Turkish Government? Not 
at all. Everyone knew that these 


Statesmen supported the supremacy of 
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the Ottoman Empire, not because they 
approved its system of Government, but 
because they had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the maintenance of the status 
quo in Turkey was. to the interest of 
England. Therefore, those who now 
desired the resumption of reasonable 
relations with the Turkish Empire did 
not thereby identify themselves with the 
excesses, or even with the ordinary 
courses, of the Government of that coun- 
try. He hoped the Government would 
do their utmost to bring about those 
cordia] relations with the head of the 
Mohammedan world, which had so long 
been held to be essential to our interests, 
not only in Europe, but in other parts 
of the world. It had been said that we 
could enjoy a ‘‘splendid isolation,’’ and 
hold ourselves aloof from other Powers, 
But he ventured to think that during 
the last few months we had run a great 
risk of losing our character as shrewd, 
practical, hard-headed, common-sense 
people. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gerorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport) said, he could not help 
thinking that the good-humoured, but, 
as he thought, mistaken, speech of his 
right hon. Friend was a speech which he 
must have prepared, but lost the oppor- 
tunity of delivering, at an earlier period 
of the Session. It was much more per- 
tinent to the discussion of Turkish affairs 
than to any particular subject at that 
moment before the House. He did not 
suspect his right hon. Friend, in the 
remarks which he had made about Con- 
stantinople, of any personal feeling, but 
his right hon. Friend protested on public 
and larger grounds against the doctrine 
which he had laid down earlier in the Ses- 
sion—namely, that it was unusual and 
unfair to attack one of Her Majesty’s 
Representatives abroad in the House, 
where, by the necessary conditions of 
the case, that Representative had not the 
opportunity of defence or reply. That 
doctrine was the normal and necessary 
doctrine of the Government ; and he 
would amplify it by the statement of 
what he believed to be the constitutional 
and proper position—that, if any Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons wished 
to make an attack against any of Her 
Majesty’s Ambassadors or Ministers 
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abroad for any lapse of duty, that attack 
ought to be brought against the Govern- 
ment whom that Ambassador or Minister 
represented and by whom he was accre- 
dited. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| Therefore, 
the attack of the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to have hen made against the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench, who, 
his right hon. Friend would find, were 
quite ready to meet it. Since he had 
been at Constantinople, Sir Philip 
Currie had acted as the diligent and 
faithful exponent of the views of succes- 
sive Governments —|[cheers}— of the 
Party opposite and of those who now 
occupied the Ministerial Bench. He 
was sure that right hon. Gentlemen | 
opposite would take the full responsi- 
bility for everything that Sir Philip| 
Currie did in their time ; and the pre-| 
sent Government equally claimed full | 
accountability for what he had done in 
their time. [Cheers.| What were the 
particular charges brought against Sir 
Philip Currie? The first was that he 
had eagerly telegraphed to the Govern- 
ment rumours with little regard to 
whether they had any foundation or not; 
that he palmed them off on the Govern- 
ment as facts and lent a ready ear to| 
any reports which fitted in with his own | 
preconceived notions about Armenian 
atrocities and ‘Turkish government. 
That Sir Philip Currie telegraphed to 
the Government these rumours and 
reports was perfectly true ; it was his 
duty to do so. [Cheers.| He trans- 
mitted to Her Majesty’s Government 
the news he received from our Consuls 
and representatives in Asia Minor ; and 
they, writing in many instances at some 
distance from the scene of action and 
the spot where these lamentable events 
occurred, could only, in the first place, 
transmit what was in the nature of 
rumour. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] These 
Reports were naturally passed on to Her 
Majesty's Government, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had no right to say that 
Sir P. Currie had lent a ready ear to 
what suited his prepossessions. He 
defied his right hon. Friend, if he read 
the correspondence through, to detect 
any sign of prepossession on Sir P. 
Currie’s part in one direction or the 
other [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and an_ HON. 
MemBer: “‘It is full of them.’’] He 
should have thought that if any British 
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Ambassador had ever gone out to Con- 
stantinople who might have been sus- 
pected of prepossessions contrary to 
those which were now unjustly charged 
against Sir P. Currie, it was Sir P. 
Currie himself. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and 
ironical laughter.| He failed to find in 
anything which Sir P. Currie had 
written or done any evidence whatever 
of prejudice or prepossession. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ He was surprised that his 
right hon. Friend had once again 
brought up that exploded story about 
the Sasun massacres and the number of 
victims. Once before during the Session 





| he had called the attention of the House 
to this story, and, as he thought, had 
poston Be in shattering the particular 
version of those events given by one of 
his hon. Friends below the Gangway. 
And yet again his right hon. Friend had 
charged Sir P. Currie and the Vice- 
Consul with having tried to bring the 
number of 265 up to a larger total. The 
number 265 was the number of persons 
| who were reported before the Commis- 
sion to have been killed—a Commission 
which only took a certain amount of 
evidence from certain districts, and 
exerted every possible pressure to pre- 
vent witnesses from coming forward. 
|[“* Hear, hear !’’ and cries of **No 7} 
The Vice-Consul signed his Report in 
common with his colleagues, and from 
inquiries which he himself made he put 
|the number of killed at 900 as being 
nearer the truth. If his own personal 
opinion were asked he should say that 
900 was under the mark. [‘‘ What do 
you know about it ?’’ from Mr. Gipson 
Bowtes.] At any rate, he knew quite 
as much about it as his hon. Friend. 
[Laughter and cheers.| His right hon. 
Friend had commented on the fact that 
the Vice-Consul wrote a postscript to 
the Report in which he revised his 
judgment. The Vice-Consul was in- 
structed to write that postscript before 
he went out. He and his colleagues 
were enjoined not only to write a joint 
Report, but to accompany it with indi- 
vidual reports. [Cheers and an Hon. 
MemsBer: ‘‘ The postscript was three 
months later.’’] That was beca Pe 
Vice-Consul took time to consider 

statements, which the hon. deBtioman 
had not done. [Laughter a cheers. ] 
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could not possibly be desied. The only; Mr. CURZON said, he could quote 
other point made by his right hon. Friend | many sentences, and he could also quote 
was that Sir P. Currie had indulged in what was more pertinent — namely, 
violent personal attacks on the Sultan. | several notable discrepancies between the 
Well, it was his duty to go through the|two speeches. [Laughter.] The first 
Blue-books, and he must say that, asfar|Treaty to which he referred was the 
as he knew, there was nothing to give|Treaty of Paris of 1856, and he re. 
any colour at all to the belief that Sir | marked that by every subsequent Treaty 
P. Currie had been guilty of any dis-|the clauses of that Treaty had been re- 
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courtesy whatever to the Sultan. With 
regard to the speech of the hon. Mem- 


should carry the majority of the House 
with him when he said that the discus- 


and superfluous discussion. 


hear 1] 


[ ‘‘ Hear, 
When he first saw the hon. 


fessed he did not quite know whether the 
attitude he was taking up with reference 
to the Government was one of praise or 
blame. Considering, however, that the 
Government rarely took any step that 


met with the approbation of his hon. 


Friend, he might almost have known in 
advance that his views on the present 
occasion would be those of criticism 
rather than of approval. His hon. 
Friend seemed to take particular plea- 
sure in proving that all Governments, 
and Her Majesty’s present Advisers in 
particular, were always breaking Trea- 
ties. He had constituted himself a sort 
of self-accredited custodian of all the 
Treaties of Europe ; and when Russia 
broke a Treaty, or England broke a 
Treaty, or anybody else, down came his 
hon. Friend and fulminated against the 
Ministerial Bench, and tried to fix upon 
them the responsibility. Happily, he 
was in the position of knowing what 
his hon. Friend was going to say, be- 
cause he said it all once before in this 
House. [Laughter.| He made the same 
speech in August of last year. He be- 
lieved that, besides his hon. Friend, he 
was the only person in the House at the 
time. [Laughter.] Anyhow, it had re- 
mained in his recollection ever since, and 
before coming down he had refreshed his 
memory and prepared replies to meet his 
hon. Friend. That might account for 
any facility he might have in meeting his 
ints. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if he could quote 
a single sentence in his speech which was 





| enacted. 
| *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : No. 
ber for King’s Lynn, he believed he | 


Mr. CURZON : If the hon. Member 
corrected himself of course there was 


| nothing more to be said. 
sion on which the hon. Member invited | 
the House to embark was an academic | 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, interposing, 
declared that he would not be misrepre- 


|sented even by a right hon. Gentleman 
| of the ability and pretensions of the right 
Member’s Motion on the Paper, he con- 


hon. Gentleman. [‘‘Order!’’] He 
was perfectly in order. He said that 
the clauses of the Treaty which he 
quoted—those clauses, namely, which 
guaranteed the independence and _integ- 
rity of the Turkish Empire, and which 
prohibited interference with its domestic 
affairs—were continued and saved by 
the subsequent Treaty. 

Mr. CURZON was afraid that was 
entirely consistent with the proposition 
he had just uttered. But the hon. Mem- 
ber was wrong. He found Article 63 of 
the Treaty of Berlin said the Treaty of 
Paris and the Treaty of London were 
reaftirmed— 


“in all such of their provisions as were not 
abrogated or modified by the preceding stipu- 
lations.” 


What could be more clear than that cer- 
tain clauses of the Treaty of Paris were 
abrogated, and certain others modified 
by the Treaty of Berlin, and that one 
clause so modified was the particular 
clause in the article quoted. His hon. 
Friend asked him to quote a single re- 
mark which appeared in last August's 
speech. Well, he made on that occa- 
sion two remarks about the tribute and 
about the fortresses which he had re- 
peated this evening. He had never 
heard of those allegations before, and it 
was only in consequence of having read 
his previous speech that he had been able 
to provide himself with a reply. It was 
alleged that Bulgaria and Montenegro 
had not paid the stipulated tribute to 
the Porte. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : The right 


‘a repetition of his speech of August last. eauas Gentleman is mistaken. I never 
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suggested that Servia and Montenegro 
were made liable to pay tribute by the 
Treaty, but that they were to pay their 
portion of the public debt in addition to 
which Bulgaria was to pay tribute. 

Mr. CURZON said, that was exactly 
the same thing. The tribute was to be 
paid, there was to be payment of their 
portion of the debt. His hon. Friend 
sometimes called it tribute and some- 
times their portion of the debt. [Laugh- 
ter. | No doubt the hon. Gentleman was 
aware of the reason for which this 
stipulation was not carried out—inability 
on the part of the Powers to come to an 

ment ; but no special responsibility 
rested with England more than with any 
other Power. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the fortresses on the Danube 
which were to be razed by the Treaty, 
and which had not been razed. There 
was no necessity for razing them, because 
they had tumbled down of their own 
accord; and therefore, perhaps, they 
would not again figure in the next 
speech of his hon. Friend. _[ Laughter. | 
The next point made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was with regard to the Cyprus 
Convention. He asked for the views of 
the Government about a statement made 
a few weeks ago by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. What the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said on that occasion was 
perfectly true, and, so far from being 
repudiated, it was sustained and re- 
peated by his colleagues. There was 
nothing in the Cyprus Convention com- 
pelling England to go to war with 
Turkey if the Sultan did not carry out 
its clauses. There was an undertaking 
in the Convention to defend the Asiatic 
Dominions of Turkey if an attack were 
delivered, and in return the Sultan was 
to carry out certain reforms. The Sul- 
tan had not performed his part of that 
engagement, and therefore the corre- 
sponding obligations on our part had 
lapsed. This wasnonew subject. That 
announcement was not made for the 
first time by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. The same announcement was 
made as long ago as 1890 in the time of 
his predecessor the right hon. Member 
for East Manchester (Sir J. Fergusson) 
who was now present. The right hon. 
Baronet made the statement, which was 
eagerly accepted by the other side, that 
this part of the Cyprus Convention was 
now to be held as being in abeyance. 
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But, because a particular obligation to 
defend a particular part of the Sultan’s 
dominions against a particular foe ceased 
to exist, it did not follow that the 
anterior obligations of a more general 
and less specialised character were 
affected. Our obligations to Turkey had 
been in some respects correctly stated by 
the hon. Member. They were obliga- 
tions created by the Treaty of Paris of 
1856, by the Special Treaty between 
Great Britain, Austria, and France of 
1856, by the Treaty of London of 1871, 
and the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. The 
general character of those obligations was 
clear and explicit, and from none of 
them did Her Majesty’s Government re- 
cede. His hon. Friend concluded his 
Motion by calling on the Advisers of 
Her Majesty to take such steps as might 
be required to fulfil those engagements. 
He had listened to the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech with great interest to learn what 
those steps might be, but, having failed 
to receive enlightenment on the subject 
from the hon. Gentleman, he had only, 
on the part of the Government, having 
explained what the Treaty obligations 
of the Government with regard to 
Turkey were, to say that they had no 
other resource but to meet the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman with a negative. 
[ Cheers. | 

Str ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
Burghs) said, he had listened with some 
doubt as to the meaning of the declara- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
views of the Government on the binding 
force of the Treaties with regard to 
Turkey. The purpose of the Motion of 
the hon. Member was to ascertain whe- 
ther or not Her Majesty’s Government 
considered themselves bound to defend 
Turkey by force of arms by virtue of the 
various Treaties that had been made. 
He thought that this was a very hardy 
Motion to make in the recent memory of 
the House as to the frightful massacres 
that had taken place in Armenia, for 
which the Government of Turkey were 
unquestionably responsible. [Cheers. | 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
the Cyprus Convention was one in which 
the promise to defend Asia Minor against 
Russia was contingent upon the perform- 
ance by Turkey of the obligations in re- 
spect of Asia Minor and Armenia. He 
listened to that statement with great 
satisfaction ; hut when the right hon. 
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Gentleman proceeded to say that under 
prior Treaties, meaning notably the 
Treaties of Paris and Berlin, Great 
Britain was still bound to defend Turkey, 
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he was left in doubt whether it really | 


was the view of the Government that 
we were bound to defend the Turkish 
Empire notwithstanding that the Porte 
had not introduced the necessary reforms. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman inform 
the House whether, in view of the re- 
cent massacres—the truth of which he 
admitted—he thought this country was | 
still under any obligation to defend | 
Turkey against any foe that might ad- | 
vance against her? He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that we were now 
absolved, under the Cyprus Convention, 
from any obligation to defend Asia 
Minor against Russia. But he also heard 
that we were not bound by the Treaty 
of Berlin or the Treaty of Paris to act 
individually in defence of the Turkish 
Empire. Where there was a collective 
obligation on the Powers of Europe, that 
obligation could not devolve on one of 
them unless the others agreed, and we | 
were under no greater obligation under 
the Treaties to defend the Turkish 


Empire than any of the other signatory 


Powers. Even supposing that we were 
bound by the most explicit Treaty to 
take action, he could not think that we 
should be justified in lifting one finger 
to defend the vile system of Government 
that prevailed at present in Turkey. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] One hundred years 
ago a great Statesman in that House 
spoke of Turkey as a hateful and dis- 
gusting Empire, and the same descrip- 
tion applied to it still. It was alament- 
able reflection that so much blood and 
treasure had been expended by this 
country in bolstering up the Turkish 
Empire. In 1854 promises of reform 
were made but they were never fulfilled. 
As in 1854, so again in 1878 this coun- 
try, carrying out .a policy which he 
deeply regretted, prevented Russia from 
putting an end to this foul and filthy 
misgovernment. [Cries of ‘‘Oh!’’ and 
‘*Hear, hear!’’] Events had proved 
that policy to be a failure. Lord Salis- 
bury, in a Dispatch referring to the 
Cyprus Convention, had written that 
the agreement then made would pro- 
bably be the last chance of reforming 
that the Turkish Government would 
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have. Strong as the present Govern. 
ment was, they would never get the 
House of Commons to consent to give 
any assistance at all to the horrid Goy- 
ernment of Turkey. In the massacre at 
Sasun and the subsequent massacres in 
October, November, and December, the 
representatives of the Great Powers esti- 
mated that 25,000 people were killed in 
cold blood, and many more were believed 
to have met with the same fate, but their 
cases could not be verified. Was it to 
be supposed that we were going to use 
any of our wealth and power for the pur- 
pose of supporting a cursed Government 
like that of Turkey? [Cheers.| Our 
policy had hitherto been altogether 
wrong. We had been endeavouring for 
50 years to prevent Russia from overrun- 
ning a part of Turkey when it was her 
manifest destiny that she should go 
there. He was not an admirer of the 
Russian Government, and _ recognised 
that it had many faults, but it was infi- 
nitely superior to a massacring Govern- 
ment like the Turkish.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] We had been endeavouring to 
bolster up the rotten Government of 
Turkey in our own interest. He was 
perfectly certain that the Statesman who 
initiated that policy never thought what 
the result of it would be. No Gentle- 
man would come forward now that the 
supposed interests of India, and our sup- 
posed interests in the Mediterranean 
were to be supported at the price of 
25,000 people being massacred in 
Armenia every 10 or 15 years. While 
he thought it was bold on the part of the 
hon. Member to bring forward this 
Motion, he was glad he had done s0, 
and he hoped that other Members would 
express their horror at the prospect of a 
single penny of English money or 4 
single drop of English blood being spent 
on behalf of this infamous Government. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) thought that a more mischievous 
or a more ill-advised Debate had never 
taken place. He was sure they all de- 
plored the ill results of the efforts of this 
country over a long series of years not 
only to maintain the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, but to guide that Em- 
pire into better courses with respect to 
its population ; but it was quite another 
thing to argue that this country was 
bound to engage itself in all the risks of 
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war in order to fulfil its obligations under 
a Treaty, the counterpart of which had 
not been performed, and to forget the 
many disinterested and heroic acts per- 
formed by this country, and its efforts 
to maintain the peace of the world and 
the interests of the British Empire. His 
hon. Friend the Member for King’s 
Lynn had utterly failed to maintain his 
proposition. His right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
fully shown that the Cyprus Convention 
was bilateral, and that the conditions 
precedent to that fulfilment of our obli- 
gations had not been performed. From 
the very first the House was assured by 
the responsible Ministers that that Treaty 
was a conditional one. It was absolutely 
stated by Ministers in 1878 that the 
obligations incurred by the Cyprus Con- 
vention were conditional ; and particu- 
larly the representative of the Foreign 
Office at that time stated that if the 
corresponding condition was not fulfilled, 
our obligation was not binding on us. 
That could not be denied. It would be 
found in one shape or another in every 
speech of every Minister who took part 
in those early Debates. Therefore it 
was vain for his hon. Friend to contend 
that the obligation undertaken by this 
country under that Treaty was still 
binding. He thought it was most un- 
fortunate that the efforts that were being 
made to save the Turkish Empire from 
the results of its own folly should be 
frustrated by such a Debate. What 
good object could be attained by it? 
And what good object could be attained 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite depreciating the efforts of this 
country in the past ? 

Sir ROBERT REID : I beg pardon. 
I only regretted that our attempts to get 
reforms in Turkey had been unsuccess- 
ful. I never depreciated the efforts of 
this country in the past. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON said, he fully 
accepted that assurance. The efforts of 
this country had been based on a great 
policy. Undoubtedly our position as a 
great Eastern Power largely, and per- 
haps primarily, actuated us ; but that 
did not compel us to perform our obliga- 
tions under either the Cyprus Conven- 
tion or the Berlin Treaty if the corre- 
sponding obligations contained in them 
had not been fulfilled. It must be borne 
in mind that as a great Empire we had 
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great responsibilities which could never 
allow us to become isolated {from all the 
Great Powers of the world. 

*Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8S.) felt 
bound to associate himself, as one of the 
Members of the late Government, which 
was responsible for the appointment of 
Sir Philip Currie, with what had been 
said by the Under Secretary in defence 
of that Ambassador. He thought the 
attack made upon him was very unjust, 
and that those who had followed the Dis- 
patches would think that he acted with 
great earnestness and firmness, and few 
Englishmen placed in the same position 
would not have acted in the same spirit 
of humanity. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] When 
Sir Philip Currie went to Constan- 
tinople he was by no means indisposed 
to regard the Turkish Government with 
favour, and it was nothing but his 
conviction of the incurable perversity 
and wickedness of the Sultan and his 
Government that altered his view. 
[“ Hear, hear !”| Anybody reading the 
Dispatches would see that the alteration 
in Sir Philip’s tone towards the Turkish 
Government was entirely due to the 
massacre of Sasun, to the proofs that he 
had of the complicity of the Turkish 
Government in it, to the dishonesty with 
which it was attempted to cover up the 
crimes committed there, to the abomin- 
able misconduct of the Turkish Commis- 
sioners who were conducting the so- 
called Inquiry, and to the impossibility he 
found of moving the Sultan to introduce 
any measures of reform or to inflict any 
punishment on those who had committed 
these crimes. [‘ Hear, hear!”] No 
one could have acted with more con- 
sistent honesty of purpose, or with a 
truer sense of what the honour and duty 
of England required, than Sir Philip 
Currie, and although his efforts had not, 
unfortunately, succeeded, from the want 
of support from other Powers, it had not 
been his fault. Of all those whose con- 
duct had come before the judgment of 
that House, and would come before the 
judgment of posterity in connection with 
these calamitous events, no reproach 
could rest on the reputation of Sir Philip 
Currie. [‘ Hear, hear!”] As regarded 
the attempt that had been made 
to represent Sir Philip’s statements 
as exaggerated, it would be found that 
the reports he forwarded regarding the 


| massacres were substantially confirmed 
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in the report made by the six delegates | 
of the six Powers acting together 
at Constantinople, and private in- 
formation from authentic sources, 
which many of them had received, showed 
that the statements in the Blue-book 
were under rather than over the truth. 
With regard to the character of the 
Sultan himself there was a very signifi- 
cant statement which rested on the 
authority of the six Ambassadors at one 
of their conferences in November last, 
when, in a _ collective remonstrance 
addressed to the Sultan, they said that 
the Sultan, if sincere in his professions, 
could put a stop to the massacres. It 
was evidently the opinion of the Am- 
bassadors that the massacres were carried 
on by the authority of the Sultan, and 
that the exertion of that authority 
would be sufficient to stop them. That 
went as far at least as any statement 
attributed to Sir Philip Currie. [* Hear, 
hear !”| The general question had been 
dealt with by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dumfries, and he had not a 
single sentence to add to the very 
vigorous language he had used—language 
with which (so far as it related to the 
character and conduct of the Turkish 
Government), he concurred and which 
he thought expressed the general senti- 
ment of the people of this country 
who had been roused to indignation by 
the shocking record of crime they had 
read. [Cheers.| This was no time for 
talking of establishing cordial relations 
with a Sovereign who had put to death 
some 50,000 of his innocent subjects, 
many of whom might have saved their 
lives by renouncing Christianity. These 
victims had died martyrs to their faith, and 
thus had a double claim upon the sym- 
pathy of a Christian people. \* Hear, 
hear!”| Turkey had long since forfeited 
any right which any Treaty had given 
her, either to the sympathy or to the 
material support of this country. The 
policy of former years designed to main- 
tain her had irretrievably failed. No 
British interest required this country to 
support the loathsome and cruel mis- 
government whose character was so 
fully set forth in the recent Blue-books, 
and he heartily hoped that never again 
would any British Government come 
forward and ask this House to counten- 
ance or support any policy which could 
commit England to the defence or 
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maintenance of a detestable tyranny, 
[Cheers. | 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
felt bound to protest against the out- 
rageous language which had fallen 
from the ex-Attorney General, who, 
although he claimed to speak as a 
private Member, having held the posi. 
tion he had, spoke with more responsi- 
bility than did a private Member. 
His language was so unusual and so 
violent that he felt justified in protest- 
ing against it. It was language very 
rarely. heard from the Front Bench, and 
it was language which might possibly 
cause the Party to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman and the right hon. Gentleman 
who endorsed it belonged, very serious 
and great embarrassment some day. The 
right hon. Gentleman said they had 
absolutely no interest in this matter— 
that it did not matter to us what the 
policy or the sentiments of the Ottoman 
Empire, its Government or its people 
were with regard to this country. Let 
him remind the House what might hap- 
pen with regard to the action of the 
Ottoman Empire. The Sultan might 
cause them the greatest embarrassment if 
he took an opposing line in regard to 
their movements into the Soudan. Sup- 
posing the Sultan allowed the Russian 
war ships in the Black Sea to enter the 
Mediterranean, if this country was in 
trouble with France? Supposing the 
Sultan, provoked to exasperation by the 
unjust and shameful charges which the 
right hon. Gentleman had made, preached 
a Mussulman crusade against them in 
India? What an effect that might have 
upon them if they were in any embar- 
rassment or trouble with the Great 
Powers. These three points illustrated 
the recklessness and the folly with which 
these utterances were made. The asser- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Sultan had killed these 50,000 
people wasa scandal, and a charge which 
could not be proved by any official state- 
ment which had been made, or printed, 
or laid before the House. There was 
not a single word of proof in the Blue- 
books to show that the Sultan was in 
any way responsible for the massacres 
at Sasun. So far from that, the Sul- 
tan, immediately he heard of them, ap- 
pointed a Commission to investigate 
them, and invited the delegates of the 
Great Powers to attend it and check the 
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inquiry. The Prime Minister himself 
acquitted the Sultan of personal re- 
sponsibility. How glibly the right hon. 
Gentleman slid from the subject of the 
sham Sasun atrocities to those very real 
and terrible events which had occurred 
in Asia Minor during the past four 
months! There was an interval of 14 
or 15 months between the alleged Sasun 
atrocities and the horrors which began 
in Asia Minor last October ; and how 
was that interval occupied by Gentlemen 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
their friends in the country ? By cover- 
ing the Sultan and his Government with 
every kind of unjust abuse and con- 
tumely, arousing in every possible way 
the passion of Mussulman fanaticism by 
their Christian fanaticism, and encou- 
raging those unfortunate Armenians to 
proceed with their outbreaks and their 
conspiracy. The burden of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was that they should 
encourage Russia to occupy those terri- 
tories, and that a Russian Government 
would be so much better than a Turkish 
Government. What was his evidence 
of that? Was the hon. Gentleman 
ignorant of the way in which Russia had 
treated the nations she had conquered ? 
What about the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands ot Poles who had fallen 
under the Russian Government ? What 
about the 500,000 people who were 
massacred and done to death during the 
Russian invasion of Turkey 18 years 
ago? For every Armenian that had 
recently suffered death or outrage a 
hundred Mussulmen suffered death or 
outrage during that fearful war of 1878. 
Was the hon. Gentleman ignorant of the 
way in which General Skobeleff mowed 
down 12,000 women only 21 years ago. 
The hon. Gentleman dissented, but was 
that an indication of ignorance or of 
disbelief ? 

Sir R. REID said, he thought that 
was one of numerous fables. He had 
said, and he thought, that the Russian 
Government, in past times particularly, 
had been very far from a good Govern- 
ment. In many ways it was a very bad 
Government, but he thought it a much 
better Government than the Turkish 
Government. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
said, that was where he joined issue with 
the hon. Gentleman, and he was quite 
prepared to prove that the massacres and 
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outrages perpetrated by Russia were even 
worse than anything done by the Otto- 
man Government. He would beg the 
House to bear in mind that what under- 
lay all this violent language by the Party 
opposite was a rooted injustice not only 
to the Turks but to the Mussulman faith. 
That had been the basis of the ferocious 
attacks which had been made on the 
Sultan, and, if it had not been the basis, 
it had been the form of them, and the 
effect must be injurious on their Mussul- 
man subjects in India. He had no 
affection for the Mussulman religion, 
but he believed in justice to their Mus- 
sulman fellow-subjects. They had the 
right to have their religion treated with 
respect in that House, and the head of 
their faith, especially, treated with re- 
spect. That course had not been fol- 
lowed, and, instead, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had persisted in using reckless 
language which might cause this country 
great trouble and, possibly, disaster. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) said, the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down that there was not a 
word in the Blue-books to prove that 
the Sultan was responsible for the 
massacres was refuted by the Dispatch 
of Sir Philip Currie of December 17th, 
in which he stated :— 


“That it is proved by eye-witnesses that the 
Turkish soldiers took an active part in the massa- 
cres in Erzeroum, Trebizond, and many other 
places, and the fact that foreign subjects and their 
houses were spared shows that the attacks were 
organized, and that orders must have been given 
to single out the Armenian subjects of the 
Sultan.” 


‘There was abundant ground for saying, 
even on the authority of our own Con- 
suls, that these massacres, in very many 
cases at least, had been organised and 
carried out by the local authorities in 
obedience to orders received from Con- 
stantinople. In fact, he did not believe 
there was a single intelligent person 
acquainted with the facts who did not 
believe that the massacres were com- 
mitted at the instigation of the Sultan 
himself. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and cries of 
‘*No!’’] A proof of it was that in 


every case the men who had acted most 
infamously in these horrors had been 
decorated by the Sultan, and there was 
no case known in which an author or 
director, of the massacres had been 
punished in any way. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


x 
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He appealed to the Under Secretary for | Who was going to break a Treaty, and 
Foreign Affairs to corroborate what he| what need was there to impress on the 
said. He challenged the Government | Government the necessity of carrying 
to deny that much information in regard (out our obligations? His hon. Friend 
to these horrors had been kept back from | the Member for King’s Lynn dwelt upon 
the public because the facts were often|the necessity of what he called vindi- 
too horrible and detestable to publish. | cating our good faith with regard to the 
It was a disgrace to civilisation that Cyprus Convention. What proof was 
these horrors were still being perpe- | there of ill faith on our part? We occu- 
trated over a large part of Asia Minor ;| pied Cyprus for military purposes, and 
and surely some active steps should be} we paid a handsome rent for the _privi- 
taken to stop them. He regretted that | lege of doing so, and we did so still. 
one or two hon. Members opposite had| Did Austria pay for the privilege of 
sought rather to minimise the massacres, | occupying Bosnia and Herzegovina } 
but trustworthy information proved over | Did the French pay for the privilege of 
and over again that their extent and| occupying Tunis. The First Lord of the 
cruelty had really been understated. He} Admiralty interpreted the Cyprus Con- 
had before him the testimony of a well-| vention very differently to the hon. 
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known Englishman who had been three | 
years in the country, and in the very | 
midst of the massacres, and his evidence 
justified all that had been said as to the 
massacres. He believed that more than | 


Member for King’s Lynn, and he much 
preferred the interpretation of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The First Lord’s 
view was, he was sure, held by 999 out 
of every 1,000 people. He failed to see 


50,000 Armenians had been killed, and | what useful purpose would be served by 
that at least 50,000 more had perished | raising this question, and if the hon. 
from exposure and starvation. Was| Member for King’s Lynn were well ad- 
not this a disgrace to civilisation? He | vised he would ask leave to withdraw his 
was glad to hear the noble words which | Motion. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY 


had been spoken on the matter from the | 
He said that he agreed with the hon. 


Front Opposition Bench that night. 
believed they echoed the feelings of the | Member for Newton as to the uselessness 
vast majority of the English people, | of this discussion, and yet he felt con- 
and that they would, therefore, give | strained to add a word or two with re- 
great satisfaction. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] | spect to one point. He was glad to hear 
Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, New- | the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
ton) said, that while the hon. Member for | Affairs state so clearly what had been 
Aberdeen congratulated the House and | already stated by a higher authority in 
the country on the fact that we were able | the Government—namely, that our obli- 
to repudiate any responsibility for the | gation under the Cyprus Convention had 
Turkish Empire in consequence of what! practically ceased. That was the only 
he called the detestable conduct of) obligation under which we had ever been 
Turkey, he hoped, at the same time, he | towards Turkey itself. Under that Con- 
would repudiate any special responsi-| vention we did undoubtedly undertake 
bility on our part to interfere in the in-|to, under certain conditions, defend 
ternal affairs of that country. 


| ‘‘ Hear, | Turkey in Asia against Russian aggres- 





hear!’’| In spite of what the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had said, 
he did not think Sir Philip Currie could 
fairly be acquitted of a certain amount 
of injudiciousness. The letter which he 
wrote to the Duke of Westminster, and 
which had been quoted, was not alto- 
gether discreet, and might have led to 
trouble. He had always understood his 
hon. Friends entertained sound views on 
this question, and therefore he was en- 
tirely at a loss to understand their 
action to-night. What benefit did they 
expect to get by making this Motion ? 


Mr. S. Smith. 


sion. Turkey had not performed her 
part of that bargain, and, therefore, we 
were freed from our part. Under the 
Treaty of Paris we entered into engage- 
ments with other European Powers, but 
not with Turkey itself. He was not 
much concerned now with the Treaty, 
| of Paris, but he rose to say a word about 
'the Tripartite Treaty which was agreed 
/upon immediately after the Treaty of 
| Paris between this country, France and 
| Austria. To his surprise the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
spoke of that Treaty as still valid and 
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subsisting. It was necessary to repu-| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, there 
diate that at once. That was a Treaty of| were still three or four Motions to be 
a very onerous character indeed, entered | discussed on this particular question, one 
into by us with Austria and with France, | of which would require an hour’s discus- 
under which each Power was bound on sion, and another two hours. After 
the requisition of either Power to join|that the Report of Supply must be 
it in defence of the independence and taken, and that would be the only op- 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire—| portunity they would have of raising two 
a most stringent and terrible obliga- or three questions of considerable. im- 
tion. They had lived 40 years since | portance. He appealed, therefore to the 
then. The Government communicated | First Lord of the Treasury to allow this 
with France and Austria that they | discussion to be adjourned in order that 
would no longer be bound, under the! the Report of Supply might be taken. 
altered circumstances of the day, by that| Mr. LOUGH suppor ted the appeal of 
Treaty. Lord Derby then said there|his hon. Friend. T hey were in this 
was not the remotest chance of their | position, that they would have to pass 
ever being called upon by France or | about six hours’ Debate on the Report of 
Austria to co-operate under the Treaty. |Supply when they got to it. The sug- 
They knew soon afterwards Russia was gestion was made in a conciliatory spirit. 
attacked by Turkey. The Treaty was} Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
now of no value, and he thought it neces- |SURY said, he had already stated the 
sary to rise to offer these few words as a| position in which they stood. It must 
protest against the unguarded observa- | be remembered that now the House had 
tions of the Under Secretary for Foreign|an opportunity of discussing Supply 
Affairs. |every week. If hon. Gentlemen had 
*Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, | taken the advice he gave in a spirit of 
N.) said, the operative part of the Article conciliation at 4 o'clock that afternoon, 
relating to Armenia in the Treaty of | they would have been spared three hours 
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San Stefano was reproduced verbatim | 
in Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin. | 
Article 61 further provided that  the| 
Powers should supervise the execution | 
of the guarantees given by Turkey 
in the first part of the article. | 
The portion of Asia Minor which was | 
covered by the Treaty of San Stefano | 
did not affect the district which had 
been the scene of recent lamentable | 
occurrences ; he therefore thought that | 
it was unjust for hon. Gentlemen oppo- | 
site to say that Armenia would be in a 
better position to-day if they had not | 
prevented Russia having her way. 
They did modify the Treaty of San 
Stefano so far as it applied to Turkey in | 
Europe, but, so far as it applied to! 
Turkey in Asia, the modification practi- | 
cally made no difference at all. 

THe FIRST LORD or rie TREA- | 
SURY suggested that the discussion | 
should be brought to a conclusion as soon | 
as possible. Such an abstract discussion 
in connection with our duty in Eastern 
Europe might well be left to another 
occasion. It had been discussed more | 
than once in the present Session. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked leave | 
to withdraw the Motion. | 
{ 


of perfectly unnecessary Debate. He 
was afraid he could not accept the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would be surprised 
to hear that eight out of the 11 hon. 
Members who had spoken were sup- 
porters of the Government. There were 
several matters which were ready for dis- 
cussion. He understood that an hon. 
Member from Wales had a very impor- 
tant subject which he wished to bring 
forward, and, after that had been dis- 
posed of, an hon. Member from Ireland 


had a subject of equal interest, which he 
desired should be discussed. He him- 


self had an Amendment upon the Paper, 
and after that the hon. Member from 
Wales had got another subject—an alto- 


'gether new subject—quite a different 


subject—which he proposed should be de- 
bated. He quite sympathised with the 
desire of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury to get through 
the business of the House as rapidly as 
possible; but there was no earthly object 
in getting the Speaker out of the Chair 


lon “these Estimates that night, except 


that of facilitating the progress of busi- 
ness. If the right hon. Gentleman were 
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to consent to adjourn the Debate until |and Mr. Pickersgill. The hon. Member 
the first Thursday after the holidays, he | for Mid Cork declined to tell, and upon 
would in all probability make quite as | inquiry being made in the “‘ No” Lobby, 
much progress on the Thursday and Fri- | no other hon. Member was ready to tell. 
day as he would if he forced them to| There being no Teller therefore for the 
continue the discussion that night. As |‘ Noes,” I declare that the “ Ayes” 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware, |have it. [Cheers.] 
the discussion on the Estimates could be 
made to last a long time in certain cir- 
cumstances, or it might be considerably | ‘AUES AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
shortened if a friendly feeling prevailed. act, 1888. 
He really believed that the right hon. | Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE rose to 
Gentleman would make greater progress |call attention to the operation of 
if he took the course he suggested. |Section 10 of the Local Government 
*Mr. KNOX asked the right hon. | Act of 1888, with the object of having it 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea-| put into immediate operation as far as 
sury, whether he was really aware of the | the Principality of Wales was concerned. 
number of subjects that would have to | He had intended to deal with Section 81 
be discussed before the Speaker could be|as well, but he understood from the 
got out of the Chair on these Estimates ?| Chair that it would not be competent to 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! | call attention to that section. 
The hon. Gentleman is not speaking to| *Mr. SPEAKER: Section 10 deals 
the Amendment before the House. with certain duties or powers of the 
*Mr. KNOX asked whether he was| Local Government Board; Section 81 
entitled to move the adjournment of the merely deals with the voluntary action 





Debate ? : of the County Councils and Quarter 
*Mr. SPEAKER : I should not accept Sessions, and those bodies did not come 
such a Motion. 'on the Estimates. 


*Mr. KNOX appealed to therighthon.| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that 
Gentleman to consent to the adjourn-|Section 10 proposed that after the 
ment of the Debate, on the special passing of this Act Provisional Orders 
ground that not a single opportunity had | should be made for certain purposes—the 
been given to Debate any Irish ques- | transferring to County Councils of the 
tions on this Motion. | powers, duties and liabilities of the Privy 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order!) Council exercised by the Secretary of 
The hon. Member is not speaking to the | State, the Board of Trade, the Local 
Amendment before the House. Government Board, the Education 
*Mr. KNOX asked, whether he was Department or any other Department 
entitled to discuss the Armenian ques- arising within the county of an adminis- 
tion upon this Motion ? trative character. Sub-section 2 made 
Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA-. certain provisions with regard to the 
SURY : I beg to move that the Ques- | Provisional Order of a purely executive 
tion be now put. character. Sub-section 3 provided that 
a om 3 the powers, duties or liabilities referred 
Question put, “That the question be | to in Provisional Orders arising within 
now put. two or more counties might be trans- 
The House divided :—Ayes, 197 


.|ferred to the County Councils and 

Noes, 55.—(Division List, No. 84.) | exercised and discharged by a Joint 
Committee. The Joint County Councils 
The House was cleared for a Division, | Of Wales and Monmouth were formed 
and Members were locked in ‘dan in 1891 for the purpose of carrying into 
Division Lobbies, when Lord Stanley, | operation the objects of this clause. At 
one of the Tellers for the “ Ayes,” made that time an appeal was made to the 
a Report to Mr. Speaker, who thereupon President of the Board of Trade with 
ordered the doors to be unlocked. Mem-|the view of putting this section into 


bers having resumed their places, | Operation, but there was a difficulty of 
: isome kind. The right hon. Gentleman 
*Mr. SPEAKER said: I named two | raised some objection on the ground of 


hon. Members as Tellers—Dr. Tanner | funds, but he had no objection to the 
Mr. Labouchere. 
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principle ; indeed he spoke strongly in 
support of the section. At the time a 
Bill was introduced, and it was proposed 
first that certain powers of the Govern- 
ment Department should be transferred 
immediately to the County Councils. 
There was appended to the Bill a 
schedule of the powers which the 
right hon. Gentleman contemplated 
should be transferred immediately on 
the Act coming into operation. _ It was 
intended that the section should operate 
with reference to piers and harbours, 
tramways, provisional orders for gas and 
electric lighting and other matters. The 
present President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, when the Measure was before 
Parliament, objected to a proposal to 
transfer these powers to the County 
Councils before experience had been 
gained of those bodies. Now, however, 
such experience had been gained, and 
there was no doubt that the County 
Councils of England and Wales had done 
admirably. The President of the Local 
Government Board, he felt sure, would no 
longer object to the transference of these 
powers to the County Councils. There 
was, in fact, no reason whatever for 
refusing to put the section into operation. 
The 3rd Section of the Clause contem- 
plated the exercise of the powers referred 
to by County Councils and by Joint 
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Committees of County Councils, and he | 
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inspector knew nothing of the wants of - 


the locality, and did not understand the 
language of the bulk of the population, 
and it was impossible for an inspector of 
that character to report properly. There 
was no doubt that the Local Govern- 
ment Board was considerably under- 
manned. No one could suggest anything 
against the officials of that Department. 
There could not be a more hard-working 
or courteous body, but at the same time 
it was perfectly obvious that it was 
utterly impossible for them to master all 
the details of the local cases that came 
before them. He knew a case which 
happened recently, and which might 
have ended disastrously for the town 
concerned. The authorities of the town, 
which was a sea-side place, wanted to 
borrow money for the purpose of water- 
works. The whole prosperity and, 
indeed, the very existence of the place 
depended upon the carrying out of the 
waterworks, but it was not without the 
greatest difficulty that the Local Govern- 
ment Board were induced to appoint an 
inspector to inquire into the local cireum- 
stances, the truth being that the Depart- 
ment was undermanned and had far 
more important matters to attend to. 
But the question was one of vital import- 
ance to the town concerned. He thanked 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board for his action in the matter, 


should prefer that these powers—or | acknowledging that it was through his 
most of thera at all events—should | assistance that the Inquiry was at length 
be entrusted to Joint Committees rather | granted. His first point was that the 
than to County Councils themselves. He | Local Government Board had not got the 
took the first Government Depart-|local knowledge, and his second that 
ment which was alluded to in the sec-|they had not really the time to enter 


tion, the Local Government Board. 
What were the powers of the Local 
Government Board? The sanctioning 
of loans to local authorities, the sanc- 
tioning of orders with regard to parish 
boundaries, the sale of property by local 





into the minute details which must 
necessarily weigh with any honest and 
conscientious official before he granted 
sanction to the expenditure of the money 
of the ratepayers. It might be urged 
that local authorities were only too eager 


authorities, the supervision of poor law |to spend money, and that it was neces- 
guardians, and the sanctioning of orders sary to exercise considerable vigilance 
with regard to allotments. If an appli-| with regard to them. But that vigilance 
cation was for the sanction of the Board | was not exercised now, because the Local 
for the expenditure of money, the Board |Government Board could not know any- 
sent down an inspector of more or less | thing about the district and had not the 
experience ; but these inspectors did not | time to go into the questions. Then as 
know the language spoken by two-thirds | regarded parish boundaries, such as the 
of the people whose wants they came to | question of whether a certain field in one 
investigate, and the result was that they | parish should be taken into another, and 
were excluded from stating their view of what proportion of the burden of taxa- 
the case. The Inquiry in many cases 'tion of the parish to which it was 


partook of the nature of a farce. The | originally attached, should be relieved in 
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respect of the transfer, 
matters which could be decided without 
having to be broughtupto London and dis- 
cussed in a Department which hadalready 
enormous interests to take charge of. 
Surely an insignificant matter of that kind | 
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were surely, 
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They must transfer the power either to 
the County Council or to Joint Com. 


'mittees of the County Councils, whose 
|duty it would be to see the power ex- 
 ercised. 


No doubt the Local Govern- 
ment Board had done everything they 


could be transferred to the local autho- | possibly could do to relieve acute dis- 


rity. Another point to which he wished | 


to refer was the fact that the Local Gov-| ment, but what could they do? 


ernment Board had to be consulted with | 
regard to any sale of property, however | 
small, by the County Council. If the}! 
Council had a small plot of ground, or | 
an old building, they did not require, | 
and wished to get rid of, they could not | 
sell it without. first obtaining the con- | 
sent of the Local Government Board. | 
Was not that absurd! If an individual | 
was capable of carrying out such a 
matter of business for himself, surely a 
local authority, who knew all the local 
circumstances, could be intrusted to do 
so. |Mr. Macture: “ What about job- 
bery?”] An hon. Member had referred 
to jobbery, and his reply to the remark 
was, that in Manchester, the jobbery 
which existed there at one time was dis- 
covered, not by the Local Government 
Board, but by the local authority. If 
the people of Manchester had had to de- 
pend on the Local Government Board in 
the matter, they would have had to 
wait a long time for the discovery. The 
very way to put an end to jobbery, or to 
prevent it, was to place those matters in 
the hands of the local body, who were 
well acquainted with all the facts in con- 
nection with the transaction. To Boards 
of Guardians, the Local Government 
Board issued voluminous reports with re- 
gard to the administration of the poor 
law. They were excellent publications, 
and some he had read recently contained 
very valuable recommendations as to the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor 
in workhouses, and as to nursing and 
hospitals, but his contention was the re- 
commendations simply ended with the 
printer’s bill. There was no attempt to 
put them into operation beyond what 
the inspectors did. Those gentlemen 
attended the meetings of the Guardians, 
but spoke in a language which was not 
understood by three-fourths of the Mem- 
bers of the Boards, and, consequently, 
their remarks had no weight. If good 
work was to be done there must be pres- 
sure, not from an overworked Govern- 
ment Department, but from the locality. 


Mr, Lloyd-George. 





irespect the law. 


| tress arising from the want of employ- 
They 
confined themselves to issuing circulars 
to the local authorities, and “they only 
got stereotyped replies. It was ‘not by 
| issuing circulars they got people to 
If there was any- 
to be done it must be the 
result of local initiative. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman would re- 
collect the recommendations made in 
regard to the unemployed. Very well. 
In certain cases modifications were made 
in districts where they were not required, 
and in other cases modifications of a 
totally different character were made. 
The whole pointed to the conclusion that 
what they required to put the powers 
into effective use was local knowledge. 
They must have local knowledge. The 
Local Government Board could not 
possibly administer the pocr law over a 
wide area. It was purely a question of 
administration. He should not refer to 
the AllotmentsAct and to larger holdings. 
There was a great difficulty in inducing 
local authorities to put these Acts into 
operation. In fact, they had a whole- 
some dislike to increasing the rates. It 
was a duty with regard to the criminal 
law, if that was infringed, to enforce it. 
They held that it was the duty of the 
Government to see that the Acts of 
Parliament, which were of a constructive 
character, and which conduced to good 
government, were carried out as well as 
those of a repressive character. Take 
the Educational Department. A very 
large portion of the administration was 
given to the County Councils, and, as a 
matter of fact, that had been done with 
regard to higher and primary education 
in Wales. All these powers had been 
conferred upon Joint Committees of the 
County Councils. He thought they had 
worked with admirable success. He 
believed that in a few years it would 
become the best system, simply because 
it had been administered by the local 
authorities, and because there was local 
initiative. There was unparalleled success 
in building up the Educational system, 


thing 
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all attributable to the fact that they 
had begun with local initiative, local super- 
intendence and local knowledge. His 
suggestion was that the procedure which 
had been followed with such success in 
the matter of secondary education should 
also be followed in regard to primary 
education. Atpresent they had got a 
set of rules which had been framed for 
the whole kingdom, but which were 
totally unadapted to the Celtic race, many 
of whom were mono-lingual. It was 
only within the last few years that the 
Minister for Education had been induced 
to recognise the Welsh language at all, 
and a good deal of the credit of that was 
due to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Dartford division of 
Kent, and the Welsh people would 
always feel grateful to him for recognising 
the separate educational requirements 
of Wales. Then there were powers now 
vested in the President of the Board of 
Trade which, in the original draft of the 
Local Government Act of 1888 it was 
proposed to transfer straight off to the 
County Councils. He referred to the 
powers relative to piers, harbours, gas or 
electric lighting, and tramways. They had 
now got experience of County Councils, 
and, he thought it was incumbent on the 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
was one of the originators of the Act, to 
see that the transfer should now be 
made. It was absurd that they should 
have to come to the House of Commons, 
and go through the whole gamut of the 
officials in order to get a tramway or a 
gas company for a little village in Wales. 
At any rate, he would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman, if |he would not 
transfer these powers immediately to the 
County Councils, that he should form a 
Welsh Department in the Local Govern- 
ment Board to deal with them. They only 
asked that the sytem which had worked 
so well in regard to Scotland and Ireland 
should be followed in regard to Wales. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
was not able to give him any undertaking 
at present that his suggestions should be 
carried out, he hoped that he would put 
them into operation when he had the 
opportunity of doing so. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said 
that he would follow the example that 
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had been set by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, and would delay 
the House as little as he could in replying 
to the hon. Member. We had now had 
some years’ experience of the working of 
County Councils, which, in his view, had 
been satisfactory, and had not justified 
the fears that were expressed at the time 
when the Act which created them was 
passed into law. It was unnecessary for 
him to delay the House long in reference 
to the powers which the hon. Member 
desired should be transferred to the 
County Councils in Wales as speedily as 
possible. The hon. Member had referred 
to the difficulty that was experienced by 
the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board in performing their duties in 
Wales, owing to their ignorance of the 
Welsh language. He fully admitted 
that there was some ground for the hon. 
Gentleman’s complaint, and he could 
assure the hon. Member that he would 
keep an open mind with regard to it. 
No doubt practical difficulties did arise 
from the fact, and he would see whether 
something could not be done to meet 
them. The hon. Gentleman had given 
a great many reasons why certain of the 
powers now exercised by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board should be transferred to 
the Welsh County Councils, and one of 
his strongest reasons for the change he 
proposed was that the Local Government 
Board itself was undermanned. It must, 
however, be remembered that a great 
number of additional duties had been 
imposed, by statute and otherwise, upon 
the Board during recent years—he was 
afraid, with the result that it was true 
that sometimes their transactions were 
not carried out with the rapidity that 
could be desired, and that occasion- 
ally considerable delay had occurred. 
When the hon. Member asked him to 
consent to the transfer of these powers 
in the Principality of Wales, he must 
ask him to remember that the transfer 
had not been carried out anywhere up 
to the present time, and he could hardly 
expect him to give a definite pledge on 
the subject that night. It was the first 
occasion on which the question had been 
raised. He was not aware of any 
demand that had reached the Local 
Government Board from any of the 
Town Councils in Wales for the transfer 
of these powers. He agreed that this 
was no reason why he should turn a deaf 
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ear to the appeal of the hon. Member. | great conferences of anon-party character, 
On the contrary, while he could not! At the second twelve of the sixteen 
agree with his proposals that the Local} County Councils were represented, and 
Government Board should abandon its|no party question entered into the de- 
control over the administration of poor liberations. He had twice introduced a 
law in Wales, he admitted that some} Bill to obtain these powers; but the 
alterations might possibly be made. The| right hon. Gentleman, as a matter of 
hon. Member pointed out the desirability | administration, would be able to do a 
of improving the system under which} great deal without further legislation. 
nurses were appointed. It was fre-|The County Councils had a practical 
quently the duty of the Local Govern-| share in the work of education in its 
ment Board to press on the Boards of} various branches. They were directly 
Guardians the necessity of carrying out | represented in the University of Wales ; 
this duty. Reserving the full right to|they appointed representatives to the 
be absolved from any distinct pledge on| University College ; they nominated a 
the subject, he assured the hon. Mem-| majority of the County governing bodies, 
ber that he should approach the question | and these governing bodies had for some 
in the spirit the hon. Member would/ time past met in a general conference, 
desire, acknowledging that there was} whose deliberations showed that Welsh- 
much in what he had said which deserved, | men of all classes could combine for great 
and should receive, consideration. administrative objects. The work of the 
Mr. H. LEWIS said that Members| Government departments in London was 
from Wales on both sides would feel | becoming enormous. He hoped that when 
exceedingly grateful to the right hon.|the proper time came the right hon. 
Gentleman for the tone of his reply, for| Gentleman, acting in the spirit of the 
the practical concession he had made,| speech which he had just made, to their 
and for consenting to consider the sug-} greatgratification, would make uphismind 
gestions they had offered. But the right) that something effective should at last 
hon, Gentleman was in error in saying| be done to carry out the policy of the 
that this was the first time the question| Government which passed the Local 
had been raised. It was true that this} Government Act of 1888. 
was the first time the question had been 
raised since the Debate of 1888. He 
held in his hand a number of official FEE GRANT (IRELAND). 
resolutions which had been passed by} *Mr. KNOX rose to call attention to 
the County Councils of South Walesand}the distribution of the Fee Grant be- 
Monmouthshire since the passing of the} tween England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Act of 1888, which indicated the interest | In the year 1891 the then Chancellor of 
that had been taken in it. Owing to| the Exchequer—the present First Lord 
the Debates in the House of Commons, | of the Admiralty—found himself able to 
great interest was excited in Wales upon | give free education to England. In the 
the subject, and nearly every County | first year the right hon. Gentleman esti- 
Council in Wales unanimously passed a| mated that the comparatively small sum 
resolution to the effect that it was desir-| of £900,000 would be necessary for the 
able that the Local Government Board | purpose, and when he gave the present 
should act on the powers it had under | larger sum for free education to England 
Section 10 of the Local Government Act. |he admitted that it was only fair that 
They considered that an association of} an equivalent sum should be given to 
Welsh County Members should be formed | Ireland and Scotland. Scotland had 
tu receive the powers the Local Govern-| partially free education at the time, but 
ment Board was to confer. The Local| Ireland had not, and it was found im- 
Government Board did make a serious| possible to give it to her that year, 
attempt to delegate its powers and those| having regard to Parliamentary time. 
of other Departments to the County| But the right hon. Gentleman laid 
Councils, but that attempt was defeated|down the principle that he would 
by the action of the smaller boroughs|make an equivalent Grant to Ireland 
and of the municipal Coporations Asso-| and Scotland, based, not on the edu- 
ciation. The Welsh County Councils| cational needs of these countries, but 
were disappointed, and they held two!|on their contributions to the revenue 
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ofthe United Kingdom. He agreed that|The question, he added, affected Ire- 
the equivalentgrant to Scotland should be} land even more vitally than Scotland, 


eleven-eightieths, and the equivalent grant 
to Ireland nine-eightieths of the English 
grant. The Secretary to the Treasury had 
denied that there was any Parliamentary 
contract, but he could satisfy the 
House that there was. In 1891, in 
answer to a question by the hon. 
Member for the St. Rollox Division of 
Glasgow, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said :— 

“My Budget Estimate was prepared upon the 
basis that the Education Grant would be dis- 
tributed in the proportion of 80 per cent. to 
England, 11 per cent. to Scotland, and 9 per 
cent. to Ireland.” 


On another occasion, when the right 
hon. Member for the Stirling Burghs 
had urged that the Lord Advocate’s 
statement in introducing the Bill was 
not explicit enough on the point whether 
Scotland was to have the benefit of an 
increase in the grant, year by year, in 
proportion to the increase in the English 
grant, the Lord Advocate said :— 

“T thought I made it clear enough that this 
amount is to vary in the proportion I have 
indicated, as the English amount varies.” 


When the Scotch 
cussion, in 1892, this point was gone 
into in considerable detail. He could 
give many instances, 
select a few. The Solicitor General for 
Scotland at that time said :— 

“The proportion fixed by the Treasury 
ofiicials has been borne out by the experience of 
three successive years. Further, the matter 
has not been concluded once for all. By the 
words which now find a place in the Bill, it 
will always be open till the House comes to 
a more perfect state of knowledge on the 
question.” 

Now, precisely the same words were used 
in the Irish Bill of the same year that 
were used in the Scotch Bill, and 
therefore, what was said about the 
one Bill applied to the other. The 
matter was raised in even a more precise 


form by the hon. Member for Caithness. | 


The hon. Member took up the ground 
that the principle was altogether a false 


Bill came on for dis- | 


but he would | 


|and would probably make a difference in 
her case of £80,000 or £100,000. Asa 
‘matter of fact that was an exaggera- 
tion, but it did make a difference of 
£70,000 to Ireland. The point of the 
‘hon. Member was evidently considered 
|to be one of great importance, because 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
| Leader of the House replied to him and 
jargued that the balance of advantage 
;was on the whole in favour of the 
scheme proposed by the Government. 
|The right hon. Gentleman added that 
\the only other principle on which to 
‘allocate the money was that stated by 
|the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
namely, to pay each country an amount 
proportionate to that which the country 
paid to the general Exchequer of the 
_Empire ; that was the plan adopted in 
the Bill, but if it should turn out in future 
‘that the average attendance in England 
was changed, it might be necessary to 
modify the proportion of Scotland, so as 
to make it bear a better proportion to 
|the English grant. But they could not 
treat Scotland and Ireland as if they 
were on the same basis as England. 
| They were not on the same basis. This 
'was the right hon. Gentleman’s conten- 
tion, and showed very clearly that the 
proportions were fixed, not on a con- 


sideration of educational needs, but 
on a consideration of relative con- 
tributions to the Exchequer. The 


|matter was argued out on the Scotch 
Bill, and he defied any reasonable man 
|to read through the reports of what took 
|place on that Bill, to say that there was 
‘not a Parliamentary contract by which 
|eleven-eightieths of the English grant 
‘should be paid to Scotland and nine- 
‘eightieths to Ireland. Would the Gov- 
ernment promise that there should be a 
Select Committee to inquire into this 
matter, or a special reference made to 
the Public Accounts Committee? He 
pledged himself that he and his hon. 


one, and he moved an Amendment to | Friends would absolutely abide by the 
leave out the £265,000, and he used | decision, without trying to raise the 


these words :— 


“We have 540,000 childreu in 


attendance, and the Grant of 10s. per head 
weuld amount to £270,000, £4,000 or £5,000 
more than we get under the Bill” 


average 


|matter again. The question was so clear 
| that he would be glad to lay the matter 
| before any independent body for decision, 
|and to abide absolutely by what it said. 
|The same words were used precisely in 
| 
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the two Acts. The Irish Act said|same words precisely as the Irish grant, 
that :-— ‘but they did not increase it enough, 
|They made no allowance for the Supple- 

“There should be an annual grant of| mentary Estimates which were made for 
£210,000, or of such other amount as Parliament Sealish, edn ; } dj 
may determine, having reference to the amount S1sn education im each year, snd m 
of the fee grant under the Elementary Edu- | no year did they give Scotland her pro- 
cation Act, 1881.” portion of these Supplementary Esti- 
|mates though they did give her her 

That solemn Parliamentary contract had | proportion of the ordinary  Esti- 
not been carried out in any single year mates. The Treasury had deprived 
since it was made. As far as Jreland|TIreland of this money knowing that 
was concerned, she ought to have got in Ireland ought to get it. He was not 
each year £210,000, or such other | attacking the Secretary to the Treasury 
amount as Parliament determined, | personally. He was not then at the 
having regard to the English fee grant. Treasury. It was a matter of principle, 
The first full year was 1892-3, and Eng- Governments might come in, Govern- 
land got £1,942,000 ; Ireland, in pro-| ments might go out, but the Treasury 
portion, should have received £218,000, |still ground Ireland year by year. It 
but, as a matter of fact, Ireland only|was the policy of the Department he 
received £156,000. The Irish Educa-| was objecting to, and he submitted that 
tion Act did not come into force until | if there was—and he was ready to prove 
a portion of the financial year had it before any impartial tribunal, the 
gone by, but Ireland was not compen-| Public Accounts Committee if it was 
sated for the loss which she thereby | desired—if there was a solemn Parlia- 
suffered. There was, therefore, a breach | mentary contract by which these pro- 
of the spirit of the contract entered into| portions of the English grant should be 
by the right hon. Member for St. | given every year to Ireland and Scotland 
George’s. If the Government were|and it had been broken, was it not a 


unable to employ the money for free| miserable thing that the Treasury of this 


education in Ireland, then it was their | rich country should say that the respon- 


duty to see that the money was employed sibility did not belong to them, but that 


for some other educational purpose. But|the blame must lie on the ignorance of 
they kept the money in the Treasury. | the Irish Education Department? The 
In 1893-4 Ireland ought to have re-|right hon. Gentleman had _ suggested 
ceived £238,000, but she only received | another defence, namely, that the Irish 
£210,000; and in 1894-5 Ireland re-| Members ought to have called attention 
ceived £33,000 less than she ought to|to the matter sooner. Other Members 
have got. It was the business of the Trea-| had at times access to official information. 
sury to see that the Act of Parliament|The Irish Members never had. They 
was carried out in letter and in spirit. always stood outside the departments 
They tried to shift the responsibility on| trying to get justice done without any 
the Irish National Board ; but that did|inner knowledge of what was going on. 
not avail them, for the National Board | The Irish Members had done their duty 
was itself the creation of England. It) in these matters, but they had been fre- 
was true that the composition of the quently over-reached by the Treasury. 
Board had been improved recently by | It was not fair to lay the blame on the 
the addition to it of the Archbishop of | Irish Members for it was by them that 
Dublin and certain other gentlemen,|this mistake was first discovered. He 
but when the Board was appointed no|had raised the question in 1894. It 
pretence was made that it represented | could only have been raised one Session 
the feelings of the Irish Representatives. | earlier; and that was the Home Rule 
For the Treasury to shift the blame on| Session, when it was not possible to 
the National Board was merely for one| raise these questions of detail. The 
English Department to shift the blame| strain on the minds of men was quite 
upon another. The Treasury knew per-| exceptional during that Session, and he 
fectly well that the Irish grant should} did not think that the fact that they 
have been annually increased, for year | omitted to raise the point then could be 
by year the Treasury did increase the| used as evidence of laches on their part. 
Scotch grant, which was ruled by the|In the Session of 1894 he raised the 
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uestion several times. At first he 
found the Chief Secretary had no know- 
ledge of the matter. Subsequently the 
right hon. Gentleman said he had made 
outa primd facie case, and by degrees 
he got out of the right hon. Gentle- 
man an important answer in the 
early part of the Session of 1895. 
The Question he asked, on the 14th 
February 1895, was as follows :— 


“T beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he has 
been able to arrive at a conclusion as to whether, 
under the Education Act of 1892, the Irish Fee 
Grant, instead of being a fixed sum, should 
increase with the increase of the English grant, 
bearing to that grant the proportion of 9 to 80.” 


To that the late Chief Secretary (Mr. J. 
Morley) replied :— 


“The Treasury, on the representation of the 
Irish Government, have admitted that, under 
the Education Act of 1892, the Irish Fee Grant, 
instead of being a fixed sum, should increase 
with the increase of the English grant, bear- 
ing to that grant the proportion of 9 to 80; 
and they have agreed to insert in the Estimate 
for the coming year the increased amount asked 
for by the Irish Education Commissioners.” 


There was also some reference to past 
arrears, he believed, although it was not 
mentioned in the Official Report, and he 
should have pressed the matter further, 
but the existence of the then Govern- 
ment was brought to an end. The 
Treasury reluctantly admitted the prin- 
ciple, and the principle applied to the 
past as well as to the present year. But 
they did not attempt to put it in force 
in its application to past years, and they 
refused at this moment to put it into 
force in relation to past years. They 
did profess to put it in force in reference 
toa future year—that was the year which 
was just closing. But how did they do 
it? They first made a large blunder in 
the figures of about £9,000. He never 
understood the basis of the blunder or 
who made it, but the error was to the 
disadvantage of Ireland. They then 
brought forward another Estimate to 
make up that error, but again they 
were wrong, the Estimate being so 
framed that it was still £3,500 short. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
was willing now to rectify that blunder, 
but he claimed that there was still a 
large sum of arrears, and until that was 
dealt with England would not have 
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cleared herself of her financial dishonesty 
towards the poorer country. Irish 
Members had been frequently told they 
ought to respect contracts. Poor Irish 
peasants had been run into jail for not 
respecting contracts, and why, he asked, 
should not the Treasury keep its con- 
tracts on a big scale as well as the poor 
Trish tenant on a small scale? The only 
difference was that there was no remedy at 
law by which Parliament could bemadeto 
disgorge any sum which should have been 
paid over under any Parliamentary con- 
tract. They could cover themselves, if 
they liked, under that defence, just as a 
man who owed a just debt could plead 
the Statute of Limitations or infancy 
or any such plea without, he thought, 
increasing his credit in the eyes of his 
fellow men. But they did not get rid 
of the fact that they made a solemn 
contract with Ireland, and that they 
had broken that contract. If an agree- 
ment made between the two sides of the 
House was to be broken in that way, 
there would be no finality about any- 
thing that was done in this House. It 
was the duty of the Government to 
carry out the intention of Parliament 
when the Act was passed, and to see 
that these arrears were made good, and 
that they got their nine-eightieths of the 
English grant from the time when the 
Act was passed. There was another 
defence which the right hon. Gentleman 
urged, and that was that the need for 
this money was not so great in Ireland 
as in England. That defence was not 
one which was really open to the right 
hon. Gentleman, for educational needs 
were not the basis of the arrange- 
ment. The basis was that it should be 
an equivalent grant, and as a matter of 
fact nobody who knew the condition of 
schools in Lreland, and the very small 
payments given to the teachers in Irish 
schools, could say that really this money 
was not needed for this purpose in 
Ireland. From time to time hon. 
Members opposite taunted them with 
the amount of illiteracy in Ireland, and 
yet they refused to keep a contract 
which was entered into in order that. 
they should have a constantly-increasing 
sum to apply to the needs of their edu- 
cation in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had adopted a different prin- 
ciple in the Act of this year. It was a 
principle to which he did not object, 
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and if it had been adopted from the first ; on to the second portion of the sentence 
he should have seen no grievance in it. | which provided that if the £210,000 
The fee grant was for the future to be | | was not paid then there should be paid 
divided on the principle of 10s. per such other sum as Parliament might 


head. That was the principle which 
was originally contended for, and if it| 
had been given at first Ireland would 
have got £70,000 a year more from the | 
beginning. What he objected to was 
not that this new principle had been 
introduced, but that it had been intro- 
duced by the Treasury without making | 
up for the arrears which had arisen | 
from the neglect and breach of the 
old principle. The matter was one 
of such great importance that the 


Archbishop of Dublin had brought it | 


prominently before the Irish public, 
while both Unionist and Nationalist 
newspapers had supported it. It was 
a joint of such absolute clearness that, 
as he had said before, he ventured to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, if he could 
not at once give the Irish Members an 
affirmative answer, 
subject before a Committee or 
Public Accounts Committee, 
Trish Members would be perfectly ready 
to abide by their decision. 
*TuE SECRETARY vo THe 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
said, the hon. Member had laid great stress 
upon analleged breachof contract. If any 
contract had really been broken, he would 
say at once that everything he claimed 
for Ireland ought to be granted. But 
upon what was the allegation based ? 
The hon. Member based it upon Amend- 


| 
| 


to place the whole | 
the | 
and the) 


TREA-| 


| hon. 


| 
} 


ments which were proposed during the | 


passage of the Bill, and on certain 
theories which were broached while the 
Bill was under discussion. What the 
Government rested upon, however, were 


the Bill as it now stood in the Statute 
Book, and that Bill made no reference 
whatever to the nine-eightieths upon 
which the hon. Member based his whole 
case, 
grant to Ireland should be £210,000 a 
year, or such other sum as Parliament 
should determine, having regard to the 
English educational fee grant. That 
was exactly what had been done, and, 
therefore, could not constitute a breach 
of Parliamentary contract. 


direct during that year. But Parlia- 
|ment had made no direction of that 


| kind. Why had £210,000 been paid 
linstead of this other sum? For the 


simple reason that no request of an 
|kind for anything beyond the £210,000 
| had ever been submitted to the Treasury, 

It was in the power of the hon. Gentle- 
man to raise the question. 

*Mr. KNOX said he raised it in the 
Session of 1894. 

*Mr. HANBURY believed the hon, 
Member raised it at the end of 1894-5, 

*Mr. KNOX said he raised the ques- 
tion on two separate occasions in the 
Session of 1894, in August. 

*Mr. HANBU RY remarked that in 
that case the hon. Gentleraan raised the 
matter when a Government favourable 
to his political views were in power, and 
they refused his request. These Esti- 
mates were submitted by the Commis- 
sioners of Education for  Treland, 
amongst whom there were some very 
powerful friends of the hon. Gentleman. 
Why had the Commissioners never till 
this year raised the question? Why 
was this claim never raised when the 
Member’s Friends were in Oftice ? 

*Mr. KNOX asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman did not say the other day that 
in February 1895, the Commissioners 
asked for a repayment of these arrears, 
and the Treasury refused them ? 

*Mr. HANBURY believed, but was 
not sure, that the Commissioners raised 
the question about February 1895, and 
there was a refusal. Up to the present 


year Ireland had received everything in 
not Amendments of that kind, but upon | 


No Parlia- 


accordance with the <Act. 


/mentary contract had been broken, be- 


What the Bill said was that the | 


The hon. | When the late 


cause the sum directed by Parliament 
had been paid to Ireland. What had 
been the position of the present Govern- 
ment since they came into Office? The 
hon. Gentleman said the Treasury always 
ground Ireland down. Was that to be 
laid at the door of the Treasury during 
the present year ?- On the contrary, the 
hon. Gentleman had had from the 
Treasury the utmost he had asked. 
Chief Secretary for 


Member must admit that Ireland had Ireland promised that Ireland should 
had the £210,000 a year specifically | -have nine-eightieths of the English 


mentioned in the Act. 
Mr. Knox. 


Then he went ‘grants, the promise was hardly carried 
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out strictly, because the nine-eightieths; Mr. FLYNN rose to support the 
was not based upon the original grant of | Motion, when 
this year but upon the grant of last year) Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
without taking the Supplementary Esti-| Partick) claimed to move, ‘‘That the 
mates into account at all. The present | question be now put.’’ 
Treasury had given Ireland her nine-| *Mr. SPEAKER declined then to 
eightieths of the original grant for this put the Question. 
year, which represented a much larger) Mr. FLYNN, continuing, said, the 
sum than if based on the Estimate of |hon. Member who had last spoken had 
the preceding year, and he promised the | made out a clear case. The right hon. 
other Gentlemen they would also take| Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
into consideration Ireland’s share of the | sury had given away his entire argument 
Supplementary Estimates. Ireland had | when he said that Scotland was getting 
had from the present Government the | eleven-eightieths ; if that was so, Ireland 
whole of her share. They had gone | demanded her nine-eightieths, to which 
even further than that. Under the new | she was entitled. The Scotch Act and 
system they had given her everything the Irish Act were worded exactly alike, 
asked for, but what they did not do was the only difference being in the figures. 
to undo the work of the late Govern-|In 1891 the then Chancellor of the 
ment. The late Government, or the Exchequer, who was now the First Lord 
late Parliament, refused to give to | of the Admiralty, in answer to a ques- 
Ireland her fair share as the hon. Mem- | tion, referred an hon. Member to the 
ber had said. That might be so or not, | term 144 for an indication of the man- 
but Ireland had the money in strict! ner in which the percentages 80, 11 and 
accordance with the Act, and it was 5 were originally arrived at, and said 
utterly impossible that the Government that in adapting this to the distribution 
could re-open the account. He thought of the Education Grant they had been 
if there was any blame in the matter it guided not only by the calculations from 
must rest entirely on their predecessors | which the original percentages were de- 
and not on the present Treasury, which rived, but also from recent inquiries 
had provided not only for this year but | which confirmed the accuracy of the 
for future years. figures. They contended that that state- 
Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) ment was a Parliamentary contract. 
said, they were told that they were He intended to be very brief, and he 
giving nine-eightieths of the English promised the House that he would not 
grant to Ireland, and eleven-eightieths in| occupy more than a few minutes in 
the coming year to Scotland. Why making his remarks. The figures showed 
were they giving that in the coming that Ireland had, he would not say 
year? What right had they to give it been defrauded of, but underpaid some 
unless an Act of Parliament authorised £32,000 per annum in respect of her 
them to give it? [Jronical cheers.| share of the Education Grant. It was 
They could not go beyond the present no sufficient answer for the right hon. 
year. They did not get the money, and | Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
then they were asked, ‘‘ Why didn’t to say that it was the fault of the Liberal 
you get it?’’ [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] This | Party that this injustice had been done. 
was not a Party question. It was all a| Whether it was the fault of the Liberal 
matter of simple calculation. It would | Party or of the Tory Parity, he did not 
be found that Scotland had not got care—all he knew, was that the injustice 
within about £30,000 of the amount she| had been committed, and therefore, he 
really ought to have got for these fee| said, “a plague on both your houses.” 
grants. He objected altogether to its If the National Board of Ireland had 
being said that it was the duty of the not made its demands upon the Treasury, 
Liberal Government when in power to in accordance with the provisions of the 
carry out this undertaking ; it was not Act of Parliament, that certainly was 
a Party question. According to the! not the fault of the Irish people. 
Government’s own interpretation of this) *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! All 
Act, it was clear that Scotland had not | these matters which the hon. Member is 
got that amount which she ought tojdiscussing have been already dealt 
have got. | with. 


| 
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Mr. FLYNN said, that he did not 
desire to address the House at any undue 
length, but he suggested that either the 
right hon. Gentleman should agree that 
the Treasury should pay over to Ireland | 
her fair share of the grant, or else that | 
the matter should be referred to the 
Public Accounts Committee. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would give 
the House an assurance that he had some 
regard for Irish Education, and would | 
not allow the interests of Ireland to be | 
overborne by the unfair and unjust action 
of the Treasury. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move :—“ That the Question be 
put.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope that hon. 
Members will be of opinion that the 
subject has been sufficiently discussed, 
and that it will be unnecessary that the 
Closure should be applied. 





Another Hon. MEMBER rose to speak, 
whereupon, 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


9 


« 


The House divided :—Ayes, 16 


Noes, 27.— (Division List, No. 85.) 


ee 


Main Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Supply considered in Committee :— 


[Mr. J. Sruart-Worttey in the Chair. ] 
(In the Committee.) 


Civin SERVICES AND REVENUE DeEParRT- 
MENTS, 1896-7. 


Cuass I. 
Motion made, and Question proposed : 


“That a sum, not exceeding £26,000 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for expenditure in 
respect of Royal Palaces and Marlborough 
House.” 

Committee report Progress; to sit 


upon Thursday, 9th April. 
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Supply. 
SUPPLY [27TH MARCH]. 
Resolutions reported ; 
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Resolutions read a second time :— 





Army Estimates, 1896-7. 


1. “ That a sum, not exceeding £2,133,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
for the supply and repair of warlike and other 
stores, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1897.” 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,007,700, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
for the Staff for Engineer Services, and expendi- 
ture for Royal Engineer works, buildings, and 
repairs, at home and abroad (including pur- 
chases), which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1897.” 


3. “That a sum, not exceeding £119,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
for establishments for Military Education, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1897.” 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £51,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
for sundry miscellaneous effective services, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897.” 

5. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,357,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
for Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals and the 
in-pensioners thereof, of out-pensions, of the 
maintenance of lunatics for whom pensions are 
not drawn, and of gratuities awarded in com- 
mutation and in lieu of pensions, of rewards for 
meritorious services, of Victoria Cross pensions, 
and of pensions to the widows and children of 
Warrant Officers, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1897.” 


















Civit Services AND REVENUE Depart- 
MENTS, 1896-7 (VoTE on Account). 
6. “That a sum, not exceeding £10,350,018, 

be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 

towards defraying the charges for the following 

Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 

year ending on the 31st day of March 1897, 

viz. :— 








Civit SERVICEs. 













Crass IT. £ 
Foreign Office 22,000 
Cuass V. 
British Prote*torates in 
Uganda and Central Africa 40,000 
Crass I. 
Royal Palaces and  Marl- 
borough House --- 13,000 
Reyal Parks and Pleasure 
Gardens , ae ... 84,000 
Houses of Parliament Build- 
ings... 11,000 
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Supply. 
Admiralty, Extension of £ 


Buildings ... . 12,000 
Miscellaneous Legal Build- 
ings, Great Britain .-» 24,000 
Art and Science Buildings, 
Great Britain an ..-» 10,000 
Diplomatic and Consular 
Buildings ... 10,000 
on Department Build- 
: 140,000 
Public” Suildings, Great 
sritain i 70,000 
Surveys of the VT nited King- 
dom . . 80,000 
Harbours, &e., under Board 
of Trade, and ee 
Abroad law ss 7,000 
Peterhead Harbour . a 6,000 
Rates on Government Pro- 
_ perty - 200,000 
Public Works and Buildings 
Ireland... : - 70,000 
Railways, Ireland ... .-» 68,000 
Crass IT. 
United Kingdom and England :— 
House of Lords, Offices ae 7,000 
House of Commons, Offices... 11,000 
Treasury and Subordinate 
Departments : 30,000 
Home Office and Subordinate 
Departments eos ... 838,000 
Colonial Office nea .- 138,000 
Privy Council Office, &e. ... 5,000 
Board of Trade and Subordi- 
nate Departments... . 55,000 
Mercantile Marine F und, 
Grant in Aid ves . 165,000 
Bankruptcy Department ‘of 
the Board of Trade soe 3 
Board of Agriculture ... 75,000 
Charity Commission... .- 14,000 
Civil Service Commission ... 138,000 
Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment .. 20,000 
Friendly Soc sieties, Registry . 2,200 
Local Government Board °.. 60,000 
Lunacy Commission... eas 4,500 
Mint (including Coinage) ... 10 
National Debt Office cer 5,000 
Public Record Office ei 7,000 
Public Works Loan Commis- 
mission is Ss 2,500 
Registrar General’s Office ... 13,000 


Stationery Office and Printing 180,000 
Woods, Forests, &c., Office of 7,000 
Works and Public heii 


Office of ... .. 17,000 
Secret Service oes --» 16,000 
Scotland :— 
Secretary for Scotland _ 4,000 
Fishery Board ihe dos 8,000 
Lunacy Commission... Se 2,000 
Registrar General’s Office ... 2,000 
Local Government Board for 
Scotland ... ‘ee ae 4,000 
Treland :— 


Lord Lieutenant’s Household 2,000 
Chief Secretary and Subordi- 
nate Departments ..» 15,000 
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Charitable Donations and £ 

Bequests Office... oh 700 
Local Government Board ... 25,000 
Public Record Office... ay 2,000 
Public Works Office... .-- 12,000 
Registrar General’s Office ... 5,500 
Valuation and Boundary 

Survey _... ie que 6,000 


Crass ITT. 


United Kingdom and England :— 
Law Charges... rom -» 40,000 
Miscellaneous Legal Ex- 


penses 18,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature 120,000 
Land Registry ee Bae 2,500 
County Courts ost 5,000 
Police Courts (London and 

Sheerness) ... 1,500 


Police, England and Wales 14,000 
Prisons, England and the 


Colonies bis 180,000 
Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, Great Britain ... 140,000 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum __... va .-- 10,000 
Scotland :— 
Law Charges and Courts of 
Law 30,000 
Register House, Edinburgh... 13,000 
Cc rofters Commission Pe 2,000 
Prisons, Scotland... .- 27,000 
Treland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal 
Prosecutions ‘ 24,000 


Supreme Court of J udicature, 
and other eels Depart- 


ments ‘ 38,000 
Land Commission ... 25,000 
County Court Officers, &e.. 36,000 
Dublin Saat Police, 

&e. ie 28,000 
Constabulary. a ... 600,000 
Prisons, Treland eRe 45,000 
Reformatory and Industrial 

Schools... 55,000 
Dundrum Criminal ‘Lunatic 

Asylun _... ons ine 2,500 


Crass IV. 
United Kingdom and England :— 
Public Education, England 
and Wales.. 
Science and Art Department, 


. 2,960,000 


United Kingdom ... ... 240,000 
British Museum ost ... 64,000 
National Gallery... ae 6,000 
National Portrait Gallery ... 1,500 
Scientific Investigations, &c., 

United Kingdom ... ... 12,000 


Universities and Colleges, 

Great Britain, and Inter- 

mediate Education, Wales 38,000 
London University ... 5 


Scotland :— 
Public Education ... ... 640,000 
National Gallery... ee 1,400 
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Treland :— 


Public Education +f 

Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners _... oe p 

National Gallery 

Queen’s Colleges 


Soudan 


£ 
550,000 


400 
800 
2,500 


Crass V. 


Diplomatic Services, 
Consular Services... aoe 

Colonial Services, including 
South Africa 

Cyprus, Grant in Aid 

Slave Trade Services nee 

Subsidies to Telegraph Com- 
panies, &c. 


and 
200,000 


15,000 
45,000 
1,000 


33,000 


Crass VI. 
Superannuation and Retired 
Allowances sie nas 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
Pensions, &c. bus <a 
Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies Deficiency we 
Miscellaneous Charitable and 
other Allowances, Great 
Britain a6 vas 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland ... 
Hospitals and Charities, 
Ireland 


270,000 
4,000 


1,000 
120,000 


9,000 


Ciass VII. 
Temporary Commissions 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Highlands and Islands 
Scotland rs a 
Repayments to the Civil 
Contingencies Fund 


10,000 
. 1,500 
of 
12,000 


Total for Civil Services 


. £8,100,018 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Customs 

Inland Revenue 
Post Office a 800,000 
Post Office Packet Service... 190,000 
Post Office Telegraphs ... 1,000,000 
£2,250,006 


90,000 
170,000 


Total for Revenue Depts. ... 


Grand Total . £10,350,018 ” 


SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE rose to call 


attention to the explanations of the 
Government in regard to the Soudan 
expedition. With regard to the reasons 


alleged for the expedition, he said the+Secretary 


answers of the Under Secretary were so 
diplomatic that he really could not 
understand the position of Lord Cromer 
‘in the matter. He asked: the right hon. 
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| Gentleman specifically to tell the House 
whether the expedition was in conse- 
quence of the advice of Lord Cromer or 
ragainst his advice. It was a most 
astounding doctrine to lay down, when 
the Government was asked what was 
the opinion of Lord Cromer, that it was 
inexpedient and improper to tell the 
House what was the opinion of any 
.particular adviser. The thing turned 
very much upon what Lord Cromer did 
advise, he being the adviser of the Gov- 
ernment in Egypt. Again, as to the 
reason advanced, that the expedition 
was intended partly for the relief of 
Kassala, he wished to know why in the 
name of common sense the expedition 
did not proceed by Suakim rather than 
-by Wady Halfa, 700 miles away. He 
pointed out that when it was proposed 
'to go to the relief of Italy, Signor Crispi 
was the Italian Minister, and a Jingo of 
the Jingoes, more Jingo even than the 
|Colonial Secretary. But Signor Crispi 
had ceased to be a Minister and had 
| been replaced by the Marquess di Rudini, 
/who occupied the same position as if, 
in regard to Egypt, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Montrose burghs were to re- 
place Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister. 
The Marquess di Rudini had stated that 
| there was no Protectorate at all in Abys- 
| sinia, and that though Italy held Kassala, 
it did not belong to Italy, but was held 
simply with a pledge to give it back to 
| Egypt should Egypt re-acquire her sway 
in the Soudan. The Under Secretary 
| told the House that the expedition was 
|only going a hundred miles or so to 
‘another outpost. So convinced was the 
Leader of the Opposition that this expe- 
dition merely meant a little raid into the 
Soudan with the view of occupying this 
outpost, and nothing more, that he did 
snot vote on that occasion. But on the 
| Debate on the Vote on Account the 
Colonial Secretary told the House that 
we were to go as far as we did not meet 
with resistance—our advance was to be 
| limited by the resistance offered; and so 
| pleased was the Under Secretary with 
‘this military and strategical plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that on Saturday, 
at Southport, he compared the Colonial 
to Alexander the Great. 
| (Laughter. | At the end of the Debate 
| the Leader of the House said we meant 
|to go as far as we could, and where we 
i we intended to stay. But still the 
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House understood that the intention of 
the expedition was to defend the frontier 
by taking some military outpost in the 
Soudan. In the newspapers, however, it 
appeared that the Sultan sent to the 
Khedive asking what was going on in 
Egypt. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the answer of the Khedive to the 
Sultan was that we were making an ex- 
pedition because this was an opportune 
moment for getting back Dongola. This 
threw a new light on the whole affair. 
It was understood that there was no in- 
dention to go to Dongola, and when 
asked to explain the statement of the 
Khedive, the Under Secretary said that 
the House must only take its information 
from Ministers. But it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to get any _ infor- 
mation as to the expedition. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
say, specifically, whether he repudiated 
this statement by the Khedive and 
affirmed it to be untrue, or whether he 
recognised it as a statement in con- 
formity with the intentions of the Gov- 
ernment, and whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to go to Dongola. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in his speech 
at Southport, on Saturday, threw a new 
-light on everything connected with this 
expedition. He suggested that we were 
going to undertake it because in Africa 
there were light-coloured and dark- 
coloured people, and because the latter 
must be taught that it was hopeless to 
contend against the former. This doc- 
trine greatly enlarged our obligations, 
and, if acted upon, would, in the end, 
make us a species of general police in 
Africa in the interests of the white 
-population. If we were to be defeated 
in the Soudan he did not believe that 
the white population of any other coun- 
try would come to our aid. The right 
hon. Gentleman repeated at Southport 
that one object of the expedition was to 
defend the frontier against some possible 
raid on the part of the Soudanese into 
Egypt. But could the right hon. Gen- 
tleman refer to a single military man 
who said that the frontier of Egypt 
to the south was unsafe, and that we 
were rendering it safer by advancing 
a certain distance into the Soudan. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary himself gave a new explana- 
tion in his speech at Southport of the 
object and intention of the expedition. 
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He said it was a preliminary to a perma- 
nent recovery by Egypt of a small por- 
tion of her old provinces, as a step to the 
recovery of the whole. This country 
was a desert with a few oases in it which 
were inhabited by fierce nomadic tribes, 
and was it to be supposed that they would 
allow one of their little oases to be taken 
after another without a struggle. Such 
a war as this would last for years. It 
was the case when it was announced 
that we were going to hold Suakim. For 
two years we were persistently attacked 
by the Soudanese, who possibly thought 
that if we kept Suakim we should 
eventually take Berber, and go to Khar- 
toum; and if the scheme of the new 
Alexander the Great, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, was carried out, it would 
cost this country a great deal both in 
blood and money. He read in The 
Times that morning that there was a 
feeling of perfect horror in Cairo at what 
we were doing. It was stated that the 
move towards Dongola, being made in 
accord with England, was naturally re- 
garded as only the first step in a far 
more important advance intended to 
crush the Khalifa’s tyranny, a task for 
which the Egyptian Army alone was not 
considered strong enough. He agreed 
with that. He thought it was very pro- 
bable that British troops would have to 
be sent out, and he could not help think- 
ing the Government were perfectly aware 
of that, though they did not like to say 
so at once. They wanted to lead up to 
it step by step. We should first hear 
that the Egyptian troops had advanced, 
and then that English troops were to 
follow. There must, in all human pro- 
bability, be an advance of British troops. 
The right hon. Gentleman, alluding to 
Foreign Powers and their views regard- 
ing this expedition, said that they had 
Germany now sustaining their policy. 
Yes, but some months ago they heard of 
the fitting out of a flying squadron 
against Germany. They were then com- 
plaining of Germany’s unfriendly atti- 
tude towards them in South Africa, and 
now they met that by getting Germany 
to come forward and outvote France in 
Northern Africa. He asked was there 
ever such a tangle as that which right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
had got into regarding that expedition ? 
The Under Secretary of State admitted 
that France did not approve of their 
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action, but hoped when she uae 
it better she would approve of it. 

himself saw no sign of France approving 
or being likely todo so, The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that their 
attitude towards France for six months 
considerable conciliation. 
What had become of that continuity 
which was the pride and boast of the 
Government ? 
for six months. They did that when 
Germany became a little troublesome, | 
and now they conciliated Germany olen | 
France became a little troublesome. | 
That was playing one off against the 
other, and he could conceive of no policy 
more likely to unite the two countries 
one with the other against this country. 
Was it really so necessary to undertake 
this expedition to the Soudan at the pre- 
sent moment? Was it so necessary to 
take the Soudan and place it under 
Egyptian rule that, in order to do this, 
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| questions to which they ought to have an 
|answer before they broke up for the 
so Fost Really, their position in re- 
gard to this matter was most unsatisfac- 
tory. A few days ago he asked the 
Under Secretary whether the application 
to the divers countries to be allowed to 
withdraw the money from the Caisse de 
la Dette was made simultaneously, and 
the right hon. Gentleman said it was, 
| But so far as he could gather from The 
Times and other newspapers, it seemed 
'to be clearly understood that Germany 
| was sounded beforehand. 
~ Mr. CURZON : Nobody was sounded. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that then 
he understood from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that Her Majesty's Government 
had not the most distant idea whether 
Germany would be in favour of the ex- 








pedition or not. In all this he thought 


|they ought really to remember, in their 
relations with Europe, that they had 


after having tried to conciliate France, | given certain pledges in regard to Egypt. 
Every Minister he could remember had 
solemnly declared that their object was to 
withdraw as soon as they possibly could 
from Egypt because their continuous 


and having succeeded in conciliating | 
her for six ‘months, they must suddenly 


break with her and put themselves in | 


the worst possible relations with that | 
country? He desired to know some- 
thing about the Caisse dela Dette. In) 


‘occupation of it was a continuous danger 
to this country, and that they wished to 


the Caisse de la Dette there were certain | | | establish a neutrality, such as existed in 
funds which could be withdrawn with) Belgium, in Egypt, in order to enable 


the consent of the Commissioners. 


The | them to withdraw from it. 


If they 


question arose whether the funds could| were pledged to withdraw, did any 


be dealt with with the consent only of 
all the Commissioners, or by merely a 
majority? He gathered that it had 
been decided by a majority that the 
funds might be withdrawn for this ex- 
pedition. But how was that majority 
arrived at, and how was it decided that 
it was to be a majority and not unani- 
Why, by the majority itself, 
and, naturally the minority appealed 
against this to the international tribunal. 
He thought it would have been reasonable 
to have waited for the decision of the 
international tribunal] before taking the 
money, but they at once took it out. Sup- 
posing the international tribunal decided 
against this country, who was going to pay 


__ the money back 1 Were they ? The funds 


in the Caisse de la Dette were limited, 
and, in all probability, would not be 
sufficient for the expedition. Suppose 
they were not? How were they going 
to get the further money? Were they 
going to pay it themselves? These were 


Mr. Labouchere. 


hon. Gentleman really think that they 
would advance that cause by making this 
expedition into the Soudan, and by at- 
tempting to reconquer a portion of the 
Soudan and to hand it over to Egypt. 
If they really did add the Soudan to 
the existing Egyptian provinces, they 
must unquestionably put an end to their 
withdrawal for many a day. He thought 
that Europe was of opinion that they 
were going to the Soudan in order to 
find some plea for remaining in Egypt, 
and not only that, but that they were 
going there with the intention of not 
only remaining in Egypt, but in the 
Soudan. It was all very well their talk- 
ing about recovering the Soudan for 
Egypt, but it must be remembered that, 
so long as they were in Egypt, exer- 
cising the same paramount, real, abso- 
lute power that they did at the present 
time, if they added the Soudan to Egypt, 
it was we who went to the Soudan, and 
it was we who practically annexed the 
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Soudan—it was not Egypt that did so. 
It might be that that was not the inten- 
tion of the Government. 
it looked very much like it, and he was 
not at all surprised that the European 
Powers felt that this was very likely the 
object of the Government. Europe, it 
must be remembered, was divided at the 
present time into two camps. On the 
one side they had the Triple Alliance, 
and on the other was the Dual Alliance. 


The Triple Alliance on this question of | 


the withdrawal of the money voted with 


them, but did they vote on the merits | 


of the question? No. They voted with 


them because they wanted to gain favour | 


with them. Why did they want to 
gain favour with them? In order that 
they, in their turn, might be able to get 
something out of them. When they had 
these two great hostile camps in Europe, 
when they got a vote carried by one of 
sthese hostile camps in opposition to the 
other one, they were not only dragged 
into this dispute that existed in 


Europe, and which would probably, one’ 


of these days lead to war, but they were 
obliged to take sides. He thought that 
was a most dangerous thing. They 
really knew absolutely nothing of what 
was going on, and he wanted to know 
why they were not to be taken into the 
confidence of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
with regard to this matter. Were they 
really not to be told the genuine reason 


why this expedition had been entered | 


-upon? Were they to be put off with 
one reason one day and one reason 
another, each contradicting the other ? 
Were the Government afraid of the 
European Powers knowing what took 
place? Were they of the Dervishes ? 
No, they were not. They were afraid 
of public opinion in this country. 
was not raising the question of the wis- 
dom of the expedition, but he did say 
that they were the English Parliament, 
the great council of the nation, and that 
they had to express tacitly or actively 
their approval or otherwise of such an 
important movement as the Government 
had now undertaken. But how could 
they do that unless they had the whole 
of the facts before them. His complaint 
was that the Government had not given 
the House the fair and full facts of the 
case, and before they separated for the 
holidays he hoped the Government would 
be good enough to frankly tell them 
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|everything they possibly could in con- 
/nection with the expedition. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said, he could not sufficiently 
‘admire the ardent patriotism which had 
|induced the hon. Gentleman, at the 
/hour of three in the morning, when he ~ 
was sure to be imperfectly reported, to 
give a re-hash of all the speeches which 
had been made by Ministers on the 
question of Egypt for some time past. 
The hon. Gentleman had said that he 
had discovered in the statements of 
Ministers a great variety of contradic- 
tory views. He had listened with 
curiosity to hear in what these contra- 
dictions consisted, but he did not give 
one single instance showing that the 
several Members of the Government who 
had addressed the House on the subject 
had varied by one hair’s breadth in the 
accounts they had given of the objects 
and purposes and motives for which the 
expedition had been undertaken. Then 
he put a question as to whether the 
majority of the Caisse could or could not 
‘decide how the funds should be dis- 
posed. 
majority could decide in this matter, and 
they were assured that that would be 
the ultimate verdict. As regarded the 
situation he could assure the House and 
the hon. Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment were not more involved in European 
arrangements in Treaties now than they 


taken. Nothing they had done as far 
,as they were aware would involve the 
‘country in any future complications 
with other Powers, and what else could 
the hon. Gentleman want ? 
|. Mr. LABOUCHERE : 
, Lord Cromer ¢ 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
\SURY said the questions regarding 
Lord Cromer had already been answered 
|by his right hon. Friend. If the hon. 
Gentleman supposed, with regard either 
\to Egypt or any other question, the 
'Government were going to lay on the 
‘Table of the House all the details and 
jall the heads of the discussions which 
chad taken place between the Govern- 
‘ment and their advisers, he was greatly 
\mistaken. On such principles no Gov- 
ernment could possibly be carried on, 
jand they, in this respect, were merely 
‘following the precedents which all other 
,Governments had set. The statement 
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made by his right hon. Friend in re- 
gard to Lord Cromer both before and 
after the defeat of the Italians in 
Abyssinia amply covered all the necessi- 
ties of the case. He hoped he had now 
sufficiently dealt with the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech, and that the hon. Member 
might be able to depart for his holiday 
fully satisfied with his criticism of the 
action the Government had _ taken. 
Cheers. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) felt we were at this moment in a 
situation which appeared to him as 
grave as any position he, in his short 
experience of politics, had known. In 
form, the assurance just given by the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed as satis- 
factory as it could be, but he could not 


help recalling to mind the fact that 


while to-day they were to adjourn for 
the Easter holiday, there was an occa- 
sion just 18 years ago when then, as 
now, there was a Jingo Government in 
office, and when then, as now, Lord 
Salisbury was Foreign Secretary. On 
the 16th of April, the date of the 


adjournment for the Easter holidays, a 
question was asked under the apprehen-+ 
sion that the Government was engaged 


in foreign complications that might land 
us in a war with Russia, Sir Stafford | 
Northcote, the then Leader of the House, | 
said :— 


“At this moment there is nothing in our 
policy at all different from that which we have 
respectively declared to this House. There is} 
no change in the views we have expr essed i in the 
Debate which occurred only a week ago.”’ 


The right hon. 
to say that :-— 


Gentleman then went on 


“ Nothing in the situation had altered for the 
worse since the time we last had communication 
with Parliament on the subject, and we say with 
the most perfect confidence we see no reason 
whatever to apprehend any inconvenience from 
the rising of Parliament for the time men- 
tioned.” 

That was the sort of declaration made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, but what 
happened? Within a week of Sir 
Stafford Northcote making that speech, 
the people of this country were alarmed 
by the news that Indian troops had been 
ordered to Malta. { Ministerial —) 
Was there no change in the policy o 
the Government? Did the ordering of 
Indian troops to Malta mean no change 
in the policy of the Government from 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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what was known by the House at the 
time Sir Stafford Northcote made his 
speech ? It was on the face of it absurd 
to suggest such a thing. It meant such 
a change as was denounced at the time 
by two of the most prominent Members 
of the present Government, namely, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Colonial Secretary. The present Leader 
of the House used the same argument 
that Sir Stafford Northcote used 18 years 
| igo. Sir Stafford Northcote was the 
soul of honour, and the only inference 
to be drawn from his words was that 
there was in the Cabinet an inner 
Cabinet. [Loud cries of ‘‘ Order 1??] 
He should then, he said, speak to his 
own side. The Government were now 
engaged in a most dangerous project. 
They were threatened with many com- 
plications. [Jronical cheers.| He did 
not deny that they should be able to 
meet those threatened complications, 
but it was the maddest folly with a 
hostile America—{ ‘‘ No !’’ |—and Ger- 
many, and—what they had always to 
reckon with in recent years—a hostile 
France, to plunge into the desert in- 
volving more serious difficulties _ still. 
[Uproar.| There was a phrase which 
had been generally used which sounded 
|now somewhat ridiculous—‘‘ splendid 
isolation.’’ If they were free from dan- 
gerous alliances and complications that 
might be all very well, but the solidarity 
of the British Empire was worth vastly 
jmore than any alliance. He agreed 
with regard to Italy that the worst 
service they could render her was to 
Their policy 
in the Soudan was little short of iniqui- 
tous, and he was sure they would realise 
that when they woke up in the morning 
—{laughter|—it was little short of 
madness. 


WELSH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour, 
he had no alternative but to raise the 
question of the intimidation of Welsh 
witnesses before the Land Commission. 
Welsh tenant farmers who gave evidence 
before the Commission had been served 
with notice to quit and had been evicted, 
and, he contended, it was the duty of the 
Public Prosecutor, under the Act passed 
by the Unionist Government of 1892, 
to protect these witnesses. These cases 
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had been reported to the Public Prose- 
cutor, and to the Home Office, and 
within the last few days the Home Office 
had intimated to the Commissioners 
their decision not to prosecute. That 
was a decision which he wished to chal- 
lenge by a reduction of the Vote for the 
Home Office by £500. There were 
about a dozen cases reported, he be- 
lieved, but he would take three or four 
as illustrations. The first was the case 
of a man called William Thomas, who 
gave evidence not only on behalf of him- 
self but of his fellow tenants at their 
request. [Laughter.| He thought it 
would be very instructive if the tenant 
farmers could hear the way in which 
their grievances were received by some 
of the Conservative Members whom 
they had returned to Parliament. 
[Renewed cries of ‘‘ Question.’”’] He 
appealed to the Chair for an opportunity 
of discussing this question. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, if the hon. 
Member would not indulge in recrimin- 
ations he would endeavour to keep 
order. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he 
desired nothing better as long as he was 
not interrupted. The first result of 
William Thomas having given evidence 
was that his landlord had _ practically 
raised his rent £5, and had since given 
him notice to quit. Hon. Members 
opposite appeared to approve of that 
action, and this Debate would serve at 
all events one purpose, namely, to show 
the approval of hon. Members opposite 
of intimidation of this character. He 
had, he submitted, proved that intimi- 
dation had been practised upon witnesses 
who had given evidence before the Land 
Commission. A charge made against 
another landlord was that he had evicted 
certain tenants because of their religious 
principles. That man got up a me- 
morial for the purpose of its being signed 
by the tenants, and to be presented to 
the Land Commission, stating that the 
charge was not true, and the moment 
two of the tenants, one of whom was a 
widow, declined to sign the memorial, 
they received notice to quit. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, 
The hon. Member is out of order in 
going into these details except so far 
as they bear upon the question of inti- 
midation. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that 
with great respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair, that was just 
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his point. Notice to quit had been 
given to other tenants on the same 
ground. Another tenant, named John 
Thomas, who had given evidence before 
the Land Commission, had also received 
notice to quit. 

*Srr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, that he had the names of William 
and Hugh Thomas, but he had not the 
name of John Thomas. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that the 
witness he referred to had received notice 
to quit. Notice to quit was given though 
there was no complaint against the 
tenant. The next case was that of Thomas 
Davies, which came before the Land 
Commission at Carmarthen. He com- 
plained with regard to his farm that the 
place was in such a state of disrepair as 
to be absolutely uninhabitable. For six 
or seven years at least he had made this 
complaint. The sanitary inspector con- 
demned the place as absolutely unfit for 
human habitation. The house had to 
be rebuilt. It was agreed that the rent 
in future should be £20. The tenant 
having given evidence before the Land 
Commission, was served with notice to 
quit, and the landlord refused to carry 
out the arrangements for a fresh tenancy 
for £20 a year. 

*Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he must confine himself to 
the question of intimidation. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he 
would quote from the evidence given 
before the Land Commission. Here was 
a case of eviction, and an admission by 
the agent of the landlord that they 
evicted because of evidence given before 
the Commission. There had been a pre- 
vious complaint against the agent for 
threatening to evict a tenant unless he 
voted for a Tory candidate ; a letter 
written by the agent was read in this 
House at the time. The same agent 
served a notice to quit upon his father, 
and evicted him. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] The 


next case was that of a man called 


| Harris. 
order ! | 
\'SURY, intervening, said he understood 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


these cases had been laid before the 
late Home Secretary, who investigated 
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If that was so they could not be brought 
up on the salary of the present Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE | said, 
cases he was now mentioning had all 
occurred with the current financial year. 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
These are cases which have nothing to 
do with me. They have been already 
dealt with by my predecessor. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : 
aware that there were cases—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I understood that | 
the hon. Gentleman was complaining of | 
the Home Secretary for not having taken 
steps in those cases ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman received no intimation of | 
them. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : I thought 
I had made that matter clear. Com- 
plaint was made in regard to three of the 
cases to the present Home Secretary 
and with regard to the others, which 


were dealt with by the Public Prose- | 


cutor. I raise them on the salary of | 
the Public Prosecutor. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know} 


whether there is anything about the 
salary of the Public Prosecutor 
Vote on Account. 


in the 
Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman, who has probably looked 
into the matter, will tell me. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Yes, Sir, 
there is. JI had two Motions down 
dealing with the Home Secretary and 
the Public Prosecutor, and I thought it 
would save time to take the two 
separate cases in the one Vote. With 
regard to the case of Harris, this man 
was tenant for 15 years. 
had paid the rates of the farm for the| 
whole of the 50 years during which the | 
man and his predecessor had been in the | 
farm. 


the Commission. The next step was 
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had had the rates added to his rent be- 
cause of the evidence he had given before 
|the Commission. It was perfectly obvi- 
ous that there had been a misdemeanour 
under the Act. Notice to quit had been 
served on tenants without any adequate 
complaint, and in some cases, on the 
admission of the landlord or agent, 
merely because of evidence given before 
the Commission. The Home Secretary 
or the Public Prosecutor ought to take 
| steps to protect these witnesses ; other- 

wise it would be impossible to elicit the 

truth. It was only the worst landlords 
| who would be guilty of intimidation, 
|and it was just against them that evi- 
dence ought to be given. The result of 

this intientdation had been that 40 

tenant farmers who offered to give evi- 
to come forward. 
| After hearing the statements of tenants 


Commssion. 





|dence were afraid 


,|and landords, the Commissioners were 


| perfectly unanimous that there was a 
prima facie case for prosecution. 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, 
|in reply, said he fully admitted that after 
a Royal Commission had gone down to 
| Wales, and had emphatically informed 
jall the tenant farmers and others who 
| might be disposed to give evidence that 
they would be protected in the evidence 
| which they gave, it was the duty of the 
Home Office and all concerned to see 
that the Act of Parliament intended for 
| the protection of those tenants should be 
adequately carried out. His point was 
that. with regard to every case brought 
before him the most ample inquiry had 
taken place, and every justice had been 
‘done. When, last December, the Chair- 
‘man of the Royal Commission, accom- 
| panied by the hon. Member for Swansea 
District, called upon him and stated 





list of cases as to which they thought 


that the landlord immediately added the | the Public Prosecutor might have taken 


rates to the rent. 


The overseer, who | action, but as to which the Public Pro- 








was a good Conservative and Church- | secutor did not think there was any- 
man, gave evidence before the Land thing on which to proceed. They stated 
Commission, and stated that the land- that while they did not think there was 
lord had informed him that the tenant | the smallest chance of wholesale eviec- 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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tion, there was a feeling of insecurity 
existing, and they gave him three cases, 
those of William Thomas, John Sturm, 
and Hugh Thomas, with the papers re- 
lating to them, with regard to which, in 
their opinion, inquiry ought to be made. 
He sent the papers to the Treasury 
Solicitor, whose report was to the effect 
that in his opinion there was no evi- 
dence upon which the persons said to 
have used intimidation could be satisfac- 
torily proceeded against. He looked 
carefully into the cases, and, not being 
completely satisfied as to one of them 
that there might not be a chance of con- 
viction, he directed a special inquiry on 
the spot, because he felt that if there 
was a reasonable chance of conviction it 
was right that proceedings should be 
taken. He did that also because he 
thought that in the interests of good 
landlords it was desirable that, if there 
was a case for it, an example should be 
made. The inquiry which he made re- 
sulted in the fact that, according to the 
judgment of his advisers, there was no 
case for proceeding. Not satisfied with 
that decision, he referred the matter to 
the Attorney General, and he was of the 
same opinion. The Attorney General 
said: ‘‘In my opinion there is not 
sufficient evidence to justify proceedings 
against two persons mentioned for an 
offence under the Act.’’ He could not 
be blamed, therefore, for not taking legal 
action. 

Mr. VAUGHAN DAVIES (Cardi- 
gan) said, he took a personal interest in 
this question because he was one of the 
chief instigators in getting the evidence 
in his own county put before the Com- 
mission. He impressed on the tenant 
farmers and freeholders that all they 
wanted was truthful evidence, and no 
abuse of landlords. The witness he 
wished to cite was Daniel Jenkins, a 
schoolmaster in his county and a small 
farmer. . 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I rise to order. He is not a witness 


whose name was before the Home Office 
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or the Public Prosecutor, so far as I am 
aware. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must be in a position to vouch for this 
matter having been brought before the 
Public Prosecutor. 

Mr. VAUGHAN DAVIES: I be- 
lieve it was laid before the Public Pro- 
secutor. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Is the hon. Mem- 
ber in a position to vouch for that fact ? 
He merely says, ‘‘I understand it was 
so.”’ 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The information I have from the Chair- 
man of the Commission is that there were 
six cases brought before the Commission, 
and the name mentioned by the hon. 
Member does not happen to be one of 
them. 

Mr. VAUGHAN DAVIES: It is 
vouched for. This witness was picked 
out by the Committee to give evidence 
as being one of the most intelligent men 
in the district. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was 
really not material what the precise 
evidence was. He understood that 
the allegation was that evidence was 
given, and in consequence of that evi- 
dence being displeasing to the landlord 
the tenant was evicted or punished, and 
that all this had been brought before the 
Public Prosecutor. These were the cir- 
cumstances which the hon. Member 
ought to be in a position to place before 
the House. 

Mr. VAUGHAN DAVIES said, 
that the tenant’s landlord was a banker, 
and that the tenant had overdrawn his 
account, and that he was peremptorily 
asked to settle it. The tenant was a 
schoolmaster, and the school was in the 
centre of his landlord’s property, and he 
got notice from the School Board that he 
must give up his school. He had to do 
so, and also to give up his land, and he 
was prevented from living in a cottage 
on the estate. That, he thought, ought 
to be sufficient evidence for the Public 
Prosecutor. He wished to give some 
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examples of the statements this witness 
made before the Commission. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
is not entitled to go into details of this 
description. It is sufficient to say that 
the man’s evidence caused eviction. 
The hon. Member is not entitled to con- 
vert this into a discussion on the relation | 
between landlords and tenants. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that he desired to point 
out to the House the position in which 
they were. The Vote on Account had 
been discussed for a whole night in Com- 
mittee, and for the greater part of 
another night. It had now been dis- 
cussed on Report for two hours. From 
the nature of the case the number of 
possible subjects that could be dealt 
with on a Vote on Account was un- 
limited, because the Votes traversed the 
whole range of our Civil Service Esti- 
mates. No subject, therefore, was 
excluded from its purview, and it would 
be possible to have a discussion upon it 
which would last not for one night, but 
for 20 or 30 nights. But in his judg- 
ment the House ought to come to the 
conclusion that there must be some limit 
put to this discussion. [Cheers.| The 
old practice of the House was to confine 
to Supply the discussion of subjects 
arising on Supply, and on Votes on 
Account what was debated was the 
length of time which they should last. 
He confessed that now that the Govern- 
ment had made arrangements by which 
Supply was to be brought forward every 
Friday they might revert to the old 
practice to great advantage. As far as 
he could judge an adequate amount of 
time, taking the whole Vote together, 
had been given to the Vote, and he 
begged to move that the question be 
now put. 

*Mr. KNOX asked, whether it was in 
order for the right hon. Gentleman to 
make a speech in moving the Closure. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that, on a 
former occasion his predecessor had 
deprecated the practice, but had not 
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held it to be out of order. He hoped 
the House would now agree to the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Dr. CLARK contended that there 
had never been a Vote on Account 
taken during the last 10 years on which 


|a long discussion on some point had not 


been taken. This time last year the 
Report stage began at four o’ clock and 
lasted the whole night, although the 
Committee stage had occupied a whole 
day. The only questions that had been 
discussed in this Vote related to foreign 
affairs, and there were many who desired 
to hear something as to the condition of 
affairs in Matabeleland. 

Mr. LEWIS said that many hon. 
Gentlemen had spoken on the other side 
of the House 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I was making no complaint of 
the Opposition. [I only wish to point 
out that we cannot open up an unlimited 
field of discussion. 

Mr. LEWIS observed that the other 
evening the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury undertook to 
give the Welsh Members facilities, and 
adjourned the discussion upon the parti- 
cular question in Supply then under 
Debate in the House, two hours earlier. 
Of course, it was not the fault of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Welsh 
Members did not get the two hours for 
discussion on the question which had 
been before the House, neither was it 
the fault of the Welsh Members. They 
were now obliged to discuss this ques- 
tion at half-past four in the morning, 
and all they asked for was, that now 
they had been placed in this unfortunate 
position, they should have the oppor- 
tunity and the right of discussing a 
question of deep and vital interest to 
thousands of tenant farmers in Wales, 
and if such a discussion was put an end 
to then he would ask the Speaker to 
allow them to divide against the Closure 
as a protest. 





Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the First Lord of the 
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Treasury if he would put down the 
Colonial Office Vote for Thursday week. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY hoped to put the Colonial Office 
Vote on some day when there would be 
a larger attendance than there was likely 
to be on the first day of the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament after the holidays. 

Dr. TANNER: Are you afraid of 
America ? 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS said, it 
seemed from the admission of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself,that hefound some 
difficulty in making up his mind as to 
whether there had been intimidation in 
one case, and gave instructions that a 
special Inquiry should be made into it. 
He thought, under these circumstances, 
it must be plain to the House from the 
Debate upon this question, that the Wit- 
nesses Protection Act required altera- 
tion and strengthening. As a protest, 
and to bring out the depth of the senti- 
ment of Wales on this question, he 
begged to move to reduce the Home 
Secretary’s salary by £100. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man cannot move an Amendment. I 
have put the question that the House 
agree with the Committee, and after I 
have put that question no Amendment 
can be moved. 

*Mr. SPEAKER again put the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ That the House do agree with 
the Committee in the said Resolution,’’ 
and declared the Ayes had it. 

Dr. TANNER: On a point of order 
—(Cries of ‘‘ Order !’? |—I would ask 
you, Sir, whether, when any Member 
rising in his place asks for a reduction 
of the salary of any—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
have already ruled upon that, and since 
then the question has been put. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


MILITARY MANGEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday 9th 
April. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 9th April. 
VOL. XX XIX. [rourTH SERIES. | 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (DETERMINA- 
TION OF DIFFERENCES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 9th April. 


Means. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
13th April. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) BILL 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 9th April. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 9th April. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 9th April. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 


Second Reading deferred till Mon- 
day 13th April. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 9th April. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 9th April. 


TELEGRAPH [ADVANCES]. 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Thursday 9th April. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
13th April. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 





Committee deferred till Thursday 9th 
April. 
Z 
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DISTRICT COUNCILS (WATER SUPPLY 
FACILITIES) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 16th April. 


Business of 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
{13th March] further adjourned till 
Friday 10th April. 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th April. 


FISHING CLOSE 

(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Committee deferred till Thursday 23rd 
April. 


TROUT TIME 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Mon- | 


day 27th April. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till This 
Day. 
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LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs. 
day 9th April. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
(CONTRIBUTIONS IN AID). 


Return ordered— 


“Of the Contributions made during the year 
ended August 1895 by Departments of State, 
other than the Education Department and the 
| Science and Art Department, to the Funds of 
Public Elementary Schools, stating (a) the name 
|} and denomination of the schools with the school 
| districts and counties in which they are situ- 
| ated; (b) the name of the contributory depart- 
|ment; (c) the grounds on which the payments 
|are made ; and (d) whether payments are made 
| annually, and, if so, since what date payments 
have been made.’’—/(Mr. Henry J. Wilson.) 





NEW WRIT. 
For the Borough of Dublin (College 
|Green Division), v. Dr. Joseph Edward 
Kenny (Manor of Northstead). 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 





._| Mr. W. ALLEN asked the Financial 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th April. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee [18th 
March] further adjourned till Monday 
13th April. 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
24th April. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


day 28th April. 


Secretary to the Treasury what would 
be the Votes that would be put down on 
the day the House re-assembled ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Post Office 

|and Inland Revenue Votes and Class 1 
_with the exception of the Irish Votes. 
| Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked whe- 
|ther any Government Bill would be 
taken on the Thursday or Friday ? 
| Mr. HANBURY was understood to 
| say not. 
| Dr. TANNER asked the right hon. 
|Gentleman if there was any authority 
for the alarming reports that came to 
them from France this evening, in con- 
‘nection with the resignation of a very 
prominent member of the French Min- 
‘istry and that war was threatened 
|against England ? 


| [No answer was given. | 


Second Reading deferred till Tues- | 


Adjourned at ten minutes before 
| Five o’clock in the morning. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 31st March 1896. 


LORD KINGSALE (CLAIM TO VOTE FOR 
REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND). 

Ordered and directed, That a Certifi- 
cate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Ireland, stating that the Lord Chancellor 
of the United Kingdom has reported to 
the House of Lords that the right of the 
Lord Kingsale to vote at the elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
him the said Lord Chancellor ; and that 
the House of Lords has ordered that such 
Report to be sent to the said Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland ; and it is hereby 
also Ordered, that the said Report of the 
said Lord Chancellor be sent to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland. 


COMPANIES BILL [u.1.]. 


Committee of the Whole House (which 
stands appointed for the first sitting day 
after the Easter Recess) put off to 
Monday the 27th of April next. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons, and 


read 1°, 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Orders Nos. XXXIX. and 
XLV. considered (according to Order), 
and suspended for this day’s sitting. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


Standing Orders Nos. XXXIX. and 
XLV. having been suspended, Bill read 
2; Committee negatived ; Bill read 34, 
and passed. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed at Twelve o’clock. 
VOL, XXXIX. [rourtH sERIEs.] 


{31 Marc 1896} 
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COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(Notting Hill, etc.). 

Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (Tottenham). 


Naval Works. 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) 


(Women). 

The Royal Commissioners were, the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR (Lord Halsbury), the 
Ear] of Hoperoun (Paymaster General), 
and Lord James of Hererorp (Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Ordered that the evening sitting of 
the House on Tuesday the 21st of April 
next, do commence at a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes past 
Twelve o’clock, to Tuesday the 21st 

of April next, a quarter 

past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 31st March 1896. 





The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


COMMISSION. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners. 
The House went; and, being returned, 
Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to :— 
Education Department Provisional 


Order Confirmation (Tottenham) Act, 


1896. 

Electric Lighting Orders Confirmation 
(Notting Hill, &c.) Act, 1896. 
Naval Works Act, 1896. 
Guardians (Ireland) 


Poor Law 


a Act, 1896. 
2A 
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LORD WOLVERTON’S ESTATE 
BILL [u.1.] 
Read 3°, and passed, without Amend- 
ment. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 39 and 
129 be suspended, and that the time for 
depositing Petitions against Private Bills, 
or against any Bill to confirm any Pro- 
visional Order or Provisional Certifi- 
cate, and for depositing duplicates of any 
Documents relating to any Bill to con- 
firm any Provisional Order, or Provisional 
Certificate, be extended to the first day 
on which the House shall sit after the 
Recess.—(The Chairman of Ways and 
Means.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 
Ordered, That the Entry in the Votes 
and Proceedings of the House [30th 
March] on the Second Reading be read, 
and that the said Proceedings be null and 
void. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time upon Tuesday 14th April.— 
(The Attorney General for Ireland.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Entry in the Votes 
and Proceedings of the House [30th 
March] on the Second Reading be read, 
and that the Proceedings be null and 
void. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time upon Tuesday 14th April.— 
(The Attorney General for Ireland.) 


NATIONAL DEBT (SAVINGS BANKS). 


Paper [presented 30th March] to be 
printed.—| No. 131.] 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND 
ANNUITIES. 


Account [presented 30th March] to 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (NAVY VOTES). 


Paper [presented 30th March] to be 
printed.—[ No. 133.] 


UNIVERSITY OF SAINT ANDREW'S. 


Copy presented, of Abstract of 
Accounts of the University of Saint 
Andrew’s for the year ending 30th Sep. 
tember 1895 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed.—[No. 134.} 


FOOD PRODUCTS ADULTERATION. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on 
Food Products Adulteration in Sessions 
1894 and 1895 be referred to the Select 
Committee on Food Products Adultera- 
tion. —(Mr. T. W. Russell:) 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
13th April. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


WALES (SELF-GOVERNMENT). 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs), on behalf of Mr. GriFFitHs 
(Anglesey): On that day four weeks to 
call attention to the question of Self- 
government for Wales, and move a 
Resolution. 


MANHOOD SUFFRAGE (IRELAND). 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny), on behalf of another hon. Mem- 
ber: On that day four weeks attention 
would be called to the desirability of 
establishing Manhood Suffrage in Ire 
land, and a Resolution would be moved. 


INCIDENCE OF LOCAL RATES (SCOTLAND) 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): On that day four weeks he 
would call attention to the Incidence of 
Local Rates in Scotland, and move 4 





be printed.—[ No. 132.] 





Resolution. 
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MAGISTRACY (WALES). 


Mr. W. JONES (Carnarvon, Arfon) : 
On that day four weeks he would call 
attention to the advisability of appoint- 
ing more Welsh Magistrates, and move a 
Resolution. 


HONOURS AND TITLES. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
Jand, Cockermouth) : To move :—“ That 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that whenever she con- 
fers any honour or title on any of her 
subjects she will graciously state the 
reasons why such honour or title is 
granted, as is'done in the case of the 
grant of the Victoria Cross.”—{ Tuesday, 
5th May. | 


LAND VALUES. 


Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough): To call attention to the in- 
crease of Land Values in our centres of 
population and to move a Resolution. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.): 
To call attention to the treatment of 
Habitual Drunkards, and to move a 
Resolution. 


QUESTIONS. 


POST-OFFICE SERVANTS (ANNUAL 
LEAVE). 


Mr. HUBERT DUNCOMBE (Cum- 
berland, Egremont): On behalf of the 
hon. Member for North Camberwell 
(Major Datpiac), I beg toask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether a petition 
has been received from the sorting staff 
of London Bridge Parcels Depét, refer- 
ring to the fact that the periods of 
annual leave extend beyond October, 
thus contravening the official regulations 
which limit them within a period of 
eight months, and when an answer to 
the petition may be expected ? 

*Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The petition to which the hon. Member 
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refers has been received and an answer 
returned. But I may inform the hon. 
Member that there are no official Regu- 
lations confining the annual leave within 
eight months. In the great majority of 
cases it is impossible to do this. But 
where it is practicable leave is confined 
to the better months of the year, and in 
London Postal Service it is confined not 
to eight months but to 36 weeks. 


PUBLIC RIGHTS OF WAY (SCOTLAND). 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that the District Committee 
of the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, in 
matters falling under Section 42 of the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894 
relating to the protection of public rights 
of way, insist upon parish councils or 
parish electors supplying the District 
Committee with full precognitions as a 
preliminary instead of themselves making 
the investigation, and for the expense of 
which precognitions by parish councils 
or parish electors there is no provision 
made out of local rates, and whether he 
or the Secretary for Scotland will take 
steps for the due carrying out by the 
District Committee of the duty imposed 
upon them by said section without im- 
posing restrictions on requisionists not 
required by statute ? 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuarRLes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The Local 
Government Board have advised parish 
councils that, while it must always be 
their interest to furnish a District Com- 
mittee with all the information they can 
in support of their representation, there 
is no obligation upon them to do so. If 
in any such case the District Committee 
place undue impediments in the way of 
those making the representation, the 
matter can be laid before the County 
Council. 


PARISH REQUISITIONS (SCOTLAND). 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, whether he is aware that 
the District Committee of the Middle 
Ward of the county of Lanark have 
issued a memorandum requiring all re- 
quisitions presented to them under 
Section 44 of the Local Government 
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(Scotland) Act, 1894, by parish councils; Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
and parish electors, to be accompanied | IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Arxrnsoy, Lon- 
by certain information and ordnance|donderry): Of the five men at present 
maps expensive to obtain, not required | serving in the department referred to, 
by the Act, but within the knowledge’ one is a Roman Catholic and another, who 
and possession of County Councils, and | happens to be of the same denomination, 
for the obtaining of which information|was some time ago selected to fill a 
and maps no provision is made for re-| vacancy which will shortly arise. Two 
payment of the same to the requisitionists | other Catholics served in the depart- 
out of the local rates; and, whether he|ment during the past four years, and 
or the Secretary for Scotland will see to| both have returned to ordinary duty on 
the removal of such preliminaries in the| promotion. The statements as regards 
matter of such requisitions. |the Musketry Staff and Clerks in the 
*THeE LORD ADVOCATE: I cannot} Commandant’s and Adjutant’s Offices at 
presume to determine the precise amount the depdt are correct. I am not aware 
of information which a District Com-| that any inquiry of the nature indicated 
mittee is justified in demanding from|in the second paragraph was promised, 
those who requisition for a special dis-|as stated, but I have no reason whatever 
trict under Section 44. The information|to believe that the religious element 
must be such as to enable the District enters into consideration in the making 
Committee at their next meeting to) of these appointments. 

judge of the propriety of forming the| 

special district. It does not appear to| 

me that the requirements referred to in POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 

the question are unduly burdensome.| Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby): 
The Local Government Board have|I beg to ask the President of the Local 
recently issued a circular on the subject, | Government Board, whether the Report 


(Scotland). 








and I understand that the memorandum 
referred to in the Question was issued 
prior to the date of that circular. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether | 
his attention has been drawn to the fact | 
that in the Financial Department of the | 
Constabulary Office, out of five sergeant 
clerks selected from amongst the county | 
inspectors’ clerks of Ireland, 80 per cent. | 
of whom are Roman Catholics, not a| 
single Roman Catholic clerk has for the 
past four years been permitted to enter 
that branch of the service ; (2) that the 
officer, head constable, and two out of 
the three sergeants on the musketry staft 
at the depét are Protestants ; and also 
that five out of the six clerks in the| 
Commandant’s and Adjutant’s Office at 
the depét are Protestants ; and, (3) will 
he state what was the result of the inquiry 
which the late Chief Secretary promised 
to make into the complaints as to the 
manning of these offices with Protestants 
so entirely out of proportion to their 
number as compared to Roman Catholics 
in the force ? 








Mr. Caldwell. 


of the Departmental Committee on Poor 
Law Schools will be in the hands of 
Members before Easter ; and, if not, at 
what date ? 

Tue SECRETARY .to tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussELL, Tyrone, 8.): I have made 
inquiry and am informed that the Report 
will probably be circulated on Thursday 
next. 


FEE GRANT (SCOTLAND) 

Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate (1) whether Scotland’s 
proper share of the Fee Grant ought to 
be based on the amount actually paid to 
England in each year, and not on the 
estimated amount of England’s grant ; 
(2) whether original or supplementary, 
or both combined ; and (3) how much 


|Scotland has been paid less than her 


proper share in each year during the last 
four years, and whose duty it was to see 
that Scotland received her proper 
share ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: In reply 
to the first paragraph I can only refer 
the hon. Member to the statute, and to 
my answer of yesterday to the hon. 
Member for South Lanark. As to the 
last paragraph, I am glad to say it is not 
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for me to apportion blame, if blame there 
be, between the Government of the day 
and those Scottish Members who have 
taken a special interest in elementary 
education. 


MASSACRES IN ASIA MINOR. 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if the Government has 
any information as to the imminence of 
further massacres in Asia Minor ; and 
what additional steps have been taken, 
since Papers were last issued, for the 
purpose of obtaining from the Turkish 
Government the fulfilment of its Treaty 
obligations to reform the administration 
of its Asiatic provinces ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GEorGE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Reports from Her Majesty’s Con- 
sular Officers in Asia Minor show that 
in some districts there is reason to ap- 
prehend a renewal of disorder. Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador continues, as 
heretofore, to bring cases of oppression 
or misgovernment to the notice of the 
Turkish Government. 


LAND PURCHASE (COUNTY 
WATERFORD). 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland: whether an agree- 
ment has been filed in the Land Com- 
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mission, by which David Walsh, of | 
Feddans, County Waterford, has agreed | 
to purchase a farm at Feddans from Mr. | 
Maquay under the Land Purchase Acts ; 
whether the inspector has yet visited the | 
holding ; whether the Land Commission | 
are aware that the terms of purchase of 
the farm in question have been fixed on 
condition that the purchaser will, at the | 
same time, accept a conveyance from the 
landlord of a second holding adjoining 
which is subject to an annuity under the 
Land Purchase Acts; and whether the 
Land Commission Inspector will take all 
the circumstances into account in 
making his report to the Land Com- 
mission ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND : This Question has been | 
referred to the Land Commissioners for | 
report, but owing to the short notice | 
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given of the Question, there has not been 
sufficient time to obtain the observations 
of the Commissioners to enable a reply 
to be given to-day. 


ALLEGED HOMICIDE (IRELAND). 


Mr. EDWARD WHUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
report of an inquest in which appears a 
complaint made by Mr. Coroner 
Finnigan, of Belfast, about the 
inequality of the Law of England and 
Treland in regard to persons under 
arrest on a charge of homicide or 
murder; and, whether an _ accused 
person under arrest in England can 
claim the right to be present, in charge 
of prison warders, at any inquest where 
his conduct may be the subject of 
investigation, whether such privilege is 
granted to a prisoner in Ireland, and, if 
not, will he take steps to have the prac- 
tice in this matter assimilated in both 
countries ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: There has not been suffi- 
cient time to make inquiry into the 
points raised in the hon. Member's 
Question to enable a reply to be given 


| to-day, but if he will repeat the Ques- 
'tion after the Recess the Chief Secretary 


will be in a position to answer it. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN MAIN 
DRAINAGE. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether any settlement, either con- 
ditional on the consent of Parliament 
or otherwise, has been made in the 
action of the Attorney General for 
Ireland at the relation of James H. 
North against the Blackrock and Kings- 
town Main Drainage Board ; if so, what 
were the terms of the settlement, did 
they include the payment of any com- 


pensation to Mr. North personally, as 


distinct from his capacity of relator ; 
and whether the Local Government of 
Treland have consented to the intro- 
duction of the Bill of which the Main 
Drainage Board have given public 
notice ? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: The case was, with the 
consent of all the parties, adjourned to 
enable the Drainage Board to endeavour 
to obtain an Act of Parliament to 
validate the Acts by them, which are 
alleged to have been wltra vires. Should 
the Board be unsuccessful in this, the 
hearing of the case will be resumed, and 
in any event any settlement arrived at 
will be brought before the Court. The 
exact terms of the arrangements eome to 
are not at present known to the Govern- 
ment. The Local Government Board 
have not received any application for 
their consent to the introduction of the 
Bill referred to. 


Greencastle 


CASE OF MICHAEL HENNESSY 
(COUNTY GALWAY). 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it has 
now been brought to his notice that the 
case against Michael Hennessy was dis- 
missed with costs, if so, will he state 
from whence he received the former 
information which misled him; and, 
whether, under the circumstances, he 
will advise the Lord Chancellor to 
remove the name of Mr. Farren, the 
gentleman in question, from the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for the County of 
Galway ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: Owing to the short notice 
which has been received of this Question, 
and the necessity of making inquiry 
locally, I must ask the hon. Member to 
repeat the Question after the Recess. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table Dr. Theodore Thomson’s Report 
on the methods adopted at certain ports 
for dealing with alien immigrants, re- 
ferred to on page clvii. of the last 
Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There is no 
objection to the Return being granted, 
if the hon. Member will move for it. 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. ROCHE (Galway, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if his attention 
has been called to a meeting held in 
Portumna on the 7th instant, with the 
Rector of Portumna and Woodford, the 
Rev. E. E. Rush, A.B., T.C.D., in the 
chair, when a letter was read by the 
Reverend Chairman from the Most Rev. 
Patrick Duggan, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Clonfert, and resolutions passed unani- 
mously in favour of a projected railway 
from Loughrea to Portumna and Birr, 
with a branch to Ennis vid Woodford 
and Scarriff ; whether he is aware that 
similar resolutions have been passed by 
the Grand Jury of the county Galway 
at the present Assizes ; whether he will 
procure full details of population in the 
district through which the projected line 
and branch will run, as compared with 
the district through which the Galway 
and Clyden Railway has been made; 
whether the Government is prepared to 
favourably consider a project cordially 
supported by all creeds and classes in 
the locality ; and when will he be in a 
position to state what the Government 
will do towards the construction of the 
aforesaid line with branch ! 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: ‘Attention has been drawn 
to the subject matter of this Question. 
At present the hon. Member can only 
be assured that the merits of the sug- 
gested lines of railway will be considered 
in connection with those of other similar 


proposals. 


OPIUM TRAFFIC. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, if he can 
state when the Papers on opium, which 
were laid upon the Table on the 2nd of 
March, will be in the hands of Members! 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Georcz Hamixton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The Papers are in the 
hands of the printers, and will shortly be 
laid upon the Table. 


GREENCASTLE HARBOUR. 
Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Done- 
gal, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
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when the Board of Works propose to 
carry out the work of maintenance 
undertaken by them in connection with 
Greencastle Harbour, in accordance with 
the promise of the late Chief Secretary 
on the 20th May 1895? 

*Mr. HANBURY: I visited this 
harbour in person last October, and 
have since then had inquiries made as 
to whether arrangements could not be 
brought about between the local autho- 
rity and the Congested Districts Board 
to make larger and more permanent 
improvements in this harbour than the 
mere work of dredging. I am afraid, 
however, that this is impossible. The 
Grand Jury are, no doubt, responsible 
for keeping the harbour properly dredged, 
but I am informed that at their recent 
Assizes they ignored the matter alto- 
gether. In these circumstances I think 
the time has probably come for the 
Treasury to authorise the Board of Works 
to dredge the harbour at the Grand 
Jury’s expense, as recommended by the 
Irish Government. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.): 
On behalf of the hon, Member for 
Down, E. (Mr. J. A. Renrovut), I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether the Board 
have recognised the certificate of the 
Sanitary Institute as a certificate for a 
sanitary inspector under the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, Section 108 
(2) (d) ; whether any other public health 
bodies have applied for recognition of 
their certificates ; if so, -their names ; 
whether such approval has been given ; 
and, if not, the reasons for refusal ; and, 
whether the Committee appointed by 
the Local Government Board three years 
since for drawing up a scheme for 
establishing one examining Board in 
England for the examination of sanitary 
inspectors, did draw up such a scheme ; 
and, if so, when will effect be given 
to it? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Local 
Government Board have approved, until 
they otherwise direct, of the Sanitary 
Institute as a body to grant certificates 
for the purposes of the section referred 
toin the Question. The British Institute 
of Public Health applied for a similar 
approval, and the Board had reason to 
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believe that application of a like cha- 
racter would be made by other bodies. 
The application of the British Institute 
of Public Health was not complied with, 
as the Board thought it desirable that a 
joint board should be formed consisting 
of representatives of various bodies 
interested in the subject, who should 
hold examinations and grant certificates 
for the purposes of the section. A Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1894 to draw 
up a scheme for establishing a joint 
examination board, and they have framed 
a scheme accordingly. The scheme 
adopted contemplates that the examina- 
tion board should be incorporated under 
the Companies Act, 1862, and applica- 
tion was accordingly made to the Board 
of Trade. The Board are communicating 
with the Board of Trade on the subject. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC COMMISSION. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, if he will now give the 
names of Members of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Liquor Traffic, and state 
the terms of reference to the Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he is yet in a position to give 
the names of the Royal Commissioners 
on the Licensing Laws, and the terms 
of reference ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Sir, in answer to my hon. Friend, 
T have to say that even now it is not in 
my power to make a complete statement 
on this subject to the House ; but I have 
Her Majesty’s gracious permission to 
give the terms of reference and the 
names of 23 out of the 24 Gentlemen 
who are to serve on the proposed Royal 
Commission. The terms of the reference 
are as follows :— 


“To inquire into the operation and adminis- 
tration of the laws relating to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, and to examine and report 
on the proposals which may be made for amend- 
ing the aforesaid laws in the public interest, 
due regard being had to the rights of 
individuals.” 


The names of the 23 Commissioners 
which I am at liberty to announce are, 








in alphabetical order—with the exception 
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of the Chairman, who is to be Lord 


Peel, late Speaker of this House—{ Cheers] | 


—as follows :— 


Mr. W. Allen, M.P. ; 
Mr. W. S. Caine ; 

Sir Charles Cameron ; 
Rev. Canon Dickinson ; 

Mr. Alexander Gordon ; 

Mr. W. Graham ; 

Mr. Grinling ; 

Sir William Houldsworth, M.P. ; 
Sir F. Seagar Hunt, M.P. ; 

Mr. Hyslop ; 

The Earl of Jersey ; 

Mr. Andrew Johnston ; 

The Bishop of London ; 

Mr. Money-Wigram, M.P. ; 

Mr. H. Roberts, M.P. ; 

Mr. Riley Smith ; 

Mr. C. Walker ; 

Sir Algernon West ; 

Mr. J. L. Wharton, M.P.; 

Mr. Whittaker, M.P. ; 
Mr. 8. Young, M.P. ; 


Mr. Younger. 


: 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Is not Canon 
Dickinson, whose name the right hon. 
Gentleman has mentioned, Dean | 
Dickinson ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : As there 
are only two names given representing 
Treland, and as I understand the O’Conor 


Don has refused to act, I wish to ask | 


the right hon Gentleman whom he 


proposes to put in that Gentleman’s | 


place ? 
Mr. T. 
Scotland) : 


P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Will the Inquiry be strictly 
confined to the licensing system of the 
United Kingdom, or will the Commission 
have power to inquire into the licensing | 
laws of other countries, notably Canada 
and the United States ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: I cannot, on the spur of the! 


moment, extract from the list I have 
read the number of gentlemen who are| 
Trishmen, but if the hon. Gentleman | 
looks at the list to-morrow he will see 
that I have endeavoured to fairly repre. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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sent all interests and all parts of the 
country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] As to the 
| Question of the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool, I have 
to say that the work of the Commission 
will, no doubt, be strictly confined by 
the terms of their reference. I conceive, 
however, that there is nothing in the 
reference which I have read which will 
preclude the Commission from making 
any such inquiries into the systems in 
operation abroad which will throw 
light on the system in operation in this 
| country. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: There is the 
system of Scandinavia, which is very 
well worth consideration. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : If, as the right 
hon. Gentleman says, the list is incom- 
plete, I would ask does he intend to 
take any more names from Ireland? He 
-has only named two representatives of 
| Ireland — Dean Dickinson and Mr. 
| Young. Will he increase that number? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY : I have given the House all the 

|information at my disposal, and I have 
| gone far beyond ordinary precedent in 
being allowed to give the names of an 
incomplete Commission. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 


MATABELE RISING. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether he has any further information 
in regard to affairs in Matabeleland ! 


Tnk SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONTES (Mr. J. CHaMBerialy, 
Birmingham, W.): Yes, Sir, we have 
received two telegrams from Sir H. 
Robinson, and I am sorry to say that 
the position of things is not so favour- 
able. The first is dated March 30, and 
| was received at 9.30 p.m. yesterday :— 


‘Nicholson telegraphs from Buluwayo this 
morning that Selous engaged Matabele at second 
| stage on Tuli road and was expected in this 
morning. Matabele massing on Matoppo Hills, 
| and communications with south in danger. One 
| month’s supplies in Buluwayo. Gifford brought 
in 36 men, one woman, one child. Following 
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bodies identified. In Inceza district, Cunning- 
ham’s family, one old man, two women, and one 
boy of 15, also one old man, name uncertain 
and cause. At Ingwani, Surveyor Fitzpatrick 
and Durden. A patrol was attacked on Inyami 
road 20 miles to the north-east of Buluwayo 
this morning, and two men wounded. Natives 
seem well supplied with guns. Local Secretary 
of British South Africa Company here has been 
instructed by Mr. Duncan to arrange for raising 
500 men.” 


The second is dated March 31, and was 
received at 8.35 this morning :—- 


“Following telegram received from Nichol- 
son. Begins :—Buluwayo, March 30, 2.30 p.m. 
There are plenty of men for local defence, but 
are short of arms. The country all round out- 
side a radius of 15 miles seems to be in insurrec- 
tion. A large force reported on Kami river to 
north-west of here. Selous found Matabele in 
force in Matoppo Hills near Tuli road, 22 miles 
south-west the second and third stage. Mules 
from here have moved up to first stage. A strong 
patrol, 60 men, has gone to bring in mail in 
coach from Tuli, due this evening. Mail from 
here not starting to-morrow morning. Afraid 
it is big business. A strong force will be required 
to settle the Matoppo district.” 


Mr. E. H. HULSE (Salisbury) : Can 
the right hon. Gentleman inform the 
House whether Mr. Rhodes has arrived 
at Buluwayo? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I only 
know what I have seen in the papers. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether, if troops are required from 
the Cape to put down the rising, the 
Chartered Company will be required to 
pay for them? [Cries of “Oh!” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir. 
I cannot answer that question. [Cheers. | 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8,): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say exactly 
what available forces there are in the 
country ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: T have 
no exact information. There is, of 
course, the Rhodesia Horse. As to the 
native police, the first reports were to 
the effect that the whole of them had re- 
belled and joined the insurgents ; and a 
later report contradicted that, and stated 
that only small bodies of them had joined 
the insurgents. But, at the same time, 
I judge from the telegrams that not 
much reliance is to be placed on the 
native police, because large bodies of 
them have been disarmed. Men are 
moving up quickly ; and I hope the force 
will now be sufficient. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION BILL. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University), who was received with 
cheers, on rising to ask leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to make further provision for 
education in England and Wales, said : 
Before, Sir, I describe the Bill which 
the Government are asking the House to 
be allowed to introduce, perhaps the 
House will allow me to mention some of 
the difficulties in education which the 
wisdom of Parliament will have to meet 

There is first the difficulty of Voluntary 
Schools. Last year the Voluntary 
Schools educated 2,445,812 children, as 
against 1,879,218 educated in the Board 
Schools; or, to put the matter in a more 
popular form, of every seven children 
educated by the State, three were edu- 
cated in Board Schools and four in the 
Voluntary Schools. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Whether or not the existence of the 
Voluntary Schools is an advantage to 
the State is a matter of controversy. I 
am one of those who believe that it is an 
Seeing ener) because they tend 
to infuse independenee, originality, ond 
variety into our na‘ional education, and, 
to some extent, counteract that tendency 
to uniformity and rigidness which is the 
usual characteristic of a State system of 
education. But whatever view may be 
taken, it is not of great importance for 
practical Statesmen because the Volun- 
ta:y Schools are there, and there seems 
very little prospect of their disappearing 
within any definite time. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] The Roman Catholics boast 
—and with truth—that they have never 
surrendered a single one of thvir schools 
to a Board—{ Nationalist cheers|—and 
that those :chools which have been dis- 
continued since 1870 have been discon- 
tinued i-: consequence of the fluctuations 
of population. In 1870, the Church of 
England had 844,334 children in its 
schools ; in 1895 it had 1,850,545. 
[Cheers.]| The subscriptions, which 
were, in 1870, £329,846, were, in 
1895, £640,406. The little comfort 





which some people derive from the reflec- 
tion that, 


though these subscriptions 
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have enormously increased, they have 
not increased proportionately to the num- 
ber of children educated has been dis- 
pelled by the results of the last year, for, 
whereas in 1894 the subscriptions to 
Church of England Schools amounted to 
6s. 84d. per child, in 1895 they amounted 
to 6s. 103d. [Cheers.| Besides this, 
the Church of England boast of having 
spent between 1870 and 1895, a sum of 
£7,375,402. The Roman Catholics, 
and a very large part of the mem- 
bers of the Church of England, 
make it a point of conscience that 
their children should be educated 
by teachers of their own denomination ; 
and it would be impossible to force 
those children out of their own schools 
into the Board Schools without being 
guilty of a piece of religious intolerance 
which the people of England, in these 
enlightened days, would never consent 
to. [Cheers.] But there is another 
lower, but very solid obstacle to the dis- 
appearance of the Voluntary Schools, 
and that is the cost of replacing them. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I have asked our 
professional advisers to make some esti- 
mate of what this cost would be. I am 


advised that there are 3,620,805 places 
in Voluntary Schools which would have 
to be reprovided. As far as the best 
experience goes, the cost to the country 
for every place provided in Board Schools 


is £13 8s. 8d. That includes London, 
where the cost is very high. In London 
the cost is £20 9s. 4d. per child; and, if 
you exclude London, the cost in the pro- 
vinces of England and Wales is 
£11 5s. 10d. per child. My advisers 
say that it would be much cheaper to 
provide for those three million children 
than it has been for those provided for 
already. There would be presumably a 
number of Voluntary Schools which 
could be had extremely cheap, and I am 
advised that the sum of £7 per head 
would be a fair and not excessive esti- 
mate of the cost. At that rate it 
would cost the people of this country 
£25,345,635 to provide schools for the 
children now being educated in the 
Voluntary Schools. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Now, how much does it cost to maintain 
these schools? In the first place the 
subscriptions would have to be replaced 
by the rates, and that would cost 
£836,000. It is notorious that the 
expenditure in the Voluntary Schools is 
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| very much below that in the Board 
‘Schools, and that difference would have 
to be made up out of the rates. That 
| would amount to £1,373,351. Further, 
/you would have to provide for the cor- 
‘respondence of the different schools, 
|which is now done gratis by the 
‘managers ; and it is not excessive to say 
that this administration would cost £5 
a school all round, which would add 
‘another £72,420 to the cost. That 
'makes altogether, for the annual main- 
| tenance of these children, a sum of 
| £2,282,199, and that allows nothing for 
repairs and improvements. It seems to 
/me that this capital expenditure of 
£25,000,000, and this annual expendi- 
ture of £2,250,000 is a very solid ob- 
stacle to the abolition of the Voluntary 
|Schools. [Cheers] I think, therefore, 
|as far as practical statesmanship is con- 
\cerned, that the question which this 
House has to consider is not whether it 
will abolish the Voluntary Schools— 
[‘‘hear, hear !’’|—but whether they 
are efficient for the education of the 
people ; and, if not efficient, how they 
can be best made so. There is no doubt 
that some of the Voluntary Schools are 
}as good as any schools in the country. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’] I have made in- 
quiries from the Inspectors and the ad- 
vice which they give me is this— that most 
of the Voluntary Schools in the poorest 
parts of the great cities labour under 
|financial difficulties, and especially is 
|that so with respect to the Roman 
|Catholic Schools. Those schools are 
|supported, some by religious orders, 
frequently by begging appeals, by sales 
of work, by concerts, and by subscrip- 
tions of the very poorest people. [Wation- 
alist cheers.| And the provision per 
|head of the scholars in these schools 
| which the managers are able to make is 
‘far below that which is provided in the 
Board Schools in the same great cities. 
They are further oppressed by the great 
rise of salaries which has taken place of 
recent years. I have before me the case 
of a large school at Westminster, with 
the same average attendance, where the 
cost of salaries has risen in six years 
from £605 to £947. I have the case of 
another school at Salford in which, in 
the same six years, and with the same 
average attendance, the salaries have 
risen from £981 to £1,282. Ifyou take 
a survey of the whole country, you find 
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that the sum devoted to the maintenance 
of children in Voluntary Schools 
amounts to £1 18s. 114d. per child, as 
against £2 10s. 17d. per child in the 
Board Schools. That makes a differ- 
ence of lls. 24d. per child. And this 
difference is almost entirely represented 
by a lower payment to the teaching staff, 
for the difference in the cost of the 
teaching staff in the Voluntary Schools 
and the Board Schools is 9s. 4}d. per 
child. This difference, which is so great 
over the whole extent of the kingdom, 
is greater still in the great cities. In 
London the difference is no less than 
19s. 94d. ; in Liverpool, 13s. 7d. ; in Man- 
chester, lls. 7d.; and in Leeds, 
12s. l?d. The result of this difference 
in the teaching staff in the schools 
is this, in the first place. All 
teachers in Voluntary Schools are lower 
paid than corresponding teachers in 
the Board Schools. Take them man 
for man, and with the same number 
of children, and you will find all 
round that the head teachers in the 
Voluntary Schools are far lower paid 
than the head teachers in the Board 
Schools. Then, for assistant teachers, 
they have cheaper and less qualified 
teachers. As everyone knows, a conces- 





sion was made many years ago which 
allowed schools to have a young woman | 
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in Voluntary Schools to be improved, 
and what are the means which we should 
resort to for that purpose? But it is 
not the Voluntary Schools only that are 
oppressed by the great weight of their 
duties. There are necessitous Board 
Schools as well. [Cheers.]| This was 
foreseen at the time when the Act of 
1870 was passed. There is a section of 
that Act—Section 97—which provides 
that if a School Board cannot, by levy- 
ing a 3d. rate, provide a sum of 7s. 6d. 
per child for the children that it has to 
educate, then the State will make a con- 
tribution from the Exchequer to make 
up the difference. It was supposed at 
that time that that was a sufficient and 
adequate provision. Experience has 
proved that it is wholly inadequate. 
There is, near Lndon, the school district 
of Walthamstow, where the School 
Board thas been established for the last 
15 years, and where the rates during 
that period have risen from 4d. to 
ls. 6d. in the £. It has a population of 
tradesmen and artisans which has 
doubled in 10 years, and which is now 
61,000. There are 31 schools, and 
£20,000 a year is being spent on their 
maintenance. There are new schools 
now being built, and further schools are 


‘urgently required. There are no fac- 


tories or valuable rating property on 


of upwards of 18, and approved by the | which the School Board can operate, and 
Inspector, without any approved specific | the 1d. rate only raises £800. Under 
qualification at all, as an assistant in | Section 97, the grant which this district 
schools, and that kind of assistant tas | oubeies is only £956. That is not a 
increased with most marvelluus and ex- | solitary instance. There is West Ham, 
traordinary rapidity. There is also, this | where, in 1895-96, the School Rate is 
very year, a concession made in the Code | 2s. 4d. in the £. There is the case of 
allowing the head teacher in small coun-|Ormesby, near Middlesbrough, where, 
try schools to be a person possessed of |for the last three years, the rate has 
less qualifications. It is a very bad | averaged ls. 54d.; and there is the case 
arrangement in my opinion. My poverty, | of the Forest of Dean, where the rate is 
and not my will, consented to it. 2s. 5d. in the £. In rural districts, 
‘‘Hear, hear!’’] And then the also, there are many School Boards 
Yoluntary Schools have to use to a very | established in small parishes where the 
great extent that most extravagant form | rate which has to be levied for the pur- 
of economy—child labour. [Cheers.} pose of maintaining the school is of enor- 
Besides having less qualified teachers mous amount. That brings me to say a 
Voluntary Schools are, as compared with |few words to the House on the whole 
Board Schools, under-staffed—{‘‘ hear, subject of rural education. On educa- 
hear !’’}|—that is to say, they have | tion in the rural districts there are two 
fewer teachers to the same number of | diametrically opposite opinions. There 
children. Théy only just comply with | are some people who say—though they 
the minimum recommendations of the | say it more in private than in public— 
Committee of Council. I have said|that education is thrown away on boys 
enough to show the House that the ques- | who are destined to spend their youth in 
tion really is, How is-the teaching we aa crows, their manhood in field 
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labour, and their old age in the work- 
house. There are other people who say 
that knowledge and intelligence are 
among the commodities most needed in 
the country districts, and that if all 
classes engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil, from the top to the bottom, were 
better informed, we should grow more 
of the food of the people at home and 
import less. {Opposition cheers.| But, 
whichever opinion may be correct, there 
is nothing to be said in favour of halting 
between them as we do. We spend sub- 
scriptions, rates, and time in the educa- 
tion of the rural population, but we do 
not carry the operation far enough to 
raise up an instructed peasantry like 
that in Normandy or in Denmark, 
capable of receiving technical education 
and able to undersell us with their pro- 
duce. [Opposition cheers.| There is no 
official information as to the results, but 
such glimpses of rural education as we 
get are extremely discouraging. An 


Education 


hon. Member, a week or two ago, called 
my attention to the amount of illiteracy 
in the voting for Parliament, and he 
seemed to be surprised that there were 
large numbers of the rural voters who 


could not read or write. There is in 
Ipswich a labour bureau, which has been 
carried on for some years under the 
management of Mr. Wyckham Tozer. 
Some years ago, finding that a large 
number of applications came from youths 
in the country districts round Ipswich, 
Mr. Tozer formed the idea of making a 
little educational investigation. He had 
a form, which he required applicants to 
fill up in their own handwriting, giving 
their age, place of birth, school at- 
tenced, and standard reached. On the 
back was set a little arithmetical exami- 
nation—an addition of simple money, a 
multiplication of a sum of money by 8, 
and a problem such as: ‘‘If 10 lbs. 
of flour cost so much, what would be the 
cost of 2 ewt.’’ The result of this in- 
vestigation was that, of the boys between 
16 and 18 years of age who applied for 
employment, one-fourth could write 
fairly, one quarter could write mode- 
rately, and quite one-half could only 
write in the most disgraceful manner, 
both as to penmanship and spelling. 
As to the arithmetic, 10 per cent. 
answered the questions, 15 per. cent. 
were able to do one of the sums set, and 
75 per cent. could not answer a single 
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one of the questions. And yet, many 
of these boys had, a few years before, 
been in village schools, and some of them 
had attained as high as the 6th stan- 
dard. As things are, the only salvation 
of rural education, such as it is, is the 
parson’s village school. [‘* Hear, 
hear !’’] He has many advantages as 
the manager of a school. He is an edu- 
cated man, and knows something of the 
necessities of education. I do not say 
that all School Boards in the country 
are ill-managed. There are some which 
are not, generally because the clergyman 
of the parish or the minister of some 
other denomination, or some gentleman 
interested in education takes up the 
School Board and manages it. But, as 
a general rule, while the Board Schools 
in the great cities have proved them- 
selves extremely efficient. in education, 
the Board Schools in the country have 
proved themselves totally inefficient. 
|‘* Hear, hear !’’] If you were to re- 
place the Voluntary Schools in the 
country by Board Schools you would 
degrade national education. [Cheers.| 
I think this is proved very often by the 
efforts which the people themselves 
make in the country districts to avert 
what they regard as the calamity of 
School Boards. There are numberless 
places, both country parishes and small 
towns, in which for years past a volun- 
tary rate has been levied, and a com- 
mittee of the inhabitants have been ap- 
pointed who have applied this voluntary 
rate to subsidise the Church and Dis- 
senting Schools, and have in this way 
kept off what they considered to be the 
calamity of a School Board. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The records of the Education 
Office are full of examples of the ab- 
surdities and incapacities of country 
School Boards. The House will remem- 
ber that not many weeks ago I was ques- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth, who called attention to the fact 
that a School Board was educating its 
infants in a room in the ‘‘ New Buck 
Inn.”’ ‘* Hear, hear !’’ In the 
Educational Report for 1894-5 there is 
a quotation from Mr. Wilson, an In- 
spector in the Eastern Division of Eng- 
land, who says that the school attend- 
ance is far from satisfactory, and 
that some of the smaller Boards do 
not even pretend to enforce the law. 
Indeed, they cannot, as it is part of 
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their election pledges not to prosecute 
for irregular attendance. [ Laughter. | 
The following passage, however, in the 
general Report for 1894, drawn up by 
Mr. Brodie, till recently Her Majesty’s 
Chief Inspector for the South Western 
Division of England, and published in 
the Report of the Education Depart- 
ment for 1895, contains the most out- 
spoken criticism of the proceedings of 
some small country Boards :— 


“ The climax is reached in the country Board 
school. ‘rue, indeed, it is that a few of these 
are well managed, but in by far the most there 
ijsno management at all worthy of the name; 
there is no pride in progress, nay, the very- 
reverse. Additional subjects mean additional 
staff, additional apparatus; the rates must be 
kept down, the school starved, the teacher 
underpaid, and sometimes, if the inspector does 
not sternly forbid it, some young, raw, un- 
trained, and even stupid relative of one of the 
members of the School Board is to be foisted on 
to the teaching staff [/aughter and cheers], to 
produce such rotten fruit as may be expected 
when a sickly graft is added to an already 
unhealthy tree. I subjoin two facts which have 
come to my knowledge, In one country Board 
school, which, by the great vigour and ability 
of the master, aided by a clever wife, had 
obtained great success, the master was rewarded 
by having his salary cut down by £20. Why? 
I answer (not without indignation), because he 
had earned that amount by his able conduct of 
the night school. In another country Board 
school an active and zealous young mistress was 
dismissed because she wished to teach geography 
[ieughter| and was otherwise ardent for progress. 

he was replaced by a middle-aged and worn- 
out woman, who at no time could have had 
much capacity for teaching, and who could 
neither keep order nor get the children on. 
[Laughter.] Thus do the ‘rude forefathers of 
the hamlet’ nip the budding intellect of 
ingenuous youth. What a penny-wise, pound- 
foolish system ! ” 


[Cheers.| Then I should like the House 
to note the condition of the rural 
teachers. What arrangement have we 
in country places for the supply of rural 
teachers? Our pupil-teachers are a sort 
of child-drudge. He or she walks to 
school, often at some distance ; lessons are 
taken either before school, in the dinner 
hour when the children are playing, or 
after school, when the others have gone 
home ; they are teaching all day long in 
the school, and they have to walk home 
when the work is over. This is not the 
way to bring up teachers. [Cheers.] If 
anyone would contrast the treatment of 
our country teachers with the treatment 
of teachers in France or Germany I think 
they would not be surprised that the 
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general level of country education in 
France and Germany is greatly superior 
to our own. There are no centres for 
teaching pupil-teachers as in great towns, 
and the consequence is that when the 
Queen’s Scholarships examination comes 
on the places are filled by town-bred 
pupil-teachers; and only one or two 
country-bred teachers are squeezed in at 
the bottom of the list. Heads of train- 
ing colleges will tell you that such 
country teachers as do squeeze in steadily 
rise in their ability and training, show- 
ing that their deficiencies are not in 
natural capacity, but only in the way 
in which they have been trained. I 
hope that I have said enough to convince 
the House that there is some valuable 
work before them in reference to elemen- 
tary education. Now I will say a few 
words upon secondary education. It is 
not a question whether we should now 
proceed to interfere with secondary 
education. We are interfering with 
secondary education [cheers], have been 
interfering with it for years; but the 
question is whether we interfere in a 
foolish or in a wise manner. At the 
present time secondary education is being 
supervised by ten separate authorities, 
four central and six local. The central 
authorities are—first, the Charity Com- 
missioners, who frame schemes for the 
use of educational endowments and who 
generally supervise the administration 
of those educational endowments in 
particular places, not doing this entirely 
by themselves, but consulting, to some 
extent, the Education Department. 
Secondly, there is the Science and Art 
Department, which makes grants of 
public money to schools and classes, 
thereby exercising a most powerful 
influence on the secondary education of 
the country. They lay down the condi- 
tions on which they give their grants. 
First, schools must beeither under the local 
authority or School Board, under the gov- 
erning body of endowed schools, or a local 
Committee which is appointed, and under 
whose approval encouragement is given 
to make organised science schools— 
that is to say, to have a curriculum 
which is to be pursued for three years in 
accordance with plans prescribed by the 
Science and Art Department. They pay 
grants according to results, and in that 
way they have exercised a notable in- 
fluence on secondary education. Among 
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other things they have greatly depressed 
the literary side of education, and though 
that is now modified, the payment is 
half by results and half by attendance. 
The result indicated, however, has been 
produced, and it will take many years to 
undo it. Then there is the Education 
Department, which influences the secon- 
dary education first of all, through its 
higher grade schools, which supply many 
great cities with excellent secondary 
education, and often the only secondary 
education obtainable. Then there are 
evening schools, which again supply 
secondary education ; and finally, there 
are the training colleges, which, though 
confined to a particular class—namely, 
those who are country teachers—are 
secondary schools in every sense of the 
word ; and the last central authority is 
the Board of Agriculture. [ Laughter. | 


and report on any school in which tech- 
nical instruction on any subject con- 
nected with agriculture is given. The 
subjects include chemistry, physic, 
biology, geology, mensuration, survey- 
ing, levelling, and book-keeping, and 


schools may be aided out of a Parlia- 


mentary grant. Now I come to the 
local authorities. The first and most 
important local authority is the County 
Council. The County Council, under 
the Technical Instruction Acts of 
1889-91, may impose a penny rate for 
the purpose of giving aid to technical 
instruction, and they have also the 
power to apply to technical instruction 
the residue of the loca] taxation money 
under the Act of 1890 after reserves have 
been made for police and valuation. I 
have been inquiring how many counties 
in England and Wales apply this local 
taxation grant money of 1890 to the 
purpose of education. I find that in 
Wales the whole of the Welsh coun- 
ties, including Monmouth and the three 
county boroughs in Wales, all apply the 
whole of their money to education. 
[Opposition cheers.| In England, out 
of 49 counties, 41 apply the whole of 
their money to education, and eight 
apply a portion of it. Out of 61 
county boroughs in England, 55 devote 
the whole and five a part, and one only 
applies the whole of the money in relief 
of these rates. Besides that there are 
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11 county boroughs, 51 other boroughs, 
and 86 urban districts which impose 
rates under the powers of the Technical 
Instruction Act for the purposes of 
education ; and one county (Wilts) has 
made a rate on a small area round Calne 
for the erection of an institute in the 
town. For the building purposes of 
education the counties have spent 
£332,135, and the county boroughs have 
sunk £662,836. Altogether, of all the 
moneys which were received under the 
Local Taxation (1890) Act, the whole of 
it is applied to education with the ex- 
ception of £151,643, of which £115,758 
is in London, so that only £35,885 is 
reserved in the towns and counties of 
England and Wales for that purpose. 
Then come the local governing bodies, 
such as the governing bodies of endowed 


'schools, the managing committees of 
The Board of Agriculture may inspect | 


proprietary schools and institutes, the 
local committees of the Science and Art 
Department, School Boards giving 
secondary education, and managers of 
Voluntary Schools, who also, in many 
places, give secondary education. In the 
appendix to the Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission the House will 
find a very interesting table which shows 
what each county authority and county 
borough receives in the shape of endow- 
ment for science and art grants, local 
taxation grants, and rates applied for 
the purpose of education. It appears 
from it that there was actually spent in 
1894 in England and Wales for 
secondary education by these various 
authorities £1,424,404, and if those 
authorities were to exercise all the 
powers which they possess under the 
various Acts, then there would be at the 
disposal of secondary education 
£2,381,184. Many public secondary 
schools draw their income from a num- 
ber of different sources. It is drawn 
from their fees, endowments, science and 
art grants, county council grants, the 
Education Department, the Board of 
Agriculture, and the School Board. They 
are inspected and examined by a variety 
of those different authorities. There is 
a piece of evidence from one of the wit- 
nesses before the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education which I should 
like to read. It is from Mr. J. Easter- 
brook, Head Master of Owen’s School, 
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Islington, a member of the Head Mas- 
ters’ Associatién. He says :— 


“The multiplicity of examinations is such a 
pressing evil that we really feel that there 
should be some relief afforded us. I will give you 
a list of the examinations which one particular 
school has to keep its eye on during the year :— 
the drawing examination of the Science and Art 
Department in April, the science examination 
in May, the matriculation of the London 
University in January and June, the London 
County Council intermediate scholarships in 
June. That is the case of London. Then 
there is the intermediate science and art ex- 
amination in July, the London Chamber of 
Commerce examination in July. Then comes 
the annual examination required by the Charity 
Commissioners’ scheme, the Cambridge local ex- 
amination in December, and during the year, at 
different times, Civil Service examinations, pro- 
fessional examinations, aud open scholarships at 
the Universities. I am not overstating it in 
any case. I am giving the case of a particular 
school.’” 


It is not surprising, after what I have 
said, that the Secondary Education Com- 
missioners report upon this subject in 
the following terms. This is the justifi- 
cation of the Government for bringing 
in the Measure which they are going to 
ask the House to adopv. The Commis- 
sioners, speaking of the want of coherence 
and correlation of secondary education, 
say :— 


“ Of the loss now incurred through the want 
of such coherence and correlation it is impossible 
to speak too strongly. Unfortunately, 
so far from tending to cure itself, it is an evil 
which every day strikes its roots deeper. The 
existing authorities and agencies whose want of 
co-operation we lament, are each of them getting 
more accustomed to the exercise of their present 
powers and less disposed to surrender them. 
Vested interests are being created which will 
stand in the way of the needed reforms. Thus, 
the difficulty of introducing the needful 
coherence and correlation becomes constantly 
greater, and will be more serious a year or two 
hence than it is at the present moment. We 
feel bound, therefore, to state the opinion, which 
has grown stronger in us since we entered upon 
this inquiry, that the matter is one of urgency, 
and ought to engage the very early attention of 
your Majesty’s advisers and of Parliament.” 


I come now to the last point to which I 
wish to direct attention—namely, the 


Education Department itself. As long 
ago as 1859, the present Bishop of Lon- 
don and Lord Lingen both declared, 
before the Duke of Newcastle’s Commis- 
sion, that the complication in the Educa- 
tion Office was enormous owing to the 
central system. In 1887, Mr. Patrick 
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Cumin, the Secretary to the Education 
Department said :— 


“ The tremendous detail of looking into every 
school of the country was too cumbrous. It 
was all very well when education was a small 
affair, but now that it had become national it 
seemed to him that the system was too 
detailed.” 


Last year the Education Office inspected 
19,789 day and 3,421 evening schools. 
From each of these schools the office 
received direct communications, a return 
from the managers, and a report from 
the inspector ; and, as each pair of day 
school returns has 1,659 blank spaces 
that have to be dealt with, it follows 
that the department had to do last year 
with 32,829,951 blank spaces. [ Laughter. | 
As the payment made to these schools 
depends upon the accurate scrutiny of 
these blank spaces they must be very 
carefully looked at, and each document 
has to go through 54 different stages. 
[Laughter.| There are 31,476 pupil 
teachers under the supervision of the 
Department, and every one of them has 
a separate report examined in the office. 
I do not think the House really knows 
where the Educational Department is. 
[Laughter.| Hon. Members fancy it is 
in Whitehall, but there there are only 
the secretarial staff and certain heads of 
department. A great part of the 
Department is housed in Canada Build- 
ings, in King Street ; another part is in 
the old Census offices; another in North- 
umberland Avenue, and the staff of the 
Director of Special Inquiries are now 
wandering about looking for a home. 
‘amc Having tried to give the 

ouse some idea of the existing state of 
things, I now come to the Bill itself. 
The principle of the Measure is the 
establishment in every county and county 
borough of a paramount education autho- 
rity. Itis to be one channel through 
which public money is to reach the 
schools ; it is to supplement, and not to 
supersede, existing educational effort, 
and it is to bea sort of separate Educa- 
tion Department for each county and for 
each county borough. The proposal is 
not novel. It was recommended by the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Committee in 1861 
as regards elementary education ; by the 
School Inquiry Commission of 1868, as 
regards secondary education; by the 
Technical Instruction Commission of 
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1884, as regards technical and secondary 
education ; in a memorandum issued by 
Lord Cross’s Commission in 1888 ; and, 
finally by the Secondary Education 
Commission which has just reported. It 
is proposed in the Bill that the Education 
Authority shall be the County Council, 
acting through a statutory Educational 
Committee ; and it is proposed to leave 
the number and composition of this 
committee entirely in the discretion of 
the County Council. There are some 
admirable suggestions in the Report 
of the Secondary Education Commission 
as to the constitution of these bodies. 
These suggestions relate to the question 
of the presence of women on these com- 
mittees, to the question of the election 
of experts and of teachers’ representa- 
tives, and so forth. The only restriction 
that will be placed on the composition 
of a committee is that a majority of its 
members raust be members of the County 
Council. Power is given to counties to 
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combine for the purposes of the Bill. In 
counties where the circumstances are 
special, as in the County of London, the 
County Council may itself propose a 
scheme for the special constitution of a 


committee which, when approved by the 
Education Department, will become the 
committee for the county, and in the 
case of Wales the governing bodies under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
will become the committees. It is pro- 
posed to decentralise entirely the admin- 
istration of school grants by the Educa- 
tion Department, and to throw upon 
these bodies the duties of administering 
the Parliamentary grant. The general 
inspection of schools will, of course, be 
undertaken also by the county authority, 
and the Committee of Council, the cen- 
tral government, will only have inspectors 
who will visit the schools from time to 
time to see that the county education 
authority is properly fulfilling its duties 
and that the education is up to the 
proper standard. It is hoped that this 
arrangement will lead to a decentrali- 
sation of the Code, and that, instead of our 
attempting to impose one rigid system 
of education from the Land’s End to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, each county and 
county borough shall be able to make 
such modifications in the Code as may 
be suitable to its particular local circum- 
stances. Then it is proposed to hand 
over to this committee the powers of the 
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County Council under the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889. The money 
received under the Local Taxation Act, 
1890, will be specially applicable to 
secondary education and will be adminis- 
tered by the education authority and 
may be accumulated. This authority will 
also be the school attendance committee 
in all places whick have not a School 
Board. Lastly, this authority will con- 
stitute a body to which may be intrusted 
hereafter those unhappy children of the 
State who are to be found in industria] 
and Poor Law schools, and this body 
may deliver them from the prison taint 
on the one hand and the workhouse taint 
on the other. This authority will exer- 
cise all the powers given to the County 
Council with regard to industrial and 
reformatory schools, and may make con. 
tracts with Boards of Guardians to take 
charge of Poor Law children, so that 
they may be brought up in a humane 
fashion and may have a chance of be- 
coming honest, self-supporting men. 
[Cheers.| Then this authority is to dis- 
tribute a special-aid grant to necessitous 
schools. The committee will receive 
from the Exchequer a sum of 4s. for 
every child in voluntary schools or in the 
schools of those School Boards which 
come under Section 97 of the Act of 
1870. This special-aid grant will be 
divided among the voluntary schools with 
a deduction for any endowments which 
they may possess, and, as regards the 
Board Schools, it will, in the first place, 
be used for making good any grants 
which they are entitled to, and the 
residue will be used for the general as- 
sistance of Board schools which stand 
in need of further help from public 
sources. But in both cases the amounts 
received are appropriated, in the first 
place, to the improvement of the teaching 
staff, and it is only in cases where the 
teaching staff does not require improving 
that the sums may be applied to other 
definite purposes which are specified in 
the Bill. There is a power given to 
schools to federate themselves either by 
districts or denominatiuns, and in case 
a federation of schools is formed the 
education authority of the county may 
pay over the whole grant to which 
the group of schools is entitled in a 
lump sum, leaving it to be dis- 
tributed according to a scheme to be 
approved by the Education Department. 
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Any surplus left in their hands will be 
applied to local purposes of elementary 
education as the Education Department 
may sanction. There are also provisions 
for examination and inspection, and for 
the auditing of accounts by district 
auditors in order to insure that the 
money is applied to the purposes for 
which it is given. In case the volun- 
tary schools in any district which has 
not at present a School Board break 
down and other provision for education 
becomes necessary in a county borough, 
the education authority becomes the 
School Board ; and in any other dis- 
trict, parish, urban district, or non- 
county borough the district is to 
have the option of having a School 
Board as at present. There is no 
compulsion, with the exception that if it 
is a borough the School Board is not to 
be an elected School Board ; but there 
is to be a Committee of the municipal 
council formed on the analogy of the 
Education Department. If the district 


does not choose to have a School Board, 
then the educational authority of the 
county becomes the Scheol Board for the 


parish, district, or borough, and after 
an opportunity has been given for estak- 
lishing a School Board, they may take 
over the elementary schools in any dis- 
trict, and become in that way virtually 
the School Board for the district. Then, 
in the case of a defaulting School Board, 
if a School Board becomes a defaulter, 
the education authority becomes the 
School Board for the district ; but in 
performing their duties as a School 
Board in reference to the control and 
management of schools, they must dele- 
gate their authority to manage to local 
managers. They are not directly to 
manage the schools themselves. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] In the case of county boroughs 
the local managers are to be appointed 
by the education authority themselves, 
and in the case of other boroughs by the 
municipal council ; and in the case of 
parishes, half by the parish and half by 
the education authority. Then these 
schools are to be paid for either by a 
tate upon the district or by a county 
rate charged on all those districts for 
which the education authority acts as a 
School Board. This will tend to and I 
hope it will grow into a system under 
which all those parts of the county in 
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which there are public schools will all 
be connected with and under the au- 
thority of the county education authority 
and will be maintained out of the general 
county rate. As regards secondary edu- 
cation, the new authority will be able 
to aid schools out of the money at their 
disposal, to aid schools for secondary 
education and to establish them ; and 
with the consent of the Education 
Department they may take a transfer 
from the School Boards of their higher- 
grade schools and so become managers 
of higher-grade schools. Then they may 
apply their money to scholarships and 
the supply of teachers. They may in- 
quire into the sanitary condition of all 
schools—{cheers|—and they may also 
inquire into the education given in all 
schools except those which are decided 
to be non-local. In the case of local 
schools they may publish any information 
they may think proper as to the efficiency 
of those schools. Besides all this, the 
Bill contains also a number of miscel- 
laneous Amendments of the Education 
Act, which I will very shortly enu- 
merate. There is the abolition of the 
17s. 6d. limit. [Cheers.| There is a 
clause exempting elementary schools 
from all rates. Then, I am happy to say 
that the age of school attendance is raised 
to 12 years. [Cheers.| There is no at- 
tempt to deal with the question of half- 
time, and the clause is one similar to 
that passed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Vice President of the Council 
two years ago, except that the age of 
11 is turned into 12. Then powers are 
given to the county authorities to lend 
money to the managers of voluntary 
schools on the security of the school 
buildings ; and there are limits put to 
the School Board rate, requiring any 
increase in the rate in consequence of 
the maintenance of children to be sanc- 
tioned by the public authority before it 
is levied. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. ACLAND: What is the autho- 
rity ? 

Sir J. GORST: If the district is a 
borough, it must be the council of the 
borough ; if it is an urban district, it 
must be the district council, and in any 
other case the County Council of the 
county in which the district is situated. 
Finally, the Government have put a 
clause in the Bill in the hopes of laying 
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the very last objection which could be 
made to elementary education on reli- 
gious grounds. I did not enumerate the 
religious difficulty as one of the difficul- 
ties which had to be surmounted by 
Parliament, because the religious diffi- 
culty is no difficulty at all in the schools. 
[Cheers.| It is never heard of there. 
It is a difficulty which flourishes in Par- 
liament and on the platform. [Cheers. | 
Since I have held the office I now have 
the honour to hold, I have asked in 
many schools whether there was any 
religions difficulty, and I have never yet 
found that there was any. I have never 
found a school teacher to tell me at first 
hand that they have ever had any difti- 
culty with the parents, children, or any- 
one else on the teaching of religion to 
the children. This clause is a kind of 
supplement to the conscience clause. It 
not only enables a parent to withdraw 
his child from religious instruction of 
which he does not approve, but it also 
helps him to secure that religious instruc- 
tion which he requires. [Cheers.| The 
provision is that in every elementary 
school one of the conditions of receiving 
a Government grant is, that if a reason- 
able number of parents of children 
require to have separate religious in- 
struction given to them, then it is the 
duty of the managers of the school to 
permit of reasonable arrangements being 
made for allowing that religious instruc- 
tion to be given. [‘* Hear, hear !’’] 
It is hoped that in that way, if there are 
any parents who conscientiously desire 
that their children should be instructed 
separately from the other children in 
the schools, it is the duty of the man- 
agers of the schools to give every possible 
facility for the teaching of that form of 
religion which they require. I do hope 
that this may be accepted by the House 
of Commons as a sincere attempt on the 
part of the Government to introduce a 
system of perfect religious toleration. 
[Cheers.] I am very much obliged to 
the House for allowing me to make this 
very long statement—{cheers|—and I 
hope the Bill will be approached by the 
House of Commons in a really business- 
like spirit. I cannot, of course, expect 
that every clause will be generally ac- 
cepted on both sides of the House, but I 
hope that the principle of the Bill will 


be, and that we shall all co-onerate 
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together to make this a real step in 
advance in the education of the country. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND 
(Yorks, W.R., Rotherham) observed 
that this was, perhaps, not a very 
favourable opportunity on which to deal 
with the extremely important statement 
which had just been made; and he 
thought he ought to say that it was 
absolutely necessary for them to see the 
Bill in print before they could give a 
complete judgment on the matter. He 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would understand that he cast no reflec- 
tion whatever on the admirably clear 
and lucid statement he had made— 
[cheers|—but if he understood the Bill 
rightly it was—he was going to say the 
greatest upheaval—certainly the most 
enormous change in the educational 
system which this country had ever 
seen. He felt that the additions that 
were made to what was promised in the 
Queen’s Speech were so large, were not 
only unexpected but included so many 
details and spread over so wide a field, 
that they would probably of necessity 
involve the House in long Debates, As 
far as he understood the propositions of 
the Bill they added at least two particu- 
lar items to the promises in the Queen’s 
Speech. The Queen’s Speech stated 
that further assistance was to be given 
to elementary schools under voluntary 
management. Under this Bill it was to 
be given, under what conditions he con- 
fessed he did not see quite clearly, to 
schools under School Board management. 
Besides that, a further Measure in the 
direction of the organisation of secondary 
or intermediate education appeared to be 
included in the Bill. He felt sure that 
almost everyone in the House would 
heartily agree with the Vice President 
as to the importance of that subject. 
He certainly for one had been brought 
up in that faith, He was brought up 
on the papers, evidence, and Report of 
Lord Taunton’s great Commission, which 
laid the foundation of almost every great 
Report and speech made on that subject 
during the last 30 years. The proposal 
to delegate this work to local bodies was 
one which they would all be able to 
approve—|‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]—and al- 
though he would not attempt to go into 
all the details, there was one necessary 
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remark—and that was that hitherto the 
work of the newly-formed county govern- 
ing bodies in Wales under the Interme- 
diate Education Act had been carried on 
under most favourable circumstances. 
It had been carried out almost apart 
from the inevitable controversy that 
surrounded the problem of elementary 


education. He hoped that it might be 
so carried on in future. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| He observed that the Lord 


President, speaking only a few weeks 
ago, evidently felt this problem himself. 
In giving away the prizes to the scholars 
under the Technical Education Board of 
London, which handled a sum of, he 
thought, £120,000 a year, and which 
carried on a quiet and most valuable 
work, the Duke of Devonshire congratu- 
lated that body because they had escaped 
the controversies which surrounded, and 
almost inevitably surrounded, the prob- 
lem of elementary education, and which, 
as the noble Duke said, tended to divide 
people so much into two hostile camps. 
For the advantage of secondary educa- 
tion he sincerely hoped that these hodies 
to whom this most important work was 
to be committed would not be involved 
in these almost inevitable controversies, 
which had so often surrounded the busi- 
ness and the elections of so many of 
their School Boards. He thought they 
might almost pay too great a price for 
such a valuable boon as the organisation 
of secondary education if it came under 
such conditions as he had mentioned. 
He understood that these bodies were, 
on behalf of secondary education, to 
deal with what is commonly called the 
“drink money.’’ He did not quite 
gather whether that money was to be, 
as heretofore, permissively or compvl- 
sorily applied. 

Sir J. GORST : It is appropriated to 
secondary education, but need not be 
spent in any one year. 

Mr. ACLAND: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman mentioned one particular borough 
which spent none of this money on tech- 
nical education. Can that borough go 
on spending nothing at all if it likes ? 

Sir J. GORST: It has to be spent 
on secondary education. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he understood 
from that that it was to be compulsorily 
applied to secondary education, and he 
was sincerely glad to hear it, because 
this large fund would be applied once for 
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all to educational purposes. [Cheers. | 
He understood the science and art grant 
was to be distributed among these bodies. 
He did not know whether he followed 
the right hon. Gentleman in that. 

Sir J. GORST: Both the ordinary 
elementary education grant and the 
science and art grant will be handed 
over, as arrangements can be inade, to 
these authorities to distribute. They 
will distribute it according to a plan 
which is being settled between the Gov- 
ernment and the authorities, and which 
will be laid before Parliament. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he underst30d 
the science and art grant was to be 
devoted to secondary purposes, and the 
Whitehall grant to elementary purposes. 
Then, besides these grants, there was a 
further grant, which might be called the 
new fund. He did not know whether 
they could estimate this new fund at, 
roughly, three quarters of a million. 
He supposed it must approximate to that 
sum. 

Sir J. GORST: Perhaps I ought to 
say that it will be a little more than 
half a million for England and Wales. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that when Scot- 
land and Ireland received their propor- 
tion it would bring it up to something 
like £600,000, he believed. He under- 
stood that this new grant fell entirely 
on the ever-patient Treasury, and that 
no local contribution was to be made 
to meet it. [Cheers.] The method of 
distribution, as far as he understood it, 
was to concentrate this money upon 
certain classes of schools. Certainly 
that was to be the case with regard to 
Board Schools. Only a certain class of 
Board Schools were to be entitled to 
receive any share of this new grant, but 
all the voluntary schools, as he under- 
stood it, were to reeeive 4s. a head 
whether they were rich or poor. No 
distinction was made between any class 
of voluntary schools which was to receive 
this grant. He confessed he thought 
they would be involved in great difti- 
culty as to the distribution of this grant 
between different localities and between 
different kinds of authorities, but he 
supposed the Bill would be so framed as 
to try and avert any of those questions 
which were raised, for instance, in the 
Local Government Act of 1888 between 
competing counties and competing 
boroughs and the like, by making it a 
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4s. grant per child and drawing no dis- 
tinction between one locality and another 
and between one class of schools and 
another, and only drawing a distinction 
in the case of a School Board where the 
rates were very high. It seemed to bim 
that the provision would be very difficult 
to carry out. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] If 
they took a distressed country district, 
in Essex, for instance, and they had 
two parishes side by side, one of which 
had a voluntary school, with, perhaps, 
a 2d. voluntary rate, and next door to it, 
under exactly the same agricultural con- 
ditions, they had a Board School, under 
a School Board, which might have been 
set up 20 years ago, and with a 
rate of perhaps 5d. or 6d., did not that 
bring that School Board district under 
the conditions which would enable it to 
receive part of this new grant? It 
seemed to him that the farmers and 
ratepayers in that School Board parish 
would feel somewhat aggrieved if they 
got no relief at all—{cheers|—when the 
farmers and ratepayers in the voluntary 
school district might receive very con- 
siderable relief indeed. He did not 
understand that any definite conditions 
were to. be made in return for this grant 
of 4s. per child. 

Sir J. GORST: Oh, yes. I said 
the grants were to be distributed for 
certain specific purposes. 1 will tell the 
House what they are. The special aid 
grant ‘‘shall’’ be applied in such 
manner as the educational authorities 
direct for the purposes of improving the 
teaching staff, as regards number, quali- 
fication, or salary ; and so far as it is 
not, in the opinion of the educational 
authorities, required for that purpose, it 
is to be applied to any of the following 
purposes—namely, the payment of the 
teaching staff ; the provision of special 
teachers, whether on the permanent 
staff or not ; to the improvement of the 
education of pupil-teachers ; or to the 
improvement of the education and fit- 
tings and apparatus of the school. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he thought he 
understood that part, but what he did 
not understand was whether anything 
was to be done to prevent a proportionate 
lessening of the voluntary contribution. 

‘* Hear, hear!’’] In the instance he 
ad put it seemed to him that in the one 
case the 2d. rate might disappear, and 
in the other case the School Board rate 
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of 4d. or 6d. would be absolutely main. 
tained. [Cheers.| He confessed he 
thought some condition of this sort 
should be made. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s own suggestion was that 
a certain proportion of voluntary con- 
tribution should be made a condition 
of any grant whatsoever.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| He felt that this scheme was 
so large and so widespreading that any 
attempt to criticise it in detail now 
would be impossible, but he must say 
that, much as he agreed, from practical 
experience, in the belief that their 
system of elementary education was too 
centralised, it seemed to him that this 
sudden and hasty plan of almost com- 
plete decentralisation was abnegating 
the authority and the influence of the 
State almost to too large an extent. 
[Cheers.| He did not quite follow what 
the Whitehall inspectors would do in 
future, what powers they were to have 
in future, or in what way the State, if it 
found the level falling rapidly, was 
going to try and raise that level again. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Perhaps they would 
see some provision for this purpose made 
in the Bill. He passed from this very 
large and gigantic proposal, which was 
the kernel of the Bill—the almost com- 
plete abnegation of State influence and 
the handing of it over to local authori- 
ties—to another matter on which he had 
only one word to say. The complete 
abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit was the 
final withdrawal of that last shred of 
the principle of the Act of 1870 which 
was left in the Act of 1876, and which 


|was inserted by the Conservative Gov- 
/ernment of that day in order to preserve 





suffering ratepayer himself. 


at least some part of the principle that 
local grants should be forthcoming to 
meet the State grant. That, as he 
understood, now finally disappeared for 
ever, but he did not know whether the 
condition under which the grants were 
to be made was going to preserve the 
arrangement by which local contribu- 
tions were to be forthcoming to meet 
the county contributions which would 
be made in future. If they followed in 
any way the Whitehall method he sup- 
posed they would still demand some 
kind of conditions of this sort. The 
rating of all voluntary schools was to be 
abolished, and the burden, he assumed, 
was to be cast upon the general, long- 
The clause 
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which raised the age to 12 years would, 
he was quite sure, receive the approval 
of everyone in the House—{ cheers |—and 
it came most appropriately from the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, who had 
always been thoroughly in earnest on 
this matter. Nsom He would say, 
incidentally, how sincerely he sym- 
pathised with what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said about their child pupil- 
teachers—|‘‘ Hear, hear !’’|—and _ al- 
ready, in the Code of this year, he had 
advanced one step towards relieving 
them from the number of hours’ work 
which they had to give in their schools. 
The arrangement about rates—making 
the County Council in London and the 
county boroughs and the district councils 
superior bodies over and above School 
Boards to check their rate—would, he 
thought, meet with a _ considerable 
amount of criticism on the part of the 
various educational authorities. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] In what way they were going 
to check the rate he did not exactly 
understand ; perhaps they would under- 
stand it better when they saw the Bill. 
The last provision which the right hon. 
Gentleman mentioned, and by which he 
hoped, as he understood, to remove 
finally and once for all the question of 
the religious difficulty in relation to 
their schools, was one the discussion of 
which, he confessed, he should view with 
some apprehension. He thought that 
many persons would regret that the 
Cowper-Temple clause was now going to 
be removed and another set of provisions 
substituted. He was no worshipper of 
the Cowper-Temple clause, but 

Sir J. GORST: I never said that 





the clause was to be abolished. I said 
it was additional to it. 
Mr. ACLAND, resuming: Surely 


the Temple-Cowper Clause stood that in 
every State-aided school in this country 
no instruction should be given which in- 
volved the teaching of formularies or 
catechisms. He understood that in 
future, when groups of parents desired 
instruction in formularies and catechisms, 
they were to obtain it in every class of 
school, whether Board School or Volun- 
tary School. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That 
he ventured to call the abolition of the 
Cowper - Temple Clause. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He did not say the Cowper- 
Temple Clause was an object of worship 
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be said of it was that it was a kind of 
practical compromise which had worked 
extremely well for the past 26 years, and 
that statement could be supported by a 
large amount of authority from every 
good supporter of the present Govern- 
ment. It had worked well for 26 years, 
and 13 of those 26 years had been under 
Conservative administrations who never 
wished to modify or change it, and he 
confessed that it seemed to him that 
modifying it in the School Boards alto- 
gether, with all the corresponding ar- 
rangements in the Voluntary Schools, was 
likely to increase rather than to allay 
the religious difficulties. However that 
might be, he, for his own part, should 
do his best, as he was sure every other 
Member would do, to approach a diffi- 
cult question of this kind without ani- 
mosity, and to find out what might be, 
under the circumstances, the most. satis- 
factory way out of the difficulty. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Whatever their ex- 
pectations might have been, he thought 
that none of them anticipated what a 
very large Measure this was going to be. 
He could only say that this was not the 
occasion for suggesting any alternative, 
for criticising in detail any omissions in 
the Bill, or for saying anything about 
some of those matters—such as the pre- 
sent methods of management, especially 
in our village schools, and the position of 
the teachers in those schools—which had 
been raised outside the House by vari- 
ous Members of the Party to which he 
belonged. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
would not now attempt to touch on those 
matters, because he felt that it would be 
out of place to do so on a First Reading 
of the Bill, and on the day when hon. 
Members were going off for their Easter 
holidays. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] He would 
only conclude by saying that, however 


difficult, however involved, and however 


intricate might be the discussion which 
inevitably lay before them, he thought 
they should all do their best not to em- 
bitter it, and not to make it more con- 
troversial than it must inevitably be. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] For the present, all 
they had to do, after having had a 
general outline of the Bill so clearly and 
lucidly put before them by the right hon. 
Gentleman, was to get hold of the 
printed Bill as soon as they could, and 
to give careful and fair-minded con- 


on the part of anybody. All that could | sideration to all its proposals. [Cheers. | 
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the usual interval, 

*Mr. R. C. JEBB (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he should not trespass 
long on the time of the House, but 
as a Member of the recent Com- 
mission on Secondary Education he 
should like to say a few words on 
certain definite and salient points of that 
large, statesmanlike Measure—{ cheers] 
—which had been introduced with so 
much ability and lucidity by his right 
hon. Friend. [Renewed cheers.| The 
distinctive principle of the Bill was the 
creation of a new educational authority, 
with jurisdiction over an entire county. 
He thought one of the greatest merits of 
the Bill was its elasticity. The County 
Council could adapt its Education Com- 
mittee to special local requirements ; it 
could combine with other County Coun- 
cils, and he was sure, though this was 
not stated, it would be open to a County 
Council, if it thought proper, to sub- 
divide its area and appoint separate 
Education Committees for different dis- 
tricts. Last, but not least, the educa- 


tion authority would have power, with 
the consent of the Education Depart. | 


ment, to modify the Regulations of the 
Code with regard to the special circum- 
stances of a locality. He thought it 
would be difficult to lay too much stress 
on the advantage of greater flexibility 
and diversity. Educational needs 
differed not only from county to 
county, but as between different dis- 
tricts in the same county. In their 
system above the elementary they had 
abundaut variety and elasticity, but 
in their elementary education there had 
not been an equal measure of these inesti- 
mable qualities. No one would grudge 
praise for the work which had been so 
admirably done by the Education De- 
partment ; it deserved the gratitude 
of the country; but some room was 
left for a larger flexibility and a better 
adjustment of the diversity of local 
wants. The late Vice President spoke 
of the Bill as a decentralising Measure, 
but he should say the Bill provided safe- 
guards. It was a decentralising Mea- 
sure, he thought, in the best sense. It 
provided that local experience and local 
discretion should have due weight in 
educational matters. [{‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
Then, as to the Special Aid Grant, that 
was to be given in the proper direction. 


Mr. Acland. 
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He joined in the hope that the Bill 
would be discussed in a_ conciliator 
spirit, and he denied utterly that the 
friends of the Voluntary Schools were 
actuated by hostility to Board Schools, 
Such an imputation was, so far as he 
knew, entirely unjust. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
They acknowledged the excellent work 
they were doing, and that in their own 
sphere they should continue to prosper. 
But these schools alone did not suffice 
for the needs of the country. There 
was a large proportion of the people who 
preferred that elementary education 
should include definite instruction in the 
form of religious belief which they held. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] Most of them aimed 
at the formation of character in addi- 
tion to education, and religion was one 
of the agencies in that work. A man 
who thought that religion: was not ade- 
quately represented by the religious in- 
struction given in a Board School might 
reasonably think that the education 
given in a Board School was not such 
as he could deem satisfactory. That 
view was held, as a matter of fact, by 
vast numbers of people. Hon. Members 
might or might not agree with them ; 
but they could not fairly or wisely treat 
their view as a mere caprice, for 
indulging in which they deserved to be 
penalised in respect of the aid given by 
the State towards education, while they 
themselves were paying rates in support 
of an education which they could not 
conscientiously use. They must look at 
this matter in a reasonable and practical 
way. Voluntary schools actually held 
an enormous place in the supply of ele- 
mentary education. If they were starved 
and disabled, there was nothing to put 
in their stead. But, owing to the 
heightened standard of educational re- 
quirement, it was impossible to main- 
tain these schools in thorough efficiency 
without some further aid. The case, 
then, for some such moderate aid as this 
Bill afforded seemed unanswerably 
strong, looking at the matter not from 
the point of view of any religious 


|denomination, but in the light of what 


was required for the efficiency of our 
elementary education as a whole. Two 
points ought to be noticed in connection 
with the Special Aid Grant. First, 


]|that it could be applied only to such 


purposes as would directly contribute to 
improve the efficiency of the school aided, 
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as by providing a larger or better 
teaching staff, or better educational 
fittings and apparatus. Secondly, that 
encouragement would be given to the 
federation of voluntary schools, which 
had too frequently suffered from isola- 
tion. A most important part of the Bill 
was that which enabled the new Educa- 
tion Authority to assume the care of 
orphan and destitute children. Subject 
to approval by the Education Depart- 
ment and the Local Government Board, 
the new education authority could make 
a contract with any Board of Guardians, 
and take overthe care and maintenance of 
all or any of the children chargeable to 
that Union. It was clearly an ad- 
vantage that this duty should be under- 
taken by a body with powers over the 
whole county. And it wasa still greater 
advantage that the body in question 
should be an educational authority, 
which would act with a view to the edu- 
cation of the child, and not merely, like 


a Board of Guardians, with a view to the | 


relief of a pauper. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
It was a great thing that the taint of 
pauperism would be absent. 


new Education Authority would command 
special facilities for boarding-out chil- 
dren ; and in every village the elemen- 
tary school teacher would be an agent 
through whom the Education Authority 
could watch over the well-being of the 


children. As the House knew, this was 
a question in which the electors felt a 
very keen interest. There was no con- 
stituency, it might safely be said, which 
would not hail with satisfaction a Mea- 
sure which thus conduced to the more 
rational and humane treatment of desti- 
tute children. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
new Education Authority was to have 
certain powers in regard to secondary edu- 
cation which, so far as they went, would 
doubtless tend to mitigate some admitted 
evils which now existed. These evils are 
chiefly — first, a deficient supply of 
secondary education, especially in the 
lower grades ; secondly, the waste and 
confusion caused by schools of different 
types trespassing on each other’s pro- 
vinces ; and, thirdly, want of coherence 
and organic relation between the con- 
trolling agencies, such as the Education 
Department, the Science and Art De- 
partment, and the Charity Commission. 
The new education authority would be 
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able to deal directly with the first two 
of these evils ; and since some powers of 
the Education Department and the 
Science and Art Department would be 
united in it, it would so far tend to 
mitigate the third evil—the want of rela- 
tion between the supervising agencies 
It was very satisfactory to note that the 
money available under the Local Taxa- 
tion (Customs and Excise) Act of 1890 
| was expressly appropriated to education 
|above the elementary. It would pro- 
bably be a matter of regret in some 
quarters that the Bill established no new 
Central Authority corresponding to the 
new Local Authority. The suggestion of 
the recent Commission on Secondary 
Education was that the Central Authority 
for Secondary Education should be a new 
department (or rather a new branch of 
the Education Department) with a Mini- 
ster at its head, and a Council of educa- 
tional experts whom the Minister might 
|oecasionally consult on professional 
|matters ; this Council having also the 
duty of deciding what schools were non- 
local, and of forming and keeping a 
register of teachers. He believed that 
some such Central Authority would have 
to be established before our secondary 
| education could be thoroughly organised. 
| Meanwhile, it might be pointed out that 
|the freedom which this Bill left to the 
| Local Authority was quite in harmony 
with the intentions of the Commission. 
The Central Authority proposed in their 
Report was not meant to produce a rigid 
or bureaucratic uniformity ; its object 
was, not to control, but to supervise 
to assist the discharge of the duties 
assigned to the local bodies, and to 
promote a general harmony among them. 
It should also be noted that the Govern- 
ment had put down on the Paper a 
Teachers’ Registration Bill. A plan for 
forming a register of duly qualified 
teachers would be a valuable supplement 
to the Measure which had now been 
introduced. This Bill might not satisfy 
all desires—few Bills did; it would, per- 
haps, receive some modifications of detail 
in Committee ; but it seemed to him to 
deserve a cordial welcome, for it was 
conceived in a large and fair spirit, it 
aimed at a real progress, and it promised 
some very important improvements, 
both in elementary and in secondary 
education. [ Cheers. | 
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Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
W.R., Morley) thought that the Acts 
of 1870 and 1876 had not worked so 
hardly upon Denominational Schools as 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
had represented. The hon. Member had 
told them that these schools were threat- 
ened with starvation and extinction, but 
he believed it was the fact that the 
Church of England schools had greatly 
increased since 1870 up to the present 
time ; and that fact alone would seem to 
prove that they flourished under the pre- 
sent state of affairs. There was one 
point in the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman which had not been alluded 
to by his predecessor in Office ; the new 
authority which he was going to estab- 
lish not only had power to administer 
these large grants, but had considerable 
powers in relation to the framing of the 
Code. What was the object of the Edu- 
cation Code? He supposed it was to 


secure some standard of efficient educa- 
tion in our schools throughout the coun- 
try, but if every new authority was to 
be allowed to frame a Code according to 
its own will, they certainly might have 
« variety of methods and subjects, but 
they might also have a variety as to 


efficiency. [Cheers.] He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman should be careful 
to so safeguard this power that the stan- 
dard of education might not be lowered. 

Sir J. GORST said, the power to 
frame Codes was not a power which the 
Education Authority in the county could 
exercise by itself. It could only make 
such modifications of the Code as might 
be approved by the Education Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HUTTON said, he hoped the 
Department would take care not to 
allow the new authorities to lower the 
standard. 
proposals, he thought they hit the Board 
schools very hardly throughout the coun- 
try. The 4s. per scholar would reach 
very few School Boards, while every 
Voluntary School would receive this 
grant. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would, when the details of the 
Bill were reached, see that it would be 
necessary that one section only of the 
community should not be treated diffe- 
rently from another. If the right hon. 
Gentleman abolished the 17s. 6d. limit, 
as he proposed to do, there would be no 
need for any voluntary subscriptions at 
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all in future. The supporters of the Goy- 
ernment had frequently acknowledged 
that in dealing with this question it was 
to be one of the necessary conditions 
that no grant should be made unless the 
voluntary subscription was given through- 
out the country, and he thought the 
least the right hon. Gentleman could do 
would be to introduce into the Bill that 
the managers of voluntary schools 
should receive a subscription of at least 
5s. for each scholar before he received 
these extra grants from the Government. 
Another point was that he was afraid 
that the proposals of the Bill would 
create an unnecessary amount of friction 
among the various local authorities in 
reference to education. Beyond this, he 
thought that one of the operations of the 
Bill would be to prevent any improve- 
ment in the present system of Board 
School education unless the consent of 
the District Councils was previously 
obtained. One of the results of the 
working of the Bill, he was afraid, 
would be that in villages and in rural 
towns where there were small religious 
denominations the children would be 
handed over to the Church authorities 
and be taught by them the Church 
Catechism and the formularies of the 
Church of England. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would introduce 
some safeguard into the Bill to prevent 
that possibility from being realised. 
[‘* Hear, hear !” 

Sirk W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 


| ford) congratulated his right hon. Friend 


upon the clear and statesmanlike speech 


|in which he had laid his proposals before 


the House, because he had not heard a 
more difficult question more ably handled 
in that House. [ Hear, hear!”] In- 
stead of criticising the proposals, which 
were of too wide and intricate a char- 
acter to enable the House to form a 
hasty judgment upon them before separ- 
ating for the holidays, he wished to ask 
a few questions which would tend to 
clear up one or two doubtful points in 
connection with those proposals. In the 
first place, he should like to allude to 
the question raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite as to the new 
authority which was to be set up by the 
Bill. That part of the Bill entirely 
coincided with the evidence which he 
had given before the Royal Commission 
on Secondary Education, in which he 
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had strongly advocated, as a future 
guide to the Education Department, the 
creation of a new body such as that now 
proposed to be set up by this Measure. 
He, therefore, cordially welcomed that 
portion of the Bill which embodied that 
proposal. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had expressed a fear that 
the creation of such a body would increase 
the friction between the various local 
authorities, but he thought that the hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken in that suppo- 
sition. As he understood the Bill, there 
was to be a big local authority set up in 
each county, which was to be almost 
supreme in educational matters, and 
through which the Government grant 
would filter, the central authority 
at Whitehall still retaining some 
governing power as regarded the 
efficiency of the schools and the payment 
of the grant. Were they to understand 
that this was to be partly a secondary 
education Bill and partly a Measure for 
further elementary education? He had 
no objection to a Bill of that character, 
but the House ought to understand that 
such was the case. [‘Hear,hear!”] It 
was obvious that for many years the 
provision for elementary education had 
overstepped all bounds, and well it was, 
in his opinion, that they had had for so 
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long a time such splendid higher-grade 
schools, and that the local authorities of | 
the large towns had taken up the cudgels | 
on behalf of education and had estab- 
lished these schools, of which they were 
so justly proud. “Hear, hear!”] He 
wished to know what was to be the posi- | 
tion of those schools under this Bill, and | 
whether they were to be cut off from the | 
elementary schools and added to the 
secondary schools. He thought that it 
would be most objectionable to cut them 
off from the parent stock of Board schools 
and to add them to the secondary schools. 
He should also like briefly to refer to| 
the vexed topic relating to the Cowper 
Temple Clause. In his opinion the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the late Vice- 
President of the Council, was mistaken 
in his criticism of the proposal embodied 
in the Bill. They were all aware that 
under the present system in villages in 
which there was only a Church school, 
or, as the Dissenters called it, “a par- 
son’s school,” although it was true that 
the children of Dissenters might with- 
draw from religious instruction, yet the 
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result was that it was only the Church 
children who received religious instruc- 
tion, whilst the Dissenting children were 
left altogether without religious instruc- 
tion. As he understood the proposal, it 
would remedy that defect, and if the 
Bill became law the children of Dissent- 
ing parents would no longer labour under 
that disadvantage. [‘* Hear, hear! ”] 
One other hostile criticism had been 
offered upon the Bill with regard to the 
abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit. He, for 
one, was very glad that that limit had 
been abolished, because it had operated 
as a very heavy fine upon the Voluntary 
Schools. .He would conclude by asking 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, as 
this Bill proposed to give a considerable 
sum more out of the taxpayers’ pocket 
on behalf of elementary education, any 
maximum limit was to be fixed for the 
grant per child. [‘* Hear, hear!” 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said that in common with 
every other hon. Member, he had listened 
with much interest to the very able and 
interesting speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] It appeared 
to him, however, that the Bill would 
perpetuate what many hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House regarded 
as a vicious principle—namely, the 
endowment of schools with public 
money without subjecting such schools 
to public control. [‘Hear, hear! ”] 
But he rose to call attention to the very 
peculiar position which the Principality 
of Wales and Monmouthshire would 
occupy under this Bill. He was glad the 
Vice President of the Council had men- 
tioned the fact that in that country 
the whole of the grant-in-aid had 
been devoted to educational pur- 
poses, and to hear that in Wales 
and Monmouthshire the eduational 
authorities would be the Joint Edu- 
cation Committe. The Bill would 
enormously advance the position of the 
so-called voluntary schools. There was 
the 4s. per child grant which did not 
depend on any condition whatever, there 
was the abolition of the 17s. 6d. grant 
and of the rating of voluntary schools, 
and there was the power given to the 
managers of voluntary schools to borrow 
money. These were encrmous advantages. 
He denied the statement of the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University that 
there was a demand for Church schools 
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in Wales. There was no demand for 
such schools there. In Wales they were 
all in favour of undenominational edu- 
cation, and if Wales were polled the 
opinion of the people would be over- 
whelmingly in favour of Board schools, 
and, but for the expense, there would be 
more Board schools in Wales. Nofewer 
than 704 Board schools had been estab- 
lished in Wales and Monmouthshire, a 
larger proportion than was the case in 
England. The rural districts of Wales 
were poor, and the poverty and not the 
will of the people prevented there being 
more undenominational schools. In 868 
parishes there were 627 Church schools, 
which were the only schools to which 
Nonconformist children could be sent. 
The parents had no voice whatever in 
the education of their children, and he 
asserted that, in the Church schools, 
attempts were made to wean Noncon- 
formist children from the religion of their 
parents. If it could be shown that these 
schools were supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, he did not know that he should 
object to them so much. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) : 
Who built them? [Cheers. | 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN replied 
that he supposed they were built out 
of the monies by which they were 
supported. |Jfinisterial cheers.| But 
he was speaking of their maintenance, 
and if it could be shown that 
these really were voluntary schools 
supported by the free contributions of 
members of the Church of England he 
should not complain. But statistics 
showed that in 1894, of the total sum 
expended on voluntary schools in Wales 
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and Monmouthshire the voluntary sub.- | 


scriptions were less than one-fifth of the 
amount. So the people paid nearly the 
whole cost of the schools, yet had abso- 


lutely no voice in their management. | 
State aid to these schools had increased, | 


and it dried up the springs of public 
beneficence. Whereas in 1870 for 


every £10 subscribed £14 was given! 


in Government grant, the amount in 
1894 was £27 17s. 2d., and, if the period 
from 1869 to 1881 was compared with 
the period from 1882 to 1894, it would 
be found that, while subscriptions to 
voluntary schools declined 12 per cent., 
State grants increased 32 per cent. No 
doubt the clergy did the Conservative 
and Unionist party yeoman’s service at 
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the last General Election, but he objected 
to the Government paying off their debt 
to them at the expense of other people. 
[“‘ Hear, hear !” 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.) 
congratulated the Vice President of the 
Council on his statesmanlike speech, and 
the grip hehad shown of educational ques- 
tions since he had been in office. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Before he alluded further 
to the Vice President’s speech he desired 
to refer to that of the right hon. Baronet 
_who had just sat down. He had drawn 
\attention to the decline in volunta 
| subscriptions as compared with the in 
|crease in State aid, forgetful that the 
| people who had contributed to voluntary 
_ subscriptions had contributed to the State 

aid. Surely it was ridiculous to imagine, 

because a man contributed a guinea toa 
voluntary school in 1870, and since then 
|had been contributing a couple of guineas 
per annum in local rates and State aid, 
|and now his yearly voluntary subscrip- 
| tion had dropped to 15s., that that man’s 
interest in voluntary schools had fallen off. 
'A man’s contribution was all the more 
considerable, because it was paid out of 
two pockets instead of one; and, there- 





fore, he hoped they would not hear much 
more of the falling off in voluntary con- 


tributions. He was not clear as to the 
position a School Board would occupy 
under the new local authority. Would 
a School Board have power to send a 
precept for rates to the new local autho- 
rity ; or would it address its precept, as 
in the past, to the existing rating autho- 
rity? Who would be the rating autho- 
rity, and would the new local Board have 
| power to contribute from the local rates 
to the voluntary schools in its area? It 
| appeared to him that 4s. per head would 
not be sufficient to meet the great difficul- 
| tiesthatmany voluntary schoolsand Board 
schools were at present labouring under. 
| Take the grants at present paid through 
| the Science and Art Department for the 
|supposed encouragement of drawing, 
would they be paid to the new autho 
rity? Might one hope to see a consider- 
able revision of the system under which 
the inspection was carried on, with some 
prospect of money reaching students— 
both elementary and secondary? It was 
said that nothing was to be given for the 
increased orspecial grant ; but unless they 
were to surrender some of their control, 
and also to submit to a full audit of 
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their accounts, personally, he would be 
no party to an increase of the grants to 
those schools. He knew something of 
the laches which had occurred in the 
administration of grants, and he could 
not help feeling that a public body, 
acting as a State trustee, should have its 
accounts all square and above board, and 
should submit to a complete audit of its 
accounts. He anticipated that under 
this Bill the accounts of all the schools 
would be audited by a competent dis- 
trict auditor. That was one guarantee 
which the State had a right to take and 
the House a right to demand before it 
consented to grant further moneys. In 
addition to the audit of accounts, he 
anticipated there would be considerable 
supervision of the local control. He 
was not quite clear as to the position the 
managers of voluntary schools would 
occupy. Would they retain all their 
present powers? Would the appointment 
and dismissal of teachers rest entirely 
with the managers of local voluntary 
schools? He knew very well that these 
were points on which supporters and 
managers would fight strenuously. In 


the schools to which they were contri- 


buting to the extent of £800,000, they 
desired to have the appointment of 
teachers in their own hands, in order 
that they might select persons of the 
religious faith to which the schools were 
supposed to be attached. That was a 
position with which he had large sym- 
pathy indeed ; but if the managers had 
the power of appointment, would they 
also have unrestricted right of dismissal 
or would there be an appeal to the new 
County Board against capricious dis- 
missals, of which many flagrant cases 
had been brought before the House 
during the last few years? In all these 
cases, the Vice President for the time 
being had given the stereotyped reply 
that he had no power to intervene. He 
could only hope that in this Bill some 
power of intervention would be given. 
It was said that inducements would be 
offered to the local authority to shape 
itself on the recommendations of the 
Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission ; and he hoped that that 
would subsequently find its way into the 
clauses of the Bill itself. The Bill ought 
to set forth how the Statutory Com- 
mittee should be constituted, what pro- 
portion should come from the County 
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Council, what proportion should be ex- 
perts, what proportion should represent 
the School Board and what should be the 
proportion of voluntary managers. He 
hoped that all these things would not be 
left to haphazard. It was said that a 
little aid would go to Board schools; he 
hoped very much would go to them. He 
heartily endorsed every word the Vice 
President had used as to the lamentable 
condition into which education had 
fallen ; nay, in which it had been con- 
tinuously under the management of a 
great many School Boards. One had 
frequently heard the management of 
voluntary schools denounced ; but equally 
strong denunciations might with justice 
be used of many School Boards, and it 
would be an educational gain if their 
conduct came under complete super- 
vision by the new authority. He 
would like to know what their posi- 
tion and powers would be, and whe- 
ther they would be local managers 
merely, for many of them would receive 
additional grants. He desired to thank 
the Vice President for his references to 
the West Ham district, which was look- 
ing forward with keen anxiety to some 
relief from the pressure of the local rate. 
The local rate was there 2s. 4d. in the 
pound, not because there had been any 
extravagance on the part of the School 
Board, but because there was a popu- 
lation of a quarter of a million, with a 
rateable value of £950,000. The quarter 
of a million were chiefly of the artisan 
class, and therefore one in five would be 
in elementary schools. In these condi- 
tions there must of necessity be a high 
School Board rate. He anticipated that 
under this scheme the School Board 
would receive a grant of £10,000 a year. 
Already it drew a certain amount under 
the Clause of the Act of 1870, to which 
the Vice President referred. That 
amount would be deducted from the new 
grant, and the difference paid over in 
relief of local rates. He wished to ex- 
press his great satisfaction at a phrase 
which fell from the Vice President with 
reference to the conduct of religious 
teaching in elementary schools. There 
could be no doubt that the religious diffi- 
culty did not exist in the schools ; it was 
manufactured on the platform for Party 
purposes. The great agitation which had 
swept through the country during the 
last few years had been false in its origin, 
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and it had been fabricated largely by 
those who had an individual interest in 
keeping it alive; and, in his opinion, it 
had done a considerable amount of harm 
to the progress of real education. There 
might be in isolated cases difficulties 
occurring, and they would be met by the 
operation of such a clause as that in 
the Bill. At all events, it would relieve 
us from any recurrence of agitation ; it 
would make it more difficult to fabricate 
a religious difficulty on the piatform 
in the future with such an addition to 
the Cowper-Temple Clause. That would 
be maintained in its full vigour, and it 
would be administered by the teachers 
with the same tact and discretion which 
they had shown for the last quarter of a 
century, which had preserved religion in 
our elementary schools and would con- 
tinue to preserve it. Another matter for 
inquiry was the way in which the Bill 
would deal with higher grade schools. 
Great difficulties had to be contended 
with in obtaining them. They were 


regarded with great attachment, not only 
by those who had laboured assiduously to 
secure them, but also bya number of people 
whose children had benefited by the 
education they had received in them ; 


and a keen regret would be felt if they 
were severed from the parent authority. 
The abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit he 
regarded with grave apprehensions. He 
was alive to the difficulties which resulted 
from the application of the limit. Many 
schools, having done good work, had lost 
the money they had earned; but as yet 
we had not tried the effect of abolishing 
the limit. We had not discovered a 
way of removing it that would not 
affect the voluntary subscriptions ; 
and if they died away entirely, 
what would remain of the local interest 
justifying the controlof voluntary schools? 
The raison @étre of voluntary control 
was voluntary subscriptions; it was 
local support in exchange for local 
management. While he knew that the 
Church, as in the past, would strenuously 
strive to secure local support, a stimulus 
would be removed with the abolition 
of the limit. It was useless to earmark 
the new grant for the benefit of educa- 
tional work. It was useless to state 
that the new grant must be used for 
increasing the sufficiency and efficiency 
vf the staff if other sources of support 
were at the same time to drop off. The 
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subscriptions must be continued, the 
local rate kept up, and both added to 
the special teaching grant which was to 
be given by the Bill. In the supervision 
of local schools by another authority 
there would be a fruitful source of fric- 
tion ; he could not see how it was going 
to be done. What was the restriction 
on the rate wanted for? If a board 
were extravagant, the ratepayers could 
deal with them. If the expenditure was 
in accordance with the Code, and the 
ratepayers were satisfied that it was neces- 
sary, what need was thereforinterference? 
No one could fail to realise from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council that 
the idea of the Government was to 
level up education. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
The Unionist Party had often been 
charged with a design to level down 
education. Such a charge could never 
again be made after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. ‘I'he Unionist 
Party showed by this Bill that while they 
rightly spent large sums on the Army 
and Navy, they felt also that a better 
security would be gained for the country 
in a well-educatad electorate. [Cheers.] 
*Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he desired to congratulate the 
Vice President of the Council upon the 
fact that he had obtained a fitting 
opportunity for the exercise of his great 
talents and ability in the capacity of 
Minister of Education. The right hon. 
Gentleman had laid before the House, in 
the most lucid fashion, the details of a 
great Bill—a Bill which he trusted would 
br regarded in the future, in its purport 
and effect, as a great educational 
Measure. There were many details of 
the Bill as to which it was impossible to 
come to an adequate conclusion until 
they had the facts in black and white 
before them. He, therefore, did not 
propose either to ban or to bless the Bill 
as a whole, but simply to deal with a 
few salient points which stood out 
prominently in the speech of the Vice 
President of the Council. The Bill dealt 
with secondary, technical and primary 
education—technical being included in 
the term, secondary. To the proposals 
dealing with secondary education he gave 
his heartiest consent. As a Member of 
the Secondary Education Commission, he 
wrote a memorandum to the Report of 
the Commission urging strongly—though 
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the terms of the reference excluded the 
subject—that one and the same local 
authority should be constituted for the 
control of both primary and secondary 
education. He was, therefore, glad to find 
that that proposal was embodied in the 
Bill. He thought it would be well to have 
the elements of the proposed statutory 
committee defined in a statutory way. 
The local authorities had not hitherto, as 
a rule, included in the committees they 
appointed for technical education pur- 
poses those elements of expert knowledge 
and enthusiasm for education which the 
Secondary Education Commission had 
recommended ; and he was afraid that, 
if the whole matter was in the future 
left to the free will of the local 
authorities, these necessary elements 
would still be found wanting in the 
bodies they co-opted. He regretted that 
the Bill did not contain proposals in 
regard to the establishment of a satis- 
factory comprehensive central educa- 
tional authority. He hoped that before 
long there would be created an Educa- 
tion Department worthy of the name 
—a Department that would not concern 
itself with one branch of education alone, 


but a Department which would deal with 


all branches of education. But, as they 
were not to have a comprehensive central 
authority it was all the more necessary 
that they should have a proper local 
authority with local control over primary 
education under the system. They were 
going to decentralise primary education, 
to hand the money over to the local 
authorities, and to give to those local 
authorities a large option in deciding 
the curriculum to be taught in the 
schools. It was therefore all the more 
important that there should be in the 
local administration of the schools a very 
full element of popular representation 
and popular control. The local authorities 
were going to be empowered to give con- 
siderable grants to voluntary schools 
and to certain Board schools as well. 
In the case of Board schools every penny 
that was given was accounted for in an 
actuarial way by the annual visit of the 
Government Auditor sent by the Local 
Government Board, and the expenditure 
of that money by each School Board 
depended upon the will and the vote of 
the directly elected representatives of 
the people. There were, therefore, 
effective safeguards in the case of School 
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Boards—with the exception, perhaps, 
of a few small boards—that the money 
would be properly spent. But what 
about. the voluntary schools which 
were going to get those additional funds ? 
The Technical Education Act of 1889 
provided that a grant should not be 
made by any Local Authority to any 
technical school, college or institution, 
unless such Local Authority was given a 
proportionate representation on the 
Committee of Management of such 
school, college or institution. He did 
not find that in this Bill the Govern- 
ment proposed to follow that excellent 
precedent. They did not propose that 
where a grant was paid by a Local 
Authority toa voluntary school, an essen- 
tial condition of that grant should be 
that the Local Authority should have one 
or more representatives—according to 
the amount of the grant—on the 
management of the school. He regarded 
such a provision as a most essential 
point. The whole aim of the Govern- 
ment was, he presumed, to aid the 
voluntary schools, not because they were 
voluntary but because they were 
schools. The object of aiding the schools 
was to improve the teaching of the 
schools. But if Parliament thought it 
necessary in 1889 to make this safe- 
guard of popular representation in 
regard to technical education in order to 
secure that the money given to any 
school, college or institution was spent 
on the objects for which it was intended, 
how much more important was it that 
the safeguard of popular representation 
should be introduced in the case of 
Voluntary School Committees, which 
was in most cases a committee only 
in name—which was in thousands of 
cases a committee of one man and one 
man only, or of the vicar and two 
churchwardens. It was to a body of that 
kind, a committee merely in name, 
that the Bill proposed to hand over 
considerable sums of money for the pur- 
poses of education, without taking any 
satisfactory safeguard that that money 
would be properly spent. There were two 
necessary safeguards for the expenditure 
of the money given to voluntary schools 
for the purposes for which it was granted. 
One was due local representation upon 
the Managing Committee of the schools, 
and the other was an effective public 
audit of the school accounts. He 
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gathered that the second safeguard 
would be provided—that there would be 
an audit of not only the 4s. grant, 
but of the whole grant received by 
voluntary schools. That provision 
would give in many respects a safeguard 
in regard to the expenditure of the 
money ; but it would not give a neces- 
sary safeguard in the most important 
matters of the appointment, dismissal 
and general control of the teachers 
engaged in those schools. What about 
the teachers who were to be employed 
in those schools by the aid of this grant 4 
There were to be more teachers ; better 
teachers and larger salaries for the 
teachers. All that he welcomed, for it 
was much required. But how were they 
going to secure that all that would be 
done unless they had on the committees 
of those schools someone representing 
the public. Jobbery, mismanagement, 
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bigotry, and tyranny over teachers were 
frequently manifested by the committees 
of these schools, and the representative 
of the Local Authority should be in a 
position to say to these committees :— 


“You must stop your bigotry, your jobbery 
and your tyranny, or I will tell the Local 
Authority and you will get your grant no 
more.” 


The right hon. Gentleman, the Vice 
President of +ae Council, had himself 
told the story of a school teacher who 
was dismissed because she was anxious 
to teach geography. Was there any- 
thing in the Bill to prevent harsh acts 
of that kind? Why was there no right 
of appeal against unjust and arbitrary 
dismissal given to the teacher? Teachers 
in Poor Law schools }ad the right of 
appeal, and yet those schools were under 
the control of properly constituted com- 
mittees. They also gave protection 
to teachers in secondary _ schools 
which were managed by proper bodies. 
But here, in the voluntary schools, which 
were receiving so much money already, 
and which were going to get more money 
under the Bill, where the committee in 
thousands of cases consisted of one man, 
they gave no right of appeal whatever 
and no protection against dismissal. This 
was a serious blot on the face of the Bill. 
[Cheers.| What about public money being 
expended by clerical managers who de- 
manded that, before a teacher should be 
allowed to take service in the school or 
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receive from public sources remuneration 
for his duties, he should consent to play 
the organ, and dress the altar—[“ Oh !” 
—and clean the school—[“ No! ”]—and 
make out the church and parish rates, 
and make himself a general parochial 
factotum? What safeguard was there 
against that in the Bill? What did the 
Government propose to do in this matter 
of extraneous tasks? On another point, 
if the plan of the Government was to 
give the 4s. grant to every school accord- 
ing to the number of scholars in the 
school, in his opinion, it was a very 
inadequate plan. The House would 
recognise at once that the initial and 
necessary expense was in greater ratio 
in the case of a small than of a large 
school. The smaller the school, the 
greater the ratio of initial expense. He 
hoped, therefore, care would be taken to 
secure that the small school should get 
a bigger share of the 4s. grant than the 
larger school. But why should this grant 
be given only to certain board schools? 
Why not to all board schools? The 
Education Act of 1870, and subsequent 
Acts, prohibited the Education Depart- 
ment differentiating in the least between 
board schools and voluntary schools. This 
principle of differentiation was a new 
principle that was going to be introduced. 
They were going to favour the voluntary 
school over the board school. About a 
million of money would have paid the 
4s. grant all round. It seemed unwise, 
for the sake of £400,000 or £500,000, 
that the Government should run this 
risk of differentiation between two classes 
of schools which had hitherto been treated 
alike so far as central organisation was 
concerned. With regard to the 17s. 6d. 
limit, he pointed out that at present it 
had this effect—that in thousands of 
schools no attempt was ever made to 
earn more than 17s. 6d. per head of 
grant, because managers and teachers 
knew that if, by taking extra subjects, 
they earned more, the surplus would not 
be paid to the school, and so a rough- 
and-ready piece of machinery was pro- 
vided whereby the poorer schools were 
not overpressed. But once they abolished 
the 17s. 6d. limit, and made it possible 
for every school to earn the maximum 
grant of 20s. 6d., pressure would be 
brought to bear accordingly, and the 
last state of the teacher would be worse 
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than the first. He warned the Gov- 
ernment that the 17s. 6d. limit could 
not be tampered with. It was the 
palladium of the voluntary school. The 
Bill was in some respects an artful Bill 
—a Bill of high principle and high aim, 
but a Bill also tinged with a desire to 
make the voluntary school in a non- 
voluntary condition a permanent element 
in the mosaic of education in this 
country. It proposed to hand over the 
Exchequer grant in a lump sum toa 
federation of schools of some given dis- 
trict or denomination. That meant that 
all the Church schools would federate 
themselves and have the money handed 
over to them in a lump sum. This 
proposal was utterly indefensible and 
must be opposed. [Cheers.] He re- 
gretted very much that there should be 
any attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment, even in the smallest degree, to 
interfere with the autonomy of the 
properly elected School Board authority 
in the matter of rating, and that 


there should be an attempt also, however 
veiled, to bring in the question of theolo- 
gical teaching. He wanted to take up a 


friendly attitude to the Government, but 
he warned them upon those two subjects 
they were entering on very dangerous 
ground indeed. The history of the School 
Board elections throughout the country 
since October last showed that. About 
that date there was the deputation to Lord 
Salisbury of the two Archbishops and 
many Bishops of the Established Church, 
and the deputation touched upon those 
very two points of interference with 
religious instruction and limitation of 
School Board authority. For about 
12 months before that date the course of 
the School Board elections had been 
steadily in favour of the Conservative 
Party and the Church, with which that 
Party was in alliance. But directly after 
that deputation a remarkable change 
occurred, and the whole course of the 
School Board elections was turned the 
other way. Everywhere the ratepayers 
declared they would have no interference 
with undenominational teaching and 
School Board powers? There had 
grown up in this country a generation 
that knew the School Board and believed 
in it, and he did not believe that even 
this Government, with its immense 
majority even, would ever carry through 
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this House a Measure restricting the 
powers of the School Board or making it 
possible to permit denominational teach- 
ing within the schools. The latter proposal 
was utterly unworkable. There were 
only two or three alternatives. If the 
distinct religious teaching was to be 
done by the teachers they must have a 
Church of England teacher, a Wesleyan 
teacher, a Congregational teacher, a 
Roman Catholic teacher, a Jewish 
teacher. If they were going to adapt 
their teaching to every demand for 
special religious instruction, the position 
of the teacher and teaching would be 
relegated to what it was before 1870. 
Failing the teacher, they must have a 
clergyman or layman to do it, and that 
would be to take from the hands of the 
teacher the most valuable instrument of 
mora] discipline a teacher could possess. 
The country would rue the day when it 
deprived the teacher of the right to give 
the simple Bible lessons in the school. 
If any of his criticisms appeared to have 
been dictated by Party or denominational 
feeling he begged to disown it altogether. 
He stood there as an educationist with 
practical experience both in voluntary 
and in Board Schools and in daily touch 
and communication with thousands of 
teachers, and he had said what he had 
said because he believed the result of 
the blots, as he regarded them, in the 
Bill would be to make the Measure miss 
its aim. 

*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
declared, that nothing was further from 
the intention of those who desired the 
modification or abolition of the 17s. 6d. 
limit than any reduction of voluntary 
subscriptions. The Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the two Arch- 
bishops, on which he served, was emphatic 
on this point. In his judgment it would 
be a fatal blow to the voluntary schools 
if the abolition or modification of the 
17s. 6d. limit were to weaken their sub- 
scription lists. He felt grateful to the 
Government for dealing with the rating 
of schools. It was a most unjust tax 
as regards voluntary schools, and a 
foolish tax as regards Board schools, 
because much money was spent to no good 
purpose on the necessary administration. 
He was surprised at the language of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite with regard to 
the federation of schools. What were 
the schools of a School Board in a town 
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but a gigantic federation? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] In the case of a great town 
the rate of the richer districts went in 
aid of the poorer, and what the Govern- 
ment did was to give to the voluntary 
schools exactly the same advantages, as 
far as could be, as were now enjoyed by 
School Board schools. The system of 
federation, too, would quicken the flow 
of promotion, and be a useful stimulus 
to activity on the part of the teachers. 
The power to borrow money would 
relieve managers of much difficulty and 
anxiety, and often prevent what almost 
appeared a breach of trust, the transfer 
of schools to the School Board of the dis- 
trict. He locked forward to the time 
when there would be one Minister for 
education. The Bill might not accom- 
plish at a moment the whole of what was 
desired, but it was a step in the right 
direction. It would do much to advance 


the progress of education, and would do 
that justice to voluntary schools which 
they had long deserved, but which they 
had not hitherto obtained, even from the 
most friendly quarters. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
the Bill which the right hon. Gentleman 


laid before the House contained so many 
details, and the probable operation of the 
Bill depended so much on the way those 
details were worked out, that he desired 
that anything he said should be taken 
subject to the doubt he felt as to the 
way the proposals were laid down in the 
clauses of the Bill. It was anything but 
a small Bill. It seemed to be one of the 
largest Measures dealing with elemen- 
tary and secondary education ever pre- 
sented to the House. The very account 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave of 
the complexity and difficulty of the func- 
tions which the Education Department 
now discharged and the way in which its 
work had grown during the last 20 years, 
delicate work which brought the depart- 
ment into contact with every part of the 
country, together with the statement 
that nine-tenths of that work was to be 
taken away from the Central Depart- 
ment and given to the County Councils, 
alone gave some idea of the far-reaching 
character of the Measure. As far as 
the provisions relating to secondary and 
technical education were concerned, he 
thought those provisions were not only 
good, but eminently practical. It was 


Sir Francis Powell. 
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a great advantage that secondary and 
technical education should be combined, 
because he gathered from the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman that tech- 
nical education was to be regarded as a 
branch of secondary education. [Sir J, 
Gorst assented.] One of the great rea- 
sons why there was so much sluggishness 
in the agricultural districts, and one of 
the reasons which had produced agricul- 
tural depression, arising from the inapt- 
ness of mind, the want of adaptability 
and originality in the mind of the agri- 
cultural classes, was because their educa- 
tion had been so much neglected. It 
must, therefore, be improved, not only 
in the elementary schools, but also in 
the schools of a higher grade at which 
the children of the farmers attended. 
There was another excellent provision 
in the Bill, that the money coming 
under the Act of 1890 was to be here- 
after permanently allotted to the pur- 
poses of secondary technical instruction. 
That was one of the things which all 
educational reformers had desired for 
the last two or three years. It would 
also be desirable that the Local Authori- 
ties should have the power to deal with 
endowments. The country was hardly 
aware what an immense financial resource 
was at its disposal in the education 
endowments, which were not always made 
the best use of. A strong opinion existed 
among educational reformers to allow 
the Local Authority to prepare schemes 
for the locality. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not refer to the grant in 
money proposed to be made to Scotland 
and Ireland in respect of the additional 
grant proposed to be made to English 
schools, but the additional grant given 
to English schools would require a com- 
pensating sum of money from the Exche- 
quer to Ireland and Scotland. There 
appeared to be some defects in the Bill, 
even on the point of technical education. 
TheCentral Authority controlling second- 
ary education did not appear to be 
sufficiently developed in the scheme of 
the Government ; and he hoped that 
the question of bringing the Charity 
Commissioners into closer touch with the 
Education Department would be con- 
sidered by the Government and dealt 
with in the Bill. He regretted to hear 
that the secondary education authority 
was for the future to be the Borough 
Council and that no representation upon 
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the secondary education authority was 
to be given to the School Board. 

Sir J. GORST said, it was in the 
discretion of the authority to give such | 
representation as it chose. 

Mr. BRYCE said, this concession 
might mitigate the objection felt, but 
the School Board would not be content 
that it should be left to the Borough 
Council to fix the anfount of representa- 
tion it should receive. School Boards 
were extremely sensitive as to their 
functions with regard to secondary edu- 
cation. They had established higher 
graded schools, giving efficient secondary 
education, and they would feel it to be 
a hardship, a slur, and an injustice to 
be excluded, as they might be, from this 
plan of having a voice in the secondary 
education in their boroughs. He looked 
also with great apprehension on placing 
the control of secondary and elementary 
education in the counties and boroughs 
in the same hands. It might be an 
end ultimately to be desired, but, 
looking at the matter as practical men, 
and at the difficulties which had 
attended the development and working 
of elementary education in this country, 
they would perceive that nothing had 
been of greater hindrance to the smooth 
and peaceable working of elementary 
education than the system he had indi- 
cated. Then there was the existence of 
the so-called religious difficulty and the 
feelings of religious controversy with 
which elementary education was sur- 
rounded. These were not matters 
dependent on the parent, but upon the 
leaders of the ecclesiastical and political 
parties, and where those controversies 
had existed they had interfered terribly 
with the proper working of the elemen- 
tary education system. They had 
caused elections to be conducted, not 
on educational grounds, but on ecclesias- 
tical and political grounds. Nothing 
had been more satisfactory to those who 
had lately inquired into the subject than 
to find that, as far as secondary educa- 
tion went, this difficulty did not exist. 
No complaints had been received as to 
the so-called religious difficulty, but if 
the Government placed secondary educa- 
tion in the hands of the bodies who also 
controlled elementary education, it was 
highly probable, nay, almost certain, 
that the denominational partisanship 
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which had infected and injured elemen- 
tary education would spread through 
and injure secondary education also ; 
the peace and harmony which now pre- 
vailed in secondary education would 
disappear, and for these would be sub- 
stituted quarrels and acrimonious con- 
troversies similar to those existing in 
elementary education. Subject to these 
criticisms on certain weak points, he 
thought the Bill as a whole would serve 
the pruposes of secondary education. 
He anticipated, however, no small 
danger to education itself from the 
immense change which the Bill pro- 
posed. To localise secondary education 
was one thing ; to localise the adminis- 
tration of elementary education was 
another thing. The endowed schools 
were, after all, the mainstay of second- 
ary education. The local governing 
bodies were composed of the most 
influential and the best educated per- 
sons in the neighbourhood, and a local 
authority for secondary education would 
not have very much to do in which it 
could do harm. But when they came 
to elementary education, the difficulties 
were greater and the work was harder. He 
could not believe that County Councils 
were at present fit to take over from the 
Education Department the extremely 
difficult and delicate function which the 
right hon. Gentleman described, and 
which required a considerable amount of 
educational knowledge and experience in 
order to sustain the high standard which 
ought to be maintained in elementary 
education, but which they had not at 
present a right to expect from any Local 
Authority in the country. They looked, 
therefore, with considerable uneasiness 
on the proposal to withdraw the control 
of the Central Authority. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed that the money 
should be handed over to the Local 
Authorities with comparatively little 
security, to be applied on the same 
principle, and to secure the same high 
standard which the centtal Education 
Office had up to now endeavoured to 
attain. Each county was to make a 
Code for itself. 

Sir J. GORST said, that the money 
was not to be handed to the Education 
Authority to do with it what it liked. 
It was to be distributed according to the 
existing rules for distribution, and no 
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variation was to be made unless the 
Education Department were satisfied 
with the alteration of the rules. 

Mr. BRYCE hoped that the control of 
the central office would be maintained 
in full force, vigour, and stringency. 
He regretted that so large a step was 
proposed to be taken in the direction of 
transferring sums derived from the 
Treasury and paid in by the taxpayers 
to local management and administration. 
If they took that step, the closest vigil- 
ance would be required to prevent these 
funds from being administered improvi- 
dently. The provisions of the Bill 
relating to religiouseducation he regarded 
with some apprehension. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said it was not 
intended to disturb the compromise of 
1870. He could not but fear, however, 
that many of the points of that com- 
promise had been abandoned. He did 
not understand whether the Cowper- 
Temple clause was to continue in exist- 
ence or not, but he could hardly see how 
it could subsist concurrently with the 
provision that in all schools parents were 
to be at liberty to obtain what religious 
instruction they liked for their children, 
if that instruction was to include formu- 
laries or catechisms. That provision 
opened the door for a recrudescence of 
strife. .-The Vice President of the 
Council said, that the difficulties in 
regard to religious education did not 
present themselves to the minds of the 
parents, who were generally well satisfied, 
but arose from discussions in that House 
and on public platforms. All he could 
say was that if the peace described by 
the right hon. Gentleman really existed in 
the minds of parents, it was largely 
owing in Board schools to the existence 
of the Cowper-Temple Clause. He 
hoped that they would see in the Bill 
that the promise to maintain the Cowper- 
Temple Clause was kept, and that every 
means would be taken to prevent ques- 
tions regarding religious teaching from 
cropping up and diverting the attention 
of the local authorities from the broad 
educational policy which it would be 
their duty to carry out. He had appre- 
hensions that there was much in the 
Bill which would require very close 
scrutiny, and which might give rise to 
protracted controversy. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING 
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(North- 
ampton, E.), said the proposal raised 
Sir J. Gorst. 
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enormous issues. He could not help 
congratulating the Vice President on 
his boldness and originality in seizing on 
the principle that education depended 
for its future on thorough organisation, 
but he had begun in the wrong way, 
and the Bill would re-organise in the 
wrong direction. The Bill foreshadowed 
was virtually a repeal of the Act of 
1870. It certainly carried with it poten- 
tially the destruction, bit by bit, of the 
whole machinery of the Act of 1870. The 
Bill went even farther than the memo- 
rial laid by the Archbishops and Bishops 
before Lord Salisbury, and promised to 
alter completely the educational system 
of the country in favour of the sectarian 
party and their reactionary classes. 
The real object of the Measure was 
to get rid of the direct democratic 
election of bodies to control the ele- 
mentary education of this country. It 
was the object which had been pursued 
all along by the reactionary party at the 
Education Office and in the country, 
to replace the popular control of a 
directly elected body, chosen for educa- 
tional objects, by a co-ptative and 
indirectly chosen body appointed by 
those who were indifferent to education. 
Their aim was the divorce of elementary 
education from democratic control. This, 
it was thought, was the easiest. way to 
obtain free subsidies for the assistance 
of Voluntary schools. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made a great deal of the 
inferior education and bad working of 
some of the small village Board schools 
in rural districts. The criticisms were 
true of many of them, but if he wished 
to deal fairly with this subject, he ought 
to have gone on to describe the miserable 
condition of many Voluntary schools as 
described in repeated reports of the 
Inspectors of schools, in which even 
religious education was utterly neglected. 
The organisation, and want of efficiency 
of the vast majority of Voluntary rural 
schools was due to the selfish policy of 
the Church of England, which kept them 
isolated and starved, in order to maintain 
its sectarian domination in the villages. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
hand over almost unconditionally large 
sums to federationsof schools which would 
be nothing else than Clerical School 
Boards in our rural districts. It was 
absurd to say that the people would be 
content with any indirect control of 
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elementary education. There was no 
subject in which the artisans of our towns 
were more deeply interested than in this 
question of the elementary education of 
their children. The secret of the success 
of the Act of 1870 was its acceptance of 
the principle of democratic election for 
School Boards ; that principle had led to 
the choice on the great boards of educa- 
tional experts and enthusiasts who had 
worked out the splendid development of 
education in our great towns; he main- 
tained that that principle ought to be 
adhered to. The Bill contained immense 
concessions to the managers of Voluntary 
schools. The schools were to receive the 
yrant assigned to them by the education 
authority, and there was to be no obliga- 
tion whatever on the managers to find 
subscriptions to balance the contribution 
from the State. There would be no 
shred of real popular control over the 
administration of the schools in the 
choice of teachers, and the arrangement 
of the curriculum. By handing over the 
grant in a lump sum to a federation of 
schools they were creating irresponsible 
clerical boaods which would spring up 
like mushrooms all over the country and 
be left a perfect free hand. This was 
to organise in the wrong way. The right 
thing to do would have been to provide 
for the election of School Boards having 
supervision over large areas on the model 
of School Boards in large towns, 
capable of bringing the benefits of a 
higher education to the humblest of 
villages at the minimum of cost. He 
believed in a real continuity of adminis- 
tration of secondary as well as elemen- 
tary education. But this Bill was pro- 
ceeding in a diametrically opposite 
direction to the natural development. 
The proper plan would be to start with 
the great School Boards directly elected 
for educational purposes at the bottom, 
and then add at the top the experts 
who could help most as _ regards 
secondary education. But this Bill 
proposed to deprive the great School 
Boards of their higher grade elementary 
schools which would be strongly resisted. 
The Cowper-Temple Clause was un- 
doubtedly to be repealed in substance 
and the unhappy friction of sectarian 
animosities to be let loose on the schools. 
He believed that the religious education 
given in Board Schools was infinitely 
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superior to that to be obtained in a large 
proportion of Voluntary Schools. Instead 
of being taught to repeat by rote formulas 
and phrases which they did not under- 
stand, in the Board Schools children 
listened to the beautiful words of the 
Bible, which, simple and direct and intel- 
ligible went straight to their minds and 
hearts, and there was also the inestim- 
able advantage that children thus 
learned the truths which were common to 
all, and while sitting side by side, instead 
of being taught to distrust and despise 
and hate each other’s special doctrines. 
One Bishop of the Church of England 
had spoken boldly out on this point, 
and at least protested against this 
declaration of war against the School 
Boards, and the making of little children 
the centre of bitter sectarian contro- 
versy in the Schools. He would only 
say, in conclusion, that he considered this 
Bill to be an absolute repeal in effect of 
the Act of 1870, and he had no doubt 
that many Members on his side of the 
House would use every effort, as he 
should, to defeat the Bill, and to pre- 
vent its becoming law. 

Str J. GORST said, he had to thank 
the House for the kindness with which 
they had received his statement and the 
general reception they had given to the 
Bill, and he should not have troubled 
them with any further remarks had not 
one cr two hon. Members asked him 
questions. With regard to the position 
of the higher grade Board Schools, they 
would be treated in the most delicate 
manner possible. There were no provi- 
sions in the Bill by which they would be 
transferred arbitrarily to the education 
authority, and it was hoped that their 
case would be a matter for arrangement 
between the new education authority 
and the School Boards. The provision 
in the Bill was that, upon the application 
of either the education authority or the 
School Board, the Education Depart- 
ment might make all the necessary orders 
and arrangements for the higher grade 
schools. With regard to the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, that was not referred to 
or touched upon in any way whatever. 
He was sorry that when he held out the 
olive ranch to hon. Members opposite, 
it should be received by them as a 
dagger. The clause in the Bill referring 
to religious instruction only gave parents 
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a right to that which was done now in 
hundreds of schools, A certain Bishop 
of the Church of England was in his 
younger days a parish clergyman in 
Wiltshire. In his parish there was only 
a Church School, while the majority of 
the parishioners were Baptists. Find- 
ing it extremely inconvenient to teach 
the Church Catechism to Baptist chil- 
dren, he arranged that the schoolmistress 
should give a simple Bible lesson on four 
days in the week to aJl the children in 
the school, and that on the fifth 
day a similar Bible lesson should be 
given to the Baptist children, while 
he himself took the Church children 
into another room and taught them 
the Catechism. That was the kind 
of arrangement contemplated in this Bill. 
With regard to what was said by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Dart- 
ford, the county education authority was 
entitled to receive, in respect to the ordi- 
nary Parliamentary Grant, a grant for 
the number of the children in the county 
at the present rate, provided that, in 
cases in which the present rate was below 
the average, the Education Department 
was to have the power of gradually level- 
ling up the county contribution to the 
average. In answer to his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Ham, who had 
asked what was the position of School 
Boards with regard to the present con- 
duct of their business, he had to say 
that School Boards which carried on 
their work efficiently would not be inter- 
fered with at all by this Bill. He would 
also point out that there was a provision 
in the Bill to the effect that any persons 
or body who felt themselves aggrieved by 
the action of the education authority, 
might appeal to the Education Depart- 
ment. Then the hon. Member for West 
Ham asked about the Science and Art 
Grant. It was intended to hand over 
to the education authority that part of 
the Grant devoted to the maintenance of 
schools to be dispensed by them. <A 
question was also asked as to whether 
the new authority would have power to 
Sir J. Gorst. 
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submit schemes to the Charity Commis- 
sioners. There was a provision in the 
Bill conferring such a power, and the 
usual course, which was, perhaps, some- 
what clumsy, would be followed. It was 
true that in the Bill no attempt was 
made to reform the procedure of the 
Charity Commission ; but if the House 
should see fit to supply that defect in 
Committee, he did not think the Govern- 
ment would offer any strong objec- 
tion. He thought he had now answered 
all the questions put to him, and he 
would ask the House to allow him to 
bring in the Bill. 

*Sir C. DILKE: When will the Bill 
be circulated ? 

Sir J. GORST : To-morrow. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
John Gorst, Mr Balfour, Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and Lord George 
Hamilton; presented, and read 1°; to be 
read 2° upon Monday, 13th April.— 
[Bill 172. | 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 

Sir J. GORST said, he hoped the 
House would allow him to bring in this 
other Bill as well. He did not think it 
required any explanation, as it was based 
on the plan recommended by the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education. 

Mr. GRAY: Will it affect both 
primary and secondary education ! 

Sir J. GORST : Yes. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
John Gorst, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and Lord George 
Hamilton; presented and read 1°; to be 
read 2° upon Monday, 13th April.— 
[Bill 173. } 


Whereupon Mr. Speaker, in pursu- 
ance of the Order of the House of the 
30th March, adjourned the House with- 
out Question put. 


House adjourned at Half after Five o’clock 
till Thursday, 9th April. 
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The House met after the Easter 


Holidays. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATERFORD INFIRMARY BILL. 
Read 3° and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
§.): I beg to ask the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
is it intended to introduce a Bill in pur- 
suance of the recommendations, with or 
without modifications, of the Gresham 
Commission for the re-organisation of 
the University of London ; and, if so, 
when, and in which House ? 

THe VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): I cannot give any definite 
answer to this Question. The matter is 
still under consideration, but the Lord 
President of the Council is at present 
abroad, and no final decision is likely to 
be arrived at until his return. 


CHURCH CATECHISM IN 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
Vice - President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, at what date, 
and in what official document, it was 
decided by the Education Department 
that parts of the Church Catechism are 
not distinctive of any particular religious 
denomination, and may, therefore, be 
used in board schools; whether the 
document will be laid before Parliament; 
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which the Department holds are not 
distinctive of any particular religious 
denomination ; what steps, if any, were 
taken by the Department to ascertain 
the parts of the Catechism which were 
taught in the board schools reported in 
the Return of 1895 as using the Cate- 
chism, and to put an end to that use ; 
and whether the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown has been taken as 
to the legality of using portions of the 
Church Catechism in board schools 4 

Sir JOHN GORST: The Committee 
of Council is of opinion that the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments are not distinctive of any 
particular religious denomination. They 
believe their predecessors to have held 
a similar opinion, though it is not re- 
corded in any Official document, nor does 
the opinion of the Law Officers appear to 
have been taken on the subject. The 
Committee of Council have taken no 
steps to ascertain that the School Boards 
referred to are observing the law, as no 
complaint has reached them of its being 
violated. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS asked 
whether the Department would take 
steps with regard to the schools men- 
tioned in the Return of 18954 

Sir J. GORST : Our Inspectors never 
interfere unless they have some reason to 
fear that some person is aggrieved. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICE 
(GLASGOW). 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he has received 
memorials from the Faculty of Procura- 
tors in Glasgow, the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, the Glasgow Stock Ex- 
change, and the Glasgow Society of 
Underwriters, calling his attention to 
the inadequate provision at present 
existing for the stamping of documents 
at the Inland Revenue Office in Glasgow ; 
whether he is aware that it is impossible 
to get a document impressed in Glasgow 
with an embossed stamp of a larger 
denomination than sixpence, and that 
great inconvenience and expense are in 
consequence incurred in sending docu- 
ments through to Edinburgh to be 
stamped ; and what steps he will take to 
remedy the evils complained of ? 


2D 
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Toe SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
The memorials mentioned by the hon. 
Member have been received, and have 
been referred to the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. When their Report 
is received, I will give the matter my 
careful consideration. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether President Kruger has accepted 
the invitation to visit England; and 
whether he has made any concessions to 
the grievances of the Uitlanders ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W): No, Sir; I have no 
information to give to the House. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman expect 
information at an early date? If so, I 
will put the Question down for a later 


day. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : As soon 
as I get any definite information it will 
be communicated to the House at once. 
If my hon. Friend will take that as an 
assurance he need not trouble to put 
down a further Question. [Laughter.] 


ALLEGED MURDER IN THE 
TRANSVALL. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether he has information 
regarding the alleged murder of a British 
Officer or Trooper by Boers, near Blauw- 
berg, in the Transvaal, on 4th January, | 
about which an Inquiry was promised ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : There is 
very little doubt that the incident has 
been exaggerated, but I have no positive 
and absolute information. At present 
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the matter is still under investigation. 
There is some difficulty in identifying | 
the person who is reported to have been | 
murdered, and I have been trying to get | 
the names of the persons who are said to | 
have witnessed the incident. 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether Her 
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Majesty’s Government have entered into 
any engagement with a Foreign Power 
that the Egyptian forces will not advance 
into the Soudan beyond Dongola? 

THE UNDER SECKETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): No, Sir; Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not entered into such engage- 
ment with any Foreign Power. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked whether the report from Egypt 
that Sir H. Kitchener had been ordered 
to stay the advance at Akasheh was also 
untrue ? 

Mr. CURZON : I have seen no such 
report. Will the hon. Member put the 
Question on the Paper ! 


ARMAGH PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N_) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, whether an under- 
taking was not given that the Armagh 
Bills should not be taken until after 
Easter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geraip Ba.rour, 
Leeds, Central) : An undertaking of that 
kind was given, and the Order for the 
Bills was discharged. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On what day 
will the Bills be taken now ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
it is the 14th. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 

(Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair.] 
Civiz SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1896-7. 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


£773,712, to complete the sum for 
Customs—agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed :— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,701,036, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
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in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment.”.— ~ 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Boroughs) said that an understanding had 
been come to with the First Lord of the 
Treasury that the Post Office Vote 
should be taken first. 

Mr. HANBURY said that un- 
doubtedly it was arranged that the Post 
Office Revenue Departments Estimates 
were to be taken first; and he had 
thought that that order would be 
observed. But it was not in the discre- 
tion of the Treasury to say in what 
order the Votes should be put from the 
Chair. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that many 
Members who wished to raise questions 
on the Customs Vote were absent be- 
cause of the undertaking which had 
been given that the Post Office Vote 
should be taken first. It was at least 
an unfortunate accident that the Customs 
Vote should have been taken first. 

Mr. HANBURY said that he was 
not aware of any arrangement having 
been made beyond that which was 


carried out by the Order Paper, on 
which were put down “ Post Office and 
Revenue Departments Estimates.” 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) asked whether it was com- 
petent to put the Post Office Vote first? 
*Tue CHAIRMAN: When a Vote 
has been proposed, it can only be with- 
drawn on the Motion of a Minister of 
the Crown. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS moved :— 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” He 
said they had been taken by surprise. 
There was a clear, distinct, and specific 
understanding that the Post Office Vote 
should be taken first. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
hoped that the hint given by the Chair- 
man would be taken by the Government. 

Mr. HANBURY said that he was 
anxious to carry out any pledge which 
was given. He did not know the 
Customs Vote would be put first. He 
would postpone the Inland Revenue 
Vote until the Post Office Vote had 
been disposed of. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether, in 
view of the departure from the under- 
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opportunity for discussing the Customs 
Vote on Report ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I think it would 
be only right to do so. 


Motion to report progress, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. HANBURY moved to with- 
draw the Inland Revenue Vote. 

Original Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Motion made and Question proposed :— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £6,442,120, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Post Office Services, the 
Expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, and 
Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post Office Revenue.” 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT desired to 
call attention to some of the griev- 
ances of employés in the Post Office 
and Telegraph Departments. While the 
Departmental Committee was still sit- 
ting, it would not be right or in 
order to go into the whole subject, 
but there were some points as to which 
the Committee had ruled that they 
were not within the terms of reference, 
and, therefore, could not be entertained 
by them. He admitted that under the 
late Government considerable improve- 
ment toek place with regard to the poli- 
tical privileges of employés of the Post 
Office, but the civil rights which had been 
conferred upon them were still subject to 
grave limitations. For instance, it was 
officially laid down that their political 
rights were to beexercised with due regard 
to disciplineand discretion. He submitted 
that such a rule was vague, and there- 
fore might place the recipient of the 
franchise in a disadvantageous position. 
He should like to know whose discretion 
was referred to. Was it to reside in the 
particular member of the Civil Service or 
in the head of the Department? He 
could conceive nothing more dangerous 
to the individual and nothing more 
embarrassing to a Minister than to have 
to determine a question of that sort. 
He did not know that in any other De- 
partment of the State there was any such 


standing, the Government would give an} official rule, and he asked why the Post 


| 
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Office was made an invidious excep- 
tion. It was true that members of 
the Civil Service of their own free 
will generally refrained, and properly 
refrained, from taking an active part 
in public political life, but in this case a 
distinct disability was imposed,‘not by 
Statute, but by the will of the head of 
the Department, and he doubted very 
much the constitutional character of the 
rule. As an illustration of the disadvan- 
tage and danger to which he referred, he 
mentioned that at the late General Elec- 
tionan order was issued by the Postmaster 
General forbidding members of the Post 
Office from seeking to obtain promises 
from Parliamentary candidates relating 
to their duties or pay. It so happened 
that two of his constituents connected 
with the Post Office, with some of their 
fellows, waited upon several candidates, 
himself among the rest, asking whether, 
if returned, they would vote for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the grievances of the Post Office service. 
He did not think that could be said 
truly to be an attempt to ‘‘ obtain pro- 
mises as to their duties or pay,’’ and the 
significant fact existed that that very 


Committee of Inquiry had been granted 
and was sitting, and had already re- 
ported in favour of redress in several 
cases, and therefore, presumably, the 


request was in itself reasonable. The 
Postmaster General, however, held, that 
that was a case of want of due re- 
gard to discipline, and the result was 
that two of his constituents had been 
dismissed the service with loss of posi- 
tion, and what might have been their 
livelihood, and of their pensions, which 
was largely deferred pay. He moved to 
reduce the Vote, in order to ask that 
the matter might bereconsidered, and that 
the men should now be restored, for the 
just corollary of redress was restoration. 
Surely the time had come for amnesty, 
and he hoped the Postmaster General 
would reconsider the subject, and give 
the men an opportunity of regaining the 
advantages of which they had been de- 
prived for some years. There was 
another point to which he wished to call 
attention, and that was the rule of the 
Department that no deputation of the 
recognised organisations of the Post 
Office with their official heads should 
be received. Now, employés, indi- 
vidually or collectively, might ap- 


Sir Albert Rollit. 
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proach the Postmaster General with a 
view to putting before him causes of 
complaint, but Postmasters General had 
hitherto refused to receive anything in the 
shape of combined bodiesand their leaders 
in the service. He asked that the Post- 
master General should receive those who 
represented the several societies which 
were recognised in the Post Office. This, 
also, was a Departmental rule varying 
from that which obtained in any other 
Department of the State. Recently, 
the Prime Minister and the Home See- 
retary received deputations from Trade 
Unions and Congresses, and inasmuch 
as there were three organised and 
recognised societies, or perhaps more, 
in the Post Office, he really could 
not see why an exception was made in 
that Department of the State, and why 
the Postmaster General should peremp- 
torily refuse to receive the members of 
the societies as such, or their leaders, 
His own experience, which was not 
slight, was that in trade disputes it was 
unorganised or disorganised trades, with- 
out responsible leaders, which were the 
most difficult to deal with, and that, 
as a rule, upon the whole organised 
societies were influences towards indus- 
trial peace, when peace could be had on 
just and equitable terms, and securities 
for the fulfilment of such terms of 
settlement. He moved to reduce the 
Vote by £1,000. 

*Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) 
thought the appeal which his hon. 
Friend had made to the Secretary to the 
Treasury was one that deserved his seri- 
ous attention, and that of the Postmaster 
General. He was the individual who 
was responsible for the passing of the 
Revenue Officers’ Disabilities Removal 
Act in 1868, a Measure which he 
carried through the House against the 
Government of the day and also against 
the opposition of Mr. Gladstone. Under 
that Act, officers in the Inland Revenue 
and Customs and Post Office were re- 
lieved from the electoral disabilities 
which were imposed upon them by the 
Administration of Lord Rockingham in 
1782. They were enabled to vote, but 
rules and regulations were laid down 
by the Heads of those Departments, pro- 
hibiting the employés from taking part in 
public or political meetings. He could 
see no reason whatever why servants in 
the Post Office should not take part in 
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meetings, and impress upon their repre- 
sentatives the desirableness of obtaining 
relief from any grievances. Twenty-five 
years ago he received an assurance from 
Mr. Lowe, when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that no disability attached to 
the servants of the Crown in the Revenue 
Departments, although, at election times, 
orders had been issued bythe chiefs desir- 
ing that no active part should be taken 
in elections. To a certain extent, he 
thought that public servants ought not 
to take an active part in canvassing, but 
that they should be prevented from at- 
tending a meeting, and impressing upon 
candidates any grievances from which 
they suffered would be a monstrous 
abuse of power on the part of the De- 
partment. He therefore supported the 
appeal of his hon. Friend. 

*Mr. H. O. ARNOLD - FORSTER 
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| Mr. Sampson was responsible for bringing 
the preachers to the town. Whereupon 
Mr. Sampson was promptly removed 
by the Postmaster General, practically 
‘for harbouring Protestants in Sligo. 
He reminded the Committee that in this 
country a similar case had been dealt 
with at Eastbourne, in connection with 
which it was stated that Parliament 
would not pass any special law which 
should take away the elementary right 
of religious liberty. It was proved to 
(demonstration that in the case of the 
| Sligo preachers no attempt was made to 
_proselytise. His attention had been 
called to the case of Mr. Sampson, and 
he entered into correspondence with the 
Postmaster General. He did not com- 
plain in any way of the courtesy of the 
noble Duke, though he did complain of 
|the conclusion to which he arrived, be- 





(Belfast, W.) drew attention to the case | cause he could not see that Mr. Sampson 
of an employé named Sampson, formerly had committed any offence known to the 
assistant postmaster at Sligo, in order|law of the land. The case had been 
to see whether the Post Office Authori-|aggravated by a statement which had 
ties could not do something in the way of | been made to the effect that Sampson 
rendering justice to the man. While| had, on a previous occasion, made him- 


Mr. Sampson was at Sligo, a visit was | self amenable to the rules of the Post 


paid to the town by several preachers of Office. It was stated that he had re- 


the Protestant Mission. He 
thised with the spirit in which these men 
discharged their work, but he was con- 
vinced that the mischief they did far 
outweighed any good, as far as he could 
judge, they had been able to accomplish. 
Mr. Sampson was in no way connected 
with the mission, nor had he invited 
them to come. 
announced to arrive at Sligo, and a re- 
quest was made to hire lodgings for them. 
But the Sligo mob, being aware of the 


fact, threatened the lodging-house pro- | 


prietors with violence in the event of the 
preachers being received in the lodgings. 
When the visitors arrived in the town 
the threat was so far put in force that it 


was made impossible for them to be) 


entertained in the house engaged for 
them. They were assailed with great 
violence. Mr. Sampson and,his wife, 
however, let lodgings to one or two of 
the preachers, with the result that not 


sympa- | 


The preachers were | 


ceived into his house a child who had 
adopted the Protestant Communion, and 
in a letter from the Postmaster General, 
it was stated that a censure had been 
conveyed to Mr. Sampson, who gave an 
undertaking not to offend again. He 
denied that this was the case. He 
maintained that this communication had 
neither been received nor acknowledged 
by Mr. Sampson, and he gave no such 
undertaking as had been alleged. This 
question having been brought before the 
late Postmaster General in the House, 
|the right hon. Gentleman declined to 
take any action, and said that it was an 
entirely private affair. What would be 
the consequence of allowing dismissals to 
take place on these grounds? The 
offence was not merely that of harbouring 
Protestants, the true offence lay in the fact 
that the harbouring of Protestants had 
| been made the excuse for rioting in Sligo ; 
jand therefore this conduct, which was 





only were riots created in the town, but | legal and permissible, might go on for 
Mr. Sampson and his wife were subjected |ever until some disturbance, created by 
to a large amount of persecution. The | outside persons, took place. But what 
hon. Member for Sligo, who was also|was the danger? In the south of Ire- 
Mayor of the town, wrote to the Post- land all that was needed was that a man 
master General and informed him that | should be singled out whom it was wished 
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to get rid of, and his conduct would be| *Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that 
objected to on any pretext a certain sec-|this matter was initiated by this hon. 
tion of the population chose. Hon. |Gentleman in his capacity of Mayor of 
Members might be told that this man | Sligo. 
was unpopular, that he had not sufficient | *THr CHAIRMAN : That is not rele- 
savoir faire to get on with the popula-/| vant to the Vote. 
tion, who not only persecuted Mrs. Samp-| *Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said that 
son in the streets, but battered the doors|at all events the action taken had 
of the house, and generally made the | resalted in the dismissal of Sampson. 
man’s life a burden to him. i that the Postmaster 
exception to the reference made to this |  Ganneat ought not to allow an employé 
case by the Chief Secretary, who had|to remain in a post, if his remaining 
been asked about the proceedings in con- | | there could not be permitted consistently 
nection with the riot. The right hon. | with the interests of the public service, 
Gentleman was asked whether it was|This man had possibly been removed in 
permissible in a court of justice to put a| the interests of the public service, but he 
question to a witness with regard to his | failed to see what fault he had committed. 
religious belief. The Chief Secretary|The Postmaster General ought, in his 
answered that it was of no consequence. | opinion, to have given Mr. Sampson some 
But in opposition to the belief of the|small promotion or some small addi- 
right hon. Gentleman, he thought that | tional salary. If that had been done it 
the putting of such a question did| would have been made manifest that the 
matter. The proceedings, which had|course which had been pursued was 
gone before the Postmaster General, were | dictated by administrative reasons exclu- 
a scandal. The hon. Member for Sligo, | sively, and that Sampson was blameless, 
who was Mayor of the town, thought | It was to be hoped that Sampson’s case 
it his duty to import considerations into | | would not become a precedent. Over 
the case which ought to have been left| and over again in the locality had the 
out. | statement been jubilantly raade that this 
Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, | man was driven out of Sligo, and the 
Bishop's Auckland): I rise to order. |men who claimed to have driven him 
I wish to know whether the statements | out gloried in the fact. - He trusted that 
now being made by the hon. Member | steps would be taken to render it im- 
are germane to the point under con-| possible that any stigma should attach 
sideration ? to this man. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I think that so| Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
far as the hon. Member deals with the | wished to associate himself with his col- 
action or non-action of the Postmaster |league the hon. Member for South 
General, his references are germane, but | Islington in this matter. He recognised 
the replies given by the Chief Secretary | that in-every Department of State rigid 
are scarcely relevant to the Vote. regulations as to discipline must be 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that| made. He did not, however, think 
the Gentleman who enforced this action |that it could be considered a breach of 
against Mr. Sampson was the hon. Mem- | discipline when employés of the Post 
ber for Sligo, who, as Mayor, presided | Office in a legitimate and not rebellious 
on the bench ; and he called attention to | spirit exercised whatever influence they 
the animus shown by that hon. Gentle- | possessed to obtain a Committee to 
man against Sampson, who was asked, | inquire into their grievances. The Com- 
among other things, whether he believed | mittee for which they had asked had 
in transubstantiation, and the dogmas | been recognised to be necessary, and its 
of the Catholic Church. ‘inquiries had resulted in the redress of 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think|/a great many of the grievances put 
that under cover of criticising the action | forward, and in concessions which must 
of the Postmaster General the hon. | be acknowledged to have been reason- 
Member can indirectly make an attack|able. In those circumstances, it could 
on an hon. Member. [An TON. MEMBER: scarcely be ur ged that these employés 
‘* Who is absent !’’] There may be|had been guilty of an offence for which 
other opportunities for doing that, but it|loss of salary and forfeiture of pension 
cannot be properly done on 1 this Vote. would be a proper and just punishment. 

Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster. . 
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Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.), referring to the case of Mr. 
Sampson, said that public servants 
should keep themselves aloof, as far as 

ible, from religious and _ political 
disputes. It had been proved that 
Sampson took an active part in pro- 
moting evangelical missions in Sligo, 
and that he thereby irritated people who | 
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General should not come more in contact 
with his men, as was done in other 
establishments. [‘ Hear, hear! ” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said _ he 
thought it a monstrous thing that the 
Postmaster General should be in the 
House of Lords, and that he should be 
represented in the House of Commons 
by the Secretary to the Treasury, who 





did not share his views. To the expos-| belonged to a Department that should 
tulations of the local authorities he paid | act as a check upon the Post Office. 
no heed. The treatment which he had|The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Han- 
received he fully deserved. The Post-|bury) was a most efficient economist, 
master General said that in transferring | who had criticised with great acumen 
Sampson he selected for him a post nearly every class of expenditure. 
where he would Jose nothing in salary or For the office which he held the Gov- 
position, and that it was understood|ernment could hardly have made a 
that he should be repaid any expenses | better selection, but the Secretary to 
incident to his removal. That, he main-|the Treasury was not the most suitable 
tained, was very merciful treatment, | official to represent a great spending 
having regard to the bitter feeling of| Department like the Post Office. 
annoyance excited in the minds of| With reference to the case to which the 
Catholics in Sligo at the action taken | hon. Member for West Belfast had called 
by Mr. Sampson and his associates in attention, he would like to give the 
connection with the meetings which had Committee an idea of the position taken 
been referred to. ‘up by the hon. Member, and the spirit 
*Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., Keigh- in which he dealt with the matter, by 
ley) speaking to the second part of the | reading to the House an extract from a 
complaint of the hon. Member for South | letter addressed by the hon. Member t> 
Islington, referred to the manner in the Postmaster General. The hon. Gen- 
which the combinations of Post Office! tleman said :— 
servants were treated, and the methods | 
lage bass Pi — oa happen in Ennis or Galway to-morrow. What 
cen : |can be easier? The next time the unpopularity 
redress for grievances. He did not know, may come from quite a different cause. Let me 
he said, why these men should be sub- | Say, for instance, that a Postmaster declines to 
jected to such strict conditions. They | Sliow persons in _his 6 to owl? 6 
were certainly not a military body, nor | hi " Secnte near bese yi ae Ha A 
pa 7 ¥ Is hands, practices not un nown mm parts 0 
men in whose hands were placed the | Ireland, and by his refusal incurs unpopularity.” 
lives and liberties of the people. He! 
took it that they were employed in what | The Duke of Norfolk very properly chal- 
was simply a commercial establishment. |lenged the hon. Gentleman to state any 
They got their wages and they did their instances where anything of the kind had 
work. He did not see very much occurred, and the hon, Gentleman was 
difference between their position in the good enough not to reply to the chal- 
Post Office and the position of men in lenge. That was the spirit in which the 
large commercial establishments through- | hon. Gentleman addressed himself to the 
out the country. The Postmaster |Irish questions. In this matter, more 
General would soon have on his hands, or less of a Departmental question, he 
if he had not already, a large body of endeayoured to recommend his argu- 
men who were simply artisans, who were | ments to the country and to the Depart- 
employed in telegraphy and operations | ment by making an absolutely unfounded 
of that kind, and with whom he would | suggestion upon the honour, and also 
be obliged to make conditions similar to upon the conscience, of a large number 
those made with ordinary workmen. At |of people who were sworn on oath not to 
present grievances were communicated |reveal the contents of telegrams or 
to the Postmaster General more or less |letters passing through their hands. 
indirectly by Members of this House.|That was the scheme of the hon. Gen- 
He did not see why the Postmaster |tleman. Now, what was his position ? 
l 


“ What has happened in Sligo to-day. will 
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body of persons, a number of whom were 
in pension in Dublin Castle, who went | 
about roaring a sacred name in the} 
streets, which ought to be pronounced | 
with reverence. They said they were | 
preaching the Gospel. If he recited the | 
Rosary in the Lobby of the House and | 
thereby created a disturbance, he would 
be told that the Lobby of the House of 
Commons in a Protestant country was 
not the place for the exercise of Catholic 
forms. Mr. Sampson and his friends 
had considered it desirable to put the 
town of Sligo to the expense of some 
hundreds of pounds by getting up pro- 
cessions for the purpose of roaring down 
Popery in the streets. The position of 


a Postmaster was essentially one of con- | 
siderable delicacy, and it was a matter 
of absolute necessity that if he made) 


himself obnoxious to nine-tenths of the 
people of a town, he should be allowed | 
to air his Protestantism in a Protestant 
locality. Accordingly, Mr. Sampson 
had been sent to the good old town of 
Enniskillen. Mr. Sampson was repri- | 
manded on several occasions, and having 
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They were afflicted in Ireland with a| would 
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go a little further and try 
to induce these Christians to leave 
Catholics alone in their benightedness, 
they would do much to relieve them. 
Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Staffordshire, Lichfield) said, he desired 
to call attention to the treatment of 
postmen during election time. It seemed 
rather a curious thing that postmen 
should have to suffer so heavily at a time 
when other people were supposed to 
benefit. The postman got very heavy 
extra work, and got no extra remunera- 
tion for it. He had been told, in answer 
to a question he had put, that if the 
extra hours a postman worked were due 
to a train being late, or to some cause of 
that kind, he got extra pay, but if extra 
work was put upon him by the condition 
of the country at election time, he got 
no extra pay. He thought that was a 


| grievance the Post Office ought to con- 


sider, with a view to considering whether 


|something could not be done in the 
| direction of giving postmen remunera- 
{tion for being kept at work for these 


extraordinarily long hours. The authori- 


| ties always knew beforehand that. this 





disregarded the reprimands, he was| extra pressure was coming on, and there 
The spirit in which| would be no difficulty whatever in pro- 


finally removed. 
they were treated in Ireland could well | viding for it. 


he gathered from a resolution passed by} Mr. HANBURY said, he was not 
the Dunfermline Protestant Defence) surprised that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
Association, in which it was stated that} ber for Islington (Sir A. Rollit) had 
the meeting strongly resented and con-| brought forward the question of civil 
demned the recent intolerant action of | servants taking part in political meetings. 
the Postmaster General in removing Mr. | He quite understood that hon. Members 
Sampson from his position in Sligo to! were desirous for many reasons to bring 
gratify ‘‘ the fiendish intolerance of the | under the notice of the House any matter 
Papists of Sligo.’’ He was amazed at| that the civil servants might regard as 
the good sense the Government had/a grievance, because our Civil Service 
shown in this matter, and at the courage | was one of which the country had every 
displayed by the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. | reason to be proud, and, indeed, he 
Sampson, as the result of his removal, | doubted whether any other country was 
had not lost a fraction. He had only | as well served by its civil servants as we 
been removed to a most healthy and| were. At the same time, that service 
picturesque locality, out of a Romanist| had attained its present value owing to 
atmosphere and into a Protestant one.|the rules and regulations which had 
He would have thought that Mr. | hitherto been in operation, and it would 
Sampson, having left the land of his| not, in his opinion, be desirable that 
adoption and gone into his own country, | those rules and regulations should be 
would have been delighted to escape | dealt with in such a way as might inter- 
from the Egyptian bondage of Sligo in fere with the efficiency of the service. 
order to enjoy the promised land of! With regard to the particular case that 
Ulster. On the whole, he thought the | had been brought under the notice of the 
Post Office had acted with great wisdom | Committee by the hon. Member for South 
in the attitude they had taken up. He) Islington, he understood that the griev- 
congratulated the Government, there- ance which had to some extent led to the 
fore, and would only say that if they | action of the civil servant in question 
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had been redressed, and that now no 
great complaint existed with regard to 
any regulations restricting the members 
of the Civil Service and of the Post 
Office in the exercise of their political 
rights. The hon. Gentleman had asked 
that the case of this person should be 
reconsidered, and, if possible, that he 
should be reinstated. He, however, did 
not think it sufficient that the hon. Gen- 
tleman should say, as he did say, that the 
individual in question ought to be rein- 
stated, because the grievance that he had 
protested against had been subsequently 
redressed. There could be no doubt 
that the Postmaster General of the day 
was perfectly entitled as the head of a 
Department for which he was responsi- 
ble to the country, to make the order he 
had done for the purpose of preventing 
the civil servants of that Department 
from trying to induce candidates to 
pledge themselves to take a certain line 
of action in reference to particular ques- 
tions relating to the pay and employ- 
ment of the members of that Department. 
In his opinion this was a matter with 
regard to which the House ought to be 
very careful in its action. He had sat 
for some years as a member of the Royal 
Commission upon Civil Service Estab- 
lishments, and the members of that Com- 
mission had been greatly struck by the 
enormous pressure that civil servants in 
particular constituencies were able to 
bring to bear upon candidates, and in 
his view the House ought not to adopt 
any line of action that would encourage 
that pressure being brought into opera- 
tion. So great, indeed, had been the 
abuse that it had even been suggested 
that civil servants ought to be disfran- 
chised altogether. He for one hoped 
that it would never be necessary to pass 
such a Measure as that, and he did not 
think that anyone would propose to carry 
out such an extreme suggestion. At the 
same time, the House ought to be very 
careful not to encourage such undue 
pressure as he had indicated being 
brought to bear upon candidates by civil 
After all, civil servants were 
not quite in the same position as that 
occupied by persons who were in private 
employment. The established servants 


of the Crown had peculiar privileges in 
the way of pensions and promotion that 
were not enjoyed by those who were in 
private employment. 


Another great 
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danger that had to be provided against 
was that in certain London constituen- 
cies, and in some of the large towns it 
was quite possible that the civil servants 
might, by combining together, succeed 
in turning the balance at an election in 
the event of one of the candidates re- 
fusing to pledge himself with regard to 
raising the scale of wage, or an increase 
in the amount of pensions, or similar ad- 
vantages which the civil servants might 
desire to obtain. That was not a kind 
of pressure that in his private opinion 
the House ought to tolerate. But, pass- 
ing from that point, it must be recollected 
that civil servants had, without the 
exercise of any undue pressure, an op- 
portunity of having their grievances 
brought before that House by hon. 
Members voluntarily, but that was a 
very different thing from threatening an 
hon. Member that he should lose his 
seat at the next election if he did not do 
so. As regarded the particular case re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for South 
Islington, he understood that the Post- 
master General of the day gave instruc- 
tions, which were the usual instructions 
which had been given by his predecessors 
in office, that Post Office officials were 
not to bring pressure to bear upon can- 
didates to make promises with regard to 
Post Office pensions, pay, or terms of 
employment. Those instructions the 
person in question deliberately chose to 
disregard. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, the con- 
tention was that what was done was not 
a breach of the instructions. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that the sug- 
gestion was that no definite promise was 
asked for in reference to anincrease of pay, 
but there was little difference between what 
was forbidden and what was done, and 
therefore the distinction that the hon. 
Gentleman drew was a very fine one. 
But on the other hand, whilst he said 
that, he must say that he was greatly 
impressed with the great value of the 
civil servants, and thought that every 
reasonable concession should be made to 
them, and that anything that tended 
to enable them to exercise their political 
rights was a step in the right direction. 
His own opinion of the matter was, that 
the Post Office had acted very wisely in- 
deed in allowing them to exercise their 
political rights as long as they did not 
attempt to bring undue pressure to bear 
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upon their representatives, and did not 
take part in political life upon political 
platforms. Passing from the case re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for South 
Islington, he now came to that men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Belfast. 
It was somewhat remarkable that the 
two cases should have occurred upon the 
same evening. In the case referred to 
by the hon. Member for Belfast, the 
individual in question had taken a pro- 
minent part not in a political, but a re- 
ligious agitation. He confessed that he 
could not quite understand the position 
of the hon. Member for Belfast in the 
matter, because that hon. Gentleman 
said that he could find no fault with the 
order of the Postmaster General, because 
it was undoubtedly necessary to remove 
the individual from Sligo. But the hon. 
Gentleman suggested that the man should 
have been promoted. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that when these missionaries 
went to Sligo they were unable to obtain 
accommodation, and therefore they were 
received by Sampson in his house. He, 
however, not only offered them temporary 
accommodation, but, knowing full well 
the extent of the agitation they were 


causing, and that they were running 
counter to the feelings of a great por- 
tion of the population of the town, he, 
occupying the position of a public official, 
not only harboured them for the time, but 
was actually willing to take them into 


his house for a whole year. That, cer- 
tainly, was not the proper course for a 
civil servant to have taken. Mr. Samp- 
son would not lose pecuniarily by the 
transfer, because, besides the cost of re- 
moving his furniture, etc., other allow- 
ances had been made him. With regard 
to the Postmaster General being in the 
House of Lords, down to 1866 he was 
prohibited by Statute from sitting in the 
House of Commons. But in 1866, the 
late Mr. Childers, then Secretary to the 
Treasury, stated, on a Bill being brought 
in to alter this, that though the Bill was 
intended to give the Crown a larger 
choice in the selection of Postmaster 
General, it was not intended that, as a 
rule, the Postmaster General should sit 
in the House of Commons. As a matter 
of fact, the Duke of Montrose was at 
that time sitting in the House of Lords 
as Postmaster General, and later, Lord 
Wolverton filled the same position when 
Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister. If 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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there was an official in the House of 
Commons to represent the Postmaster 
General, he would need a representative 
in the Lords. His own feeling was that 
the Government had quite enough official 
Members in the House, and that the 
Secretary to the Treasury was the most 
suitable official to represent the Post- 
master General. No doubt the hon. 
Member for Longford was justified in 
saying it was somewhat inconsistent that 
when they dealt with a large spending 
Department like the Post Office, it should 
be represented in the House of Com- 
mons by one of the officials of a Depart- 
ment whose main object was to avoid ex- 
penditure. But it would be the same 
whether the Secretary to the Treasury 
represented the Postmaster General or 
not. The Treasury exercised control 
over Post Office expenditure, and it was 
therefore an advantage to the Post Office 
to be directly represented by a Treasury 
official in that House. He was the last 
to say that it was the function of the 
Treasury merely to repress expenditure. 
He believed the Treasury had occasion- 
ally been guilty of false economy. In 
the Post Office there was a certain class of 
expenditure which was actually remuner- 
ative. With regard to the point raised 
by the hon. Member for Lichfield—one 
of whose constituents he himself was— 
that the postmen received no extra pay 
for the large amount of work thown upon 
them at election times, he would look 
into the matter. But from his own ex- 
perience of the enormous amount of extra 
work which his hon. Friend threw on the 
postmen of the Lichfield Division during 
the recent bye-election, he could well 
understand that if there were any post- 
men entitled to extra pay, it would be 
those postmen. [ Laughter. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8S. W.) said, that with regard to 
the disabilities of civil servants he did 
not think the reply of the hon. Gentle- 
man would be regarded as satisfactory. 
The gist of the complaint was that Post 
Office servants were placed under dis- 
abilities to which no other branch of the 
Civil Service was subject. What was 
said by the advocates of the men was 
that the order issued by the Postmaster 
General applied differential treatment 
to the servants of the Post Office, and, 
even assuming the order was valid and 
not objectionable, the two men whose 
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cases had been brought forward did not 
yiolate that order. He hoped, in spite 
of what the Secretary to the Treasury 
had said, he would reconsider the case 
in the light of the facts mentioned. He 
wished now to refer to the contracts for 
clothing. Twelve or 18 months ago new 
contracts were entered into, and a large 
contract which had previously been kept 
in London was given to a country firm 
which ‘‘ undercut ’’ all its competitors. 

The result had been very unsatisfactory. 

Many of the clothes delivered were re- 
jected. They were not returned or sub- 
stitutes supplied, with the result that a 
large number of Post Office employés had 
not yet received their winter clothing. 

He hoped that the penalties under the 
contract would be enforced, that ade- 
quate steps would be taken for its fulfil- 
ment, or that the contract would be 
taken from its present holder. The next 
matter to which he desired to call atten- 
tion was the medical staff of the Post 
Office, which was a very expensive, and 
which ought to be a very effective insti- 
tution. Again and again it had been 
necessary in that House to call in ques- 
tion the conduct of members of the 
medical staff. It was now nearly 10 
years since he directed attention to a 
very gross case of misconduct, and as a 
consequence, the conduct of the medical 
staff was more satisfactory for a long 
time. But recently complaints had been 
growing of inhumanity and harshness on 
the part, especially, of subordinate mem- 
bers of the medical staff towards the 
humbler officials in the Post Office. He 
had not had an opportunity of person- 
ally investigating the complaints he had 
received, therefore he did not propose to 
refer to individual cases, with one excep- 
tion. But there was one case he should 
like to mention because he believed the 
facts, so far as they were relevant, were 
not disputed. It was the case of a sorter 
who, being suddenly taken ill, went to 
see the doctor. According to the man’s 
statement, the doctor treated him very 
rudely and harshly. He did not go into 
the merits of what occurred at the inter- 
view, which he only mentioned in order 
to refer to the report made by the 
medical gentleman, who charged the 
sorter with insubordinate conduct. What 
he particularly complained of was that 
the medical gentleman in his report, said 
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excitable conduct on the supposition that 

he was suffering from the effects of drink. 

He then proceeded to say that after the 

sorter had left he asked the attendant if 

he had noticed anything extraordinary 

in the man’s conduct, to which the at- 

tendant replied that he had not. He 

could not think the Committee would be 

of opinion that the conduct of the medical 

officer in this case was at all worthy of 

his great position and the profession to 

which he belonged. In the first place 

it was very undignified, behind the back 

of this man, to go and put leading ques- 

tions as to whether the sorter was drunk 
or not, and much worse, after he had 
put these leading questions and drawn a 
blank, that he should, in reporting to 
the sorter’s superiors, suggest that he 
was suffering from the effects of drink. 

There was not a scintilla of evidence to 
support such a charge, what evidence 
there was being in favour of the man. 

In the Estimates for last year, a small 
sum of £215 was charged for the wages 
of deaf mutes. This year there was no 
such charge. As he understood it, an 
experiment was made in the Post Office 
of employing deaf mutes, but from the 
fact that no charge appeared under that 
head in the present Estimates, he as- 
sumed that such employment had been 
discontinued. He should like to know 
if that were the case, and also the result 
of the experiments made at the Post 
Office in the direction he had indicated. 
There was just one other topic to which 
he should like to refer. Under the head 
of ‘* Appropriations in Aid,’’ he found 
that the conveyance of the Savings Bank 
correspondence was put in the last year’s 
Estimates as of the value of £68,000, 
whereas in this year’s Estimate, it was 
put as only of the value of £64,500. 
That was very curious. Of course one 
could understand if the Estimate of this 
year were iarger than the Estimate of 
last year, but he could not understand 
how it could happen that the Estimate 
for this year should be smaller than that 
of last year, in view of the fact that the 
Savings Bank Department was con- 
stantly growing, and the correspondence 
yearly increasing. It might, however, 
be that the opinion he had long held 
was right—namely, that the estimate of 
the value of services rendered by one 
Department of the Post Office to another 





he could only account for the sorter’s 


was purely arbitrary, and based upon no 
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data which could be subjected to any 
test, but which varied and was modified 
according to the views or arguments 
which might be for the time in vogue at 
headquarters. 

CoLtoneEL HUGHES (Woolwich) de- 
sired to refer to the rates of wages paid 
to some of the London postmen. The 
Post Office did not consider London to 
the full extent that it was really the 
county of London. The district of 
Woolwich, which he had the honour to 
represent, was situated in London. Some 
years ago, in consequence of the South- 
Eastern postal district being deemed too 
large, Woolwich was put outside the 
South-Eastern district, into one the 
headquarters of which were now at Tun- 
bridge Wells, so that if any suggestion 
or any alteration affecting Woolwich 
were made, an official was sent from 
Tunbridge to Woolwich to decide the 
matter. Why Woolwich was ever re- 
moved from its place as a London dis- 
trict he did not quite know, for surely 
it could have been designated by some 
other name if the South-Eastern dis- 
trict was too large. As a matter of 
fact, it was transferred to a district of 


Kent, with the result that the postmen 
started with smaller wages, and arrived 


at a less maximum than obtained in 
London. In answer to some shipping 
question a few days ago, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty admitted that the rates 
of London wages were 15 per cent. 
higher than in the country, and he be- 
lieved that the War Department ad- 
mitted that wages should be 2s. a week 
more at Woolwich than at Chatham, be- 
cause rates and rents were higher in 
London than they were in country places. 
But by Woolwich having been trans- 
ferred to another district for Post Office 
reasons, the postal officials there, although 
they lived in London, where the rents 
and taxes were higher than in the 
country, were yet only paid the country 
rate of wages. What was still more 
strange was that part of Woolwich which 
was on the north side of the Thames was 
in the Eastern district of London, where 
the men had the London rate of pay, but 
in the south part of Woolwich, the post- 
men only received the country rate. 
Again, Charlton, the next parish, was 
partly in the South-Eastern district, and 
the men employed in this portion of it 
received the London rate of wages, but 
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those who were employed in the other 
division of Charlton, which was attached 
to the Woolwich district, only received 
the country rate of pay. He contended 
that such distinctions were not only 
absurd but unjust, as the men who were 
thus treated as if they belonged to the 
country commenced on a less wage, 
reached a smaller maximum, and had 
much less chance of promotion than ob- 
tained in other Metropolitan districts, 
He urged that steps should be taken by 
the Post Office to put an end to such an 
anomalous and unfair state of things. 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) called attention to the practice 
of requiring guarantees for extending 
postal facilities in the country. So far 
as his observation went there was a good 
deal of difference between the policy of 
the Government adopted in towns and 
in country districts. While the Post 
Office were quite willing to meet the needs 
of large towns, their policy in the coun- 
try districts seemed to be somewhat 
different. In the Eastern Division of 
Aberdeenshire, which he represented, 
there were no large towns at all, and 
the population of the villages was mainly 
composed of small farmers and fishermen. 
They were met with very great courtesy 
and consideration from the Post Office 
in any representation they had had to 
make, but the question upon which he 
could never get any satisfaction was the 
one which involved this system of the 
guarantee. It appeared to him to be 
used either by the Post Office or by the 
Treasury in a way it was not very easy 
to understand, either from a political or 
a commercial point of view. He would 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman on 
what grounds did this power of the Post 
Office to exact a guarantee for the 
establishment of a new post office, money 
order office, or telegraph office, rest? It 
was not in the statutes, so far as he 
could find, and he could discover no 
Treasury Minute laying it down. Nor 
could he find any Post Office regulation 
which imposed it or which governed 
its application. Its application, 80 
far as his experience went, was not 
always regular or very intelligent from 
the view of the development of the 
Postal Service. He should also like 
to ask whether there was any re 
turn made of the amount which the 
Post Office received from guarantors! 
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One reason why the State should under- 
take the work of the Post Office was 
that the poorer parts of the country 
should be helped by the richer parts. 
and he was interested and agreeably 
surprised in reading the new work of the 
hon. Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Lecky), who did not think much of 
State interference, to find that he ap- 
proved of the Government conducting 
the Post Office, on the ground that it 
would be able to supply the wants of the 

rer districts at the expense of the 
rich districts of the country. He would 
give two simple cases to illustrate the 
question which he desired to raise. One 
was the case of the small fishing village 
of St. Comb, lying three or four miles 
from Fraserburgh, and having a popula- 
tion of about 200. There was a post 
office in the village, but no money order 
office ; and when these people wanted to 
send their money away they were 
obliged to walk two or three miles to 
the centre of the parish, where, by the 
way, there was hardly any population. 
An appeal was made to the Postmaster 
General ; and a guarantee of £5 a year 
was demanded. It was impossible in 
such a locality to get the villagers to 
combine to give such a guarantee for an 
indefinite number of years ; but it was 
quite clear that if the Post Office was 
actuated by energetic enterprise and 
commercial principles it would very soon 
risk the expenditure of this small sum, 
certain that in the long run it would 
recoup itself. Tht other case was that 
of an agricultural district, situated 
within ten miles of the city of Aberdeen 
—the district of Blair. There was a 
railway on each side of this parish, 
and yet, actually, there was only a 
postal delivery three times a week. 
The case seemed to him almost in- 
credible. It was more than once 
brought before the Postmaster General, 
but there, again, they were met with the 
demand for a guarantee of £10 or £12. 
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but a businesslike view of the extension 
of its work in the country districts, and 
he would fortify his demand by the 
statement made two or three months 
ago by the Minister for Agriculture who, 
in one of his speeches, told them that 
one of the ways in which he hoped to 
benefit that industry was that better 
facilities should be given for the develop- 
ment of the postal and telegraph services 
in the rural districts—and that it should 
be given particularly in the remission of 
this very severe exaction of guarantees 
for increased facilities or for the estab- 
lishment of new post offices. Although 
he did not believe that would do away 
with the depression in the agricultural 
or fishing industries, he put his demand 
on that ground also. The people who 
lived in remote and sparsely-populated 
districts deserved to have a little extra 
consideration from the central authorities. 
*Mr. F. B. MILDMAY (Devon, 
Totnes) said he desired to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether or not 
there was anything in the regulations 
prohibiting rural postmen riding when 
they were on their rounds, if they had 
the facilities for so doing. A case had 
been brought under his notice of a 
rural postman who had ridden on his 
round on his pony, and who received a 
notice from the local head office, saying 
that he was only a walking postman 
and had no business to ride. He should 
like to know whether the head office had 
any right to do that. Devonshire, as 
hon. Members knew, was a very moun- 
tainous country, and the rural postmen 
were very often very much overloaded, 
and he thought that everyone who had 
the means of riding should have the 
opportunity of doing so. He would 
also like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether the Department could not 
consider the desirability of issuing 
thinner clothing in summer to these 
lower grade postmen, who, in the heat 
of summer, had, in these districts, to 


The Post Office, in declining to under-| wear this very heavy clothing. 


take the work of giving this district a 
daily delivery, was, it seemed to him, 
absolutely failing in its primary duty, 
and it had no right to demand from the 
inhabitants of this locality that they 
should contribute towards the expenses 
of obtaining the ordinary postal facilities 
of the country. 


He hoped the Post| 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
said he desired to say a word or two as 


| to the dismissal of certain postmen for 
the action they took in connection with 
ithe Election of 1892. 


The right hon. 
Gentleman, if he understood him rightly, 
said it would not be satisfactory to 
Members of Parliament to be cross- 


Office would take, not only a generous, | questioned on the subject of pay and 
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duties by postmen. But that was not 
the point of his hon. Friends, the Mem- 
bers for South and East Islington, and 
certainly that was not the offence which 
these men committed. All they did 
was to ask for an Inquiry, and surely 
there could be no objection to that. He 
desired to associate himself with all that 
the Members for South and East 
Islington had said upon this matter. 
He was one who received this circular, 
and notseeing any harm in it, he answered 
it, and he had always thought it was an 
extremely hard thing that these unfor- 
tunate men should be subjected to this 
severe punishment. He was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman had thrown out 
some hint that he himself was in favour 
of lenient treatment, but he believed 
the complaint of these men had been 
justified in every respect, and surely the 
time had come when there might be 
some recognition of what they had had to 
endure and when justice might be done 
to these individuals. There was a point 
in the Estimate in which they in 
London took a very great deal of 
interest. He referred to the question of 


auxiliaries—the men who were not on 
the regular staff. He thought there 


was a great deal of unfair treatment to 
these auxiliaries in the postal service. 
He believed the theory was that in 
some cases a man only got an hour’s 
work in the afternoon, and that this did 
not interfere with his regular work. 
But in London the auxiliaries had 
generally to do agreat deal more. They 
had to work, perhaps, three or four 
times during the day, and he believed 
that the experience of this large body of 
men was that it was perfectly impossible 
to discharge the duties of an auxiliary 
postman and to carry on any other 
employment. He thought the time had 
come when they ought to be properly 
recognised by the Post Office, and these 
auxiliaries done away with as far as it 
was possible to do so. Were they to 
judge by the Estimates of this year that 
steps were being taken in this direction ? 
They had not got the items for auxil- 
iaries separately—they were grouped 
with miscellaneous payments. He should 
like toknow how much theauxiliaries were, 
and how much the miscellaneous pay- 
ments were, and how much the auxiliaries 
received on an average. He noticed that 
there was in this year’s Estimates a reduc- 
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tion of £22,000 upon those of last year, 
If this was to be regarded as an indica- 
tion that the auxiliaries were to be 
abolished, he could only say that the 
information would be very acceptable, 
Then, in regard to the Estimate for 
clothing, he noticed that this year the 
sum asked for was £104,000, as against 
£112,000 last year. With business and 
staff increasing all round, he thought 
this reduction required some explana- 
tion, and he should like to know the 
reason for the reduction. Further, he 
noticed that, while there was a con- 
siderable increase of wages in the chief 
offices in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
there was a considerable difference in 
the increase to sub-postmasters and 
clerks in Ireland and that which had 
been granted in England and Scotland, 
For instance, while in Scotland the 
increase under this head was £11,500, 
in Ireland the amount was only £2,500. 
He wanted an explanation of this fact. 
Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs) said, he wished to direct 
attention to the case of the rural post- 
men, especially in remote districts. It 
was matter of common knowledge that, 
as a rule, these men discharged their 
duties efficiently and honestly. It was 
very rare that any man among them 
was found to be neglectful or dishonest. 
As to the arduousness of the duties 
they had to discharge there could be no 
doubt. They had to start in the morn- 
ing for long distances, and very often 
did not get home again until late in the 
day. Their duties, moreover, were not 
confined to the delivery of letters; on 
the return journey they had to collect 
letters and parcels, to register letters, 
and sell stamps. The case of those men 
was certainly a very strong and urgent 
one for the consideration of the Depart- 
ment, especially when it was borne in 
mind that they were the worst paid and 
worst clothed branch in the service of 
the Post Office. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
earnestly hoped that attention would be 
given to the appeal of those men, and 
that at the same time some steps might 
be taken with a view to shorten the 
hours of labour now imposed upon them. 
Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) 
said he had given notice to reduce the 
Vote for the Life Assurance and Annui- 
ties Department of the Post Office in 
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order to draw attention to the lament- 
able failure of that Department to meet 
the public need; but he found that he 
should not be in order in making that 
Motion, though it was competent for 
him to draw attention to the matter on 
the Estimates generally. For the failure 
of this Department he fully acquitted 
the permanent officials of all blame ; the 
cause of blame had to be sought in 
other directions. It was remarkable 
that, while the Savings Bank had 
proved a brilliant success and had in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, this Insur- 
ance Department had turned out to be 
a complete failure, the fault of which 
was chiefly to be laid on Parliament. 
The system was established in 1864 and 
developed by the Act of 1882, and per- 
mitted the Post Office to grant annuities 
of £1 to £100 and life policies to the 
same amount. The department certainly 
had great and exceptional advantages to 
do business. No share capital was 
required ; the security was perfect ; it 
had an organisation in all corners of the 
Kingdom ; its officers were in daily touch 
with the public, premiums might be 
deducted from savings bank account, 
and paid at the most convenient time ; 
and there was no difficulty through 
removal. Moreover, much more might 
be done by the Post Office in relation to 
this department which could not be 
done, or offered, by general friendly 
societies or assurance companies. The 
Treasury had the power to frame tables 
providing no loss, to reduce the tables 
and to compensate old policy holders. 
In fact new tables were framed on 
February Ist last reducing the charges 
about 5 per cent., and those new tables 
were much cheaper than some of the 
great collecting companies. Yet the result 
of the department, notwithstanding all 
those advantages and extensive advertis- 
ing, was a melancholy failure. During 
1894 only 174 new policies for deferred 
annuities, and 1,128 life policies were 
granted. Ifthe department applied to 
post office servants only, its operations 
would be-a failure, but as it applied to 
the whole public it was therefore all the 
more so. The total number of policies 
of all accounts now held by the depart- 
ment, after 30 years working, was only 
11,605. Compared with the results of 
private enterprise that was ridiculous. 
He might mention one private company 
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which alone had _ industrial policies 
amounting to more than 114 millions, 
and this same company in September 
last issued a new scheme of combined 
insurance and old age endowment, and 
had already issued policies amounting to 
no less than three quarters of a million. 
Other companies had achieved similar 
results on the same lines. In addition 
to this there were seven millions of mem- 
bers of registered Friendly Societies, 
and those facts showed that there would 
be a general desire on the part of the 
people to insure if the matter was placed 
before them in a plain way. Then how 
was it that the Post Office failed so con- 
spicuously in this work? There were 
many reasons for it. In the first place 
the private companies had a free hand, 
and invested their funds where they 
could get the highest interest. Then 
the bills or advertisements the Post 
Office issued at the various offices were 
practically useless, they were very heavy 
reading ; the facts and figures were not 
put clearly or tersely, and the result 
was that people did not read them, nor 
understand them even if they did read. 
Ifa person went to the postmaster or 
clerks for information on the matter, he 
generally found that they were too busy 
to attend to him, or were entirely 
ignorant of the system of assurance. It 
was said that the Government could 
not do this work, and therefore it 
ought to be left to private enterprise. 
Unfortunately there was the example of 
New Zealand. From the report of the 
Government Insurance Department of 
New Zealand for 1894, he found that there 
the system had prevailed for 26 years, that 
the Department had freedom in investing 
their funds, that they had agents to push 
the business in various parts of the 
Colony, and that they offered better 
rates than ordinary companies, though 
he did not think that was necessary. In 
addition, the insurances were not limited 
to small amounts. The capital accumu- 
lated per head of the population in New 
Zealand in 1894, was £3 4s. Od., and 
that after 26 years’ working, while the 
capital accumulated in England after 
30 years’ working, was 2s. 6d. per head 
of population. In New Zealand in 1894 
there was one new policy taken out to 
every 221 of the population, but in 
Great Britain there was only one new 
policy taken out to every 39,000 of 
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population, and it was noticeable that the 
section of the work which increased most 
was the old-age endowment and insur- 
ance combined. Were there no possible 
means by which they could keep the 
Department here from dying? He 
thought there were. It might be well 
to send a special Commissioner to New 
Zealand to learn how matters were con- 
ducted there. It might be possible and 
desirable to give the National Debt 
Commissioners a freer hand in investing 
funds and not confine them entirely to 
Consols, and certainly the heads of De- 
partments ought to have a freer hand. 
But the great thing was that there must 
be personal touch, for they could not 
bring the system home to old people by 
mere printed forms. Was it possible 
they could find men to make the system 
known without taking on new civil 
servants? There were 12,500 auxiliary 
postmen employed part of the day in 
various part of the country. He did 
not say all those men had the gifts and 
graces to make successful canvassers, 
but a great many had, and they would 
be glad to undertake the duty. There 
were thousands of men who were not in 
the direct pay of the Postmaster General, 
but in the pay of the postmasters, and 
who gave a small portion of their time 
to the Post Office service. They were 
capable and intelligent men who would 
be willing to undertake this task. There 
were also the public elementary teachers. 
It might be said those teachers had 
enough to do now, but he was informed 
that many had already made special 
terms with insurance companies to act 
as insurance agents. The Education 
Department encouraged School Savings 
Banks, and he was informed that in 
Liverpool alone in 1890 there were 68 
school banks and 25,000 accounts. The 
teachers were educated, competent to 
negotiate, fit to go into any class of 
society, and under proper regulations 
they might undertake the task of making 
the people understand the system of 
making it popular. Some time ago a 
small experiment was tried with tele- 
graph boys, and found to work well, 


simply because the boys got in 
personal touch with the people. The 
public conscience was awakened to 


the need of State pensions for old age, 
there was the machinery ready, and he 
suggested that the matter should be 
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thoroughly examined. If the Depart. 
ment had been a wretched failure and if 
it could not be mended it should be 
ended. 

Mr. HENRY KIMBER (Wands. 
worth) asked, how the sites which were 
acquired for new post offices and not 
utilised for three or four years, and per- 
haps not at all, were accounted for. He 
understood that as long ago jas 1892 a 
site was obtained for a new post office at 
Weston-super-Mare. A new building 
was urgently required, indeed, it was 
generally admitted that the present 
office was a disgrace to the town and the 
Department. Often in holiday time the 
people were found five or six deep wait- 
ing to be served. An explanation why 
such a thing should happen was due to 
the Committee. 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car. 
narvon Boroughs) desired to call atten- 
tion to the desirability of extended 
postal facilities for South Carnarvon, 
He believed the Town Councils in that 
district had petitioned the Post Office, 
but for some reasons which had not been 
communicated to them the subject matter 
of the memorial had not received favour- 
able consideration. He understood the 
complaint was that as matters were 
arranged letters arrived in one part of 
the district at such an hour that did not 
admit of men reading them and replying 
to them by the return post. The chief 
complaint came from Pwllheli, an ex- 
tensive agricultural area and the seat of 
an important mining district, and he 
thought he could convince the right hon. 
Gentleman that it would be quite feasible 
to comply with the people’s demand 
without any very extravagant expendi- 
ture. He found that the morning mail 
arrived at Bangor at 4.14 and at 
Pwllheli at 6.50. He believed that it 
would be quite possible to arrange 
matters that the mail could arrive at 
Pwllheli at 5.45. The evening mail left 
Pwllheli at 6.40, reached Bangor at 
8.38, and did not leave there until 9.3. 
It was suggested to him by the Town 
Council that the train might leave 
Pwllheli at 7.15 and arrive at Bangor at 
8.50, thus allowing for a stoppage there 
of 13 minutes. There were two hours 
wasted in the morning at Bangor and 
Carnarvon, and he was satisfied that if 
the right hon. Gentleman would bring 
pressure to bear on the London and 
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North Western Railway Company he 
could secure that letters should arrive at 
Pwllhelli at 5.45 instead of 6.50, and 
that the dispatches of the mail in the 
evening should be delayed. There would 
thus be a sensible gain of time, in which 
farmers, mining managers, and others 
could reply to their correspondence. 
He complained that numerous mistakes 
were made as to Welsh letters owing to 
the officials not understanding Welsh 
addresses. He believed letters which 
could not be delivered were sent to 
Shrewsbury, which is the chief district 
for the distribution of letters in North 
Wales. He thought that there should be 
Welsh clerks acquainted with the names 
of places. He instanced a case where a 
Welsh addressed letter had not arrived 
for two months. It had been to, among 
other places, South Africa, he believed 
—{laughter |—before it reached its desti- 
nation. His next grievance was as to 
the Dead Letter Office. When the 
letters were in Welsh the officials had 
not the remotest notion where they 
ought to be sent to. There should be 
Welsh-speaking clerks in the office as well 
as French and German. He trusted 
this matter would be attended to. 

Sr CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple) wished, in addressing the 
House for the first time, to call attention 
tothe Post Office service in some country 
districts, and he thought the Committee 
would agree that there was a great differ- 
ence between the towns and the country 
districts. Since he had been a Member 
of that House he had had to bring 
several cases under the attention of the 
noble Duke, the Postmaster General, 
and he had no complaint to make as to 
the courtesy he had received, but the 
complaint he made was that in all these 
cases you received that stereotyped 
answer, “‘ We should very much like to 
do it, but the expense stands in the way.” 
Heagreed with the Member for Aberdeen 
that the Post Office ought to help the 
poorer districts at the expense of the 
richer. There were cases where letters 
were delivered to farms on only three 
days in the week, and he could point to 
a patish not so far from Barnstaple 
where in several farms there was no 
delivery at all. He thought the Post 
Office might do a great deal to help 
agriculturists by placing them in com- 
munication with the market, especially 
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with market towns. There was one 
other point, and that was the further 
provision of wall boxes near villages and 
in outlying districts. Often people had 
to send or walk more than a mile in order 
to post their letters, and ina good many 
places in Devonshire it was an up-hill 
walk. These boxes could not be a large 
expense, and he asked that the right 
hon. Gentleman, when an application 
was made for a wall box, would be 
willing to concede it unless it was a very 
small collection. The answer that the 
expense stood in the way did not seem 
to be a good one in this case, for where 
greater facilities were given there was 
an increase of letters, so that there was 
no loss to the Post Office. He would 
ask the Post Office to view these appli- 
cations in a rather more liberal and 
generous spirit than in the past. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bigh, E.) supported the request of the 
hon. Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs, 
and objected to the Post Office penalising 
Welshmen for using their own language. 
It was a serious inconvenience that for 
want of knowledge a Welsh letter should 
be sent to South Africa, and not delivered 
for many weeks. It was, in fact, penal- 
ising men for using in their correspond- 
ence the terms which they used in their 
daily intercourse of life. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) hoped that the 
Government would give the men dis- 
missed on account of the strike an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving their position. He 
desired to appeal to the Postmaster 
General. They were all much indebted 
to the Post Office, and particularly to the 
men who worked a good many hours, 
did a vast amount of work, and were 
very poorly paid. 

Mr. A. D, PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) reminded the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the statement made in 
answer to a question that where the 
telephone service in private hands was 
inadequate the Post Office would give 
what was called a “ limited competition.” 
He did not believe the right hon. 
Gentleman was personally in favour of 
monopolies, and this monopoly was 
created by his predecessors at the Post 
Office. No satisfactory reason had been 


given why a licence should not be 
granted to a municipality, and there was 
absolutely no reason why the monopoly 
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of the National Telephone Company | the Post Office should continue to nurse 
should be maintained. A telephone| the monopoly of the National Telephone 
exchange better than any existing| Company, as had been done by the pre. 
exchange in this country could be|decessors of the right hon. Gentleman 
erected any day. The Post Office had|and permanent officials of the Post 
competed with the National Telephone | Office. When they asked for a licence, 
Company since 1881, and in the! various objections were made. In Glas- 
Appendix to the Report of the Tele-| gow, it was said that there would bea 
phone Committee of last year it was| difficulty with two exchanges. Why, 
shown that when the Telephone Com-| then, did the Post Office carry on an 
pany established an exchange in a town|exchange in Newcastle, where the 
where the Post Office already had an| National Telephone Company had an 
exchange the Company’s exchange went| exchange? ‘Two exchanges had an- 
up and the Post Office exchange went|swered very well in Manchester; and 
down. He thought there was a solitary| there had been many other towns in 
case, viz., Newcastle, where that did not| which two exchanges had been worked 
happen, and the success of the Post! satisfactorily, and had been switched on 
Office there was a very qualified one|to each other. He complained that 
indeed. While the Post Office had 617| Members had not had sufficient notice 
telephone users in that city the National | that this Vote would be taken that day. 
Telephone Company, which established | He observed that his hon. Friend from 
its exchange after the Post Office, had | Canterbury had only recently been able 





1,117 users. There were some places|to be present, and perhaps it was in 
where the exchange had died out. Then, | order to leave such Members out of the 
in Leicester the Post Office established | discussion altogether that the Vote had 
an exchange in 1884 with 138 users,| been taken at that time. As to muni- 
now they had only 38; the National| cipal management, what had anybody 
Telephone Company established theirs|to say against the management of the 
after the Post Office had done so, and | city of Glasgow? It had been approved 


they had now 524 users. The results| all the world over, and they could take 
en bloc showed clearly how inadequate | the telephone business over and manage 
was the Post Office competition with the|it better than the National Telephone 
Telephone Company, and yet all that|Company could. It would not be 
the right hon. Gentleman promised the| creating a new monopoly, because they 
House a few weeks ago in reply to a| might give a thousand other licences in 
question was a limited competition of| that city, and the municipality would 
the Post Office. The Post Office began| be prepared to make any reasonable 
their 35 exchanges with 771 users, and| arrangements with the Post Office as 
their number now was 1,118. The|to the terms of the licence. Glasgow 
National Telephone Company began in| would not require to come to Parliament 
the same places with only 445 users and | for the money if the licence were granted, 
now they had 7,636. The Post Office|as it had ample funds for the purpose. 
had had unlimited money for this pur-| All the objections that might be raised 
pose, and it had been poured out like! could be shown to be baseless or foolish ; 
water in innumerable ways with no result /|all the objections urged against the 
whatever. That had been going on| municipality by the Telephone Exchange 
since 1881. He thought they required | Company would disappear if the licence 
something more satisfactory than the| were granted. Let the municipality have 
promise of limited competition. The! the licence ; there was no certainty that 
National Telephone Company in many| they would use it. Possibly they might 
places supplied a very unsatisfactory | say :—‘‘ We will now see if we are ina 
service, and the charge in London, | position to make terms, and what terms 
Glasgow, and other cities was twice} we can secure.’’ At the present 
or three times what might be! moment, however, they had no power to 
charged for a first-class service. Why,|do this, and there was no parallel, no 
he asked, should not licences be| precedent, for a municipality being 
granted to municipalities when the| placed in such a position since the 
service was unsatisfactory? It was| Municipal Reform Act of 1837 was 
nothing less than a public scandal that| passed. The right hon. Gentleman 
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could satisfy himself that the service in 
Glasgow was not satisfactory, and that 
too much was paid for it. Witnesses 
before the Committee last year declared 
that the application was made by 
Glasgow in consequence of the annoy- 
ance caused by the unsatisfactory nature 
of the service and its cost. He might 
quote at length the evidence of wit- 
nesses, Showing the wide-spread dissatis- 
faction existing in Glasgow with the 
service of the Telephone Company, and 
similar evidence came from Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, and other places. The 
quality of service was absolutely inde- 
fensible, and, indeed, the Chairman of 
the Telephone Company did not attempt 
to defend it ; he admitted the service 
was very bad ; he could not deny it. 
He, however, blamed the Post Office, and 
said the Department would not allow 
them to do this or that. He was un- 
reasonable in his blame, but that was 
the excuse put forward, and it was to 
be observed that the Post Office did not 
seem to resent it, and did not put for- 
ward counter evidence ; nothing of the 
sort, the connection between the two 


Then he 


was too intimate for that. 
came to speak of what might be done. 
The municipality of Glasgow had a great 
many advantages for supplying a cheap 


service. They had full control over 
their streets, and not every city had 
that ; some municipalities had parted 
with some of their rights in this respect, 
but Glasgow never had done so, and 
never would do so to any company. 
Then they had a great many public 
buildings which would be used for the 
overhead service, for he understood the 
contemplated service would be partly 
overhead and partly underground. They 
had fire stations, police stations, and a 
large number of buildings which would 
be utilised for the purpose, and they 
would obtain wayleaves cheaper than any 
company, so that the cost to subscribers 
would be to cover maintenance and 
service plus the 10 per cent. they would 
pay to the Post Office, there would not 
be the reason for high rates that the 
supplying company made a large profit, 
for the municipality would be its own 
supplying company. With respect to 
capital, Glasgow had borrowed at 2 per 
cent., but take it at 24 per cent. should 
it be necessary to borrow, and probably 
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it would not be necessary, for the muni- 
cipality had the funds now. Then as to 
cost of installation. The only double 
wire exchange put up in the country at 
a recent date, except that at Newcastle, 
which has been double for a long time, 
was that at Manchester, the cost to the 
user being £16. But the wires of the 
Mutual Company were put up at a time 
when materials were far more costly than 
they are now ; they were set up under 
great difficulties, and to supply a much 
larger number than the Exchange, and 
consequently there was a lot of what 
might be called ‘‘dead’’ plant put up, 
and undoubtedly the cost to each user 
should be much less than £16. To con- 
struct an exchange at Glasgow at the 
present price of materials, and using the 
best of everything, the cost would be 
something between £12 and £14. Evi- 
dence from a Post Office employé esti- 
mated the cost at £40 odd, but that 
statement he traversed as flatly as 
language could. He had mentioned the 
cost in Manchester, and that could be 
verified by documents, and the work was 
done all over the Continent at far less 
and more particularly when the wires 
were single ; in Manchester they were 
double. Taking the cost, the interest 
upon that and the working expenses, he 
estimated that the charge to telephone 
subscribers need not exceed £5 per 
annum. He challenged contradiction 
from any competent engineer. A first- 
class service for £5 would replace the 
present unsatisfactory service at £10. 
There would have been more witnesses 
from Glasgow before the Committee had 
the Committee been really run in 
the interests of the community. 
It was hoped and believed by the 
Chairman of the Telephone Com- 
pany that he would somehow produce 
evidence that would warrant him in 
asking the Government to buy up the 
whole service with al] its obsolete plant, 
and everything connected with the ser- 
vice in the shape of security had been 
raised in price beyond reason. Certain 
witnesses were shut out, others being 
listened to, and the Chairman of the 
Committee voted against his being heard, 
though a caricature account was accepted 
from a representative of the Telephone 
Company. But for this, the evidence 
on telephone matters throughout the 
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kingdom would have been far more 
complete than it was. A first-class 
service could be supplied for £5 in lieu 
of the £10 service condemned by all 
witnesses, and he requested the right 
hon. Gentleman to explain why this 
licence was not granted, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman was going to do it, let 
the precise conditions which must be 
complied with be known. Another 
matter which affected Glasgow, as it 
affected the whole of Scotland, was the 
rate paid over the trunk lines from town 
to town. A very large number of these 
rates, indeed, the great majority, were 
charged at 1s. or less. On the first page 
of the tariff he had received from 
Glasgow, he found that in many cases 
the charge was only 3d., in some, 6d., 
others, 9d., and some ls. But all these 
were surcharged 3d. extra ; therefore, 
a message for which the Post Office 
received 3d. cost 6d., an extraordinary 
charge of 100 per cent. on a large 
number of inter-town messages. It 
would have been better not to have 
taken over the trunk wires, but to have 
made contracts, whereby those who 
required large services might have ser- 
vice at a reasonable rate, in a manner 
similar to that by which the Press have 
a telegraphic rate much less than that 
paid by the public. This taking over 
the trunk lines had damaged Scottish 
interests. He noticed that in the list 
published by the Post Office that the 
first list issued in September had cases 
twice as high as in those received later. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would, at an early day, give a Return 
of the earnings of each of the trunk 
lines in order that the country might see 
what it got for its money. He was 
certain that if Glasgow got the licence 
it would prove so successful that the 
Post Office authorities would be com- 
pelled to grant similar licences to other 
towns. It had been said that if Glasgow 
got the licence, the Post Office would 
have to buy two exchanges when the 
licence expired. He was convinced that 
at the end of the period—17 years— 
there would be no question of buying 
two exchanges, for the Municipal Ex- 
change would have wiped out its 
opponent in 12 months. The view he 
took of the Post Office was that it 
existed for the public service. But in 
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the two instances in which it could be 
compared with undertakings of a similar 
nature, namely, telephones and insur. 
ance, it was hopelessly beaten by private 
enterprise. Arguing from that, it 
seemed to him that the Post Office was 
unlikely to do work in any Department 
better than such work could be done by 
private enterprise. Glasgow was, there- 
fore, anxious to obtain this licence, and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would give them an explicit and plain 
reply to their question. They wanted 
the licence, and if it were refused, they 
wanted to know the reason why. They 
were ready to accept the licence under 
any reasonable conditions the Post Office 
authorities might think necessary. They 
did not desire conditions that would pre- 
judice the public interest in any sense 
whatever, or place difficulties in the way 
of the Post Office acquiring, later on, 
the telephone exchange which the muni- 
cipality might build—if they did build 
one, which was not at all certain—always 
provided that they had freedom to sup- 
ply the best service in their power. It 


had been said that they were to be 


offered limited competition with the 
Post Office. Such a condition they 
could not accept. He also desired to 
know what the Post Office authorities 
intended doing with regard to the new 
international code which was to come 
into operation, so far as Europe was 
concerned, at the end of 1897. It had 
been shown by the Chambers of Com- 
merce of London and. Liverpool that the 
proposed code was altogether insufficient 
for this country. He thought the Com- 
mittee would be surprised to hear the 
names of some of the countries consti- 
tuting the proposed telegraphic union to 
which this country was to fetter itself. 
It was true all the principal countries of 
Europe were in the Union, but the 
United States which, after this country, 
was the largest user of our sea tele- 
graphs, was not in it, nor was Canada 
in it. 

*THE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I do not think the matter the hon. 
Member is now discussing comes uuder 
this Vote. 

Mr. PROVAND: I asked you the 
question, and I understood from your 
reply that I might bring up any question 
of policy on this Vote, 
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*Toe CHAIRMAN: This mattervis 
purely a matter connected with the tele- 
ph service, and it is a well understood 
rule of the Committee that only matters 
for which a sum of money is asked for in 
a Vote can be discussed. I gathered 
from the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber that this proposal would not come 
into operation until next year, and if no 
sum of money is asked for in this Vote, 
in respect of the matter of which he 
complains—and I have not been able to 
find it—he would not be in order in 
discussing it. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : Ona 
point of order, I would like to know, 
while I express no sympathy with the 
hon. Gentleman, whether—— 

*THE CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
That is not a point of order at all. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: The 
point is, that as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s salary is under discussion, and as 
he has control of the telegraphs, whether 
questions affecting the telegraph system 
can be discussed on this Vote. 

Mr. PROVAND said, he thought 
that money in respect to the matter to 
which he was calling attention would be 
provided in the present Estimates, 
though he had not been able to find the 
particular item. But all he wanted to 
say was that places like the Portuguese 
colonies, Siam, Tunis, and New Cale- 
donia were included in the Union. A 
tenth-rate mercantile firm in the city of 
London spent more on over-sea telegrams 
in one year than half a dozen such places 
spent in their existence, and he thought 
it was a monstrous thing that this coun- 
try should subject its freedom in regard 
to the Code to such countries at the next 
meeting of the Telegraphic Union, which 
was to be held at Buda-Pesth in June. 
He thought this country should continue 
touse the telegraph Code which it had 
prepared at a sacrifice of time and 
money. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S. E.) desired 
to call attention to the question of the 
employment of discharged sailors and 
soldiers in the Post Office. In 1891 
Mr. Raikes, the Postmaster General, 
issued regulations under which telegraph 
messengers who had served five years 
with the colours had the absolute right 
to claim employment in the Post Office 
after they had left the Service, and their 
service in the colours was to be reckoned 
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in the matter of qualification for pen- 
sions. These regulations were also 
carried out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North-East Man- 
chester (Sir J. Fergusson), who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Raikes; but Mr. Arnold 
Morley, who was Postmaster General 
from 1892 to 1895, had absolutely 
reversed these regulations. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, before he took 
office, was very much in favour of the 
employment of soldiers and sailors in 
the Post Office, and he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give some 
encouragement in this matter. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said he 
wished to call attention to the case 
of the rural postmen. In the district 
in which he lived the postman was 
unable to start for the post town till 
late in the afternoon, and in consequence 
he nearly lost his life in the mountains 
on one occasion. The inhabitants peti- 
tioned the Post Office to allow the man 
to leave an hour earlier, and for two 
years had penalised themselves on that 
account. The Pwllheli grievance was a 
very realone. The mail service between 
Chester and Flintshire was in need of 
improvement, and it would have been 
improved years ago had not Mr. Raikes’ 
scheme fallen through. As to the 
Welsh names of places, a remedy had 
been indicated for the existing grievance. 
Nearly half a million of the Welsh 
people knew no other language than 
Welsh, and the Welsh names were the 
only names they used. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
called attention to the want of postal 
and telegraphic facilities in sparsely 
populated districts. He said that there 
was great need for an extension of the 
telegraphic system in the country 
villages. He had a near relative in 
Cornwall, and for them to communicate 
with each other by telegraph cost 8s. for 
mileage. The Post Office had a tremen- 
dous monopoly with regard to letters 
and telegrams, and therefore all members 
of the community had a right to have 
their legitimate needs supplied at an 
equal cost. The national purse ought 
to meet these requirements, instead of 
the charge being thrown on particular 
individuals. The Post Office was 
making a profit of several millions every 
year, and if they were not, they ought 
to do for the public what they alone had 
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to be some better security than there 
had been in the past that they would be 
carried out in good time, and he did 
not see why a penalty should not be 
enforced in Government as in all other 
contracts. As to the question why the 
provision of a sum of £200 for deaf 
mutes was not considered in the present 
Vote, he was sorry to understand from 
the Post Office authorities that the ex- 
periment had not been as successful as 
had been hoped, and that serious diffi- 
culties had arisen in the way of employ- 
ing these deaf mutes, principally on 
account of their deafness ; indeed, he 
was told some rather serious accidents 
had happened from this cause. Then 
as to the question of the conveyance 
of certain correspondence with the 
savings banks, the estimate was less 
by some thousands of pounds. That 
was fully accounted for by the fact 
of the withdrawal of advice notes. 
He came now to the question raised 
with regard to postal and telegraph 
facilities in country districts, especially 
in connection with the question of 
guarantees. He had been asked by 
what authority the Post Office refused 
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to extend those facilities in country 


districts without guarantees. It was 
at the discretion of the Department to 
consider what was the true interest of 
the public service. If the Department 
found that the cost would more than 
outbalance the public convenience, it 
could, no doubt, refuse facilities in par- 
ticular districts. No doubt there were 
some portions of the country, like the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
where special provision had been made 
for the fishing industry, but with regard 
to the extension of the telegraph service 
in the more thinly populated districts of 
the United Kingdom as a whole, the 
difficulty was that, if the system of 
guarantees was abolished, the facilities 
would have to be extended to such an 
enormous extent that they might go a 
long way to swallow up a considerable 
portion of a large surplus. The system 
of guarantees did not press so unfairly 
as some hon. Members supposed. It 
was a fair way to distinguish whether 
a district was sufficiently populated or 
whether it used the telegraph and post 
office to such an extent as to make it 
remunerative. It was only where the 
extension of the telegraph service would 
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be more costly than the returns from 
the service that a guarantee was re- 
quired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Is there any 
Treasury Minute on the subject, or 
is it solely in the discretion of the 
Post Office to make regulations for 
guarantees 4 

Mr. HANBURY thought that the 
Treasury had a voice in the matter, but 
he did not think that there was a 
Treasury Minute. He hoped that the 
Post Office would be able to meet the 
grievance as to the large amount of 
charges for the delivery of telegrams. 
Owing to the great use of bicycles, he 
hoped that the charge for porterage 
would be greatly reduced in country 
districts. Reference had been made to 
the use of ponies by rural postmen. So 
far from discouraging the use of ponies 
or horses by rural postmen, it was clear 
that in many cases their use would be 
of great public convenience in the dis- 
patch of letters. Although permission 
had to be asked, he was told that dis- 
tinct regulations were laid down that 
the use of ponies was not to be arbi- 
trarily refused. He could not say any- 
thing direct as to the two men who were 
dismissed for a breach of discipline. All 
he could do was to promise to lay the 
subject before the Postmaster General 
in order to get his distinct opinion upon 
it. He believed that there was a dimi- 
nution in the number of auxiliary post- 
men, but it should be remembered that 
the Post Office service varied at par- 
ticular seasons of the year, and the 
public must to a large extent depend 
upon auxiliaries. There must be a large 
number of men in London who were 
only too glad to fill up their time with 
the kind of work done by auxiliaries, and 
the Post Office took care that they 
were men who had other employment. 
The auxiliaries in London received 
6d. an hour from 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; 8d. 
from 10 p.m. to 12; and 9d. from mid- 
night to5a.m. Though it might be of 
advantage to limit the number of these 
men, it would inflict great hardship on 
many persons who were doing a great 
work if any sudden or great change were 
made. The reduction in the price of 
clothing was to a great extent due to 
the contract having heen given out at a 
cheaper rate in the provinces. The 
Resolution of the House of Commons 
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had, however, been thoroughly carried 
out, and the current rate of wages had 
been stipulated for in the contract. A 
comparison had been made as to the 
work done by the Post Office and that 
done by other agencies with regard to 
annuities and insurance. If the work 
was not carried on upon such a large 
scale by the Post Office as they might 
wish, it should be remembered that there 
were difficulties which arose in connec- 
tion with a public department which 
did not arise elsewhere. Last year was 
one of the most successful in this depart- 
ment of Post Office work. During the 
year ended December 31, 1893, the 
amount of annuities was £37,000; 
insurance, £44,000; deferred annuities, 
£3,000; and there was a considerable 
increase on those figures in 1894 and 
1895. The amount of deferred annuities 
was remarkably small, but that remark 
did not apply to the Post Office only. 
That was the case with regard to all 
societies transacting similar business 
throughout the country ; and there 
seemed to be everywhere so, strong a 
feeling against the system of deferred 
annuities that it was referred to by the 


Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. 
It was stated by the Commissioners 


that the witnesses generally agreed 
in thinking that the system of deferred 
annuities at present was unpopular, 
not only with the working classes, 
but with every section of the community. | 
They drew attention to the limited | 
success of the annuity departments of 
friendly societies and of the Post Office 
in spite of the efforts of the latter 
department to induce people to provide 
for their old age, and they said that 
whilst there were many opportunities for 
the purchase of deferred annuities they 
were almost totally neglected. Last year 
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at the Post Office the annual premiums 
were largely reduced, and the endowment | 
principle, which was about the most/| 
popular form of assurance, was greatly 
extended. The hon. Member for Leices- | 
ter suggested that a Commissioner should | 
be sent to New Zealand; but surely 
there were places nearer than New 
Zealand where the system of Govern- 
ment insurance was as successful as the 
hon. Member alleged it was there. If 
there were no such places the small 
success of the system of Post Office in- 
surance in this country ceased to be 
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exceptional. He doubted whether it 
would be wise to extend considerably the 
limits of investment and to enlarge their 
list of securities, for the element of risk 
ought to be eliminated as far as possible. 
Nor did he think that the Post Office 
would do well to advertise more exten- 
sively, and auxiliary postmen were cer- 
tainly not, in his opinion, the class of 
men from whom agents ought to be 
selected for pushing the business. With 
regard to the question of the purchase of 
sites, he azreed that it was wasteful 
expenditure to buy sites and not to make 
use of them; but with reference to the 
case at Weston-super-Mare, to which 
attention had been called, he understood 
that the Treasury had objected to the 
cost of erecting the proposed post office, 
holding that the estimate for the building 
was higher than it ought to be. In 
answer to the hon. Member for Carnar- 
von, he would undertake that the railway 
company concerned would be communi- 
cated with in order that an arrangement 
might be made, if that should be possible, 
by which the mails should arrive at 
Pwllheli earlier in the morning than now 
and leave later in the evening. With 
regard to the complaint as to the delay 
in the delivery of letters addressed to 
towns described in Welsh, he would in- 
quire whether it was possible to carry 
out the suggestion that had been made 
that at central points, such as Oswestry, 
a register should be kept of the Welsh 
names of towns. He could not, however, 
undertake to say that certain means 


could be found to prevent delay in the 


case of letters addressed to towns with 
namesrunning to28 syllables. [ Laughter. | 
As a matter of fact the complaints of 
delay received at the Post Office had 
been very few. Cases that were brought 
to the notice of the postal authorities 
would be examined at once. The Mem- 
ber for Glasgow had raised a formidable 
question regarding the telephones and 
the code. He gave the hon. Member a 
very full reply to a question on the Code 
last Session, and he had nothing to add 


to what he then said. With regard to 


telephones, the answer he gave two or 
three weeks ago was that in all cases 
where it was proved to the satisfaction— 
he supposed of the Postmaster General— 
that any particular district was not being 
properly and adequately served by the 


National Telephone Company, the Post 
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Office would exercise its undoubted right 
of working a rival system. What un- 
doubfedly would happen would be that 
if the National Telephone Company 
failed to give adequate service in any 
district—and he took it that an inade- 
quate service would be a too costly 
service—then the Postmaster General 
would exercise his right to work side by 
side with the National Telephone Com- 
pany. But the hon. Member raised the 
further question whether the local 
authorities—the municipal Corporation 
of Glasgow, for instance—should have 
the power to erect telephones within 
their own area on their own account. 
He thought it would be a very bad 
arrangement to have so many possible 
systems working side by side. The hon. 
Member must recollect that what they all 
aimed at was that ultimately the whole 
service, both for the local areas and the 
great trunk lines, should fall into the 
hands of the Government. Nearly the 


whole of the hon. Member’s speech was 
intended to convey to the House of 
Commons an idea of the very cheap and 
efficient way in which the telephones 
would be worked if the municipal cor- 


porations were allowed to do it. It was 
quite possible that that might be the 
case, but as the telephones would in 
the course of a very few years fall 
into the hands of the Government, 
it would not be advisable, unless 
under exceptional circumstances, to 
agree to a system under which the 
municipal corporations would work them. 
He would go further and say that, with 
the exception of Glasgow, he did not 
think that there was any strong opinion 
whatever in the direction of municipal 
corporations taking over the telephone 
systems in their areas. He passed to 
the point raised by the hon. Member for 
Essex. That was a question in which 
his hon. Friend and he walked side by 
side. He felt very strongly that the 
system of employing old soldiers and 
sailors, not only in the Post Office but 
in other Departments, was one that 
ought to be adopted as largely as possible. 
At the same time the claims of those 
already in the Departments ought to be 
borne in mind. Under the arrangement 
brought about by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for North-East Manchester 
when he was Postmaster General five or 
six years ago, by which the work of 
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letter carriers and other descriptions of 
work were given over to old soldiers and 
sailors, the result followed that the Post 
Office was not able to get as good a 
supply of telegraph messengers as before, 
because the door to promotion was closed 
to them. He thought his hon. Friend 
would agree with him that those already 
servants of the Department should have 
the first claim. As to the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Stafford 
with regard to the smaller pay of Post 
Office officials in Stafford as compared 
with larger towns like Walsall and 
Wolverhampton, he thought, in the first 
place, that that was a question which 
ought to be left for Lord Tweedmouth’s 
Committee to consider, and, therefore, 
that it would be wrong for him to go 
into it now. The hon. Gentleman did 
not seem to be aware of the principle on 
which the scale of wages was based. The 
principle was that the wages should bear 
some proportion to the cost of living in 
the different towns, and he imagined 
that the cost of living in Stafford would 
be cheaper than in Walsall or Wolver- 
hampton. If the hon. Member could 
show that the cost of living in Stafford 
was no less, and that the postmen there 
were receiving less wages than postmen 
in the other towns to which he had 
referred, that was a grievance which the 
hon. Member might lay before Lord 
Tweedmouth’s Committee. That also, 
to some extent, answered the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
with regard to the inadequate representa- 
tion of the Post Office in the House of 
Commons. The hon. Member, in the 
first place, had partly exaggerated the 
amount of work which fell on the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury in connection with 
his own Department ; and, in the second 
place, in his opinion, there were some 
practical advantages to be gained by 
throwing the work of the Post Office in 
the House of Commons on to the Trea- 
sury. It was very important that the 
Treasury should be brought as closely as 
possible into connection with ‘the great 
spending Departments. It was from his 
connection with the Post Office that he 
was able to obtain a vast amount of in- 
formation which it would be quite im- 
possible for him to get in any other way. 
Therefore, he could only repeat what he 
had said earlier in the evening, that 
however inadequately he might carry out 
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the work, there were certainly some good 
and sound reasons for maintaining the 
present state of things. He had ex- 
plained that this was not the first case 
of the Postmaster General being in the 
House of Lords. It was the third case 
since 1866. He did not think that, 
assuming that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury could bear the work, any real public 
convenience would accrue from an altera- 
tion ; while, on the contrary, he believed 
that considerable advantage ought to 
accrue to the public from the connection 
of the Treasury with a great spending 
Department. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, that 
after the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman he would withdraw his 
Amendment. As was the case in 
Glasgow, he assumed that where a town 
had been asked by the Telephone Com- 
pany to be allowed to exercise the 
powers of the Postmaster General under 
the Act of 1892, on the condition that 
the very best service would be afforded, 
this claim would be taken into considera- 
tion by the Postmaster General if there 
should be a refusal or neglect to allow 
such facilities, before coming to a decision 
in favour of the municipality. 


On the return of the CHAIRMAN after 
the usual interval. 


*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, 
he joined with those who expressed 
dissatisfaction at the present representa- 
tion of the Post Office in the House of 
Commons. With all respect to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, there was 
nothing more unconstitutional or objec- 
tionable than that the Post Office should 
be represented by an official of the 
Treasury. He questioned whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had ever been 
inside the General Post Office, and 
it was extraordinary that this great 
Department employing 130,000 men, 
having 22,000 branch offices, and a 
revenue of £13,000,000 a year, should 
have no direct representation in the 
House of Commons. The Leader of 
the House recently spoke of the dis- 
advantages of not having the presence 
there of the Postmaster General. In the 
House of Lords the Postmaster General 
was seldom asked a question or ex- 
pected to speak in his official capacity. 
When the Secretary to the Treasury 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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defended the present state of affairs it 
was felt that he was merely holding a 
brief for the authorities at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand and must have known that the 
present state of affairs was intolerable. 
The right hon. Gentleman probably knew 
that this was the last time he or his 
successor would represent the Postmaster 
General in that House, as because of the 
enormous importance of the Post Office 
and the extent of its revenue, it would 
become absolutely necessary that the 
head of such a Department should come 
into touch with the House of Commons, 
In approaching the greatest of all postal 
questions--that of a scheme of Imperial 
penny postage—he did not desire to 
trouble the House with all the argu- 
ments he had adduced in favour of the 
great Measure on previous occasions, 
Two years ago the House of Commons 
agreed that a system of penny postage 
should be established throughout the 
Empire on two conditions, which were, 
first, that the finances of the country 
should permit of it, and second, that the 
assent of the Colonies should be given to 
such a Measure. Only the other day a 
most important, intelligent and represen- 
tative body, the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, passed the following Resolu- 
tion :— 


“That in the opinion of this Association, no 
serious attempt has ever been made by the 
British Postmaster General or the postal autho- 
rities to carry out the wishes of the Imperial 
Parliament, or of the Chambers of Commerce, 
repeatedly expressed for the establishment of 
Imperial penny postage; that the so-called 
opposition of the Australian people has no 
foundation in fact: that the letters published 
from the Prime Minister of Victoria, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, and the Prime 
Minister of Tasmania, expressly assent to the 
establishment of an Imperial penny post for 
England to the Colonies; that in these circum- 
stances Her Majesty’s Government be again 
strongly urged to take the necessary steps forth- 
with to carry out this reform.”’ 


He ventured to say, in the words of one 
of the leading newspapers, that no more 
severe condemnation was ever passed on 
the Post Office than this Resolution, 
which told the Government that not- 
withstanding the Vote of the House of 
Commons, no attempt had ever been 
made by the Post Office to facilitate the 
carrying of this great Measure. No 
more popular Measure could be passed 
by the House of Commons than that 
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which would establish Imperial penny | halfpenny, he said, “ We shall at once 
postage, and no serious objections could | place ourselves in communication with 
be urged against it. The great postal | the colonies, and get their assent to 
authorities of this country no longer con- | carry out their wishes forthwith.” Again, 
tended that it was a question of cost.|when a similar Resolution was moved, 
He had, indeed, shown by their own the then Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
figures that the cost of establishing|the late Government said, “If we get 
Imperial penny postage would not exceed | the assent of the colonies we shall do 
the cost of a torpedo boat or of a picture | it.” Yet, despite these explicit state- 
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of an ocean penny postage to all parts of 
the Empire would not exceed £20,000 a 
year. He had shown how to-day they 
had Imperial halfpenny postage. Whe- 
ther from there to Fleet Street, or from 
there to New Zealand, all printed matter 
weighing under two ounces could go for 
a halfpenny, whereas the smallest enve- 
lope could not go to New Zealand or 
other Colonies under twopence half- 
penny. Considering that between 
200,000 and 300,000 left these shores 
every year, many never to return, he 
again repeated that it would be the 
highest policy to encourage these poor 
emigrants to correspond with the old 
folks at home. He had repeatedly 
of affection now 
existing between the old folks and their 
sons and daughters in Australia, Africa, 
and everywhere. He pointed out that 
to-day the Australian people sent to this 
country more than £1,000 a day, namely 
£412,000 a year, through the Post Office, 
in the shape of small money orders. He 
had given numerous illustrations of the 
value of the remittances, and the kind of 
messages received by fathers and 
mothers from their children abroad, 
urging these as a plea for an ocean 
penny postage system. Notwithstand- 
ing the Vote of the House of 
Commons and the strong expressions of 
opinion in favour of such a scheme, not 
one single step had been taken by the 
Post Office towards carrying out the 
wishes of the House of Commons. The 
Committee, he thought, would agree 
with him when he said that the postal 
officials were no longer their masters, but 
their servants; and yet the House of 
Commons had been snubbed in this 
matter. When the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Conservative Govern- 
ment, now the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, had to deal with the Resolution in 
favour of reducing the rates of postage 
from sixpence to fivepence and twopence- 


instanced examples 





He had, on ments, the Post Office had made no 
previous occasions, proved that the cost | 


move whatever ; they had simply ignored 
the wishes of the House of Commons, 
and had failed to place themselves in 
communication with the colonies. One 
of the Prime Ministers for Queensland 
had refused to assent to the Motion for 
an Imperial penny postage for the reason 


“that we decline to do it upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Member for Canterbury. The true 
channel of conveying such a request is from 
the Government of England, and we have not 


| heard from the Postmaster General of England 


on the subject.” 


He quoted the exact words used by this 
gentleman to show that it was not true 
to say the Australian colonies objected 
to the Resolution. He thought, in view 
of these circumstances, the time had 
come when a _ Resolution should be 
adopted for placing the management of 
postal affairs on an entirely different 
basis. In France, whenever any great 
reform in postal matters was broached, 
the Postmaster General regarded himself 
as the servant of the Government and 
of the country, and conferred with a 
Consultative Committee on the advis- 
ability of carrying out the suggested 
reform. In this country, however, when 
any improvement was hinted at, a close, 
compact body of officials sat, and then 
formulated some specious answer which 
was to be given to the demand by the 
Postmaster General or his representative 
in the House of Commons. With regard 
to Imperial penny postage, the position 
was this: The public opinion and the 
Press of England demanded it, the 
Government and individual Members of 
the Government were strongly in favour 
of it; but in face of all this a few 
officials at St. Martin’s-le-Grand were 
able to snap their fingers at the whole 
House of Commons and the Government. 
He desired once more emphatically to 
say if they wished the whole of the fifty 
colonies of the Empire to come to them 
together and say, “ We ask for Imperia! 
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penny postage,” and declined to grant 
it until all the colonies assented, then 
they would never get such assent. 
If England led the way in this matter, 
as she should do, the colonies would 
speedily follow herexample. He wished 
to ask the representative of the Post- 
master General whether if the majority 
of the colonies assented, or he got their 
written assent, to Imperial penny post- 
age, he would consent to establish it, 
and he trusted his right hon. Friend 
would be in a position to answer that 
question before the Vote was taken. It 
seemed incredible that the most popular 
act that the present Government could 
do, that of establishing Imperial penny 
postage, should be so long delayed, when 
they had the sympathy and goodwill in 
this matter of Members on both sides of 
the House. The subject of porterage on 
telegrams, and the guarantees for tele- 
graph offices had been already very fully 
dealt with. It seemed almost incredible 


that the amount received by the State in 
respect of these guarantees should be 
only £16,000 a year, and that the Post- 
master General should decline to accept 
the principle he had laid down that every 


person in this country, whether near to 
or far from a centre of population, 
should be placed on an equality as re- 
garded postal and telegraphic com- 
munication. They could not defend 
their present action of punishing those 
people who lived far away from the 
towns at the very moment that they 
were proposing to spend—and, he was 
afraid, to waste—a large sum of money 
in bolstering up agriculture in various 
districts. They were complaining of 
people being driven from the country 
into the crowded populations, and at the 
same time they were making life almost 
intolerable in the country. When his 
right hon. Friend said they did not 
abolish these miserable guarantees of 
£16,000 a year for telegrams because, if 
they did, a hundred other places would 
call for telegraph offices, his reply was 
that they had a right to call for them if 
they could prove that there was a neces- 
sity for them. A great general at the 
head of the Post Office would map out 
England so that every person would be 
served by the telegraph and post free 
of porterage and guarantees. He 
suggested that his right hon. Friend 
should look to the numerous telegraph 
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oftices in London, and see whether he 
could not spare a few of them for the 
country, and sweep away this miserable 
and irritating charge of £16,000. The 
people who entered into these guaran- 
tees found themselves mulcted in a con- 
siderable sum every year for this reason, 
that the Post Office declined to take into 
account the telegrams received, and only 
gave credit to the community for the 
telegrams sent away. A more stupid, 
obstinate, and irritating action could not 
be imagined. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is now going into the question at 
some length of Post Office telegraphs. 
He will observe that there is a special 
Vote relating to that, which is coming 
on later. His remarks will, therefore, 
be more in order at a later stage. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON aid, 
he understood that the salary of the 
Postmaster General, who was responsible 
for this state of things, was under dis- 
cussion. 

*THE CHAIRMAN : The hon. Men- 
ber is in error. That portion of his 
salary which relates to the telegraph 
work is not in this Vote. It is in the 
Telegraphs Vote. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON aid, 
he ventured respectfully to ask whether 
there was an item in the Telegraphs 
Vote of the Postmaster General’s salary. 

*THE CHAIRMAN : I have just in- 
formed the hon. Member that there was. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, 
that in that case he would bring the 
matter up on that Vote. He would 
now turn to the subject of an agricul- 
tural parcel post. They desired such a 
post to be established at specially low 
rates for dairy produce, poultry, vege- 
tables, fruit, etc. He was in the habit 
of sending to the Postmaster General 
and other friends every year large quan- 
tities of flowers from the south of France 
at a cost of certainly 24d. per box. 
Friends of his, residing in different 
parts of England and Ireland, could not 
send similar boxes of flowers at a rate 
of less than 9d. He thought it reflected 
the greatest possible discredit on the 
postal authorities of this country that a 
reform of that kind could not be carried 
out. His right hon. Friend had said, 
in reply to questions, that the reason 
why they could not establish such a post 
was because they could not distinguish 
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between agricultural produce and other 
goods passing through the Post Office. 
Surely his right hon. Friend was per- 
fectly aware that in all railway com- 

nies there were differential rates, and 
then it could be ‘provided that every 
agriculturist should fill up a certain 
form declaring that his produce was 
agricultural produce. His right hon. 
Friend could not be aware that the 
Minister for Agriculture in the former 
Conservative Government repeatedly 
pressed on the Postal Department the 
establishment of an agricultural parcel 
post, and that he was met by the most 
strenuous opposition. It was asserted 
that our agreement with the railway 
companies was an obstacle. Incredible as 
it might appear, an agreement had been 
made with the railway companies, and 
had been signed by the Post Office De- 
partment, by which authority had been 
given to the companies to keep 55 per 
cent. of the rates from railway parcels, 
and the Department, who did all the 
work of receiving and packing, and took 
all the responsibility of the parcels, was 
to get only 45 per cent. That arrange- 


ment, indeed, received the personal con- 


demnation of his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury four years 
ago. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| He should like 
to know how the right hon. Gentleman 
would now defend it, for it was a bar- 
gain discreditable from every point of 
view. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?| He wished 
next to refer to the matter of postcards, 
of which hon. Members had heard much 
lately. He had over and over again 
pointed out that full satisfaction would 
never be given until postcards at the 
face value were granted. Why the De- 
partment should hesitate to grant this 
slight concession he could not under- 
stand. They allowed people, after long 
and earnest representation, to use their 
own postcards, and then suddenly re- 
fused to make any further reform, how- 
ever slight, in the matter. Their course 
of action was extraordinary. The law 
carried out by the Post Office in the in- 
fliction of fines for unstamped, or in- 
sufficiently stamped documents was 
another matter that demanded atten- 
tion. The rates of such fines in the 
cases of unstamped postcards, letters, 
and papers were not only exorbitant, 
but inconsistent. While the fine on an 
unstamped postcard was 2d., that on an 
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| unstamped newspaper was only ld. This 


anomaly was so patent and absurd that 
more than one Postmaster General had 
expressed surprise at it, and had led him 
to believe that they were anxious to see 
it remedied. But subsequently, after 
they had interviews with the officials at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, they had come 
forward and expressed regret that they 
could do nothing in the matter. They 
had been influenced by the permanent 
officials, and it really seemed as if there 
was something in the very atmosphere 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand which was 
absolutely opposed to all reform what- 
ever. He had letters sent from the 
colonies and America in his possession 
showing that the most extravagant 
charges had been levied on the receiver 
for deficiency in postage, in some cases 
the amount being as high as 5s. and 
even more. He thought that no fine on 
a letter should exceed 6d., let it come 
from where it might. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
As the next meeting of the Postal Union 
would be held before next year’s Esti- 
mates were brought forward, he should 
like to ask what policy the Government 
intended to pursue with regard to cheap- 
ening the postal rates with foreign coun- 
tries. There was a general feeling that 
the time had arrived when a reduction 
in the rates of postage with all foreign 
countries might be made. Such a step 
would certainly be very popular. The 
best possible means of establishing friend- 
ship with a foreign country was to bring 
the people into easy and cheap com- 
munication with each other, and there- 
fore it was an unwise policy to keep up 
the present high rate of postage—2}d.— 
for letters sent abroad. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
A very small, yet most irritating matter 
to the public in regard to the Post Office, 
was that while an unstamped newspaper 
was charged with only double the de- 
ficiency, a fine of 8d. was levied upon an 
unstamped letter marked ‘‘ registered.’’ 
Surely this anomaly might be remedied, 
and another simple reform he would ask 
for was that a small counterfoil, which 
might embrace necessary information, 
might be attached to the ordinary postal 
orders which the person sending the 
order might retain. It had been stated 
by the Post Office that this slight reform 
could not be carried out because of the 
cost it would involve in the alteration of 
machinery, but he had made inquiries 
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into the matter, and had found that the 
cost incurred would be very little in- 
deed. He found that the Postmaster 
General was paying 10s. 3d. per 1,000 
for these postal orders. He would under- 
take to getthem printed for 5s. per 1,000. 
Here then was an answer to that argu- 
ment. He urged the right hon. Gentle- 
man to bring the matter before the Post 
Office Authorities again, because it 
seemed absolutely mean and contempti- 
ble that such small and yet most useful 
reforms to the public could not be car- 
ried out by such an immense Depart- 
ment, which, as he had already said, 
was making a profit of millions a year 
out of the country. There were many 
other small reforms which ought to be 
carried out without delay, including the 
granting of a receipt for every parcel 
taken in at a Post Office, and greater 
legibility in the stamping on letters and 
papers. There were other points he 
might raise, but he thought he had said 
sufficient to show that the Post Office 
was not conducted as a great business 
Department should be. For instance, 
although the agitation in favour of re- 
form had continued for three years, there 
was not yet a parcel post between this 
country and the United States. The 
absence of such a post was a constant 
subject of complaint. Any common 
sense business man could get over the 
difficulties raised by the Post Office in a 
very few weeks. 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 
E.) said, the only question he wished to 
raise was the position of the second class 
sorters. He made no attack upon the 
present heads of the Post Office because 
the condition of affairs was a legacy left 
them by their predecessors and also be- 
cause, when the question was brought 
before the Duke of Norfolk, the noble 
Duke threw all the blame of the lack of 
attention upon the Treasury. The posi- 
tion of the second class sorters was one 


of great difficulty and one, of course, re- 


quiring great care. The London men 
had to live within three miles of the 
General Post Office, and consequently 
had to pay higher rent than men who 
could live in the suburbs, and by many 
Administrations they had been pro- 
mised a redress of their grievances. Two 
ears ago it was said that the Treasury 
were considering the question of the 
position and pay of the men. He hoped 
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that now the right hon. Gentleman 
would tell the Committee what had been 
done or what was being done. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL said, that 
supposing it was admitted that the pro- 
portion of the parcel post now charged 
by the railway companies was too high, 
was it not possible to open negotiations 
with a view to bring the present contract 
to an end before its time. They were 
always told that the contract had to run 
for several years longer, but surely it 
was quite possible to make some conces- 
sions on both sides whereby the contract 
might be ended now, and a new contract 
entered into. The present parcel post 
rates were enormous. They amounted 
to £16 a ton, whereas goods could be 
sent by a luggage train for a few shillings 
a ton. Even if the present contract 
could not be determined, would it not 
be possible to send parcels by goods train 
at a much lower rate? He demurred to 
the proposal that there should be an 
agricultural parcel post, as he believed 
that would lead to confusion, and pre- 
vent a reduction of rates generally. He 
had often wondered why there could not 
be here a system like that which obtained 
in Paris. Within a given radius of Paris, 
a parcel of 11 lbs. was carried for 5d., 
but the carrying of such a parcel here 
would cost 1s. 6d. The answer was 
that the scheme of Sir Rowland Hill 
contemplated uniform rates, but were we 
bound to have uniform rates all over 
the country ? 

Mr. EDWIN LAWRENCE (Corn- 
wall, Truro) asked why, when there 
were two railways running in and out of 
Helston, parcels were still sent eight and 
ten miles by cart ? 

Mr. LOUGH hoped to see steps taken 
to develop the agricultural parcel post 
system. Recently the Great Eastern 
Railway Company had sent to every 
house in London a list of farms in the 
eastern counties from which agricul- 
|tural produce of all kinds could be sent 
\by the Great Eastern, and delivered to 
| houses in the Metropolis. He believed 
| that any parcel of goods up to 25 Ibs. in 
| weight would be taken from the farm, 
carried on the railway, and delivered at 
a house in London for 8d. Any parcel 
up to 60 lbs. would be delivered for 1s. 
If one railway could do that, every other 
railway could do it, and if every railway 
could do it, the Postmaster General 
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ought to be willing to throw the power- 
ful influence of his Department into the 
scale, and secure at least as great ad- 
vantages for the public. In the case of 
Ireland, it would be a great help if some- 
thing were done to break down the 
monopoly between Ireland and _ this 
country, which was practically held by 
one railway company. A capital com- 
mencement could be made by allowing 
goods to be sent from Ireland at some- 
thing like the Great Eastern rates. 
There was a little reform of great in- 
terest to rural districts which he had 
been promised by one Member of the 
Government on condition that the Post 
Office would agree to it. Last August 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture promised him that, provided he 
could induce the Postmaster General to 
consent to the sale of ordnance maps of 
the districts in the various Post Offices 
in the country, he would arrange that 
such maps should be provided. That 
would be an excellent reform. In France 
an ordnance map of the district could be 
bought at the Post Office, and that was 
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found of great use to cyclists and travel- 
lers of every kind. He understood the | 
reform could be carried out instantly, 
and he hoped the Secretary to the Trea- | 
sury would take the matter into his| 
favourable consideration. He was dis- | 
posed to take a favourable view of every- | 
thing the Secretary to the Treasury. did, | 
yet he thought hon. Members ought to| 
express a clear and decided opinion as | 
to the necessity of the Post Office being 
directly represented in the House of | 
Commons. The present Postmaster 
General performed his duties: well. In| 
fact, the answers given to questions and | 
the general courtesy displayed towards 
hon. Members by the representative of 
the Post Office compared favourably with 
anything he remembered, but that was | 
not enough. The House of Commons 
ought not to be neglected in this matter, 
and he was satisfied that the object of 
the arrangement of 1866 was that a 
Member of this House should be Post- | 
master General. He agreed with his 
hon. Friend in this matter, and if he 
went into the Lobby, he should go there | 
with him. 

Mr. PROVAND complained of the’ 
very inadequate answer given to him as! 
to telephone rights. 


| plied. 


|exercised that right to any extent. 
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*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON rose to 
order. He protested against a discus- 
sion, under the ruling which had been 
given as to telephones. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had 
already decided that the question of the 
telephones could be discussed on this 
Vote. 

Mr. PROVAND, resuming, said he 
had already called attention to the words 
used by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
answer to a question in February when 
he said that whenever there was a com- 
plaint of an inadequate telephone supply 
there the Post Office would offer a 
limited competition. He should have 
expected the right hon. Gentleman to 
have defined what ‘‘a limited competi- 
tion’’ was. If it was the competition 
which they had at the present time, then 
they had to thank the Government for 
nothing. The value of such a competi- 
tion in Glasgow would be worthless. It 
was a sham and a delusion, and the 
money spent had been actually wasted 
by the Post Office. He challenged the 
right hon. Gentleman to give a return 
showing the extent of this limited com- 
petition, and the number of persons sup- 
He should move for that Re- 
turn. The telephone service, as carried 
on by the Post Office was a mistake 
from beginning to end, from the first day 
it wasestablished. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman also said that the National Tele- 
|phone Company had no monopoly and 
they could never have a monopoly as 


‘long as ‘the Post Office could carry on 


competition, but the Post Office had not 
He 
left the monopoly to the company. He 
had the right to give licences to any 
municipality. Indisputably so. The 
right had never been questioned. Why 
had he not given licences to cheapen the 
service which he would have done if the 
power had not been placed in the com- 
pany’s hands. Let him explain what a 
monopoly was, and compare the business 
done by the company with that done by 
the Post Office. The company had more 
than 600 exchanges; the Post Office had 
26 exchanges. The company had 73,000, 
he believed it was now 75,000 customers, 
and the Post Office had not got 1,200 
altogether. And that was what was 
called ‘‘competition.’’ Because they 


started a few sham exchanges, then it 
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was deemed that the company had no 
monopoly, but that it was a monopoly 
could be proved from the company’s 
own accounts. The company had bought 
licences under which no business ever 
was done, or ever would be done. He 
would mention the Isle of Thanet, be- 
cause they gave £20,000 for it simply 
to prevent some one else stepping 
in. The right hon. Gentleman said 
they must expect this for ‘‘a few 
ears,’ but it would be 15 years 
before the licences expired, and these 
sham exchanges were got rid of. 
The city of Glasgow was not going to 
submit to the service they had and the 
price they had to pay for it, when they 
were perfectly competent and willing to 
supply a first class telephone system 
better than any existing in the country 
at one half the money. The reply of 
the right hon. Gentleman would simply 
re-open the question. The service had 
been shown to be unsatisfactory by 
witnesses before the Committee. The 
Post Office had 13 exchanges on which 
they must lose money every year, and 
their offer of limited competition was a 
piece of imposture. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) hoped 


theright hon. Gentlemaninhisreply would 
show more consideration to the sugges- 
tions of the hon. Member for Canterbury 
than Postmasters General had done in 


the past. He was sorry to think that 
the points raised by the hon. Member 
had been considerably discounted by 
some of the permanent officials in the 
Post Office, and the advantages or dis- 
advantages of Imperial penny postage 
had come to be looked upon as a matter 
for an annual tussle between the hon. 
Member for Canterbury and some of 
the permanent officials, instead of as a 
matter of universal interest to the British 
people. Some officials in the Post Office 
were very much in favour of Imperial 
penny postage, and would not hesitate 
to concede it if some other hon. Members 
besides the hon. Member for Canterbury 
demanded it. The common sense of the 
House of Commons ought to intervene 
to prevent the question degenerating 
into a wasteful and undignified struggle 
between the permanent officials and an 
hon. Member of the House. He thought 
the country generally was grateful 
tothe hon. Member for his __persist- 
ence in these particular matters, and he 
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were looking 
forward to the concession of this boon 
in the near future. He shared with 
Members on both sides of the House 
the view that they had witnessed that 
night, the disadvantage of having the 
Postmaster General in another place, 
He had a considerable regard for the 
Duke of Norfolk, who had been trained 
in an excellent school, namely, the 
London County Council, but he thought 
it was an undignified proceeding for the 
Secretary to the Treasury, who was 
perhaps the hardest worked Minister in 
the House, to hold furtive communi- 
cation with the Permanent Officials 
under the Gallery, and to make on the 
spur of the moment, courteous but 
uninformed and more or less evasive 
replies to the questions relating),to the 
Post Office, which he could not, on 
account of his other duties, understand. 
In listening to his replies he had been in 
doubt as to whether it was the Dr. 
Jekyll of the Treasury or the Mr. Hyde 
of the Post Office struggling for supre 
macy. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would make representations to 
his colleagues, so that the Post Office 
might be brought within the direct 
criticism of the House of Commons. 
In regard to the auxiliary postmen the 
right hon. Gentleman had not stood to 
his guns, and had enunciated a principle 
different to that which he advocated in 
opposition. The public demanded that 
every man should stick to his last, andthe 
postshould be so organised thatthe 12,000 
auxiliary postmen in England should 
be converted into staff men regularly 
employed under proper staff conditions. 
He sincerely trusted that the outcome of 
the Departmental Committee would be 
the stamping out at once, and for ever, 
of this system of auxiliary Post Office 
labour, which was not followed out, ex- 
cept at Christmas time, in the Post 
Office service of any other country. 
What France, Germany, New Zealand, 
Australia, and America could do— 
dispensing with auxiliary Post Office 
labour—England ought to be well able to 
do. Then he came to another point 
pressed upon the right hon. Gentleman, 
and upon which he hoped he would not 
yield an inch, that point pressed by the 
hon. and gallant Member for one of the 
Essex Divisions. The hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman, with his characteristic per- 
sistence, asked that the Post Office 
should be a larger, greater sphere for 
the employment of old soldiers and 
sailors than it had hitherto been. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman must have 
been popular in his regiment, and if his 
men had had the least idea of how their 
oficer would stick to them when he 
retired from active service, he would 
have been more popular still, for he 
never lost an opportunity of putting in 
a word for old soldiers and sailors. But 
this thing could be overdone. It had not 
yet reached a condition of things in this 
country when it was a crime to be a 
civilian, and he sincerely hoped it never 
would. If there was any department of 
the public service for which the weak- 
lings of labour generally ought to have 
the first preferential claim, it was the Post 
Office. That Department did not lend 
itselfi—and he hoped it never would—to 
that militaryism which had been intro- 
duced into other departments of muni- 
cipal and public service, and which did 
not make for efficiency in any service. 
There were thousands of men, otherwise 
well qualified, who had not the inches in 
height or chest measurement to qualify 
them for the Line, the Cavalry, or the 
Guards, and equally for the same reasons 
could not enter the police, or other pub- 
lie force, but they possessed many other 
qualifications that entitled them to con- 
sideration from a large department such 
as the Post Office. As a matter of fact, 
speaking from a physical point of view, 
it was not an advantage to have a big 
or heavy man as a postman or letter 
carrier. If any Member doubted that, 
let him try, as he (Mr. Burns) had done, 
to deliver some of his addresses to his 
constituents on a warm day in June, or 
July, and he would come to the conclu- 
sion that a man of from eight to eleven 
stone was quite big enough to do some 
700 or 800 houses on a sweltering hot day 
during Election time in July. Asa matter 
of fact, there was another side of the 
question to consider. Telegraph boys 
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were drawn from the town populations 
and had not the physique of raw country 
lads, and should not be placed at 
a disadvantage in getting into a Gov- 
ernment Department. Generally speak- 
ing, a postman was not a big man. 
Compare a given number of them 
with the same number from _ the 
A Division of Police, or the Guards, and 
there would appear a striking difference 
in height and physical appearance. They 
had not been able to come up to the 
standard of the Army or the police, 
mostly through town conditions of life 
and no fault of their own, and 
this disqualification handicapped them 
in the competitive labour market, but 
they should not be further disqualified 
by the reservation of places in the Postal 
Service for men who had closed their 
career in the Army. It would be unfair 
to the boys and juniors, who had served 
as assistants, to have their chances of 
promotion diminished by the appoint- 
ment over their heads of old soldiers and 
sailors who had not had their share in the 
early drudgery of the Department. He 
sincerely trusted that, while no dis- 
qualification should be imposed on 
soldiers and sailors, they would not be 
allowed this advantage in Government 
employment, but that, other things being 
equal, the weaker members of the great 
labour army should have preferential 
claims as against the men who were in 
the possession of brawn not always ac- 
companied by brains. This was giving 
the other side of the question, for 
the old soldier side had been overdone, 
and it was time that the civil element 
should be protected. A soldier’s life, 
especially under the short service 
system, did not tend to develop the 
qualities required for a service such 
as that of the Post Office. A military 
training did not give a man _ the 
temper of an angel or the gentle 
characteristics of a saint. The First 
Commissioner of Police would not say 
that old soldiers made the best members 
of the police force, and managers of 
2F 
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great railway companies would not say| desire of the House that there should 
that they were most amenable to| be an Imperial Penny Postage, and his 
discipline and made the best railway | belief was that it would be self-support- 
servants, and the Post Office Authorities|ing. He desired that the right hon. 
would not say that, generally speaking ,|Gentleman would urge the desirability 
old soldiers exclusively were of such a|of abolishing auxiliary employment, 
class that they should have superior | and lastly, in respect to the Post Office 
advantages for Post Office service over| he hoped a disadvantage would not 
men whose physique did not enable them| be imposed on civilian employment. 
to enter the army. He was inclined to They should place the civilian and the 
believe that the discipline and the ex-| old soldier and sailor on the same footing. 
treme pressure put upon the soldier | If the old soldier or the old sailor was a 
under the short service system did very better man than the civilian, let him 
frequently incapacitate the man for have the work. But they had no right 
many civil employments, that the drill-| to affirm in the House that the civilian 
ing tended to de-individualise the man | element which paid the rates and taxes 
and convert him into an automaton ; his | should be under a disadvantage in seek- 
head was, so to speak, drilled off his | ing employment in competition with the 
shoulders, with the result that neither in| old members of the Army and Navy 
the Post Office nor under any other | which had been pandered to too much in 
Department did old soldiers display those the House. 

wonderful characteristics hon. and) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thanked the 
gallant Members attributed to them.) right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary to 
An old soldier was an object of sym- the Treasury, for his promise to bring 
pathy, of respect, and of pity, especially pressure to bear on the London and 


when his army life left him unfitted for North Western Railway Company to 
any civil employment, but that was no extend the facilities for postal service in 
reason why he should be allowed a pre-| North Wales. Seeing that that Railway 
ferential claim for employment over a|Company received £180,000 from the 


civilian who could not compete with him | Post Office, it ought to be easy to find 
in his military life and was already | the means to apply that pressure. The 
heavily handicapped. There was no right hon. Gentleman had also promised 
reason why old soldiers should have a} that there would be a register of Welsh 
special claim on those positions of trust | place-names at central points, such as 
and responsibility they always demanded, | Shrewsbury and Cardiff. He thought a 
and by which they understood little simpler plan would be to include the 
work to do. Another, and the last! names in the monthly Postal Guide; 
subject he had to mention, was the em-/| and he thought the difficulty in regard to 
ployment of Lascars on ships carrying! Welsh letters sent to the Dead Letter 
Her Majesty’s mails. Office would be got rid of by providing 
*Toe CHAIRMAN: That subject | that at least one of the 86 clerks in that 
does not properly arise under this Vote. | | Department was conversant with the 
*Mr. BURNS said, he would raise it Welsh language. 
on the next Vote, but he thought that Mr. HANBURY said, that since 
as probably the Debate was coming to a} he had spoken there had been a few fresh 
termination within a few minutes it| references to the alleged inconvenience 
might save time to refer to the matter | of the office of the Postmaster General 
now. He trusted that the Secretary | being held by a Member of the House of 
to the Treasury would convey to the| Lords. The hon. Member for Islington 
Postmaster Genera] and the permanent | apparently objected to any office of the 
officials of the Department the general | Crown being held by a Member of theother 
Mr. John Burns. | 


| 
| 
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House ; but that was not a view with 
which, at any rate, they on the Govern- 
ment side of the House could sympathise. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Canter- 
bury complained that he was not able to 
ask supplementary questions. He did 
not think his hon. Friend tried very 
often to put supplementary questions, 
and various reasons had been given in 
explanation, but at any rate he thought 
he could promise that if such ques- 
tions were put by his hon. Friend, 
and, if they were in order, he 
would be able to answer them. 
His hon. Friend the Member for 
Canterbury had _ raised two very 
important matters—-the establishment of 
an Imperial penny postage and an agri- 
cultural parcels post. In one portion of 
his speech his hon. Friend seemed to 
rest his case for an Imperial penny 
postage almost entirely upon the support 
which he alleged the system would 


receive from the colonies, while in 


another portion of his speech he appeared 


to be a little less sure of that ground, 
because he asked the question, would 
the Government establish an Imperial 
penny postage if he could prove that 
the majority of the colonies were in 
favour of it? But a majority of the 
colonies would not be sufficient. Surely 
it would be unsatisfactory to have such 
& postage with only a portion of the 
colonies ? 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: The 
others would follow. 

Mr. HANBURY said that any rate 
for a time there would be a position of 
considerable inconvenience, one postage 
with one section of the colonies and 
different postage with another section 
of the colonies. His hon. Friend based 
his claim to a large extent upon the 
fact that there ought to be frequent 
communication between the people of 
this country and their kith and kin who 
had gone abroad. But a large portion 
of our people had settled in the United 
States, for instance, and if his hon. 
Friend’s line of argument were adopted 
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there would be almost as good a 
reason for establishing a penny postage 
with the United States as with the 
colonies, indeed, a penny postage with 
the United States would necessarily 
follow a penny postage with Canada, 
for over three-fourths of the letters for 
Canada went through the United States. 
It would surely be a strange system of 
postage under which 2}d. would have 
to be paid for a letter to the United 
States and only ld. for a letter to 
Canada, which passed through the 
United States. Again, Germany would 
undoubtedly follow our example. and 
have a penny postage with the United 
States, and we would have to estab- 
lish a penny postage with Germany. 
If there were a penny postage with 
Germany, penny postage with a great 
number of Continental countries would 
follow. [Cheers.| That might be de- 
sired ; but he was only showing that it 
would not be possible to stop at Imperial 
penny postage. Universal penny post- 
age would follow; and, as to that, his 
hon. Friend had assumed an anxiety for 
it on the part of the colonies. He 
should have expected his hon. Friend, 
who was so closely connected with the 
Australian colonies, to be able to speak 
for those colonies above all. And, no 
doubt, if the colonies themselves were 
very anxious to have this closer postal 
communication with the mother country, 
it would be a great argument in its 
favour. But it was not the sort of 
thing which ought to be forced down 
the throats of the colonies; and that 
would have to be done at the present 
moment. When the Australian colonies 
came into the Postal Union in 1891, 
their principal stipulation was that 
there should be no revision of rates 
until the next Postal Congress in 1897. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: No 
such stipulation was made. 

Mr. HANBURY: My hon. Friend 
is misinformed. Such a stipulation was 
undoubtedly made. But in 1894, at 
the Postal Conference at Hobart, they 
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proclaimed that even the reduction to 
2}d. had cost the colonies £40,000 a 
year, and that penny postage with 
England would be most undesirable. 
They objected not only to penny postage 
between this country and Australia, but 
also to the proposal of a penny postage 
from this country to Australia, but not 
from Australia to this country. They 
objected to both schemes because they 
would have the effect of reducing their 
own inland and intercolonial postage to 
ld. from the 2d. at which it stood at 
present, and would involve the colonies 
in a further loss of £250,000 a year. 
Even last year the raised 
similar objections. There was a Con- 
ference at Hobart, which declared that 
the hon. Member for Canterbury’s sug- 
gestion was inopportune, and which 
rejected not only Imperial penny post- 
age, but even the reduction of the 
present 23d. rate to 2d. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: The 
convention at Hobart was a convention 
of Postmasters General, who passed reso- 
lutions drawn up by officials holding 
positions similar to those at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. The Prime Ministers of 
several of the colonies had repudiated— 
and their communications were in the 
hands of the British Post Oftice—the 
action of the Postmasters General, and 
stated that they would accept England’s 
offer. 

Mr. HANBURY said that, if the 
Prime Ministers were in favour of the 
Scheme, it was curious that the Post- 
masters General were allowed to overrule 
them. But what would the Scheme cost 
this country? Already there was a 
heavy loss on all foreign and colonial 
mails, and the larger proportion of 
the loss was the colonial mails. 
' The contracts for foreign and colonial 
packet service cost £580,000 a year ; the | 
sea services performed by the colonies | 
cost £80,000 ; and the payment for land 


colonies 


on 
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letters from this country to the colonies, 


£170,000 ; postage from this country 
to countries abroad, £455,000 ; total, 
£625,000. That was loss on the 
foreign and colonial service of £175,000, 
If the charge were to be 1d. instead of 
24d. that loss would be further increased 
by something like £102,000, and would 
then be over a quarter of a million. But 
his hon. Friend maintained that, to a 


a 


large extent, this loss was purely arti- 


ficial, because the contracts made with 
the different lines of steamers were more 
in the shape of subsidies to those lines 
than in the interests of the postal service, 
But, leaving contracts out of the ques- 
tion, all the powers which the Post Office 
possessed were these. In regard to 
foreign vessels carrying mails, they had 
an arrangement by which they might 
limit the charge for carriage to 14d. per 
pound in certain cases, and to 1d. per 
pound in other cases. With regard to 
British vessels, the Post Office were by 
law empowered to require letters to be 
carried at 1d. per pound in certain cases 
and at jd. per pound in other cases. 
That was for sea passage alone, and 
leaving out the cost of carriage overland. 
The average cost of carrying letters in 
the United Kingdom was 3d. a letter, 
of which cost the 
rail amounted to 4d. per letter. 
Collection cost one-eighth, and _ that 
brought the cost to three-eighths of a 
penny. Then they had to calculate for 
a reply letter, which might involve }d. 
for conveyance by rail and one-eighth for 
delivery, making altogether 3d. There- 
fore, if the Department were to use the 
power they had of requiring British 
steamers, to take 
those letters, they should be paying at 


conveyance by 


without contracts, 


least 1jd. to those steamers for ocean 
carriage alone, leaving altogether out of 
calculation what they should have to pay 
for transit across the Continent. There 
fore it was quite clear that the scheme 





transit abroad amounted to £140,000 ;| could not be carried out unless they 


total, £800,000. The return we obtained 
for that was as follows :—Postage on 
Mr. Hanbury. 


| . *,* 
| were to require British steamers to carry 
|letters at rates a great deal lower than 


b. 
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they were under any obligation to carry 
for at the present moment. He sub- 
mitted, then, that he had been able to 
show his hon. Friend three things—in 
the first place, that the colonies were not 
in favour of it ; in the second place, that 
it entailed a very heavy loss on this 
country ; and, thirdly, that, even if the 
Department were to do away with mail 
contracts altogether and simply avail 
themselves of their legal right to send 
letters at a certain rate per pound by 
ordinary vessels not working under 
contract, they should still have to pay a 
very much larger sum than was contem- 
plated under his hon. Friend’s penny 
arrangement. With regard to the agri- 
cultural parcel post, some very fair 
arguments had been brought forward 
in its favour, but there were one or two 
difficulties to which he should like to 
direct attention. In the first place, it 
would be an entire departure from the 
practice of the Post Office to give 
differential rates for different kinds of 
produce. Fora Government Department 
to accord different treatment to different 
products, whether of agriculture or of 
manufacture, would at once lay it open 
to the charge of favouritism. But sup- 
posing they were to risk the dangers of 
differential rates, how were they to dis- 
criminate between what was agricultural’ 
produce and what was not? They would 
have to examine nearly every parcel, and 
the work which that would entail on the 


various post offices would be very con- 


siderable indeed. 
further point. 


Then there was a 
Was the benefit of this 
agricultural parcel post to be extended 
to foreign agricultural products as well 
as English, or not? If it was to be 
extended to foreign agricultural products 
he thought the chances were that it would 
not very much benefit the English farmer. 
Was the House prepared to take a new 
departure and agree that English butter, 
for instance, sent from London to York 
should be charged at a different rate 
from foreign butter sosent? That would 
be a direct protection for English 
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produce. And if they were going to 
protect the farmer, he thought the 
fisherman would have an equally good 
claim. But to his mind, the main 
objection to an agricultural parcel post 
was this, that, in the long run, he 
believed that, so far from benefitting the 
agricultural districts, it might be to their 
very great detriment. Because, after all, 
who were the people who had hitherto 
taken most advantage of the parcel post ? 
Why, it was the wholesale traders. They 
had better means of packing, their goods 
were better known by advertisement, 
and the fear of the Post Office was that, 
so far from benefitting the agriculturist 
and the village shopkeeper, the result 
would be that the large traders would 
send a great deal more from London and 
the great towns into the villages even 
than they did at present. With regard 
to the question of the reduction of rates 
on parcels, he was bound to say that he 
thought 55 per cent. of the postal rate 
was high, especially for the smaller 
parcels, but when his hon. Friend 
reviled the officials of the Post Office with 
being responsible for this, he showed an 
ignorance of the facts which was not 
usual with him. For what was the fact? 
It was not the permanent officials, but 
this House which was _ responsible, 
because this House passed an Act bind- 
ing the Department to the present rates 
till 1903, and, therefore, until 1903 it 
was impossible to break the arrangement 
come to with the railway companies. 
His hon. Friend went on to deal with 
other points, and he said—Why not 
cheapen the communications with 
France? But,as a matter of fact, the 
foreign postage was not remunerative at 
present, and he did not know why, for 
the sake of the richer class who carry on 
communication with the Continent, they 
should reduce the rates on letters to the 
Continent at a cost to the general tax- 
payer. He should have said that if any- 
body deserved to be benefitted it was the 
man who sent letters at the ld. rate by 
inland postage, because, undoubtedly, on 
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alone, there 
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and on that service 
was a direct gain to 
the Exchequer. Then complaint was 
made that we had not yet got 
the parcel post with the United States. 
That was not the fault of the British 
Post Office ; it was the fault of the 
authorities of the United States. He 
believed that in the United States the 
parcel post was conducted on a totally 
different system from that which pre- 
vailed in any foreign country. To a 
large extent it was dealt with under 
contract by certain private firms. 
Reference had again been made to 
guarantees for the extension of postal 
and telegraphic facilities in rural dis- 
tricts, and objection was taken to the 
system of gathering in paltry sums as 
guarantees as a set-off against loss in 
extension. But how did hon. Gentle- 
men know that those small sums repre- 
sented the whole loss that would accrue 
to the Post Office? Once abolish the 
system of guarantees, and where was the 
system of facilities to the smaller and 
thinly-populated districts to end? Was 
any limit of population to be laid down ? 
Besides, what an opening to favouritism 
on the part of the Post Office the system 
would lead to. One hon. Member after 
another would claim facilities for his 
county or district, and all kinds of 
charges of political influence would be 
made. It was surely a sounder principle 
that when postal and telegraphic facili- 
ties were to be extended the need for 
them should be tested by means of 
guarantee whether they were likely to 
be remunerative in particular districts. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The second-class 
sorters was one of the subjects which 
had been specially referred to the Tweed- 
mouth Committee. The delay was not 
due to the Treasury, but it was impos- 
sible so long as the subject was under the 
consideration of the Committee for him 
to express any opinion. As to the rate 
for parcels, and the suggestion why 
certain parcels should not be sent by 
luggage trains at a reduced rate, he was 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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not sure how far the agreement with the 
railway companies extended to passenger 
trains ; but he promised to make in- 
quiries on the point. The suggestion 
appeared to him to be in some respects a 
good one, but at present he thought the 
statutory agreement with the companies 
extended to the carriage of parcels, how- 
ever sent. He believed that arrange- 
ments had already been made, or were 
on the point of being made, by which 
orders could be given for ordnance maps 
at the Post Offices and payment made 
there. That arrangement would not 
only be a convenience to the public, but 
of advantage to the Exchequer. There 
would be some difficulty in keeping a 
stock of maps in small country post 
offices. A Departmental Committee 
had been appointed for the purpose of 
seeing how all the subjects could be 
dealt with, and no doubt this point 
would be investigated, though he ima- 
gined that there were difficulties in the 
way of the suggestion. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked what 
the right hon. Gentleman’s intentions 
were with reference to the publication 
of Welsh names in the monthly guide? 

Mr. HANBURY said, that he 
would consult the Postmaster General 
on the point, but he could give no 
pledge. He would, however, certainly 
do his best to have the suggestion as to 
the register carried out. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) joined in the protest that had been 
made against the arrangement by which 
the Postmaster General was not in that 
House, where he was represented by a 
right hon. Gentleman who, however 
able, could only speak at second hand 
and was without initiative authority. 
In the last Parliament the Secretary to 
the Admiralty and himself were attacked 
from time to time because the Admiralty 
was only represented in that House by 
two Ministers, the First Lord being in 
another place. The Admiralty was, 
however, represented by two of its 
executive officers, but even that did not 
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satisfy the right hon. Member (Mr. 
Hanbury). What was the case now ? 
The Post Office was not represented by 
a single Minister having responsible 
connection with the Department. He 
was astonished at the tameness with 
which the present Opposition—{ Minis- 
terial laughter|—submitted to an ar- 
rangement which was without parallel 
in recent times. The Vote for which 
the right hon. Member pretended to be 
responsible that night amounted in the 
aggregate to 11 millions, and the Navy 
Vote was ordinarily not more than 14 
millions. The exceptional ability of the 
right hon. Member did not justify this 
very exceptional situation. The right 
hon. Member had not attempted to reply 
seriously to the protest that had been 
made, and, in truth, the question was 
not one for him to answer. It was a 
question for the Leader of the House or 
for the Minister who was responsible for 
the arrangement. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 


*THE CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
If that is so, the matter cannot be dis- 
cussed on this Vote. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
question, Sir, that I am discussing is the 
fact that the Postmaster General is not 
a Member of this House. 


*THE CHAIRMAN: I understood 
the hon. Member to say that the reason 
of that was that the Postmaster General 
had been appointed by the Leader of the 
House or some other Minister. If that 
is so, the matter cannot be discussed on 
this Vote. The official acts of the Post- 
master General or his failure to perform 
some official act can alone be debated. 
In the discussion which the Committee 
has carried on no criticism has been 
passed upon the fact that the Postmaster 
General is in another place. The criti- 
cism which has been passed has been 
upon the fact that the Secretary to the 
Treasury is the Minister who is called 
pon to reply in this House to any 
attack that may be made upon the 
Department, 
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Mr. E. ROBERTSON observed that 


in previous Parliaments he had himself 
moved the reduction of a Minister’s 
salary on the express ground that the 
Minister did not sit in that House. 
However, he would not pursue the 
matter further. The protest had been 
made, and he was glad of it. He 
would not goas far as to say that all the 
Ministers ought to have seats in the 
House of Commons, but he contended 
that the heads of Departments—cer- 
tainly the head of so great a Department 
as the Post Office—ought to be in that 
House. In any case, the Postmaster 
General ought not to be represented by 
a Minister who was not even his own 
subordinate. 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, that 
after the Debate and the assurance given 
by the right hon. Gentleman, he begged 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether, in the 
event of the Amendment being with- 
drawn, it would be possible for an hon. 
Member to move the reduction of the 
amount of the Vote by a higher sum ? 


*Tue CHAIRMAN : Certainly. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DALZIEL: I should like to 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£2,500, the Amendment standing in the 
name of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: That 
ment is not in order, because 
with a particular item. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, he would move 
on the main Vote the reduction of the 
sum by £2,000. He did not wish to 
prolong the Debate, as he thought that 
nearly everything that could be said on 
this subject had been said. It was 
necessary, however, to move the Amend- 
ment in order to take the opinion of the 
House on this question. He agreed 
entirely with every word that fell from 
the late Civil Lord. {The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had, on the whole, 


Amend 
it deals 
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given satisfactory replies, but the whole 
position he had taken up was an argument 
in favour of making the right hon. Gentle- 
man Postmaster General, and not a 
defence of the present system. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
present arrangement was really an ad- 
vantage, because by it he obtained a 
knowledge of the inner working of the 
Post Office which it was very desirable 
the Treasury should obtain. If it was 
useful for the Treasury to represent the 
Post Office, why should they not repre- 
sent the Army, the Admiralty, the 
Board of Trade, and the Home Office ? 
If knowledge was advisable in the case 
of one Department it was also advisable 
in the case of all the others. The case 
against such an arrangement in other 
Departments was not so strong, because 
other Departments had a representative 
in both Houses ; but in the case of the 
Post Office there absolutely was not a 
representative at all in the House of 
Therefore he contended that 
a case had been made out that under the 
presert system it was practically impos- 
sible to get adequate attention given in 
the House to matters affecting the Post 
Office. He had no complaint to make 
against the present Postmaster General, 
who was one of the most industrious and 
courteous of Postmasters General ; but 
that was not the question. The question 
was whether hon. Members who received 
complaints were to go to the Post Office 
and lay them there, or whether they 
should be enabled to do in the House in 
five minutes what would probably take 
hours or days to do in the other way. 
The Postmaster General ought to be in 
the House of Commons in daily com- 
munication with hon. Members, and to 
listen to and reply to the arguments put 
forward by them. He hoped that by 
the Division hon. Members would make 
their protest against the present arrange- 
ment, and dissociate themselves from any 
responsibility for it. 

Masor RASCH desired to reply to 


some remarks of his hon, Friend the 


Mr, Dalziel, 
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Member for Battersea on the question of 
the employment of reserve soldiers, 
His hon. Friend objected to the pre- 
ferential employment of reserve soldiers 
on the ground that there was a large 
class of civilians who were physically less 
capable than soldiers, and weaker than 
them. His hon. Friend knew, as well 
as he did, that some 6,000 men were 
enlisted last year, called ‘‘ specials,”’ 
who were under 18 years of age, under 
5 ft. 4in. in height, and under 32 in, 
round the chest. If physical weakness 
constituted a claim to Government em- 
ployment, as his hon. Friend seemed to 
think, surely these men had a claim. 
He did not suggest that the reserve 
soldier was perfect, but he had given 
up years of his life to be shot at for his 
country, and he did think that con- 
stituted a by no means smal] claim. 
Old soldiers who went about the country 
houseless, workless, and in rags consti- 
tuted the greatest deterrent to recruiting 
that could be imagined, and might 
ultimately force us back upon conscrip- 
tion. 


Question put— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £6,440,120, be 
granted for the said Services.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 39; 
Noes, 111.—(Division List No. 86,) 


Dr. TANNER (Mid Cork) said, he 
wished once more to call attention to 
the grievances of rural postmen in 
Treland. They were badly paid and 
clothed, and had to go long distances in 
in discharge of their duties. He had 
called the attention of several Post- 
masters General to the subject, and he 
hoped it would now receive attention 
with a view to remedying the evils 
complained of. 

Mr. HANBURY said, if the hon. 
Member could produce any specific cases 
of hardship they would be looked into. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum not exceeding £536,607, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1897, for the Expense 
of the Post Office Packet Service.” 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS desired to know 
whether in the subsidies granted to 
several steamers conveying the mails be- 
tween England, the colonies, and other 
parts, it would not be possible for the 
Post Office to bring some pressure to 
bear on the steamship companies owning 
certain lines of vessels to give employ- 
ment to a larger proportion of British 
and colonial seamen. He did not go 
quite so far as some men on this particu- 
lar point. He recognised that much of 
the money paid for the Post Office service 
came from the Empire as a whole, and 
to which India, and Lascars and coolies 
contributed their proportionate share. 
If, therefore, there was any field for the 
employment of Lascars and coolies, other 
things being equal, they had the same 
claim with the English sailor and the 
Australian stoker. But he thought the 
Lascar was employed by steamship com- 
panies, not because he was an Imperial 
taxpayer, and the coolie, not because he 
was one of many millions of ‘people who 
claimed the protection of the British 
Empire, but frequently because, first, 
neither of the two had the capacity to 
combine, secondly, because he had not 
the incentive to organise, and thirdly, 
because he was alleged to be able to work 
in climates where the British seaman 
could not. Against the Lascars, as 
Lascars, he should be the last man to 
raise a single word of protest. He 
had nothing to say against any people 
either because of race, religion, or 
colour. But in this case, colonial 
workmen, and the Trades Councils of 
Sydney, Melbourne, and other big cities 
of the Australian colonies stated that the 
Lascars and coolies were employed in 
carrying the mails simply because they 
were cheaper animals than the British 
sailor, and, as a consequence, British 
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labour was considerably jeopardised. 
For instance, a Lascar could be kept at 
from threepence to sixpence per day, as 
against from one to two shillings for either 
a colonial or British sailor. These men 
were employed only because of their 
cheapness, and the argument in favour 
of their selection was not so strong as it 
used to be. It was formerly urged that 
the English sailor was not amenable to 
discipline, was not sober or regular in 
his conduct. Those were objections 
which certainly could not be brought 
against the English sailor of to-day. He 
repeated that the Lascars and _ coolies 
were employed solely because of the 
cheapness of their labour. Certain lines 
of steamers owned by particular ship- 
owners who refused to employ Lascars 
and coolies had had to go under because 
of the unfair competition, resulting in 
the cheap rates for carrying mails, of 
other companies employing Lascars. A 
Lascar did not serve a ship nearly so 
well as a sailor belonging to an English 
speaking race, and for his own part, in 
any time of emergency, he would rather 
have 10 Englishmen and _half-a-dozen 
Australians than 50 or 60 Lascars or 
coolies. The Members on the other side 
of the House came into office by advo- 
cating Bills for the marking of meat, the 
exclusion of foreign cattle and aliens, 
and the giving of some relief to depressed 
agriculture. They made a Government 
Measure of the question of the exclusion 
of aliens. There he did not agree with 
them. He did not believe that aliens 
should be excluded. He would place 
aliens and British workmen on the same 
level of competition, but he declared that 
it was not fair for the Post Office to be 
continually subsidising large steamship 
lines, and especially those survivals in 
the steamship lines that were only able 
to compete with other people because 
they employed Lascars and coolies at a 
low rate of wages, and under conditions 
that did not comply with the terms of 
the general Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 1891. They got him for 
2G 
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3d. a day and his rice and curry, and he | tent, and declare that the moneys voted 
was housed and fed and clothed under | by the Imperial Parliament for the con- 
conditions that no English-speaking man | _veyance of mails should not be used, as 
would tolerate for a single moment. The | | they were used, as subsidies to buttress 


hon. Member for Cardiff put this on his | 
election placards, and spread it all over 
the town :— 

“He was in favour, if elected, of British | 
boilers being made by British hands, and should 
be stoked in British ships by British sailors.” 
Where was the hon. Member for Cardiff 
that night? Let him stand up in his 
place and support him, not for the ex- 
clusion of Lascars and coolies, but for 
the enforcement of the fair-wages Reso- 
lution. He certainly thought the friends 
of the English soldier, and above all of 
the English sailor, ought to stand up for 
them that night. The complaint was 


that the English sailor was leaving the. 


Mercantile Marine, and that every step 
should be taken to secure him employ- 
ment after he had been driven out by 
the Lascar, the coolie, the Japanese, and 
the Chinaman. He thought those Gen- 
tlemen would be of more assistance if 


they were to remove the causes that 
drove the English sailor away from his 
ship and to keep him at his work under 
conditions that would insure him some- 


thing like decent treatment. The Post 
Office was the greatest sinner in this re- 
spect. It gave its contracts to the very 


lines of steamers that employed the, 


largest proportion of Lascars and coolies, 
against whom it was impossible for the 
ordinary member of the Mercantile 
Marine to compete. So far as soldiers’ 


clothing was concerned, the Government | 


had practically said that it should be 
made under decent conditions in the 
Government Clothing Factories at Pim- 
lico and elsewhere. 
kill sweating in the East End of London | 
than anything else. The result was that | 
the widows and children of men who had 


That did more to! 


up companies which employed foreign, 
cheap, low, and sweated labour to an 
extent which they would not do if they 
‘had not the advantages of these Im- 
perial subsidies. Take one example. The 
P. and O. employed the largest propor- 
tionate number of coolies. The Orient 
Company had been practically unable to 
compete with the P. and O., because 
they felt morally bound to give employ- 
ment to British sailors and others who 
paid the rates from which the subsidy 
they received was drawn. The P. and 
O. had no such scruple of conscience, 
with the result that men were attracted 
from work in India, which they could 
do better than stoking and sailoring, 
and were put on board these vessels, 
in many cases _ineftlicient 
By countenancing steamship companies 
| that employed Lascars and coolies as he 
had described, the Government were put- 
ting a premium on thesweatingof English 
labour, and practically, though perhaps 
unintentionally, driving a large number 
of English sailors from their legitimate 
sphere of employment. This had been 
| the effect of the system adopted by the 
P. and O. Company, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would represent 
| to the Postmaster General the necessity 
'of communicating with the manager of 
| that Company on the matter, and of 
| telling him that Lascars should not be 
penalised because they could live on 3d. 
|a day and their rice and curry, and that 
Englishmen should not be thrown out of 
employment because they could not exist 
on the same conditions. [‘* Hear, 
-hear!’’] He thought the subsidies 
were quite large enough for English 
sailors to be employed ; if not, they 


sailors. 


been killed in the Army were now getting | might be increased. He would point 
employment under better conditions, out to hon. Members opposite who had 
and if the Army could do this, he said | preached the parable of British labour in 
the Post Office could also follow that | | the last election, that here was an oppor- 
example, even if it were to a limited ex- ‘tunity for them to put their sentiments 


Mr. John Burns. \ 
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into practice. Let them insist on it| 
being laid down as a condition of the 
Fair Wages Resolution, not that Lascars 
should be excluded, but that a fair 
chance of employment under decent con- 
ditions should be given to British seamen 
in British postal work. If a hint of 
that kind was given to the manager of 
the P. and O. Company, he would soon 
adapt himself to the conditions, and 
employ a larger number of British sea- 
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And it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


MILITARY MANQGEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 





men. And little would really be lost by 
doing so, all things considered, for it, 
took thrice the number of Lascars to} 
work a ship and the boilers than would | 
be necessary if Englishmen were en- | 

ged, and the work was not done so| 


efficiently. He had been urged by} 


trades councils, seamen’s organisations, | 
and members of the legislatures of many | 


of our colonies, no less than by organisa. 
tions at home, to bring this matter 
under the attention of the Government, | 
and he had then fulfilled his promise to 
do so. He did not go all the way with 
some of the colonial organisations, but 
he at least concurred heartily with them 
in asking that British sailors should 
have fair play. In conclusion, he begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£100. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, 
there could be no question that the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Battersea was a very important one, 
and he should like to know what answer 
had been given by the Postmaster 
General to the representations from 
Australia that contracts should not be 
given to the P. and O., or any other 
company which employed Lascars and 
coolies to the exclusion of British sailors. 
He also desired to make a protest 
against the large sums granted in 
relation to the packet services, amount- 
ing to £435,000 being charged to the 
Post Office—up to 1868 the sums were 
charged to the Admiralty. Neither in 
Germany or in America were such 
subsidies charged to the Post Office De- | 
partment. 





PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (DETERMINA- 
TION OF DIFFERENCES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 

*Mr. HANBURY moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

Dr. TANNER objected, under the 
Rules, to the Bill being taken after mid- 
night. 

*Mr. HANBURY said he would have 
to withdraw the Bill if there was any 
further opposition to it. It wag a Bill 
intended for the benefit of a portion of 
Treland ; and he would not feel justified, 
if there was any further opposition from 
Irish Members, in going on with it. 

Dr. TANNER was surprised the 
right hon. Gentleman objected to the 
objection from the Opposition side of 
the House, in view of the opposition 
raised to the Bill by Members on the 
Government side. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether it | PUBLIC ere } ada (No. 2) 
was not the fact that the money sup-| 
posed to be taken under the Bill had| Read 2°, and sa cea for To-morrow, 
already been spent, that the Treasury | 
were in a hobble, and could not drop | _ 
the Bill? 

*Mr. HANBURY said the Treasury | METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
were in no hobble. He understood BILL 
that the late Government spent a cer-| Second Reading dete till To. 
tain amount of money without autho- | morrow. 
rity [a /augh|, but the moment he} 
entered office he refused to allow any | 
more money to be spent until this Bill| proneRtRs ACTS (NORFOLK AND 
had received the sanction of the House. SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : How much was | 
spent without authority by the late} 
Government ? 


*Mr. HANBURY: About £1,200. | ; 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then you will; “AW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


have to get a Bill for it. Second Reading deferred till To 
| morrow. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- | 
day, 23rd April. 


| Second Reading deferred till To 
| morrow. 


TITHE REDEMPTION BILL. 


| 
| 
| Second Reading deferred till To- 
| morrow. 


EDINBURGH GEN SGISTE | 
" Bo” on | BALLOT ACT (1872) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
| day, 22nd April. 


Second Reading deferred till To-| 


morrow, 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) BOROUGH FUNDS ACT (1872) 
ILL. AMENDMENT. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday} . Bill to amend The Borough Funds 
next. Act (1872), ordered to be brought in by 


Sir Albert Rollit, Sir John Leng, Mr. 
Bingham, and Mr, Whiteley ; presented 
and read 1°; to be read 2° on Monday 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) next, and to be printed.—[ Bill 174.] 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow; 





| LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
| AMENDMENT (No. 2.) 
Bill to amend the Local Government 

TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES). Act, 1894 ; ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Spicer and Mr. 
Wingfield-Digby ; presented and read 1°; 
to be read 2° upon Monday next, and 
to be printed.—[Bill 175.] 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
. : Adjourned at Ten minutes after 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. Twelve o'clock. 
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EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
CODE (SCOTLAND.) 
Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. Partick): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate, whether he is aware that strong 
Friday, 10th April 1896. representations have been made by the 
Glasgow and Govan School Boards 
silence against the provision in the Scotch 
Evening Continuation School Code, by 
GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL [n.1.] which no grant under Section 10 (b) is 
Ordered, that Standing Order 204 be| to be made in respect of a pupil study- 
suspended, and that the Bill be now read | ing less than two subjects: Whether the 
a second time.—(Dr. Farquharson.) Committee of the Privy Council will be 
prepared to modify this provision, 
especially in regard to advanced subjects 
and in respect of full-grown pupils ; and, 
whether, in view of the pressure caused 
by the adjournment of the House, he 
can make any arrangements by which 
QUESTIONS. further time can be given for considera- 
| tion of the Question. 
——— | *fue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
|Cuartes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
TRUCK BILL. |Andrew’s Universities): I am aware 
*Si CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | that representations have been made 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Sec-| with regard to the provision in the Even- 
retary of State for the Home Depart-|ing Continuation Code referred to, but 
ment, when he hopes to be in a position | although not prepared to say that there 
to introduce the Truck Bill dealing with are not sound educational reasons for the 
Fines and Deductions from Wages. |provision, the Department will give 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE rFor|time for further consideration of the 
mE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir matter by submitting to Parliament a 
Marrnew Wnuirte Ripiey, Lancashire,| Minute modifying the Code in the 
Blackpool) : Either one day next week | desired direction, which will extend the 
or quite early in the following week ;| opportunity for discussion, should the 
and on Monday I shall lay on the table} hon. Member desire to take advantage 
the memorandum, asked for by the hon. | of it. 
Member for Haddingtonshire, explaining; Mr. PARKER SMITH: It would, 
the state of the law with regard to the | perhaps, be for the convenience of the 
truck question. | House, if I were to withdraw the Motion 
which I have put down for to-night. 


Bill read 2°, and committed. 





RICHMOND PARK. 
Mr. T. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, GRAND JURIES (IRELAND). 
Kingston): I beg to ask the First Com-| Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
missioner of Works, whether he is now | kenny): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
ina position to give the public the} to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whe- 
iuility of entering and leaving Rich-| ther Irish grand juries are legally bound 
mond Park by the gate at the end of|to advertise for tenders for the various 
Chisholm Road. contracts for the departments of the 
‘Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or | public service which they control, and 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dove.as, Kent,| which are paid for out of the public 
St. Augustine’s): I am of opinion that|funds; whether he is aware that the 
this would be a great public convenience ;| grand jury of the county of Kilkenny 
and, after consulting the Ranger, I have| recently gave a printing contract for a 
given instructions that a suitable gate|term of seven years without having 
shall be placed there, to be opened for | invited tenders by advertisement in the 
public use in the daytime, as soon as | local press, and at a cost of several hun- 
possible. dred pounds to the rates more than the 
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work would be done for if left open to 
competition ; and, whether he proposes 
to take any and what action in the 
matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour), asked 
that the Question should be postponed 
until Monday next. 


Friendly Societies 


ZULULAND. 

*Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE (Beth- 
nal Green, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
his attention has been drawn toa proclama- 
tion published at page 215 of the Natal 
Government Gazette of the 25th February 
last, in which, under the heading “Rules 
and Regulations for the disposal of 
Erven,” or sites, “in the Township of 
Nondweni, Zululand,” at Clauses 4, 13, 
18, 20, and throughout the proclama- 
tion, words are used which will effectually 
preclude all the British Indian subjects 
of Her Majesty from acquiring or occupy- 
ing land within that township for pur- 
poses of business or residence, while 
enabling others, who are not subjects of 
Her Majesty but because they are “ per- 
sons of European birth or descent,” to do 
so; whether similar prohibitory provi- 
sions have been in force with regard to 
another township called Eshave, since 
1891 ; whether he is aware that only two 
years before that time, in 1889, British 
Indian subjects were allowed to pur- 
chase land in the township of Melmoth 
to the value of nearly £2,000 ; and, if 
so, whether any cause has been shown 
for now precluding them from the exer- 
cise of a similar right in reference to the 
townships of Eshave and Nondweni; 
and, whether, as such _ prohibition 
is an interference with the right of 
British subjects to acquire property in 
any part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
based merely on the question of colour, 
thereby constituting a direct viola- 
tion of the gracious assurance given by 
Her Majesty to the people of India in 
1858, he will take immediate steps to 
arrest legislation of this description by 
the Governments of Natal and other 
parts of Her Majesty’s dominions in 
Africa, and order the elimination of all 
such regulations with regard to the town- 
ships of Eshave and Nondweni as pre- 
clude British Indian subjects from 
acquiring property therein ? 

Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamsertai, 
Birmingham, W.): The proclamations 
relating to the townships of Nondweni 
and Eshave do, as stated by the hon. 
Member, exclude those who are not of 
European birth or descent from purchas- 
ing or holding land, but the purchase of 
land by British Indians at Melmoth in 
1889 does not appear to have been 
reported to the Colonial Office. I have 
been informed that a petition on the 
subject from the Indian community of 
Natal, dated March 11th, is on its way, 
and I propose to give the subject my 
careful attention when the petition 
arrives. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (COMPULSORY 
DECLARATION). 

Mr. W.J.GALLOWAY (Manchester, 
S.W.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether he is aware that 
a resolution was unanimously passed at 
the recent conference of friendly societies 
held in London on Thursday, 26th 
March, urging upon the Government the 
abolition of the compulsory declaration 
now necessary before a Magistrate or 
Commissioner of Oaths when rules of 
such societies have to be amended; 
whether he will cause inquiries to be 
made into the large amount of dissatis- 
faction caused to friendly societies owing 
to the necessity of this declaration ; and, 
whether, in view of this resolution, the 
Government, in the Bill which they 
propose to introduce in order to con- 
solidate the Friendly Societies Acts, will 
abolish such declaration ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): I have not seen the reso- 
lution referred to, nor has it been com- 
municated to the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. If it is sent to me, I will, of 
course, consider it. But, as at present 
advised, I am not prepared, as I told the 
hon. Member on the 24th March, to 
abolish the declaration. 

Mr. GALLOWAY : If the resolution 
is forwarded to him, will the right hon. 
Gentleman favourably consider the first 
part of the resolution ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : I have already stated why 
I do not think it possible to do so. 
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EXHIBITION BUILDINGS (SOUTH 
KENSINGTON). 

Sir HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 
§.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whether a sum of £10,000 was 
originally put down in the Estimates of 
the current year for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Exhibition buildings at 
Soith Kensington, and was struck out by | 
the Treasury ; and, if so, on what grounds ; 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to proceed at an early date 
with the buildings for which plans have 
been long prepared, and which are 
urgently needed for the accommodation 
and proper exhibition of the valuable 
collections in the Museum ? 

THE SECRETARY v0 tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanpury, Preston) : 
The proposal to which I assume my hon. 
Friend refers was to submit an estimate 
of £10,000, as a first instalment of | 
£97,000, for providing, not exhibition | 
rooms, as he seems to suppose, but 
offices, a students’ court, and an un- 
packing yard. This scheme was post- 
poned by the late Government on the | 
ground of want of funds, and by the) 
present Government for the additional | 
reason that the question of offices in 
connection with the educational side of 
the Science and Art Department is 
materially affected by the proposals of 
the Education Bill which is now before 
the House. 

In answer to a further question by 
Mr. T, Loven (Islington, W.), 

Mr. HANBURY said: A broad dis- 
tinction ought to be drawn between the 
museum and the educational offices. The 
proposal that came before us referred 
principally to the educational offices. 


LABOUR CORRESPONDENTS (NORTH 
WALES). 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether he will take 
steps to appoint two Labour correspon- 
dents for North Wales, one for the 
quarrying, and one for the lead-mining 

ricts, 
*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : Arrange- 
ments have already been made with a 
local correspondent in North Wales for 
the supply of information with regard to 
both the groups of industries mentioned 
im the Question. The first report will 
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appear in the Labour Gazette to be pub- 
lished on April 15th. It is not at 
present proposed to supplement these 
arrangements by a sub-division of 
districts. 


; RATHDOWN UNION. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he is aware that the Guardians 
of the Rathdown Union have for a 
couple of years in hand the sum of £500, 
given to them for the express purpose of 
building labourers’ cottages, and that 
the Medical Officer of the Union has 
reported that several cottages were re- 
quired ; and whether, seeing that the 
Local Government Board nearly a year 
ago wrote to the Guardians warning 
them that if the cottages were not built 
they would be obliged to exercise their 
rights under the Labourers’ Acts and 
order them to be built, he will state 
whether any cottages have yet been 
built ; and, if not, what action have the 
Local Government Board taken in pur- 
suance of their expressed determination 
to have cottages built in this Union. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A sum 
of £537, representing the share of this 
Union in the Labourers’ Cottages Grant 
of 1890, is available for the erection of 
cottages in the Union. The Guardians 
in November last made a scheme for the 
erection of cottages, but as the publica- 
tion of the necessary notices, etc., under 
the Labourers Acts occupies some con- 
siderable time, the Local Government 
Board have not yet received the applica- 
tion for a Provisional Order confirming 
the scheme. 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR = asked 
whether it was not the fact that the 
Local Government Board wrote to these 
Guardians threatening to build the 
cottages themselves. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
perfectly true that they wrote to the 
Guardians. 


EGYPTIAN ARMY. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the negroes enlisted in the 
Egyptian Army for the Soudanese 
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service, imposed on all the Egyptian 
Army, are enlisted by force ; and whether 
the negroes lately taken for service in 
British East Africa are volunteers ! 

THe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. GerorcE 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): The 
majority of the Soudanese troops in the 
Egyptian Army have enlisted voluntarily ; 
but a certain number who were born in 
Egypt are conscripts, the conscription 
applying to them similarly with other 
natives. The Soudanese lately recruited 
for police service in British East Africa 
are volunteers. 


RIFLE RANGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, whether the experience of the 
past two years has proved that the Dun- 
cannon rifle range, county Wexford, 
which the Government holds under 
lease, is well suited for the new or Lee- 
Metford rifle; and, whether the com- 
panies of the 2nd Battalion East India 
Regiment, stationed at Kilkenny and 
Waterford, will be sent as usual to Dun- 
cannon for musketry practice ; if not, 
whether he will take steps to prevent 
this range remaining unused when the 
recruits who are now practising there 
have finished their course ¢ 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PowE.t- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): The range 
at Duncannon is safe for the Lee- 
Metford rifle; but it is not suitable for 
all practices, and at certain states of the 
tide it cannot be used. Arrangements 
have been made for the 2nd Battalion 
East Kent Regiment (which is presumed 
to be the battalion referred to in the 
Question) to fire this year at Kilworth, 
where the ample space allows of several 
battalions carrying out military exercises 
together. 


KASSALA. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the Government have any 
reason to believe that it is contemplated 
by Italy to evacuate Kassala partially 
or entirely; whether the Government 
still attach supreme importance to the 


Mr.‘ William’ Allen. 
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retention of Kassala by the Italian 
forces ; and, whether any order has been 
sent to the Officer in charge of the 
Egyptian forces suggesting that any 
further forward movement should be 
delayed ? 

Mr. CURZON: I must ask the hon. 
Member to excuse me from giving him 
the information he solicits. It is unde- 
sirable, and would, I think, he unprece- 
dented to make any public statement 
with regard to intended operations 
either by the Italian or Egyptian 
forces. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could not answer 
that part of the Question referring to 
the importance of the retention of 
Kassala by the Italian forces 4 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; I am not 
going to be tempted to give a reply toa 
Question which I have already, in the 
public interest, declined to answer. 


[ Cheers. | 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether he can state the date on which 
the complete form of the Colonial Office 
Dispatch in regard. to affairs in the 
Transvaal was received by President 
Kruger ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I presume 
that the hon. Member refers to my Dis- 
patch of February 4. I am unable to 
say on what exact date President 
Kruger received a copy of that Dis 
patch ; but it must have been in his 
hands shortly before March 6, when it 
was commented upon in the Pretoria 
newspapers. 


MATABELELAND. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, what 
steps have been taken by the Imperial 
Government for the protection of the 
lives and property of British subjects in 
Matabeleland ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Tle 
authorities in Matabeleland have stated 
that they are strong enough not only te 
hold out for the present, but to take the 
offensive when the whites in the out 
lying districts have been brought in} 
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but that they are not strong enough to 
put down the insurrection. As soon as 
the serious nature of the rising was 
known, Sir Hercules Robinson took 
prompt measures for preparing a relief 
force to be pushed up from the south. 
Colonel Plumer, D.S.O., is accordingly, 
with the assistance of other officers lent 
from the regiments at Cape Town and 
Natal, engaged in raising a force of at 
least 500 men at Mafeking, which will 
start as soon as it is ready, in charge of 
additional arms, ammunition, and food, 
of which there are ample supplies at 
Mafeking, and ought to reach Matabele- 
land within three or four weeks. Sir 
Hercules Robinson has hitherto been of 
opinion that this force will, in conjunc- 
tion with the forces already in Matabele- 
land, be sufficient to cope with and 
crush the insurrection; but he has 
been informed that Her Majesty’s 
Government will sanction any prepara- 
tions which he may consider desirable 
for the prompt and effectual suppression 
of the rising, and that they are pre- 
pared, if he should deem it necessary, 
to reinforce the garrisons at the Cape 
and Natal. Up to this time Sir 


Hercules Robinson has discouraged any 
step of the kind, and has expressed his 
opinion that local forces will be sufficient 


for the purpose. 


ACTION OF MR. FARREN, J.P. 
(COUNTY GALWAY). 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1), whether 
ithas now been brought to his notice 
that the case against Michael Hennessy 
was dismissed with costs; if so, will he 
state from whence he received the 
former information which misled him ; 
and(2) whether, under the circumstances, 
he will advise the Lord Chancellor to 
remove the name of Mr. Farren, the 
gentleman in question, from the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the county of 
Galway ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
matter has been brought under my 
notice by a letter received from the hon. 
Member for East Galway, and on 
further inquiry it now appears that the 
case referred to was dismissed with 
costs; the statement previously made 





that the case was dismissed without 
costs was supplied by Mr. Farren, who in 
making the statement seems to have con- 
fused “ costs” with “expenses.” Costs, I 
understand, in a County Court dismiss 
of this kind, follow the order as a matter 
of course, and not as in Petty Sessions, 
where a special application is necessary. 
It is absurd to suppose that Mr. Farren 
intended to wilfully mislead in the state- 
ment originally made by him, and upon 
the information at present before me I 
can see no reason for taking the course 
suggested in the second paragraph of the 
Question. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg toask Mr. Attorney- 
General, whether it is intended to 
proceed with the Evidence in Criminal 
Cases Bill ? 

Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarp WesstER, Isle of Wight) : 
Certainly. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES. 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 


|whether he is aware that individual 


petitioners against Private Bills are not 
allowed to appear in person before 
Parliamentary Committees, but are com- 
pelled to retain Parliamentary Counsel 
at heavy cost ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will take steps to confer upon 
petitioners against Private Bills the 
rights which are enjoyed by private 
individuals in all Courts of Justice? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): I think the hon. Gentleman 
has put down this Question under a 
misapprehension. I am informed that 
there is no reason why persons should 
not appear themselves instead of by 
counsel. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: Is it not 
the fact that there was a recent decision 
to the contrary ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : No, Sir; I am informed that 
there was no decision contrary to what 
I have said. 
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MORNING SITTINGS. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: On Monday I shall move with 
regard to morning sittings on Tuesdays. 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked 
whether the Motion would apply to next 
Tuesday. 
Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. 


LIQUOR COMMISSION. 

Mr. W. ALLEN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he could state 
the name of the 24th Commissioner of 
the Royal Commission on the Liquor 
Traffic. 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. The 24th Commis- 
sioner will be Lord de Vesci. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was | 
aware that the trade in Ireland pro-| 
tested against the names representing | 
their trade on the Commission, an 
whether, therefore, he would either 
replace some of the present names or add 
other names. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : It would be impossible to add | 
other members without destroying the | 
balance of the Commission, or so greatly | 
increasing its numbers as to make it an | 
unworkable body. Nor is it possible to; 
change the names of gentlemen who| 
have agreed to serve, and who have been | 
appointed by the Crown. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, 
pointed out that the decision in “ 








N.) | 
Sharp | 
v. Wakefield” did not apply to Ireland, | 
and that the licensing law was entirely | 


different from that of England, and | 
asked whether the Government would | 


not appoint someone on the Commission | 
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should be as fully represented as I should 
in other circumstances have desired to 
see it. Ifthe hon. and learned Member 
will look at the eight names represent. 
ing the trade in every part of the United 
Kingdom, he will see that every effort 
has been made by the Government to 
represent the views which they enter- 
tain. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said the hon. 
member for South Tyrone would be 
better than Lord de Vesci, because he 
knew the subject. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
sury: Possibly, but Lord de Vesci is not 
one of those who represents the trade. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And he is abso- 
lutely ignorant of the subject. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
‘Richard M’Ghee, esquire, for the 
County of Louth (South Louth Division). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee :— 


[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. ] 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS. 
£536,607, to complete the sum for 

Post Office Packet Service,— 





who would fairly represent the views of} Mr. W. ALLEN said he wished 
the licensing interest in Ireland, and | to ask how it was that the one 
who would be acquainted with the state | line of steamship companies which 
of the existing law as distinct from the|employed almost exclusively Lascar 
law in England. seamen got the whole patronage of the 

Tue FIRST LORD or rur TREA-| Post Office in the matter of over-sea mail 
SURY : I have endeavoured as far as I| contracts. There were other lines with 
can to meet the views of all sections of | equally good ships and equally capable 
opinion. It must be remembered that| of carrying the mails satisfactorily and 
the Commission consists of 24 persons. | who did not employ Lascar seamen, who 
Of those only eight can represent the | were not so efficient as British seamen. 
trade in England, Scotland, and Ireland, | He contended that the important mails 
a trade of divers branches carried on in | to India and Australia should be carried 
divers localities. It is quite impossible|on boats which were manned by the 
that every branch in every locality | best sailors that could be got, and the 
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Government could easily put in a clause 
in their contracts requiring that the 
mails should be carried only in vessels 
manned by English seamen. The “ Fair 
Wages ” Resolution required that a fair 
rate of wages should be paid by those 
who secured Gavernment contracts, but 
these Lascar seamen were employed at a 
rate of wages which English seamen 
would not for a moment accept. He 
hoped the Government would give the 
Committee some satisfactory assurance 
on the point and that the P. and O. 
would not always have a monopoly of the 
mails. He was told that the P. and O. 
were almost entirely dependent for their 
dividends on the subsidies they got from 
the Post Office for carrying the mails. 
The Government were in a specially 
advantageous position for dealing with 
this matter, because they had a director 
of the P. and O. among themselves. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said that as far as he could 
gather, it was not the case to any extent 
that the P. and O. employed foreigners 
in the sense in which he understood the 
term. He would not call Lascars, who 
were fellow subjects and natives of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, foreigners, 
To lay down any such doctrine 
would be to develop the Little 
England theory to an enormous extent. 
The point he wished to impress on the 
Committee was that the Government 
were asked to prevent the employment 
of British subjects. [‘‘ No, no !’’] 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : It 
would save time if I point out that the 
difference between the right hon. Gentle- 
man and myself is not so large as his 
speech would indicate. I did not ask 
for the total exclusion of Lascars and 
coolies who were subjects of the British 
Empire. What I protested against was 
the proportionately large number of Las- 
cars and coolies employed on British 
steamers which received subsidies from 
the Post Office. 

_ Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, that 
if the hon. Member confined his sugges- 
tion to the limited extent of the non- 
employment of persons who were not 
subjects of the Queen, he was with him. 
But he should not be prepared to draw 
a distinction between one British subject 
and another in a matter of this kind. 
He thought that a much healthier public 
opinion prevailed now than was the case 
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some time ago with regard to those sub- 
jects. He did not think that they would 
be met by the old argument that the in- 
terests of the consumer and the tax- 
payer should be solely considered. He 
hoped it would be acknowledged that the 
duty of the Government was first of all 
to protect the interests of British sub- 
jects, and not the supposed interest of 
the taxpayer, at the expense of the 
larger interests of the Empire as a whole. 
He trusted that the Government would 
give an assurance that the spirit of the 
Fair Wages Resolution would be en- 
forced in respect of shipping contracts 
and the employment of persons who were 
not British subjects. Was it the case 
that payments were made to shipping 
companies other than those which sailed 
under the British flag? If the con- 
tracts were knocked down to the lowest 
bidder, and foreign steamship companies 
were to obtain the money of the British 
taxpayer, he should look upon the policy 
as most mischievous. The Government 
should, therefore, take care that in the 
disposal of Government contracts the 
interests of British labour and truly 
British interests were jealously safe- 
guarded. 

Mr. A. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, that the hon. 
Member for Battersea had raised a very 
important question, and he thought it 
was a matter on which Conservatives 
ought to supporthim. He had travelled 
on steamship lines on which English 
labour alone was employed, and by those, 
like the P. and O., which employed a 
great deal of Lascar labour. [Mr. J. 
LowtuHerR: ‘‘ British subjects?’’] No, 
not all of them. At all events a great 
deal too many Lascars were employed, 
and it was little short of a scandal, when 
they were deploring the disappearance 
of British sailors all over the world, that 
as much encouragement as_ possible 
should not be given to their employment, 
at least in those steamship lines which 
received heavy Government subsidies. 
It had always appeared to him to be 
wrong that the P. and O. Company 
should have a large preponderance of 
contracts, and at the same time should 
be allowed, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of the colonies and other parts of 
the Empire, to employ a vast amount of 
foreign coloured labour on their ships. 
They ought not to exclude the labour of 
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their fellow subjects, even if it be; millions of money in their settlement. 


coloured labour. 
pany had contracts between this country 
and India and Australia. He could not 
see that it was a hardship to employ 
Lascar labour provided it was the labour 
of our own subjects carrying the mails to 
India ; but it was a hardship if such 
labour was employed on ships going to 
Australia. The Orient line employed 
English labour only. 
excellently managed and gave satisfac- 
tion to the colonials and others. The 


colonials held a strong opinion that the | 


P. and O. ships should be manned by | 


British labour only, exactly as the Orient 
ships were. He hoped that the next 
time the contracts were made the Gov- 
ernment would insist, as far as the Aus- 
tralian contracts were concerned, that 
the views of the colonials were attended 
to. There should be a clause inserted 


that only British and Australian labour | 


should be employed on all the mail 
steamships in future. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) asked for information as to 
the position of the proposed Transatlantic 
service. A subsidy had been offered by 


the Canadian Government, and a sup- 
plementary subsidy by the British Gov- 


ernment. Had the negotiations been 
concluded, and, if any terms had been 
come to, would the right hon. Gentle- 
man say what they were? The present 
discussion showed that what was wanted 
was the appointment of a Committee to 
consider the whole question. For years 


he had put a Motion on the Paper ask- | 


ing that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed. More than once he brought 
the question under the notice of the 
House, but the last Conservative Gov- 
ernment would not appoint a Com- 
mittee, and the last Liberal Government 


had no contracts of any importance dur- | 
ing their administration. But, inasmuch | 


as the whole of the contracts expired in 


1898, an opportunity would occur to) 


revise them, though it was impossible 
for the House to express an adequate 
opinion on a complicated question like 


The P. and O. Com- | 


He asked the right hon. Gentleman to 


appoint a Committee without delay to 


Their ships were, 


take into consideration the whole ques- 
tion of these mail contracts. The Com- 
mittee of 1849 said in their Report that 
when tenders for carrying mails were 
asked for, ample notice and full particu- 
lars of the terms and conditions of the 
service required should be given to the 
public, as that was the most likely way 


_to secure real tenders by responsible 


| petition was possible. 


bodies. In 1877, the then Postmaster 
General gave a pledge that ample time 
would be given to competitors to send 
in offers to carry out the service then 
required, but in flagrant violation of that 
pledge, when the tenders were asked for 
only a month’s notice was given. No 
new firm could possibly prepare to 
tender in so short a time as that. It 
appeared as if the Post Office intended 
to pursue the same tactics now. In 
1885 and 1886 the same thing was done 
but in another way. The Post Office 
first of all asked for a tender for seven 
years, and when tenders were sent in 
they altered the proposed seven years’ 
contract to a ten years’ cuntract. But 
they gave no notice of the alteration to 
the various tenderers, and merely noti- 
fied it to one—the P. and O. Company. 
They asked that Company to tender 
again for the ten years’ service, and of 
course, in the circumstances, no com- 
In the present 
case there was only an interval of two 
years before the new service must com- 
mence. There were, no doubt, some 
difficulties in connection with the tenders 


for the Australian service, because the 


colonial governments joined with us in 
paying the subsidy ; but there were no 


' difficulties of the kind in connection with 
'the Eastern service to India and China, 


because that was paid for exclusively by 
ourselves. The new contract, if it was 


to be for ten years, would involve a very 


heavy outlay. At present the P. and 


'O. Company received £1,000 of public 


'money daily for carrying the mails. The 


subject was one which ought to be re- 


this without a Committee first investi-| ferred at once to a Parliamentary Com- 


gating it. 


The last Committee sat in| mittee composed of business men. 


A 


1849 ; but the business of carrying mail| Departmental Committee would be use- 
contracts had been revolutionised since | less; in fact, nobody would dream of 
that date. All the House knew of them | paying any attention to the decision of 
was that they were settled generally at|a Departmental Committee, considering 
midnight, though they might involve|the way in which the Department itself 


Mr. A. Griffith-Boscawen. 
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had behaved on former occasions. Allu- 
sion had been made to the black men 
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for this service, and we wait for offers 
from syndicates and steam ship com- 


employed in P. and O. steamers. These | | panies. £100,000 a year—what offers ?”’ 
came from Abyssinia and various parts That would have been the right thing to 


on the Red Sea, and were not British | | say. 


subjects. At the Post Office simple’ 


business matters were transacted in a 


way that made one think that the | 


officials had no business knowledge at 
all, and their methods were very bad for 
the taxpayers. 
Office in the past had resulted in the 


The action of the Post | 


establishment of a monopoly for the 


benefit of the P. and O. Company, and 
unless the Department invited tenders 


now under reasonable conditions, that | 


monopoly would be maintained. If 
tenders were asked for and submitted 
to a Committee, they would then feel 
satisfied that they had done all that they 


could do to secure the best service in the, 


interests of the taxpayers. It was clear, 


from the expressions of opinion which | 


had been heard that evening, that there 
was a good deal of sympathy, even on the 


opposite side of the House, with the, 


Member 
drawn attention. 


grievances to which the hon. 
for Battersesa had 


There was good reason to believe that a 
large number of the supporters of the 
Government took the view that the Fair 
Wages Resolution ought to apply to the 


seamen employed. The only way in 
which the Government could satisfy the 
Committee was by the appointment of a 
Committee. He therefore asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to advertise for 
tenders at once, and to refer them to a 
Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government last year under- 
took to give £100,000 per annum for 20 
years, or £2,000,000, to the City of 
Dublin Steam Packet Company for 
carrying the mails between Holyhead 
and Kingstown. 
tically no opportunity of considering the 


The House had prac- | 


transaction, for the Post Office brought | 
forward the Resolution sanctioning the | 


contract just before the Dissolution, when 


most Members were away in their con- | 


stituencies. The Department made a 


ing, ‘‘ We will give you £100,000 for 20 


years for a particular service.’’ 


He recognised that the present 
service was adequate, and that the City 
of Dublin Steam Packet Company’s 
work under the contract was not open to 
criticism. A proper bargain, however, 
cought to have been made, and the trans- 
action ought to have been conducted more 
in accordance with ordinary business 
methods. With regard to the employ- 
ment of Lascars, he would remind the 
Committee that in a sailor pluck and 
courage were desirable. Something more 
was wanted than mere readiness to serve 
for eighteenpence a day. He wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury when they would 
have the accelerated service across the 
Channel, and also whether there was any 
reason why, in the meantime, the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway Com- 
pany could not be induced to put on an 
accelerated service over the land portion 
of the journey ? He did not see why the 
acceleration should be made to depend 
on the building of new ships. He trusted 
that the Government would press on the 
North Western Company the desirability 
of putting the acceleration into effect. 
Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddirg- 
tonshire) said, that as regarded the Fair 
Wages Resolution, he was entirely at 
one with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Battersea ; but questions of fair wages 
had nothing whatever to do with ques- 
tions of nationality. He noticed with 
some concern that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Thanet seized 
hold of the Fair Wages Resolution to 
bring in the question of the employment 
of foreign labour. His own opinion 
emphatically was that this question of 
fair wages had nothing in the world to 
do with the employment of foreign sea- 
men, though, of course, administrative 
considerations might arise in connection 
with the subsidising of a great line of 
Mercantile Marine ships. He trusted 


| that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
private bargain with the Company, say- | 


say that those on his side of the House, 


at any rate, desired that the Government 


He held | 


that it would havé been better to put a) 


notice in the London Gazette, saying, 


| sort of foreign labour. 


should embark on a policy of excluding 
in all its contracts the employment of any 
At the same time 


“We are prepared to give £2,000, 000 | he hoped it ‘would be made perfectly clear 
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that there was no disposition in the 
House of Commons to go back on the 
principle of the Fair Wages Resolution. 

Sr THOMAS SUTHERLAND 
(Greenock) said, that in the first place 
he wished to disabuse the minds of hon. 
Members who had listened to the hon. 
Member for Battersea, with regard to 
one question—namely, that mixed crews 
were made use of from a motive of 
economy. He could assure the House 
that that was not the case. Asa matter 
of fact, mixed crews were in reality con- 
siderably more costly than entirely 
European crews. The type of vessel 
which carried the mails to India or Aus- 
tralia, would carry upwards of 200 
hands, about 220. Of that number up- 
wards of 80 would be Europeans or Eng- 
lishmen, and the balance would be com- 
posed entirely of Lascars or Africans. 

Mr. BURNS : Portuguese. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Are you 
including stewards ? 

Sr T. SUTHERLAND: Yes ; 
stewards and engineers. The cost of 
such a crew would be actually greater 
than the cost of an entirely European 
crew, which, however, would of course 


This 


be smaller in point of numbers. 
matter had to be dealt with from the 
point of view of practicability, and those 
who had to deal with it were confronted 
with the fact that in navigating the} 
Eastern seas European labour was by no | 
means so efficient as that which was | 





made use of. To show that what he 
said was not spoken without experience, 
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he might mention that when the Com- 
pany with which he was connected began | 
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a rare thing, when first they began to 
run through the Suez Canal, for a ship 
to arrive at her destination, Calcutta for 
instance, with half her crew in gaol. If 
the House of Commonschose to pass a law 
to prevent the employment of Lascars, 
it would not be of the smallest con- 
sequence so far as his interests were con- 
cerned ; but so far as the navigation of 
ships in the Eastern seas at a high rate 
of speed was concerned, it would be a 
matter of the greatest possible import- 
ance. He could not conceive how the 
House could possibly attempt to interfere 
with the employment of British subjects 
as sailors any more than as soldiers. He 
contended that the training of the Las- 
cars was as good, if not better, than the 
great majority of men now employed in 
steam vessels. It was a well known 
fact in maritime history that when the 
Charter of the East India Company came 
to a close, the vast trade then existing, 
and which had increased s6 much now, 
fell into the hands of a class of vessel 
which was manned exclusively by Las- 
cars ; and ‘the Company with which he 
was connected, when it first started on 
its very considerable entzrprise in the 
Far East, obtained its whole staff from 
these ships. He trusted he would do 
no harm by thus stating what were the 
actual facts of the case—namely, that 
motives of economy had nothing whatever 
to do with the employment of Lascars, 
and that the system of entirely European 
crews had been tried and found un- 
successful. 

Mr. BURNS said, that the House 
had the considerable advantage of 


to run their vessels through the Suez|hearing the expert opinion of the hon. 
Canal, they manned their ships with|Gentleman the Chairman of the P. and 
European crews ; and the reason why|O. Company on the employment of 
they abandoned that practice and took | Lascars on board of the vessels of that 
to employing mixed crews was that they |Company, and he himself had had ‘some 
found the European crew in the Indian | practical experience on the subject. 
and China seas were not nearly so efficient | What he had said last night was that 
as they were in European waters. Hej|while the lines of steamers which ran 
did not say it would not be possible to| through the Red Sea and which received 
secure efficient European crews in the | State subsidies for the conveyance of our 
case of ships navigating the Australian | mails, should not be compelled to exclude 
seas ; but the reason why ships so en-| Lascars or coolies from their crews, they 
gaged were run with mixed crews was should be required to give the British 
that they could not be retained for sailor a fair share of employment in con- 
service with one particular line, and sideration of their receiving such sub- 
must take their share in all the work the sidies. He further said that the P. and 
Company had todo. The experience of O. Company, above all other companies, 
his Company with British seamen was | had no right to receive £1,000 a day, or 
very unfortunate, for it was by no means £365,000 a year, from this country as 4 


Mr. R. B. Haldame. 
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subsidy for the conveyance of the mails, 
which enabled them unfairly to compete 
with other companies in the same line of 
traffic who did not employ Lascars to the 
same extent that that company did. He 
could not understand why the P. and O. 
Company were chartered libertines in 
that respect, unless it was that one Post- 
master General in that House was a 
large shareholder in the Company, and 
that a noble Lord in the other House, a 
member of the Government, was another. 
Of course, it could scarcely be said, in 
the circumstances of the case, that those 
two gentlemen were altogether disin- 
terested in the question of the employ- 
ment of Lascars on board of the Com- 
pany’s vessels. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow had very properly remarked 
that it was not right to allow contracts 
for the conveyance of the mails involving 
subsidies of from half to three-quarters 
of a million of money annually to be 
rushed through that House at half-past 
one o'clock in the morning without ex- 
planation and without notice. They 
should insist that all contracts for the 
mail service should be deposited upon 
the Table of the House for a certain 


time before they became binding, in 
order that hon. Members might have an 
opportunity of examining into their 


terms and conditions. He was con- 
vinced that if such a course had been 
followed in the case of this contract with 
the P. and O. Company, it would have 
not been entered into, and that Com- 
pany would not have had the advantage, 
which they now possessed, over other 
companies who were more patriotic and 
who paid the British sailor higher wages 
than the P. and O. Company did. He 
would deal with one of the points that 
had been put forward by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chairman of the P. and O. 
Company. That hon. Gentleman had 
said that Lascar seamen and mixed crews 
were not employed on the ground of 
economy. Then why were they em- 
ployed at all? It could not be that they 
were employed on the ground of patriot- 
ism. He understood that it was the 
desire of the hon. Gentleman, other 
things being equal, to free the British 
sailor from the competition of the yellow 
man, and yet the hon. Gentleman said 
that Lascars were not employed on the 
ground of economy. The British sailors 
and stokers were certainly under the 
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impression that the Lascars were em- 
ployed because it was cheaper to employ 
them, but they had heard from the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of the P. and 
O. Company that night that that was 
not the case, and the hon. Gentleman 
had even gone further, and had said that 
the cost was greater in the case of mixed 
crews. On that point, however, the 
hon. Gentleman differed from the opinion 
of every sailor and fireman in the king- 
dom, who believed that it was in conse- 
quence of the Company employing 
Lascars on board their vessels that they 
were enabled to tender at a lower price 
for the conveyance of the mails than 
other lines which did not employ Lascars 
to the same extent that the P. and O. 
Company did. But it was said that the 
Lascars were more efficient in the stoke 
holes than British stokers were. He 
had had the advantage of working in 
the engine room on board steamers in the 
Red Sea with English, Scotch, and Irish 
stokers, and with Lascars and _ coolies, 
and the hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of the P. and O. Company might talk 
until he was black in the face before he 
could make him believe that Lascars and 
coolies were more efficient in the stoke 
hole than white stokers were. The truth 
was that Lascars and coolies were not 
employed in the stoke hole—those who 
were employed there being known as 
‘* seedy boys,’’ who came from the coast 
of Africa, and who were not British 
subjects. It was said that the crews of 
the P. and O. Company were mixed, 
being composed partly of Lascars and 
partly of Europeans. But what was the 
fact? They got their stokers from the 
coast of Africa, and they got their 
stewards and waiters from Portuguese 
Goa, while they employed Lascars npon 
deck, and these men were employed 
because they worked at a cheaper rate 
than white men. He knew the three 
hottest places in the world from practical] 
experience. One of them was the Straits 
of Malacca, another was Goree, which 
was separated from the nether kingdom 
only by a sheet of brown paper, and the 
third was the Red Sea in hot weather. 
Was it not an extraordinary thing, if the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of the P. and O. Company 
were correct, that British stokers and not 
Lascars were employed on board ships in 
the Straits of Malacca. It was found 
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that white stokers stood the heat better 
than Lascars or coolies or ‘‘ seedy boys’’ | 


in the Red Sea, the coloured stokers | 


being frequently drawn up from the, 
stoke holes in buckets in a fainting 
state. British South African steamers 
running into Liverpool and round the 
Cape employed British stokers exclu- 
sively. The hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of the P. and O. Company had 
given his case away when he said that 
British sailors were now only exclusively 
employed on board ships conveying 
troops—-why even that would not have 
been the case had it not been for the 
conditions of the Board of Trade certifi- 
cate, because that Board required that 
English sailors should be employed when 
large numbers of troops were to be em- 
barked. He, however, was willing that 
the British sailor should be on good 
terms with the British capitalist, and 
therefore he was willing to make a 
bargain with the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of the P. and O. Company. | 
The hon. Gentleman had said that in 
1874-5 the British sailor was demoralised 
to a large extent. He himself had 


always taken this line—namely, that 


when the British workman was in the 
wrong he had never attempted to shield 
him, but had pointed out to him the 
error of his ways. From 1871 to 1875 
very high wages were paid in the Mer- 
cantile Marine, with the result that the 
British sailor, under the influence of the 
crimps and the boarding-house keepers, 
became the victim of spirits and syphilis, 
and in consequence was prevented from 
efficiently discharging his duty in hot 
climates. At the present time, how- 
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ever, those high wages had disappeared, 
and the consequence was that the men 
were more steady, more sober, and were 
better educated than they were in the} 
years he had indicated. He, therefore, 
would ask the hon. Gentleman if there 
was no reason on the score of economy 
to employ Lascars on board the P. and 





O. Company’s ships, not to exclude the | 
Lascar altogether, but, in consideration 
of the subsidy which they received from | 
the State, to give the British sailor a fair | 
share of employment. He was glad that | 
this subject had been discussed, not from | 
the point of view of the right hon Gen- | 
tleman the Member for the Thanet Divi- | 
sion of Kent, who was certainly not | 
going to rope him into the Protectionist | 


Mr. Burns. 
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doctrine which he advocated, but on the 
ground of justice to both the British 
sailor and the Lascar and coolie. He 
thought he had proved that the spirit of 
the Fair Wages Resolution of that 
House had been evaded by the P. and 
O. Company to the detriment of the 
interests of the British sailor. He would 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury not to 
be led away by the sophisms of the hon. 
Gentleman‘the Chairman of the P. and 
O. Company, and that he would not 
admit that 
“Two sweaty Lascars, and one Portugee 
Are not going to drive the British Sailor 
off the sea.” 

The French Government had set us a 
good example in the case of the Messa- 
geries Maritimes, on board whose vessels 
Lascars were not employed, their 
steamers being looked upon as _ the 
training school either for the Navy of 
the future or for the naval reserve. It 
could not be denied that Indians were 
not so adapted to maritime employment 
as the English sailor was, and, in justice 
to English sailors and to prevent unfair 
competition, he asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury that the whole question of 
the employment of Lascars should receive 
the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

*Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston), 
replying first to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Thanet (Mr. James Lowther), 
said no subsidies were paid to foreign 
lines. Letters carried by those lines 
were paid for at the rates fixed by 
the Postal Union Convention. Negotia- 
tions were going on to establish a fast 
Atlantic service between English and 
Irish ports and ports in Canada, and 
tenders were about to be invited by the 
Canadian Government. No definite ar- 
rangement had been come to as to subsi- 
dies. As to the complaint of the hon. 
Member for Wexford with regard to the 
contract with the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company for the conveyance of 


/mails between Holyhead and Dublin, he 


reminded the hon. Member that the con- 
tract was entered into by the late Gov- 
ernment. It was a private arrangement 
between the late Government and the 
company. He had always maintained 
that such contracts should be given out 
as publicly as possible. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow asked for a Committee 
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to consider the giving out of mail con- 
tracts between this country and the 
East. The hon. Member said the 
present system took away all control 
over the contracts from the House of 
Commons, and that contracts ought to 
lie on the Table of the House. 

Mr. PROVAND, interposing, said 
his point was that the tenders when 
received should be submitted to a Com- 
mittee of the House, which should con- 
sider them with the Post Office and 
settle the terms. His complaint was 
that the House knew nothing of the 
contracts until they were laid on the 
Table the night before they were voted 
on, and the Votes were taken in the 
middle of the night. 

*Mr. HANBURY said, one of the 
hon. Member’s complaints was that the 
contract for mails for the East was so 
often given to the P. and O. Company. 
The forms of tender had been the same 
for some years and must be known to 
the hon. Member. It should be known 


that effect could only be given to the 
mail contracts by a Resolution of the 
House, and therefore he did not see how 
the House could have greater control 


than it already possessed. With regard 
to the employment of Lascars, he was 
glad that the hon. Member for Battersea 
did not raise the question as one of pre- 
judice against coloured races. The 
Government could not agree to the 
exclusion of coloured labour. He be- 
lieved that no coolies were employed on 
the P. and O. boats, and as to Lascars, 
it would be unjust by any direct action 
to exclude from the privileges of the 
trade of the Empire men who were 
equally the fellow-subjects of the Crown 
with ourselves. The hon. Member for 
Battersea did not directly propose that 
Lascar labour should be excluded under 
the mail contracts, but the course he 
suggested would have the effect of ex- 
cluding them indirectly. It was said 
that they worked for lower wages than 
Englishmen would. But they were kept 
and fed all the year round instead of 
being discharged at the end of a voyage 
as English sailors were. Because they 
were not paid exactly the same wages as 
English sailors, were they to be excluded 
from the benefits of the service? They 
were of entirely different race, habits, 
and mode of life, and therefore they 
could not he treated as Englishmen 
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might be who received less than the 
current rate of wages paid to English- 
men. The hon. Member based his case 
on the Fair Wages Resolution of the 
House. But it was a little doubtful 
how far Lascar seamen were affected by 
that Resolution. The railways of the 
country received heavy subsidies as well 
as the mail packet service, and if the 
Fair Wages Resolution was to be applied 
to every service in any way subsidised 
or paid by the Government it must be 
applied to the railways of the kingdom. 
If they were to deal with this question 
from the point of view of the Fair Wages 
Resolution, how would it work out ? 
The vessels started in one direction from 
England and in the other from India, 
and the English sailors (if any) were 
no doubt paid the wages current in 
their trade. The point was whether 
the wages current in the trade in 
England should apply to men starting 
from India and who were natives 
of India. If that were done, it must 
shut out all the latter from employ- 
ment in this service. Would it be fair 
in this way indirectly to exclude their 
British fellow-subjects? [‘ Hear, hear!”| 
They must recollect, too, that a large 
portion of this subsidy—namely, some- 
thing like £72,000—and, therefore, a 
large part of the wages of the sailors, 
was paid by India. In these circum- 
stances, it would not be fair to lay 
down a rule which would shut out of 
the service of these vessels their fellow- 
subjects in the Indian Empire. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| He had been asked how it was 
thatthe P.andO.Company often got these 
contracts. He believed they were open 
contracts, and the P. and O. Company got 
them because they were the most efficient 
and sent in the cheapest tenders. A sort 
of hint had been given of malignant in- 
fluences being brought to bear to enable 
the contracts to be given to the P. and O. 
Company. He was not aware of any 
influence of the kind, and he did not 
believe any such influence existed. 
[* Hear, hear!”] The hon. Member 
or Newcastle-urder-Lyme suggested 
that these contracts should be divided 
among all the companies running to the 
East. He thought that would be an 
expensive process. If they had open 
contracts, they were entitled to give the 
preference to the lowest tender, provided 
the service offered was efficient. It 
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would be neither to the interest of the| mail carrying steamers in most cases 
public service nor to that of economy to | belonged to the Naval Reserve, but the 
do as the hon. Member suggested and} crews under them were composed of 
subsidise all the steamboat lines. [ ‘Hear, | Lascars. The Chairman of the P. andO, 
hear!”] He had answered all the points | talked about mixed crews. They were not 
that had been raised, and he appealed to! mixed in the usual sense of the word. 
the Committee to allow the Vote to be The Europeans on board were the officers 


taken. |and the quartermasters, but there were 


*Sirm CHARLES DILKE observed | 
that there was one point upon which | 
the Secretary to the Treasury had been | 


no European seamen on board the ships 
at all which were manned by Lascars, 
He hoped before the contracts were re- 


silent in his reply, and that was as re-| newed some arrangement would be come 
garded the military argument. No doubt | to between the Admiralty, the Board of 
it was not the right hon. Gentleman’s| Trade and the Treasury as to what, in 
business ; but it was the business of the| future, should be the composition of 


House, and the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ought to be consulted on the 
matter in that respect befure the tenders 
were settled. The country had a reserve 
of really good British seamen, only in 
the passenger lines, which were very 
largely mail contract companies. The 
Cunard and other lines running across 
the Atlantic, and great lines such as 
the Orient, were the homes of good 
British seamen, and the nominal force 
of British sailors in the world was 


merely a nominal force except as far as 
these great companies were concerned. 


They were told they had great numbers 


of British seamen, but the numbers, 


included stewards and all classes of 
people and even loafers. He believed he 
himself had once figured in these returns, 
because if a passenger travelled by a 
steamer which was nota passenger steamer, 
he was bound before he could so travel to 
ship as a member of the crew. He knew 
that on one occasion a distinguished 
Times correspondent, Miss Shaw, had 
been borneasa British seaman because she 
had to ship in a non-passenger steamer 
in travelling to a distant part of the 
world. The real reserve of British 
seamen was to be found in the great 
passenger lines. As regarded the 
further East where, undoubtedly, they 
might need many of these fast cruisers 
suddenly in the time of war, they would 
have to face the Messageries steamers, 
which were manned almost exclusively 
by French men-of-warmen. Hewas bound 
to say, with all respect to the very 
high qualities of Lascar crews, that they 
could not look to a Lascar crew to man 
one of their fast steamers ih time of war 
so as to enable her to compete on equal 
terms with French steamers manned by 
men-of-war men. The officers of the 


Mr. Hanbury. 


‘their crews. He quite agreed with the 
‘Secretary to the Treasury, it was im- 
possible to make any rule excluding 
| Lascars, and no doubt this matter would 
be settled by a compromise of some kind 
/on that head. But when the Secretary 
to the Treasury suggested that the P. and 
|O. got these contracts, as against the 
Orient Line, because they were cheaper, 
| then he had to reply that that cheapness 
| was affected by the extent to which the 
| P. and O. relied on exclusively Lascar 
‘crews, and the military argument was 
/one which, in this connection, ought not 
to be excluded. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) observed that the Secretary to 
| the Treasury had not, in his reply, stated, 
|so far as the different companies were 
| concerned, that the P. and O. got the par- 
| ticular contract after competition with 
| opposing companies. 

*Mr. HANBURY: 
is so. 

| Mr. DALZIEL hoped that they would 
'hear, before the Debate closed, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman adhered to 
that statement, and that it was not a 
matter of private influence and private 
arrangement. Another point was 
whether it was desirable that Lascars 
should be so employed. There was a 
very curious contradiction between the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Greenock and that of the Secretary to 
the Treasury. The former said it was 
not on the ground of economy these men 
were employed, but the right hon. 
Gentleman on following entirely threw 
over the hon. Member and said that 
undoubtedly there was economy in this 
matter, and that the Lascars were 
cheaper. 


I believe that 








Sr T, SUTHERLAND explained 
that his statement was that on these 
ships a far larger number of Lascars were 
employed than if the ships were manned 
by European seamen ; and that the total 
amount of wages paid on one of the 


steamers manned by a mixed crew was | 


larger in twelve months than if it were 
manned exclusively by Europeans. 

Mr. DALZIEL observed that after 
this explanation he could not, he was 
afraid, alter the view he had expressed. 
The hon. Member said the employment of 
these men was not defended on the ground 
of economy, while the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that undoubtedly the wages 
paid to them were less in proportion 
than those given to British seamen. The 
right hon. Gentleman wisely said that 
as India contributed a certain amount 
of the subsidy it would be unfair to pro- 
hibit the employment of natives of 
India. Quite so, but as the right hon. 
Gentleman was willing to pay some 
deference to the opinion of India in the 
matter, why did he not carry out that 
view with regard to Australia? Whilst 


Australia contributed her proportion in | 


the same way as India, the Australian 


people complained that their workmen | 


were practically prevented from being 
employed on board these steamers. He 
thought there was a still more important 
view of this question, which was that the 
Secretary to the Treasury in a Con- 
servative Government returned as the 
representatives and champions of British 
labour, should give a special pleading in 
favour of the employment of Lascars, 
because he could not come to any other 
conclusion. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not give one hint that this subject 
would be reconsidered or that anything 
would be done when the contracts came 
tobe considered. Thus they had the 
Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists, 
who in every constituency throughout 
the country issued bills containing the 
words “ British Seamen, British Boilers, 
British Ships,” when a question was 
raised affecting British seamen remain- 
ing silent in this great cause. 

*Mr. HANBURY : I distinctly stated 
that coolies were not employed, that all 
these were British subjects, and I am not 
aware of any Member on this side having 
said anything against putting our fellow 
British subjects in India in possession of 
a share of privileges which we enjoy. 
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Mr. DALZIEL said that he entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Member for Battersea 
did not claim that an undue exception 
should be made on behalf of British sea- 
men, but what he asked was that an 
undue preference should not be given to 
Lascars simply because they worked 
for less wages than did British seamen. 
It was not a question of preference. All 
they asked was that they should have 
fair consideration in this matter. They 
had not only not had fair consideration, 
but they had not had anything approach- 
ling it. He was told that, so far as the 
'P. and O. were concerned, two-thirds of 
the men employed were actually Lascars ; 
|and here they were asked to vote a sum, 
‘some £360,000 of which went to this 
|Company, without a word of promise 
from the representative of the Govern- 
ment that this matter was going to 
receive attention. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would go to a Division, and then 
they would see how some of the hon. 
Members opposite who, thoughout the 
country increased their majorities and 
won seats on a “British platform,” 
would vote on this particular matter. 
*Mr B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
said he could inform the hon. Gentleman 
at once how he should vote. If the 
hon. Member for Battersea went to a 
| Division, he should vote against him. 
| He was sorry that for the first time for 
a great many years an effort should be 
‘made from the opposite side of the 
House to import Party spirit and Party 
|considerations into purely a question 
of administration. He was not at all 
afraid to meet the hon. Gentleman fairly 
and squarely on the issue he had raised. 
So far as he knew it had never been one 
of the planks of the Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist platform that they 
should seek to exclude from employment 
by the State the subjects of any portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. It had 
been, perhaps almost exclusively, the 
doctrine of the Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist Party to advocate Imperial 
interests as distinguished from anything 
which would tend to disruption and 
separation. If there was any. Vote in 
respect of which special consideration 
shou'd be given to Lascars, surely it was 
the Vote for that particular Company— 
in which he was not directly or indirectly 








pecuniarily interested—which had done 
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so much, by the improvement of the 
communication between the Indian Em- 
pire and the United Kingdom, to better 
the lot of the hundreds of millions of 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. He 
understood his right hon. Friend to say 
spontaneously that, although they could 
not, should not, and would not consent 
to the exclusion of Lascar labour, they 
did recognise that the subjects from the 
Australian colonies should receive their 
due share of employment on the lines 
engaged in those services. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken had 
instituted a comparison between the 
Orient line and the P. and O., but he 
did not seem to know that the 
Orient line carried no mails to India; 
while the P. and O. not only carried mails 
to India, but a large portion of the mails 
for Australia were carried on those 
vessels which were destined for Calcutta 
and Bombay. On the general question, 
he would like to say that he thought it 
was a little dangerous, quite apart from 
the question of Lascars or British sea- 
men, for the Government of this 


country to interfere too much in 


matters of administration between em-| 
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right hon. Gentleman furnished them 
with another case, for he stated that a 
private arrangement was entered into 
between the Government and the Holy- 
head and Kingstown steamers just before 
the House rose last June. 

*TuE CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem. 
ber is not entitled to repeat over again 
statements which he made a short time 
ago, or the statements which were made 
by another hon. Member. If the hon, 
Member has any fresh light to throw on 
the subject, he is entitled to detain the 
House. 

Mr. PROVAND said, he was merely 
mentioning that as an illustration, given 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself, in 
support of the very complaint he made 
that there had been no proper competi- 
tion before. The other complaint he 
made was of the absence of opportunity, 
and the right hon. Gentleman himself 
stated, without giving any particulars, 
that a few days ago advertisements were 
inserted asking for tenders. Would he 
tell them what those tenders were for? 
In reference to the observation of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite about Party 
feeling, he would remind him that he had 


ployers and employed. These subjects | distinctly stated that he had had as much 


should be left to the contracting parties. | to say about those who sat below him as 
He believed the duty of the Government | those who sat on the other side. He 
was to let their contract on terms most} was only complaining of no proper com- 
advantageous to the British taxpayer, | petition being possible, because the Goy- 


having regard to all the considerations 
which surrounded the granting of those 
contracts. 


Mr. PROVAND said he thought he} 
was entitled to correct one or two state- | 


ments which the right hon. Gentleman 
had attributed to him. He said that he 
had complained of the contract being 
given many times to the P. and O. On 
the contrary, he did not complain of that 
at all; though he said that, if there had 
been complete competition, it was very 
likely that the P. and O. would have 
secured the contract. What he did 
complain of was that, in giving out con- 
tracts in 1877 and 1885, the Postal 
authorities had totally disregarded the 
recommendation of the only Committee 
of this House, and even considered the 
question, which was that ample notice 
and full particulars of the terms and 
conditions of the service required should 
be given to the public as being the 
means most likely to secure real com- 
petition by responsible parties. The 


Mr. B. L. Cohen. 








ernment in previous years had not sent 
out their notices in time to give all the 
different companies and interests the 
opportunity of tendering for the mail 
service. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) said, he quite agreed with what 
fell from his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Thanet, that they 
should do nothing to prevent the employ- 
ment of all British subjects in every part 
of the Empire, whatever their colour 
might be, but he should have been glad 
to hear from the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury arather more emphatic declaration 
that the Government would do all they 
possibly could to discourage the employ- 
ment of foreign—that was, non-British— 
labour upon mail steamers receiving 
Government subsidies. This was not 4 
question entirely confined to the employ- 
ment of Lascars, as the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) showed when 
he brought forward the case of the Naval 
Reserve. It was of great importance 
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that ships receiving a subsidy as Naval 
Reserve steamers should be manned by 
British sailors. He held in his hand a 
Return which showed that last year 
10,000 foreign sailors arrived at eastern 
ports, and found employment on British 
ships. This showed that the Govern- 
ment ought to do all they possibly could 
to discourage the employment of foreign 
labour upon vessels with which they were 
connected, and it also showed empha- 
tically the necessity of dealing with this 
subject on a broader basis, and of the 
Government introducing their Alien Bill 
as soon as possible. 

*Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, that in the Debate on this 
Vote dealing with mail packet service one 
part of the British Empire had escaped 
consideration altogether—Mauritius and 
its dependencies. 
Mauritius was at present a monopoly 
of the Messageries Maritimes Company, 
which was subsidised to the extent of 
£6,000 a year by the colony, in addition 
to the large subsidy which it received 
from the French Government. 
present the postal service was by no 
means of a satisfactory character, and he 
wished to know whether arrangements 
could not be made between the British 
Government and the Legislature of the 
Mauritius, with a view to improving, in 
the first place, the postal service, and in 
the second place to securing the employ- 
ment of a larger proportion of British 
vessels in the transmission of the mails 
in question. 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop’s Auckland) said, he should like 
to know exactly what the Committee 
were going to divide upon if a Division 
was to be challenged. If they were to 
divide on the question. of the entire 
exclusion of Lascars from the crews of 
the mail packets, then he could not 
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British subjects, and further than that 
he could not go. 

Mr. BURNS explained that his 
motive for moving the reduction of the 
Vote was that in the subsidised mail 
packets equal service did not receive 
equal pay, irrespective of nationality, 
and that the Fair Wages Resolution 
passed by the House of Commons was 
not observed in connection with the 
Government mail contracts. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN put the Vote, 
and declared in favour of the ‘‘ Ayes.’’ 

Mr. BURNS: No, no, Sir. We 
challenge the Vote on this side. Besides, 
I think it would be unfair and unsatis- 
factory if a Vote on an important matter 
like this could be shuffled through in 
such a way. [‘‘ Cries of ‘‘Order!’’| I 
moved a reduction of £100-—— 

*THe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is in error. No reduction has been 
moved at all. I put the Vote and 
gathered the voices from both sides, and 
there were no ‘‘ Noes,’’ upon which I 
declared that the ‘‘ Ayes’’ had it. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. BURNS: Last night I moved 
the reduction of the Vote by £100. 
You accepted that Motion ; the Debate 
upon it has been continued, and I 
respectfully submit that the ‘‘ Noes”’ 
did challenge a Division. [Cries of 
**No, no !’’] 

*TnHeE CHAIRMAN : But the Amend- 
ment which the hon. Member moved 
last night lapsed in the ordinary course. 
It was not repeated to-day, and I again 


| say that when I called upon the ‘‘ Noes’”’ 


there was no voice against the Motion, 
and therefore I was compelled to say 
the ‘‘ Ayes’’ had it. 

Mr. BURNS: On a point of order, 
Sir, I apprehend that we continued the 
discussion to-day on the Amendment. 
I think it was generally understood that 





support the reduction of the Vote. |a Division would be taken on the reduc- 
After the representations, however, that | tion of the Vote, and I submit that that 
had been made to the Government in| Division should now be taken. [Loud 
the course of the Debate that had taken | cries of ‘‘No, no!’} Well, then, if I 
place, he could not see any advantage in| am permitted, I will further move that 
dividing the Committee on the Vote. ‘the Vote be reduced by £50. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER understood| *Tax CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
that the hon. Member for Battersea dis-| ber cannot move that, as the Vote has 
couraged the employment upon mail | been passed. The discussion to-day has 
steamers of persons who were not born. not been on any Amendment, but upon 
in the United Kingdom. For his own | the whole Vote. The question now before 
part, he only desired to discourage the| the Committee is that a sum not exceed- 
employment of persons who were not | ing £2,009,281 be granted to defray the 
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charges in respect of the salaries and 
working expenses of the Post Office 
Telegraph service. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 121 ; 
Noes, 39.—(Division List, No. 87.) 
Motion made, 


posed :— 


and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,701,036, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE(Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said, he had one or two points to 
raise on this Vote. The first had re- 
ference to the exemptions granted to 
shepherds in respect of their dogs. He 
understood that in some Welsh counties 
the Inland Revenue officers exercised 
their discretion with considerable 
leniency, in fact, sometimes they were 
too lenient. In Cardiganshire, however, 


the case was exactly the reverse. There 


were a number of small cottiers there 
who were able to keep a few sheep and 


one or two cows, and they were just the 
men in whose cases a great deal of 
leniency ought to be exercised. They 
could not afford to employ a manservant, 
or even a boy, and their cattle and 
sheep strayed unless they kept a dog to 
watch them. As a rule, the men were 
employed away from home during the 
day, and the wives had to depend 
entirely upon dogs to keep the cows and 
sheep from straying on the neighbouring 
farms. It was formerly the practice to 
grant exemptions in such cases, but 
within the last few months prosecutions 
had been instituted against the cottiers 
for not taking out licences. The 
magistrates, who were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances, 
refused to convict, and the Inland 
Revenue officers appealed. The view 
they took was that the magistrates had 
no discretion, but were bound to convict. 
The Divisional Court who heard the 
appeal upheld that view. He did not 
think legal expenses ought to be incurred 
The Chairman, 
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in order to enforce such a very sttingent 
view of the law as was taken by the 
officers. Those officers, he thought, 
ought to have accepted the view of the 
magistrates, who were perfectly compe- 
tent to judge of the whole circumstances, 
Upon the next point he feared he would 
have to move a reduction of the Vote. 
He found that there were three central 
Inland Revenue Offices, one in London, 
another in Edinburgh, and another in 
Dublin. He thought there ought to be 
a central office for the Principality of 
Wales. He did not raise the question 
for purely sentimental reasons, though 
they would appeal to him, but he did so 
on grounds of general convenience. Ae 
found that the Welsh counties were not 
getting their fair share of the excise and 
probate grants, indeed, his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Flint Boroughs, had 
gone carefully through ‘ihe ‘figures, and 
he estimated that the Welsh counties 
had been deprived annually of as much 
as £60,000, which really ought to be 
allocated to them. That was attribut- 
able to the fact that there was no central 
office to attend to the interests of the 
Principality. At present probate grants 
and excise revenue which was really 
derived from Wales was allocated to 
England. He did not think there was 
anything of the nature of national pre- 
judice, or that the English officers had 
wilfully done anything to injure the 
Welsh counties, but he thought there 
ought to be an office in Wales to see 
that fair play was meted out to Wales 
in this respect. Owing to one reason or 
another, the Welsh counties were de- 
prived of £60,000 a year of grants in 
aid, and that had been going on ever 
since the Act of 1888, and the sum 
which ought to be paid over amounted 
to £480,000. That was a substantial 
grievance, and he could only attribute 
it to the fact that there was no office to 
protect the Welsh counties, to see that 
the proper sums were allocated to those 
counties. The change would be a simple 
one, and could he brought about, he 
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believed, at, on the whole, an expendi- 
ture of £500 or £1,000 a year. It 
would be a great convenience, for it 
would save coming up to London over 
matters which could be dealt with by 
correspondence. They had now these 
offices in Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
he did not think that it developed any 
dangerous Separatist tendencies, or 
proved destructive to the integrity of 
the Empire. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would meet their re- 
quest. The hon. Member then moved 
to reduce the Vote under Sub-head A 
by £400. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS desired 
to instance the case of a man who 
claimed exemption from the dog tax 
on the ground that the dog was used not 
for his pleasure but agricultural purposes. 
The Inland Revenue made inquiry into 
his case, and in consequence of that 
inquiry he was required to take out a 
licence. Of course, all they could dis- 
cuss was matters of administration, but 
he could not conceive how, under the 
existing law, if, would be right to compel 
aman to take out a licence in respect of 
adog which was used for farm purposes 
alone. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not go into this particular 
question alone. It was one of wide and 
general application, and he hoped he 
would go into the question as a whole, 
for the state of the law in this respect 
was not satisfactory. He was not 
making any harsh complaint of the 
officers, because they felt that they were 
‘imply doing their duty, but he hoped 
that in such matters the law would not 
be administered in any harsh spirit. 
With regard to the other question raised 
by his hon. Friend, the subject was dis- 
cussed four or five years ago in connec- 
tion. with the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on the financial relations between 
England and Wales. It was then shown 
that it was possible to keep accounts 
showing how much was received and how 
much was expended in connection with 
Wales. He had gone carefully into the 
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figures, and without troubling the Com- 
mittee at any length, he might say that 
the conclusion at which he arrived was 
that Wales, out of £6,000,000 grants in 
aid to England and Wales, received 
£209,000, whereas, according to popu- 
lation alone, Wales ought to receive 
£389,000. Therefore, since 1888 Wales 
had lost a sum not falling far short of 
half a million sterling. In the discussion 
in 1888 this was actually foretold. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
take this into his consideration. 

Mr. HANBURY said, with regard 
to the first point, the dog licence, the 
only thing they had to consider was a 
question of administration. He gathered 
that there was no complaint with regard 
to any particular officer. The only com- 
plaint was that the law was differently 
interpreted by different officers in 
different parts of the country. Of 
course, if that was proved, it was a 
charge which ought to be met. But 
there was no evidence of that produced. 
The complaint was, he believed, that the 
law had been interpreted in a different 
way in different localities. If the hon. 
Member had any further points in con- 
nection with this matter which he would 
like to bring to his attention he would 
see that they were brought properly 
before the Department. In regard to 
the plea for a central office of Inland 
Revenue for Wales, it was argued in 
justification that Wales had not had its 
fair share of the probate and other 
grants. He was not able then to go 
into the details, but, if the hon. Member 
would bring his facts before him, he 
would have a careful inquiry made into 
them. He would point out, however, 
that there had always been some doubt 
as to which was the real capital of Wales, 
and he thought it would have been much 
better if the hon. Member had given his 
suggestion some practical form. He was 
not so sure whether under such an 
arrangement the separate counties of 
Wales would be any better off than they 
were at present, nor was he so sure that 
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if a place were selected in South Wales, 
such as Cardiff, the population of North 
Wales might not object to it. They 
often heard in that House strong dis- 
tinctions drawn between North and 
South Wales. The hon. Member had 
really given no practical shape to his 
suggestion, and the argument which had 
been used might be put forward, perhaps, 
more strongly on behalf of a central office 
in Cornwall. If the hon. Member for 
Flintshire would supply him with the 
facts, he would be willing to ascertain 
whether Wales had suffered any injustice 
in the past, and, if so, to remedy that 
injustice in the future, but he did not 
think the suggested step would be a 
practical remedy for such a grievance as 
had been complained of. 

SrG. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) said that if the right 
hon. Gentleman would look into the 
matter as he had promised he would find 
that there serious complaints 
as to the harshness displayed by 
the Revenue Departments towards 
some of the poorer farmers. He 
was certain that the statement of his 
hon. Friend was right in every respect, 
and that Wales had been deprived of a 
sum of £60,000 a year. How long was 
this to goon? He thought the time had 
when their constituents would 
insist on something being done to stop 
it. There was such a thing as national 
sentiment in Wales, and that had been 
outraged. He pressed the right hon. 
Gentleman to accept the suggestion 
which had been made, instead of pleading 
& Non possumus. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not seen 


were 


come 
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happened, but on the evidence given 
before the magistrates by the Inland 
Revenue officers and the cottiers them- 
selves. Repeated instances of this nature 
had occurred. It appeared that the 
practice of the Inland Revenue officers 
had been to allow the shepherds to keep 
the dogs without making any complaint, 
until the officer in question suddenly, 
about a year ago, refused these exemp- 
tions. He trusted the right hon. Gentle. 
man would grant an exemption to these 
men. As to the question of a central 
ottice, the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that there was no capital for Wales, 
That was a question which the Inland 
Revenue could surely settle for them- 
selves, and they could decide which was 
the best centre from their point of view, 
The right hon. Gentleman suggested that 
a considerable distinction was drawn 
between North and South Wales ; but 
they never heard of these distinctions 
except from the other side of the House, 
and he was not aware that they had 
ever been drawn by a Conservative 
Member even who represented a Welsh 
constituency. If Cardiff were selected 
as the centre by the Inland Revenue, 
there would be no objection from the 
north of Wales. He spoke as repre- 
senting a northern constituency in the 
Principality. They knew that the largest 
revenue was derived from Glamorgan- 
shire and Monmouthshire, both of which 
counties were near to Cardiff, and there 
would be no grumbling from any part 





of North Wales if Cardiff were sug 
igested. He hoped the right hon. 
| Gentleman would reconsider his decision. 
| He felt it his duty to carry his protest 


| toa Division. When the question of the 





his way to give them a more satisfactory | financial relations of the different parts 
reply on both the points which they had lof the kingdom was discussed in 189l, 
raised. Their case in regard to the first | one of the objections made by the then 
point was that the officer did not interpret |Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
his duty according to the spirit of the! extension of the Inquiry to Wales was, 
Act of Parliament, and that he ought to| that there were no means of ascertaining 
have granted an exemption to these| what amount of revenue was derived 
shepherds. Their complaint was not/| from the Principality. For Ireland the 
based on their belief as to what had revenue and expenditure were er 
Mr. Hanbury. | 
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marked, and the same observation was| when a man held a grocer’s licence and 
applicable to Scotland ; but Wales had could sell almost everything else, he was 
no separate account, and the amount of prohibited, from the fact of his retailing 
Probate and Excise duty received from’ drink, from dealing in game. That un- 
Wales could not be stated. That surely doubtedly was the interpretation of the 
was an answer to justify the claim put| law, but what some of his constituents 
forward now. If it was impossible to desired to press was, that the Treasury 
earmark the revenue of the Principality should take into consideration whether 
because practically there was no separate | the law should be relaxed or altered to 
administrative oftice for the collection of meet what was felt to be a grievance. 
the revenues of the Principality, then he If it was not considered desirable that a 
suggested this should be a preliminary to man should sell game and retail drink at 
an Inquiry into the financial relations|the same time, then he ventured to 
between England and Wales. ‘suggest that a man holding a grocer’s 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said the | licence might be allowed to deal in game 
Welsh counties were quite able to take | wholesale, not selling game over the 
care of their own interests, and en-! counter, but acting as the agent of those 
deavours had been made to obtain a joint| who had game to dispose of, supplying 
conference of Welsh County Councils, | others who wished to sell retail. Or, 
but the Local Government Board had | again, he suggested that a man holding 
always opposed this proposition. If the la grocer’s license might be permitted to 
right hon. Gentleman would use his|sell game provided that he carried on 
influence to remove this objection of the | the business upon separate premises from 
local Government Board, no doubt a|his drink trade. He did not expect an 
conference could be arranged, and the| answer now, but he submitted the sug- 
Welsh counties would present their case | gestions to the favourable consideration 
fully and effectively. Meantime, all that | of the right hon. Gentleman, with a view 
Welsh Members could do was to bring | to a modification of the law to meet cases 
forward this question, and protest as | of hardship that sometimes arose. 
strongly as possible against a continuance | 
of the present state of things. 


Supply. 


Original question put, and agreed to. 


Question put, “That Sub-head A| 
(Salaries, etc.) be reduced by £400.” 


Cuass I. 
£281,400, to complete the sum for 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 38 ;| Revenue Department Buildings, Great 
Noes, 113.—(Division List, No. 88.) "| Britain— 


*Dx. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen-| 


shire, W.) said he took the opportunity 
of bringing forward a somewhat small 
question, which he had already brought 
to the notice of the Secretary to the 
Treasury privately, and he had been very 
courteously met by the right hon. Gen- 
tllman. The point was this: A licence 
to sell game could not, according to the 
present state of the law, be held by a 
retailer of drink. He agreed, of course, 


that it was perfectly right that a keeper of 


4 public house should not sell game, but 
what constituted a grievance was that 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked why 
the Vote was taken out of its regular 
order? The Votes were usually taken 
in the order in which they were printed, 
and to take them out of their order in 
this way, without full notice, was incon- 
venient to Members. 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovue.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) said, he stated the 
reason for the alteration to the Committee 
last night, and no objection was raised. 





|The reason was that it was necessary to 
i start some buildings as soon as possible, 


‘ 
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the Probate Registry Office at Bangor. 


until the House passed the Vote. Besides, | He thought that was rather a high rent 
this was one of the Votes that were for such a small town, and would like to 


generally passed without discussion. 


‘know by whom it was fixed, and to whom 


Mr. DALZIEL said, the explanation |it was paid. A rent of £50 only was 


of the right hon. Gentleman was per- 
fectly satisfactory su far as he was con- 
cerned. But as the point had been 
raised, he desired to emphasise the de- 
sirability of a .day’s notice being given, 
if possible, of the Votes to be taken, for 
otherwise Members might come down to 
speak on some particular Vote they 
thought would be taken, and find that 
other Votes occupied the whole evening. 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, such 
notice was given. In order to oblige 
hon. Gentlemen who had made repre- 
sentations to him that it was desirable 
to proceed without delay with the 
building of certain Jocal post offices, he 
agreed to take Post Office Building Votes 
out of the regular order. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE desired to say, 
as he had raised the point, that he 
thought the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said, that the contractor of some new 
works in connection with the General 
Post Office, London, had failed, and the 
Board of Works, without having ob- 
tained the sanction of the Treasury, em- 
ployed workmen and went on with the 
buildings, exceeding the original esti- 
mate of the work by thousands of 
pounds, instead of entering into a con- 
tract in the usual way. He thought 
there ought to be some explanation of 
the circumstance. 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, there 
was nothing in this year’s Estimates on 
account of those buildings, the money for 
them having been voted last year. 


Vote agreed to. 


£132,000, to complete the sum for 
Public Buildings, Great Britain, — 


Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE said, he 
noticed that a rent of £90 was paid for 
Mr. Akers-Douglas. 





paid for a similar office at St. Asaph. 
*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS aid, that 
that was a matter of detail, in regard to 
which he had no information ; but he 
could give the hon. Gentleman an ex- 
planation either personally or on Report. 


Vote agreed to. 
made and Question 


Motion 
posed :-— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £26,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1897, for expendi- 
ture in respect of royal palaces and Marlborough 
House.” 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved the 
reduction of the Vote by £4,653, by 
which sum it was in excess of the Vote of 
last year. Some of the Royal palaces 
and their gardens, such as Hampton 
Court and the Royal Observatory at 
Kew, were open to the public ; but the 
London public derived most of the 
benefit, and therefore he thought the 
cost of maintaining these institutions 
should be borne by the rates of the 
Metropolis. 

Mr. BURNS: No, no! 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, the hon. 
Member for Battersea naturally objected 
to that suggestion. He would probably 
like to have the Welsh, Scotch, and 
Irish people pay all the rates of London. 

Mr. BURNS: No. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that 
those Royal palaces and gardens were 
places of popular resort for the people of 
London, and therefore the people of 
London ought to pay for them, just as 
the people of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham, and the other large towns 
paid for their parks and museums. He 
could not see, either, why the cost of 
maintaining Marlborough House should 
be placed on the taxation of the country. 
The country paid enormous sums of 


pro- 
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money to the Prince of Wales, and he 
did not see why the country should have 
to pay £2,000 a year also for maintaining 
his house. The Prince of Wales ought 
to do what every gentleman had to do— 
maintain his own house out of his own 
pocket. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) said, that 
he did not agree with the hon. Member 
who had just sat down,:in his remarks 
about the maintenance of Marlborough 
House from public funds. He thought 
the Prince of Wales had quite as good a 
title to be well housed as any other mem- 
ber of the Royal Family. Indeed, ke 
had a better title, because he did more 
work. But at the same time he must 
protest, as he had always protested in 
previous years, against the increased ex- 
penditure for alterations. 

Mr. BURNS said, that on Tuesday 
last he went down to Hampton Court 
Palace, in which he took an artistic in- 
terest, in order to obtain information for 
criticising this Vote. He found that 
there was an increase in the cost of 
maintenance to £9,700 from £8,800, 
and if that money were going to be spent 
on the repair of this ancient and beauti- 
ful structure, he trusted that the esthetic 
tendencies of the First Commissioner of 
Works would prevent any vandal archi- 
tect from making restorations which 
would render the original building un- 
recognisable, and that the alterations 
would be effected in harmony with the 
rest of the building. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
An ‘improvement ’’ had beeen made in 
the stables of the Hussars, which opened 
up a very unsightly and offensive re- 
ceptacle for refuse. That detail might 
be attended to. Just in the entrance 
arch to the palace there was the shop of 
a greengrocer and florist. That could 
not be an attraction ; and he wished to 
know how that greengrocer obtained the 
right to open a shop there—whether he 
paid any rent. 
Commissioner of Works give that green- 
grocer immediate notice to quit with 
10 per cent. compensation ? [ ‘‘ Hear, 
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hear!’’| In the gardens there were a 
number of outbuildings and club-houses 
—apparently used for golf. Why were 
these allowed to impair the beauty of the 
gardens? And why had the Duc de 
Nemours been allowed to enclose from 
the public some 10 or 15 acres of beauti- 
ful lawn’? By the gates of the palace 
there were several refreshment stalls. 
If these stalls were allowed to enjoy so 
favourable a position, why was not some 
supervision exercised over the price of 
the refreshments ? Hampton Court was 
more and more becoming the resort of 
the poorest of Londoners on Easter Mon- 
day ; and yet they were charged 2d. a 
glass for milk at these refreshment stalls 
at the palace gates, when the charge was 
only 1d. in St. James’s Park, or even in 
Bond Street. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, that 
as to the general objections of the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon to the Royal 
palaces being paid for by the country, 
he could only remind the hon. Member 
that all these arrangements were made 
at the commencement of the reign, and 
that it was impossible now to change 
them. As to the increase for new works, 
the chief reason for it was the new pump- 
ing power and main for improving the 
water supply to Windsor Castle. This 
work was absolutely necessary. The 
present water supply at Windsor Castle 
was very inadequate, especially for pro- 
tection from fire. It would be remem- 
bered that this was one of the finest 
national monuments in the country, and 
it was necessary to maintain proper pro- 
vision against its being injured by fire. 
There was no increased Vote in respect 
of Marlborough House. The Vote was 
£210,000, the same as was asked for 
last year. The arrangement under which 
the country was called upon to pay for 
\ this was rather different from that which 
| governed Windsor Castle and the other 
buildings. In August, 1878, the Gov- 
‘ernment decided, having regard to the 
| great expenditure incurred by the Prince 
|of Wales on Marlborough House, that in 
| 
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future the cost of ordinary maintenance 
and repair should be cast upon the Votes. 
The expenditure was not excessive and 
was easily justifiable. The grievance to 
which the hon. Member for Battersea 
had called attention with regard to the 
refreshment caterer at Hampton Court 
he should certainly inquire into, and he 
would not allow it to remain unless he 
found, as possibly he might, that the 
man had acquired a right, and that it 
was impossible to deal with him at once. 
He had himself taken great interest in 
seeing that the food and refreshments 
sold in public parks and gardens over 
which he had jurisdiction should reach 
the people as cheaply as possible. The 
other points to which the hon. Member 
had called attention would also receive 
his careful attention. He had authorised 
the erection of a golf club-house at 
Bushey Home Park, but he had taken 
the greatest care that it should be placed 
in a position where it would be as little 
seen as possible, that it was of a sightly 
description, and should be easily moved 
if necessary. 

Mr. BURNS suggested that when the 
House rose for Whit Monday, the First 
Commissioner and ,himself might ride 
round Richmond Park and Kew Gar- 
dens together, with any other Members 
who might like to form a small break 
party, and observed that by doing so 
they might subsequently save the House 
a great deal of time. If the First Com- 
missioner of Works were to go down to 
Hampton Court Palace and Kew Gar- 
dens and other places, he would see with 
regret that some of the occupants of the 
Royal palaces had built a stable here, 
an outhouse there, or additional quarters 
for servants at another place, without 
any regard whatever to the architectural 
surroundings of that which they got rent 
free. 

Mr. CALDWELL complained of the 
charge of 6d. made for admission to 
Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh ; and con- 
tended that it was an indefensible thing 
that while places like Hampton Court 

Mr. Akers-Douglas. 
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Palace were open free, the State should 
exact a charge for visiting Holyrood. 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS pointed 
out that Holyrood was open three days 
a week free, and that the charge only 
applied to the other days. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, that was the 
very point of the grievance, because 
many of the trades and other holidays 
were on the vety days when the charge 
was put in force. What advantage was 
it to a man whose only holiday was a 
Wednesday, ‘to say that Holyrood was 
open free on Saturday? He would 
move a reduction of the Vote by £32, 
the salary of the man who issued the 
tickets of admission, unless he got a 
satisfactory assurance on the subject. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE did not 
object to the expenditure on Windsor 
Castle and other buildings, but con- 
tended that it ought to be placed on the 
rates of the particular locality. 


Question put, ‘‘ That a sum, not ex- 
ceeding £21,347 be granted for the said 
service.” 


The Committee divided :——Ayes 25 ; 
Noes, 103.—(Division List, No. 89.) 


Mr. CALDWELL asked the First 
Commissioner of Works whether 
would } romise that no charge would be 
made as to admission into Holyrood ? 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, that 
he could not make any definite promise, 
but he would consider the point between 
now and next year. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, that in order 
to make his protest effective, he would 
move to reduce the Vote by £32. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said, that a Motion 
had already been made to reduce the 
whole sum. 

Mr. CALDWELL said he would then 
move to reduce the whole Vote by £100. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
insamuch as the hon. Gentleman said 
that he dealt with a particular item, he 
did not think that he ought to put the 


he 
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reduction just moved. The hon. Mem- 
ber could Divide in respect of the whole 
Vote. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE commented 
on the objectionable nature of these ad- 
mission charges, pointing out that the 
revenue earned was not in proportion to 
the inconvenience inflicted on the public. 


Question put, “ That a sum, not ex- 
ceeding £25,900, be granted for the said 


Service.” 


The Committee divided—Ayes, 26 ; 
Noes, 91.—( Division List, No. 90.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


* Motion 
posed :— 


made, and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £74,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.”’ 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
reduce the Vote by the sum of £5,000, 
by way of protest against this expendi- 
ture. These parks were provided for the 
use and enjoyment of the inhabitants of 
the localities where they were situated. 
There were one or two such parks in 
Edinburgh, but most of them were either 
inor near London. They were asked to 
vote £29,318 for Kew Gardens, £2,899 
for Richmond Park, £38,884 for St. 
James’s, the Green and Hyde Parks, 
£10,289 for Regent’s Park and so on. 
London was practically the only part of 
the country to which this privilege was 
extended. If all this money was to be 
spent on the maintenance of parks for 
London, why should not money be spent 
on parks for towns like Cardiff? He 
failed to see why the whole country 
should be taxed for the purpose of main- 
taining these Royal parks for the benefit 
of the people of London. Why, for ex- 
ample, should Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
be treated differently from Hyde Park ? 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether a 
kiosk was to be erected in Hyde Park ? 
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*Mr: AKERS-DOUGLAS said, that 
there was an item in the Estimates for 
the erection of a kiosk in Hyde Park. 
The sum asked for was £1,400. The 
kiosk would be placed somewhere near 
the band-stand. It would be an im- 
provement and its erection was generally 
approved. He had thought right to 
defer choosing a site until the House 
should have sanctioned the expenditure. 
To the hon. Member for Carnarvon -he 
must point out that all these parks were 
Royal parks. They were not parks under 
the control of local authorities. These 
Royal parks were used by the inhabi- 
tants of the whole kingdom, and any 
attempt to burden the ratepayers of 
London with the cost of their main- 
tenance would meet with very great 
opposition. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS contended 
that this was a question of principle. In 
justice to the country generally the ex- 
penses of these Royal parks ought to be 
borne by the towns where they were 
situated. The right hon. Gentleman 
had tried to meet the objection of the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon by repeating 
the legal fiction that these parks were 
Royal parks. Of course they were once 
Royal parks, but they had been surren- 
dered to the nation, and he had no doubt 
that in some form or other the nation 
had given a quid pro quo for them. 
There was no good reason why they 
should not be treated as belonging to the 
towns in or near which they happened to 
be. This question had been raised year 
after year, and he trusted that it would 
be raised anew in the future in spite of 
the fact that the old school of Radicals 
who objected to this kind of expendi- 
ture had, he feared, disappeared to a 
great extent. 

Mr. CALDWELL complained of the 
unreasonable extent to which the 
general public of the country were com- 
pelled to pay for parks for the benefit of 
the people of London. He would like 


to know on what ground a park like 
Battersea was kept up out of local rates, 
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while Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens were kept up out of Imperial 
taxation. There were public parks kept 
up in towns like Liverpool and Glasgow 
for the benefit of the inhabitants out of 
the local rates. The First Commissioner 
argued that people used the parks when 
they came up to London from the pro- 
vinces. So they did when they went to 
Paris; and if Londoners went to pro- 
vincial towns they used the parks in 
them, but they were not asked to pay 
anything. If all the parks in the 
country were kept up out of Imperial 
taxation, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument would apply. If the people of 
Battersea kept up their own local park, 
why should they be called upon to pay 
towards the maintenance of Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens for the benefit 
of a wealthier section of the community ! 
He thought it was unfair to the pro- 
vinces, that they should have to keep up 
their own parks and also to contribute 
to the maintenance of these Royal parks. 
Therefore he should support the reduc- 
tion that had been moved. 

Mr. BURNS sincerely trusted that 
this question would not be approached in 
the narrow and somewhat pettifogging 
spirit displayed by some provincial 
Members. He would point out that 
Scotland was a particular sinner in this 
respect, as the palaces of Holyrood and 
Linlithgow were kept up out of Imperial 
taxation; but they were used in the 
same way as Hampton Court. One of 
the few good things this courtry had got 
from Royalty was the excellent Royal 
domains and gardens which had been 
handed over to the people. Objection 
had been taken to Kew. Surely that 
could not be construed as a local park 
or gardens! The main object of Kew 
Gardens was to promote classes in 
botany and other scientific subjects, and 
it would be unfair to impose on a small 
village like Kew the up-keep of gardens 
which were devoted to national pur- 
poses. He agreed that Battersea Park 
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the centre of an Imperial city, where 
foreigners and provincials could go and 
enjoy themselves, and, therefore, it 
ought to be provided for out of Imperial 
funds. £10,000 ayear was devoted to 
Battersea Park, but the Office of Works 
did not hand over the £12,000 or £14,000 
which they derived from ground rents, 
a property which was formerly a part of 
the park. If he were asked to vote, say 
£8,000 of these ground rents, for a 
museum, or some institution of the sort, 
for Cardiff or Carnarvon, so as to teach 
the rising generation in Wales to hold a 
more generous spirit on matters of 
Imperial taxation, he should be delighted 
to do so, if it would remove the darkness 
that prevailed in gallant little Wales. 
He trusted that hon. Members would 
not impose on London the disadvantage 
of always having to pay out of its local 
pocket for things which were used 
nationally, and should be regarded as 
the first objects of National Expendi- 
ture. He appealed to the hon. Member 
who had moved the reduction, not to 
cast discredit on the nation to which he 
belonged by wasting the time of the 
House in taking Votes against what were 
really Imperial institutions. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE _ regretted 
that he could not agree with his hon. 
Friend, though he would be perfectly 
willing to base his Motion on the speech 
he had just made. With regard to Kew 
Gardens, he had not moved any reduc- 
tion in that case. Kew Gardens could 
be fairly described as a National institu- 
tion. He had never objected to that. 
His reduction was simply moved in 
respect of the Royal parks, which did 
not serve any national purpose that he 
could see. His hon. Friend had referred 
to the provincial Members as narrow and 
pettifogging. He might quite as well 
say, “ you have got a great city here and 
how very narrow you are not to keep. up 
botanical gardens and places of that 
kind, for the benefit of poor people who 
live in Carnarvonshire.” He contended 


was a local park, but Hyde Park was| that inasmuch as these gardens and parks 


Mr. Caldwell. 


| 
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served only for the enjoyment of Lon- 
doners, London ought to pay for them. 
Hon. Members opposite were asking for 
£100,000 a year, not for the purpose of 
maintaining the Royal parks and plea- 
sure grounds, but to gratify their pre- 
judices against the London County 
Council. 

Mr. 


CALDWELL said that the 


provinces had had not only to provide 
their own parks, but to maintain them, 
whereas London, who had her parks 
given her, now asked for £100,000 a 
year to keep them up. 


Question put, “That a sum, not 
exceeding £69,000, be granted for the 


said service :” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 21 ; 
Noes, 91.—(Division List No. 91). 


On return of the CHAIRMAN, after the 
usual interval, 


Mr. LEWIS referred to the item 
in the Vote for the cost of policing 
Hyde Park, and suggested that as a 
compromise it should be borne munici- 
pally and not imperially. The amount 
was only between £7,000 and £8,000, 
and, having regard to the fact that 
the rest of the country paid for the 
policing of the parks, it was only just 
that London should pay for the cost on 
this head for Hyde Park. 

Mr. CALDWELL expressed the hope 
that the First Commissioner of Works 
would see that Linlithgow Palace was 
kept in a proper state of preservation. 
*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he 
hoped the hon. Member who had raised 
the question of the cost of policing of Hyde 
Park would not press the matter to a 
Division. They had divided two or 
three times already on exactly the same 
question. The police looked after the 
parks under an arrangement that was 
made years ago, and the proposal of the 
hon. Member was one which he was 
really not prepared to consider. In 
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reply to the hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark, he had to say that, as a Scotch- 
man, he was himself much interested in 
the preservation of Linlithgow Palace, 
and he would take every care that the 
recommendations of the hon. Member 
were, as far as possible, carried out. 

Dr. TANNER asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he could see his way 
to ornament the terrace of the House 
with a number of orange trees or rubber 
plants from Kew Gardens. 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, the 
question of the hon. Member was one 
which he had been considering. The 
same point was put to him a little time 
ago by another hon. Member, and he 
promised then to consider it. He was 
doing so, and he would see how far he 
could meet the views of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 


Original question put, and agreed to. 


£23,900, to complete the sum for 
Houses of Parliament Buildings, — 


*Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he ob- 
served on the Estimates a certain expen- 
diture on the ventilation of the House. 
Though he held that this was about the 
best ventilated building in the world, 
nothing was so perfect that it could not 
be made better, and he had no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman could 
justify the expenditure. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would tell them 
in detail what he had done, and he 
was quite sure the House would ap- 
prove what he had done. He saw an 
item of £100 on the Estimates for the 
frescoes. He should like to ask how 
this money was to be expended. He 
was very glad indeed to think that the 
right hon. Gentleman was carrying on 
the policy of his predecessor, who, with 
great judgment, invited the advice of the 
late lamented President of the Royal 
Academy, who, in turn, recommended 
him to go to Professor Church. Pro- 
fessor Church not only made a report on 
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the pictures, but he did a great deal of 
valuable work gratuitously, which he 
thought, could hardly be estimated in 
money, for the improvement of the fres- 
coes the Houses of Parliament. 
Those wretched articles in the upper 
Lobby had been taken away, and their 
places supplied by a decent painting. 
Professor Church had also, with great 
skill and care, removed the film of silk 
from the works in the other House, and 


in 


had brought them to what they were in 


former years. In the Robing Room of 


the House of Lords, too, a marvellous 
transformation had been effected as a 
result of Professor Church’s operations. 
This House and the country owed that 
eminent scientist a-debt of gratitude for 
the work he had so freely and ungrudg- 
ingly and gratuitously given to this 


artistic decoration. In the outer Lobby 
of the House of Commons they had a 
fine work of art in Mr. Poynter’s ‘‘ St. 
George,’’ but they had got three other 
places occupied by an inferior wall paper. 
He had brought this question before the 
House in former years, and Mr. Caven- 
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dish-Bentinck then told the House that 
there was no school now in this country 
for reproducing that kind of art. But 
they had got in St. Paul’s mosaics of the 
most majestic and splendid description 
carried out by Professor Richmond, and 
in the Royal Exchange, they had a 
number of artists who, for moderate | 


a , 
terms, were giving their powers to follow | 


outa certain treatment there. He un- | 
derstood that many of the panels of the | 
Royal Exchange were being filled up at 
the expense of members of great commer- | 
cial houses, and, if it was beyond the | 
riches of that House to decorate these | 
three vacant places, he would make an | 
appeal to some of the more richly en- | 
dowed Members, or to a syndicate of 
Members, to come forward and complete 
the scheme of decoration, for these three 
wretched blank spaces were, he thought, 
a disgrace to the House. 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS, in reply, 
said that though it might be that better 

Dr. Farquharson. 
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ventilation was required in other portions 
of the building, so far as that chamber 
was concerned, it was certainly one of 
the best ventilated rooms that could be 
found anywhere. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He could bear witness to the very great 
care which was taken by the officials in 
charge of the ventilating department. 
He had taken a personal interest in the 
matter since he was appointed to the 
office he now held, and had made a point 
of constantly visiting the ventilating 
rooms, and Members who had 
accompanied him had been greatly struck 
with the enormous staff and the ap- 
pliances which were provided in order to 
secure the comfort of Members of the 
House. He had, in accordance with a 
promise which he made when the Esti- 
mates were under discussion last year, 
gone carefully into the subject, and he 
thought he had met the different com- 
plaintsand remedied thevarious grievances 
Alterations 
had been madein the Clock Tower exhaust 
shaft which would preven any possi- 
bility of down draught in future. Ven- 
tilating shafts had been placed in the 
Victoria Tower, and ventilation improve- 


hon. 


which were then alleged. 


|ments carried out also in the kitchen, 


dining, and smoking rooms. As to the 
smoking room, the complaint was not so 
much of want of ventilation as of the 
heat in the room, and as long as the 
smoking room was immediately over the 
kitchen there would be a difficulty in 
always maintaining one temperature 
at all seasons of the year in it. 
But further ventilating appliances 
had been introduced, and hon. Members 
had admitted that an improvement had 
certainly thus been effected. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He had taken pains to see 
that the ventilation of the House was 
carried out as effectively as possible, and 


|on the whole he did not think that there 


would be so much to complain ofin future. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear!’] With regard to the 


| work which Professor Church had done, 


he had had an opportunity of inspecting 
the work during its progress, and he 
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could bear testimony to its value 
and thoroughness, as any hon. Member 
who had inspected the frescoes since 
would admit. The country was under 
a deep debt of gratitude to Professor 
Church for the services hehad gratuitously 
rendered in regard to them, and he 
could only say that he did not yield 
to the hon. Member for Aberdeenshire 
in his appreciation of the Professor’s 
services. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ With 
regard to the empty spaces alluded to, 
he was as anxious as any First Commis- 
sioner of Works could be to see it done, 
but the question was simply one of ways 
and means. However, he could only say 
that if the effort to carry out the idea by 
voluntary means failed, he would suffi- 
ciently harden his heart to approach the 
Treasury for a grant for the purpose. 
‘Hear, hear !’’ | 

*Sir C. DILKE suggested that the 
empty places should be filled by repre- 
sentations of St. Patrick, St. Andrew, 
and St. George in English mosaics, and 
said he thought the suggestion was war- 
ranted by the success which had attended 
the English mosaic work at St. Paul’s. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

£13,000, to complete the sum for 
Admiralty, Extension of Buildings— 
Agreed to. 

£36,500, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, Great 
Britain—Agreed to. 


£20,400, to complete the sum for Art 
and Science Buildings, Great Britain— 
Agreed to. 

£19,800, to complete the sum for 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings— 
Agreed to. 


£140,210, to complete the sum for 
Surveys of the United Kingdom, — 

*Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON 
(Southampton) said, he had placed a 
notice on the Paper to move to reduce 
this Vote by £100, and he had done so 
in order to call attention to the case of 
the temporary civil assistants of the 
Ordnance Survey Department, for those 
men, who were excellent public servants, 
had just cause to complain of the posi- 
tion in which they had been placed. 
They had, in fact, been hardly treated, 
and had a real grievance in the fact that 
pensions were denied to them. Under 
the Superannuation Act of 1889, the 
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Ordnance Survey was recognised as a 
permanent Department of Her Majesty’s 
Civil Service, but by a decision of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
persons who joined the service of the 
Ordnance Survey subsequently to the 
29th of September, 1870, were not 
allowed to participate in the benefits of 
the Act. This was modified by a cir- 
cular in January 1873, by which since 
that year the temporary civil assistants 
were not permitted to participate in the 
benefits of the Superannuation Act as 
they had been able to do before. If the 
pay of the men for whom he was pleading 
had been sufficiently high for them 
to be reasonably expected to do with- 
out pensions, he should not have brought 
the matter before the Committee, but 
the pay was not sufficient to warrant 
that expectation. The result was that 
the men were liable to be dismissed at 
any moment, and at any age, without 
any provision whatever for the future. 
He had known temporary civil assistants 
who had worked for over 20 years in the 
Department, and who, owing to the 
difficulty and minuteness of the work they 
had had to perform, had become very 
near-sighted, if not blind, and yet those 
men were liable, under existing condi- 
tions, to be dismissed, without any pro- 
vision, on account of old age, infirmity, 
reduction of staff, or any other reason 
that might arise. On many occasions 
the matter had been brought before the 
House, and he believed the same an- 
swers had been invariably given to the 
representations made in behalf of the 
men. He could only hope that an 
answer of a different kind would be 
given on the present occasion. One of 
the answers given was that the men 
knew well when they joined the Ord- 
nance Survey Department that they 
would not be entitled to pensions. But 
that statement was not correct. One of 
his constituents, who was a temporary 
civil assistant in the Department, had 
assured him that when he joined the 
service in 1873, he did so with the dis- 
tinct understanding that he would re- 
ceive a pension when he was 60 years of 
age. Then, on this point, he had seen 
in Colonel Leech’s own handwriting 
that this was an intimation to the 
Director, not intended fgrepublica- 
tion, but which had beer Alkid before 
Parliament. The whole mistake -arose 
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through the Director General stating 
that the work of the Ordnance Survey 
would be completed in or about 1880. 
It was now 1896, and the Ord- 
nance Survey was not complete, and 
never would be complete, because it was 
absolutely necessary that the work should 
be a constant work ; every one of the 
plans and maps should be kept up to 
date by constant revision. Many of 
the men joined the service as boys 
of 14. They were now middle-aged 
men, and unable to obtain work 
elsewhere. Another answer given on 
previous occasions was that the pay was 
so good that no pension was necessary. 
After a man had worked 38 years he got 
5s. a day, or 30s. a week, and after he 
had worked 24 years he received 8s. 4d. 
a day, or 50s. a week. By that time he 
was very nearly 40 years old. He did 
not think a man who received 8s. 4d. a 
day after he was 35 years of age could 
be expected to save a great deal of 
money for his old age. But supposing 
he managed to save £1,000, which was 
about an impossibility, that would only 
bring him in 13s. 6d. a week. He 


trusted the present Government would 


see their way to be a little more generous 
towards these hard working and de- 
serving men than previous Governments 
had been. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watier 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) said, the 
allegation was that a great many of 
these civil assistants were led to believe 
that they would receive pensions. Of 
course, it was possible there might have 
been some misapprehension in the minds 
of some of them, but there was little 
doubt that the salaries and the conditions 
of work of the men were fixed upon a 
scale which carried with it an intimation 
that no pension would be paid. He 
did not think that these men were 
underpaid ; they were paid certainly as 
well as any other employés in the public 
service. Already there had been some 
concessions made to some of these civil 
assistants, and he was afraid that he 
must adhere to the replies given on 
previous occasions. 


Vote agreed to. 


£17,570, wo complete the sum for 
Peterhead Harbour—Agreed to. 


Sir Barrington Simeon. 
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£174,853, to complete the sum for 
Rates on Government Property, — 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) said, he did not now intend to raise 
the general question of the non-rating of 
Government properties, although he 
thought it was still, both in principle 
and practice, in some respects in an 
unjust position. He acknowledged 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury had shown 
every disposition to deal fairly in the 
matter by making concessions in order 
to reduce the inequalities which had 
hitherto existed. The Government 
ought, he thought, to have an oppor- 
tunity of fairly considering the matter, 
and bringing about some of those reforms 
which were desired. Two Returns had 
recently been given to the House upon 
this Motion, the one dealing with Gov- 
ernment properties in London, and the 
other dealing with similar properties in 
the provinces. He was glad to be able 
to assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
he had every reason to believe that in 
respect to London nearly every one 
was satisfied. In Islington he found 
that the valuation of the Government 
property had, since he and others had 
moved in the matter, been increased 
from £4,000 to £11,000. A similar 
state of affairs occurred in Clerkenwell. 
He would only say that the increase 
in the valuation was the measure of 
the iniquity to the ratepayers and the 
local authorities in the past, a system 
which had continued notwithstanding 
the Treasury Minute of 1874. He 
had also to acknowledge that in ceasing 
to keep a large amount of arrears in 
hand, the Government were again be- 
having more fairly. There was an 
increase of £60,600 in these Estimates, 
and in the Supplementary Estimates 
£92,000 was provided for the purpose of 
paying the rates at once instead of 
always keeping six months’ rates in 
hand. But the provinces had still great 
reason to complain. In Hull it was felt 
that the Government properties were 
still valued 50 per cent. below what they 
ought to be, and he had a letter from 
the Town Clerk of Portsmouth, in which 
the writer expressed the opinion that the 
valuation of Government properties there 
was totally inadequate, and wholly in- 
consistent with the valuation put by the 
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pu He had also a letter from the 
Town Clerks of Plymouth, Crewe, and 
other places to a like effect, and the 
last complained of the non-rating of 
police stations and other public pro- 
perties. He trusted that this long- 
standing grievance, which had become 
almost tedious in its repetition, would 
be put an end to. The question of 
principle ought also to be put on a more 
correct footing. It was utterly inde- 
fensible that the Government should 
value their own property for these 
purposes. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not prepared to allow an 
assessment to take place, as in other 
cases, he ought at least to grant to 
local authorities the right of access to 
inspect the various properties, and to 
have them valued independently for 
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Government on the properties for other | 


Bill, 


intention of the Memorandum on the 
subject. They had gone further ; they 
had a Supplementary Estimate to pay - 
all arrears. There was a complaint made 
as to the provinces. One of the great 
difficulties was the want of any revalua- 
tion for many years. A revaluation had 
taken place with regard to the whole of 
London, and as to the provinces, the re- 
valuation had been going on steadily 
and constantly. They were going to 
treat the country exactly the same as 
London was treated, and the Estimates 
were based on that principle. With 
regard to the somewhat vexed question of 
the Government Valuer, the Government 
property was so different from other pro- 
perty he thought it would be seen that 
it was necessary there should be a Gov- 
ernment Valuer. 
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their own information. Some right of 
appeal against the Government’s own | 
valuation to the High or to County | 
Courts ought also to exist. He) 
thought that a great improvement | 
had been made in London, but that in 
the provinces there was little improve- | 
ment—at least there was still much to| 
be desired. Steps, however, were being | 
taken to remedy this matter ; and, under 
the circumstances, he should not move | 
to reduce the Vote. 

Mr. CALDWELL or 
strongly that whereas there was an in-| 
crease for London and England, in order 
tomeet that increase, the amount for 
Scotland was reduced. Here in London 
they had Government property accessible 
to the people of London, but they were 
not satisfied with that, they wanted the 
rates for them paid out of public funds. 
London got its police buildings kept up 
at the expense of Imperial funds. In 
every other place the people paid for 
these things out of their own pockets. 
Whilst there was an increase of £62,000 
for England out of the public money, 
there was a decrease for Scotland of 
£2,500. That he thought was most un- 
reasonable. 


| 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


SUPPLY [9rn APRIL]. 
Report deferred till Monday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


On the Motion for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Dr. TANNER asked that some ex- 
planation of its provisions should be 
given to the House. 

*THeE SECRETARY to tae LOCAL 


|GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 


RussE.LL, Tyrone, 8.) said that he could 
do that in a few words. A Debate took 
place in Committee of Supply in the 
Session of 1894-95 on a sum of £1,800 
charged for the maintenance of a quaran- 
tine station near Portsmouth. This 
| station was for plague and yellow fever. 


Mr. HANBURY said, this question | One disease was extinct and the other 


of the rating of Government property 
had been discussed for a considerable 
time, and he was glad to think that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Islington 
Was satisfied with the considerable altera- 
tion that had been made. They had now 
endeavoured to carry out what was the 


was very rare, and an undertaking was 
given that a Bill should be brought in to 
abolish the station, putting things under 
the port sanitary authorities. 


Read 2°, and committed for Monday 


next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. (DETERMINA- 
TION OF DIFFERENCES) BILL. 

- *Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, in moving the | 
Second Reading of this Bill, said that it| 
had been brought in to settle a difficulty | 
which had arisen under the Local | 
Government Act of 1888. It appeared | 
that a difference had arisen between two | 
local authorities as to the charges in| 
respect of main roads, and that the| 
Local Government Board had appointed | 
their own arbitrator to settle it. The| 
case, however, had been taken to the| 
High Court, who had held that, under | 
the Act, an outside arbitrator ought to | 
have been appointed. Of course, all the | 
decisions that had been given by the| 
arbitrator might be held to be illegal, | 
and the Bill had been introduced with 
the object of legalising them, and to | 


Plumbers’ Registration 


enable disputes in the future to be | 
settled in the ordinary way by the} 
arbitrator to the Board. [“ Hear, 
hear !”} 


{COMMONS} 





Bill. 
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MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
ebate on Question [13th March] 


u 


|“ That the Bill be now read a second 
| time.” 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 


|appealed to the House to proceed with 
the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Mr. HANBURY : I beg to move that 
the House do now adjourn. 


*Sir C. DILKE hoped that the right 


‘hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 


Read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE BILL. 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said that 
its object was to improve the accommoda- 
tion of the Register House at Edinburgh, 
Read 2°, and committed to a Select | 
Committee of Five Members, three to 
be nominated by the House and two by | 
the Committee of Selection. 


Motion, on the ground that private 
Members had so few opportunities for 
passing their Measures. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSO®S regarded the 
Measure as being a very important one. 
and hoped that the Government would 
allow it to be proceeded with, seeing that 
it had passed through a certain stage 
before a Select Committee upstairs. 

Mr. HANBURY explained that it 
had been understood that when the 
Government business had been disposed 
of the House would adjourn. 

Mr. PROVAND said that the under- 


standing referred to had been arrived at 


|under the impression that the Govern- 


| ment business would occupy the time of 


Ordered, That all Petitions against 
the Bill presented three clear days 
before the meeting of the Committee be | 
referred to the Committee; that the 
Petitioners praying to be heard by them- | 
selves, their Counsel, or Agents, | 
heard against the Bill, and Counsel heard | 
in support of the Biil. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records, 


Ordered, That three be the quorum.— _ 


(Mr. Akers-Douglas. ) 


the House up to Twelve o'clock. In his 
view the Bill ought to be discussed. 

Mr. CALDWELL also appealed to the 
Government to allow the Bill to proceed. 


Question put, “That this House do 
now adjourn.” 


The House Divided :—Ayes, 95; 
| Noes, 29.—(Division List, No. 92.) 
| 


House Adjourned accordingly at 
Twenty-five minutes after Ten 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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733 “ Lyons v. Wilkins.” 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 18th April 1896. 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN 


ENGLAND). 
Paper [presented 10th April] to be 
printed.—| No. 135.] 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE (EXPENSES). 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of any Expenses 
incurred by the Commissioners of Works 
under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session for the Acquisition of 
Property for the Extension of the 
General Register House at Edinburgh 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow.—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Read- 
ing [13th March] to be resumed upon 
Friday. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from Wed- 
nesday till Wednesday 29th April. 


QUESTIONS. 


“LYONS v. WILKINS”: (HIGH COURT 
OF JUSTICE.) 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary uf State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
recent decisions of the High Court of 
Justice in cases affecting Trades Unions, 
and particularly to a decision in the case 
of “ Lyons v. Wilkins,” arising out of a 
strike, and to a decision in Chambers in 
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the case of Bailey and another v. Pye 
and others, arising out of a lock-out by 
the plaintiffs. Is he aware that injunc- 
\tions have been granted restraining 
|ofticers and members of Trades Unions 
|from inducing persons not to enter into 
contracts ; and that, in the first-named 
case, the Judge found that the pickets 
had not been guilty of intimidation ; and 
that, in the second case, all charges of a 
breach of the law, brought in the Police 
Court against the defendants, had been 
dismissed by the Police Magistrate : 
And whether, seeing that the effect of 
these judgments is to prevent workmen 
on strike, or locked out, from using mere 
persuasion to induce their fellow work- 
men not to take work from the em- 
ployers with whom the dispute has 
arisen, any further legislation on the sub- 
ject is contemplated ? 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether, having regard to the great im- 
portance of the decision as affecting the 
relations between capital and labour, he 
will lay upon the Table Copies of the 
Judgments of Mr. Justice North and of 
the Court of Appeal in the case of 
“ Lyons and Sons v. Wilkins ?” 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarrnHew Wuirte Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): My attention has been 
called to the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in the case of “Lyons v. Wilkins,” 
but I have no information as to the other 
case mentioned by the right hon. 
Member. There can be no doubt as to 
the importance of the decision in the 
former case, but at present I have only 
seen a short summary of the case in a 
law journal and the report in The Times 
of March 19th, and I am advised that 
the consideration of the effect of the 
judgment given must await the full 
reports of the case in the usual legal 
publications, and probably, as the judg- 
ment was given on an application for an 
interim injunction, of the decision on the 
trial of the main action, It is, of course, 
possible also that the case may be carried 
on appeal to the House of Lords. It 
would be premature, therefore, for me to 
make any statement with regard to it at 
present. I may add here, in reply to 


the question of the hon. Member for 





Bethnal Green, that if authentic reports 
2K 
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can be obtained, I can see no objection 
to their being laid on the Table of the 
House when the case is finished. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 


{COMMONS} 





Treasury—(1) whether the Government 
propose to appoint a Committee to con- | 
sider the question of Old Age Pensions ; | 
and, (2)if so, whether they willrefer tosuch | 
Committee Mr. William Stokes Cottew’s 
Scheme for an “ Old Age Pension Fund 





and Government State Bank,” which 
has been lately submitted to them 4 
*Tae SECRETARY to rue TREA-| 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hawsory, Preston) : | 
The only answer I can give to the first 
paragraph of the Question is that the 
Government have the matter under con- 
sideration. Any Committee would, I 
think, be impressed by the originality of 
Mr. Cottew’s scheme. The batches of 
printed copies with which the author 





has kindly provided me show that the 
copyright of the scheme alone would | 
cost the Government £20,000. Its pur- | 
chase would enable them to create a 


president of the proposed bank, who 
must have a seat in Parliament (ap- 
parently for life) and a salary of £5,000 
for the first five years and £3,000 after- 
wards, to be followed by a pension of 


£800 a year on reaching 65. As the 





first president is to be the originator 
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what estates these reductions have been 
freely given ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Atkinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): In the absence of my 
right hon. Friend, and with the permis- 
sion of the House, I will reply to this 
and the other Questions on the Paper 
which are addressed to him. Attention 
has been drawn to the report of the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting referred to in 
the first paragraph. The speakers at the 
meeting appear to have questioned the ac- 
curacy of the statement of my right hon. 
Friend, who spoke of rent reductions in 
Ulster, generally, on the ground that they 
had not heard ofasimilar concession in their 
own neighbourhood. Such an assump- 
tion is unwarranted and erroneous, and I 
repeat that it is the fact that abatements 
in rent have been granted in Ulster, in 
some cases solely owing to the failure of 
the flax crop, and in other cases because 
of the depreciation in prices of agri- 
cultural produce, generally, including 
the flax crop. It would be quite con- 
trary to practice to indicate the par- 
ticular estates on which these abate- 
ments have been granted, but I may 
state that they vary from 10 to 25 per 
cent., and were given on certain pro- 
perties in the counties of Armagh, 
Cavan, Donegal, Down, Londonderry, 
and Tyrone. 

Mr. McCARTAN asked the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to name one 


himself, it seems a little invidious to|single large estate in county Down 

read in the next paragraph that the|in which reductions had been freely 

salary of his successors must never ex-| given ? 

ceed £2,500. | Tur ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: That is precisely what I 


| refuse to do. 
RENT REDUCTIONS (IRELAND). | 


Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): TI) 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the! RICHMOND PARK. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether) Mr. T. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, 
his attention has been called to a report! Kingston): I beg to ask the First Com- 
in the Belfast Irish News of 23rd March! missioner of Works, whether any un 
last, of a meeting of farmers in Cole-| usual and extensive felling of timber has 
raine, whereat it was declared, by a) recently taken place in Richmond Park ; 


unanimously adopted resolution, that the 
statement as to reductions in rent, hav- 
ing been freely given by the landlords | 


and, if so, whether any herons’ nests and 
eggs have been destroyed thereby ? 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 


was misleading and contrary to fact ; (2)| WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovatas, Kent,St. 

whether he is aware that, notwithstand-| Agustine’s): No unusual or extensive 

ing the low prices and the failure of the | felling of timber in Richmond Park has 

flax crop, no such reductions have been| recently taken place, In connection 

generally given by the landlords in| with the ordinary thinning, several trees 

Ulster ; and (3), if he can now state on| were marked for felling in the Penn 
Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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Ponds plantation, and were sold in the 
usual course last January. The con-| 
tractors who purchased them commenced 
felling them soon afterwards, but in the 
meanwhile herons had built in some of 
them, and I regret to say two nests were 
thus destroyed. The cutting of timber 
within this plantation was _ there- 
upon stopped, and no further felling 
within close proximity to trees where 
birds are nesting will be permitted until 
the close of the nesting season. I am 
glad to assure my hon. Friend that there 
are still a large number of nests, and | 
that the birds disturbed appear to have 
again nested. 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


EDUCATION BILL. | 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee): I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, if the Government are will- | 
ing, before the Second Reading of the | 
Education Bill, to lay before the House | 


| 
| 


a copy of the various Statutes, provisions 
of which are amended or repealed by, 
or incorporated in, or otherwise referred 
to in that Bill ? 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): I fear that I cannot see 
my way to adopt the very unusual 
course suggested by the hon. Mernber. 
I may remind him that the Schedule to 
the Bill gives a list of the parts of 
Statutes which it is proposed to repeal. 

Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W. R. 
Keighley): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether Clause 2, Section 2 
(b) of the Education Bill, if passed into 
law, will allow the Education Depart- 
ment to limit the present powers of the 
Technical Instruction Committees of 
County Councils to spend their Educa- 
tional grants in the forms of instruction 
which they think best for the interest of 
scholars and students in their respective 
localities ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The Question 
asked is one of the construction of the 
language of a proposed statute upon 
which no layman is qualified to give an 
authoritative opinion. (Laughter.) 


{13 Apri 1896} 


(‘STATE ror WAR (Mr. 
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Cambridge. 


DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether he will 
consider the desirability of appropriating 
the £1,800 per annum, which it was pro- 
posed to give to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge as a retiring 
pension, in providing pensions for the 
large number of soldiers who. gave dis- 
tinguished service in the Army and who 
are now inmates of the workhouses of 
Great Britain and Ireland and a burden 
on the rates ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
BroprIck, 
Surrey, Guildford) : It has been explained 
recently in the House that pensions to 
soldiers with campaign service, but who 
have not completed the term of service 
entitling them to pensions, are being 
given in as numerous cases as can be at 
present justified ; 1,047 special campaign 
pensions have been awarded in the last 
financial year, of which 214 were in the 
last three months. They will continue 
to be granted on the existing system, 
without reference to excesses or deficits 
on other Votes. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN asked 
what was going to be done with the 
£1,800 ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK said that if the 
£1,800 appeared on the Estimates he 
should be sorry to see the pensioners 
deprived of it, but it would be impossible, 
with such a sum, to start a new system 
which would involve, not £1,800, but 
probably £50,000 or £100,000. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN asked if 
it was not the fact that an Estimate was 
put down on the Paper for this £1,800, 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) asked if, without the consent of 
Parliament, the money would be devoted 
to other purposes ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK said the whole 
Army Votes were available for other 
purposes if the whole of the sums voted 
were not expended. There were 
numerous cases in which excesses on 
Votes went back to the Treasury. 
But in the present case the simple 
position would be that the total Vote 
would be £1,800 short. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) asked if the Under Secretary would 
agree to a return showing how many 


2K 2 
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Crimeran veterans were in English or 
Irish workhouses * 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is very remote 
from the Question on the Paper. 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether he can 
state what was the number of inquests 
held on railway servants killed in dis- 
charge of their duties during the year 
1895; at how many of such inquests 
the Board of Trade was represented by | 
an inspecting officer, a sub-inspector, or | 
other representative ; and in how many 
instances the coroner applied for an 
official of the Board of Trade to attend 
as an assessor, in pursuance of Section 8 


{COMMONS} 


(Ireland) 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE 
(Bethnal Green, N.E.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, whether 
the Government of India have largely 
increased their contribution to the Im- 
perial Institute; and, if so, will he 
state the purpose for which the grant is 
made, and its total amount, and see 
that the money is devoted strictly to 
promoting the interests of Indian arts, 
industries, and economic resources by 
the expenditure being entrusted to a 
body of experts, acting in consultation 
with Sir Frederick Abel, and not to 
the ordinary administrative officials of 
the Imperial Institute ; and, whether 
he will place on the Table any corre- 
spondence that has passed on the sub- 
ject between the Government of India, 
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of the Regulation of Railways Act 
1871? 
THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD | 


the India Office, and the Imperial 
Institute ? 
THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 


or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnie, Croy-| INDIA (Lord Georce Hamitron, Mid- 
don): Two hundred and seventy-six dlesex, Ealing): The Government of 
coroners’ returns were received by the | India have increased their contribution 
Board of Trade in 1895; in no case did|to the Imperial Institute from £500 
the coroner apply for an assessor in pur- to £750 a year with the object of 


suance of the Act, but in three cases, 
coroners asked for technical assistance 
and in two cases such assistance was, 
given—in one by an inspecting officer 
and in the other by a sub-inspector. In 
the third case the coroner asked for 
scientific evidence, and this the Board of 
Trade were unable to give. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Sir JAMES WOODHOUSE (Hud-| 


dersfield): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether he can now 
accede to the desire of the trustee 
savings banks to have their powers of 
investment for the purposes of Section 16 
of The Savings Bank Act, 1863, ex- 
tended so as to enable them to invest 
on the security of county and borough 
rates or other authorised securities of 
local authorities ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 


promoting the interests mentioned in 
the hon. Member’s question. A Com- 
mittee of gentlemen of Indian experi- 
ence has been appointed to co-operate 
with the staff of the Institute, and to 
secure the application of this contribu- 
tion to the purposes for which it was 
intended. I shall have no objection 
to the publication of the correspond- 
ence which has passed on this subject 
if the hon. Member will move for it. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it 
is usual for the National Board of Eduv- 
cation in Ireland to order official investi- 
gations into the private life of school 
teachers on the information of anony- 
‘mous accusers; and, if so, whether he 
will take steps to put an end to the 
practice ? 

Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 








Bristol, W.): This matter has been} 
under my consideration, and I am now; IRELAND: The Commissioners of 
in communication with my hon. Friend | National Education state that as 4 
the Member for the South Division of Is-| general rule investigations are not made 
lington upon it. But, up to the present, | in respect to the private affairs of 
I have not been able to see my way | teachers on receipt of anonymous commu 
to agree to the proposal. ‘nications. But should it appear from 
Mr. Swift MacNeill. 
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the allegation of facts and circumstances | 
that there is a primd facie case for 
inquiry, the Commissioners would not 
hesitate to make such inquiry as they 
may deem necessary in the public in- 
terest to ascertain the truth upon 
information so derived. It does not’ 
seem desirable to interfere with the 
practice when so guarded. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: In any: 
special case submitted to the Government 
would an inquiry be made? 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND: Yes. 


Niger 


CUBA. 
Mr. O’KELLY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 
Affairs, whether any Report on the) 
hostilities in Cuba has been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government from the 
Consul General or other agent; and, if 
not, whether the Secretary of State for, 
Foreign Affairs will call for a Report on 
the condition of Cuba, with special refer- 
ence to the state of war alleged to exist ? 
Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF) 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GEorGE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Reports have from time to time! 
been received from Her Majesty’s Con- 
sular Officers in Cuba, in which reference 
is made to the insurrection in the island, 
and to the steps taken for its repression. 
There is, accordingly, no need to call for 
a special Report. 


SHANNON DRAINAGE. 

Mr. O7KELLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if he could state when work 
will be begun on the Shannon Drainage 
at Battlebridge ? 
*Mr. HANBURY : The vendor’s title 
tothe necessary land and water rights | 
required for the works on the river Shan- | 
non, near Battlebridge, having now been | 
reported as complete, arrangements will | 
be immediately made to start the works, | 


{13 Aprit 1896} 


Company. 


Treasury to the Clogher Valley Tram- 
way Company since 1887, and also the 
amount paid by the scheduled townlands 
in Fermanagh and Tyrone during the 
same period ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: From the half 
year ending 30th September 1887 to the 
half year ending 30th March 1895, in- 
clusive, the amounts paid by the County 
Grand Juries for guaranteed dividend 
and loss on working have been as 
follows :— 


Grand Jury, Fermanagh, £8,468. 
Grand Jury, Tyrone, £42,339. 


The amounts paid to the Grand Juries 
by the Treasury in respect of guaranteed 
dividend during the same period, have 
been :— 


Fermanagh, £3,254. 


Tyrone, £16,271. 


The Treasury payments represent part 
of the payments made by the guarantee- 
ing areas to the railway company, and 
are therefore included in the amounts 
paid by the Grand Juries. 


NIGER COMPANY. 

Mr WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been drawn to 


‘the fact that a native in a small canoe 


was recently chased by the launch 
belonging to the Royal Niger Company 
at Akassa, and was shot at by order of 
the ofticer in charge of the launch ; that 
in endeavouring to escape he was 
drowned ; and that, in consequence of 
this, and because of their disapproval of 


| the cruel treatment of the natives by the 


Company, several of their servants have 
resigned ; and, whether the Government 
will take steps to secure better treat- 
ment for the natives ? 

Mr. CURZON: In October last a 
boat in the Brass Creek, endeavouring 


'to escape the customs launch of the 
| Royal Niger Company, was chased by 


CLOGHER VALLEY TRAMWAY 


COMPANY. 

Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): T| 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury | 
whether he is in a position to state the’ 
amount of public money paid by the! 


} 


‘the latter. 
‘fired at, but jumped overboard and 


The man on board was not 


could not be found. A search was made, 
but it could not be ascertained whether 
he sank or reached land. After a full 
inquiry before the Chief Justice, the 
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decision was given of death by mis- 
adventure. Nothing is known of the 
resignation of the employés of the 


Cruelty to 


Company ; but I shall be glad to receive | 


any information on the subject from the 
hon. Member, who presumably would 
not have described it as a fact had he 
not possessed the requisite evidence. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Would the 
right hon. Gentleman be willing to see 
one of the officers of the Company who 
had resigned ? 

Mr. CURZON : Yes, that is the in- 

formation for which I am asking. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say how the death was established, in- 
asmuch as the man was never found or 
seen? [Laughter.| 


LEAD POISONING. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he wil] order an 
Inquiry into the conditions of the enamel 
industry with a view to dispense with 
the use of lead, so that the large per- 
centage of deaths through lead poisoning 
may be averted ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The hon. Member will, no doubt, re- 
member that the various lead industries 
formed the subject of an exhaustive In- 
quiry by a Departmental Committee 
three years ago, as a result of which 
stringent special rules have been estab- 
lished for factories where lead is used in 
plate enamelling. Considerable difficulty 
is, however, experienced in getting the 
workpeople to obey the rules, nor am I 
satisfied that they might not be amended, 
I propose, therefore, to have a further 
Inquiry made. 


EASTBOURNE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
(EXTENSION COMMITTEE). 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, with regard to the fact that the 
Eastbourne Voluntary Schools Extension 
Committee, after having provided, at the 
suggestion of the Education Department, 
more than 1,700 additional school places, 
at a cost of about £11,000, have again 
been called upon to make further pro- 
vision, and this time for infants only ; 


Mr, Curzon. 
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whether he is aware that there is ample 
provision in the existing schools at 
Eastbourne for infants of five and up- 
wards ; whether the Department’s new 
statistics of alleged deficiency contem- 
plate provision for infants under five and 
as young as three ; and, whether there is 
any statutory authority for imposing on 
the school managers at Eastbourne or 
anywhere else the heavy burden of pro- 
viding accommodation in their schools 
for infants of three years old ? 

Sir JOHN GORST : The facts are as 
stated in the Question, but no notice 
directing further accommodation to be 
provided has yet been issued. The 
statistics do contemplate provision for 
infants between three and five years of 
age. Under Section 5 of Elementary 
Education Act 1891, public school 
accommodation without payment of fees 
must be provided for children over three. 


ALLEGED TRESPASS (COUNTY 
MONAGHAN). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of ireland, what 
steps, if any, have been taken to bring 
to trial Patrick M‘Quaide, of Gola, 
county Monaghan, who has been under 
arrest since the end of January last for 
alleged trespass upon his evicted farm ; 
is he aware that M‘Quaide has expressed 
his desire to be tried ; and, will steps be 
taken to bring him to trial or order his 
release without further delay ? 

Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: I must refer the hon. 
Member to my reply in answer to his 
Question on the 19th March, to which I 
have nothing to add. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he has seen the Report of 
the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, wherein it is 
stated that there were investigated last 
month 1,965 complaints of neglect, star- 
vation, ill-treatment, and other wrongs 
upon children, that 1,837 of those com- 
plaints were found to be true, and 
affected the welfare of a large number of 
children of various ages, and that 18 
|of the children so affected died; and, 
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will the Government consider the pro-| Sir JOHN GORST: The Director of 
priety of making more stringent the| the Art branch of the Museum at South 
laws in existence for the protection of! Kensington is responsible for the staff of 
helpless children 4 that branch, for the arrangement of the 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | collections, and for making purchases or 
My attention had not previously been | recommending objects for purchase. He 
called to the Report referred to. The | is not under the control of the officials 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act! who have charge of the Science and Art 
of 1894, which consolidated and extended | schools, but I will make further inquiries 
previous legislation on the subject, was | on the subject. 

after much discussion in Parlia-| 

ment, and I have not as yet seen any | 
reason to suppose that it is ineffective for | WESTON-SUPER-MARE POST OFFICE. 
‘ its purpose. No representations to the | Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : T 


Diseases of 


effect that the law requires strengthening | beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
have been made to the Home Office by | as representing: the Postmaster General, 
magistrates or others concerned in its | Whether he is now able to account for the 
administration, but, should any such | extreme length of three and a half years’ 


representations be received, they will, of 
course, be carefully considered by me. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
UNION). 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the 
resolution passed by the priests of the 
Deanery of Westport on the 7th instant, 
requesting the Government to provide 
compulsory purchase powers for the ac- 
quisition of the waste lands in the con- 
gested districts of the Westport Union 
for migratory purposes ; and whether he 
will make provision for such a clause in 
the coming Land Bill, or see that such 
powers be given to the Congested 
Districts Board ? 

Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND: Attention has been drawn 
to the Resolution referred to, but I can 
give no undertaking of the nature sug- 
gested in the second paragraph to intro- 
duce the Measure. 


(WESTPORT 


MEDIZVAL ART MUSEUM. 

Sin HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 
8.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
what the duties of the director of the 
Museum of Medieval Art at South 
Kensington are; and whether he can 
see his way to entirely separating and 
detaching the control of the Museum 
from the officials who have charge of the 
Science and Art schools ? 


| 


delay which has elapsed since the site for 

la new post-oflice in Weston-super-Mare 
| was acquired at an expense to the State 
of about £5,000; what is the estimated 
;expense of the building proposed to be 
| erected by the Postmaster General which 
| the Treasury disagree with ; what is the 
}amount of saving which the Treasury 
estimate should be effected by reduction 
of that estimate ; and what is now being 
done to make progress ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The erection of 
the building has hitherto had to be post- 
poned in favour of more pressing cases. 
The estimate referred to was £7,000 for 
the building and £600 for fittings and 
furniture. This was greatly in excess 
of the original estimate. The question 
of its reduction is now under considera- 
tion between the Postmaster General and 
the Treasury. Arrangements are being 
made temporarily to rent and fit up an 
adjoining shop, which will provide a 
good parcel and sorting office as well as 
storerooms and retiring rooms for the 
clerks and postmen, in lieu of the present 
temporary sorting office on the other side 
of the street. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 

Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, if he is aware that on the 27th 
ultimo the Canadian House of Commons 
passed a resolution with reference to the 
Diseases of Animals Bill, now before 
this House, in which, after referring to 
previous regulations as to the importa- 
tion of Canadian cattle into the United 
besoin they respectfully protest 
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against the permanent exclusion of 
Canadian cattle on the ground of the 
existence of pleuro-pneumonia in Canada, 
and express in the strongest possible 
manner their belief that pleuro-pneumonia 
has not existed in the past and does not 
at the present time exist in Canada ; and, 
if, in view of this strong expression of 
Canadian opinion, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could see their way to postpone 
legislation on the subject until further 
experiment has decided the point at 
issue ? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) asked whether it was not a fact 
that the Board of Agriculture had 
received a very large number of resolu- 
tions urging the vital importance of this 
Bill to the agricultural community in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and praying 
that no exception should be admitted ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): I have 
received the resolution to which the hon. 
Member refers, but, while deeply regret- 
ting that upon any question we should 
find ourselves unable to accede to the 
wishes of the Dominion Government, 
we feel that it is not possible for us, 


consistently with the interests of agri- 
culturists at home, to adopt the sugges- 
tion which the hon. Member is good 


enough to make. We have received a 
large number of resolutions and repre- 
sentations in the sense indicated by my 
hon. Friend. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


MISSIONARIES IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
has any information with regard to the 
Tradé, recently signed by the Sultan, but 
not hitherto promulgated, the effect of 
which would be to bring about the ex- 
pulsion of Christian missionaries from 
Asiatic Turkey, and to interfere with 
the administration of relief ? 

Mr. CURZON : Her Majesty’s Vice 
Consul at Mush telegraphed on the 27th 
ultimo that the local authorities in virtue 
of an Imperial Iradé had required all 
missionaries to leave Asia Minor at once 
via Alexandretta. In reply to represen- 
tations made by Sir Philip Currie, His 
Excellency was informed that the terms 
of the Iradé did not specifically refer to 


Mr. R. J. Price. 
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the missionaries, but merely to persons 
implicated in seditious movements, and 
that the missionaries would not be in 
any way molested so long as they con- 
formed to the laws of the country. The 
United States Chargé d’Affaires, who 
also made representations on the subject, 
was informed that the Iradé had been 
repealed. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING asked 
whether it was not the case that Mr. 
Knapp, one of the missionaries, had been 
expelled from Bitlis ? 

Mr. CURZON: It may be, but I 


have no information on the subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. GEORGE WY NDHAM (Dover); 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether Her Majesty’s 
Ministers will be in a position to lay any 
further Papers upon South Africa upon 
the Table of the House within the near 
future, in order to put an end to the 
period of suspense which has given rise 
to so many conflicting rumours ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I cznnot say at 
present when further Papers on South 
Africa can be produced, but they will be 
laid as soon as the interests of the public 
service will permit. In the meantime 
great caution should be exercised with 
regard to rumours on South African 
affairs, which are frequently set afloat 
with interested motives. [Cheers.] 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durhan, 
Bishop Auckland) : In view of the state 
of affairs in South Africa, may I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will put down the Colonial Vote for an 
early day ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That does not arise 


out of this Question. 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (1) whether he has received 
information of a public meeting of the 
residents of Norfolk Island, at which 
protests were made against the proposed 
placing of the Island under the direct 
authority of the Government of New 
South Wales ; and (2) whether, in view 
of the large amount of hostility the 
proposal has evoked, he will consider 
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and suggest some compromise which, 
while securing the desired reforms of 
civil and judicial administration, will 
preserve the essential features of the 
system of local self-government the 
community has enjoyed for the past 
40 years ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, I 
have heard indirectly that a protest of 
this nature has been made, but I have 
no detailed information on the subject. 
As the hon. Member has already been 
informed, the future Government of 
Norfolk Island is at present the subject 
of communications with New South 
Wales and with New Zealand, and I am 
not as yet in a position to make any 
definite statement on the subject. 


Business of 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Irish 
Grand Juries are legally bound to adver- 
tise for tenders for the various contracts 
for the departments of the public service 
which they control, and which are paid 
for out of the public funds ; whether he 
is aware that the Grand Jury of the 
county of Kilkenny recently gave a 
printing contract for a term of seven 
years without having invited tenders by 
advertisement in the local press, and at 
a cost of several hundred pounds to the 
rates more than the work would be done 
for if left open to competition ; and 
whether he proposes to take any and 
what action in the matter ? 

Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND : There is some doubt owing 
to a decision delivered many years ago 
whether Grand Juries are bound to ad- 
vertise for tenders for printing. They 
are undoubtedly bound to do so in the 
case of all other contracts. The Gov- 
ernment have no power to take action 
in the matter, but it is open to any 
ratepayer to appear before the Judge of 
Assize or the Auditor of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board and take exception to 
the action of the Grand Jury in the 
matter. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 
Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Man- 
chester, S.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he had 
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received any reply to his last Dispatch 
to President Kruger, and, if not, whether 
he had telegraphed inquiring as to the 
President’s delay in sending his reply ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I must 
refer the hon. Member to the answer 
given by me to the hon. Member for the 
Ecclesall Division of Sheftield on Thurs- 
day, the 9th instant, to which I have 
nothing to add. 


MATABELE RISING. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether in view 
of the important Colonial and Imperial 
interests now at stake in South Africa, 
Her Majesty’s Government will decide 
at once to reinforce the Imperial troops 
there ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir 
Hercules Robinson has offered, after 
consultation with the General Officer 
commanding the troops at the Cape, and 
after hearing from Messrs. Rhodes and 
Duncan and Lord Grey, to send up at 
once to the disturbed districts 300 
cavalry and 200 mounted infantry from 
Natal in addition to the Volunteers and 
police already arranged for. He will 
also raise a force of 250 Basutos to aid 
in quelling the insurrection. I am con- 
sidering with the War Office what steps 
will be necessary to replace any troops 
which may be ordered into the interior. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether this 
country or the British South Africa 
Company would be asked to pay the 
expenditure involved. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN:  Un- 
doubtedly, under the existing arrange- 
ments, I should expect the British South 
Africa Company to pay. [ Cheers. | 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

*Sirn C. DILKE asked what business 
would be taken at 2 o’clock to-morrow, 
and what class of Estimates would be 
taken on Friday. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) : With regard to to-morrow, 
it is impossible that I should give a 
definite answer as yet, as the answer 
must depend upon the nature of the 
business disposed of to-night. But I 
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shall take none of the larger controver- 
sial Measures to-morrow—no stages of 
the bigger Bills. If we do not get 
through the Committee stage of the 
Military Manceuvres Bill to-night I shall 
put it down as the first order to-morrow. 
Then Ways and Means will have to be 
taken, and we shall put down the Ber- 
riew School Bill, the Public Offices (Site) 
Bill, and other Bills of that kind. As to 
Friday, I think that, as the Irish 
Members are now over here for the 
introduction of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill, it would be convenient to bring 
forward the Irish Estimates on that 
day. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) asked 
when the question of the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools would be brought on. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think it was understood that 
the question shouid be brought on some 
night after 12 o’clock, and I believe it 


Business of 


will be brought on in a few days. 


EGYPT. 

Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked that a map of Egypt 
might be put in the Tea Room for the 
use of Members. 

Mr. CURZON thought that 
request was a very reasonable one. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man include the Soudan in Egypt? 
[ Laughter. 


the 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 

James Laurance Carew, Esquire, 
Borough of Dublin (College Green Divi- 
sion). 

James Roche, Esquire, commonly 
called the Honourable James Roche, 
County of Kerry (East Kerry Division). 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (MORNING 
SITTINGS ON TUESDAYS.) 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY moved : 

“'That, unless the House otherwise order, the 
House do meet on Tuesdays at Two of the clock, 
and that the provisions of Standing Order No. 
56 be extended to such morning sittings.” 

He said : I do not think that any long 
explanation of policy is required from me 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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in moving this Resolution. It will be suffi. 
cient if I remind the House that in 1895 
Tuesdays were taken by the Government 
for the whole of the Session from a vy 
early date. In fact all the Tuesdays 
were taken except two, and Friday morn- 
ings were taken from March 1 until 
Easter, and from April 29 to the end of 
the Session. My only doubt is whether 
I ought not to ask the House to give me 
also the Wednesdays before Whitsun- 
tide, because no private Member’s Bill 
brought forward on a Wednesday 
between Easter and Whitsuntide has the 
slightest chance of becoming law, and 
because a precedent for that course was 
set by right hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
1893, when they found it necessary to 
take Wednesdays at a very early date. 
But I shall not ask the House to make 
that sacrifice at this time, if sacrifice it 
be. When, however, the Second Reading 
of a large Government Measure is 
brought in on a Monday, and that it 
appears unlikely that the Debate will be 
concluded before Wednesday I may have 
to ask the House for that particular day. 
In the meantime, I only ask the House 
to grant the Government such privilege 
as it has never refused to grant to other 
Governments, and to permit us without 
lengthened Debate to transact Govern- 
ment business on Tuesday mornings. 

Mr. DALZIEL wished to say a word 
or two as to the circumstances under 
which this Motion was brought forward. 
When the House adjourned for the 
Easter Recess they were told that the 
first business on the Paper for that 
evening would be the Irish Land Bill. 
Members had come up from the country 
expecting that that business would be 
the first order, but if the Debate on this 
Motion lasted but three-quarters of the 
time that similar Debates lasted when 
the Opposition was led by the present 
Leader of the House, there was no chance 
that the Land Bill would be reached 
before a very latehour. Hitherto, it had 
been customary to give some kind of 
notice of Motions such as this. [Mr. 
Batrour: “I did give notice.”] The right 
hon. Gentleman no doubt gave notice on 
Friday that he was going to introduce a 
Motion relating to Tuesdays that after- 
noon, but as hon. Members were not 
made acquainted with the terms of the 
Motion it was impossible for them to 
prepare Amendments. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : If the hon. Member was present 
on Friday night he will remember that I 
stated distinctly that the Motion was one 
for taking morning sittings on Tuesdays, 
and that I should be glad to give the 
terms of the Resolution to any hon. Mem- 
ber who wished for them on the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House. No 
hon. Member, however, did ask for the 
terms. 

Mr. DALZIEL contended that even 
if notice of the terms had been given at 
the time of the adjournment, it would 
still have been impossible to put down 
Amendments on the Paper for to-day. 
In future, they would, he trusted, be 
given longer notice of Motions of this 
character. When the late Government 
submitted a similar Resolution, the 
Opposition put down four different 
Amendments. They had just given up 
their Fridays, and now they were asked 
for the Tuesdays, though the expectation 
had been that Tuesdays would not be 
demanded until after Whitsuntide. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not said 
on what he based this demand. When 
previous Motions of the kind had been 
made, the Leader of the House had 
always made out some special case. As 
far as the state of public business was 
concerned, there was no reason for 
passing this Resolution. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman say himself in 
1894 when a Motion similar to this one 
was made by the present Leader of the 
Opposition. He said :— 


“The right hon. Gentleman will not be sur- 
prised to hear that in however soft and tender 
accents he makes this proposal to us, the sub- 
stance of his request is of such a character as to 
make it impossible for us to give a willing 
assent to the policy he asks us to assent to.”’ 


Then last year the right hon. Gentleman 
observed on a similar Motion :— 


“T think it is very likely that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House has done 
the very best from his point of view, but if that 
is the way to manage the Liberal Party it is not 
the way to manage the House of Commons.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Those words were used at the 
beginning of the Session when it was 
proposed to take all Tuesdays. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, the right hon. 
Member was trying to confuse the issue. 
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The circumstances of the occasion when 
the right hon. Gentleman used those 
words and the circumstances of the 
present occasion were almost identical. 
Private Members were now to have 
Tuesday evenings only, then they were to 
be left Friday evenings only. The result 
was the same as far as the interests of 
private Members were concerned. The 
right hon. Gentleman had made no com- 
plaint whatever with regard to the 
manner in which the business of the 
Government had been transacted since 
| the beginning of the Session. Neither 
the Bills of the Government nor the 
| Estimates had been discussed at any 
/undue length. In fact, Supply had pro- 
_gressed with exceptional rapidity, and 
lon’ Friday night quite an unusual 
‘number of Votes had been agreed to. 
|He was surprised that the right hon. 
| Gentleman had not given any indication 





'as to what he was going to do with the 


time for which he asked. When this 
Motion was brought forward by the late 
Government, the right hon. Gentleman 
himself complained that the Government 
were asking the Opposition to give them 
a blank cheque, and urged that it was 
customary to give some indication as to 
the manner in which the time asked for 
was to be occupied. At the beginning 
of the Session the House was told that 
certain Measures were to be brought for- 
ward ; but while they had been waiting 
for the Measures promised in the Speech 
from the Throne, the Government, day 
after day, brought forward Bills of which 
|no mention was made at the beginning 
of the Session. First of all, there was 
|the Diseases of Animals Bill. That 
Bill in no way altered the law so far as 
the powers of the Government were con- 
cerned ; yet the Government wasted the 
time of the House in discussing a Bill 
which would practically give them no 
more power than they had at present. 
Then a Bill was promised at the begin- 
ning of the Session to give assistance to 
Voluntary schools ; but the Government 
had brought in a Bill of an entirely 
different character, which raised the 
whole of the Education Question over 
again. Then with regard to the Mili- 
tary Maneuvres Bill, nothing was heard 
of that Bill at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion. He thought that the House was 
entitled to some explanation as to why 
these Bills were being brought in day 
H 
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after day, when other Bills, which had 
been promised to the House, had not 
been introduced. He would like to 
know when the Bill dealing with prison- 
made goods was to be laid on the Table. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Colonies would remember that 
during a Debate in the previous Parlia- 
ment, when the previous Administration 
were challenged to state their policy with 
regard to prison-made goods, he said, 
** We have a prescription. Give us the 
fees and we will give you our prescrip- 
tion.’’ The present Government had 
since come in with a vast majority, and 
still not a whisper of the Bill was heard. 
Votes were won and seats were captured 
on the faith that this question should be 
dealt with. Why did not the right hon. 
Gentleman now give the House his pre- 
scription? Then there was to bea Bill 
dealing with old age pensions. Where 
was that Bill? He should hope that 
before the Debate closed the House 
would have some assurance that an Old 
Age Pensions Bill would be brought in. 
Then there was the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. Did the Government intend to 
pass that? If they would give the 
House a pledge that they did, it would, 


he believed, materially affect the vote of 


hon. Members on this Motion. He 
would also like to know whether it was 
intended to bring in a Bill dealing with 
alien immigration? Having regard to 
the opinions expressed by the Prime 
Minister on this subject, the House was 
anxious to know whether he intended to 
take advantage of the present Session to 
deal with it. He wanted also to know 
in what way the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House was going to 
arrange the Votes in Supply, and especi- 
ally when the Vote for the Colonial 
Office would be taken. So far as many 
Members on his side of the House were 
concerned, they were perfectly satisfied 
up to the present point with the admini- 
stration of the Colonial Secretary in re- 
gard to the Transvaal ; but no one could 
fail to see that there was a deep-rooted 
distrust of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
policy on the Benches below the Gang- 
way on the Ministerial side of the House. 
Day after day most embarrassing ques- 
tions were put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man from that quarter, which showed, 
at any rate, that some doubt was felt as 
to whether the right hon. Gentleman was 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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pursuing the right line of policy with 
regard to South Africa. He contended, 
on behalf of the independent Conserva- 
tives, that the Leader of the House 
ought to afford at the earliest possible 
moment, an opportunity to the Secretary 
for the Colonies to make clear his policy 
with regard to the Transvaal, and to once 
more rehabilitate himsef with the Party 
below the Gangway on his own side, 
Then there was the Foreign Office Vote. 
Would an opportunity for discussing 
Foreign Affairs be afforded within a 
reasonable time? No matter what ques- 
tions were put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, he always answered that it was 
against the public interests that these 
matters should be discussed. The right 
hon. Gentleman, at any rate, did not 
approve of the policy of the Secretary 
for the Colonies of taking the public into 
his confidence. The House had a right 
to know when the Foreign Office Vote 
would be taken, and when they would 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
policy in the Soudan. The Foreign 
Secretary had been away for a fortnight 
and would probably not be back for 
another ten days, and he thought that 
in view of the position in the Soudan, 
and in view of the number of important 
questions affecting the Foreign Office, the 
House was entitled to a promise from the 
Leader of the House that at no distant 
date he would take the Foreign Office 
Vote. He hoped that before the House 
agreed to this Resolution the right hon. 
Gentleman would give some information 
on the various points he had raised. 
Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover) 
said, he ventured to put in a plea for 
private Members that afternoon, because 
he thought this Motion was distinguish- 
able absolutely from its predecessors, both 
in respect of the condition of public busi- 
ness at the present moment, and also in 
respect of the arguments put forward in 
its support. He had not sat very long 
in that House, but he had heard many 
such Motions made, and he never re- 
membered one of them being brought 
forward except upon the allegation that 
some definite reason of urgency existed, 
and upon an elaborate comparison be- 
tween the conditions of the Session in 
which it was brought forward and the 
conditions that existed in other Ses- 
sions. Only last year, when the right 
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hon. Gentleman the present Leader of 
the Opposition moved a similar Motion 
on the 9th of April, he based his claim 
on a definite ground of urgency. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the De- 
bate on the Address had taken a fort- 
night. This year it had taken only a 
week. The right hon. Gentleman also 
said that a new practice, which he de- 
precated, had sprung up, of prolonging 
the discussions on First Readings of 
Government Bills. This Session there 
had been no prolonged discussions of the 
sort. In the second place the right hon. 
Gentleman founded his Motion on a 
careful and elaborate comparison of the 
practice in former years, and pointed out 
that in the previous year the Govern- 
ment had committed this outrage three 
weeks earlier. Perhaps it would be 
fairer to compare the action of his right 
hon. Friend that afternoon to his own 
action in 1892. In 1892, when the 
right hon. Gentleman had asked for 
morning sittings, he limited the business 
to be taken at these sittings to questions 
of finance and the First Readings of 
Bills, and he certainly never dreamed of 
taking them for the general business of 
the Government. Yet even that com- 
paratively moderate proposal was 
severely criticised by Mr. Gladstone, 
who always showed the greatest con- 
sideration for the rights of private Mem- 
bers, and who never subscribed to the 
recent doctrine that the rights of private 
Members constituted a public nuisance. 
It could not be alleged that the right hon. 
Gentleman had based his present Motion 
on the ground of urgency because no 
financial exigencies existed at the pre- 
sent time, seeing that the new financial 
year had only just commenced, and that 
greater progress had been made with 
Supply than had been the case within 
the recollection of the oldest Member of 
that House. The Debate upon the Ad- 
dress had been brought to a conclusion 
within a week, and the very next day 
the right hon. Gentleman had brought 
forward his Motion relating to the new 
procedure, with the result that the very 
. first private Members’ Tuesday had been 
wiped out. The right hon. Gentleman 
had taken the Fridays without argument, 
without excuse, and without plea, and 
had then taken one-half of the time to 
which private Members were legitimately 
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entitled. Now the right hon. Gentle- 
man, by his present Motion, proposed 
practically to take away the other half 
of the private Members’ time. They 
had been told that the Debate upon the 
Address afforded sufficient opportunity 


for private Members to bring forward 
subjects in which they were interested, 
but if that were the case, their oppor- 
tunities had been curtailed by one half 
this year, seeing that the Debate had 
only lasted a week instead of a fort- 
night, as in previous years. This Motion 
was a complement to the action of the 
Government at the commencement of 
the Session, and therefore they were 
boynd to look back and ascertain how it 
was that the Government obtained the 
sanction of the House to their new pro- 
cedure proposals. With the view of 
obtaining that sanction, the Government 
held out certain distinct inducements to 
the House. In the first place there was 


an understanding—he did not put it 
higher than that—that if the proposals 
were accepted the rights of private Mem- 
bers to Tuesdays would be held sacred. 
Their confidence in that understanding, 


which had been shaken a week ago, was 
now altogether crushed to the ground, 
because it was clear from the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
intended practically to take the whole 
time of private Members for the re- 
mainder of the Session. It might, how- 
ever, be said that that inducement 
amounted merely to an understanding 
that could not be enforced against the 
Government. The next inducement 
that had been held out by the Govern- 
ment took the form of a very distinct 
and explicit pledge on their part. The 
right hon. Gentleman had declared that 
the new Rules of Procedure would not 
limit but would extend the opportunities 
of private Members for bringing forward 
subjects in which they were interested, 
and now that the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to take away half of the Tues- 
days as well as the whole of Fridays, the 
obligation upon him to redeem his pledge 
to which he had referred became the 
more stringent. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that one result of the new 
Rules would be that private Members 
would have greater opportunities in 
Supply for criticising the action of the 
Government both at home and abroad. 
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The righthon. Gentleman had offered that | apprehend that that policy was so obvi- | 
constant opportunity for criticising the|ous that it had been foreseen, or that it 
conduct of the Government, and for de- | was so unattended by danger that there 
manding explanations from them in ex- | was no necessity to discuss it? With 
change for the great concession he had | regard to our foreign policy if the right 
asked for, and he had, moreover, pledged | hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
himself distinctly that the Government | Foreign Affairs were to say that it could 


would always put forward on each day 
devoted to Supply some Votes of public 
interest and importance, and he went on 
to say that it was not necessary or de- 
sirable that the discussion upon any par- 
ticular Vote should be finished before 
another Vote came on, and that the in- 
terrupted discussion could be resumed on 
any convenient occasion. The right 
hon. Gentleman was even more explicit 
in the assurance which he had given to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition on the last day of the 


not be for the public advantage that he 
should answer this or that question, did 
the Government not know that such a 
plea would always be received with re- 
spect in that House. But what was 
necessary was that such matters should 
| be discussed, and that hon. Members 
should not be left to be the victims of 
rumours, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man said came from interested sources, 
and for which there was no foundation, 
and which formed the pabulum upon 
| which they had to feed. He thought 





sitting of the House before the Recess, | that it was the duty of the Government 
when he said that the Colonial Vote! to put an end to such baseless surmises. 
would be put down for discussion on the | The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
first day after the Recess. That was a/| for the Colonies, on the other hand, gave 
distinct bargain entered into by the|the House every information in his 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the | power ; in fact, he fed the House with 
House, that upon a subject of public| stimulants which gave rise to a craving 
policy of very wide interest, an oppor-|for further information. He had ex- 
tunity was to be afforded to hon. Mem-) plained that he did not wish to criticise 
bers to discuss it. Hon. Members had the policy of the right hon. Gentleman 
certainly performed their part of the/in the past, but to make suggestions as 
bargain, but the Government had | to his policy in the future, and his action 
neglected to fulfil their part of the en- in this respect was analogous to that of 
gagement. The right hon. Gentleman} the man in the gallery who stamped 
had said that private Members could not| when he wanted to hear a_ popular 
resist the temptation to prolong the De-| favourite again. [Laughter.] He was 
bates upon a certain class of Estimates, | content, therefore, to ask that the Gov- 
and yet the whole of that class had been | ernment should endeavour to discover 
passed in less than a single sitting of the 'whether the interest of the House was 
House. He thought that the Govern-| widespread, because if they did he was 
ment should, and indeed he believed that | confident they would put down the 
they would, adhere to their bargain in| Colonial Vote first for next Friday. 
the future. Of course, he should per-|If they did not he must suppose that 
haps be out of order if he ventured to| they believed that Members opened their 


argue that the interests of private Mem- 
bers in certain particular Votes was dis- 
creet and judicious. It was, doubtless, 
impossible to pretend that any contri- 
bution on the part of private Members 
in the House to a discussion upon Colonial 
Affairs could carry with them as much 
weight as leading articles in The Times 
or The Chronicle, which were repeated 
in every newspaper in Europe, but never- 
theless hon. Members had a right to dis- 
cuss such questions. To illustrate the 
matter he would take the Egyptian 
policy of the Government, of which he 
was a warm supporter. Did anyone 


Mr. George Wyndham. 


papers in the morning, and, skipping the 
page of heavy-leaded type with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Oh ! bother the Matabele !” 
or ‘‘The Transvaal again !’’ plunged 
with the keenest anticipation of pleasure 
into a discussion on the salaries of school 
teachers or the merits of the metric 
system. [Laughter and cheers. | 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
thought the House was to be congratu- 
lated on the interesting and refreshing 
speech of the hon. Member. The ques- 
tions which |the hon. Member had re- 
ferred to had been exclusively, he 
thought, questions of foreign policy, and 
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he failed to see how, by taking away one! Mr. J. REDMOND said, he desired 
tion of the sitting at 3 o’clock on|in every way to shield the rights of 
Tuesday from private Members, and/|private Members, but it would be im- 
iving them another portion at 9’ clock, | possible for the Government to devote 
would interfere with the discussion of the sufficient time to the Irish Land Ques- 
foreign affairs in which the hon. Mem-|tion unless they took a certain portion 
ber was interested. The questions which |of the time of private Members, and 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy desired | therefore he should support the Motion. 
to have discussed were in regard to Bills| Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
relative to prison-made goods, old age|felt a considerable difficulty, and he 
pensions, employers’ liability, and alien ‘dared say many other Members of the 


immigration, and he had complained, | 
not that the opportunity of discussing | 
these questions would be taken away, | 
but that the Government had not in- 
cluded all these subjects in their pro- | 
gramme. But if they were to be in- 
cluded in the programme of the Govern- 


ment, he should have thought that the | 


‘House did also, in deciding what vote 
‘he should give on this Motion. The 
| reason was this, that, as was pointed out 
| | by the hon. Member for Dover, the First 
Lord of the Treasury departed from the 
usual custom in Motions of this kind, 
|and did not give them any indication of 
the causes why he wanted this time of 


time at the disposal of the Government | private Members. Nor did he back up 
shoud be increased. He maintained that|his demand by any argument drawn 
there was a definite reason of urgency from the course of business during the 
for this Motion. The Government were | Session. He rose at the same time as 
pledged to introduce a Measure dealing | the hon. Member for Waterford, because 
with the Irish Land Question, which | | he wished to state that if the First Lord 


might, or might not, be a great compre- of the Treasury could have based his 
hensive Measure, but at any rate it was | demand for this inroad upon the time of 
of vital interest to Ireland that there | private Members on two claims he should 


should be sufficient time for this ques- | 


tion to be discussed, if it were capable | 
of amendment, and passed into law this | 
year. But this would be impossible un- 
less a certain portion of the time of 
private Members was taken from them. 
Very nearly half the discussions on 
private Members’ Resolutions had been 
counted out, and with a few exceptions, 
such as the hallot question, there had 
been very little result from these discus- 
sions on Tuesdays, which were really 
opportunities for private Members to air 
their fads. 

Mr. DALZIEL : 
of amnesty a fad ? 

Mr. J. REDMOND said, the question 
of amnesty had been brought on, and 


Was the question 


would be brought on again, but if the | 


hon. Member thought it was a fad, he 
should like to know what his Irish con- 
stituents in Kirkealdy would think 
about that opinion. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had alluded to certain Motions 
brought on by private Members as fads, 
and he wished to point out that the | 
question of amnesty was brought on by 
private Members. Therefore, he sup-| 
posed, the hon. Member should call that | 
question also a fad. 


‘have been prepared to support him. 
If he could have postponed his Motion 
| until after they had been made acquainted 
with the terms of the Irish Land Bill, 
‘and had been in a position to say whe- 
'ther that Bill gave any prospect of relief 
for Irish farmers, or did not give it—if 
they had been, in fact, in a position to 
know whether the time was being de- 
manded for what might be made a valu- 
able Irish Land Bill, that would have 
been a strong argument for supporting 
the right hon. Gentleman. Secondly, 
if he had said that he required and was 
prepared to use honestly any of the 
time he was demanding for the purpose 
of forwarding the Irish Land Bill, then 
he, as an Irish Member—much as he 
objected to these inroads upon the time 
of private Members—should have thought 
that he had made out his case. But 
neither of those claims had been sub- 
stantiated, still less made, and they were 
asked to give this blank cheque to the 
Government without the slightest indi- 
cation as to what use the Government 
proposed to make of this time. While 
he entirely agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford that if this time were 
asked for the purpose of passing a valu- 
able Land Bill it would be reasonable, 
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he did not at all agree with him that 
they should support the right hon. Gen- 
tleman without knowing if that was to 
be the case. He thought Irish Members 
were peculiarly bound to be jealous of 
inroads on the time of private Members, 
and he entirely differed from the hon. 
Member for Waterford that the time of 
private Members was useless, and was 
devoted to what he described as fads. 
He thought many of the most valuable 
reforms which had been ultimately placed 
upon the Statute-book, had originated 
in this very shape. Therefore, unless 
some strong solid reason was given for 
this inroad, he did not see why the Gov- 
ernment should have this time given 
them. There was one other point. He 
did not understand that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy complained so much 
of the Government not having intro- 
duced a number of Measures which he 
alluded to, as of the fact that they had 
introduced a number of Measures of 
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which they had given the House and the 
constituencies no warning, and had not 
applied the ample time which had been 
at their disposal up to the present period 


of the Session in such a way as to give 
the House the idea that they were 
earnestly desirous of pressing forward 
those great Measures. For his own 
part, he felt bound to dissociate himself 
from the attack made on the hon. Mem- 
ber on the question of amnesty, for, if he 
mistook not, the hon. Member had 
always been a constant supporter of 
amnesty in that House. He thought it 
was a great mistake to make these at- 
tacks and assaults. 

Mr. J. REDMOND said, he made no 
attack or assault with regard to amnesty. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy inter- 
rupted him by calling out amnesty, and 
he then said that if the hon. Member 
called amnesty a fad, some of the Irish 
electors in his constituency would have 
something to say to him. 

Mr. DILLON continued, that every 
hon. Member saw quite plainly that the 
hon. Member did not allude to amnesty 
as a fad ; and he was bound as an Irish 
Member and a supporter of amnesty, to 
say that the hon. Member had been a 
consistent supporter of amnesty, and the 
attack upon him was made amid the 
cheers of those who had constantly voted 
against it. He did not believe that the 
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cause of amnesty was served by observa- 
tions of that kind. If the Leader of the 
House would give an undertaking that 
the Committee stage of the Irish Bil) 
should not be pushed behind the Com- 
mittee stage of the Education Bill, and 
that the time they were now asked to 
give to the Government would be de- 
voted in large measure to getting the 
Irish Land Bill through Committee, then 
he should be glad to support the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said, that it was strange to see Her 
Majesty's Government getting their only 
encouragement from hon. Members op- 
posite, while for prudent criticism they 
were obliged to rely on their own side of 
the House. It was to him surprising 
and astounding to find the Leader of the 
House coming down and claiming Tues- 
days as a matter of right, and saying 
that he had no explanation or apology to 
give. This was most unprecedented and 
improper — [laughter|— yes, improper. 
Let hon. Members remember that the 
time of the House was allocated by 
Standing Orders, two-fifths to the official 
Members, and three-fifths to private 
Members. He did not say there might 
never be a case for interfering with this 
official allocation, but that case must be 
made out as in former times it always 
had been. The right hon. Member for 
West Monmouthshire had always shown 
that in this matter he respected the 
rights and privileges of the House, and 
when he came down and asked for Tues- 
days or Fridays he was always deferential 
and caressing—[/aughter |—putting them 
on the hooks as though he loved them. 
[ Renewed laughter.| The First Lord of 
the Treasury treated them as if they en- 
joyed it, as if it was what they had to 
expect; he had no explanation or apology 
to offer ; but the Leader of the House 
had no right to these Tuesdays, and, for 
one, he meant to vote against the right 
hon. Gentleman [Jronical Ministerial 
cheers.| He was sorry to see Her 
Majesty’s Government taking this mis- 
taken course; what could be the urgency, 
what the cause for pressure ? The House 
was most tractable ; the new Members 
did as they were told ; the Government 
had experienced, and would experience, 
no difficulty in passing any reasonable, 
or, in fact, any unreasonable, proposition 
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they might lay before the House. Why 
was it the right hon. Gentleman came 
down and, without suggesting a reason, 
asked the House, which had given up 
Fridays, to give up Tuesdays too? He 
was afraid the right hon. Gentleman had 
been taking bad counsel. [Laughter and 
cheers.| If he had consulted with the 
“old men who stood before Solomon,’’ 
they would have advised him as the 
old men did Rehoboam; they would have 
said, ‘‘ Be kind to this people, speak 
good words to them, and they will be 
thy servants for ever.’’ This was what 
the old men said. But the hon. Gentle- 
man had gone to the young men of Bir- 
mingham at the Colonial Office—[/augh- 
ter|—and they had given him some bad 
advice; and so he came down without 
explanation, without apology, without 
reason, and said, with Rehoboam, ‘‘ My 
little finger shall be thicker than my 
father’s loins ; my father hath chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions.’? Was the time wanted 
for Supply? That never was so for- 
ward; never had so much money been 
voted in so short a time and with so 
little discussion. Here was his old 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Hanbury), an old poacher turned 
gamekeeper—| great lawghter|\—he had 
taken to the business as if he had 
been born in the velveteen—{continued 
laughter |—he had reared a head of game 
of the most marvellous description for 
the time of year, and was strictly on 
guard against all suspicious characters ; 
the Members for Aberdeen, Ross, and 
King’s Lynn dare not so much as look 
at a rabbit, much less set a _ snare. 
[Renewed laughter.| What was time 
wantedfor? It wasnotfor administration, 
o Foreign Affairs, or Colonial Affairs. 
Foreign Affairs were quite safe ; there 
was the Under Secretary (Mr. Curzon) 
tolook after them ; he could always give 
the soft answer which turneth away 
wath—and information—{laughter]|— 
except when he was going about the 
country uttering prophecies or writing 
letters to explain the meaning of his 
book. [Laughter.] He did not know 
whether the House remembered there 
was a programme before it, that this 
Government was pledged to a policy of 
constructive legislation made in Birming- 
ham and adopted and improved upon at 
Manchester. This programme included 
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a good round dozen of matters, such as 
old age pensions, provisions of work- 
men’s dwellings without expense to them, 
compensation for injuries to be borne by 
the trade. These and other Measures 
which need not be named would take a 
long time, and would absorb the Tues- 
days of this year and many a year ; but 
meanwhile they offered no justification 
for taking away what little remained of 
the time of private Members. He had 
looked into the celebrated precedent for 
this. When Joseph was first brought 
into the Government — [/aughter|—of 
Egypt —[renewed laughter|—he, too, 
adopted a policy of construction, and it 
was interesting to see how he worked it 
out. The first thing he did was to bring 
in all his brethren and plant them down 
in the land of Egypt—| great laughter |— 
and ‘‘ in the best of the Jand,’’ the land 
of Goshen ; and he received the com- 
mandment that if among his brethren 
there were any ‘‘men of activity’’ he 
was to ‘‘make them rulers over my 


cattle ’’—a sort of whip—{great laugh- 

ter |—‘‘ rulers over my cattle ’’ [the hon. » 
Member pointed to the Liberal 
Benches]. 


nionist 
[Renewed laughter.) What 
were the next steps in Joseph’s policy 
of reconstruction? He deprived the 
Egyptians themselves of all their money, 
of all their cattle, and of al] their land, 
and finally of their own liberty, and 
made them servants, slaves, bondsmen 
of Pharaoh, which meant, of course, of 
Joseph. [Laughter.| He trusted that 
the borrowed policy of the First Lord of 
the Treasury was not going to be pur- 
sued to its bitter end. He was not pre- 
pared to be anything less, but it was his 
ambition to be an independent Member 
of Parliament—{laughter|—prepared to 
do what he believed his highest duty, and 
to keep in check, so far as he could, the 
depositories of power whether Crown 
or Minister. He was not prepared, 
without a protest and a struggle, to give 
up the little opportunity that was left to 
him of endeavouring to perform his duty 
as a Member of Parliament. The claim 
to the whole time of the House rested on 
the assumption that the Government 
possessed all the knowledge and wisdom 
to be found in that House, whereas it 
had been acknowledged again and again 
that useful Measures often owed their 
initiative to private Members. Many 
things had been called ‘‘fads’’ which 
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bore the germs of beneficent legislation. 
What was Home Rule at present but 
the ‘‘fad’’ of a private Member ? 
Private Members might be feeble folk, 
like the conies, but they should not be 
treated as if they were non-existent. 
He appealed to Joseph and to Pharaoh 
not to deprive them of all opportunity 
of doing the duty for which they were 
sent to the House ; and he appealed to 
new Members and to old ones not to make 
the sacrifices that were asked of them 
without any plea of urgency. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said, they had heard witty 
if not flippant speeches on this Motion. 
But he was not sure that it had gratified 
the supporters of the Government to 
hear the suggestions, as he had called 
them, of their “familiar friend” the 
Member for Dover, or the friendly 
smitings of the righteous and un- 
ambitious Member [laughter] for King’s 
Lynn. But what were the Government 
and their supporters returned for at the 
last election? What did they put 
prominently forward as their policy? 
—to settle the Education Question for 
one thing, and to redress the injustice 
under which denominational education 
has been suffering. To the agricultural 
interest they made some appeals and 
promises. | Opposition cheers,] Were 
the Unionist Party sincere in their 
promises, and did they intend to carry 
them out? If so, he hoped the followers 
of the Government would have no 
hesitation in supporting them in spite of 
the hostile and unfair attitude of certain 
hon. Members. 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop’s Auckland) complained that the 
Motion, which had been brought forward 
without excuse, reason, or argument, 
would be a precedent which would guide 
the House in future on the principle 
which always guided the House, and the 
Government would “go one better” in 
future years, and the time would come 
when the annual farce of discussing the 
liberties of private Members would be 
abolished, and private Members might 
as well be abolished altogether. This 
would be the result, if the present 
Motion were adopted as a precedent for 
depriving private Members of the time 
certainly guaranteed to them by the 
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the House. 


First Lord of the Treasury, as an argu- 
ment for passing the Procedure Rules in 
connection with Supply. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The chief gravamen of the 
various speeches against the Motion 
appears to lie in the fact that I did not 
introduce it in along explanatory speech 
dealing with the peculiar necessities of 
the Session, and quoting a whole list of 
precedents as showing what had taken 
place in previous Sessions, I confess I 
thought the circumstances and _ the 
justification for the Motion we have 
made was known to every human being 
in the House who paid the slightest 
attention to the course of public business, 
and I did not think it necessary to waste 
the time of the House, as I thought by 
going through the well-known precedents 
of the past or explaining that the amount 
of work that lay before us in the present 
Session was of such magnitude and 
character that it was absolutely neces- 
sary we should follow the example of 
our predecessors and ask for an increase 
of the legislative time .2t our disposal. 
T have stated our reasons, but I will 
state shortly what the precedents were. 
During the time of the late Government 
in 1893, Tuesday mornings were taken 
from March 7 to March 28, and after- 
wards all Tuesdays were taken for the 
rest of the Session. Friday mornings 
were taken from March 3 to the end of the 
Session, except when the whole of Fridays 
were taken. Wednesdays were taken 
from April 12. In 1894 all Tuesdays 
were taken from Aprii 10 to August 21; 
Friday mornings from April 13 to May 
25, and afterwards the whole of Fridays 
until the end of the Session. In 189% 
the whole of Tuesdays was taken for the 
whole of the Session with the exception 
of two, and Friday mornings were taken 
from March 5 to April 5, and from May 
3 to the end of the Session. When I 
have enumerated all these precedents I 
hope I have infused some balm into the 
anxious soul of the hon. Gentleman who 
preceded me who says :— 
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“Tf you pass this Motion, next Session you 
will be expected to make even greater sacti- 
fices.” 


As a matter of fact the sacrifice, if 
sacrifice it is, is less now than that asked 
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for by those who preceded us in office. | incomplete—if not worse—or else defer 
Let me point out that it isa great mis-|it to a time when, without injury 
use of Parliamentary terms, technical|to the public service and _ with 
and substantial, to say that what we have | fuller knowledge, it may be discussed. 
done is to take away Fridays from pri-|I believe I am consulting the general 
vate Members. It is not technically | wish of the House when I say hon. Mem- 
correct, because Fridays have always | bers would rather not have the Colonial 
been Government nights ; and devoting | Vote put down on Friday. If evidence 
Fridays to Supply gives private Members | to the contrary is brought I shall be glad 
an opportunity of carrying on the very|to consider it. I do not think it is 
discussions which they may desire to| necessary to dwell at length upon the 
carry on at other times. Let me give an | legislative necessities which require us to 
illustration. The hon. Member for | ask for these facilities from the House, 
Dover had a Motion on the paper a few | for, in truth, every single Member who 
days ago to call attention to affairs in| has risen to criticise the action of the 
South Africa. The same hon. Gentle-| Government has himself, in the course of 
man begs me to put down Supply for an| his speech, incidentally and parentheti- 
early Friday that he may discuss that | cally—possibly not knowing what he was 
very subject. Can there be more con-| about—advanced conclusive arguments 
clusive evidence or a stronger example in favour of this Motion. The hon. 
of the factthatat this moment, bydevoting Member for Kirkcaldy occupied half of 
every Friday to Supply throughout the| his speech complaining that Bills not 
Session, we have given private Members | promised in the Queen’s Speech had been 
facilities for the discussion of subjects in | brought forward and the other half in 
which they are interested greater than complaining that the Bills which were 








they have ever enjoyed before in the) 


whole of my Parliamentary experience, 
whatever may be said of the conduct of 
public business by the Government, I 


hope it will not be said that we have | 


been more neglectful of the rights and 
privileges that ought to be enjoyed by 
private Members than other Govern- 
ments that have preceded us in office. 
The hon. Member for Dover described 
his speech not as a criticism but as a 
suggestion. His principal suggestion 
was that we should take next Friday 
for the discussion of Colonial matters, 
and he reminded the House, with perfect 
accuracy, that I had stated, when bring- 
ing forward the new Rules, that it would 
be my desire so to arrange the business 
of Supply that the fullest opportunity 
might be given to private Members of 
the House to discuss the large questions 
of policy in which they might feel 
interested. But with regard to discuss- 
ing the Colonial Vote on Friday the 
position of the South African question 
is this—that the Colonial Secretary, if 
that Vote were put down, would not be 
ina position to make any full or com- 
plete statement of the policy of the 
Government. Therefore the House 
has to determine whether it will have 
the Colonial Vote put down at a 


time : when the discussion of Colonial 
questions must be unsatisfactory and 


so promised had not been brought 
forward. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I asked for informa- 
tion as to what was to be done with those 
Bills. [Zaughter.] 

Toe FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
|\SURY: I do not desire to enter into 
controversy with the hon. Gentleman, 
but he must be well aware, as an experi- 
enced Parliamentarian—{ laughter |—that 
if we are to deal with any success with 
\the legislation which has been, or is 
about to be, put before the House, facili- 
|ties must be given to pass those 
Measures. He said we came in with 
certain promises and pledges, and he 
asked when we were going to fulfil them. 
We are going to fulfil them as rapidly as 
Parliamentary time and opportunity will 
permit, and it is because we do not 
desire to postpone for one day the fulfil- 
ment of those pledges that we invite the 
House to give us the facilities asked for 
by the Resolution before it. [Cheers.] 
I turn from the speech of the hon. Mem 
ber for Kirkcaldy to that of the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn, who, inci 
dentally, in the course of his remarks, 
said if we were to deal with half the 
Measures which we had promised it 
| would not be the Tuesdays of this Session 
| but the Tuesdays of all Sessions and for 
all time that would be required. I do 

not know whether he intended that as 
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an argument against the Motion, or! private Members, and there are motions 
whether he intended to make a speech— | and motions. [{Zaughter. | 
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not wholly, I think, in very good taste—| *Srrm W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
[prolonged Ministerial cheers|—designed | Member said that Tuesdays might be 
with the objéct of relieving the tedium of | taken as they were given to the fads of 
Debate and affording amusement to hon. | private Members. I have never taken 
Gentlemen opposite. ([Cheers.] If he | that view of private Members’ motions, 
got up with a view of seriously arguing | The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Proposition before the House, could | the House rather dissents from that view, 
there be a more conclusive argument in | becauseon a formeroccasion he urged asan 
favour of the proposal than his own | argument against giving Tuesdays to the 
statement that not only the time we ask | Government thatthe Houselost theadvan. 
but much more would be required to} tage of counts out. ‘his is, I think, an 
carry out the programme of the legisla-| advance intheappropriation of the time of 
tion which we have laid before the| private Members upon any former pre- 
House? [Cheers.] I agree with my |cedent, except that of 1893, when the 
hon. Friend, and, holding that view, and | time was given for the Home Rule Bill 
holding the view that we are not stretch-|at an earlier period of the Session. 
ing precedents but keeping well within | Complaint has been made of the manner 
them, I ask the House with some confi-|in which this demand has been put 
dence, having heard the arguments on | forward. I must say I do think that 
both sides, to give us, without undue} when private Members are having their 
delay, the small privileges which we ask. | time taken from them they are at least 
[ Cheers. | entitled to have it said to them “By 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon-| your leave.” [“ Hear, hear.”] After all 
mouthshire, W.): I have myself taken | it is depriving Gentlemen of a privilege 
part in too many of these Debates to| which they highly value, and if in the 
find in them a great deal of novelty. The | crowd of your Measures you are obliged 
fact is that these are demands which are | to tread upon Gentlemen’s toes, the least 


always made, which are always opposed, | you can say is, “I beg your pardon for 
and which are alwayscarried. [Laughter.}| what T am doing.” [* Hear, hear. ”] 
I cannot agree with the right hon. Gen-|It has always been customary for the 
tleman opposite that he has not intro- | Leader of the House when he asked for 
duced some novelty into his proposal,|this time to point out the Measures 
both in the character of the proposals | which the Government have before them 


themselves and in the manner in which 
they have been introduced. As to the 
character of the proposalsin the precedents 
the right hon. Gentleman quoted, I do 
not believe that at so early a period of 
the Session all the time except Friday 
night has been taken. Of course every 
Government will always get as much 
time as the House of Commons will 
give it. That is natural. Every 
Government in the inroads upon 
the territory of private Members will 
be governed by a strategy which 
will be limited only by the resistance 
with which they meet. I do not find 
that private Members seem disposed to 
offer great resistance to this demand of 
the Government. I have never myself 
taken the view which is adopted by the 
hon. Member for Waterford that all 
private Members’ motions are fads. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I never said 
that all private Members motions are 
fads. There are private Members and 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


and the amount of time which they 
|think ought to be devoted to them. I 
do not wonder the Government are now 
feeling they will be pressed for time. 
It is perfectly true, as the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy said, that they have 
introduced a good many Measures that 
they did not promise, in order to make 
up for not introducing Measures they did 
promise. I might include in that the Edu- 
cation Bill, because the Education Bill 
they have introduced is not the Education 
Bill they promised. It is a wholly different 
Bill. The Government announced in the 
Queen’s Speech that they meant to do 
something for Voluntary schools, but they 
have introduced a Measure which is to 
destroy the whole of the existing system 
of education in this country—{Jfinis- 
terial cries of “No” and Opposition 
cheers|—and put a brand new system 1m 
its place. Having done that, of course 
they want time, and it will not be only 
Tuesday that it is likely they may want. 
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“Hear, hear!”] If the Government 

any notion whatever of bringing 
forward in the present Session one-fourth 
of the Measures they introduced in the 
Queen’s Speech, it is not Tuesday morn- 
ings they will want, but weeks of 
fourteen days apiece, in order to give| 
effect to their Measures. The right 
hon. Gentleman might, for the satis- 
faction of his chief supporter the hon. 
Member for Waterford, have said that 
one of the main Measures was to be 
the Irish Land Bill, but he took care not 
to say so. We shall know very soon 
what that Bill is to be, and whether it 
isa Bill of the proportions of the Educa- 
tion Bill ; and, if so, in what manner and 
time it is to pass. In all the prece- 
dents to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred us there have been reasons 
alleged why the time of private Members 
should be given up, and under such cir- 
stances the House has never refused to 
give it. There is one important point 
to which I would ask the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and that is 
the question of what is to be done with 
the Votes upon Friday. I did not 
understand his observation when he said 
the House had rejected the proposal that 
when a Vote like the Foreign or Colonial 
Office Vote was brought on that it should 
be postponed so that it might be brought 
up at a later period. He entirely mis- 
understands the observations I made at 
the time the question of procedure was 
under discussion. I asked if you brought 
on this Vote at an early period of the 
Session what opportunity we should have 
of discussion at a later period, and the 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that the 
Vote need not be disposed of then, and 
that there would be a further opportunity 
if the Vote was adjourned. I understood 
that suggestion was accepted, and in 
that manner we were from time to time, 
if the necessity arose, to have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing these matters, which 
at the present time are of paramount 
importance. I say it is perfectly im- 
possible in the present state of affairs 
abroad and in the Colonies that this 
House should not have an opportunity 
of such discussion. Do not let us be 
under any misunderstanding upon this 
subject, otherwise the House will be in- 
evitably driven to those measures, which 
I have always objected to, and which 
have been very improperly used on 
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former occasions, by which the House 
has a safety-valve, and must obtain that 
information which the country ought to 
receive through the House of Commons. 
I hope, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not consider that the suggestion 
he made has been put out of court 
by anything that took place upon 
that matter. With reference to the 
business that is to be taken next Friday, 
if the Government say, upon their 
responsibility, that they do not think 
that Friday next is the time at which 
colonial questions can be discussed, that 
the Government are not able to give 
that information which the House is 
desirous to obtain, and that a discussion 
of that character is likely to embarrass 
the situation, of course it is impos- 
sible for the House to press a de- 
mand of that kind. But the Govern- 
ment ought to recognise the fact that 
there is a feeling of deep anxiety in the 
country ; that there is a situation in 
South Africa of the most perilous charac- 
ter, and that the House of Commons 
does desire in some form or other to 
have information, with reference to the 
condition of things in South Africa at 
this moment, which it does not possess ; 
and I am quite sure it must be the 
desire of the Government, as it is their 
highest interest, to give to the House all 
that information which it is possible 
safely to give, and to relieve the country 
from an anxiety upon that subject which 
is very deep and very real. [Cheers. ] 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) rose to move, as an Amend- 
ment, to insert before the word “do” 
the words “after this week” with the 
object of saving to-morrow (Tuesday) 
from the Resolution which the right hon. 
Gentleman had moved. He would 
remind the House that the question 
which he had hoped to raise to-morrow 
was not one which could be raised on 
the Estimates in the ordinary course, 
and if, owing to circumstances over 
which he had no control, the House 
should not have the opportunity of con- 
sidering the question to-morrow night, 
it would be absolutely impossible for him 
to bring the question forward at any 
other period of the Session. This ques- 
tion was one in which Members on both 
sides of the House were interested, and 
though they might be a small section, 
and though they might be very deeply 
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affected in the question, and profoundly 
affected by it, still, if it did not affect 
the whole of the House, it might be 
difficult for them to make a House. 
There was also on the Paper for to-mor- 
row night a Motion of a very important 
character in the name of the hon. 
Member for St. Helens. He did not see 
the hon. Member in his place. The 
probability was that he had been unable 
to take part in the Debate owing to the 
excessive shortness of notice that this 
Resolution was to come on to-day, for he 
had in the past been such an ardent 
and eloquent supporter of the rights of 
private Members that he was sure he 
would have been present on an occasion 
of this kind if it had been possible. 
The probability was that if the right) 
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mite in the war-chest of the Treasury 
was not unacceptable. But, as he under- 
stood, the hon. Member for Waterford 
added his forces to the Government on a 
very distinct position, namely, that the 
Government Land Bill was going to bea 
very large and useful Measure, and also 
that the Government were going to press 
it forward with all the vigour at their 
command. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in the course of his very careful reply, 
carefully avoided replying in any degree 
to the very remarkable support he got 
from the hon. Member for Waterford. 
He would ask him were they to assume 
from his silence on this matter that, as 
some of them had suspected, the Govern- 


| ment Bill was really intended to be used 


as an extinguisher upon the hopes of 


hon. Gentleman’s Motion was carried, | Trish agrarian reformers, some of the 
the hon. Member for St. Helens would be | enthusiasts of whom, such as the Solicitor 
entirely unable to bring forward the| General for Ireland, the Member for 
important Motion of which he had given | Guildford, and the Under Secretary for 
notice. The Motions which were to|the Admiralty, occupied so distinguished 
come forward to-morrow night could not, | a position on the Committee of the right 
he thought, be called “ private Members’ | hon. Gentleman the Member for Mont- 


fads.” One question affected the interest | rose. The Government were in the 


of Wales very deeply, another was a} position of step-fathering the Bill of the 
great imperial question, and the third|right hon. Gentleman, and there was 


was a question relating to their national | always a suspicion attaching to the 
food supply, and he ventured to think | functions of step-fathering. The Bill of 
that the Military Mancuvres Bill was the right hon. Member for Montrose 


hardly an efficient substitute for them. | 
Welsh Members had lost two Fridays | 
already, and the right hon. Gentleman’s | 
Motion affected not only next Tuesday | 
butalso Tuesday three weeks, when an im- | 
portant Welsh Motion would also come | 


*Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that the only question before 
the House was whether the words “ after 
this week” should be inserted in the 
Motion—that was to say, whether the 
time proposed to be taken by the Govern- 


on. No section of Members had suffered | ment should begin on Tuesday of next 
more severely by the inroads that had| week. The hon. Member would not be 
been made by Government this Session | in order in referring to the question of 
than the Welsh Members, and it was on| the Irish Land Bill on that Amendment. 
that ground and as a protest against the) Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had 
abstraction of to-morrow that he begged | hoped he should be in .order in referring 
to move the Amendment. ‘not only to the Amendment itself, but 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- | also to the main question to which it 
bighshire, W.), formally seconded the was an Armendment. 
Amendment. *Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, | will not be in order. 
that as this Motion would give the right | Sir W. HARCOURT said, he would 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- | suggest to his hon. Friend the Member 
sury the opportunity of rising again, he| for Flint Boroughs that there was no 
would respectfully suggest to him that! likelihood of the success of his Amend- 
he should make some reply to the hon. /ment as distinguished from the main 
Member for Waterford. That hon. | question. Those who desired to oppose 
Gentleman had made a contribution, not | the Motion of the Government had better 
only to the Debate, but to the forces of | take a Division on the main question. 
the Government, and, although his forces | Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
were small, yet, he imagined, the widow’s | narvon) said, the only ground on which 
Mr. Herbert Lewis. 
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he understood his hon. Friend wished to 
press his Amendment was that Welsh 
Members had a particular grievance 
against the Government this Session. 
The Government had already taken three 
or four nights which had, by the luck of 
the ballot, been secured by Welsh Mem- 
bers, and they wished to take the opinion 
of the House upon this particular point. 
He hoped the Amendment would be 
pressed unless the Government could 
give some sort of pledge that they would 
at any rate assist the Welsh Members 
to keep a House to-morrow night to 
enable them to discuss a matter of 
considerable importance. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, he did not quite understand 
the grievance of the Welsh Members, 
because they would have three hours to 
discuss the Motion which they had on 
the Paper. If he had been depriving 
them of the whole day he could have 
understood them feeling aggrieved, but, 
ashe did not intend by his Motion to 
take away from them the right of having 
the opportunity which the luck of the 
ballot had given them, it was not possible 
for him to make the exception aimed at 
by the Amendment. He could not 
accept the Amendment. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) said, that when- 
ever an attempt was made to encroach 
upon the rights of Members, it was 
always the Welsh Members who 
suffered. His hon, Friend the Member 
for Flint Boroughs had obtained first 
place to-morrow for a Motion dealing 
with a subject which was a burning 
question in his part of the country ; but 
that was not the only important Motion 
on the Paper, and he did think that his 
hon. Friend and the other hon. Members 
in whose name those Motions stood had 
aright to complain that the First Lord 
of the Treasury, on very insufficient 
grounds, and without pleading urgency, 
should ask them to give what was 
practically the whole of Tuesday. In 
no year during his experience in Par- 
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liament could he remember when Supply 
was in so forward a condition as it was 
this Session, and in the circumstances 
he thought his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Flint Boroughs would be strictly 
within his right in pressing his Amend- 
ment. If Welsh questions were neglected 
or overlooked it was the duty as well 
as the right of the Welsh Members to 
show that they, at least, were alive to 
the interests of their constituents. 
[“« Hear, hear ! ”] 


The House divided :—Ayes, 108; 
Noes, 242.—(Division List, No. 93.) 


Mr. SPEAKER having put the main 
Question, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY rose to speak. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Member for North Louth merely 
desires to repeat the question he was 
asking when I interrupted him while 
speaking on the Amendment. If he 
only desires to ask whether there is any 
answer to be given to that question I 
will not stand between him and the 
House, otherwise I shall accept the 
Closure. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Do I understand 
the Closure has been moved ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 

“Oh, oh! ”] 


[Cries of 
Question put, ‘“ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 237; 
Noes, 117.—(Division List, No. 94.) 


Main Question put accordingly. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 124.—(Division List, No. 95. 


226 ; 
) 


Resolved, 


“That, unless the House otherwise order, the 
House do meet on Tuesdays at Two of the 
clock, and that the provisions of Standing Order 
No. 56 be extended to such Morning Sittings.” 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Ba.rour, 
Leeds, Central) rose amidst cheers to ask 
leave to 
amend the law relating to the occupa- 
tion and ownership of land in Ireland, 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 
He said: Mr. Speaker, in asking the 
House to sanction yet another Measure 
relating to what may well seem to be the 
interminable question of Irish land, I 
am fully conscious of the difficulty of the 
task I have undertaken, and of how 
greatly I shall need the indulgence of the 
House in executing it. The subject is, 
indeed, in itself one of great difficulty, 
and any legislation dealing with it can- 
not be easy either to frame or to ex- 
pound. The difficulty is immensely in- 
creased by the extreme intricacy and 
complexity of the Act already on the 
Statute-book which constitutes at present 
the law in regard to Irish land, and 


without some knowledge of which the 
provisions of any fresh Measure must 
needs be to a considerable extent unin- 


telligible. Any Irish Land Bill at the 
present day must of necessity be in the 
nature of an amending Bill. He who 
desires to build on that ground must 
follow not only the lines of the existing 
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| I shall have to contend. In view of the 
‘immense amount of time that Parlia- 
‘ment has spent during the last 15 years 
|in dealing with the question of Irish 
|land, it is inevitable that any fresh de- 
| mand upon the attention of Parliament 
|in order to deal once more with the same 
|subject should be met with a feeling of 
| weariness and impatience. 
| Mr. T. M. HEALY : No, no! 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had kindly 
waited a moment he would have seen 
that I do not altogether sympathise 
|either with the weariness or with the 
‘impatience. I think the feeling is a 
natural one, but it does not seem to be 
altogether reasonable. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
|I should remind the House that when 
| Parliament consented to pass the Act 
| of 1881 it gave its sanction to what was 
nothing less than an agrarian revolution 
|—a transformation of the system of land 
tenure which up to that time had existed 
in Ireland. Now, a revolutionary trans- 
| formation of the land system of a country 
\is not a thing to be accomplished at a 
‘single stroke. It could not be accom- 
| plished at a single stroke even under the 
|most favourable circumstances ; and the 
‘more anxious the Legislature is not to 
| do injustice in individual cases, the more 
|impossible it becomes to carry out such 
|a@ revolution at one stroke. But as a 
‘matter of fact the circumstances were not 
|favourable. They were most unfavour- 
‘able. I do not refer particularly to 
| political difficulties. There were such 


foundations, but practically the lines of | difficulties, no doubt, but I will not 
the existing structure also. He may add dwell upon them, as I wish to avoid as 
here and take away an excrescence| far as possible topics of a controversial 
there. He may remove defects which | character. But, in addition to political 
experience has brought to light. He| difficulties, there were economic difficul- 
may increase conveniences and facilities, | ties of a serious kind. During the last 
but he is not and cannot be in the posi-| 15 years we have had to face a reduction 


tion of an architect planning and con- 
structing with a free hand on vacant 
ground. [Cheers.] The result is that 
any Irish Land Bill must to a very great 
extent run into details. It must be 
more like the collection of small Bills 
than a comprehensive Measure framed in 
order to carry out a single well-defined 
principle. To use a proverbial expres- 
sion, ‘‘ one is apt to lose the wood in the 
trees.’ In addition to those difficulties 
arising from the complexity and technical 
character of the subject, I am aware that 
there is another difficulty against which 


in agricultural values which certainly no- 
body had anticipated. We have had 
during that time to face a reduction in 
the rate of interest which no one had 
anticipated. The seasons have, on the 
whole, been bad _ seasons. Looking, 
then, to all the obstacles to a smooth 
carrying out of the policy of the Act of 
1881, I am onthe whole disposed to 
think that its success, limited as it has 
been, might very easily have been more 
limited still. But, Sir, there is another 
consideration which I wish to put before 
the House. The Act of 1881 does not 
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exhaust all the aspects of the land ques- 
tion in Ireland. Itis no part of my 
business to-night to criticise the Act of 
1881, or to discuss the principles which 
it embodied. The Act is a fact, and we 
must be content to accept it assuch. If 
it is defective in detail, then it might be 
a wise policy on our part to remove these 
defects so far as we can. If werefuse to 
do so, we do not, at any rate, cure any 
of the faults of principle that may be in- 
herent in that Measure ; and we leave 
these defects and faults of detail to cause 
friction, to create irritation, to prevent 
the smooth working of the Act, and 
ultimately, probably to give rise to de- 
mands for more extensive changes than 
were ever contemplated by those who 
were the authors of that Act. But, side 
by side with the establishment of a sys- 
tem of joint or dual ownership there has 
been from the first a desire for what I 
venture to consider a better and more 
excellent system—namely, the establish- 
ment of a peasant proprietary in Ireland. 
This desire found expression even in 
earlier Land Acts, and since 1881 it has 
been, I may say, the key-stone of the 
Unionist policy in regard to land in Ire- 
land. The goal—the final goal, at which 
in our judgment land reform in Ireland 
must aim—namely, the substitution of 
simple ownership for dual ownership, is 
far distant, and it would be still far dis- 
tant even if the Purchase Acts had 
worked more rapidly and more effectively 
than, as a matter of fact, they have 
worked. The moral effect, indeed, of 
those Acts has not been exaggerated, 
and where the tenant farmers have pur- 
chased their holdings the testimony is 
invariably that it has tended to make 
them thriftier and better citizens than 
they were when they were mere tenants. 
(‘‘Hear, hear !’’] That is all the more 
pity that the Acts have not worked more 
satisfactorily ; and if we study the 
figures it unfortunately appears that the 
Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 1888 seem 
to have been more efficacious in bringing 
about purchase than the subsequent Act 
of 1891. During the first year of the 
Act of 1885 there were 3,021 applica- 
tions for loans received. The next year 
this number was doubled, the applica- 
ions received being 6,195 ; and in the 
following year there were 4,786. An ad- 
ditional fund having been provided by 
the Act of 1888, the applications in the 
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following year were 5,533. The year 
after that they fell to 3,813 ; but in the 
next year they increased again to 4,526. 
In other words, the average annual num- 
ber of applications during the six years 
these Acts were in operation was 4,645. 
Compare that with the transactions that 
have taken place under the Act of 1891. 
In the first year after that Act was 
passed, there was still available a small 
residue under the Acts of 1885 and 1888, 
and in that year the applications were 
about 3,000. The number in the follow- 
ing year was only 2,503. In the year 
after that they were 2,782, and in the 
year now closing they were about 1,800 
only. It will thus be seen that the 
average number of applications ' during 
the four years of the Act of 1891 is only 
about 2,600, against 4,645 under the 
Ashbourne Acts. I hope the House, in 
view of those facts to which I earnestly 
call their attention, will feel that, quite 
apart from the fact that we stand pledged, 
and have been pledged ever since the 
Government came into Office, to deal 
with the question of Irish land, that 
quite apart from that we should still, 
pledged or unpledged, be bound not to 
neglect it. As Unionists we have always 
maintained that the Imperial Parliament 
is capable of legislating for the legiti- 
mate wants of Ireland. As Unionists, 
most of us, at all events, believe that the 
land question is the root of much of such 
vitality and force as the demand for 
Home Rule in that country, as I freely 
acknowledge still possesses. [Jronical 
Nationalist cheers.| No Measure is more 
keenly desired by the people of Ireland 
than one dealing with the defects of the 
Land Acts ; and though I suppose that 
any Minister who has to do with legisla- 
tion for Ireland, very early in the day 
discovers that the expectations which are 
formed in that imaginative island— 
[laughter |—very much outrun any Mea- 
sure possible, still it is our duty to give 
effect to the wishes and desires of the 
people of Ireland so far as it is possible 
to do so consistently with justice and 
expediency. [Jronical Nationalist cheers. | 
At this point I may say a few words in 
reference to the Bill that was introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. J. Morley) last 
year. That Bill was avowedly founded 
upon the Report of the Select Committee 
which investigated the working of the 
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Land Acts during the year before, and 
which reported at the end of last year, 
not without some heat of controversy. 
The Committee was confined by its terms 
of reference to the fair rent and free sale 
provisions of the Land Acts, and in their 
Report far more attention is devoted to 
what I may describe as miscellaneous 
amendments of the Land Law, than to 
amendments of practice and procedure. 
But the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
went very much further in that respect, 
because it was devoted entirely to mis- 
cellaneous amendments of the Land Law, 
and did not deal with procedure in any 
one of its clauses. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) : 
IT said in my speech I was open to con- 
sider the matter. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
perfectly true that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mentioned in his speech that he 
was prepared to deal with procedure ; 
but there was nothing of that kind in 
the Bill itself. At the end of the Re- 
port of the Select Committee this recom- 
mendation was made :— 


“The Committee beg to express their opinion 
that it is highly desirable that they should be 


reappointed in the next Session of Parliament 
for the purpose of inquiring into the working 
and administration of the Purchase Acts; the 
working of the Land Judges’ Court, and the 
distribution of business amongst the various de- 
partments of the Land Commission.” 


That recommendation was not, as a 
matter of fact, acted upon ; and the Bill 
of last year left all those important sub- 
jects untouched. In fact of the three 
main divisions of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion—namely, amendment of the Land 
Law, amendment of procedure, and pur- 
chase, only one—and that I humbly ven- 


ture to think not the most important— | 


was dealt with by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill. We have not thought it 
possible to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s example in this respect ; and 
accordingly the present Bill not only 
traverses the ground covered by the Bill 
of last year, but also contains a series of 
provisions designed for the amendment 
of procedure and for facilitating the 
working of the Purchase Acts. I will 
now take these three main divisions in 
order, and endeavour to describe as 
succinctly as I can the proposals which 
we intend to bring forward under each 
head. So far as the present Bill deals 
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with the question of the amendment of 
the Land Law it must, of course, chal- 
lenge comparison with the Bill brought 
in last year by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. There are, however, several 
provisions in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill which we regard as practically non- 
contentious, and which, therefore, we 
have included in our Bill. In this cate- 
gory we place the provision for the legal 
position of the tenant at the end of the 
statutory term—a provision which every- 
one agrees to be necessary in order to 
settle the question of the revival of the 
old rent if no proceedings are taken at 
the end of the statutory period. Such a 
revival is defended by no one, but the 
question requires to be dealt with. 
Another proposal which we have sub- 
stantially incorporated is one making 
valid the sub-tenancy—notwithstanding 
a clause in the contract prohibiting sub- 
letting without the consent of the 
superior landlord—where it appears that 
there has been a tacit consent or acquies- 
cence on the part of the superior land- 
lord. Since the Committee reported 
some time during 1895 a singular case 
occurred showing the necessity for this 
provision. It was the case of a middle- 
man who had received rent from a sub- 
tenant for no less than 37 years, and 
who afterwards defeated proceedings for 
the fixing of a fair rent by proving that 
his lease from the superior landlord con- 
tained a prohibition against sub-letting 
without consent, and that, therefore, 
there was no legally subsisting tenancy on 
|the part of his sub-tenant. Another 
provision which will be regarded as non- 
contentious in principle, and which is 
common in both Bills, has for its object 
|the saving of the sub-tenant’s interest 
when the interest of the middleman is 
determined by notice to quit or the 
effluxion of time. Where the middle- 
man’s interest is terminated by sur- 
render, then the position of the sub- 
| tenant is already protected by the law ; 
‘and there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for making a distinction between 
‘that case and the former. The fourth 
| provision common to both Bills is for 
amending the Redemption of Rent Act, 
'so as to prevent the lessee or grantee, 
after the fair rent is fixed on this hold- 
ing, from being rented on his improve- 
ments—a thing which is obviously in 
/accordance with the general principle of 
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the Act of 1881. We have adopted two 
proposals contained in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill which are of a some- 
what more contentious character—though 
in both cases we have safeguarded and 
limited them by means of some not un- 
important modifications. The first of 
these relates to turbary and other such 
privileges. The Bill of last year gave 
power to the Court, where the tenant 
enjoyed these privileges, either by right 
or by the permission of the landlord, to 
secure them to the tenant in perpetuity. 
Where there is a right of this kind 
already existing, no amendment of the 
law is required to secure it to the tenant. 
It would be secure by the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of the Land Commission. But 
where this privilege is only enjoyed by 
permission of the landlord, it will be 
seen to be a somewhat harsh proceeding 
and not altogether just to the landlord 
to give it in perpetuity to the tenant, 
when it may have been intended as an 
essentially temporary privilege. The 
Report of the Select Committee stated 
that the tenant is sometimes compelled 
to pay back for turbary as much as he 
gains in the reduction of rent. [ation- 
Ido not 


alist cheers.| It may be so. 
know where the Select Committee got it 


from. Not from the evidence—at any 
rate, I have not been able to discover it 
there. What we propose—and I think 
the suggestion will commend itself to the 
House—is that where the enjoyment of 
such privilege is necessary to the reason- 
able enjoyment of the holding itself, 
there it shall be secured to the tenant, 
and not otherwise ; and we have intro- 
duced saving words of that kind. The 
second of the two proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Bill which we accept 
with modification refers to lettings by 
persons who are not absolute owners. 
At present a tenancy from year to year 
created by a tenant for life comes to an 
end at the expiration of the life tenancy, 
notwithstanding that a fair rent may 
have been fixed. On the other hand, 
when a leaseholder creates a tenancy 
from year to year on a holding under the 
Acts, the tenant, at the expiration of 
the lease, becomes the tenant of the next 
superior landlord. This distinction, 
again, appears untenable, and we pro- 
vide that the lettings by a life tenant 
shall be binding on the remainder-man. 
But we do not go as far as the clause in 


{13 Aprit 1896} 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill. We 
have not applied this provision to 
lettings by a Judge of the High Court, 
and by the Chancellor sitting in lunacy. 
These lettings are of a temporary cha- 
racter, and injustice might be caused by 
including them in the provision. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What about 
mortgagees ¢ 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: They 
are included in our Bill. The Bill of 
last year contained ‘an arrears clause 
which we cannot accept as it stands. 
The clause in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill would have had the effect of wiping 
out all arrears of rent extending beyond 
two years, but the provision was not to 
come into operation until after a two 
years’ period of grace. The limit of two 
years would appear to be a drastic pro- 
posal, and I am not surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman thought it neces- 
sary to give a period of grace before that 
proposal should come into operation. 
But I am afraid that that period of grace 
would, in practice, constitute a direct 
invitation to the landlord to evict for 
arrears while it was still in his power to 
do so. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] We propose 
to deal with this question by providing 
that the tenant shall be able to redeem in 
all cases by payment of two years’ 
arrears, but that it shall be left to the 
landlord to recover any arrears beyond 
those by any procedure open to the ordi- 
nary law. I must refer to three provi- 
sions in the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
which we have not been able to accept. 
The first is the abolition of the land- 
lord’s right of pre-emption. The second 
is the conversion of certain future 
tenancies into present tenancies, and the 
third is the establishment of the pre- 
sumption that holdings in Ulster are 
subject to the Ulster custom of tenant- 
right. [Jronical Nationalist cheers.] 
With regard to the right of pre-emption, 
it has to be noted that this is the one 
provision in the Act of 1881 which put 
any check whatever on the extravagant 
prices constantly paid in Ireland for the 
tenant-right. Itis a curious instance of 
the topsy-turvydom of the land system 
in Ireland that, whereas the Act of 1881 
was passed in order to neutralise the evil 
consequences of what is known as the 
‘*Jand-hunger’’ by means of fixing the 
fair rent, that Act is only a back door 
to the introduction of those very evils of 
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free sale. All the evidence goes to show 
that, in the majority of cases, the land- 
lords in the past have not exacted from 
the tenants the competition rent. 
[Nationalist laughter and Ministerialist 
cheers.| That is the effect of the evi- 
dence given before all the early Commis- 
sions, and that was stated by Mr. Glad- 
stone himself when he brought in the 
Bill of 1881. The tenant, on the other 
hand, invariably seeks to obtain for his 
tenant-right the full competition value, 
and he generally obtains it. The effect 
is that the purchaser of the tenant-right 
has generally to pay in interest on his 
purchase money much of what he gains 
by reduction of rent. [{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The only check upon this by the Act of 
1881—and it was, I believe, deliberately 
provided as a check—was the existence of 
the landlord’s right of pre-emption. 
This check we are not prepared to give 
up. Similarly, with regard to the com- 
pulsory conversion of future into present 
tenancies. If we were to consent to 


this provision, it would destroy the 
clause which the authors of the Act of 
1881 sedulously designed for the preser- 
vation of free contract between landlord 


and tenant. As to the presumption in 
favour of the Ulster tenant-right custom, 
the difficulty in Ulster in that connec- 
tion has been this. The Ulster custom 
differs in different parts of Ulster, and 
it has never been defined. Definition 
was carefully avoided by the Act of 
1870, and was never attempted in any 
later Act. If we are to enact that there 
shall be a presumption in favour of the 
existence of the Ulster tenant-right, it 
is necessary to define what we mean by 
it. If we define it, we shall have to do 
so in reference to the minimum form of 
that right. I am inclined to believe 
that the minimum form of that right is 
something less valuable than was abso- 
lutely given in the Act of 1881 to all 
tenants in Ireland. Therefore, if we 
were to attempt this definition, it would 
rather injure the Ulster tenants than 
otherwise. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I now 
come to the question of exclusion from 


the benefits of the Act and sub-letting. | 


These are subjects which are very intri- 
cate, and very difficult to grasp, and I 
must be content with a general outline 
of our proposals, pending the opportunity 
which Members will shortly have of 
examining the actual words of the Bill. 


Mr, Gerald Balfour. 
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And first with regard to exclusion. 
Under the existing law the benefits of 
the Acts of 1881 and 1887 do not ex- 
tend, first, to holdings which are not 
agricultural or pastoral ; secondly, hold- 
ings consisting partly or wholly of 
demesne land ; thirdly, holdings coming 
under the description of town parks ; 
and, fourthly, holdings valued at over 
£50 a year, let or used wholly or mainly 
for pasture. With regard to the last 
class we extend the limit to £100. The 
Report of the Select Committee, I be- 
lieve, proposed £200, and that was also 
the limit named in the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The limit of £200 
does not seem to me to be called for ; I 
think £100 a more reasonable limit to 
fix. With respect to holdings not agri- 
cultural or pastoral, I may point out 
that, while the substantial part of the 
holding may be agricultural or pastoral, 
or mixed, nevertheless a substantial part 
of it may be non-agricultural. To meet 
such cases we propose to give relief to 
the tenant by allowing the Court to treat 
the non-agricultural part as a separate 
holding, and to fix a fair rent upon the 
remainder. The same provision we also 
apply to cases where part of the holding 
consists of demesne land. Where, on 
the other hand, part of tie holding is 
non-agricultural, but that part is non- 
substantial and trivial—in that case we 
propose to enact that the holding shall 
be treated as if this trivial sub-letting 
did not exist. As to holdings consisting 
of demesne, we have attempted to define 
demesne land in such a way as to make 
the law clearer than it is at present. 
Next, as to town-parks, this is a most 
thorny and complex subject, as anyone 
who has had to do with the Irish Land 
Acts very well knows. To bea town- 
park, a holding must, at the present 
time, fulfil three conditions. It must 
adjoin a city or town ; it must bear an 
increased value as accommodation land ; 
and it must have been occupied at the 
time of the passing of the Act of 1881 
by a person residing in the town or 
neighbourhood or in its suburbs. A 
holding may be in all essentials a town- 
park, and yet it might be excluded from 
the category by the mere accident that 
in 1881 the occupier was not residing 
in the town or in its suburbs. There 
was one very curious case where a hold- 
ing was brought within the Land Acts 
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and excluded from the category of a 
town park because it happened that the 
occupying tenant in August 1881, was 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum. We 
propose to do away with this condition ; 
at the same time, we protect what I may 
call vested interests by providing that 
wherever the fair rent has already been 
fixed upon a holding it shall not be ex- 
cluded from having a fair rent refixed 
by the mere fact that this third condi- 
tion is no longer to be in active opera- 
tion. The other two conditions we 
retain, but in 1887 it was felt that a 
holding might come within the definition 
of a town-park, and yet be in all 
essentials an agricultural holding. The 
problem is—How are you to deal with 
holdings which are let and used as agri- 
cultural holdings which are agricultural 
or pastoral, and in all essentials really 
are farms, but which, if included within 
the benefits of the Act may hinder the 
development of the town in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood? The Act of 


1887 provided one way out of the diffi- 
culty. It excluded holdings of that de- 
scription if in the opinion of the Court 
their inclusion would injure the develop- 


ment of the town. We have adopted a 
somewhat different proposal. We re- 
verse the practice under the Act of 1887. 
That Act provided for the exclusion of 
such holdings unless in the opinion of 
the Court their inclusion would not in- 
terfere. We say ‘‘ Let a fair rent be 
fixed upon them, and then, if afterwards 
it is found that they interfere, the land- 
lord shall be entitled to resume posses- 
sion.’’ The other two conditions re- 
main, and we do not propose to define a 
city or town. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What about 
the 2,000 limit under the Act of 1887 ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: We do 
not propose any limit ; we leave that to 
the Court. I next come to the question 
of sub-lettings, which, in Ulster especi- 
ally, are the frequent causes of exclusion 
from the Act. The Legislature, in pur- 
suance of what is no doubt a wise and 
proper policy of getting rid of middle- 
men, has declared sub-letting to be a bar 
to the fixing of a fair rent, unless the 
sub-letting has been made with the ex- 
press consent of the landlord, or unless 
it is trivial or for the benefit of labourers 
required for the cultivation of the estate. 
But the last two relaxations only apply 


{13 Aprit 1896} 
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to sub-lettings before 1887. In the case 
of sub-lettings made subsequent to 1887, 
though they may be trivial and for the 
benefit of labourers required in the culti- 
vation of the estate, yet, unless the ex- 
press consent of the landlord has been 
obtained, such sub-lettings are excluded 
from the benefit of the Act, and that 
although the sub-lettings may have been 
in substitution for sub-lettings that have 
taken place before 1887. This state of 
the law has been found to inflict great 
practical hardships, and we propose to 
amend it accordingly. We suggest that 
sub-letting by a tenant should be divided 
into two classes. I think also in this 
we follow the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill. Sub-lettings of dwelling-houses 
are the first class. Where a dwelling- 
house, not being the dwelling-house of 
the tenant, and not having been erected 
in breach of a contract of tenancy or a 
statutory condition, is sublet to or in the 
occupation of another tenant, that sub- 
letting is not in future to be a bar to the 
fixing of a fair rent. In the other class 
of sub-lettings, that of sub-letting of 
part of the holding other than the 
dwelling-house, we retain the limit of 
date ; we do not give exemptions where 
a subletting comprised in this second 
class has been made subsequent to 1887, 
unless it has been in substitution for 
subletting existing before that date. 
Sublettings of this second class are not 
to be excluded from the benefits of the 
Act, provided two conditions are fulfilled 
—first, that seven-eighths of the holding 
still remain in the occupation of the 
tenant ; and, secondly, that the subletting 
is in substitution for a subletting made 
before the passing of the Act of 1887. 
These provisions, I think, meet, as far 
as I know, almost all the real cases of 
hardship in connection with subletting 
by tenants ; but to guard against any 
possible abuse of them, we have further 
provided that the Court shall not enter- 
tain applications of this description 
unless it considers them reasonable. 
There remain the cases where sublettings 
have not been made by the tenant, but 
found by the tenant. In these cases 
we provide that the Court may treat the 
part so sublet as a separate holding, and 
fix a fair rent upon the remainder of the 
land which is in the occupation of the 
middleman. I have next to ask the 
attention of the House to a subject which 
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has been more fruitful of controversy 
than all the rest of the Act of 1881 put 
together—I mean the protection of 
tenants’ improvements. Subsection 9 
of section 8 of the Act of 1881 pro- 
vides that no rent shall be allowed in 
respect of any improvement made by the 
tenant or his predecessor in title to 
which no payment or other compensation 
has been made by the landlord or his 
predecessor in title. What are improve- 
ments? What is compensation? On 
what principles is it to be ascertained in 
doubtful cases what may be improve- 
ments? These questions and another 
which is more or less connected with 
them—namely, whether the occupancy 
right of the tenant is something which is 


to be deducted from the fair rent or not | 


—have been debated forwards and back- 
wards, backwards and forwards, till they 
have become the despair of everybody 
who has had anything to do with the 
Land Acts. It is impossible for me in a 
preliminary statement to enter into all 
these controversies or to argue whether 
the Court in the famous and terrible case 
of “ Adams v. Dunseath” were right in 
reading into the Act of 1881 the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1870. I must be 


content to touch briefly on the direct 
issues involved and to explain in what 
way we propose to amend the law where 


it seems doubtful or defective. Every- 
one is agreed, I believe, that the tenant 
ought to be protected from being rented 
on his improvements ; but the questions 
to be answered are, ‘‘ What are improve- 


ments, and on what principle is the |[ 


ownership of those improvements to be 
ascertained?” The answers given to 
these questions, both by the Select Com- 
mittee and in the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman, would do far more, in my 
judgment, than merely protect the 
tenant’s improvements. They would 
transfer from the landlords to the 
tenants a large slice of what always has 
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soil. Further, both the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Report of the 
Select Committee agree in this that all 
improvements, however ancient, are to 
be presumed to have been made by the 
tenant or his predecessor in title 
[Nationalist cheers], unless the landlord 
has satisfied the Court to the contrary. 
Ministerial cheers.| I say, without 
esitation, that those two propositions 
taken together reduce practically all 
agricultural rents in Ireland to what is 
called prairie value. _[ /inisterial cheers 
and “ No,no!”] The first of the two 
propositions taken by itself—that which 
makes improvements include the whole 
increased value due to the tenant’s 
expenditure — would not necessarily 
of itself bring about this result, but it 
might still be open to the landlord to 
claim in respect of improvements made 
before 1850. Or again, doing away with 
the present presumption limit would not 
of itself reduce rents to prairie value, 
because it might still be open to the 
landlord to claim that the capacities 
of the soil had something to do with the 
value, and to the increased Jetting value 
arising from the inherent capacity of the 
soil the landlord is entitled. But, if you 
take the two propositions together there 
is no escape whatever. The two propo- 
sitions taken together reduce the rent of 
the holding to prairie value. This is not 
merely opposed to equity, but contrary 
to the spirit of the Act of 1881, and the 
intentions of those who framed that Act. 
“ Hear, hear!”] In this connection I 
should like to refer to the Debate in this 
House on a Bill introduced by the late 
Mr. Parnell in 1883. The Bill was 
drawn avowedly in view of the decision 
of the Court in “ Adams v. Dunseath,” 
and the intention of the Bill was to 
undo the effect of the judgment in that 
case. In fact, the definition of improve- 


|ments contained in the Bill was, I think, 


been, and still ought to be, the property of | almost the same definition as that which 


the landlord. [Jronical laughter from 
the Irish Members.| According to the 
report of the Select Committee and to 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman, 
improvements should be held to include 
not merely the work done, but also the 
whole increased value which is due to 
the tenant’s expenditure of labour and 
capital oe cheers], in conjunc- 
tion with the inherent capacity of the 
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had been adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Bill of last year. But 
we are considering whether the pro 
posals contained in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill did or did not carry out 
the intentions of the authors of the Act 
of 1881. We could not have a better 
source of information than the Debate 
which took place in 1883, in which those 
questions are directly and specifically 
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raised. First of all, what had Mr. Glad- 
stone to say on this Bill of Mr. Parnell ? 
He said— 


‘‘T am bound to say that we differ err 
from the Bill as it stands. The Bill, as I loo 
at it, amounts to a virtual reconstruction of 
the Irish Land Act in its most important 
provisions.” 


And again— 


“We have at no time since the passing of 
the Land Act used any word or done any acts 
which would justify in any way any one in 
supposing that we are prepared to concur in or, 
so faras we are concerned, to allow any distur- 
bance of its fundamental provisions.”’ 


But the real opposition to the Bill and 
the grounds of it were most fully 
developed by the late Lord Chancellor, 
at that time Sir Farrer Herschell. The 
late Lord Chancellor said :— 


“As to the Bill before the House, what were 
its main principles? It was, in effect, a com- 
plete revolution of the provisions of the Act of 
1881. He might claim to know something of 
that Act, as he was present during the whole 
of the discussion that took place upon it, and he 
said that the Bill was deliberately brought for- 
ward for the purpose of re-opening matters 
which were settled by the Land Act, and to 
completely revolutionise the character of that 
settlement. : Suppose a tenant spent 
£100 upon his land, and, by reason of its im- 
provable character, which was part of the value 
of the land, made it worth £20 a year more; 
that was not all to be regarded as the property 
of the tenant, because it was not all produced 
either by his money, his industry, or his skill. 
It resulted from that which was the property 
of the landlord—the improvable character of the 
land jitself. Suppose two tenants spent each 
£100 upon his tenancy, and applied equal skill 
and energy to the work. In the case of the one 
the £100 so invested made the land worth £20 
more, but in the case of the other it enhanced 
the value only by £5. What made the differ- 
ence? Simply the inherent qualities of the 
land. That gave the extra value, and these no 
more belonged to the tenant than the land itself. 
Therefore, the judgment in ‘Adams v. Dun- 
seath’ on that point was perfectly correct. He 
maintained that the provision in Clause 5 was 
not only opposed to the decision in that case, 
but was manifestly unjust. They must take 
this scheme as a whole, and, taking it in that 
way, it came to nothing but this—that every- 
thing beyond prairie value would be deemed, 
unless the contrary was proved, to be the pro- 
perty of the tenant, and on the basis of that 
alone ought fair rent to be fixed.” 


I think, in face of these quotations, the 
right hon. Gentleman will hardly main- 
tain that he is carrying out the intention 
of the framers of the Act of 1881. I 
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know that the right hon. Gentleman 
holds some strange doctrine with regard 
to the logical development of a principle. 
In his judgment, as the Act of 1881 was 
the logical development of the Act of 
1870, so the Bill brought forward last 
year was to be regarded as the logical 
development of the Act of 1881. Iam 
bound to say I have a little distrust of 
the logical development of political prin- 
ciples. At the best the logical develop- 
ment of political principles appears to me 
to mean the carrying to an exaggeration 
a principle which may be good enough 
up to a certain point, but which is mis- 
chievous when carried beyond. Accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman, not 
only is the thick end of the wedge a 
logical development of the thin end, but 
the logical development of the thick end 
is a second wedge twice as thick as the 
first. I am as anxious as the right hon. 
Gentleman, or anyone else, that all legiti- 
mate protection should be given to 
tenants’ improvements, and I _ be- 
lieve that is done by our Bill; but I 
cannot follow the right hon. Gentleman 
in those somewhat dangerous courses. 
As regards the question of presumption, 
I think it is necessary to have some limit, 
otherwise it is impossible to put a bar 
against fictitious or obsolete claims. The 
year 1850 appears to me, on the whole, 
not to be an unreasonable date to fix for 
that purpose. As regards the term 
“ improvement,” we must decline to give 
it that extended meaning which it had 
in the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but, in order to guard against all possi- 
bility of injustice, we propose to expressly 
declare that rent shall not be paid on 
improvements merely by reason of the 
fact that they are unsuitable to the 
holding, and we are also prepared to 
declare in the Bill—what I personally 
believe to be the law at the present time 
—that the obiter dicta of the Judges in 
“ Adams v. Dunseath,” giving to the 
Court, in cases where they thought the 
tenant had not received his fair share of 
benefit accruing to the holding from the 
labour expended by him, power to make 
such further allowance as they, having 
regard to the nature of the improvement 
and the interest of landlord and tenant 
respectively, may consider just. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: How do you 
define obiter dicta? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I define 
a good deal in this Bill, but I do not 
think that I am called upon to define the’ 
obiter dicta of the Judges. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not quite) 
understand what the effect of the obiter 
dicta may be. I do not follow the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have) 
no doubt it is my fault that I have not | 
put it with sufficient clearness. What) 
we propose is this : If, after an allowance 
has been made to the tenant by way of | 
interest in respect of any improvements | 
that he has made, it appears to the) 
Court that the tenant has not received | 
an equitable compensation for the benefit | 
which that improvement has conferred | 
upon the holding, the Court shall be, in 
such a case, allowed to make such further 
allowance as they, considering all the 
circumstances and the nature of the im- 
provement, and the interests of the 
landlord and tenant respectively, may 
consider just. It is practically indicating 





what I believe Lord Justice Fitzgibbon | 

declared was the judgment in “ Adams v. 

Dunseath.” 
Mr. J. 


MORLEY: It would be an 
apportionment of a margin of increased 
letting value left after the allowance ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman has interpreted my 
meaning correctly. As to the subject of 
compensation, I find myself more in 
agreement with the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It appears to us that neither the 
mere letting of the land nor the mere 
enjoyment of improvements for a 
certain length of time, apart from 
other considerations, should count for | 
compensation. We have, therefore, | 
followed the right hon. Gentleman and 
adopted the term ‘‘money or money’s 
worth,’’ and we define it so as to exclude | 
the mere letting of land or the mere| 
enjoyment of improvements. Under our | 
Bill a tenant is not to be held to have | 
been paid or compensated for an improve- | | 
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has been given in respect of the improve- 
ment, but also into the question of the 
extent to which money or money’s worth 
may have been given. Now, as to the 
length of the statutory term. The 
Select Committee reported in favour of 
shortening the term to ten years, and 
they also ‘considered, but rejected a pro- 
posal to make this shortened term retro- 
spective and to allow any tenants of 
whose current term ten years had already 
|expired to re-enter the Court in order to 
have a fair rent fixed again. I think 
this last proposal was rejected by the 
Select Committee by the casting vote of 
|the right hon. Gentleman himself, but it 
reappeared, nevertheless, in his Bill. I 
may say at once that we consider it in- 
admissible. It is no doubt true that 
rents fixed between 1881 and 1887, if 
now refixed, would in all probability be 
fixed lower than the figure at which they 
stand. I believe that would probably be 
the case, but the existing term of 15 
years represents one of the conditions of 
a statutory contract deliberately imposed 
upon tenants and landlords by Parlia 
ment, and to break such contracts simply 
because prices have fallen and the con- 
tract has turned out less favourable to 
the tenants than was expected would be 
an extremely grave step to take. It 
would not be any less grave because 
something in the shape of a precedent 
can be quoted in favour of it from the 
Act of 1887. It will be found that the 
revision of rent clauses under that Act, 
though they may have been justified by 
the necessities of the time, were in them- 
selves objectionable and dangerous, and 
if to that dangerous precedent we were 
to add a second the sanctity of statutory 
contracts in Ireland would be destroyed 
That is one ground for reso- 
lutely rejecting the proposal ; but there 
is another ground of equal urgency. If 
tenants whose rents were fixed ten years 
ago and upwards were all now to come 
into Court the machinery provided by 


ment unless money or money’s worth in| | the Act of 1881 would be totally inade- 
this sense has been given for it. If the | quate to cope with the work. The Land 
improvement has been made in pur-| Commission have supplied me with some 
suance of a contract entered into for! figures on this point. It appears that, 
money or money’s worth compensation if this shortened statutory term with a 
is to be held to have been given. If the! Tetrospective effect were to come into 
improvement is not the subject of any operation during the autumn of the pre- 
contract then the Court is toi inquire, not | sent year, the applications to refix rents 
merely whether money or money’s worth| that might conceivably come in would 
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amount to a gross total of 238,720. Ido 
not say that all these applications would 
come in, for many of them might be 
anticipated by voluntary agreements 
between landlords and tenants. That, 
however, is the total possible figure. It 
is estimated that the legal assistant com- 
missioners cannot efficiently dispose of 
more than 2,400 cases in a year, and, 
supposing that 200,000 new cases came 
into Court, in order to dispose of such 
cases within the year we should require 
83 legal assistant commissioners and 664 
lay assistant commissioners, or in order 
to dispose of them in five years we should 
require 16 legal and 133 lay commis- 
sioners. Even if only 100,000 cases 
were to come into Court in one year, it 
would be impossible for the Land Com- 
mission to get through the work. 
(Cries of ‘‘No, no!’ from the Irish 
Members, and laughter.| Hon. Mem- 
bers may laugh, but I think I shall have 
the sympathy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite when I say that I should 
be very sorry to have the task of finding 
and appointing so many commissioners. 
It appears to me, then, that this admin- 
istrative objection is by itself enough to 
justify the rejection of the proposal. 
Future cases are on a different footing, 
but, on the whole, the balance of con- 
sideration appears to be against the ten 
years’ term even in future cases. A ten 
years’ term is, in fact, either too long or 
too short. The example of 1887 shows 
us that it is too long to give the tenant 
immunity from the effects of falls in 
prices of agricultural produce. Then 
the shortness of a ten years’ term would 
certainly tend to keep both landlords 
and tenants in a state of constant 
unrest, with the result that their mutual 
relations and the proper cultivation of 
the land would suffer. Litigation would 
also increase proportionately. On the 
whole, therefore, we have come to the 
conclusion that it is undesirable to 
shorten the term of 15 years. During 
the discussion of the Bill of 1881 some 
expressions of opinion were heard in 
favour of a longer term than 15 years. 


At this point Mr. Speaker left the 
Chair. 


After the usual interval Mr. SPEAKER 
returned, 














Mr. GERALD BALFOUR, re- 
suming, said :—I was about to refer to 
certain expressions of opinion made 
during the Debates on the Act of 1881 
in favour, not of a shorter term, but of 
a longer one. Some of these expressions 
of opinion I should like to quote. Mr. 
Litton said that if Ireland was an agri- 
cultural country composed of nothing 
but arable land he should be content to 
accept the terms of the Bill. Those 
who knew most about this matter were 
those personally interested, and it had 
been pointed out that the farmers at a 
representative meeting in the north of 
Ireland were strongly of opinion that a 
shorter period than 31 years would be 
prohibitive. A petition was presented 
by the Presbyterian ministers of the 
north of Ireland to the effect that a fair 
and judicial rent having been fixed, no 
alteration should take place at a less 
interval than 31 years. A _ similar 
opinion was expressed by Mr. Russell, 
now Lord Russell, who moved an 
Amendment to substitute for the 15 
years in the clause of the Bill of 1881 
31 years. The latter period, it seemed 
to him, would possess important advan- 
tages. The matter had been discussed, 
he said, at a very important and repre- 
sentative meeting in Belfast—a meeting, 
he might say, representing the whole of 
the farmers of the province of Ulster, 
and the unanimous decision was that 
31 years would be a most satisfactory 
term. He also pointed out that the 
length of the term was not inconsistent 
with the shorter periods for the remis- 
sion of rent. But the most remarkable 
expression of opinion came from the late 
Mr. Parnell. Mr. Parnell said it would 
have been better if the Amendment, in- 
stead of proposing to substitute 31 for 
15 years, had proposed to give the 
tenant a very much longer lease, say of 
100 or even 200 years, with the right of 
the remission of rent according to prices 
at very much shorter periods. The great 
difficulty of any system of fixing the rent 
that tenants should pay by the Court 
was to arrive at a valuation from which 
to fix a starting point. If the Court, on 
the application of the landlord or the 
tenant, succeeded in fixing a rent satis- 
factory to both parties he could not see 
why the statutory agreement should not 
continue for 1,000 years as well as 15. 
Sir, this expression of opinion, coming 
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from Mr. Parnell himself, was certainly 
a very remarkable one, and it was all 
the more remarkable in that it practi- 
cally coincided with the recommendation 
made by the Cowper Commission, who 
held that rents should be fixed in the 
first instance by inspection, and that 
these rents should be revised at intervals 
of five years, but that the only question 
in the revision of judicial rent in future 
should be that of higher or lower prices. 
Judge Milligan, who was at that time 
Recorder of Cork and a member of 
that Commission—{Mr. HarrincTon : 
** President ’’ |—in his evidence before 
the Committee, explained that the 
Report of the Cowper Commission had 
been based on the assumption, after- 
wards acknowledged to be impracticable, 
that judicial rents should be revised 
automatically by reference to the varia- 
tion of prices for five years. Now, Sir, 


the advantage of any automatic system, 
or even partially automatic system, that 
would work equitably is so great that 
probably every one that has paid atten- 
tion to this subject has tried to consider 
whether it would not be possible in 
Ireland to apply some such automatic 


system. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It is a 
very hard nut to crack—of that there 
can be no doubt whatever—and it may 
be deemed very rash of me to devote 
time to this subject where so many 
others have despaired before me. and 
still more rash of me to venture to put 
the scheme which I have tried to think 
out into the Bill. My boldness, at all 
events, does not extend so far as to lead 
me to think that I shall be able to make 
my scheme perfectly clear to the House 
before they have the words of the Bill 
accurately before them ; still, I must do 
my best. I think it can be demonstrated 
that no general automatic system is pos- 
sible which could be applied equitably to 
every holding. One holding will neces- 
sarily differ from another holding. The 
products of one holding will not be the 
same as the products of another holding, 
and even where holdings raise the same 
products those products will not be raised 
in the same proportion. Not only that, 
but if we consider the circumstances of 
the particular holding I think it will be 
clear to the House that one holding will 
differ from another, not merely in 
respect of its products, and not merely 
in respect of the proportion in whic 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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those products may be raised, but also 
in this respect—that one holding will be 
nearer to what is known to economists 
as the profitable margin of rent and 
another further from the profitable mar. 
gin of rent. Therefore, if you are to 
apply a perfectly uniform system the 
reduction or raising of rent might be fair 
in the case of one holding, but might be 
absolutely unfair in the case of another 
holding. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): 
What is meant exactly by the profitable 
margin of rent ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
it is rather unfair to ask me to go into a 
question of that kind, which is a very 
difficult and abstruse question. [{ Hear, 
hear !’’] I have come to the conclusion, 
after considering this subject with very 
great care, that no system of fixing rents 
according to prices can be satisfactory 
which leaves out of account the peculiar- 
ities of the particular holding. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Iwill now proceed to describe 
the scheme which I have endeavoured to 
think out, and, in order to disarm criti- 
cism as far as I can, I can only begin by 
saying that it is not proposed in this Bill 
that the scheme should be imposed com- 
pulsorily on tenant or landlord; if 
adopted at all, it must be adopted by 
the common consent of both parties. 
The term that I propose is to be of 
30 years’ duration; the rent in the 
normal case is to be fixed by the Land 
Commission in the ordinary way at the 
outset—that is to say, that it is to be 
fixed after inspection, and, if necessary, 
after hearing in Court. But it is to be 
variable every five years, on the applica- 
tion of either party, if the variation in 
prices in the opinion of the Land Com- 
mission justifies a variation in the rent. 
At the end of 30 years either party is to 
be entitled either to have a fair rent 
fixed in order to enter upon a new 30 
years’ term or to apply to the Court to 
fix a rent for the ordinary term of 
15 years; or, if they like, they may 
continue the agreement for quinquennial 
periods, with variations from time to 
time, without having the new rent fixed 
upon inspection or by hearing of the 
Court. Suppose an application is made 
under this section of the Bill to fix a 
fair rent for a period of 30 years. The 
Assistant Commissioner will then have 
to determine, not merely the fair rent 
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which is to be the standard for the| 
period of 30 years, but he will also have 
to determine what are the accustomed , 
products of the land and what are the | 
relative values of those products. These | 
terms are, of course, defined in the Bill. | 
The definition of customary products 
practically leaves it open to the parties | 
to include or exclude what they will. 
All these matters may be fixed, if the 
parties prefer it, by voluntary agree- 
ment. At the commencement of the 
30 years’ term they may, if they please, 
by arrangement fix the fair rent which 
is to be the standard during the term ; 
they may also fix the customary products 
by agreement ; they may also fix the 
proportions in which those customary 
products are to be reared upon the land. 
Let us suppose that a fair rent has been 
fixed in this way, and the parties have 
agreed to another 30 years’ term ; five 
years elapse ; then upon the application 
of either of the parties, within 12 months 
of the termination of the five years, the 
land Commission, having before them 
the record made by the Assistant Com- 
missioner who has inspected the holding, 
may, without inspection and without 
rehearing by the Court, compare what 
in this Bill is called the gazetted prices 
of the year in which the standard fair 
rent is fixed with the gazetted prices in 
the year in which the application is made 
tovary the rent. In varying the rent 
they may have regard to two things— 
first, to the variation in prices, and, 
secondly, to the effect which that varia- 
tion, in their judgment, has had upon 
the fairness of the rent of the holding. 
It will be observed that, according to 
this system, the Land Commission has 
not to vary the rent necessarily in the 
same proportion in which the variation 
of prices has taken place. Let us say 
that the variation in prices has been 
10 per cent. ; on one holding it may be a 
fair arrangement to vary the rent in 
direct proportion—that is to say, by 
10 per cent. ; on another holding it may 
be fair to vary it by 15 per cent.; ona 
third it may be fair to vary it by 20 per 
cent., while the prices have fallen 10 
per cent.; all that is to be left in the | 
discretion of the Land Commission. By | 
gazetted prices I mean not the average | 
Prices of the particular year, but the 
average prices of the five preceding years. 
or instance, for the year 1896 the 
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gazetted prices will be the average of 
the average prices for the years 1890-95. 
If an original rent were fixed in 1896 
and a revision were demanded in 1901 
the Commissioners would have to com- 
pare the gazetted prices of the customary 
products of the holding in 1896—the 
average of the prices for the previous five 
years—with the gazetted prices of 1901 
—the average for the preceding five 
years. It will be observed that the 
scheme I have sketched is strictly auto- 
matic—it is left to the discretion of the 
Land Commission to determine what 
should be the variation corresponding to 
the variation in prices. At the same 
time this decision of the Land Commis- 
sion is to be taken without reinspection 
of the holding and without a rehearing 
by the Court, which immensely simplifies 
the operation. I conceive there may be 
cases in which one party or the other 
would not like to leave so much discre- 
tion as is implied in this arrangement to 
the Land Commission ; and accordingly 
I have introduced a provision whereby, 
if the landlord and tenant prefer it, they 
may make a variation in rent propor- 
tionate to the variation in prices, not 
necessarily in direct proportion, but in 
any proportion they choose to fix. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
mission are to make no general order, 
but they are to give a decision on each 
application. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: On 
each individual application, without re- 
inspecting the holding and without re- 
hearing. In order that this scheme may 
be adopted as widely as possible, I have 
also provided that it may be adopted 
under certain conditions, notwithstand- 
ing that a judicial rent is current. But 
if the landlord and tenant agree to break 
the judicial term in order to adopt this 
system I propose this condition—either 
that they must agree together upon the 
preliminary matters—that is to say, 
upon the standard rent, the customary 
products of the holding, and the propor- 
tionate value of these customary pro- 
ducts—or else as regards the fair rent 
that it is to be calculated from the actual 
rent fixed upon the holding exactly as it 
would be calculated by the Land Com- 
mission at the end of the quinquennial 
period. It will be clear, from what I 
have already stated, that it would be 
impossible to allow the 15 years’ term to 
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be broken in order to adopt this system 
if the breaking of the term involved a 
full inquiry by the Land Commission 
into what the fresh judicial rent ought 
to be. That would present administra- 
tive difficulties it would be impossible to 
overcome. Therefore, if this automatic 
system is to be adopted in breach of a 
statutory direction, the parties must 
agree together and the standard of rent | 
must be fixed exactly in the same way | 
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inspected by one or two valuers, and if 
the valuation were accepted by the 
parties it should be fixed as a fair rent, 
If either party declined to accept the 
valuation the case should then be heard 
by the Sub-Commission in the ordi 

course. In this event the Committee 
were of opinion that, where the valuation 
did not exceed £20, and where the judg- 
ment of the Sub-Commission was unan- 
imous, there should be no rehearing by 


as a variation of rent would be fixed at | the Land Commission of any question of 
the end of a five years’ period. If value. With respect to the latter part 
tenants who have had fair rents fixed|of the Committee’s recommendation, I 
between 1881 and 1887 can agree with | shall have something to say presently, 
their landlords—-|Mr. T. M. Heaty : | but, as regards the first part, I have no 
‘‘Hear, hear!’ |—to adopt this system— | hesitation in accepting the view they 
[Mr. T. M. Heaty: ‘‘No such jackasses |express. Although the former Chief 
are to be found’’|—they will obtain | Secretary did not include any provision 
many of those advantages that they | of that kind in his Bill, I understand he 
would secure by a revision of rent. I| would have been prepared to accept some 
very much think that system, although | arrangement of the kind. 

difficult to describe, will nevertheless not Mr. J. MORLEY: ‘* Would have 
be by any means impossible to work ; on | been,’’ but I informed the House of the 
the contrary, I am rather inclined to | exact way in which I proposed to carry 
think it would work well ; I hope there | out the recommendation of the Commit- 


will be many such arrangements between | tee, although it is true the scheme was 
landlords and tenants ; and I venture to | not in the Bill. 
recommend it to both classes on those | 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I ae- 
grounds. It is a practical attempt to| cept what the right hon. Gentleman 
accomplish what we are constantly asked | says—that he was prepared to bring for- 
to do—namely, to vary rents according ward some scheme of the kind. The 
to variations in prices. Tenants avail-| result, I believe, of the practical working 
ing themselves of this system would have | of the Act of 1881 is conclusive that in 
the full benefit of all their improvements | the great majority of cases which have 
for 30 years and possibly for much more. | come before the Sub-Commission no real 
Landlords would gain if this system were | question of law requiring the adjudica- 
adopted by saving those expenses which tion of a legal member has arisen, and 
are now thrown upon them by the ne- disputes, even as regards questions of 
cessity of fighting applicants in Court. | fact, have been infrequent. But, not- 
To the House at large I may recommend | withstanding this, in ordinary cases 
the scheme as likely, if it were generally | where no question of value has arisen it 
adopted—{ironical cheers|—to save a/| appears that, as a rule, the expenses of 
great deal of what I can only describe as | the parties have amounted to between 
expenses unnecessarily incurred in the|/£4 and £5, due to the fact that both 
administration of the law. I now pass | sides have been represented by solicitors 
to the question of general procedure in | and counsel. 
cases of application to fix fair rent. Mr. T. 
Everybody will admit that some reform | out. 

is possible whereby unnecessary litiga-, Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It ap- 
tion, with all its consequent delay, | pears to me that what is wanted is some 
expenses to the parties and to the State, |form of procedure to save the parties 
and friction between landlord and where there are disputes in fact or law 


M. HEALY: Turn them 


tenant, may to a considerable extent be 
avoided. The Report of the Select 
Committee spoke with no uncertain 
voice on this question. They recom- 
mended that in any case in which the 
parties so desired the holding should be 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. ' 





by provision to obtain the decision of the 
Court as at present constituted upon such 
questions. Under the procedure pro- 
posed in this Bill the fair rent of the 
holding must be determined in the first 
instance by a conditional order of the 
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and Commission made in pursuance of 
a detailed report after inspection of the 
holding by one or two Assistant Com- 
missioners. This Report has, among 
other matters, to contain the statements 
following. First, the fair letting value 
of the holding as between the parties, 
inclusive of the value of all the im- 
provements thereon. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): In- 
cluding buildings ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, 
including buildings. Secondly, it must 
contain improvements made wholly or 
partly at the cost of the tenant which 
require to be recorded by the Act, in 
respect of which rent be allowed or made 
payable. Thirdly, the full sum which 
should be the fair rent of the holding ; 
fourthly, the improvements made wholly 
or partly at the cost of the landlord are 
required to be recorded. The Assistant 
Commissioner has to report all these 
matters at length and in detail to the 
Land Commission. If no objection is 


made to the fair rent so fixed by the 
valuer sent down to inspect the holding, 
then, in the ordinary course, that would 
become the fair rent of the holding, and 


the Commissioners will make an order 
forthwith. If, however, either party 
serves notice of objection to the order’s 
becoming absolute, then the Chief Com- 
missioner may hear the parties and dis- 
pose of the case or remit it to the 
Sub-Commissioners, as is now done. 
this way there is reason to hope that the 
great majority of the simple cases will 
be sifted out without coming before the 
Sub-Commissioners at all. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Suppose, however, a case did 
come before the Sub-Commissioners, 
then, under the procedure we propose, 
if either party is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Sub-Commission it will 
be the duty of the Chairman of that 
Sub-Commission to certify whether or 
not any question of law or of mixed law 
or fact arises. If such is the case. then 
the question may be heard by a Judicial 
Commission sitting alone or with others. 
If, on the other hand, the decision of the 
Sub-Commission involves value only, an 


appeal is to lie to the Chief Commis- | 


sioners, But they may arrive at a deci- 
sion without rehearing the case, unless 
one of the parties insists on the case 
being reheard and lodges a sum for 
costs, 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY : Monstrous! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
sorry to hear that exclamation, but in 
practice I do not think it will be found 
to be so. The effect of these changes in 
procedure will be to sift out simple cases 
and enable them to be decided without 
coming before the Sub-Commission at 
all. The appeal from the decision of the 
Sub-Commission will be twofold—first, 
to withdraw all questions of law from 
the jurisdiction of the lay commission— 
a most important object to attain—and, 
secondly, to discourage the rehearing of 
questions of fact. We do not prevent 
rehearing of questions of value, 
but short of that we do everything we 
can to discourage it. Sir, the Report of 
the Select Committee, which I have al- 
ready quoted, recommends that in cer- 
tain cases there should be no appeal 
from the decision of ‘the Sub-Commission 
on questions of value. I hope that such 
appeals will not be numerous, and 
that when made the parties will be 
content with the decision of the 
Chief Commissioners when requiring 
that there should be a_ rehearing. 
The conclusion I have formed is 
that the existence of the power 
of appeal has a steadying effect on the 
Assistant Commissioners, and that with- 
out it great injustice might be done in 
individual cases. I may call the atten- 
tion of the House to this—that we shall 
probably have to appoint a large number 
of additional Commissioners. There is 
one other important provision in the Bill, 
which has reference to the jurisdiction of 
the County Courts. It is quite clear that 
either this jurisdiction must be reformed 
or abolished. The practice of the County 
Court has been severely criticised in the 
Report of the Select Committee, which 
reported to the effect that the number of 
cases heard in the County Courts was 
comparatively small, and the practice 
was not always uniform Under the 
County Court system only one valuer 
goes on the land, and he is not, as a lay 
Commissioner is, a member of the Court 
with a voice in its decision. He fills a 
consultative position, is paid by the day, 
and not bysalary. One County Court 


| Judge informed the Committee that the 


Judge knew nothing of the facts himself, 
and had no other mode of arriving at a 
conclusion as to the value of the land 
than adopting the Court valuer’s opinion ; 
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and he felt himself morally bound to 
accept the valuation of the Court valuer. 
Notwithstanding this criticism the 
Report goes on to recommend that land- 
lords should be deprived of the power 
they at present possess of having a fair- 
rent application transferred from the 
County Court to the Land Commission. 
These two utterances of the Select Com- 
mittee appear somewhat inconsistent. 
Certainly it is an inequitable thing to 
give the tenant uncontrolled choice of 
the tribunal in every case. I have con- 
sidered this question as regards County 
Court jurisdiction, and I have had great 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion. On 
the whole, I am inclined to think the 
County Court jurisdiction had better be 
abolished altogether. I admit that there 
is a great deal to be said on the other 
side, but the reason which has principally 
determined me in coming to a conclusion 
is that it would be difficult to fit the 
new procedure into the procedure of the 
County Courts. But this not a vital 


point, and if the procedure of the County 
Courts can be accommodated to the new 
procedure under the Act, I should be 
prepared to consider whether that juris- 
diction should continue or be brought to 


an end. I am afraid I have detained 
the House at great length—{cheers|— 
but I must still bespeak its indulgence 
while I explain the part of the Bill that 
deals with purchase. It is our policy to 
stimulate the purchase of holdings by the 
cultivators of those holdings as far as 
possible. But the question may be asked, 
and has been asked in Ireland, if that is 
our policy would it not best be gained 
by making purchase compulsory and 
universal. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] Propositions 
of this kind have been so much mooted 
of late that it may be desirable to state 
a few of the reasons why I consider it 
impossible to proceed on those lines. 
If purchase is to be compulsory and 
universal, it would involve a _finan- 
cial operation upon a gigantic scale. 
To carry out such a scheme of purchase, 
applicable to all the agricultural land in 
Ireland, would certainly require more 
than £100,000,000, possibly more than 
£200,000,000. The sphere of the State 
in the case of universal and compulsory 
purchase would be to fix the price, and 
presumably it would have to be an aver- 
age and uniform price, based upon the 
existing rents. This of itself would 
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undoubtedly create inequality of treat- 
ment between one tenant and another 
and between one landlord and another. 
On the other hand, the alternative of 
inquiry into the merits of each case 
would involve a very long transitional 
period and cause awkwardness and 
trouble. But, if an average price were 
fixed in view of the fact that the sale by 
the landlord was to be compulsory and in 
order to avoid injustice to individuals, it 
is obvious that an average price would 
have to be fixed somewhat higher, prob- 
ably, than the average of the transactions 
entered into voluntarily between landlord 
and tenant, and, I think, the guardian 
of the public purse might very well look 
askance on a proposal of this kind, quite 
irrespective of the political danger that 
would be involved if the State were con- 
stituted the sole landlord of agricultural 
holdings in Ireland. But that was not 
all. Even if a high average price were 
fixed and the tenants were willing to pay 
it—which is by no means certain—such a 
provision would work most oppressively 
in regard to individual cases. If the 
purchase money were fixed at even so 
large a figureas 25 years—{ Jrish laughter] 
—I am not for a moment suggesting that, 
but if it were fixed at 25 years it would 
represent something like 4 per cent. to 
the landlord at present in receipt of the 
rents. Supposing it were fixed at what I 
think a more reasonable figure—namely, 
20 years’ purchase—the landlord who 
sold his estate at the present time to the 
tenants in occupation may be calculated 
to have practically invested his money at 
5 per cent. But, in the place of his 
lands and the rents he obtains from 
them, he now has the money to invest. 
In a large number of cases he would be 
unable to invest the money at more 
than 3 per cent. Suppose such a land- 
lord has charges upon his estate. In a 
large number of cases this difference 
between the 5 per cent., at which his 
money is practically invested so long as 
he is in receipt of the rents, and the 
3 per cent., that is all he might be able 
to get if he were to take the money 
instead of the lands, represents the 
entire margin upon which such a land- 
lord has to live, and if you compulsorily 
deprive him of this, compulsory purchase 
would mean compulsory ruin. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] I have thought this subject 
over and over again, and I have never 
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geen my way out of these difficulties. 
Suppose you try to get rid of the finan- 
cial difficulty by retaining the com- 
pulsory principle but only applying it 
partially instead of universally, you will 
not have got rid of the second difficulty, 
which consists of the compulsory 
reduction of the landlord’s income 
to 3 per cent. on his capital instead 
of 5 per cent. But, apart from that, 
if the operation is no longer to be 
universal, but only partial, you have 
imposed upon yourselves the necessity of 
determining the matter upon a principle 
of selection. How are you to select the 
holdings which are to be favoured and 
which are to be left out? It appears to 
me that if, instead of making purchase 
universal you make it only partial, the 
difficulty in the way of making it com- 
pulsory would be almost impossible to 
overcome. I am not prepared to prophesy 
what may happen in the future, but at 
present, at all events, I am _ con- 
vineed we must be content to proceed 
gradually and by arrangement between 
the parties. It is only in this way that 
the financial difficulties can be overcome 
and, at the same time, that a kind of 


national selection may be effected of 
cases which are most suitable for pur- 
chase, having regard to the interests of 


all the parties. What is the present 
position? There are some £30,000,000 
available for advances to tenants, and at 
the present rate of procedure it would 
take 60 years or more before the whole 
of this money was advanced. How are 
you to quicken the pace? First of all 
we must try in every way we can to 
oil the machinery. We must study the 
various impediments in the existing 
system which make tenants slow to buy 
and the landlords slow to sell. We must, 
if possible, remove those impediments 
and try to make purchase more attractive 
to the tenants and sale more attractive 
to the landlords. We have in this Bill 
made various proposals with a view of 
effecting this object. I may divide the 
proposals into three classes. The first: 
are those which are designed in the 
interest of both parties, the second those 
which are intended to encourage land- 
lords to sell. The first of these consists 
mainly of amendment of the procedure, 
so as to obviate delay and cheapen the 
expense. Avoiding technical language, 
I may say that from the commencement 
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of the transaction by agreement to pur- 
chase, down to the time of the conclu- 
sion, the registration of title and the 
distribution of money, we have done our 
best to cheapen and quicken the proce- 
dure. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The proposal 
we have to make in order to encourage 
purchases demands more attention. In 
the first place we wish to promote 
purchase by making the terms of repay- 
ment as easy as possible, so far as can 
be done consistently with proper secu- 
rity. We accordingly intend to extend 
the term. [“ Hear, hear!”] But the 
mere extension of the term ab initio, 
which has been constantly pressed upon 
me, .is open to one grave objection— 
namely, that it will diminish the sinking 
fund in the earlier years of the advance, 
and therefore diminish the amount of the 
principal repaid during those years. This 
will not be financially sound, and accord- 
ingly we have sought a plan that will 
give relief to the purchasers, not at first 
when their needs less require it, because 
after the purchase transaction the effect 
will be to reduce the rent by 20 per 
cent., but to give relief when they are 
more likely to require it, namely, 
some years after the advance has 
been made, and when the purchasers 
may be suffering from the effects of a fall 
in agricultural values. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Under the existing Irish Land Acts 
advances are repaid by an annuity of 
4 per cent. on the amount advanced, 
payable for 49 years, after which the 
tenant is relieved of all further obliga- 
tion, whether the actual operations of 
the sinking fund have been sufficient or 
not. The present Bill proposes to 
modify the existing arrangement. First 
of all it provides for the reduction of the 
amount at the end of the first three de- 
cennial periods by the amount of the 
accumulations of the sinking fund during 
those periods, making the tenantto pay his 
annuity of 4 per cent. on the outstanding 
amount. Thus, supposing the advance 
to have been £100, and the accumula- 
tions of the sinking fund to have 
amounted in the first ten years to £14, 
during the second ten years to £12, and 
during the third to £10, the effect would 
be that the purchaser would during the 
fiart ten years have to pay 4 per cent. 
on £86 instead of £100, at the end of 
the second ten years, 4 per cent on £74 
instead of £100; and at the end of the 
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third ten years 4 per cent. on £64. It 
will be seen that this is a material re- 
duction, and, if prices have fallen in the 
meantime, will be very welcome to the 
tenant. [“ Hear, hear!”] The Bill 
provides that from the 3lst year—that 
is, after the three decennial periods—the 
purchaser shall continue to pay the 
annuity on the outstanding debt, not 
for a fixed term of years, but until the 
actual accumulations of the sinking fund 
have equalled the original advance. 
These two proposals are to be taken as 
part of a whole. The effect of the first 
will be to relieve the purchaser of his 
part of the burden at the end of the first, 
second, and third decades of the period 
of repayment, but it will of course 
lengthen the term of repayment from 
49 to something like 70 years, or perhaps 
a little more. The second provision is 
intended to protect the guarantee fund 
from any loss. I was asked by an hon. 
Member whether this arrangement was 
to apply to past as well as to future 
cases. Yes, it is intended to apply to 
past as well as to future cases, and there- 
fore the House will understand that it 
will give immediate relief to all those 
purchasers from the State from the time 
of the Church Acts onwards who have 
paid their annuities for ten years or 
upwards. [(Cheers.| If this scheme is 
adopted by Parliament the annuity of 
every purchaser who buys on less than 
20 years’ purchase will start with a re- 
duction of not less than 20 per cent. upon 
the rent which he now pays. This 
annuity will be further reduced in 10 
years time by not less than 10 per cent., 
and again at the end of each period of 
10 years. This is the proposal which we 
have to make in order to make purchase 
more attractive to tenants than it has 
hitherto been. But we also propose to 
give further relief to purchasers by 
abolishing the purchasers’ insurance 
money—|Jrish cheers|—and by divert 
ing the county percentage to the sinking 
fund. As regards the purchasers’ 
insurance money, I think there is a 
great deal to be said for it in prin- 
ciple, and if the arrangement had worked 
well in practice, I, for one, should 
have been unwilling to surrender it. 
But it has not worked well in practice. 
— cheers.| As a matter of fact it 


complicated arrangements under the | 


Act of 1881, and it has to a very large 
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extent prevented the tenants from pur- 
chasing. Not only that, but as a matter 
of fact, it has failed of the object in- 
tended, because in practice the Lord 
Commissioners have so administered the 
Act that the amount of purchasers’ in- 
surance money has been practically a 
negligeable quantity. _[“‘ Hear, hear !”] 
It has not been, to any extent, what it 
was intended to be—a real insurance in 
case of the inability of a tenant to pay 
his annuities regularly. The Commis- 
sioners have generally fixed the true 
annual value at such a figure that as a 
matter of practice the annuities of 
tenant purchasers under the Act of 1891 
amounted to something like £80,000, 
while the amount of insurance money up 
to the present time has been only between 
£3,000 and £4,000. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems hardly worth while to 
continue a system which has greatly com- 
plicated the working of the Act, which is 
extremely difficult to uncerstand, and 
which, undoubtedly has had the effect of 
deterring tenants from purchasing. As 
regards the county percentage, when the 
arrangement was made that the county 
percentage should be paid out of the 
tenants’ annuities, it was probably an- 
ticipated that the money provided by 
the Act of 1891 would be applied for by 
the tenants much more rapidly than, asa 
matter of fact it has been. This fund also, 
is up to the present time very small in 
amount. I do not think that, so far, 
more than a sum of £5,000 a year has 
been received to be divided among the 
different counties from this source. 
During this year, the annual sum of 


' £40,000 becomes, for the first time, 


available for the purpose to which the 
county percentage was to be devoted— 


‘namely, the erection of labourers’ cot- 
|tages, and therefore anything taken 
|from the resources of the county in this 


respect will be very much more than re- 


'placed by the Exchequer contributions 


which now begin for the first time. As 
I shall presently explain, there exists 
special reasons at the present time why 
we should divert this county percentage 
from the purposes to which it is at 
present devoted, to the strengthening of 
the sinking fund. I think the House 
will agree that these are important and 
valuable concessions to the tenant-pur- 


| chasers. We also propose to make some 
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not unimportant concessions to the ven- 
dors. The Bill provides that in future 
guarantee deposits shall only be required 
where the Land Commission are of 
opinion that the security is insufficient 
without them. I have no doubt in prac- 
tice it will be found that this will mean 
that the guarantee deposits will be dis- 

nsed with in future altogether. 
“Hear, hear!”] As regards the guar- 
antee deposits which have already been 
made under the Act of 1891, it is pro- 
posed to give power to the Land Com- 
mission to release these deposits where 
they have not, as a matter of fact, been 
utilised for the purpose of meeting their 
debts. The Act of 1885 forms a some- 
what different case. Under the Act of 
1891 the real security to the State is the 
guarantee fund. Under the Act of 1885 
there is no guarantee to the State except 
the guarantee deposit itself ; but, seeing 
that we intend to allow the tenants who 
have purchased under the 1885 Act, 
after ten years have elapsed, to pay only 
on the outstanding amount of principal 
at that time, we think it only right that 
the guarantee deposit paid under that 
Act should be released to a correspond- 
ing amount. I believe that that corre- 
sponding amount will be something like 
half of the guarantee fund. In other 
words, where the tenants under the 
Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 1888 have 
paid their annuities for ten years, the 
guarantee deposit in respect of those 
advances will be released, at the end of 
ten years, to the amount by which the 
tenants have repaid the principal of 
their debt. I think these proposals with 
respect to the guarantee deposits are 
amply justified by the experience which 
we have actually had under the Ash- 
bourne Acts. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] The 
total guarantee deposits under the Ash- 
bourne Acts up to March, 1895, was 
£1,938,446. This was in respect of 
24,900 tenants, and the total amount 
applied in discharge of irrecoverable 
debts up to December, 1895, was the in- 
significant sum of £3,625—(Irish cheers ) 
—and this only in respect of 22 defaui- 
ters on 18 estates. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
The application to make a guarantee 
deposit has largely discouraged landlords 
from selling, and I trust this provision 
will have a corresponding effect in en- 
couraging selling. “Hear, hear!”] 
Another concession which we propose to 
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make to landlords selling to their 
tenants has reference to the redemption 
of tithe rent-charge in case of sale. 
Under the Act of 1887, the Land 
Commission were empowered to allow 
the landlords to redeem the tithe 
rent-charge in case of sale at 
less than the statutory period of 22} 
years provided the Treasury gave their 
consent. The Land Commission have, 
as a matter of fact, repeatedly applied 
to the Treasury to give their consent. 
and the Treasury have always refused it. 
(Irish cheers.) Under this Bill the 
Land Commission are to be empowered 
to allow the landlords to redeem the 
tithe rent-charge at anything over 20 
years’ purchase without asking the con- 
sent of the Treasury. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: At whose cost ? 
The cost of the State ? 

SerJEANT HEMPHILL (Tyrone N.) : 
Does the Bill provide compensation 
for those who have redeemed at 224 
years’ purchase, for I am one of those 
myself? ( Laughter.) 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman has anticipated 
what I was about to say. There are 
many cases in which landlords are now 
redeeming tithe rent-charges by means 
of annuities. We propose, where the 
landlord sells to tenants, that, 
where the tithe rent-charge is in 
course of redemption by means of 
annuities, the outstanding amount 
which has to be compulsorily re- 
deemed is to be calculated on the 
basis that the annuity will discharge 
the debt in 45 years instead of 52 
years. This is to be taken as an admis- 
sion of a general principle. There is no 
doubt whatever that the landlords have 
been very harshly dealt with—{Nation- 
alist cries of “Oh!”|—in this matter. 
When the landlords redeemed tithe rent- 
charge, what is supposed to be redeemed 
is the net tithe rent-charge, exclusive of 
the poor rate. As a matter of fact, the 
annuity which they now have to pay— 
namely, £4 9s. for 52 years—would, on 
the supposition that the interest is calcu- 
lated at the rate of £3 10s. per cent., 
pay off not the net, but the gross tithe 
rent-charge. [“ Hear, hear!”] That is, 
to my mind, a manifest injustice, and, if 
I could have done it, I would have intro- 
duced into this Bill a provision by which, 
not merely in case of sale to tenants, but 
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in all cases, the period should be reduced 
from 52 years to 45 years. In other 
words, I should have introduced a pro- 
vision by which the amount to be re- 
deemed should be the net tithe rent- 
charge and not the gross tithe rent-charge; 
but I think it may be taken that the 
proposal we have inserted in this Bill is 
an acknowledgment of the general prin- 
ciple, and that at some time or other 
that general principle will be given effect 
to by legislation. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman make 
any provision for compensation to the 
Church Fund ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No. 
I do not see that there is any compensa- 
tion due to the Church Fund. I think 
I have already referred to the loss of 
income which the landlord may sustain 
by selling to his tenant. It may happen 
that instead of receiving 5 per cent. on 
the capital value of his property he may 
receive only 2} per cent. On the other 
hand, in cases where there is a mortgage 
on the estate, say, of 5 per cent., by pay- 
ing off that mortgage the landlord would 
really be investing his money at 5 per 
cent. Let us take the case of an estate 


where a mortgage is not up to its full 


value. In such a case the landlord may 
be willing to sell his interest to his 
tenants, partly in consideration of cash 
down, and partly in consideration 
for the rent-charge when he could not 
afford to pay cash down for the whole. 
The Bill recognises transactions of this 
kind, and allows the Land Commission 
to advance money, under certain limita- 
tions, to the extent of the cash payment 
to the landlord. I am not without hope 
that this provision may be taken advan- 
tage of to a considerable extent, espe- 
cially in Ulster. I must not omit to 
mention a change we propose to make in 
the financial arrangements of the Act of 
1891, not with a view to promoting pur- 
chase, but in order to secure the solvency 
of the guarantee fund. It will be re- 
membered that the guaranteed land 
stock when first issued was considerably 
under par, and the view which was then 
expressed by the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton and other Members 
that this stock would rise considerably 
above par has been realised. Of course, 
thelandlords have reaped advantage by the 
appreciation of this stock, but the dangers 
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of this appreciation were not foreseen by 
anybody in 1891. Arrangements between 
the landlords and the tenants are on a 
cash basis, and between the State and 
the vendors are on a stock basis. The 
appreciation of stock above par obviously 
involves the result that the sinking fund 
partion of the tenants’ annuities could 
not be invested at 2} per cent., and con- 
sequently could not be accumulated to 
redeem the stock. Therefore the stock 
would not be redeemed in 49 years, 
although the annuities of the purchasers 
would end at that time. Again, the 
tenant purchaser is entitled to redeem in 
cash, but the cash so paid cannot purchase 
an equivalent amount of appreciated 
stock, nor can it be invested at a suffi- 
ciently high rate of interest to pay a 
dividend on the stock. At present the 
loss falls upon the guarantee fund—that 
is to say, that it will ultimately fall on 
the Irish ratepayer. Such a state of 
things was clearly never contemplated, 
and a remedy must be found for it. We 
provide a remedy in the first instance by 
requiring the annuity payers to continue 
paying their annuities until the debt is 
discharged, and not merely for a given 
period. But this would be hard on the 
annuity purchasers unless other measures 
were taken to succour the sinking fund. 
The throwing in of the county percentage 
will help to a considerable extent, but 
the real remedy is to issue no more land 
stock, but to revert to the system of cash 
payments. Under this Bill, therefore, 
we propose to give up issuing guaranteed 
land stock and to revert to cash pay- 
ments. The only other proposal we have 
to make in connection with purchase has 
reference to the Congested Districts 
Board and the Landed Estates Court. 
At present, if the Congested Districts 
Board purchases land with a view to re- 
selling to tenants, it has to purchase it 
out of its limited income, and it is 
obliged to sell it again to the tenants as 
quickly as possible in order that it may 
realise its available funds for other pur- 
poses. We propose to extend the powers 
of purchase of the Congested Districts 
Board by allowing it to borrow money 
for that end to the extent of the capital 
sum—namely, £1,500,000—from which 
it at present derives its income. As 
regards the Landed Estates Court, we 
have proposals to make which I think as 
important, if not more important, than 
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any others in the Bill. We think it 
desirable that more should be done than 
has yet been done to promote the sale to 
tenants of bankrupt estates. To do that, 
and also in order to strengthen the legal 
element on the Land Commission, we 
propose not exactly to amalgamate the 
Land Commission with the Landed 
Estates Court, but to make provision for 
the interchange of functions within 
certain limits between the Land Judge 
and the Judicial Commissioners, and also 
between the officers of the two Depart- 
ments respectively. The statistics for 
1894 showed that there are, in round 
numbers, about 1,500 estates pending for 
sale in the Land Judges’ Court, and that 
there are 1,266 estates over which 
receivers have been appointed. Excluding 
the estates of minors, the rent-roll of the 
estates represented by these receivers is 
at least £648,000 a year. Most of them 
have been in the Court for years, and 
have been vainly offered for sale to the 
public. It is clear from these figures 


that the Court has, to a large extent, 
ceased to exercise the functions of a 
Court to facilitate the sale and transfer 
if land—{ Nationalist cheers|—and has 


drifted more and more into a State de- 
partment to collect the rentals of bank- 
rupt estates. [‘ Hear, hear.”] This 
state of things is clearly not in the 
publicinterest—{ Vationalist cheers |—and 
much will be gained in every way if sales 
of holdings on these estates can be 
effected under the Land Purchase Acts 
at prices which are reasonable, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the 
case. Under present arrangements I see 
no prospect of this being brought about. 
It is not to the interest of the Receivers 
who are appointed by the Court to pro- 
mote sales. [Nationalist cheers.| What, 
then, do we propose ? We propose briefly 
this—that where an absolute order for 
the sale of an estate has been made, and 
either a Receiver has been appointed, or 
the estate is so circumstanced that it 
wonld in any case be sold without the 
consent of the owner, it is to be the duty 
of the Land Commission, at the request 
of the Land Judge, to report as to the 
price at which, and the conditions on 
which, the estate might properly be 
offered for sale. The Land Judge, after 
considering this report and giving an 
Opportunity to all parties interested to 

heard, is to make an offer to the 
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tenants. We have added a provision 
that if the tenants to the extent of three- 
fourths in number and in valuation of 
holdings accept the offer, the Land Judge 
may, if he thinks it expedient, declare 
the remainder to be purchasers under the 
Act. It will be seen that we have 
modelled our proposals on the sale 
clauses of the Irish Church Act of 1869 
rather than on the Bright clauses of the 
Act of 1870. The Bright clauses have 
proved a failure, whereas the Report of 
the Church Commissioners issued in 1876, 
conclusively shows the success which had 
attended their plan. They point out 
that the secret of that success was, first, 
the advantageous terms which were 
offered to the tenants, and, secondly, the 
fact that the farmers themselves were 
relieved from taking the initiative in the 
negotiations for the purchase of their 
farms. In short, the Church Commis- 
sioners acted as administrators in their 
dealings with their tenants, and, there- 
fore, they succeeded, while the Land 
Judges’ Court has from first to last acted 
as a Court, and consequently has 
failed. Some idea seems to have 
got abroad that the Government in- 
tended to deal with encumbered estates, 
and the landlords have jumped to 
the conclusion that our intention was to 
sacrifice the estates by making a forced 
sale to the tenants at any price the 
tenants thought fit to give. That is not 
our intention. [A laugh.] We have 
taken every precaution—[Jrish ironical 
cheers|—that all interests shall be con- 
sulted. In order to show how groundless 
the fears of the landlords in this respect 
are, I would again refer to the Report of 
the Church Commissioners for the whole 
period of their administration from 1869 
to 1880. It appears that the total 
number of purchasing tenants was 
6,057, the annual value of the holdings 
sold to tenants was £73,759, the 
purchase money was £1,674,841, the 
average years’ purchase under this system 
which we now propose to adopt was no 
less than 22%, and the average price 
realised by the Church Commissioners by 
sale afterwards was about 22}. I am 
perfectly willing to state that there is no 
clausé in the whole Bill on which I build 
higher hopes than this clause. I have 
now only to trouble the House on one 
more topic—that of the evicted tenants. 
We have already made it clear we will 
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not consent to the expenditure of public 
funds in order to help the evicted tenants 
to stock their farms and pay up their 
arrears. So faras money is required for 
that purpose we think it ought to be 
provided from private sourees, and I for 
one would be very glad to see it pro- 
vided ; but I intimated in the course of 
the Debate on the Bill introduced by the 
hon. Member for Waterford that we 
were prepared once more to re-enact the 
13th Clause of the Act of 1891, and 
also to empower the Land Commissioners 
to act as mediators between the parties. 
We propose the 13th Clause should be 
re-enacted for a further period of twelve 
months, and in connection with this I 
may mention that under the re-enact- 
ment of the 13th Clause at the end 
of the last Session of Parliament 
there have been 104 applications to 
purchase, and that, so far, none of 
those applications have been refused. 
The powers of the Land Commissioners 
to act as mediators are to be exercised 
either on the application of both parties 
or on the application of one party with 
the tacit consent of the other ; and when 
these conditions have been fulfilled the 
Land Commissioners are empowered to 
ascertain and inform the parties what, 
in their judgment, would be a fair rent 
in the case of re-instatement, or what 
advance they would be prepared to make 
incase of purchase. I hope and think 
the question is settling itself, but if we can 
quicken the settlement, so much the 
better. Now, Sir, my task is ended. It 
only remains that I should thank the 
House for thepatient attention with which 
they have listened—{cheers|—to what 
has been a long and, I fear, inevitably a 
tedious statement of so technical a 
subject matter. I have no doubt that 
this Bill will be criticised, and severely 
criticised by hon. Members representing 
Ireland on the Benches opposite. The 
fate of the Bill or, at all events, the fate 
of the Bill as it stands, having regard to 
the state of public business in this House— 
[Irish ironical cheers |—will lie entirely in 
their hands—[laughter|—and I would 
like to remind them, howeer, that this Bill 
will probably be criticised no less severely 
by the friends of the landlords both in 
this House and in another place—{ cries of 
“What for?”|—and that although it 
may not give to hon. Members opposite 
all that they ask for, still it does confer 
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boons of substantial value on the tenants 
of Ireland. To the House at large | 
would commend the Bill as being, on the 
whole, a fair and beneficial Measure for 
both parties, and as being, at all events, 
an honest endeavour to do what it sets 
out to do—feries of “Oh!”]—namely, 
to amend the defects which experience 
has brought to light in the working of 
the Act of 1881, to cheapen and simplify 
the procedure under that Act, and last, 
but not least, to promote and facilitate 
the gradual substitution of peasant pro- 
prietary for dual ownership, which ap- 
pears to be the one great object of public 
policy in connection with the Land Acts 
on which all parties ‘in this House are 
agreed. [Cheers.] 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : It is in no 
conventional sense that I congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the 
patience, the skill, the clearness, and 
the ardent candour and sincerity with 
which he has laid these very important, 
almost, I may say, momentous, proposals 
before the House. I had to travel last 
year, in the Measure to which he has so 
often referred, over only a portion of 
the same ground, and therefore I am 
well able to judge of the skill that has 
been required to enable him to cover his 
much larger area of ground with so much 
success, and to travel through most 
intricate and complex matters in a way 
in which, on the whole, we were able to 
comprehend what the purport of the 
Bill was likely to be. At the same 
time, of course, it would be most irra- 
tional for any one, without seeing these 
proposals in the Bill, to say how many 
we should approve of and how many 
we should dissent from and why we 
dissent. [‘Hear, hear!”] At this 
point I am afraid that congratulations 
must end and disappointment begin, 
because the right hon. Gentleman in his 
closing sentences referred to the state of 
business as to the future prospects of 
this Bill this Session. What does the 
Bill do? It is not like the Bill of last 
year, which only attempted to deal with 
one particular section of a large subject, 
and yet I was warned by the present 
Leader of the House and taunted with 
overlooking English agriculture ; and he 
prophesied that June, July, and August 
would be passed in the arid discussion— 
those were his words—of the everlasting 
claims of the Gentlemen below the 
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Gangway. But our Bill last year was a 
trifle aed to this Bill. I am glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
placed his speech broadly, and I agree 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Louth when he impatiently ejaculated 
“Why ?” after the remark of the right 
hon. Gentleman that. he was afraid the 
House would be wearied of the subject. 
We have a right to say “ Why?” too. 
You insist upon governing Ireland— 
[Irish cheers|—and in making all these 
arrangements for Ireland. I agree that 
the Bill to a considerable extent con- 
cerns the British taxpayer. Neverthe- 
less, by bringing in a Bill of this scope and 
magnitude the right hon. Gentleman 
admits that the whole of this great 
Irish land problem needs consideration 
by Parliament—in the fixing of Fair 
Rents, in the department of Land Pur- 
chase, in the Congested Districts Board, 
inthe problem of the Evicted Tenants, 
and in the reorganisation of the Land 
Department. Here are five or six 
ample topics, every one demanding the 
attention of the House. I say it does 
not depend on the Gentlemen below the 
Gangway whether this Bill, in any of 
its larger and more organic portions, 


shall make its way through this House 


in time to go to the other House. 
[Irish cheers.) If it is to make its 
way then it will have to be put before 
the Education Bill—{‘ hear, hear !”|— 
because no one who knows anything of 
our procedure can suppose that we shall 
not have a very long Committee stage on 
the Education Bill. [Cheers.] After) 
the Second Reading of the Land Bill we 
shall have the Committee stage on a Bill 
covering so many topics, and away will 
go all those visions of the House rising 
at the beginning or middle of August. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked last 
year why I did not bring in a small Bill 
which would pass with comparative 
rapidity. Does anyone suppose that this 
Bill will pass with comparative rapidity ? 
The right hon. Gentleman dealt for the 
last half-hour with the most serious 
interests of the landlords, and therefore 
every one of those financial details which 
he explained so clearly will deserve con- 
sideration. Unless we are to have an 
enormously prolonged Session, four-fifths 
of the contents of the Bill, which he has 
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The right hon. Gentleman left off with 
the evicted tenants, and the proposals he 
makes were in our Bill of last year. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Not 
quite the same. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No. I am sure 
that those who advised him were acute 
enough to alter a comma here and there. 
[Laughter.| Yet my proposals met with 
determined opposition from learned and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Amendments 
were proposed; and now the learned 
Gentleman sits opposite, as if nothing 
had happened, and is a party to a Bill 
which brings in nearly all the important 
proposals in our Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ? 
As to the Member for the University o 
Dublin, I may remind him that we hada 
Committee last year, and the minority 
brought forward a Report of their 
own, and walked out, leaving us, 
not entirely to our disadvantage, to 
go on with our Report. The one 
recommendation of those three Gentle- 
men who are now sitting on the Bench 
as Her Majesty’s Ministers, and who: 
are parties to this Bill was, after 30 
sittings, that the status of the judicial 
tenants should be properly and authen- 
tically defined. [Laughter.| Those 
three Gentlemen have travelled a very 
long way since those days. [Laughter 
and cheers.| Yet, I dare say, some of 
them still talk of the political profligacy 
of the Home Rule Party ; but we need 
not look to that Party for something 
which deserves to be called by a not 
much milder name than that. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?|] Then there is the hon. Gen- 
tleman whom I will still cali by the old 
familiar designation of the Member for 
South Tyrone. I am bound to say that 
this Bill covers most of the demands— 
though not quite all—of that hon. Gen- 
tleman. There are some points which I 
believe that at the time of the Commit- 
tee he considered important, whichI did 
not gather from the explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman to be included in 
the Bill ; but, still, I freely admit that 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board has not much to reproach himself 
with. It would be cruelty to go at this 
time through all the provisions of the 
Bill ; but I would say generally—and I 
hope it is not over-complacent—that so 
far as the fair-rent portion of the Bill is 
concerned—which is by far the most im- 
portant portion of it, and which most 
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interests the population of Ireland, and 
not least, but perhaps most, the popula- 
tion of your own favourite province of 
Ulster—it is taken, as the right hon. 
Gentleman very candidly admitted, from 
the Bill I had the honour to introduce 
last year. As for the other parts of the 
fair-rent department of this Bill, which 
were not included in the Bill of last 
year, I will very cheerfully make the 
right hon. Gentleman a present of the 
copyright of them, because I do not con- 
ceive that they are in any sense improve- 
ments—but rather the reverse—upon the 
proposals which were made last year. 
One of the most important points of ‘all, 
undoubtedly, was and is the question of 
procedure. Every .one that has con- 
sidered the Irish land question and the 
operation of the Land Courts, must feel 
that there can be no object which a 
Statesman ought to have more at heart 
than the simplification and cheapening 
of that procedure. I ventured last year 
to explain to the House a plan which 
had been suggested to me for an auto- 
matic readjustment of rents. But I told 
the House candidly that I did not 
believe it would work. The right 


hon. Gentleman has expounded a scheme 


very complex in itself, which is to come 
into operation upon detailed individual 
applications, not by any automatic pro- 
cess at all, but according to the judgment 
and discretion of the Land Commission. 
I think that plan is even more unworkable 
than the scheme for which I was respon- 
sible last year. Then, so far as I could 
understand, the proposal of the Bill in 
regard to procedure in ordinary cases is 
exactly the same as that which I myself 
explained last year to the House. But, 
as I have said, I believe the elaborate 
so-called automatic procedure described 
by the right hon. Gentleman will prove 
unworkable, and that you will have to 
fall back upon the scheme which I pro- 
posed last year, and which, I gather, the 
right hon. Gentleman himself regards 
favourably. There are two great branches 
of the fair-rent question—the question of 
exclusion and the question of the tenants’ 
improvements. So far as I understand, 
the question of exclusion—that is to say 
the exclusion of holdings the tenants of 
which were not allowed under the Act 
of 1881 to have fair rents fixed—is to be 
largely modified by the Bill, and modi- 
fied in the main as we proposed to do it 
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last year, In regard to the legal status 
of the tenant, sub-letting, the middle- 
man’s interest and the redemption of 
rent, there is no difference of opinion 
between us. As to the question of tur- 
bary, I do not think that the extra 
qualification by which the right hon. 
Gentleman has guarded it is an im- 
provement. Indeed, I think it is the 
reverse. Then as to arrears, we know 
the mischief that has been done in Ire- 
land in the past and is done every day 
now by allowing great masses of arrears 
to accumulate. J regret that he has not 
accepted that proposal. What I under- 
stood his alternative proposal to mean is 
this—that the tenant is able to buy him- 
self in by paying two years’ arrears ; 
but I did not understand that he was to 
have a clean receipt. If he does ‘not 
provide that, the right hon. Gentleman 
is simply playing with the subject. My 
object was this—and I believe it is the 
object of all those, whether landlord or 
tenant, who know Ireland and who are 
impartial—-that these tenants should have 
the millstone of arrears removed from 
their necks. I do not think that this 
provision will have that effect ; and, if 
not, the right hon. Gentleman might 
just as well leave it out of the Bill. 
| ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] As to the landlord’s 
right of pre-emption, we proposed to 
abolish that last year, and the right hon, 
Gentleman insists upon retaining it. I 
am quite familiar with, and recognise 
the force, of all the points which the 
right hon. Gentleman made as to the 
paradox—if you like to call it so—of 
forbidding competitive rent, and allowing 
competitive prices for the tenant-right. 
But it is not the only paradox in 
Ireland. {Laughter and ‘‘ Hear, hear !” 
from the First Lorp of the Treasury. | 
I wish it were. [Laughter.] But 
I call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to two facts. The first 
is that in Ulster the landlord’s right of 
pre-emption does not exist ; and the 
second is that in the rest of Ireland, 
where the right does exist, it has hardly 
in a single case been resorted to or relied 
upon. I think that decision is a serious 
error ; and it will be felt as an error in 
Ulster, because there are.estates there 
where the custom does prevail, and where 
the retention of the landlord’s right of 
pre-emption will not smooth the recep- 
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the tenant has an interest called tenant- 
right, why on earth should he not sell 
it for the best price he can obtain? I 
regret that the Ulster custom is not to 
be presumed. I know that it is very 
difficult to define it ; that if you attempt 
definition you will probably have to take 
it on its narrowest footing ; and that if 
you did that it would not have a satis- 
factory effect on the Irish Land question. 
As to town parks I am not sure that I 
clearly gathered what are the provisions 
of the Bill. Is the population limit 
retained in the definition of a town ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
is no population limit. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then I am 
bound to say that I think that an im- 
provement. We had a population limit 
in our Bill, but I indicated that if I had 
to bring in a new clause I would provide 
that wherever within the prescribed zone 
a holding was occupied with the bond 
fide intention of making a profit by 
farming the tenant might claim to have 
a fair rent fixed. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : That is 
practically the provision of the Bill. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am glad to hear 
it; but, of course, I doubt the word 
‘“‘practically’’ in dealing with Irish 
Land Bills. [ZLaughter.| It is these 
“virtual’’ and ‘‘ practical’’ intentions 
of Ministers which leads to disasters 
like ‘‘ Adams v. Dunseath.’’ I hope 
the intention will be expressed verbally 
and legally ; but I have never under- 
stood why the landlords have made 
such a case of this whole ques- 
tion of town parks. What is there 
to hinder a landlord within the zone 
from insisting that every one of those 
tenants shall hold as annual tenants ? 
As to sub-letting, though there is a great 
deal to be said on details, and though 
Amendments in abundance are likely to 
be moved in Committee, I think that on 
the whole the right hon. Gentleman, who 
has followed in the main the clause of 
last year, has fairly met the difficulty. 
I do not know whether it is satisfactory 
that he should define a ‘‘ substantial 
portion’’ of the holding as _ seven- 
eighths ; but that is a detail. As to 
improvements, there are, as the right 
hon. Gentleman says, two questions to 
be answered. What are improvements ? 
And upon principle are you going to 
exempt classes of improvements from 
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having a rent fixed upon them? The 
right hon. Gentleman went into that 
most thorny and difficult subject, and 
even he, with his metaphysical and 
philosophical aptitudes, must have found 
perplexing the problem of increased 
letting value. Practically it is a con- 
siderable improvement, I admit ; but 
you will never get to the points of real 
importance by going into these gwasi- 
metaphysical discussions. The right 
hon. Gentleman fairly quoted against the 
Bill of last year the speech made by Lord 
Herschell in 1883. I was thoroughly 
familiar with those points ; but Lord 
Herschell, as a member of the Cabinet, 
was as responsible as I was for the Bill 
of 1895 ; and therefore the right hon. 
Gentleman pays no compliment to Lord 
Herschell’s astute and accomplished 
mind if he does not discern that Lord 
Herschell detected no discrepancy be- 
tween the propositions which he ad- 
vanced in 1883 and our Bill of 1895, 
There is no irreconcilable antagonism 
between the position taken up by an 
authority which the right hon. Gentle- 
man rightly rates so high and the posi- 
tion taken up in the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman taxes me with being 
what I have too little pretensions to be 
—a logician ; and he said that if I could 
show this or that proposition to be the 
logical development of certain other pro- 
positions I was content. That is not so. 
I have been 13 years in this House, and 
I have become tolerably indifferent to 
logical developments. [Zaughter.] But 
it is upon practical observation of the 
fact of which we have to deal that I 
have come to the opinions on increased 
letting value in last year’s Bill, and 
from that, after all, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself does not largely dissent 
in principle. As I understand, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Bill upon this vexed 
and difficult point is to embody the sug- 
gestions of Lord Justice Fitz-Gibbon, 
made in his evidence before our Com- 
mittee. Now, Lord Justice Fitz-Gibbon 
said that when the Land Commissioners 
fixed the rent they looked, amongst 
other things, at the tenant’s improve- 
ments, they found out what addition 
those improvements made to the letting 
value of the land, how much was 
entirely due to the expenditure of time, 
labour, and so forth by the tenant, they 
put a certain exemption of rent upon 
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that, and then there was an apportion- 
ment by the Commissioners of — the 
margin of the increased letting value 
over the portion so far allowed for and 
yet still remaining. That principle of 
increased letting value found its way, as 
clearly as words could do, into our Bill 
of last year, and I understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman his Bill is to em- 
body it too. That is a very remarkable 
advance, and, though we shall have to 
watch very carefully the interpretation 
put upon that principle and the way in 
which the principle is to be carried out 
in valuation, still it is a great thing to 
have got a Conservative Government to 
have made this advance. On another 
point I thought it was agreed last year 
that an abridgement of the statutory 
term was indispensable. Now, the 
Cowper Commission recommended an 
abridgement of the statutory term, and 
the right hon. Gentleman himself gave 
away his case, in fact, for maintaining 
the term at 15 years when he allowed 
that rents fixed in the earlier of the 15 
years’ statutory term now expiring were 
excessive rents. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No. 


To say that those rents have been 


reduced is not equivalent to saying that 
the term ought to be shortened, unless 
the right hon. Gentleman means to imply 
that whenever a particular bargain or 
contract turns out in favour of one party 
it ought in the interests of the other 
party to be revised. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman was very emphatic. He said 
that these judicial rents are statutory 
contracts. Yes; but what became of 
the statutory contracts of 1887, 1888, 
and 1889? For three years you entirely 
suspended your statutory contracts. 
Apart from that, what is the right hon. 
Gentleman’s position? His position is 
this—I. agree, he says, that the rents 
fixed in the earlier years were too high ; 
nevertheless, a contract is a contract. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, 
Sir ; not were too high, but ought to be 
reduced if revised now. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I see the right 
hon. Gentleman’s distinction. They 
must have been too high or else they 
would not have been reduced in 1887, 
1888, and 1889. I traverse entirely 
what the right hon. Gentleman is 
assuming now, that though rents might 
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happen to be too high for the agricul- 
tural circumstances of 1887, 1888, and 
1889, and though they might be too 
high for the agricultural circumstances 
of to-day, yet you ought not to break a 
statutory contract. I say you reduced 
rents in those three, years because they 
were too high, and therefore you admit 
in full the principle which we thought 
on the Committee and which I thought 
in framing the Bill of last year. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Not on 
the Committee. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I beg pardon. I 
am wrong about the Committee, but 
there can be no logical consistency in 
refusing to allow rents to have the 
benefit of revision now if you admit that 
in 1887, 1888, and 1889 they ought to 
have been revised. The altering of the 
purchase provisions is a serious affair, 
and there was something fratricidal in 
the operation which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman performed. [Laughter.] When 
the Leader of the House brought in his 
Bill in 1890, and which became law in 
1891, I am sure he has not forgotten 
that we, sitting on this side of the 
House, then as now, warned him that 
the device of the tenants’ insurance fund 
would prove a complete barrier to any- 
thing like an extensive set of operations 
under the Bili. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The 
Chief Secretary now admits that, and 
I understand the tenants’ insurance fund 
is to go. The landlord’s guarantee de- 
posit of one-fifth is to go ; and, thirdly, 
the landlord is to have cash instead of 
stock. Those are financial operations 
which will need very careful observation. 
The term for repayment also is to be 
extended from the present period of 49 
years to something over 69 years, per- 
haps over 70 years. The British tax- 
payer insists upon governing Ireland, 
and he must look out for himself ; but 
I think he will be told that his security 
is not exactly improved by these opera- 
tions. Take one point only—the exten- 
sion of time. I think one may feel 
that if one’s security is to be improved 
for the better the end is scarcely 
attained by giving about 45 per cent. 
more time in which to pay the debt off. 
The guarantee deposit of the landlord 
was a very considerable security and 
safeguard. The tenants’ insurance 
fund I always thought a very inge- 
nious but useless device. All these 
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matters will come up for abundant and 
copious consideration. I am_ greatly 
pleased with some portions of the Bill— 
those portions which were in our Bill of 
last year. [Zaughter.| Other portions 
of the Bill are disappointing. Some of 
the methods of dealing with points we 
attempted to deal with are also disap- 
pointing, and I cannot prophesy for the 
right hon. Gentleman anything like a 
smooth passage for his Measure. I 
suspect we shall find at the end of the 
Session that we shall have a fair-rent 
proposal possibly passed through this 
House in a largely improved form, and 
all the rest of the Bill will be left, like 
many scores of other proposals for the 
good of Ireland, to such time as this 
Parliament has spare time to deal with 
them. [‘* Hear, hear !’’ 

Mr. DILLON remarked that the 
English Parliament had been engaged 
now for 96 years in the attempt to 
legislate upon the subject of Irish land. 
It was a very significant, striking, and 
instructive fact that at the end of this 
period the House should have to listen 
to the longest, most complicated, and 
most difficult to follow of all the speeches 
ever delivered in connection with Irish 
land. What had become of all the 
statements made in the speeches of 
Unionists, including the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, who, in December, 
1894, had ‘addressed a manifesto to The 
Times’ The best proof that this Parlia- 
ment was not capable of legislating for 
Ireland and removing grievances in con- 
nection with the land was to be found in 
the speech of the Chief Secretary. If 
this question had been dealt with at any 
time this last half century by the Irish 
Members in Committee upstairs, if not 
in Ireland itself, it would have been 
settled as peaceably and set as much to 
rest—[ironical laughter|—as the English 
land question had been. A sinister ob- 
servation fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the close of his speech. He 
spoke about the condition of public 
business, indicating that it was doubtful 
whether this Bill would be allowed to 
pass into law. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to use that as a threat to 
the Irish Benches, and that it would 
depend upon them whether the Bill 
passed ? Was that a fair observation to 
come from a Minister with a majority of 
150 behind him ? In reply to that obser- 
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vation he said that it would be the duty of 
the Irish Members to attempt to improve 
the Bill in some important particulars. 
But why ought there to be this danger as 
to the future progress of this Bill? He 
could conceive of no reason except that 
it was to be put behind the enormous 
and complicated Education Bill. While 
the Irish Members were determined to 
claim justice for the Roman Catholics in 
respect of that Bill, he said that it would 
yet be their duty to protest against the 
action of the Government if they pro- 
posed to postpone the Committee stage of 
the Land Bill until after the Committee 
stage of the Education Bill had been 
brought to a close. The Committee 
stage of the Education Bill was likely to 
take up considerable timeif an attempt was 
to be made to pass it in its present form. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
would cause great disappointment in 
Ireland. The Land Acts Committee 
said in their Report that the evidence 
brought before them as to prices and the 
cost of production proved that the rents 
fixed between 1881 and 1885 had been 
since 1886, and were at the present time, 
materially excessive ; and they added 
that the statement was applicable in a 
still higher degree to the agreements 
made before 1886. In that paragraph 
to which the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone was a party, it was placed on 
record that a body of tenants, num- 
bering he should say, upwards of 
200,000, had been paying excessive 
rents ever since 1886. Yet this Bill, 
which was supposed to settle the land 
question, offered no remedy whatever to 
those tenants. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, using a singular expression, had 
said that this Parliament would deal 
with the position of the Irish tenants so 
far as was consistent with justice and 
expediency. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean by this use of the term 
‘‘expediency’’?? The Dublin Daily 
Express had warned the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that, if he listened to the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Member for 
Montrose Burghs and his Nationalist 
allies, he would alienate the support of 
every Loyalist in Ireland. He supposed 
that was what the right hon. Gentleman 
had in his mind when he determined to 
qualify justice by expediency. To judi- 
cial tenants who were over rented this 
Bill offered no relief. It did not shorten 
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the judicial term and it did not break the 
judicial contract, which was not a real 
contract, but an obligation enforced by the 
State upon the tenant, who was entitled 
to ask the State to relieve him from it. 
The second main point in considering the 
question of fair rents was the question 
of improvements, and while the right 
hon. Gentleman on that question had 
made some slight concession and advance 
in the direction of the recommendations 
of the Land Acts Committee, he had 
only gone a very short way. No doubt 
the proposal in the Bill was an improve- 
ment on the present condition of things, 
but only a very limited improvement. 
It certainly would not settle the ques- 


. . | 
tion, for as long as Irish tenants were 


compelled to pay rent in respect of the 
value they had added to their holdings 
by their labour, they would never rest 
contented. He was perfectly convinced 
that the day would come when the pro- 
vision in Mr. Parnell’s Bill of 1883, 
which was one more proof of the great 
foresight of Mr. Parnell, would become 
recognised as the law of the land. It 


was said that it would produce a prairie 
value in Ireland. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that when this ques- 


tion of prairie value was raised before 
the Land Acts Committee, one of those 
learned in the law who were engaged in 
the administration of the Land Acts— 
Mi. Doyle—stated in evidence that in 
his opinion if a prairie value were in- 
troduced into Ireland it would raise the 
rents of the landlords. In the paragraph 
of the Report of the Committee which dealt 
with this question it was strongly recom- 
mended that the full added letting value 
due to the work of the tenant should go 
to the tenant, on the ground that owing 
to the condition of the law and the 
established practice of Irish landlords 
no improvement would be made in the 
country except by the tenant. If a 
landlord who had land of an inherent 
capacity which would return a fair 
interest for the labour and capital laid 
out on it, deliberately abstained from 
laying out his labour and capital, he had 
no moral right to come down on. the 
tenant who did risk his labour and 
capital and take away the benefit of it 
from him. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to make one alteration in 
procedure, which he confessed he thought 
a great improvement, in the shape of a 


Mr. Dillon. 
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report to be made by the sub-commis- 
sioner or valuer, in which he was to set 
forth what would be the fair letting 
value of the farm between man and man 
and from that he was to deduct the 
allowance made in respect of improve- 
ments, but in connection with this 
matter there was one all important 
question which the right hon. Gentle. 
had not touched. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not give the 
House the principle on which these 
deductions were to be made. They 


|must fix upon some principle of valu- 


ation of improvements if they desired 
to make the Measure in any degree a 
satisfactory one. There were only two 
ways by which valuation could be arrived 
at—either they must look to the value 
of the improvement as it stood, or else 
they must look at the amount of the 
cost of the improvement. . In the case of 
thousands of farms, if the tenant were 
to receive anything like 3 per cent. 
interest upon his outlay not only would 
the whole of the rent disappear, but the 
landlord would be found to be indebted 
to his tenant. The Land Acts Com- 
mittee in their Report had said that it 
was of great and urgent importance that 
the law with regard to the tenant’s right 
to improvements should be made clear, 
because agricultural improvements were 
of the utmost consequence to the country. 
It was not only in the interests of the 
tenants alone, but also in the interests 
of the landlords that the tenants should 
be encouraged to invest their capital in 
the’ land, and that they should be 
secured the value of their capital and of 
their labour. The Report further said 
that it often happened that the cost of 
improvements was not repaid by the 
result. Indeed, those who were well 
acquainted with Ireland knew that such 
was often the case. The fact that 
when an improvement turned out suc 
cessful the landlord could claim an in- 
creased rent as a consequence of the 
improvement was not encouraging to 
the tenant to invest his capital in the 
land, but the reverse. It sometimes hap- 
pened that by a stroke of good luck an 
improvement brought in a return of from 
10 to 15 per cent., and sometimes it hap- 
pened that the investment turned out to 
be a dead loss. Was it to be said that 
in the former case the landlord was 
entitled to share in his tenant’s goed 
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luck, but he was not to bear his share of 
his ill fortune. Was such a proposition 
just, or was it calculated to encourage 
the tenant in his industry. He said on 
the contrary, that to adopt such a prin- 
ciple would be to penalise industry 
amongst Irish tenants and to prevent 
them from investing their capital and 
labour in the land. Up to now the Trish 
tenants had been absolutely deprived of 
all the advantages that had resulted from 
their outlay. It was in the interests of 
the tenants and of the country, and it 
certainly was not against the interests of 
the landlords, that the former should be 
secured the fruits of their investment of 
capital. There was another question of 
very great importance to which he 
desired to draw the attention of the 
House, and that related to the 
subject of the presumption with regard 
to who had effected the improve- 
ments. He must say that upon this 
point the Measure would be received 
with great disappointment in Treland. 
He knew that tens of thousands of 
pounds had been invested by the Trish 
tenants in their land without their 
having any record of the fact, and by all 
principles of moral law the value of those 
improvements ought to be vested in the 
tenants. They were, however, told that 
the onus of proving that they had 
effected improvements ought to be thrown 
upon the tenants. Commission after 
commission had recommended that all 
improvements should be treated prima 
jacie as though they were the tenants, 
improvements. The Commission of 1843, 
which certainly was not a tenants’ com- 
mission, it being representative of the 
landlords’ interests, had reported that 
the improvements in Ireland of that 
day were the work of the tenants and 
not of the landlords. In that case he 
asked why the tenants should not have 
right of presumption. The rich land- 
lords would in all probability have kept 
a record of their expenditure upon 
mprovements if they had made any, 
whereas the poor tenants would be most 
unlikely to have kept such a record. 
The landlord would of necessity be far 
more capable of proving his case, there- 
fore the presumption ought to be un- 
limited in favour of the tenant. It was 
notoriously the fact, and had been stated 
by Earl Cowper in the House of Lords, 
that improvements in Ireland were, and 





always had been, made by the tenants, 
and not by the landlords. Why then 
should not the poor tenants in Ireland 
have the benefit of the doubt in this 
matter. With regard to the Ulster 
tenants, very strong feeling existed in 
Ulster. They had been informed by the 
Commissioners who had administered the 
Actin Ulster, that in Ulster, practically 
speaking, the Ulster tenant was com- 
pelled to prove that he held under the 
custom. He did not propose to go at 
any length into the details of the other 
provisions of the Bill, which, of course, 
would be discussed in Committee. It 
would be impossible, after listening to so 
lengthy a speech, and before they had 
read the Bill carefully, to say whether 
certain exclusions were satisfactory. 
There was one point, however, in regard 
to which the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement was very unsatisfactory, and 
that was the question of town parks. He 
did not understand why they should be 
excluded from the operation of the Act. 
The Cowper Commission recommended 
that no question of town parks should 
be allowed to arise in respect of a town 
of less than 30,000 inhabitants ; then in 
1887 the Tory Government proposed a 
limit of 2,000 inhabitants, and now the 
right hon. Gentleman, as far as he could 
understand, proposed to make it lower 
still. Of course they all knew that there 
was a provision in the Bill giving to the 
landlord ample power to resume the town 
parks if they were required for an ex- 
tension. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Not for 
accommodation ? 

Mr. DILLON said, in the whole of 
Treland there was no land which had 
been so immensely improved at the ex- 
pense of the occupiers as had town parks. 
He did not see why these occupiers 
should not be entitled to enjoy the same 
protection as the country farmers, 
always reserving to the landlord the 
increased rent he was entitled to ask on 
account of the proximity to the town. 
There never had been in the world any 
set of towns so barbarously treated as the 
Trish towns had been by the Irish land- 
lords. The idea that they should 
have the power of resuming the town 
parks for the benefit of the town 
people, and not for their own bene- 
fit was the greatest hypocrisy. 
With regard to the changes ‘in procedure, 
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of most of them he strongly approved ; 
but as they were technical in character 
he would leave the discussion of them to 
members of the legal profession. One 
change set forth was that the value at 
starting was to be ascertained and im- 
provements allowed for, and what was 
desirable was that the statement of value 
should be made evidence in Court. Most 
of the provisions suggested with regard 
to purchase would he was sure secure 
support from all sides. Alluding to the 
Bill of 1881 the right hon. Gentleman 
said it was an agrarian revolution ; so it 
was ; and it was unfortunate that they 
could not have justice done without revo- 
lution. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that from 1881 the Unionist Party had 
had a policy which was the substitution 


for dual ownership of peasant proprietor- | 
ship. But he remembered the time when | 


they opposed tooth and nail every pro- 
position of the kind. That principle, 
when first introduced, was opposed by 
the Tory Party in every possible way. It 
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should be taken to inaugurate a system 
of compulsory sale, and he could not 
share the alarm of the right hon. Gentle- 
men at the idea of compulsory sales 
unless it were accompanied by machinery 
for securing a fair price. The right hon, 
Gentleman said the Irish Church Com- 
missioners had sold with celerity the 
farms committed to their care; but so 
well safe-guarded were the interests of 
the landlords that the farms were sold 
at an average of 22 years’ purchase. It 
was an outrage to talk of such a price as 
that now ; and if the Government had 
a plan for selling estates he hoped it 
would be a popular one. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T said 
nothing about the prices likely to be 
paid under this scheme. 

Mr. DILLON continued that the 
observations of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be received with alarm, because 
he quoted the prices obtained, and unless 
he had some idea of realising them again 
‘it was difficult to see the point of his 





was first proposed by that much abused | argument, which was apparently that as 
organisation, the Irish National League, | landlords had previously got 22 years’ 
The Nationalists had always held that) purchase they would again get a high 
there would never be peace and pros-| price. Let him consult the unfortunate 


perity in Ireland until landlordism was | tenants who had bought, ascertain 
brought to an end. Therefore they had | their view of their position, and see 


always supported and would support any 
well-considered measure of purchase. 
He would not go into the details of 
purchase except in answer to what was 
said about the estates which were in the 
Land Judges’ Court. The people of 
Ireland were justly discontented with 
the action of that Court. It had ceased 
to be a Court to facilitate the sale and 
transfer of land in Ireland because it 
had refused to sell estates, and it had 
become a machinery for the maintenance 
of the price of land by refusing to allow 
estates to goon the market. A Court 
set up for the sale of the estates of bank- 
rupts had become choked and held 1,500 
estates with a rental of £600,000, ex- 
cluding the estates of minors. Why was 
this? Because at a certain period, in the 
interests of landowners, the Court 
refused to sell ; it exercised a jurisdiction 
never contemplated, that of withdrawing 
estates from compulsory sale if it con- 


whether it came up to the pictures 
‘of the earthly paradise he described. 
|The tenants were in a state of despera- 
tion and many of the Irish Members had 
received petitions to come to their relief. 
The Chief Secretary stated that the Land 
Commission was to report to the Judges 
of the Land Court on what terms they 
thought these estates should be sold. 
Seeing how that Commission was com- 
posed it could not be expected that 
Nationalists would have much confidence 
in it to settle the matter. He did not 
base his views as to the competence of 
the Land Commission to fix rents or 
their right to the confidence of the 
people on his own opinion, but on that 
‘of the Member for South Tyrone. 
| That hon. Member asked anyone who 
|knew anything about Ireland to imagine 
‘an Irish tenant standing before such 4 
‘tribunal. Where was he to look for 
‘sympathy? Mr. Justice Bewley he said 





sidered that fair prices were not offered.| was an accomplished lawyer, and he 
The judges had delivered orations from| impeached neither his rectitude nor 
the Bench declaring that the prices that | ability. Mr. Wrench was_ simply 
were offered they could not accept. Heja land agent. Mr. Fitzgerald’s ap- 
had always advocated that measures pointment as Chief Commissioner was 


Mr. Dillon. 
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received in Ulster with dismay. In| Bill to further amend the Law relating 
Armagh and Tyrone, where he was|to the Occupation and Ownership of 
known, the tenants were in revolt Land in Ireland, and for other purposes 
against such a man. relating thereto, ordered to be brought in 
_by Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. Chancellor 
“The fact that the Irish landlords, aided by | of the Exchequer, and Mr. Attorney- 
the evil brood of high placed lawyers which | General for Ireland ; presented accord- 
infested Dublin Castle, had succeeded in captur- ; . cepa P = 
ing the tenants’ seat on the Commission would | ingly, and read 1° ; to be read 2 upon 
not be forgotten in Ulster. ” | Monday, 22nd April, and to be printed. 
| —[Bill 177.j 
[Nationalist cheers.) The most urgent, rR. T. M. HEALY asked if it was 
and pressing question was that of fixing | intended to make effective progress with 
fair rents, they could not have satisfactory | the Bill on the 22nd. 
urchase until they had disentangled| Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


the landlord’s property in the soil from,SURY was afraid le could not hold out 
the tenant’s property, and it was certain any hope that the Bill would be effec- 
that the tenant would not be compelled | tively proceeded with on the 22nd, nor 
to buy back his own improvements as/| could he fix any time just now at which 


well as the landlord’s interest. 


thing necessary to promote purchase 
under a satisfactory and just basis was 
to fix a fair rent in a satisfactory way. 
In his opinion the Bill fell short of 
giving them a promise that this would 
be done. As to the guarantee deposit 
the tenant’s interest being fully half of the 
value of the holding, the State ran no 
risk in advancing the full price of the 
landlord’s interest, because the tenant’s 
interest would secure payment. He 
regretted that the Bill did not do more 
for the evicted tenants, and that the 
Chief Secretary had not made up his 
mind to give a moderate sum of money 
to make a really effective settlement. 
The Chief Secretary refused assistance 
to the evicted tenants out of the Irish 
Church funds, whilst in the same breath 
he practically offered the landlords a con- 
siderable sum of money out of the same 
funds. He regretted the right hon. 
Gentleman had not made an effort to 
settle the question of the evicted tenants 
in a satisfactory manner, and expressed 
the hope that the Government would 
give the Bill a fair chance of passing into 
law and the Irish Members an equal 
chance of proposing Amendments. 
[“ Hear, hear !” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY hoped that hon. Members would 
now allow the present stage of the Bill 
to be taken. The Chief Secretary had 
given a clear exposition of the Measure, 
but owing to its necessarily complicated 
character it was absolutely impossible for 
hon. Members to understand the whole 
bearing of the proposals until they had 
the print before them. [* Hear, hear ! ”] 


The first | it would be taken. 


| 


MILITARY MANGEUVRES BILL. 


Committee deferred till 
at Two of the clock. 


To-morrow 


SUPPLY (91 APRIL). 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1896-7. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £773,712, be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the salaries and 
expenses of the Customs Department.” 


Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
drew attention to the case of Andrew 
Murray, who was formerly in the Customs 
Department. Mr. Murray joined the 
service in 1878, and for eight years after- 
wards he was employed in clerical work. 
Then, without any reason being given to 
him, he was transferred to Dublin and 
put on totally different work to that to 
which he had been accustomed. Between 
the 27th March and 24th September, a 
period of seven months, he was actually 
for a greater portion of the time, on duty 
during the whole 24 hours of each day. 
Under these circumstances it was no 





boa 


wonder the gentleman’s health broke 
He applied to be relieved 
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from. such distressing occupation, but 
the only reply he received was a 
threat of instant dismissal, which 
was subsequently. carried into effect. 
After an Inquiry had been held by the 
Department, he was compelled to leave 
at a time when there were seven months’ 
salary due to him. He had not received 
any of the salary due to him since that 
time, and no inquiry had been held into 
the reasons for his dismissal. Questions 
had been asked in the House as to this 
man’s case, and the responsible Minister 
had invariably informed them that it 
was not the intention ‘of the Department 
to consider Mr. Murray’s grievance, or 
to pay him his salary, or to re-employ 
him. He understood Mr. Murray was 
an officer of considerable ability, and 
that among other testimonials to his 
character which he could produce, was 
one from Mr. Horace A. D. Seymour, 
who at the time of his employment was 
Deputy Chairman of the Board of Cus- 
toms, and who was now, he thought, 
Deputy Master of the Mint. If Mr. 


Murray had not some claim on the De- 
partment, he was quite sure that that 
ofticer would not have given him a testi- 


monial. He thought it was only fair 
and reasonable that when a Department 
took the serious step of dismissing a man 
whose health had broken down in the 
service of the State, at least some in- 
quiry should be held into the reasons for 
the dismissal, and that was all he asked. 
He asked the responsible Minister in this 
case to give some assurance to the House 
that he would institute an Inquiry to 
ascertain most thoroughly and carefully 
whether the reasons for this gentleman’s 
dismissal were adequate and just. He 
understood there was a Treasury Minute 
of the 27th of August 1889, under 
which this gentleman could be restored 
to his office. Though he did not profess 
to know very much about the intrica- 
cies of the Customs rules, or of the 
regulations under which a man could be 
taken on or put off the public service, 
he thought he was quite within his 
rights, as a Member of that House, and 
as the gentleman had to some extent the 
claim of a constituent upon him, in 
bringing the case forward, and he 
earnestly hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give that consideration to 
the matter which would entitle him to 
justice at the hands of the Department. 


Mr. J. P. Farrell. 
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He earnestly hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would consider the facts he had. 
brought before him and the few remarks 
he had made, especially as he had’ no 
personal feeling whatever in bringing 
forward the matter. He asked for no 
favour, but simply that justice might be 
done to this man by his case receiving a 
fair hearing. To this, after all, every 
public servant was entitled. Moreover, 


/he was sure that if men in any service 


were confident that no action would be 
taken against them except after full and 
fair investigation by their superiors, they 
would fulfil their duties all the better in 
consequence. So in this case, if the 
right hon. Gentleman consented to in- 
vestigate the complaint of Mr. Murray, 
it would not fail to have a good effect 
on the service, for it was felt that this 
man was labouring under considerable 
injustice. In these circumstances he 


| trusted he should receive ap assurance 


from the right hon. Gentleman that, 
notwithsanding what had been pre- 
viously done in the matter he would him- 
self fully investigate the case and give 
the aggrieved man a hearing. 

Mr. HENRY KIMBER (Wands- 
worth) said, he desired to bring under 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the case of the abstractors in the 
Customs. These men were a_hard- 
working and very deserving class of the 
public service, and they were labouring 
under a sense of injustice. The griev- 
ances of the men might be summarised 
under three heads—no promotion, un- 
fair increment in remuneration, and in- 
justice in regard to sick leave. In 1895 
they presented a petiton setting forth 
their complaints, but no satisfactory 
action was taken upon it. He now 
again appealed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to consider the case of the men, 
and hoped he should receive a favour- 
able answer, 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
that by inadvertence the other night 
they were unable to discuss at any 
length the Customs Vote. He did not 
rise now to advocate the claims of any 
particular section of the Customs men, 
but to call attention to what he con- 
sidered to be a grievance of the Depart- 
ment asa whole. On the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, an advertisement appeared in the 
papers requesting that smart commercial 


clerks between the ages of 23 and 30 
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should apply to the Principal of the 
Statistical Department, and they would 
stand a chance of receiving temporary 
employment at 30s. per week. Three 
hundred and fifty applications were re- 
ceived, and of the persons actually 
engaged, seven had not passed the Civil 
Service examination, and of this seven 
several did not even comply with age 
qualification. Much to the surprise 
of everyone in the Department, and 
of some Members of the House, the 
whole of the seven not only had not 
passed, but could not pass the examina- 
tion, and four of them were relatives of 
the chief clerks and principal officers in 
the Customs Department. That savoured 
somewhat of a job. A distinguishing 
feature of our Civil Service was that men 
who entered it had to pass an equal, fair, 
and unimpeachable examination, and his 
opinion was that we would regret the day 
when that principle was broken down. 
It should be impossible for men in the 
Department to job their relatives in. 
The head of the Department, with whom 
he had communicated, had practically 
admitted that his statement and charges 
were true, and he now asked the Secre- 


Supply 


tary to the Treasury, who in the last 
Session of Parliament was a well known 


opponent of nepotism, jobbery, and 
anything which savoured of favouritism, 
to undertake that there should be a fair 
field and no favour. Relations were 
best kept apart. It was good in 
domestic life, and it would also be good 
in Government Departments. He hoped 
the Secretary to the Treasury would see 
that nepotism ceased. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
desired to make an appeal on behalf of a 
small and deserving class, the copyists 
and the abstractors in the Customs. It 
was admitted that these men required a 
certain amount of special training. That 
had been admitted, for, in reply to a 
question, the right hon. Gentleman said 
the work of this office required some pre- 
liminary training. Therefore, these 
officers were officers who had a certain 
amount of training. There were three 
points on which they complained : the 
first was that they were entirely debarred 
from promotion. The second cause of 
complaint was that the increment was 
so small that they could never rise to the 
position held by second division clerks, 
and the third complaint was as to sick 
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leave. Although there were 4,400 em- 
ployés in the Customs, these 70 or 80 
men were placed on a different position 
from the others. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would see his way to 
make some compensation to these clerks. 
*Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
said, that if the hon. Member for Cavan 
laid before him the details of the dis- 
missal of Mr. Murray he would have the 
whole matter investigated. Complaint 
had been made that no reply had been 
received by the abstractors to the repre- 
sentations which they had laid before the 
Treasury 15 months ago. The reason 
was that one of the rules of the service, 
framed in the interest of discipline, pro- 
vided that representations from Civil 
servants must come to the Treasury 
through the heads of their Department. 
Therefore the complaint of the abstrac- 
tors was sent by the Treasury to the 
Commissioners, who seem to be of opinion 
that there was not much in the matter. 
However, the three complaints of the 
abstractors in regard to sick leave, re- 
duction of their salaries on promotion to 
second division clerkships, and the small 
yearly increment of their salaries had 
been gone into thoroughly. A Treasury 
Minute would be issued forthwith which 
would have the effect of placing the 
abstractors in regard to sick leave in the 
same position as the other Civil servants. 
He admitted that as those men were only 
promoted for signal service, they ought 
not to be penalised on their promotion, 
and therefore, while he was not in a 
position to give a definite promise on the 
subject, he was inclined to take the view 
that the reduction should be abolished. 
But if that were done it would probably 
lead to more stringency in the promotion 
of abstractors. Only men of exception- 
able ability could be promoted in future, 
so that the concession might have the 
effect of keeping down men who, under 
the existing system, might get promo- 
tion into the second division. He 
thought the abstractors had no grounds 
for their third complaint—namely, that 
their yearly increment of salary was 
only £2 10s. as compared with £5 in the 
case of boy copyists ; for, while as a rule 
the abstractors started at £91 a year, 
the boy copyists started only at £55 a 
year. There was rather an important 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
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Battersea. He was glad that the hon. 
Member, instead of making vague charges, 
had been able to quote chapter and verse, 
as to the actual relationshipof some of the 
persons who had been appointed as clerks 
in the Customs to the officers in the 
service. He thought the hon. Gentle- 
man was going a little too far when he 
extended Lis complaint to the appoint- 
ment of friends, but with regard to the 
appointment of relations of the ap- 
pointing authority he, to a certain 
extent, agreed with the hon. Member. 
Great care should be exercised in the 
Civil Service, if anything was done 
towards removing the essential qualifi- 
cation of an effective examination, to 
see that there was no suspicion of a 
“job.” (Hear, hear!”] And, after 
hearing the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Battersea, he was bound to say 
that he was not quite satisfied with the 
explanation — [“ Hear, hear !”]— that 
those men were only temporarily en- 
gaged. He was glad that the hon. 
Member had brought forward a case of 
this kind, into which he should look 
very carefully. 

Resolution agreed to. 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding £6,442,120 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Post Office Services, the Ex- 
penses of Post Office Savings Banks, and Govern- 
ment Annuities and Insurances, and the Collec- 
tion of the Post Office Revenue,”’— 

Resolution read a second time. 

*CotonEL VICTOR MILWARD 
(Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon) called 
attention to the excessive parcels post 
rates in this country. For the carriage 
of an 11 lb. parcel in England the 
charge was ls. 6d.; in France, 10d. ; 
in Paris only 2}d.; and in Germany, 
within a distance of 60 miles, only 
7d. As to international parcels post, the 
differences were even more striking. For 
an 11] lb. parcel the charge from England 
to France was 2s. 2d. ; from England to 
Germany, 2s.; and from France to Ger- 
many only 91d. He had been told by 
the Secretary to the Treasury that the 
main reason for these differences was, 
first, the very bad bargain made with 
the railway companies by this country ; 
and, second, the cross-channel passage. 
He agreed that the bargain with the 
railway companies was a grievous one. 


Secretary to the Treasury. 
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By the Act of 1882 the companies for 
the mere transport of the parcels took 55 
per cent. of the postage, while the Post 
Office, who collected and delivered, only 
took 45 per cent. But under Section 2 
of the same Act, the Treasury could at 
any time revise the rates of postage. 
That was to say, the rates being fixed by 
percentage, if the Treasury revised the 
rates for postage, it was evident that the 
rate which the railway would receive 
would diminish at the same time as the 
rate which the Post Office received. The 
second reason given by the Secretary to 
the Treasury was that the sea passage 
had to be taken into account. Now, 
they knew that the charge for sea pas- 
sage was in all cases less than that for 
land carriage, and the rate paid by the 
Post Office for crossing the sea was 24d. 
per parcel, Averaging the parcels at 
6 lb. weight each, they had the ex- 
traordinary result brought out of 
76s. 8d. per ton. He imagined that 
the rate which ought to be paid was 
about 10s. per ton. The railway rate 
worked out at about £8 5s. per ton. 
He submitted that the Post Office, 


having made an extremely bad bargain 


both with the railway companies and for 
the cross channel service, ought to bear 
a portion of the loss and reduce the rates 
of postage. 

Mr. W. A. McARTHUR (Cornwall, 
St. Austell’s) from his own connection 
with the Treasury, thought there was a 
great deal to be said for the view which 
the hon. Gentleman had put before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury would probably 
find nothing more fruitful in saving to 
the country, and in advantage to the 
manufacturing and agricultural com- 
munity, than a thorough investigation, 
conducted by himself or some other man 
of business who was not an ordinary 
head of a Department, into the trans- 
actions between the Post Office and the 
various railway and steamship companies 
with whom it made contracts. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick’s) asked how long these contracts 
had to run ? 

Mr. C. SHAW (Stafford) said, that 
since last Thursday country Members 
had been cut off from the use of the 
telephone from the trunk lines. He was 
informed that this was in consequence of 
the Post Office taking over the trunk 
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lines of the telephone. He should like 
to have an explanation as to the reason 
why the Post Office had deprived coun- 
try Members of this privilege. 

*Mr. HANBURY said, that if a ques- 
tion was addressed to him on the subject 
he would endeavour to obtain informa- 
tion. The operations of the parcel and 
penny post were so mixed up that it was 
difficult to know how far the parcel post 
was being worked at a profit or not. 
The impression at the Post [Office was 
that the parcel post was just paying its 
way, and therefore there was an objec- 
tion to lowering the rates. It might be 
possible to draw a distinction between 
those parcels which were paying and 
those which were not. The loss was on 
the smaller parcels ; the larger ones were 
paying fairly well. But the origin of 
the difficulty was the agreement with the 
railway companies which lasted until 
1903. It was inferred by the Post 
Office that the railway companies were 
conscious that they had made a very 
good bargain, and he should think that 
in 1903 the rate would probably be 
reduced. As to the Foreign Parcel 
Post, the chief reason why it was carried 
on at a cheaper rate than the English 
Parcel Post was that on the continent 
almost the whole of the railway service 
was provided for nothing. Nearly the 
entire charge for a parcel on the conti- 
nent was available for the postal service. 
In most continental countries, excepting 
Russia, 50 or 75 centimes covered all 
the expenses of the inland service for 
parcels not weighing more than 11 lbs., 
and the whole charge went to the Post 
Office. [Mr. Frexp: ‘‘ What ratio does 
that bear to the charges you are paying 
to the railway companies ?’’] The ratio 
was as nothing to 55 per cent., because 
Foreign Post Offices paid nothing, and 
in this country the railway companies 
were paid 55 per cent. Then, under the 
Postal Union arrangement, there was 
rather a heavy charge of 25 centimes for 
sea carriage across the channel. Of 
course, the Government had not a mono- 
poly in the carriage of parcels as they 
had in the carriage of letters, and private 
traders compete with the Post Office for 
the more lucrative part of the work, 
the costly{portion of it being thrownon the 
Post Office, which thus found difficulty 


in making any considerable reduction in 
the rates. 
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Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.) complained, on behalf of the County 
Council of Fife, of a difficulty in which 
that body had been placed by the handing 
over of the trunk lines to the Govern- 
ment. Under theold arrangement they 
had the privilege of sending police 
messages for a fixed price per annum— 
about £60. This had proved an immense 
advantage to the police, and had aided 
them in the arrest of many criminals. 
Under the new arrangement a charge of 
3d. a message was to be made, and it was 
estimated that the cost would be some 
£500 a year, instead of £50 or £60, the 
cost under the old arrangements, and 
that would be a prohibitive price. He 
hoped that theright hon. Gentleman repre- 
senting the Post Office would look into 
the question with a view to redressing 
the grievance. He had already been in 
communication with the Post Office on 
the subject and had received an unfavour- 
able answer. 

Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Manches- 
ter, S.W.) said, he wished to refer for 
a moment to what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Stafford. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is really a 
matter that should be brought on under 
the Telegraph Service Vote. Still, as 
so much has been said upon it already, 
I will not interrupt the hon. Member. 

Mr. GALLOWAY said, he only 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he would make inquiries into 
the matter and endeavour to make such 
an arrangement as would allow private 
Members to use the trunk lines of tele- 
phones as they had previously done. 


Resolution agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 


AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


EVIDENCE IN — CASES BILL 
HLL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES). 
Committee thereupon deferred till 
To-morrow. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


SUPPLY [107Tx APRIL]. 
Report deferred till Thursday. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (DETERMINA- 
TION OF DIFFERENCES) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


MINES (STANNARY COURT) 
(ARBITRATION) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


LONDON VALUATION 
ASSESSMENT BILL 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
22nd May. 


AND 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


MARRIED PERSONS’ SMALL INDUS- 
TRIAL INCOME TAX RELIEF BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


{COMMONS} 
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OCCUPYING TENANTS’ ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
BILL. 


(MARKS) 


Adjourned debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee [18th March] 
further adjourned till Monday next. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL, 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


BOROUGH FUNDS ACT (1872) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
27th April. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
27th April. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) (No. 2) 
BILL, 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 
METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
‘BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


TITHE REDEMPTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, ere. 

Ordered, That the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, etc., have leave to sit 
until Three of the clock this day during 
the Sitting of the House.—(Sir James 
Fergusson.) 


Adjourned at Ten minutes 
before One o’elock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 14th April 1896. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (IRELAND). 


Return [presented 9th April] to be) 


printed.—{ No. 136.] 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS. 


Return [presented 13th April] to be 
printed. —{No. 137.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
ORDERS. 


Copy ordered,— 


PROVISIONAL 


“Of Memorandum stating the nature of the 
roposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 1) Bill.”—/(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 138.] 


Copy ordered,— 


“Of Memorandum stating the nature of the 
proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) Bill.’—/(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 139.] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


EAST LONDON WATER (HEIGHT OF 
SUPPLY) BILL (BY ORDER). 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Beth- 
nal Green, S.W.) said, 


to the mischief against which the Bill 
was directed. One officer stated that 
owing to the insufficiency of the pressure 
the tenants on the upper floors of 


WO, KX REX. [FOURTH SERIES. | 
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the sanitary | 
officers of East London bore testimony | 
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buildings had to borrow water from 
those on the lower floors, and another 
stated that for the same reason an 
offensive and dangerous nuisance was 
caused by the unflushed condition of the 
water-closets. The widespread interest 
which was taken in the question was 
shown by the fact that almost every 
local authority in the East of London 
had urged the London County Council 
to remedy the existing evil. The reason 
why the East London Water Company 
was singled out was because they had a 
lower statutory obligation imposed upon 
|them in regard to the pressure of their 
supply than any other metropolitan 
water company. The general law was 
that every water company should be 
required to provide such pressure as 
would supply water to the top floors of 
the highest building in the district, but 
by the private Act of the East London 
Water Company, which was as old as 
1853, it was prescribed that the statu- 
tory height of the pressure should be 
only 40 ft. above the pavement. The 
New River Water Company, which 
practically supplied the same district as 
the East London Water Company, had 
|a statutory obligation to provide a pres- 
70 ft. The secretary of the 





}sure of 
| Peabody Trust, which erected a number 
of blocks of buildings in Glasshouse 
Street, stated that at first the East 
London Company agreed that the New 
River Company should. supply the 
buildings, and while the supply came 
from the New River Company there 
were no complaints. But after a while 
the East London Company withdrew 
their consent and supplied the buildings 
themselves. ‘‘Then,’’ said the secre- 
tary, ‘‘my troubles began.’’ His name 
j|appeared first on the back of the Bill. 
|The Vestry of Bethnal Green asked him 
‘whether he would be willing to back a 
Bill about to be introduced by the 
London County Councill dealing with 
the height of supply of the East London 
| Water Company. Knowing the vital 
‘interests of his constituents in the 
‘matter, he gave his consent. He re- 
ceived no communication from the 
London County’ Council, and he was 
not consulted in drawing up the Bill. 
But even if the form of the Bill were 
better, even if it were less controversial, 
he could not ask the House to read it a 
Second time in face of the extraordinary 
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fact that, although the Bill was pro- 
moted by the London County Council, 
and although the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Council had approved it 
and instructed the agent to introduce it, 
yet not a single member of the County 
Council who was also a Member of Par- 
liament, was willing to back the Bill. 
He did not think that the House and 
those Members whose names were on the 
back of the Bill had been treated with 
proper respect. In these circumstances 
it was inevitable that the Bill should be 
withdrawn. A good cause would be 
prejudiced by going to a Division, for he 
believed that there was urgent need for 
a regulating Bill in this matter. The 
House, by its recent action, had in- 
definitely postponed the purchase policy ; 
and there was a fair and open field for 
that policy of regulation to which a large 
section of the London County, Council 
were willing to agree. If the Second 
Reading had not been formally moved, 
he should have wished to have moved 
for the discharge of the Order and the 
withdrawal of the Bill. 

CotoneL A. LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) protested against the manner in 
which the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green had made a violent ea-parte statc- 
ment against the East London Water 
Company at the same time that he with- 
drew the Bill on which it was founded. 
He protested, too, against the East 
London Water Company being branded 
as unwilling to supply the wants of the 
poor people in the East end of London. 
The height of the pavement in the metro- 
politan area varied enormously—froin 
10 to 110 feet above Trinity House high 
water mark ; and the 40 feet above the 
pavement, which was the height to 
which the East London Company had to 
supply water, was equivalent to a height 
of 150 feet above high-water mark. He 
held a letter from the valuer of the Lon- 
don County Council thanking the Com- 
pany for what they had done to supply 
the Capel Street Dwellings. The recent 
Inquiry by the Local Government Board 
had shown that the charges previous!y 
brought against the company were un- 
founded ; they had done their best to 
give a continuous supply to dwellers in 
the East end, and the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green was exceeding his rights 
when, in withdrawing the Bill, he at- 
tacked the company as he had done. 


Mr. E. H. Pickersgill. 


{COMMONS} 
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He was bound to admit that he had a 
small interest in the company, but that 
was no reason why he should not defend 
them when he believed that they were 
right. Every dweller in the East end, 
even at the height mentioned in the 
Bill, was well supplied with water. The 
County Council had attempted to repeal 
a public and private Act without making 
any expert examination of the facts, and 
in doing so they had not raised them- 
selves in the estimation of those who 
would like to support them when they 
were serving the public. 

Mr. H. 8. SAMUEL (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse), said, that he had been 
asked by the sanitary authority of his 
district to support this Bill, and he con- 
sented because he believed that the 
public welfare demanded a water supply 
to the greatest height which buildings 
were allowed to attain. But he recog- 
nised that Her Majesty’s Government 
had introduced a Bill creating a water 
trust whose first care would be to look 
after matters of this kind ; and as there 
was not a single member cf the County 
Council whose name was on the back of 
the Bill, he must join with the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green in his protest 
against the treatment which the backers 
ot the Bill had received at the hands of 
the Council. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a Second time,” 
put, and negatived. 


Bill withdrawn. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL (BY ORDER). 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a Second 
time.’’ 


Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 
von Boroughs) said, he found that the 
Bill proposed that further facilities 
should be given to the London and 
North Western Railway with regard to 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway, and 
that in respect of a proposed extension of 
that section, the same rates and charges 
should be allowed as the company 
power to charge at present under the 
Act of 1891. Now, by the Act of 1891 
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exceptional rates and charges were sanc- 
tioned in respect of that line of 2d. per 
ton per mile, the usual rate being 14d. 
He objected very strongly to the excep- 
tional charges in respect of that particu- 
lar branch of the line. He did not 
believe any case had been shown for it. 
He knew that the contention of the 
company was that this line cost a good 
deal more than any other line in respect 
of which the charge of 14d. was made. 
He believed it was a very expensive line, 
but the London and North-Western 
purchased it very cheaply indeed from 
the original promoters, so that whatever 
case the original Chester and Holyhead 
Railway Company might have made in 
this House for an exceptiunal charge in 
respect of the conveyance of passengers 
and goods, that argument had no 
weight so far as the London and North- 
Western were concerned. Unfortu- 
nately, too, that company were using 
the powers already given them in order 
to oust out the sea trade in particular 
ports. There was a branch of the 


Chester and Holyhead Railway which 


ran down to Carnarvon. 


There they 
were entitled to charge 2d. per ton per 
mile, and they used their maximum 
powers to the fullest extent for the 
purpose of preventing the conveyance of 
slates from Carnarvon harbour, and 
compelling the owners of the slate 
quarries to send them along the whole 
length of the line to any particular part 
of Great Britain. He should not divide 
against the Second Reading, but, if 
necessary, when the Bill came back 
from Committee he should move Amend- 
ments for the reduction of the rates and 
charges complained of. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) asked the hon. Baronet 
opposite, who was a director of the 
London and North-Western, to give 
some explanation as to the reason why 
differential rates between the Chester 
and Holyhead section and the rest of 
the system of the company were still 
maintained. A few years ago the com- 
pany voluntarily agreed to equalise the 
rates on the Chester and Holyhead 
system with the other portions of the 
London and North-Western system, but 
they excepted coal and minerals from 
the arrangement, and he wished to know 
the reasons for this, The company 
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alleged that it cost a good deal to main- 
tain the existing line along the North 
Wales seaboard. However that might 
be, this line provided their main artery 
between England and Ireland, and by 
means of the Chester and Holyhead line 
they secured the great Irish trade, and, 
moreover, their position near the coast 
line practically excluded every other 
company from that coast line. The 
London and North-Western had, indeed, 
a valuable monopoly along that coast. 
They also urged that with the sea on one 
side they did not derive so much traffic 
as if the line ran through the interior 
part of the country. But the sea had 
been the means of bringing a large 
number of works to the North Wales 
coast owing to the cheapness of water 
transit, and in consequence the London 
and North-Western Railway received a 
large amount of traffic which otherwise 
they would not secure. Having regard 
to all the circumstances, including the 
interests of the trade and agriculture of 
the district, he submitted the company 
ought not to charge a higher rate for the 
conveyance of trucks of coal and 
minerals than on other portions of the 
system. The present disparity of rates 
ought not to be allowed any longer. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
complained of the policy of the London 
and North-Western Railway in refusing 
to put on third-class carriages in connec- 
tion with the mail trains. This company 
received an enormous subsidy for carry- 
ing the mails from Euston to Holyhead, 
and, instead of giving Irish Members and 
the Irish people generally any advantage 
from that enormous subsidy, they abso- 
lutely charged a higher passenger rate 
from Dublin to Euston than would be 
allowed in any other country in the world. 
He appealed to hon. Members who had 
Imperialistic sympathies, and who said 
that the Irish Members ought to be in 
touch with the Imperial Parliament, to 
regard this question from a broader point 
of view. The Irish Members wanted 
facilities to come to Westminster. 
{Laughter.| They did not wish to stay 
there, but so long as the House obliged 
Irish representatives to attend, he said 
it was unfair that Parliament should 
allow a private company of monopolists 
to exact taxation from the Irish Mem- 
bers while coming to discharge their legis- 
lative duties. It was really absurd that 
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while the railways were the property of 
the State elsewhere, the Members of the 
Legislatures having the privilege to travel 
free, here obstacles were put in the way 
of Members travelling by the Company’s 
lines. The question was not to be viewed 
lightly, for so serious was it in his judg- 
ment, that he advised his colleagues from 
Treland not only to press the matter to 
a Division, but to resist this unjust 
taxation and to oppose every Railway 
Bill that came before the House, until 
justice to the Irish Members was ob- 
tained. He asked for an assurance on 
the part of those who represented the 
London and North-Western Railway 
that something would be done to facili- 
tate the attendance of Irish Members in 
the discharge of their legislative duties. 
*Mr. J. JORDAN (Fermanagh, 8.) 
also protested against the action of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company in refusing to put third-class 
carriages on trains to and from Holy- 
head. It was most unjust and unfair 


that anyone coming from Ireland with 
a third-class ticket should not be able to 
travel on the mail trains from Holyhead, 


and it was also only fair that third-class 
passengers should have permission to 
travel back by any train. He would 
join in blocking Railway Bills until the 
companies gave travellers all the facili- 
ties possible. No company ought to get 
a Bill passed through the House unless a 
provision was inserted allowing Members 
of Parliament to be carried even free 
when employed in their public Parlia- 
mentary duties. 

*Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) did not say that 
the questions which had been raised were 
not questions which might fairly be ad- 
dressed to the House ;_ but he could not 
see the logical connection between those 
questions and the opposition to this Bill. 
The Bill was intended simply to widen a 
section of the railway between Chester 
and Holyhead, and to facilitate the 
traffic coming from Ireland to England, 
and to render it more safe and certain. 
As to passenger rates, it was the interest 
of a railway company to give the greatest 
facilities for traffic, and to do all they 
could to encourage and to foster traffic 
from whatever direction it might arise. 
He assured hon. Members that the ques- 
tion of passenger rates had been carefully 


Mr. W. Field. 
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considered. Every effort was made to 
charge rates which would serve the inte- 
rests of the company. Those interests 
were best served not by high, exorbitant, 
and excessive rates, but by rates which 
would create the greatest amount of 
traffic possible. As to mineral rates, he 
thought hon. Members had forgotten 
that the question of rates on merchandise 
of all kinds had been carefully considered 
by the Board of Trade and by a joint 
Committee of the Houses of Parliament. 
Tribunals and machinery had been set 
up in order that any grievance on the 
part of the traders in any part of the 
country might be heard ; and therefore 
the House of Commons did not appear to 
him to be a suitable place to raise such 
questions. The Board of Trade gave an 
increased rate on the minerals in ques- 
tion in consideration of circumstances 
ithat were brought before the De- 
partment, and which were considered 
sufficient to entitle the company to 
charge them. That opinion might be 
good or it might be bad, but at any rate 
it was the answer which he had to give 
to the hon. Member. With regard to 
third-class carriages on mail trains, the 
answer was a simple one. No doubt the 
company would be glad to increase their 
traffic on the mail trains ; but they had 
to consider carefully the contracts they 
had entered into with the Postmaster 
General to deliver the mails expeditiously 
and punctually. It was manifest that 
if they added third-class carriages on the 
mail trains, with a larger number of 
passengers, the burden of the trains 
would be greatly increased, possibly re- 
sulting in pressure of traffic and unpune- 
tuality. There were only two ways of 
meeting the difficulty. Either there 
must be a heavily-burdened train which 
was apt to be late, or they must divide 
the train into two portions. If the train 
was divided into two portions, there was 
great danger that the third-class pas- 
sengers who went by the second train 
might not arrive in London at all, be- 
cause the steamship company was under 
a separate contract as soon as it received 
| the mails on board to go off and not wait 
be passengers. 

Mr. W. FIELD said, that last Sun- 
day the company carried a_ theatrical 
company of third-class passengers 0 
Holyhead. If this was done for 4 
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theatrical company why should it not be 
done for Members of Parliament ? 
[Laughter. | 

*Sir W. HOULDSWORTH said, that 
the safe and punctual transmission of 
traffic on the railway would be seriously 
imperilled if the trains were overbur- 
dened. There were already two express 
trains passing from England to Ireland 
every day and vice versa—four trains in 
all; and on those * trains third-class 
passengers were conveyed. The facilities, 
therefore, were very considerable. There 
was every disposition on the part of 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company to increase its passenger 
traffic, but it was of the greatest im- 
portance to this country and to Ireland 
that letters should be conveyed day by 
day as expeditiously as possible. He was 


afraid that it would be impossible to pro- 
vide the facilities which the hon. Member 
desired for passengers, and at the same 
time to insure the observance of the 
conditions under which the mails were 
carried. There was nothing exceptional 


in the conduct of the company in con- 
nection with this matter. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) did 
not think that the observations of the 
hon. Baronet had done much in the 
direction of furthering the cause which 
he had at heart. The hon. Baronet’s 


statements as to the traffic charges were 


not satisfactory. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! This 


cannot become a general discussion on the 
passenger traffic and charges on the whole 
line. The objection must be confined to 
the fact that certain trains passing over 
this portion of the line will not carry 
third class passengers. There cannot be 
a general discussion. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I under- 
stand, Sir, that the discussion may 
extend also to the question of the 
charging of exeessive rates for the 
carriage of minerals and merchandise 
over this portion of the railway line. 
_*Mr. SPEAKER: Upon that point 
it is only open to hon. Members to argue 
that there is no reason why an excep- 
tional rate should be charged upon this 
particular portion of the line. The 


general charges of the London and 
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North Western Railway Company can- 
not be discussed. 

Mr. LOUGH said that the hon. 
Baronet opposite had declared that there 
was no logical connection between the 
objections that had been raised and the 
Bill before the House. There was a 
connection and it was this. Under this 
Bill the London and North Western 
Railway asked for further facilities, and 
in return the company were asked to 
provide further facilities for passengers. 
Hon. Members on his side of the House 
would not consent to give the facilities 
that the company asked for unless the 
company on their side agreed to grant 
the facilities for which the passengers 
asked. The hon. Member opposite said 
that because the Board of Trade allowed 
the company to charge an extreme rate 
the company were entitled to charge 
that rate. To that he could not assent. 
To say that the company would charge 
a maximum rate because the Board of 
Trade permitted it, was not the way to 
commend this Bill to the favourable con- 
sideration of the House. He had him- 
self some experience of the charges of 
this company. <A basket of agriculiural 
produce was sent to him from Ireland 
every week. The railway charge in Ire- 
land for carrying the basket from the 
country to Dublin was 4d., and if it 
were conveyed to London at the same 
rate he would get it for another shilling, 
But the London and North Western 
Railway Company had no bowels of 
compassion, and made him pay 4s. 2d. 
The company, he held, ought to follow 
the good example set by the companies 
in Ireland in connection with the 
carriage of agricultural produce. The 
facilities for third class passenger traffic 
provided by the company were inade- 
quate, and the reason was that there was 
no competition. In fact, the passenger 
accommodation provided on the line 
between London and Holyhead was 
worse than that provided on any other 
line. Travellers to Scotland could go in 
a corridor train and obtain a splendid 
dinner for 2s. 6d. Why was there not 
a corridor train to Holyhead? As he 
had said, the reason of the inadequate 
service was that the company enjoyed a 
monopoly, and Irish and Welsh Mem- 
bers had submitted to the existing state 
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of things too long. 
move— 


He proposed to 


“That until the London and North Western 
Company is prepared to give further facilities 
for goods and passenger traffic with reduced 
rates, this House is not prepared to extend its 
powers.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: That Amendment 
would not be in order, because it is a 
general proposition, and is not confined 
to the question actually before the 
House. It raises the general question of 
the conduct of the London and North 
Western Railway Company. If the hon. 
Member likes to move as an Amend- 
ment that the Bill be not read a second 
time until this day six months it is com- 
petent for him to do so. 


Mr. LOUGH proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) could 
not agree with his hon. Friend in what 
he had said in respect to the passenger 
accommodation provided by the London 
and North Western Company. He 


thought that the accommodation for first 
and second class passengers was excellent. 
The demands of third class passengers 
might, he suggested, be met by the 
abolition of second class accommodation 
and the substitution of third class car- 


riages. The same facilities for travel as 
were given to passengers to Scotland 
ought to be given to passengers to Ire- 
land. As a result of competition some 
of the third class passenger trains to Scot- 
land actually went faster than the trains 
that carried the mails. Between London 
and Holyhead the trains were slower and 
the fares dearer than they were on the 
same length of line between London and 
Edinburgh or Glasgow. He supposed 
that an Irish Member paid toll to the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company to the amount of £100 every 
year. This, therefore, was an important 
subject to them. Then the question of 
rates was very important to Ireland, for 
the railway, rates were strangling the 
industries of the country. The London 
and North Western Company should 
give Irishmen the same facilities as they 
gave to Scotch passengers who were not 
disturbed by a sea passage. He could 
assure the House that the sea passage 
Mr. Lough. 
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made Irishmen sick of the Act of 
Union every time they had to take it. 

Mr. C.T. MURDOCH (Reading) said, 
that this was a general Bill of the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway, and 
was of considerable importance to the 
working of the line ; but the only pro- 
posal to which objection could be taken 
was the widening of the line between 
Chester and Holyhead. The two things 
of which complaint was made were, first, 
that there was no third class on the Irish 
mail ; and second, that the rates for 
minerals and goods were too high. It 
was not the general custom to place third 
class carriages on trains devoted especi- 
ally to carrying the mails, because the 
heavier the train the greater the danger 
of unpunctuality. It was suggested that 
third-class carriages should be put on in 
place of the second class. But the 
North-Western Company had arrange- 
ments with many other lines, and. it 
would be extremely diffienit to abolish 
the second class unless the change was 
general throughout the country. The 
opinion of the most skilled railway 
managers was that the general feeling of 
the public was in favour of maintaining 
the three classes. But it was quite pos- 
sible that it would be a wise policy on the 
part of the railway companies to reduce 
the first and second-class fares. As to 
the rates for minerals and goods, there 
were no new powers sought for in the 
Bill. It was very rare indeed for the 
companies to charge the maximum rates. 
He knew from personal experience in 
countless instances that the greatest 
satisfaction was derived from conferences 
between the traders and the goods 
managers ; and that was a much surer 
way of getting satisfactory rates than 
anything that could be done in_ the 
House or by the Board of Trade. [Mr. 
Loven: ‘What about agricultural 
produce ?’’| The hon. Member must 
be aware that all the railway com- 
panies, and particularly the Great 
Western, were doing all they could 
to meet the difficulty. Objections to the 
Bill in detail could be discussed in Com- 
mittee, and no reason had been shown 
for refusing the Second Reading. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
that he complained of two points in the 
Bill. The first was Subsection 12 of 
Clause 31. In every Railway Bill there 
was a standard clause relating to the 
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displacement of workmen under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Acts. Parliamen- 
tary lawyers had generally accepted this 
clause without hesitation, and had even 
asked for its extension, rather than its 
diminution. But this Subsection 12 
narrowed down the standard clause by 
providing that 30s.’should be the maxi- 
mum wage of displaced men for whom 
the company was bound to find accom- 
modation. In many towns the 30s. 
standard would not cover the case of 
many gangers and foremen, and great 
injustice would be done. The second 
point was even more objectionable. It 
was the attempt on the part of the Rail- 
way Company to impose the Savings 
Bank Act of 1858 on the men employed 
on the new extension and tributary lines. 
Many of these men had for years sub- 
scribed to various friendly societies for 
sick and unemployed benefit, and for old 
age superannuation. Now, irrespective 
of their wishes, they would be compelled 
to come under the system which the com- 
pany already had power to apply to their 
own main line. If their wages were not 
sufficient to enable them to pay the com- 
pulsory contributions under this Savings 
Bank Act, as well as the voluntary sub- 
scriptions which they had long paid, they 
would have to give up the latter or leave 
the employment of the company. It was 
time that this tyranny on the part of 
the company, in breaking up workmen’s 
voluntary agreements, was put an end 
to. It should be left to the option of 
the men whether they would come within 
the provisions of the Company’s Savings 
Bank Act. He hoped that the hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Bill (Sir W. 
Houldsworth) who was always an active 
sympathiser with working men,. would 
consent to withdraw the two objection- 
able provisions to which he had referred, 
or else he should be obliged to divide 
against the Bill. He felt bound to 
enter his protest against this action on 
the part of a great corporation, who had 
some 70,000 men in their employ. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said 
that _to say that by putting a third class 
carriage upon the mail train would delay 
the mails was an absurdity. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) said that the rates charged 

_ by the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company over a portion of their 
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line in North Wales impeded trade if 
they did not altogether prohibit it. 
This Debate had come on very oppor- 
tunely, and he appealed to the Govern- 
ment to assist the House in the matter. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman cannot enter into a 
general discussion upon railways. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM said that of 
course he should at once bow to the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair, but he thought that he should 
be in order in pointing out that that 
House had a right to prevent large 
monopolies like railway companies from 
imposing unjust rates upon the traflic on 
certain portions of their lines. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 

Penrith) said that there was one point 
to which in justice to the London and 
North Western Railway he desired to 
call attention. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite had called attention to the 
wording of the section which related to 
the weekly wage of the workman who 
would be affected by the clause relating 
to the dispossession of the labouring 
classes, and had complained that the 
average of that weekly wage should be 
fixed at 30s. What he desired to say 
was that the company in fixing that sum 
had followed verbatim et literatim, the 
words of the Standing Order of the 
House. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that he 
rose for the purpose of supporting the 
Amendment, which had been moved by 
the hon. Member. No reply had been 
given by the hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill to the points that had 
been raised in the course of the Debate. 
One of those points was that higher 
rates were charged upon this portion of 
the line than were charged upon the rest 
of the line. Could not the hon. Gentle- 
man who was in charge of the Bill give 
the House some explanation why this 
exceptional charge should be made upon 
this particular portion of the company’s 
line. The fact was that the company 
had obtained this portion of their line 
more cheaply than they had constructed 
the rest of it. He did not mean to say 
that it had not originally cost more, but 
the company had purchased it at a very 
cheap rate from the original company, 
who. had been at the expense of con- 
structing it. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the company received a subsidy 
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from the Government of £150,000 for 
conveying the mails, they charged four 
times as much in respect of the traffic 
over this portion of the line than they 
did with regard to traffic over the rest 
of their line. The hon. Member for 
Reading had said that this was a matter 
of detail that could easily be settled 
before a Parliamentary Committee. The 
hon. Member must, however, know how 
difficult it would be for a few weak slate 
quarry companies to fight a wealthy 
railway company like the London and 
North Western before a Parliamentary 
Committee. Even if those slate quarry 
companies could be got to combine, 
which was a most difficult matter to do, 
the companies between them would be 
unable to get together the £20,000 that | 
would be necessary to enable them to| 
enter upon such a contest upon anything 
like equal terms. They knew what had 
happened in 1891, when the Board of 
Trade ought to have offered them assist- 
ance. The fact was that in 1891 the 


Board of Trade was completely captured 
by the London and North Western | 
Railway Company, and the latter com- 
pany employed the first Parliamentary 


Counsel to fight their case. In such 
circumstances, what could a few weak 
traders effect against this great company. 
It was simply idle therefore to say that 
all these matters could easily be settled 
before a Parliamentary Committee. 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuir, 
Croydon) said, that he thought that this 
subject was absolutely exhausted. As 
far as the Board of Trade were concerned, 
they saw no reason whatever why this 
Bill should not be read a second time. 
The Bill was a Measure which was 
brought in for the purpose of enabling 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company to widen particular sections of 
their line, and it was as important to the 
public as it was to the railway company 
that that should be done. It was 
objected against the Bill that the rates 
on some parts of the company’s line 
were not as favourable to traders as they 
were on other parts of the line, but that 
was no reason why facilities for traffic 
on particular sections of the line should 
not be given, seeing that they would 
conduce to the public convenience. No 
doubt higher rates were charged upo 
the particular portion of the line which 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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had been indicated than were charged 
upon the rest of the line, but those rates 
had been already sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, and it was not proposed to in- 
crease them, but merely to continue them. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite had said 
that it was impossible for traders to 
appear upon equal terms with a railway 
company before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, but as far as the Board of Trade 
and he himself were concerned, they had 
shown their view with regard to the 
question of rates by the representations 
they had made to the different railway 
companies, which representations, he was 
glad to say, had not been without effect. 
Without expressing any opinion as to 
whether these particular rates were or 
were not fair, he could only say that if 
hon. Members who were interested in the 
subject would lay their views with regard 
to it before the Board of Trade, that 
Department would consider those views, 
and if they thought it right to do so, 
would make representations to the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company, who would, no doubt, receive 
those representations in the same spirit 
in which, he was glad to say, all railway 
companies received them. 

Mr. FIELD pointed out that the hon. 
Baronet had not met in the smallest 
way his statement with respect to the 
rates and charges for passengers. He 
challenged contradiction of his state- 
ment that the passenger rate from Dublin 
to London was the dearest in the world. 
Unless he could give some explanation 
regarding their grievances he should 
press the matter to a Division. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.) declared that the policy of exclusion 
of third class passengers on the part of 
the line between Chester and Holyhead 
was devised in order to compel persons 
who, by reason of straitened means or 
otherwise, wished to travel third, to 
travel second class, and that that policy 
of exclusion was possible only because 
the London and North Western Com- 
pany had no other company in competi- 
tion with them. This company exer- 
cised their rights in a cowardly manner ; 
in a cowardly manner they trampled on 
the interests of the poor, because they 
ran third class carriages where they had 
competition. The company must be 
taught that monopolists had their duties 
as well as their rights. [Cheers.] He 
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would venture to tell the House his own 
experience. In the discharge of his 
Parliamentary duties he _ travelled 
between his home in Ireland and London 
on the average 16 times a year. When 
he commenced he travelled first class ; 
now he conscientiously travelled third 
whenever he could. [Zaughter.]| He 
induced all his friends around to travel 
third, and he did so partly in the in- 
terests of economy, but also to deal a 
slight blow at a monopolist company. 
[Laughter.| If he saved a couple of 
pounds on a journey he felt a happier 
man for the rest of the week. [ Laughter. | 
In 1893—for reasons which he need not 
go into—for six weeks he left this House 
on Friday evenings, travelled to Dublin 
and was back in his place on Monday. 
If he had wished to travel third under 
these circumstances he could not. Why ! 
Because he had to leave Dublin on the 
Sunday evening, and because there were 
no third class carriages attached to the 
mail on Sunday evening. How satis- 
factory this was to the Directors! They 
kept the Sabbath and raised the divi- 
dend. [ZLaughter.| He hoped he had 
raised the tone of this Debate. 
[ Laughter. | 

*Sir W. HOULDSWORTH rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, “ Thai 
the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 221; 
Noes, 107.—(Division List, No. 96.) 

Question put accordingly, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 207 ; 
Noes, 130.—(Division List, No. 97.) 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) rising to address the 
House, 

*Sir W. HOULDSWORTH claimed, 
“That the Main Question be now put.” 


Main Question put accordingly. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 203 ; 
Noes, 124.—(Division List, No. 98.) 


Bill read 2°, and committed. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE, rising to a 
point of order, intimated that™he in- 
tended to move that the vote of the hon. 
Member for North-West Manchester 
should be disallowed on the ground that 
the hon. Baronet had a direct personal 
and pecuniary interest in the Bill. 
Cheers.| He desired to know whether 

e should make the Motion now or to- 
morrow, when the hon. Baronet’s name 
would appear in the printed Votes. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entitled to move it now. [Cheers. | 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W. ): 
On the point of order, Sir, I should like 
to ask what that pecuniary interest was, 
and whether——{ Opposition cries of 
** Order !’’ | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is entitled to raise a point of order. 
[ Cheers. } 

Mr. KNOWLES : And whether any 
Member who has a pecuniary interest as 
a shareholder in this particular railway 
company is in the same position as the 
hon. Member for Manchester. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question is 
always one for the House to decide whe- 
ther an hon. Member has such a direct 
personal pecuniary interest as to dis- 
entitle him to vote. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved, 
‘* That the vote of Sir William Houlds- 
worth be disallowed.’’ By the Standing 
Orders of the House it was explicitly laid 
down that no Member was entitled to 
record his vote upon any question in 
which he was financially interested. 
That was a matter of very considerable 
importance for the purity of their action 
in the House. If any Member of the 
legal profession were briefed to state any 
case in the House and then voted upon 
it, he had not the slightest doubt hon. 
Members on the other side would very 
soon be prepared to raise a question of 
privilege in connection with such a vote, 
and one rule should not be applicable to 
members of the legal profession and 
another to railway directors. [Cheers. | 
The hon. Baronet was a member of this 
company ; he came down and asked for 
a monopoly from the House of Commons 
which would undoubtedly enhance the 
value of the property in which he was 
pecuniarily interested, and, not satisfied 
with voting in support of a Bill which 
financially benefited himself, he went to 


~ extent of twice moving the Closure, 
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the Speaker declining to accept it on the|to the release by the late Govern- 


first occasion. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 


He|ment of prisoners connected with the 


was not criticising either the action of|alleged murder of District - Inspector 


the hon. Baronet himself, who was not| Martin in Donegal. 


He called Mr. 


merely anxious to vote down Members Speaker Peel’s attention to the fact that 
on the other side of the House who! Mr. Ross had himself been the prose- 


wanted to get equal advantages from 
these great monopolies, but actually 
went the length of trying to prevent 
hon. Members raising their voices against 
irregularities resulting from these mono- 
polies. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to refer to the Closure 
in that way after it has been applied 
by the vote of the House. It would be 
impossible to carry out the Standing 
Order if, immediately after the decision 
of the House had been taken, reflections 
were to be made either upon the Mem- 
ber proposing the Closure, or the Chair 
in assenting toit. The two are so allied 
together that it is impossible to separate 
them. [Cheers. | 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE disclaimed 
the slightest intention of reflecting upon 
the action of the Chair. He proceeded 


to point out that the House had always 
been scrupulously careful of its honour in 


cases of this kind. In the matter of the 
Uganda Railway it was laid down that 
three hon. Members, 


cuting counsel in the case, and, therefore 
had had at one time an interest in the 
case. Mr. Speaker Peel instantly de- 


clared that that being the state of the 


| holder 


who were not) 


directors of the railway at all, but who) 
were interested in the country that was | 


going to be surveyed, ought not to vote 
on the question. Here the interest of 
the hon. Baronet was much more direct, 
he being both a large shareholder and 
a director of the company concerned. 


He made no imputation of corrupt. 
able to have the consciousness that they 


motive against the hon. Baronet, but a 
general principle having been laid down 
that Members ought not to vote on ques- 
tions in which they were pecuniarily in- 
terested the House ought to adhere to it, 


whether the subject on which the vote! 


was given referred to Central Africa, 
Wales, or Ireland. [ Cheers. } 

Mr. T. M. HEALY seconded the 
Motion, contending that this was a 


matter on which they were entitled to) 


guidance from the Government. It 
ought not to be made a Party question, 
for it affected the honour and purity of 
the House asa whole. In the case of 
Judge Ross the late Speaker (Mr. 
Peel) took this remarkable action. Mr. 
Ross, who was then a Member of 
the House, proposed to call attention 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 


| 


id 


facts the hon. Member for Derry had no 
business to move such a Motion, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But here the case 
was much stronger. The hon. Baronet 
was not only a director of the company, 
but was largely interested in the ques- 
tion. Over and over again complaint 
was made that men got into the House 
as capitalists, and when they joined to 
the power that large capital had in that 
House the right of directorships, and 
voted on questions such as these, then 
he said they had reached a stage when 
the House ought to put down its foot. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] The hon. Member 
for Salford had raised a point as to a 
shareholder not being disabled from 
voting. There was a great distinction 
between the two, for whereas a share- 
merely got his dividends, a 
director got his fees. It was not only in 
railway matters that these points arose, 
put they also came up in water com- 
panies. Enormous questions, he under- 
stood, would arise soon affecting London 
water, when they would be soused with 
a brigade of London water directors. 
[Laughter.| It was desirable that the 
Government, when they went into the 
Lobby with their majority, should be 


were not rubbing shoulders with in- 
terested persons whose votes must in- 
evitably be open to the suspicion of being 
influenced by the positions they held. 

‘* Hear, hear !’’} 

*Sir W. HOULDSWORTH understood 
that when a question of this sort was 
raised with regard to the vote of any 
hon. Member it was usual for such hon. 
Member to withdraw, and if that was 
the case he was prepared to follow that 
course. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The course taken 
by Mr. Speaker Peel on a somewhat 
similar occasion was to call upon the hon. 
Member whose vote was in question—as 
I have now called upon the hon. Baronet 
—and, after he had made a statement to 
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the House which he desired, he was re- 
quested to withdraw. 

*Sr W. HOULDSWORTH said, he 
only desired to say that he left this 
matter entirely in the hands of the 
House. Undoubtedly the fact was that 
he was a director of the London and 
North - Western Railway Company, 
though not for a very long time, and as 
a director in charge of the Bill which 
had been before the House he was bound 
to do his duty in endeavouring to get it 
passed. His pecuniary interest in the 
company was not a very large one, and 
it dated back to a time long before he 
became a director. With reference to 
the remark of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Carnarvon as to his moving 
the Closure, he wished to assure the 
House that he did not take that step 
with any desire to shut out any com- 
plaints which might be made, but because 
he thought the question had been 
thoroughly exhausted, and in the in- 
terests of the business of the House. 
[Cheers and counter cheers.) If by his 
action he had interfered with the right 
of any hon. Gentleman to bring any 
question in connection with this Bill 


before the House, he could only express 


his regret. He would, however, venture 
to say that he did not think a discussion 
on the Second Reading of a Bill of this 
sort was at all a convenient time for 
bringing forward questions of detail— 
[ ‘Oh !’ |—which he would be very glad 
to consider in an impartial and even 
conciliatory spirit if the opportunity 
arose, either at the board of the London 
and North-Western Company or else- 
where. He now placed himself entirely 
in the hands of the House. 


The hon. Baronet then withdrew. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.) rising immediately afterwards, 
said, the question which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carnarvon had started in connec- 
tion with the vote given by his hon. 
Friend was not new to the House. 
From time to time it occurred to hon. 
Gentlemen to raise the question of whe- 
ther a director of a company should or 
should not be allowed to record his vote 
in connection with a private Bill in 
which his company was interested, and 
the House had decided almost uniformly 
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that such vote should not be disallowed. 
He thought the action of the House in 
that respect had been wise. What the 
House had got to guard against was cor- 
ruption. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and ‘‘ Oh !’’} 
If there was anything more than corrup- 
tion he did not know what it was—cor- 
ruption or the suspicion of corruption. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Personal in- 
terest. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that personal interest, if it 
influenced an hon. Member’s vote in a 
public matter, was corruption, and he 
knew of nothing more clearly corrupt 
than that a man who was sent to the 
House to do public duties should allow 
his vote to be influenced by those private 
interests. [Cheers.| It was not relevant 
whether an hon. Member was or was 
not a director of a company. [Cries of 
‘Oh !’’] How could it be relevant ? 
An hon. Member who was a director of 
a company got fees as a director, and his 
fees were not increased in prosperous 
times, nor were they diminished if the 
company was not prosperous. [Cries of 
**Oh!’’ and laughter.| Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had a larger acquaintance 
—{‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and laughter|—with 
questions connected with directorships 
than he had, for he had never had the 
advantage to serve upon a board— 
cheers|\—and he might, therefore, have 
readily fallen into some error as to the 
method in which directors’ fees were 
arranged. But surely he was not wrong 
in saying that the emoluments of a . 
director of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company would not 
be increased if this Bill passed, and 
would not be diminished if the Bill were 
thrown out. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’?] Under 
these circumstances it was perfectly clear 
that if the vote of his hon. Friend were 
attacked, it ought not to be attacked 
because he was a director of the com- 
pany, but because he was a shareholder. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If that was ad- 
mitted, were they going to cross-examine 
all the gentlemen who took part in the 
late Division as to whether or not they 
had got shares in the company? Evi- 
dently, the House of Commons would 
be taking upon itself a task which it was 
incapable of performing if it drove the 
doctrine of private interest in industrial 
concerns to the extent of saying that no 
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man, however little interested in any 
industrial concern, was to give any vote 
in this House by which the fortunes of 
that concern might be influenced. Was 
a Member for a Lancashire town, who 
happened to be a cotton spinner, to give 
no vote on the question of the Indian 
import duties? [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. LOUGH : It would be better if 
he did not. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY asked, was a Member who was 
either a mortgagee or an owner of land 
never to give a vote on anything touch- 
ing land? ‘Was a solicitor never to give 
a vote on any subject by which the in- 
terests of the great body of solicitors 
might be affected directly or indirectly ? 
Was no lawyer ever to give a vote upon 
any Bill which, if it passed, might in- 
crease litigation—|/aughter|—or which 
might be so modified, as, perhaps, under 
some circumstances, to diminish the 
emoluments which might be legitimately 
expected by that honourable profession 
by their appearance in Court? They 
could not drive this doctrine of personal 
interest to the extent which the hon. 
Member who moved the Motion, or the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who 
Let the 


seconded it, attempted to do. 
House remember that this had nothing 


to do with directorships. It had simply 
to do with the holding of shares, and, 
unless the House was prepared to lay 
down the doctrine that the holding of 
shares was to preclude any Gentleman 
from voting on a Bill which directly or 
indirectly might affect the business in 
which he had shares, then he thought the 
vote of his hon. Friend ought to be 
allowed. It was not necessary for him 
to weary the House by dealing with 
precedents, but it did so happen that 
there was almost an exactly similar ques- 
tion raised with regard to another director 
of the same company Mr. David Plunket, 
as he then was, under almost exactly 
similar circumstances. His vote was 
challenged as his hon. Friend’s vote 
had been, and the House, having listened 
to the arguments on both sides, decided 
by a large majority that Mr. David 
Plunket’s vote should be allowed. 
Under these circumstances it appeared 


to him they had both reason and _ prece- | 
dent on their side, and he hoped the | 
House would not consent to disallow the! 


vote, and would not, therefore, agree to 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 
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the Motion which had been made from 
the opposite side of the House. [ Cheers, 
*Mr. R. B. HALDANE (H linge 
said, he could not help thinking that the 
question which came before the House, 
not for the first time, was one of a larger 
general interest than that which was in- 
volved in the mere question of whether 
the hon. Baronet ought to have voted, 
Of the hon. Baronet, he must say at 
once that, knowing him as he did, and 
having a high respect for his personal 
character, he did not for a moment be- 
lieve that he would have voted if he had 
in the least conceived that it was wrong 
to do so. But the question which the 
House had to decide was the question 
which was raised upon this action, and 
he did think it would be well if they 
could come to some distinct understand- 
ing as to what their course was to be 
upon future occasions. As he under- 
stood the rule, it was simply this, that 
no Member was to vote on any matter 
in which he had a direct personal 
pecuniary interest, and what that meant, 
and whether in a particular case he had 
such an interest, was a question which 
was left to be decided by the House. 
Obviously, in that state ot things, the 
House had to consider each case, and 
the House had to determine whether the 
case was one in which it was desirable 
that hon. Members should give their 
vote. This question had come before 
them more than once, and it had always 
been left to the House to determine 
whether, having regard to the circum 
stances of the case, it was one within the 
rule. In the present instance they had 
the bare proposition put before the 
House by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that the mere fact of being a 
director, and that having an admitted 
interest as a shareholder besides, was not 
a sufficient reason for disqualification. 
He wanted to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman put that as an abstract 
proposition. Take the case of a com- 
pany in which a director, who was 4 
Member of this House, had got a very 
large pecuniary interest—a very largenum- 
ber of the shares, it might be almost the 
whole of the shares. Would he, in that 
case, coming here as a director, be a per- 
son whom the House would say had no 
pecuniary interest in the matter? It 
was obvious that in all cases it was one 
of degree, and, if one of degree, it surely 
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was not expedient that the rule should 
be left in a state of ambiguity. It was 
surely far better that they should lay 
down some principle, and it seemed to 
him especially desirable that they should 
do so, having regard to the feelings that 
had arisen not only inside but outside 
the House on the question of the votes 
of the directors of the water companies 
upon the recent Bills. It seemed to him 
it would be convenient that the House 
should make a precedent upon this occa- 
sion, and that the precedent should be 
to the effect, though it was probable 
there would be exceptions, that no per- 
son who was a director or shareholder 
might give a vote in a case in which a 
Bill which he was promoting was before 
the House. The hon. Baronet had told 
them—and this seemed to him to make 
it essential that some rule of the kind 
should be instituted—that he rose in his 
place to promote this Bill because it was 
his duty, not as a Member of the House, 
but as a director of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company. 
The position of a Member of that House 
was a sacred one. It was a position of 


trust, and he was not sent there by his 


constituents to promote Bills for com- 
panies or corporations. As there was 
absolutely no rule to govern these cases, 
and as the House had treated it essenti- 
ally as a matter to be determined on 
the circumstances of each case, he did 
think that they would be acting wisely, 
without imputing anything to the hon. 
Baronet, if they took advantage of 
that occasion to make a precedent. 
Arule ought to be laid down that no 
Member who was a director or share- 
holder in a company should vote upon a 
question relating to a Bill which he came 
into the House for the purpose of pro- 
moting, and a precedent to that effect 
might certainly be established on the 
present occasion, especially as the House 
was badly off for guidance in such cases. 
A vote given under the circumstances of 
the present case ought not to be recog- 
nised, and the House could lay down 
@ precedent without making any reflec- 
tion on the right hon. Baronet. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: On a point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, is it in the power of the House 
by any vote given on this Motion to lay 
down any principle with regard to our 
future guidance ; in other words, would 
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not any vote we give be strictly confined 
to the merits of the case before us? Could 
it possibly have the effect suggested by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman 4 

*Mr. HALDANE: On the point of 
order, Sir, is it not open to us, as a re- 
sult of the general Debate, to lay down 
a precedent which will be of value in 
clearly determining future cases ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is the more 
correct definition. It is a precedent 
that may be laid down, but whether 
that precedent is converted into a prin- 
ciple must depend on the House. 

Mr. LOUGH said, that probably 
every Member of the House would be 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not made a good defence against the 
Motion. [Cries of “Oh!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that he was 
inexperienced in those matters, and not 
a few Members felt glad, with himself, 
that the House of Commons should be 
led by one who had had no such experi- 
ence. [“ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. 
Gentleman could have made no remark 
which more displayed that want of ex- 
perience than when he said that, in this 
case at least, the hon. Baronet had no 
direct interest in voting, because the 
fees of a director of the London and 
North-Western Company would not be 
affected by the Bill. It was well known 
that directors in connection with some 
of the great railway companies received 
fees amounting to upwards of £5,000 a 
year. (Oh, oh!” and cheers.]} 

THe FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY : The hon. Member has mistaken 
what I said. I believe that I at first 
laid down too wide a proposition relating 
to directors generally, but I restricted 
that afterwards by saying that the 
directors of the London and North- 
Western Company certainly did not 
have their emoluments increased by any 
increase in the dividends or decreased 
by any diminution of the dividends. 
[Cheers and cries of “Oh!”] 

Mr. LOUGH said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had had more experience 
he would have known that the very first 
thing that suffered—in an honest com- 
pany, at least—was the directors’ fees. 
If the earnings of the company went 
down the fees decreased, if the earnings 
increased the fees went up. He desired 
to associate himself entirely with the re- 
mark of a previous speaker, that he had 
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no idea in taking part in this discussion 
of making any charge against the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North-West 
Manchester. He had often felt very 
keenly on this matter since he had been 
a Member of the House, and he could 
not refrain from supporting the Motion. 
There was, he thought, a loose feeling in 
the House with regard to limited com- 
panies. It seemed to be thought that 
if one could get behind the shelter of a 
limited company he was not so directly 
interested pecuniarily as if the under- 
taking was a private or personal one. 
But this was an error. There was a 
growing feeling that they had too much 
of this director business in the House of 
Commons, and the flagrant case of the 
London water companies, through which 
millions had been added to the property 
of those having seats in the House by 
the decisions of the House, ought to be 
fresh in the minds of hon. Members on 
the present occasion. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
There was no need for the adoption of 
any drastic course, but the House might 
at least express the opinion that it would 
be better if directors did not vote on 
Bills affecting their companies. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”| So far as he was concerned he 
would go a step farther, and apply the 
same rule to shareholders. There were 
many admirable instances of Members 
of that House refraining from voting on 
questions in which they were pecuniarily 
interested, and there was one case in 
which an eminent lawyer had sacrificed 
£10,000 a year in order to keep his 
hands clean in that respect. This was 
not a Party question, and he trusted it 
would not be made so. He perfectly 
remembered the precedent which had 
been referred to by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and he thought at the 
time, and still thought, it would have 
been better if that vote had been dis- 
allowed. The present case was similar 
in most respects, and he urged that it 
was an excellent opportunity to lay 
down a precedent for action in future 
cases of the kind. 

Sr EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) said, he entirely agreed 
with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Haddington that some rule 
should be established on the matter with 
which they were now dealing. But he 
ventured to think that such a rule was 
laid down in the case of Mr. David 


Mr. Lough. 
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Plunket, to which the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Leader of the House had already 
referred. On that occasion Mr. Plunket 
took part in a Debate and voted in the 
Division on a London and North 
Western Railway Bill. The question 
was raised as to whether his Vote ought 
not to be disallowed, and the House 
decided by 254 to 36 against disallowing 
it. So far, therefore, as any precedent, 
or rule, could be established by decision 
of the House, a decision was then given 
in the most emphatic terms, upon which 
decision the hon. Member for Manchester 
had acted, and it was now proposed, 
practically and publicly, to censure him 
for doing that which he had done in 
accordance with a recent and strong de- 
cision of the House. 

*Mr. HALDANE: I remember that 
case perfectly well, but in the present 
case—and this was the distinction I 
made—the hon. Baronet stated that he 
had come here to take charge of the Bill, 
and he specifically said that he did so in 
order to do his duty as a director of the 
North Western Company. 

Sir E. CLARKE said that that 
established no distinction. The question 
was one of interest. His hon. and learned 
Friend said that the hon. Baronet’s 
vote was given, not as a Member of the 
House but as a director of the company. 
But it was impossible to divide in that 
way the motives that actuated a Mem- 
ber. If the hon. Baronet had not been 
a director he would probably have given 
the same vote on public grounds. It 
was, therefore, impossible to say that he 
had voted as a director only and not in 
the public interest as a Member. In a 
similar way it was impossible to draw a 
distinction between a shareholder and a 
director, and yet the interest of a director 
in an undertaking might be much 
smaller than that of a shareholder. It 
was possible, therefore, that there might 
be Members of the House who had 
a larger interest in the North Western 
Company as shareholders than the 
hon. Baronet had as a director. He 
submitted that in the case of Mr. Plun- 
ket the House had already laid down a 
rule of action in such cases, that that rule 
should be followed on the present occa- 
sion, and that the Motion should be 
rejected. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he trusted 
the House would rise above the political 
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prejudice that had been imported into 
the Debate, and any commercial interests 
that might operate with Gentlemen on 
either side. The feeling of the people 
outside towards the House of Commons 
was considerably diminishing, and it was 
because a suspicion had grown up that it 
had in recent years become too frequently 
the rendezvous of guinea pigs, and of 
railway, and gas, and water company 
directors. [Cheers and laughter.| He 
ventured to say that that was the opinion 
of the man in the street, and he thought 
the fact made the passing of such a Mo- 
tion as that now proposed absolutely 
necessary. He also thought the Gov- 
ernment ought to give some promise 
that the whole question relating to hon. 
Members voting on matters in which 
they had a pecuniary interest should be 
reconsidered, with the view to laying 
down some definite rule in the matter 
for the future guidance of the House. 
There was not a single vestry, parish, 
town or county council, or one of the 
40,000 local governing institutions in 
the country which did not consider it a 
municipally disqualifying act for a man 
to speak, and above all to vote, in favour 
of any scheme in which he had a direct 
personal interest. And before a Member 
of the House could sit upon a railway, 
gas, tramway, or water Bill upstairs, he 
had practically to declare that in the 
subject-matter that would come before 
him he had no private interest whatever. 
He saw no reason why the House should 
not more religiously apply such a prin- 
ciple, so far as its Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings were concerned. There were 
better instances. No magistrate could 
vote in respect of a licence for a 
public house in which he was pecuniarily 
interested, and to the eternal credit of 
our judiciary no Judge would think of 
giving a decision in any case in which 
he had even ‘indirectly a pecuniary or 
any other interest. The legal encyclo- 
pedia (Mr. T. M. Healy) who sat on his 
right informed him there were many 
cases in which Judges had been under 
the common law disabled to give deci- 
sions on ordinary rating and assessment 
appeals, and that frequently it had been 
the practice of municipal corporations in 
Ireland and elsewhere to remove that 
disablement, so that the Judges should 
have the opportunity of exercising their 
judicial duties without fear or suspicion. 
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He was surprised the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth should put a 
matter like this on the ground of votes. 
It was a question whether the director 
of a railway company should choose 
between the private interests of the 
monopoly he served by moving or 
supporting a Bill, or the duty imposed 
upon him as the representative of the 
constituency which sent him to the 
House by their votes. When the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
introduced the Bill which practically 
deprived London of water from Wales 
for 50 years, who were the Members 
who sat behind him? They sat as the 
song says, ‘“‘ Nineteen jolly boys all in a 
row.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man must not go into a detailed history 
of a previous case. 

Mr. BURNS said, he had said suffi- 
cient on that point and would turn to 
the remarks of the Leader of the House, 
whom they all honoured, because, in 
such matters as this, he was above 
suspicion. He desired, however, in good 
temper and with great respect, to traverse 
the distinction the right hon. Gentle- 
man attempted to make. It was frivolous 
of the First Lord of the Treasury to put 
the case of a man with a cotton mill 
discussing in the House such things 
as import duties. They would not be 
inclined to press a disqualification upon 
a joint-owner of a cotton-mill who had a 
perfect right to discuss abstract fiscal, 
legislative or economic restrictions upon 
the development of the trade in which 
he was interested through his mill ; but, 
if a cotton-mill proprietor in India came 
here and wanted to palm off on the 
House of Commons an antiquated cotton 
mill to the detriment of the Indian ryots, 
they would be able to bring some 
pressure upon him. It was frivolous, 
too, to suggest that a mortgagee in land 
would have no right to vote on land 
questions, and that a lawyer would not be 
able to bring in a Bill, the result of 
which would be to increase his fees. 
The scandal of the present state of things 
was very great. The Liberal Unionists 
in the House had an average of 4} com- 
panies per man, the Tories an average 
of 2} companies per man, the Liberals 
an average of 1} per man, and the 86 
Irishmen had to their eternal honour 
only 4 companies amongst them. There 
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was one Labour Member who had a joint 
interest in a Friendly Society that could 
not be called a company at all. It was 
said that he was disqualified from sitting 
on the Committee to consider the print- 
ing contracts because, before he became 
a Member of the House, some printers 
somewhere sent him £10 towards his 
election expenses. He had resigned his 
seat on the Committee before that allega- 
tion was made, but the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Austin) resigned in con- 
sequence of it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Mem- 
ber was really travelling very far from 
the vote of the hon. Member for 
Manchester. 

Mr. BURNS said he merely wished 
to add that had he not already resigned, 
he would have done so rather than any 
suspicion should rest upon him. The 
British House of Commons had saved 
itself from the breath of suspicion and 
corruption that had brought down many 
legislative assemblies and ruined many 
political and Parliamentary institutions, 
and put in their place autocracies and 
dictatorships. Because he believed there 
were too many directors of companies in 
that House he would support the Reso- 
lution. It was bad enough that Empires 
should be swept on one side through 
being governed by the lost tribes of 
Israel, but good-bye might be said to the 
future of a House when it was governed 
by the forty thieves. [A laugh. | 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY 
(Cornwall, Bodmin) said the question 
whether Members who were shareholders 
in or directors of a limited company 
should vote was a very important one, 
but in connection with it there was a 
still more important question which was 
well worthy of being raised, and that 
was whether a person who was a share- 
holder in or a director of a limited com- 
pany was capable of sitting in the House 
if the limited company had a contract 
with the Government. The London and 
North Western Company had a contract 
for carrying mails with the Government. 
Would the proceedings this afternoon 
and the conclusion they would arrive at 
in any way help to settle that question? 

Mr. W. Fietp: “Certainly.”] The hon. 

ember imagined they were going to 
disallow the vote which the 
Baronet the Member for Manchester had 
given in accordance with numerous or 


Mr. Burns. 
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innumerable precedents. [Mr. Fietp: 
‘We must make a beginning some time.” 
They could not settle the principle by a 
chance vote. The hon. Member who 
first called attention to this case relied 
on a precedent which he thought was on 
all fours. He recalled to their recollec- 
tion the case of the Mombasa Railwa 
in which certain votes were disallowed. 
There was a great difference between 
the two cases. In the Mombasa case 
the Vote of the House was a Vote of 
public money to be given to the company, 
This was not at all a case of the same 
character. Whenever a case like the 
present had been raised the House had 
decided, whether rightly or wrongly, not 
to disturb the vote of the person who was 
a shareholder or director ; conscious of 
the extreme difficulty of drawing a line, 
they had left it to the Members con- 
cerned to determine whether or not the 
votes should be given. Practically, the 
House had refused to interfere in the 
matter. He thought it unworthy of the 
hon. and learned Member for Hadding- 
tonshire to pick up the words of 
the hon, Member for Manchester and 
twist them into a meaning they did not 
bear. He regretted that his hon. Friend 
zllowed himself to stoop to the argument 
he used. 

Mr. HALDANE said his right hon. 
Friend misapprehended him. He quoted 
the expressions because they represented 
what was the case. The hon. Member 
for Manchester was in charge of the Bill, 
and his name was on the back of it. 
He did not make any imputation on the 
hon. Baronet ; in fact, he expressly said 
he had the highest regard for his charac- 
ter. [‘ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. COURTNEY said he could 
understand that, but still his hon. Friend 
did use the language. Now, with respect 
to the question raised, one result of the 
discussion would be to deepen the sus- 
picion that many Members must have 
that it was desirable to remove this kind 
of work from the House altogether. 
[Cheers.| He wanted to point out for 
the immediate consideration of the House 
that that particular Debate, if pushed to 
a conclusion, would certainly end in the 
confirmation of the right of the hon. 
Member to give his vote. But at the 
same time it did open this alarming pros- 
pect before them—that every time 4 
railway Bill appeared and a vote was 
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taken upon it somebody might get up 
and move to disallow the vote. [Opposi- 
tion cheers, and A voicE—“So much the 
better!”] He thought it desirable to 
prevent such an occupation of the time 
of the House. [‘ Hear, hear!”] There- 
fore, he would suggest that the Leader of 
the House might consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to consider this 
matter, so that a principle might be 
established to guide them. He thought 
the present Motion might be withdrawn 
onthe understanding that his right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House con- 
sented to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider this very important, 
delicate, and almost momentous question 
affecting the characters of Members of 
the House and the conduct of its busi- 
ness. [‘‘ Hear, hear !” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tat TREA- 
SURY said he should be very glad to 
appoint a Committee on the general ques- 
tio. [Cheers.] Whether that commit- 
tee or any committee could find a solution 
he did not pretend to forecast, but it 
would be well to have a matter which 
had more than once exercised the feelings 
of the House thoroughly threshed out. 
On the part of the Government, there- 
fore, he was prepared to assent to the 
appointment of a Committee. [Cheers.] 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said under 
these circumstances he should withdraw 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (LRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“ That the Bill be now read a Second time.”’ 


Mr. T. M. HEALY rose to speak, 
when, 


THe SECRETARY vo tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussEtt, Tyrone, 8.) obtained leave to 
withdraw the Motion. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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NOTICES OF MOTION. 


OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL LIST. 
Captain Herpert JesseL (St. Pan- 
cras, S.), To call attention to the 
case of the Officers of the General List : 
and to move a Resolution.—T7wuesday, 
12th May.| 


EDUCATION FEE GRANT. 

Mr. Catpwett (Lanark, Mid), To 
call attention to the allocation of the 
Education Fee Grant; and to move a 
Resolution.—[ Tuesday, 12th May.| 


COURTS OF SUMMARY JURISDICTION. 

Mr. Henry J. Wison (York, 
Holmfirth), To call attention to the pro- 
cedure in Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion; and to move a_ Resolution.— 
[ Tuesday, 12th May. | 


EDUCATION FEE GRANT. 

Mr. J. P. Farretzt (Cavan, W.), To 
call attention to the School Fee Grant 
difference between England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; and to move a Resolution. 
—( Tuesday, 12th May.| 


DURATION OF SPEECHES. 

Major Rascn (Essex, 8.E.), This 
day four weeks to call attention to the 
duration of speeches in this House. 
[ Laughter. | 





FOREIGN GOODS (PREVENTION OF 
FRAUD) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
{25th March] deferred till To-morrow. 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 
Report from the Select Committee 
brought up, and read; Report to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.—[No. 
140.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 140.] 


NEW WRIT. 

For the County of Kerry (North Kerry 
Division), v. Thomas Sexton, esquire 
(Chiltern Hundreds).—(Captain Done- 
lan.) 
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QUESTIONS. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENT COLLECTION). 
Mr. J. W. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 

Hyde) : I beg to ask the Vice President 

of the Committee of Council on Educa- 

tion, whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that a most interesting 
collection of old and curious musical 
instruments is offered for sale at Ghent ; 
and, whether, seeing that the present 
collection at South Kensington is very 
incomplete, he will consider the advis- 
ability of utilising a portion of the 
amount provided in the Estimates for 
the purchase of works of art in securing 

a portion of the Ghent collection ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The Committee of Council 
have already received information as to 
this sale; but they do not consider it 
advisable to make purchases there, in 
view of the already crowded state of the 
Museum and the wants of other branches. 


POSTE RESTANTE. 

Mr. H. H. BEMROSE (Derby): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if his attention has been called to the 
fact that betting agents are in the habit 
of advertising in the newspapers for 
clients to address their letters, remit- 
tances and telegrams to them at the post 


offices of various towns during the week | 


of their race meetings ; and, whether the 


Postmaster General will consider if steps 


can be taken to prevent a continuance 
of it? 

Tue SECRETARY To tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Preston) : 
Letters addressed “ Poste Restante” to 
initials or to names obviously fictitious 
are at once sent to the Returned Letter 
Office. 
delivered to’ the owners on application, 


and the Department could not distinguish | 


between betting agents and other persons 
who may temporarily visit a town and 
require the accommodation of the Poste 
Restante. Nor could its officers be left 
with the discretion of distinguishing 
between betting and other telegrams. 


{COMMONS} 





(Deer-keeper ). 
LIGHT RAILWAYS (EGYPT). 
Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, whether the Government have 
approved certain plans for the con- 
struction of Light Railways in Egypt, 
the principle on which these railways 
are to be constructed being that the 
Egyptian Government guarantee a cer- 
tain interest on the capital, which will 
not have tobe paidas the lines may become 
remunerative ; and, if so, whether it will 
be possible for the Standing Committee 
on Trade, to which the English Light 
Railways Bill has been referred, to make 
such alterations in the financial pro- 
posals of that Bill as would bring it into 
conformity with the Egyptian plan ? 


THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARDor 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircute, Croydon): 
The hon. Member probably refers, in the 
first portion of his Question, to the 
Light Railway mentioned in Lord 
Cromer’s last Report (see Egypt No. 1, 
1896, p. 12). The m:iter is one which 
concerns the Egyptian Government 
alone, and Her Majesty’s Government 
were not consulted as to the plans for the 
railway or the terms of the concession. 
I anticipate that the Light Railways 
Bill will be in Committee the day after 
to-morrow, and the Government will then 
be prepared to give their views on the 
question of guarantee. 
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GREENWICH PARK (DEER-KEEPER). 





But letters duly addressed are 


*Lorpv HUGH CECIL (Greenwich): 
|I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Mr. J. Jordan, 
lately deer-keeper in Greenwich Park; 
and, whether the Treasury are prepared 
to concede Mr. Jordan abolition terms 
on his retirement ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Power to grant 
abolition terms is strictly limited by the 
Superannuation Act to cases in which re- 
tirement results in both efficiency and 
economy. The Treasury will grant to 
‘Mr. Jordan the full abolition addition 
(if any) consistent with the above statu- 
tory limitation. I am not, however, 
‘satisfied that any saving is shown by 
|the reorganisation, though, no doubt, 
there will be greater efficiency. 
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EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India, whether the Govern- 
ment intend to bring troops from India to 
Suakim or elsewhere to join in the Egyptian 
Expedition ; and, whether he will secure 
that no part of the expenses is laid upon 
the Indian Exchequer ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce Hamitrton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I have no reason to 
believe that the Egyptian army will 
prove inadequate to the task it has in 
hand; and, until such assistance’ as. is 
suggested in the question is required, it 
is obviously premature to discuss the 
incidence of its cost. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the Government intend to in- 
troduce a Bill dealing with secondary 
education in Scotland at an early date ; 
and, if not, whether they will appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
subject, as was done in the case of 


England ? 
*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
Cuartes Pearson, Edinburgh and 


St. Andrew’s Universities): The Gov- 
ernment do not intend at present to 
introduce a Bill dealing with secondary 
education in Scotland, nor do they think 
that any good purpose would be served 
by the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the subject. 


CHURCH CATECHISM IN BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 
*Me. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is 
aware that in September and November 
1888 the Education Department com- 
pelled a number of school boards in 
whose schools the doctrinal portions of 
the Church Catechism were taught to 
abandon the practice; and whether, 
although the Department last year 
adopted the same course in regard to 
certain schools named in Appendix ITI. 
to the Return of 1895, and in doing so 
stated that the question was, not whether 
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instruction in the Catechism was com- 
plained of or not, but whether the 
requirements of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause had been complied with, it is 
now to be understood that the Depart- 
ment will not take similar action in 
regard to other school boards using the 
Catechism unless complaint be made 
by some aggrieved person? 

Sirk JOHN GORST : In 1888, letters 
were written to school boards which 
taught the Church Catechism advisiag 
them which parts were not distinctive of 
a religious denomination. In 1895, a 
correspondence took place with certain 
school boards teaching the Church 
Catechism which is to be found in the 
Return to which the Question refers. 
The Committee of Council do not con- 
sider that it is necessary to take any 
further action at present, but they would 
hesitate to express their intentions in 
the formulary suggested to them by the 
Question. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I do 
not understand the right hon. Gentleman 
to deny that the Committee of Council 
have taken action in these cases ? 

Sir J. GORST: Oh, yes, they have 
taken proper action, but the hon. Gen- 
tleman asks whether they have compelled 
a number of school boards to abandon 
the practice. No, Sir, they did not 
compel the school boards to abandon the 
practice, but they told them what the 
law was and the school boards observed 
it. 
*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: May 
I ask whether a different course is to be 
pursued in the future ? 

Sir J. GORST: I cannot answer 
hypothetical questions. If it is necessary 
to correspond with school boards, of 
course they will be corresponded with, 
but I cannot undertake to say what will 
be done in any individual case. The 
incident is now closed and the school 
boards have been corresponded with and 
their attention has been called to the 
Jaw. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: Has 
the right hon. Gentleman corresponded 
with all the school boards mentioned in 
the Return ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The difference 
between the hon. Member and myself 
is this. He assumes that the law has 
been broken. I assume that the law 
has been observed, and I will not accuse 
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the managers of schools of breaking the 
law unless there is some prima facie 
evidence to show that they have broken 
it. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS : Does 
not the Return itself show that the 
school boards have violated the law ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
That will appear from the Return. 
Notice should be given of any further 
Questions. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): May I ask whether, in this 
correspondence any intimation was given 
to the school boards that the grants 
might be withdrawn, in the case of 
the practice not being abandoned ? 

Sir J. GORST : I cannot speak with- 
out the correspondence. 


Boards of Guardians 


CHANNEL MAIL SERVICE. 

Sik HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if it is 
a fact that the Day Mail Service 
between Dover and Calais, which flies 
the French flag and is manned by 
French seamen, is entirely paid for by 
France ; while the Night Mail Service, 
which flies the Union Jack, is paid for 
by Her Majesty's Government; and, 
if British sailors are mainly employed 
on the latter. 

Mr. HANBURY: It is a fact that 
the Day Mail Service between Dover 
and Calais is entirely paid for by 
France, and is performed by vessels 
flying the French flag and manned by 
French crews, and that the Night Mail 
Service is paid for by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and is performed by vessels 
flying the British flag and manned by 
British crews. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (ATTENDANCE 
OF ACCUSED PERSONS.) 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
if he is aware that Mr. E. 8. Finnigan, 
Coronor for Belfast, recently complained 
about the practice in Ireland under 
which prisoners charged with offences 
connected with the deaths of persons 
upon whom inquests were to be held 
are not allowed to be present at such 
inquests, except by the issue of writ of 


Sir John Gorst. 
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Habeas Corpus ; and (2) whether, seeing 
that it is a rule of the Home Office 
that prisoners in England, detained in 
similar circumstances, must receive noti- 
fication of the dates of the holding of 
inquests by which their liberties are 
affected, and may attend thereat and 
give evidence should they desire to do 
so, he will state whether there is any 
reason why the law in both countries 
should not be alike ; and, if not, will he 
endeavour to have extended to Ireland 
the practice in these cases which is fol- 
lowed in England ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba rovr, 
Leeds, Central) : I am aware of the fact 
referred to in the first paragraph. A 
prisoner cannot be produced in Ireland 
at a Coroner’s inquisition without a writ 
of Habeas Corpus, obtained by him or 
by the Crown. In England the law is 
different, as, under the 16 Vic., Cap. 30, 
sec. 9, which does not extend to Ireland, 
a prisoner may be brought up on the 
Warrant of the Secretary of State. I 
have never heard of a complaint being 
made by, or on behalf of, a_ prisoner, 
that an opportunity was not afforded to 
him of giving evidence at a Coroner’s 
inquest in Ireland as to an offence for 
which he was in custody, and in the 
absence of evidence that the existing 
practice is detrimental to the interests 
of prisoners, I see no reason for an 
alteration of the law as suggested. 


PARISH CHARITY DOLE. 

Sirk CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple): I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for Thirsk, as representing 
the Charity Commission, whether the 
trustees of a parish charity, who are 
appointed by the council of the parish, 
can grant a dole therefrom to one of 
the parish councillors ? 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk): The trustees can grant 
such a dole if the parish councillor to 
whom it is granted is not himself 
trustee of the charity. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS (CO-OPTED 
MEMBERS). 
Caprain BETHELL (York, ER. 
Holderness) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, when 
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those boards of guardians of which one- 
third of the members retire annually, 
should next elect their co-opted mem- 
bers 4 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
Question is not one which the Local 
Government Board are empowered to 
decide; but they have stated that, in 
their opinion, the term of office of an 
additional guardian, elected under Sub- 
section 7 of Section 20 of the Local 
Government Act, 1894, is three years. 


MILITARY PAUPERS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether he has any 
objection to give a Return of the num- 
ber of soldiers who served in the British 
Army, and who are now in the work- 
houses of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
in receipt of outdoor relief from the 
rates } 

*THueE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The information 
necessary for such a Return is at present 
in course of collection from the several 
Poor Law Authorities ; when completed, 
there will be no objection to its pre- 
sentation to Parliament. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 

.Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg 
toask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, (1) whether he will lay upon the Table 
a copy of Her Most Gracious Majesty’s 
Warrant, issued in 1868, commanding 
that a number of old soldiers, 400 in 
number, who had served in the Penin- 
sula and Waterloo, and who were then 
(1868) paupers, should get pensions of 
ls. 6d. per day ; and, (2) whether the 
Government will direct Her Majesty’s 
attention to the fact that there are a 
large number of soldiers who gave Her 
Majesty faithful service now in the 
Wworkhouses of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with the view of commending 
them to Her Majesty’s consideration 1 

*Mr. BRODRICK : The warrant re- 
ferred to, of which I lay a copy on the 
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after the last campaign included in its 
action. As I stated yesterday, the 
number of men engaged in campaigns 
before 1860 now alive is very large 
and vastly in excess of the Peninsula 
veterans included in the warrant of 
1874, and to renew it would involve 
enormous expenditure. 

*Captrain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the spectacle of old Irish soldiers 
ending their days in the Irish work- 
houses is not likely to have a deterrent 
effect on recruiting in Ireland ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : The hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
paragraph of the Question. 

*Mr. BRODRICK : The reply to that 
paragraph is involved in the statement 
that the number is too large to under- 
take the course suggested. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: Is not 
that a question for Her Majesty herself? 
I have no doubt that Her Majesty in 
her generosity would accede to it. 

*Mr. BRODRICK : In these matters 
Her Majesty acts on the opinion of her 
confidential advisers. 


CROWN LANDS (COLONIES). 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, if he has 
received a memorial from certain Indians 
resident in Durban and Zululand, to the 
effect that regulations have been made in 
selling Crown lands in the townships of 
Kondweni and Eshowe, in Zululand, to 
the effect that only persons of European 
birth and descent shall be allowed to 
purchase them, and that a condition of 
purchase shall be that they shall never 
be transferred to any other persons but 
such Europeans on pain of forfeiture to 
the Crown ; and, if so, will he at once 
order such alteration and amendment in 
these regulations as shall enable lands in 
a Crown Colony to be purchased by any 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, regardless of 
race or colour distinctions ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I would ask the hon. 
Member to refer to the answer which I 
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10th instant to a Question substantially 
similar to his which was asked by the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green. To 
that answer I have at present nothing 


to add. 


Military Operations 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has 
received a copy of a resolution adopted 
at a largely attended meeting in Clones 
on 24th January 1895, at which a reso- 
lution was passed approving of the views 
expressed by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone before the Morley Com- 
mittee on the propriety and justice of 
admitting mill owners who have farms 
attached to their mills to the position of 
agricultural tenants; and, will the 
Government give effect to this in the 
passing of the Irish Land Bill ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


resolution referred to does not appear to 
have been brought under my notice. 
The Land Bill will be in the hands of 
the hon. Member in a day or two. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, (1) whether 
any steps have been taken to ascertain if 
the uprising of the Natives in Matabele- 
land has been due to anything in the 
relations that have been established be- 
tween them and the Chartered Company 
of South Africa that may have acted 
injuriously to the Natives, or may be 
deemed by them to have so acted, with a 
view to put an end to the present unfor- 
tunate state of things in that country, 
by the offer of the removal of all legi- 
timate grievances ; and, (2) whether the 
200 Soudanese that are stated to have 
arrived in Matabeleland were brought 
there by the Chartered Company ; and, 
if so, with what object ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Up to 
the present time I have no reason to 
believe that the rising in Matabeleland 
is due to any mismanagement by the 
Chartered Company. Of course, our 
present object and desire is to put down 
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full Report on the causes of the rising, 
I have at present no information in 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion ; but I have directed an inquiry to 
be made by the High Commissioner on 
the subject. In the meantime I would 
say that the British Vice-Consul at 
Beira, of whom we have made inquiries, 
stated that Mr. Rhodes was only accom- 
panied by his secretary and his servant. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman know whether 
these are Dervishes? [Laughter.| 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
know whether they exist at all. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): Is it not probable that these 
200 black Soudanese said to have landed 
at Beira for the South Africa Company, 
are the 200 black Soudanese who landed 
at Mombasa about whom questions have 
been previously asked in the last few 
weeks ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : It is per- 
fectly impossible for me to say who they 
are. I see in the newspapers that Mr. 
Rhodes is accompanied by 200 Soudanese. 
I inquire of the British Vice-Consul at 
Beira, and he has no information of 
them. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE 


SOUDAN. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—(1) whether any Indian troops 
of Her Majesty are under orders to go 
the Soudan ; and (2) whether, if troops 
of Her Majesty are employed either to 
defend that portion of the Soudan now 
occupied by Egyptian troops, or to 
replace any other portion of it now 
governed by the Kailifa under the rule 
of Egypt, the cost will be defrayed by 
Egypt or by this country ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): The first part of the Ques- 
tion has already been answered in the 
negative by the Secretary of State for 
India. In reply to the second, should 
it be found necessary to employ British 
troops beyond Wady Halfa, the cost of 


the rising as quickly as possible. [‘ Hear, | such operations will be a matter for con- 


hear ! ”] 


As soon as that is done I shall | sideration and discussion between the 


instruct Sir Richard Martin to make a British and Indian Governments. 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand that no action will be taken until 
the House has an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing on the matter ? 

Mr. CURZON: No such inference 
can be drawn from the reply in the form 
in which I have given it. | Laughter. ] 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs—(1), 
whether the 9th Lancers are under 
orders to proceed to the Soudan ; and (2) 
whether the Government adhere to 
the declaration that no British troops 
will be employed in the expedition to 
Dongola ? 

Mr. CURZON : There is no founda- 
tion for the report that the 9th Lancers 
are under orders to proceed to the 
Soudan. In reply to the second part of 
the Question, I have nothing to add to 
or to subtract from the reply which I 
gave to the hon. Member for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme on the 27th of March. 


SMALL-POX EPIDEMIC (GLOUCESTER). 

Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
any means are being taken by the Postal 
authorities at Gloucester to disinfect the 
letters and papers deposited in the pillar- 
boxes which are situated in the infected 
areas ; and whether he will cause inquiries 
to be made as to the same, and give such 
instructions as he may be advised are 
necessary to prevent the spreading of 
the small-pox epidemic to other parts of 
the Kingdom ? 

Mr. HANBURY : Instructions have 
been given for the use of disinfectants at 
the Gloucester Post Office, with the view 
of reducing, as far as practicable, the 
risks of infection during the prevailing 
epidemic. 


BLUE-BOOKS. 

Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Man- 
chester, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he has made 
inquiries with regard to the delivery of 
Blue-books to the Provincial Press ; and, 
if so, whether he is in a position to state 
what arrangements are to be made in 
order that Blue-books may be delivered 
to the Provincial Press at the same time 
as to the London Press ? 
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*Mr. HANBURY: I have made full 
inquiry into this Question, andI find that 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, who are 
the Government salesmen, supply Blue- 
books on subscription to nearly all the 
principal newspapers published both in 
London and the Provinces. I shall be glad 
to show my hon. Friend a list of them. 
In distributing the Blue-books no prefer- 
ence whatever is shown to London 
papers. The relative distance from the 
one distributing centre of course causes 
the delivery at some offices to be slightly 
later than at others—but this tells 
decidedly in favour of the Provincial 
Press whose offices are mostly in Fleet 
Street. The last call of one of the dis- 
tributors, for instance, is at The 
Morning Post and of another at The 
Times. To secure early delivery to The 
Manchester Guardian, whose office is far 
away, it is made the first call of a mes- 
senger who serves the Clubs. Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode state that the 
complaint probably arises from the action 
of some Government Departments which 
distribute copies of Blue-books to acertain 
section of the Press before stock has been 
sent to them as publishers for distribution 
or sale. 


CONVICTION FOR BIGAMY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
Sergeant Dunton, of the Army Service 
Corps, convicted at the recent Cork 
Assizes of bigamy and sentenced to three 
years’ penal servitude by Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, was released from prison before 
the Assizes were concluded and sent 
back to join his corps ; (2) whether, seeing 
that Mr. Justice O’Brien in sentenc- 
ing him said that he could not give him 
a less sentence than three years, having 
regard to the gravity of his offence, will 
he explain why Dunton has _ been 
released and on whose recommendation, 
and whether Mr. Justice O’Brien has 
been consulted in the matter ; (3) is he 
aware that the young girl whom the 
convict deceived into going through a 
marriage ceremony is now in peculiarly 
distressing circumstances ; and (4) were 
any conditions imposed compelling the 
released convict to contribute to her 
support ? 


895 Sir Redvers 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts appear to be as stated in the first 
paragraph, and I understand that Mr. 
Justice O’Brien was consulted in the 
matter prior to the discharge of the 
prisoner. Further inquiries, however, 
are necessary to enable me to reply to 
the other points raised in the question, 
and I would ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to repeat it on Thursday 
next. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has this worthy 
not gone back to join the Army ? 


[No reply was given. | 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
notice that on the Estimates I will call 
attention to this extraordinary case. 


MINES AND MINERALS (STATISTICS). 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM 
(Glamorgan, Rhondda): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, when the Summaries of 
Statistics of Mines and Minerals for the 
year 1895 will be issued ; and, whether 
besides issuing the Inspectors’ Reports 
separately for each district, he will 
cause the whole of the Reports to be 
issued under one cover, as was the prac- 
tice formerly ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MattHew Wuirte Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I am unable to say at 
present when the Summaries for 1895 
will be issued. This is the first year in 
which Returns from Quarries under the 
Quarries’ Act, 1894, have been included, 
and as there are more than 10,000 
quarries that come within the provisions 
of the Act, the work of preparation has 
been exceedingly heavy. I do not pro- 
pose to issue the Inspectors’ Reports 
under one cover; the present practice 
was decided upon several years ago as 
being more convenient, economical, and 
in accordance with the practice of other 
Departments, and there is no difficulty, 
if any one wishes it, in obtaining all the 
separate Reports. I may also call the 
hon. Member’s attention to the “ Annual 
General Report of the Mining Industry ” 
in one volume, which appeared a few 
months back, for the first time and which 
is based on the several Reports of the 
Inspectors and the mineral statistics. 
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VETERINARY COLLEGE (DUBLIN). 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. 
Patrick): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
—(1) whether he will introduce this 
Session the Bill to grant at least 
£15,000 to found the Veterinary 
College in Dublin for Ireland ; and (2) 
whether any annual endowment will 
be provided ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I hope 
to be able to deal with the matter referred 
to in the first part of this Question in 
the course of the present Session. The 
suggestion in the second paragraph 
stands on a different footing, and I can 
give no undertaking in regard to it. 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can give us the assurance 
that this £15,000 will not be taken from 
intermediate education in Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


No, 
Sir, I cannot give that assurance. 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
the Board of Trade sent down any repre- 
sentative of the Board, without applica- 
tion from the coroners, to any of the 276 
inquests held on railway servants in 
1895 ; and, if so, to how many of such 
inquests ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The reply to the 
hon. Member is in the negative. 


SIR REDVERS BULLER. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether his attention has been called to 
a political speech of Sir Redvers Buller, 
Adjutant-General of Her Majesty’s 
Forces, at the Crediton Constitutional 
Club, and reported in The Times of 
13th April; whether it is usual for 
Officers of the Army to criticise the 
action of the Government ; whether para- 
graphs 8 and 11 of Section VI. of the 
Queen’s Regulations apply to the Ad- 
jutant-General ; and, whether the Secre- 
tary of State has taken, or will take, 
official notice of the matter ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The paragraphs 
referred to would, no doubt, apply to the 
Adjutant-General in common with all 
other officers of the Army; but the 
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speech delivered by Sir Redvers Buller 
as reported in T’he Times of April 13, 
does not contravene either of these 
paragraphs ; it was not delivered at a 
discussion among military men, nor was 
the Adjutant-General taking part in a 

litical or party demonstration in the 
neighbourhood of a camp or_ barracks. 
The Secretary of State holds that officers 
on the Headquarters Staff should be 
specially careful not to become involved 
in political questions, and will take care 
that the customary limits are strictly 
observed by all concerned. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I wish to ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether he disputes 
the fact that this speech was of a strictly 

rty character ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I have only read 
the report of the speech that appeared 
in The Times, and it seems to me to be 
rather of a military than of a party 
character, and does not contravene the 
paragraphs of the regulations. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
Gentleman inform Sir Redvers Buller 
that at the time the Transvaal was given 
up Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Harting- 
ton were in Her Majesty’s Government 4 
[Cries of “ Order !”| 

Mr. DALZIEL: I will call attention 
to this matter on the Estimates. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (IRELAND). 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, §.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state when the Report of the Prices on 
Agricultural Produce in Ireland will be 
printed and circulated ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Return referred to was laid on the Table 
of the House last Thursday. It rests 
with the hon. Gentleman to move that 
it be printed, and when this has been 
done, I shall do what I can to expedite 
its circulation. 


TELEPHONE TRUNK LINES. 

Mr. CHARLES SHAW (Stafford) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that the 
Post Office, having taken over the tele- 
phone trunk lines, have deprived Mew- 
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therewith ; and, whether he will under- 
take that such privileges shall be re- 
stored 1 

Mr. HANBURY : No, Sir, it is not 
in the power of the Post Office to allow 
Members of this House to use the tele- 
phone trunk wires free of charge, and if 
it were, I see no reason why Members 
should have the privilege of using the 
telephone free of charge any more than 
they use, free of charge, the Post Office 
or the telegraph service. 


TRAINING SHIP (BELFAST LOUGH). 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
considering the large number of sailors 
who come from the coasts of counties 
of Antrim and Down, he will consider 
the desirability of placing a training 
ship in Belfast Lough; and whether it 
is intended to remove the Grampian, 
which has been used as an industrial 
school ship there ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.G.J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) (who replied to the 
Question) said : In the first place, there 
is no intention, as I have once or twice 
informed the House, to multiply the 
number of training ships in any quarter. 
As to the question of the removal of the 
Grampian, that is a matter for the 
Trish local authorities, and upon it I am 
not informed. 


KING’S COLLEGE. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Parliamentary Grant to 
King’s College will not only be restored, 
but considerably increased; and, if so, 
whether provision is made for such in- 
crease in the present Estimates, or will 
it be otherwise provided ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No increase is proposed this 
Session in regard to King’s College. 
My right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
of the Exchequer authorises me to say 
that, in accordance with an undertaking 
given by him to a deputation which 
waited upon him, he has appointed three 
gentlemen— Mr. T. H. Warren, Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford, Mr. 
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the Treasury—to visit the colleges shar- 
ing in the grant made to universities 
and colleges in Great Britain, and to in- 
vestigate the character and quality of 
university work done, and to inquire 
generally into the position which each 
college occupies, both financially and in 
other respects. When their Report is 
received, which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expects will be some time in 
the autumn, he will be in a position to 
judge whether a case has been made out 
for recommending Parliament to increase 
the sum to each of the colleges sharing 
in the grant. 


Military 


NAVAL ESTIMATES. 

Mr. WILLAM ALLAN (Gateshead): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, for the convenience 
of Members interested in Naval matters, 
he will undertake to give a reasonable 
notice before the Naval Estimates are 
further considered ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) : I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman that fair notice will 
be given when the Navy Estimates will 
be taken. They will certainly not be 
taken before Friday week. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York., W.R., 
Holmfirth) : Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Leader of the House, say when 
it is intended to proceed with the Second 
Reading of the Education BIll? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir; at all events, it can- 
not be taken before Thursday week. If 
the hon. Gentleman will put down a 
Question for Thursday next, I will try 
to give him a more definite answer. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman able to say what Bills 
he has in his mind to proceed with before 
he takes the Second Reading of the Trish 
Land Bill? Will he take the Evidence 
in Criminal Cases Bill and that class of 
Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us whether he has 
any Bills in his mind which will take 
precedence of the Land Bill? 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY : I do not think this is a very 
convenient time to make a general state- 
ment on the subject of the business, but, 
as the House knows, there are some 
Bills before the Land Bill which cer- 
tainly ought to be and must be taken 
before it. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): It would be a convenience 
to Members interested in the Army 
Estimates if the right hon. Gentleman 
would say when they are likely to come 
on, and whether they will be taken in 
their proper order ? 

THE FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: The Army Estimates will cer- 
tainly not be taken next Friday. I will 
inform the House when they will be pro- 
ceeded with. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY (EXEMPTION). 

Bill to exempt Personal Property (to 
a limited value) from seizure and sale 
under legal process, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. 
Causton, Sir Walter Foster, and Sir 
Henry Howorth ; presented accordingly, 
and read 1°; to be read 2° upon Wednes- 
day 29th April, and to b2 printed.— 
[Bill 178.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


MILITARY MANGEUVRES BILL. 
Considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
(Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair.] 


Clause 1 :— 


APPLICATION OF ACT BY ORDER IN 
COUNCIL. 


“1,—(1.) This Act shall, so far as relates to 
the passing over and occupation of land, be in 
force within such limits, and during such period, 
as Her Majesty in Council may by Order pre- 
scribe, and the limits and period so prescribed 
are in this Act referred to as the prescribed 
limits and the prescribed period. 

(2.) Not less than three months before the 


| commencement of the period proposed to be 
| Prescribed, a draft of the proposed Order shall 
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be sent to the county council of every adminis- 
trative county wholly or partly within the 
limits proposed to be prescribed, and public notice 
of the proposal to make the Order shall be given 
in such manner as Her- Majesty in Council may 
direct.” 

(3.) If within thirty days after the publica- 
tion of the notice aforesaid any petition is pre- 
sented to the county council of any of the 
counties affected by the proposed Order against 
the proposal to make the Order, the draft Order 
shall be laid before each House of Parliament 
for not less than thirty days on which that 
House is sitting, and if either House, before the 
expiration of thirty days during which the draft 
has been laid before it, presents an address to 
Her Majesty against the draft, no further pro- 
ceedings shall be taken thereon, but without 
prejudice to the making of any new draft 
Order. 

(4.) If no such petition is presented, or 
having been presented is withdrawn, before the 
expiration of the thirty days first aforesaid, or 
ifon the draft of the Order being laid before 
Parliament no address adverse thereto is pre- 
sented, Her Majesty in Council may make the 
Order.” 


Mr. A. C. HUMPHREYS-OWEN 
(Montgomery)moved an Amendment pro- 
viding that a draft of a proposed Order 
in Council should be sent to the County 
Councils affected six months before the 
commencement of the period proposed 
to be prescribed by the Order, instead 
of three months before as proposed by 
the clause. He thought that longer 
notice was desirable. 


*Mr. BRODRICK hoped the hon. 
Member would not press the Amend- 
ment. The time given would be very 
considerable. If the change proposed 
were made, it would be impossible for 
manceuvres to be held at all this year, 
and a considerable part of the money for 
that purpose had already been voted. 
He had gone into the question with 
many local authorities, and they were 
all perfectly satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) moved an Amendment, pro- 
viding that the draft Order should be 
sent to district and parish councils as 
well as county councils. 


*Mr. BRODRICK said he was quite 
ready to accept that Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved an 
Amendment providing that the draft 
should be sent also to the corporations 
and every municipal borough affected. 
*Mr. BRODRICK said he had no 
objection to that if the hon. Gentleman 
thought it was necessary. 


Maneuvres Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LUTTRELL moved an Amend- 
ment, providing that the proposal to 
make an Order under the Bill “shall be 
advertised for three consecutive weeks 
in at least two newspapers circulating in 
each county wholly or partly within the 
prescribed limits.” He said his object 
was that full publicity should be given 
to the Order, and he thought it was a 
reasonable request to make that the 
papers circulating in the district should 
have an opportunity of making the Order 
known to the people in the county. 
*Mr. BRODRICK : I have no objec- 
tion to that. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LUTTRELL moved to leave out 
the following words, at the beginning 
of sub-Section 3 :— 


“Tf within thirty days after the publication 
of the notice aforesaid any petition is presented 
to the County Council of any of the counties 
affected by the proposed Order against the 
proposal to make the Order.” 


He said, he had put the Amendment 
down because he could not see that any 
object was gained by laying the Order 
before the County Council before it was 
laid on the Table of the House. He 
thought it would be far better that 
objections to the Order should be made 
in the House, and he did not see why 
objections should only be allowed to be 
made if an appeal was made by way of 
petition to the County Council. There 
should be full opportunity given to the 
representatives of the people in the 
House of Commons to make their views 
known. 

*Mr. BRODRICK pointed out that 
any objection presented to the County 
Council must come before the Houses 
of Commons and Lords, and must 
be on the Table of both Houses for 
30 days. There would be full oppor- 
tunity given to Members of either House 
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to move the rescission of the Order. The 
proposal that petitious should be pre- 
sented to the County Council was in- 
tended to act as a safeguard to the 
locality. 
Mr. 
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EDMUND ROBERTSON 


(Dundee): I gather that provision is 
made for the automatic transfer of an 
objection laid before the County Council, 
from the Council to Parliament. 
BRODRICK: There 
Paper 


*Mr. 
Amendment on the 
effect. 

Mr. LUTTRELL said, that under 
the Bill it was only possible to have 
a draft Order laid upon the Table of the 
House if there was an appeal through 
the County Council. He desired that 
the Order should be laid whether there 
was an appeal from the locality or not. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, the object 
was that any petition made by any- 
body should be presented to the House 
through the County Council, who were 
the best authority for giving the House 
information as to local opinion. 

Mr. LUTTRELL thought the hon. 
Gentleman did not understand his point. 
The Bill provided that the draft Order 
should only come to the House through 
a County Council. He contended that 
it ought to come before the House in- 
dependently of any Council so that the 
representatives of the people might be 
able to speak for their districts. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON did not think 
that the Amendment to which the hon. 
Gentleman had called his attention 
quite met his point. 

*Mr. BRODRICK pointed out that 
the clause provided that if within 30 
days after the publication of the notice 
any petition is presented to the Council 
against the proposal to make the 
Order, the draft Order should be laid 
before each House of Parliament. In 
the Amendment to which he had referred 
the hon. Gentleman he proposed merely 
to modify that by providing that the 
petition should not have been withdrawn 
before the expiration of the 30 days. 
If the petition was not withdrawn the 
County Council would be bound to lay 
it before Parliament with any observa- 
tions they might have to make upon it. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he did 
not see why an exception should be 
made in this case. The rule was that 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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any provisional Order should be open to 
challenge by any Member of the House, 
and he thought that rule ought to be 
followed in this case. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) asked who was to present the 
petition. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that, 
supposing there was a petition presented 
on general grounds against the Order, 
would it be competent for any hon, 
Member to raise a Debate ? 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) asked 
with reference to the procedure in the 
case of non-county boards. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) asked 
whether it would be permissible for an 
hon. Member to call attention to the 
Order ? 

THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarD WessteER, Isle of Wight) said 
that ample public notice had been pro- 
vided in every case. The question was, 
“Ought there to be an obligation to lay 
every Order on the Table, or only when 
a petition was presented to the County 
Council!” He submitted that it was far 
more reasonable that the Order should 
only be laid on the Table when the local 
authorities had their attention called by 
a petition as tothe Order. It must then 
come forward with the petition, showing 
what was the objection to it, and any 
remarks of the County Council or any 
other authority chose to make upon it. 
It was very much better that there 
should be public notice, in order that the 
people should take the initial step by 
ventilating the matter locally. 

Mr. LUTTRELL thought it would 
be far better to have the draft Order 
laid on the Table of the House, be there 
petitions or not against it from the 
locality. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) asked why the Government 
objected to lay the Order on the Table 
of the House. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said the object was 
to obtain the ventilating of the question 
locally by the proper authorities. 

Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) pointed out that some 
County Councils only met four times 4 
year, and there would be some practical 
inconvenience in the suggestion of the 
Government. 
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*Mr. BRODRICK said he had no 
objection to take out the words referred 
to. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LUTTRELL moved an Amend- 
ment for the purpose of providing that 
no Order under Clause 1 should be made 
until a Resolution of each House of 
Parliament had been passed approving 
of the draft Order. He argued that if 
land was to be prescribed, that ought 
only to be done by Parliamentary 
Resolution, and that there would be no 
difficulty in getting such a Resolution 
passed when the demand made was a 
reasonable one. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said that he could 
not accept the Amendment, and that the 
rules of the House provided no machinery 
for effecting the object which the hon. 
Member desired. 

Mr. LUTTRELL contended that 
the Standing Orders relating to resolu- 
tions to confirm contracts, supplied a 
precedent for the method of procedure 
which he desired to have adopted. 

CotonEL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
Ince) rose to continue the discussion, 
but it being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, 


The Chairman left the Chair to make 
his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good 
the Supply granted to Her Majesty for 
the service of the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897, the sum of 
£27,442,207 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
—(Ur. Hanbury.) 


Resolution to be reported upon Thurs- 
day ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
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(In the Committee). 
[Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair. ] 


Motion made, and Question again 
proposed, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of a sum not 
exceeding £300,000, for the purposes of the 
Telegraph Acts, and to authorise the Treasury 
to borrow such sum by means of terminable 
annuities, payable out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament for the service of the Post 
Office, and, if those moneys are insufficient, out 
of the Consolidated Fund.—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Dr. TANNER asked for some ex- 
planation of the Resolution ? 

Mr. HANBURY said that the hon. 
Member would recollect that there was a 
loan some time ago of about a million for 
the purchase of trunk telephones, nearly 
the whole of that money had now been 
expended in purchasing the wires, and 
the rest of it in buying new wires. It 
was now thought desirable to extend the 
trunk system still further, and the money 
he was asking for was for the purpose 
of extending the telephone system and 
purchasing new wires, etc. 

Dr. TANNER thought that a fuller 
opportunity of considering the matter 
ought to be afforded to hon. Members. 

*THE CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member take exception to this? If so, 
it is opposed business. 

Mr. HANBURY said that there 
would be other opportunities of dis- 
cussing the matter. 

Dr. TANNER objected to further 
proceeding, and the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his Report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) BILL. 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers Dovstas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s), moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE objected. 

Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
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NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
28th April. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


EVENING SITTING. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (WALES). 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) rose to move :— 

“That in the opinion of this House, in the 
interests of trade and communication by sea 
between places on the coast of Wales, and with 
a view to the protection and development of sea 
fisheries and the safety of the persons engaged 
in them, it is desirable that a Departmental 
Committee be appointed to inquire in what way 
and to what extent the existing provision of 
piers and harbours on the coast of Wales should 
be improved.”’ 


He said he was glad that the Minister 
who represented the Government on that 
occasion was the President of the Board 
of Trade, because it was under his 
auspices that the House of Commons had 
given its sanction to the policy of the 
Light Railway Bill. The arguments by 
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which the introduction of that Bill was 
supported ran largely on the same lines 
as the arguments by which he would try 
to justify this Motion to the House. In 
introducing the Light Railway Bill, the 
President of the Board of Trade said :— 


“Tf they could do anything to bring the 
producer and consumer more closely together— 
| 1f they could make more easy the distribution 
| of produce—they would have done much to 
help both the producer and the consumer.”’ 


Then referring to the complaints of high 
charges on the part of railway companies, 
he said :— 


‘“‘He was not prepared to deny that there 
was some ground for those complaints, but 
assuming that agriculturists who now possess 
railway facilities might fairly complain of rail- 
way charges, what of those producers who had 
no railway communication whatever to avail 
| themselves of? Ifthe position of the one class 
| was bad, the House would admit that the posi- 
tion of agriculturists who had no means of 
railway communication was infinitely worse.” 


That, unfortunately, was the position of 
a large part of the agricultural population 
who live on the coast of Wales. Evidence 
had been given before the Welsh Land 
Commission by the ex-chairman of the 
Cardiganshire County Council and others 
to the effect that in Wales, owing to the 
want of facilities, the sea had been very 
little utilised for the carriage of agri- 
|cultural products. In some parts of the 
|country—the peninsula of Lleyn for 
example—he was assured that facilities 
of water carriage were far more impor- 
| tant to the agricultural classes than light 
railways, much as they were needed in 
that part of the country. He therefore 
hoped he would carry with him the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
House, in the assertion of the principle 
which underlay his Motion. But the 
Light Railway Bill not only referred to 
agriculture—it proposed to develop the 
fishing interest as well, and here again 
the principle of his Motion was in com- 
plete accordance with the policy of that 
Measure. Taking a rough survey of the 
coast of Wales, and indicating a few out 
of the many important questions into 
which an Inquiry by a Departmental 
Committee would be of value, he would 
begin with the estuary of the Dee—the 
part of the Welsh coast with which he 
was most familiar. The River Dee, and 
all the ports along the estuary had 
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suffered severely owing to the abstraction 
of a large body of water for canal pur- 

at Ellesmere. Instead of being 
returned to the Dee it was diverted to 
another watershed, and from the time 
when this abstraction commenced this 
diversion had been probably the greatest 
contributory cause to the silting up of 
the Dee. The River Dee Commissioners, 
who were empowered during the last 
century to make works for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Dee and 
the reclamation of land, chiefly confined 
themselves to reclaiming land, and under 
their régime the navigation of the Dee 
became worse and worse. Within the 
last few years they had got rid of their 
obligations, so far as navigation was con- 
cerned, and had transferred them to the 
River Dee Conservancy Board. That 
body was doing its best, with the 
extremely limited means at its disposal, 
but those means were entirely inadequate. 
The channel had become tortuous, and 
the accumulation of sand-banks at one 
point of its course was so serious as to 
threaten at times the closure of the 
greater part of the Dee to navigation. 
The change which had taken place might 


be judged from the fact that Parkgate 
was in former times the port for Ireland, 


and that men-of-war used to lie at 
anchor under Flint Castle afloat even 
when the tide was out. It was 
only by private effort and 
great expense, that the owners of 
the wharves along the Dee at Flint, 
Bagillt, Greenfield, Mostyn and the 
Point of Air could keep the gutters 
deep enough to enable vessels to 
approach. The possibility of restoring 
to the Dee the scouring power of which 
it had been wrongfully deprived had 
often been discussed, and it was a ques- 
tion which demanded and deserved full 
inquiry. If the navigation could only 
be relied upon, the works which now 
line the banks of the Dee Estuary would 
be largely increased. Facilities of rail- 
way communication and water carriage 
would do more to improve the estuary 
than any other agency could effect. 
Coming to the open sea, the need of a 
harbour of refuge somewhere between 
Holyhead and the Wild Roads had been 
felt for many years, and the existing 
harbour at Voryd near Rhyl possessed 
many natural advantages for the forma- 
tion of a harbour of refuge. For 
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about half a mile in a seaward direction 
from the harbour into which the river 
Clwyd ran, the channel had been 
dredged to a depth of nine feet at low 
water mark. This dredging had. been 
done by way of private enterprise for 
the sake of raising gravel for making 
concrete, and a considerable part of the 
work of making it a harbour of refuge 
had therefore actually been accomplished. 
For the last two or three years some 
dredging had been done in a seaward 
direction, and for that privilege the 
Board of Trade received £50 a year, but 
apparently they had not spent a penny 
of that money upon the improvement of 
the navigation between the channel of 
the Dee and the Voryd Harbour. What 
was urgently required was the continua- 
tion of the dredging to the sea by 
cutting through the bar of the estuary 
which was dry at low water on ordinary 
tides, thus enabling vessels of 10 to 15 
feet draught of water to get in at the 
earliest stage of the tides, and steamers 
of light draught of water to get in and 
out at all times. It was most important 
that something should be done, and 
done quickly for the development of the 
natural advantages of this harbour. 
From 150 to 200 trading vessels, vary- 
ing from ‘100 to 1,000 tons burden, 
visited the harbour annually, and were 
often exposed to much danger, and 
occasionally sustained serious damage. 
A large number of vessels loaded lime- 
stone at the unprotected Llandulas 
stages, and when a storm suddenly came 
on with the wind blowing from the 
north or north-west, as they had no 
harbour of refuge nearer than Wild 
Roads, vessels were lost every year 
because they were unable to run into 
Voryd Harbour. The local fishermen 
at Voryd had made several attempts to 
carry on their occupation outside the 
bar but they had found it too dange- 
rous, as there was not enough water on 
the bar to enable them to run into 
harbour when they were caught in 
rough weather outside. Many a ship- 
wreck had been caused on the Rhyl 
banks through the inability of these and 
other vessels under stress of weather to 
reach Wild Roads, or to cross the bar 
of the Clwyd into the harbour at 
Voryd. The expense of making Rhyl 
into a useful harbour of refuge for 
vessels drawing up to 15 feet of water 
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and for small steamers, fishing boats and 
yachts, would be comparatively small 
and part of the work would be actually 
remunerative in itself. Those who now 
carried on dredging work paid the owner 
of the soil £100 a year, and the Board 
of Trade £50 a year, for the privilege 
of dredging for gravel. But the pro- 
vision of a harbour of refuge at Rhyl 
was something more than a local ques- 
tion, and the town could not be expected 
to bear an expense which would be for 
the benefit of the coast between Holy- 
head and the Mersey. In any event 
there was a case for full inquiry on the 
part of the Board of Trade, in the 
interests of the safety of life and ship- 
ping property on the coast of North 
Wales. Such a harbour as the one he 
had indicated would prevent the loss of 
vessels every year ; it would develop the 
fishing industry, it would cheapen the 
transit of goods from Liverpool to Rhyl 
and to the places of which Rhyl formed 
the centre, and incidentally it would 
give a great impetus to the tourist traffic 
between Lancashire and places on the 
coast of North Wales. That coast was 
one of great natural beauty; and it 
would be easily accessible from the 
crowded and populous centres of Lanca- 
shire and the Midlands if they only had 
such facilities for landing passengers as 
would encourage shipping companies to 
run lines of steamers along the coast. 
He could speak from personal experience 
of the enormous advantage which a 
landing place with a daily service of 
steamers conferred, not merely upon the 
immediate vicinity of the landing place, 
but also upon the whole of the surround- 
ing country for many miles. A steamer 
seemed to bring life into the dullest place. 
The case of Holyhead Harbour and the 
great improvement which might be 
effected there by the removal of the 
Platter Rocks was not one which could 
properly be dealt with under this 
Motion. The discussion upon that sub- 
ject would come more properly under 
the Board of Trade Vote. But with 
regard to Holyhead, he might remark, 
in passing, that notwithstanding the 
large sums spent upon the harbour, the 
place had hardly any local shipping 
trade of its own. There was no place 
where a tourist steamer could land pas- 
sengers. The coast of Anglesey teemed 
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with fish, and yet the Anglesey people, 
largely owing to lack of proper 


facilities, were unable to participate in 
the fishing industry. He feared that 
excessive railway rates largely contri- 
buted to that condition of things. Given 
reasonable rates, and with a little 
encouragement, a profitable fishing in- 
dustry could be established in Anglesey, 
There were also a number of places on 
the western coast of Wales where, at 
comparatively small expense, the fishing 
industry could be developed and the 
carriage of goods greatly cheapened— 
such places, for example, as Abersoch, 
Trevor, Porthysgadan and Porthgolmon 
on the Lleyn Peninsula, where nature 
had already done the greater part of the 
work, Such an industry would vivify 
the whole district, and would make the 
light railway which they were thinking 
of making a profitable undertaking. 
Pwllheli had a natural harbour, which 
might also be greatly improved. A 
breakwater at Borth, near Portmadoe, 
within the harbour, with gas buoys and 
leading lights during the season, would 
be a great stimulus to the fishing in- 
dustry. Aberdovey was one of the best 
natural harbours on the coast. It could, 
and did, accommodate vessels carrying 
nearly 2,000 tons always afloat. A few 
years ago there was a line of steamers 
running between Aberdovey and Water- 
ford, but it was discontinued, largely 
because they could not get in and out at 
low water. The inner harbour offered 
capital facilities and accommodation, and 
if the bar was only dredged, the harbour 
would be one of the finest on the coast. 
There, with a little money judiciously 
spent, a breakwater might be constructed 
inside the harbour for the protection of 
fishing boats. The estuary was two 
miles broad at high water, and ran 
inland for several miles, consequently it 
was too rough in stormy weather, and 
the fishing boats adapted for the place, 
from 5 to 15 tons burthen, were fre- 
quently destroyed. If a breakwater 
were erected the fishing industry could 
be considerably developed. The impor- 
tance of the harbour was shown by the 
fact that the Cambrian Railway Com- 
pany had spent £10,000 upon it, but of 
course they could not be expected to 
undertake the development of the fishing 
industry. The facilities for the fishing 
industry on the coast of Cardiganshire 
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were extremely few, and a Departmental, respect. The coal and iron trades of 
Committee would do very useful work by| South Wales could take good care of 
inquiring at what places and in what} themselves in regard to the proper pro- 
way the accommodation at places like} vision of piers and harbours. Magnifi- 
Borth, Aberystwyth, Aberayron, New-|cent docks had been constructed at 
quay, Cardigan, and Fishguard could be| Cardiff, Barry, and elsewhere. The 
improved, giving protection to fishing| improved provision of which his Reso- 
boats and enabling steamers to call. He/| lution spoke did not in any way refer to 
would leave others better acquainted | them, because a great trade could always 
than he was with that coast and that of| create its own facilities for transport. 
South Wales, to speak on the subject, | At the same time, now that trade was 
but the remarks he had made with} not so flourishing as it once was, and the 
reference to the North Wales coast | margin of profit had become considerably 
applied with equal force to that of South} smaller, it was a matter of the utmost 
Wales. In connection with the fishing|importance to those great industrial 
industry, facilities of communication | districts that any extension of dock, 
were of the greatest importance. The | pier or harbour accommodation which 
Light Railway Bill would in a few cases | they might require should not be unduly 
help fishing districts to send their pro-| weighted by the heavy cost—in large 
duce to market quickly, but regular! part the quite unnecessary cost—of ob- 
communication by coasting steamers|taining the necessary Parliamentary 
would do much more, and if Government | powers. Take the case of the construc- 
aid were available for the creation of| tion of the Barry Dock. The expendi- 
new harbours and landing places, anj|ture required to put the Barry Dock 
inducement would be given to steamboat | Bill through Parliament was enormous. 
companies conducting the traffic to|He believed he was correct in saying 
increase the number of their ports of | that taking both sides into account, it 
call. The existence of the present state|/ran into hundreds of thousands of 
of things in too many cases left the| pounds. Speaking with a due sense 
fishermen half idle and the artisans of| of the fitness of the words one ought to 
the towns imperfectly and irregularly | use, and with a due sense of proportion, 
supplied with fish. The Crofters Com-|he could not help stigmatising that ex- 
mission acting upon this view gave|penditure as monstrous. It was un- 
expression to the opinion— necessary, unproductive, and largely 
gone to swell the already bloated 
. : ; ; incomes of Parliamentary agents and 
0! é er aC =) vers . 
sl the stubbosn fectrrce =f cos londlpe a We | counsel. The President of the Board of 
other hand, in the inrerests of an industry of Trade, when at the Local Government 
national importance as a source of food supply; Board, was the author of a policy of 
to the whole community, might step in and| decentralisation which he very wisely 
grant financial assistance. The possible loss | - fs Z . 
to the public exchequer would be small; the | inaugurated some years ago, and which 
link between the toiler of the sea and the toiler| he would doubtless have carried out 
of the town would be profitable to both.” successfully, had he been allowed by a 
certain set of authorities to do so. 
And they declined to discuss in prin-|If he had had his way, it would have 
ciple, as it was unnecessary for him to| been possible to construct piers. and har- 
discuss, the question of Government aid | bours at very much smaller expense than 
to useful enterprise prompted by motives|is now necessary. It was to be hoped 
of general concern. Some years ago the|his successor would press forward that 
country was deeply stirred on the/| policy to a successful conclusion, and if 
fisheries question. It was not so easy | he were to appoint a Departmental Com- 
now to obtain its ear on that question, | mittee their Report would certainly 
but its importance in relation to our| strengthen his hands in that direction. 
national food supply still remained un-| He had been asked why he desired this 
diminished. While the subject matter | Motion to apply to the coast of Wales 
of his Motion did not refer to the vast| alone, to which he replied that he was 
trading interests of the industrial dis-| best acquainted with the Welsh coast 
tricts of South Wales, it was closely|line, and that Wales was a maritime 
connected with them, at least in one! country, 10 out of her 13 counties being 
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maritime counties. The conformation of | this country, especially in time of war, 
the coast, broken up as it was into/|If facilities for landing fish and sending 
creeks and bays, lent itself easily to the them to market were increased, the food 
development of intercommunication by |supply of the country was thereby aug- 
steamer, and rendered the construction|mented. If better accommodation for 
of harbours easier. It did not present a| fishermen were provided, an industry 
blank front of chalk cliffs or a flat| would be developed which would make 
expanse with a shallow approach. It | the most of that inexhaustible harvest of 
was not a wild, rock-bound, inaccessible | the sea which constituted one of the 
coast, and with the exception of a part| most important portions of our national 
of the coast on the Bristol Channel it|food supply. It was quite possible that 
had not those great trades and industries | in time of war some fisheries might have 
which made the expense of improving|to be abandoned, the fishermen not 
communication a comparatively small | caring to risk capture by the enemy’s 
matter in richer portions of the country. | cruisers, but in a comparatively protected 
It was impossible for private enterprise, | region like that of the Welsh coast, it 
however widely extended it may be, to| would be possible for them to go on with 
consider a scheme of this kind as a/their work unimpeded. If there was 
whole. The Welsh County Councils any real danger that in time of war our 
might have considered the question, but, | food supply might fall short, then the 
so far, they had no power to meet to | desirability of developing sea fisheries 
confer on a question of this kind. It was of as great importance to large 
was only a Government Department like | towns like Birmingha‘n, as to places on 
the Board of Trade, acting through a/|the sea coast. He was not asking the 
Departmental Committee, whose in- Government to do anything rash—any- 
quiries would be supplemented by all thing for which they had not already a 
the accumulative knowledge and ex-| precedent, by way of inquiry, grant, 
perience of the able officials of that|and legislation. The Highlands and 
Department, which could adequately | Islands Act of 1891 had authorised the 
estimate the capabilities of the coast, | Treasury to make grants towards the 
and suggest a plan by which its resources | construction of piers, harbours, and 
might be developed. The inquiry would | boatslips in the Highlands. But even 
serve the useful purpose of ascertaining|if there had been no precedent, he 
to what extent and in what way the| thought he had made out a primd facie 
food supply of the Welsh coast could be |case for inquiry, independent of prece- 
developed. The sea along the coast of dent. This Government had come into 
Wales teemed with fish, and the fisheries | power upon a Programme of social legis- 
were capable of vast extension. The} lation. They were to have ‘‘ better 
Fishery Boards which had been estab- | trade.”’ Well, this was a ‘“‘ better 
lished along the coast were doing their |trade’’ Resolution. Could they find a 
best for the protection of the fisheries, | more natural or legitimate means of 
and they bore the entire cost of the | promoting the well-being of maritime 
work, although the question was one in | countries, and of indirectly imparting no 
which inland counties were just as much | small benefit to inland counties, than 
interested. But these Boards had no /|the development of coast communication. 
power to make those substantial improve-| Was there one more greatly needed ¢ 
ments without which the fishing industry | Its benefit to the farmer, the trader, and 
could not ‘be properly developed. The | those who were in various ways depen- 
next Motion on the Paper in which a|dent upon both, would be very consider- 
number of Members took great interest |able. It might be the means of starting 
dealt with the national food supply of | new and important industries, to whose 
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commencement and profitable working 
cheapness of transit was essential. The 
system was already in existence in part ; 
the harbours were there, most of the 
work had been done by Nature. What 
they wanted to know was, providing 
what exists now was supplemented, if 
the missing links were supplied, would 
the accruing benefit be sufficient to 
justify the Government in taking further 
action, or in empowering localities or 
the County Councils to take action, 
either singly or jointly? They only 
asked for Inquiry. Let that Inquiry be 
of as practical and searching a character 
as possible, and he felt confident that 
good would result. They denied Wales 
the great objects on which the hearts of 
the great majority of her people were 
set. Although she had recorded immense 
majorities time after time, for certain 
great Measures, the voice of the majority 
of her people was overborne by an 
English majority. She had asked for 


great reforms, and although there 


existed at the present time among 
Welsh Members, a majority more pre- 
ponderant in proportion than the one 
which now keeps the Government in 
power, the desires of the people whom 
that majority represents will have no 
chance of being carried into effect for a 


long time to come. The same was the 
case with Ireland, but they had affirmed 
their intention, in the case of Ireland, of 
pursuing a generous policy towards that 
country. They asked that the same 
should be done in the case of Wales. 
There were two great questions upon 
which the Unionist Party won the last 
General Election—one was their opposi- 
tion to interference with vested interests, 
the other was their avowed desire to 
promote trade. Now, if the object he 
had in view was carried out, it would 
interfere with no vested interest in any 
shape or form, but if the Inquiry for 
which he asked resulted in any improve- 
ment of the piers and harbours on the 
coast of Wales, it would promote and 
develop trade on the coast—the kind of 
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object which the present Government 
considered that it existed to promote. 
They did not ask for a grant, or for 
legislation, although they had precedents 
for both; they only asked for an Inquiry. 
If they were to ask for a grant, they 
would be perfectly justified on the ground 
that both as regards the Crown property, 
and grants in aid of local authorities, 
Wales had suffered severely. Crown 
property in Wales had been sold to the 
value of £110,000, the money had been 
taken out of Wales and had been in- 
vested very largely in London ground 
rents. It would be far more fitting that 
it should be invested in some enterprise 
that would be of permanent benefit to 
Wales. With regard to the grants in 
aid, it had been shown in the House the 
other day that Wales received less than 
her share by £60,000 per annum, in pro- 
portion to population. Since the year 
1888, she had lost nearly half-a-million 
sterling on that account. He, therefore, 
hoped that the President of the Board 
of Trade would carry to its logical issue 
the policy he had adopted this Session, 
with a view to the development of inland 
communication, and that he would agree 
to the holding of an Inquiry as to the 
extent to which a similar policy might 
be carried out on the neglected coast of 
Wales. For the sake of the fisherman, 
the agriculturist, and the trader, to safe- 
guard life and property on the Welsh 
coast, and to develop new and profitable 
industries, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would assent to the Motion. He 
begged to move the Resolution. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE seconded the 
Resolution. On the Estimates last year 
he had put the case of one particular 
port in South Carnarvonshire to the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had promised 
that if an application were made by some 
responsible authority for that port he 
would make an Inquiry. All that his 
hon. Friend. asked was that the right 
hon. Gentleman should extend that 
Inquiry so far as the Welsh coast 
was concerned. In Cardigan Bay 
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there had been formerly a very im-| Board of Trade would at any rate accede 
portant fishing industry which had now | to the modest request for a Committee to 
decayed, and with the exception of one |inquire. It was a matter of general 
or two small ports the industry had interest and not merely a question for 
almost completely disappeared, because | the west coast of Wales. The decay of 
there was no single harbour of refuge in| the fishing industry was a serious matter 
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that part of Wales at all. 

ApmiraL FTELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
was understood to say [that there was no 
harbour of refuge on the West coast at 
all. 

Mr. 


was no harbour of refuge to which a 


ship could run in a storm on the whole | 
The re-| 
searches of the Scottish Fishery Board | 
had proved that the fish, decade after 


of the west coast of Wales. 


decade, sheered further out to sea. The 


consequence was that the fishing industry | 


required craft of a very much larger size 
than in vogue 50 years ago, and har- 
bours were needed into which boats of 
40 or 50 tons might put in any weather. 
The rateable value of the small towns 
was very small, and it was not to be ex- 


pected that they could burden themselves | 
with an expenditure of £30,000 or) 


£40,000 — an expenditure, moreover, 
which would be for the benefit of the whole 
of the western coast of Wales. Pwllheli 
had only 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants, and 
Aberdovey had only about 2,000. 
could only come to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for these harbours, and the process 
was an extremely expensive one. 
hon. Friend had referred to the extreme 


case of the Barry Docks, but there were | 
many cases in which the hardship was | 
harbour might be constructed for the 


felt. This had been shown recently in 
the case of Bangor, which required to 
make not a harbour, but a pier, and had 


LLOYD-GEORGE said, there | 


They | 


His | 


from the point of view of naval defence. 
We complained of the decay of our mer- 
cantile marine and of the employment of 
Lascars and foreign seamen, and that 
furnished a reason for reviving a decayed 
industry in a locality which at one time 
was one of the best recruiting grounds 
for our Navy. 

*GreNERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) said, he strongly sup- 
ported the Motion, and he would men- 
tion in support of it a serious and a 
growing evil which called for inquiry 
whether something could not be done to 
remedy it. The population of the county 
of Pembrokeshire was rapidly dimin- 
ishing. In 1881, it was 91,000; and in 
1891 only 82,000, and while the popula- 
tion was diminishing the poor rate was 
increasing, although not to the same 
extent. It was therefore reasonable to 
ask the Board of Trade to ascertain 
whether anything could be done to 
restore the former prosperity of the 
county. There were two ways in 
which it could be done. One was 
by further developing the industry of 
the population itself, and the other 
was by the creation of a through 
trade. In the early days of the Great 
Western Railway, Mr. Brunel selected 
Fishguard as a suitable point where a 


mail route to Ireland; there was 
a bay which with a moderate outlay 


to spend £3,000 or £4,000 in order first | might be made a practicable harbour on 
to get an Act of Parliament. The pier | the route of a transit trade with Wex 
was for the benefit of the whole sur-|ford, while trade would not be taken 
rounding country, but the ratepayers| away from any other port. A steamer 
of Bangor had to bear the burden of | might very well run daily between Wex- 
erecting it. The Government ought|ford and Fishguard, and would obtain 
either to make the harbours they needed | full cargo. Arrangements were being 
for them, or give a central authority | made for the construction of a wet 
in Wales the power of making thee. | dook at Porth Grain, and a_ steam- 
He trusted that the President of the|ship line was proposed whence agfi- 
Mr. Lloyd-George. | 
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cultural produce could be shipped to 
Manchester through the Ship Canal. If 
the people of the rural districts could 
only obtain such a market for their 
produce, that would stop the diminution 
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of the population. It was not unreason- 
able to ask for inquiry whether some- | 
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termined by considerations of national 
defence and the protection of our naval 
and mercantile marines. The second 
exception was that of small and poor 
districts which required harbours. To 
Ireland a grant was made in 1883 of 
£250,000 for harbours ; and there is an 


thing could not be done to restore pros- | annual harbour grant of £3,000 to 
perity or increase it along the coast of|Scotland. He did not complain of 
Wales ; but he should have been glad if| these grants, indeed he was glad they 
the Motion had dealt with harbours all! had been made; but he wished to urge 
round the coasts of the United Kingdom. that there were places on the coasts of 
*Sir CAMERON GULL (Devon, | ‘England which had the same claims as 
Barnstaple) rose to move the first of places in Scotland and Ireland. The 
two Amendments, which were in each | making of exceptions to the general rule 
case to insert “England and” before | was recoguieed by the Select Committee 
“Wales.” He said he did so in no | of 1884, who, in their Report, said :— 
sense in hostility to the Motion. He| 

entirely recognised, as indeed any Mem- | lic 
ber must, the urgent need of further 
harbour accommodation in Wales; but 
he believed the House would also recog- 
nise that there was further need of har- 
bour accommodation in other parts of | 
the United Kingdom. This was no new | 
question ; it had been agitated from 1836 
to the present time. As long ago as 1860 
a Motion was carried, although opposed | 
by the Government of the day, recog- | 
nising the principle of grants of public | 
money towards the construction of har- | 
bours. In 1861, by the Harbours and 
Passing Tolls Act, there was laid down 
the general principle under which | 
Governments have acted down to the 
present time. It was that, as a rule, 
harbours should not be built at the 
public expense, but that loans should 
be granted for the purpose of building 
them at low rates of interest to 
localities that could offer securities for 
the loans. He did not ask the Board 
of Trade to give up the principle of | 
building harbours through loans; but 
he did ask attention to the exceptions 
that had been recognised. ‘They were, 
first, national harbours of refuge, such 
as Dover, Holyhead, and Peterhead ; 


* Your Committee believe that grants of pub- 

money may, to a limited extent, be made 
in aid of works which provide pur sly refuges 
chiefly for fishermen at certain portions of our 
coast to which a large number of boats belong 
and off which great fisheries are prosecuted, 
while the existing harbours are only accessible to 
| the boats at a limited portion of each tide. Your 
| Committee believe that it falls entirely within 
| the province of Government to provide the much 
needed refuge in these districts, it being abso- 
lutely impossible that the fishermen themselves 
can raise sufficient funds for such works, or find 
security upon which to borrow money to carry 
them out. 





It was not a very large matter, six or 
eight works costing from £80,000 to 
£100,000 each would meet all the de- 
mands that were made. The Committee 
proceeded to point out generally the dis- 
tricts where they were needed, and the 
Committee earnestly recommended the 
appointment of a small Commission, 
embracing in its number two engineers 
and a nautical man of great experience 
to inquire carefully and thoroughly into 
this subject, and more especially into the 
requirements of localities indicated with 
the view of determining the exact sites at 
which refuge works could best be carried 
‘out. Lest the objection should be made 
that this was only the suggestion of a 
roving inquiry, the Committee pointed 
to an example of admirable work per- 
formed with regard to the Norwegian 
coasts by a Royal Commission appointed 
de- | by the Norwegian Government to report 


these, important as they were, were 
foreign to the Resolution of to-night, 
because their 


construction was 
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on the necessities of their coasts. The 
principles laid down were that refuge 
and shelter were more important than 
trade, and that fishery harbours for poor 
fishermen should be very favourably 
considered. Setting aside the question 
of national harbours of refuge, what he 
wished to urge was that there were on the 
English coasts small places with coasting 
trade and fishing trade capable of expan- 
sion that were almost entirely neglected, 
and that the maritime counties of Eng- 
land equally with those of Wales stood in 
need of any assistance which the House 
could give. Other maritime counties 
were as well adapted for further accom- 
modation as Wales, as for instance 
Devon and Cornwall, where harbours 
were needed to prevent the loss of life 
which now went on. 

*Mr. LEWIS said there was a financial 
difficulty. 

*Sir C. GULL agreed. But the ques- 
tion of finance did not affect Wales only. 
The  ditticulty felt equally in 
England. 

Mr. LEWIS said, Wales received 
£60,000 a year too, and a little by way 
of grants in aid. 

*Sin C. GULL said, even if the hon. 
Member’s Motion were accepted, and the 
Government handed over £60,000, it did 


was 


the purpose of harbours. It would be 
dealt with by the county councils, which 
had not the power to deal properly with 
the question of harbours. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s argument that this matter should 
be dealt with, not piecemeal, but as a 
whole, supported his own contention, 
that it not only affected Wales, but the 
United Kingdom, and he hoped the 
Inquiry asked for would not be confined 
to Wales. He need not occupy the time 
of the House to show the need for further 
harbours of refuge. During the years 
from 1877-78 to 1882-84, there were 
3,694 lives lost and 16,000 casualties, 
excluding collisions. The last Report 
told the same sad tale. He would not 
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quote the example of foreign Govern- 
ments. France, on harbours of refuge, 
had spent £11,000,000 ; Germany, 
£1,000,000 ; Belgium, £2,500,000. But 
our own Government had admitted that 
it was their duty in exceptional cases to 
provide harbours. The Resolution of the 
House of 1860, the Act of 1861, and 
the Select Committee of 1884, had 
recognised this. The treatment of Ire- 
land and Scotland in later years in 
questions of harbours had strengthened 
the hands of those who asked for the 
same treatment for England and Wales. 
Were not our coasts as dangerous and 
the traffic and fishing industry as large ? 
Had we not as poor struggling districts 
as Ireland and Scotland? On the coasts 
of Devon, from Land’s End to Bristol, 
there were no harbours of refuge. In 
the storm of last October there were 12 
vessels in danger and four wrecks within 
sight of his own windows. Two of these 
wrecks involved the of 
man on board. The harbours existing 
were only available at high water. At 
low water they were dry, and he hoped 
the Board of Trade would inquire whe- 
ther one or more harbours could not be 
made available at other states of tide. At 
Clovelly, there was considerable traffic. 
[t was the only place the Bideford boats 


loss every 


| could run to, because they were forbidden 
not follow that it would be applied for | 


to go near Bideford bar at low water. 
He believed that by an addition, at small 
expense, to the existing breakwater, 
sufficient water could be enclosed to 
enable fishing vessels and coasters to take 
refuge in storms. But though they 
could show ground for exceptional treat- 
ment, sailors and fishermen had a right 
to ask help as a matter of justice. 
Sailors and fishermen were taxed and 
rated for roads rarely used by them. 
The roads were the means of communica- 
tion between producer and consumer. Har- 
bours were the means of communication 
between the sea producer and the con- 
sumer, and were as necessary for sailors 
and fishermen as the roads for those 
inland. Why should not those inland 
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be rated and taxed for harbours as the 
seafarers were for the roads. The 
demand was a small one. The appoint- 
ment of a small Committee was recom- 
mended by the Committee of 1884. 
He was willing that the Inquiry should 
begin on the coasts of Wales, but what- 
ever was done for Wales ought to be 
done for England as well. He trusted 
that in justice to the villages around our 
coast, to whom we looked for men for 
the best recruiting material for our 
Navy, our first line of defence, a favour- 
able and sympathetic answer would be 
given by the Board of Trade, and that 
the present Government would take 
practical steps to carry out recommenda- 
tions which had been too long allowed 
tosleep. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving his Amendment, 

*Captain PHILLPOTTS (Devonshire, 
Torquay) seconded the Amendment, 
observing that the arguments which had 
been used in favour of Wales would 
apply with equal force to the case of 
England. In the county of Devon the 
question of the provision of harbours of 
refuge and of accommodation for the 
fishing fleets had for many years excited 
a great deal of interest. He remembered 
an influential meeting, composed of re- 
presentatives from all parts of the 
county, being held at Exeter, eleven 
years ago, at which a resolution was 
unanimously adopted on this subject, 
but they had advanced no further since 
that date. There was no doubt that in 
England, and especially on the coast of 
Devon, the fishing communities had 
largely borrowed money, and done all 
within their power to help themselves ; 
and, because they had done so, he con- 
tended, that was no reason why the 
Government should not come forward 
and help them. It was, in fact, a gene- 
rally accepted maxim that those who 
helped themselves should be helped by 
the powers having control over them. 
At the present time a Bill was in pre- 
paration for the extension of the fishing 
harbour of Brixham, but if this Resolu- 
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tion were accepted by the President of 
the Board of Trade, and a Committee 
appointed to consider the question, it 
would be found that, for the expen- 
diture of a very small sum of 
money, a harbour might be erected 
on the south coast of Devon that 
would, to a large extent, relieve the 
fishing community of Brixham from the 
necessity of enlarging their harbour as 
they proposed to do. He referred to the 
urgent necessity for creating a harbour of 
refuge in Torbay where, in certain 
states of the wind, ships were compelled 
to seek shelter, although when the wind 
blew from the east it did not afford a 
safe anchorage. Some years ago a num- 
ber of ships anchored in Torbay to 
obtain shelter from a westerly gale, when 
suddenly the wind shifted eastwards, 
and something like 70 or 80 ships and 
hundreds of lives were lost. If there 
had been a breakwater in the bay these 
valuable lives and property might have 
been saved, and this was a necessary 
work which ought at once to be under- 
taken. There was at the present time 
no harbour of refuge from Plymouth up 
to Portland, and Portland in itself was 
not a good harbour. He had only men- 
tioned Torbay as one place, but he 
supported the Amendment because he 
regarded this as a national and not a 
local question which ought to be dealt 
with in a broad and comprehensive 
spirit, and he earnestly hoped the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade would see fit 
to grant the Inquiry that was asked for. 
*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Dén- 
bighshire, E.) observed that, while no 
one would complain of the Mover 
and Seconder of the Amendment en- 
deavouring to extend the scope of the 
Motion, everybody who knew Wales 
must admit that there was a great differ- 
ence between the case of England and 
Wales, which came much nearer to 
those of the Western Highlands or 
the West Coast of Ireland. In the 
Principality the people were much 
poorer, and therefore much more in 
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need of public assistance, whilst they 
had not had their due proportion of 
State aid. They had no large wealthy 
towns in Wales—if they excepted Gla- 
morganshire—such as there were on the 
west coast of England, and it was 
absurd to talk about small Welsh villages 
raising sufficient money out of their own 
rates to provide for piers and harbours. 
No part of the country stood more in need 
of piers and harbours than Wales, and, 
at the same time, there was none more 
adapted by nature for the formation of 
such necessary works. He had lived a 


great portion of his life on an inhospit- | 
able part of the coast between Bangor | 


and Rhyl, and no person unacquainted 
with the district could have the slightest 
idea of the frightful loss of life and pro- 
perty caused by shipwrecks, especially 
among the fishing fleets, which might 
have been avoided if a comparatively 

amount had been expended 
providing the protection for 
them which had been sketched out 
by the Mover of the Resolution. 
The provision of these harbours too 
was of more importance to Wales 
for the carriage of agricultural pro- 
duce than light railways. Sea-carriage 
must be cheaper than land-carriage, 
and he defied the President of the 
Board of Trade, however economical 
he was, to construct a light railway 
which would carry their produce as 
cheaply as coasting vessels. The whole 
conditions of the fishing industry had 
changed. In former times fishing was 
done in small boats, but now it was 
carried on in boats of such tonnage that 
they could not go into these small har- 
bours. The fishing industry was greatly 
crippled for want of piers and harbours 


small 
in 


which had been alluded to in the course | 


of the Debate. The part of the country 
which they represented was an essen- 
tially poor one, and under these circum- 
stances they were obliged to sue in forma 
pauperis. They had not the means for 
doing these things themselves, and they 
honestly believed that, if the right hon. 
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Gentleman would grant the facilities 
and the protection which the Motion 
asked for, they would prove in the end 
to be remunerative. But they did not 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to go so 
far as that. They merely asked for an 
Inquiry which had for its scope the coast 
of Wales, and he trusted that the Resolu- 
tion would receive the favourable atten- 
tion of the President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. LAMBERT pleaded for the con- 
struction of harbours of refuge on the 
coast of North Devon, where the loss of 
life when gales swept across the Atlantic, 
was enormous. It would be an act of 


humanity to erect these harbours into 


which ships could run when they were 
overtaken by these gales. They had 
done their utmost to provide this protee- 
tion out of their own resources, but they 
were only a small and struggling com- 
munity, and could not afford the large 
expenditure which was essential for the 
building of such harbours. They ap- 
pealed, therefore, to the Government for 
an extension of that aid which they had 
so generously given them in the matter 
of light railways, to the erection of har- 
bours of refuge, not only on the coast of 
Wales, but also on the coast of Devon- 
shire and other parts of England. 
ApmiraL FIELD his 
general sympathy with the object the 
hon. Member opposite had in view, but 
said he desired to go into the merits of 
the question and to look minutely into 
the words of the Resolution. He was 
surprised that the right hon. Baronet 


expressed 


| the Leader of the Welsh Party should 


have spoken from such a limited point 
of view, and have confined this question 
—if there was any bottom in it at all— 
simply to a corner of a small country like 
Wales. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I did 
not desire to confine it to Wales, but I 
urged that the case of Wales was an 
exceptional one. 

ApmirAL FIELD said, that in view 
of the admirable and reasonable Amend- 
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ment of the hon. Baronet behind him 
(Sir W. Cameron Gull), how could the 
right hon. Baronet opposite not be 
willing to support it and make the 
question applicable to the whole country. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not take 
the broad view of the question that they 
might have expected from a Statesman 
of his experience. The hon. Member for 
the Torquay Division also took a some- 
what limited view of the matter. He 
talked about there being no harbour 
between Torquay and Portland on the 
south coast of England. Why, those 
places were only 60 miles apart. As to 
the Motion itself, the speeches of the 
Mover and Seconder did not agree with 
its terms ; for while they spoke of har- 
bours of refuge, the Motion really 
referred to fishing harbours only. But 
there was a great difference between 
harbours of refuge and fishing harbours, 
and nature was altogether against the 
proposal to construct harbours of refuge 
on the west coast of Wales, for that 
coast did not present any places really 
adapted to them. Nor did he think 


they were altogether necessary there. 


Sailors in a gale would rather try 
to keep as far away as possible from 
the coast of Wales, and keep good sea 
room. [Laughter.| Moreover, to call 
on the Government to construct har- 
bours of refuge, not only on the coast of 
Wales, but on the coasts of England 
also, was an unreasonable demand, and 
he could not support so wild a proposal. 
It was one which, in regard to con- 
siderations of expenditure alone, the 
Government could not be expected to 
concede, The hon. and gallant Member 
for Pembroke had spoken of that 
port in connection with the subject, but 
the case of Pembroke was different. 
That was a naval port of much import- 
ance, and it was the absolute duty of 
the Government to see that it was put 
and kept in an efficient condition. 
(“Hear, hear!”] The construction of 
harbours of refuge, however, was a very 
large and important matter, and was 
not to be undertaken on any part of our 
coasts without serious consideration, for 
unless they were fortified they would 
become objects of attack to an enemy 
in time of war and thus possibly points 
of danger to the country. A harbour 
of refuge had been advocated at Dover, 
and simply because that place would be 
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powerfully fortified. Therefore, the 
work of constructing a harbour of refuge 
involved much more than the construc- 
tion of a harbour of shelter for fishing 
boats. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If the sup- 
porters of the Motion had confined 
their appeal to the provision of fishing 
harbours many hon. Members might 
have regarded the subject from a diffe- 
rent point of view, and have voted in 
favour of it. He submitted to the 
House that neither the Motion nor the 
Amendment was worthy of serious 
argument, they were impracticable. 
Sailors, as a rule, were not very fond of 
harbours of refuge ; they desired rather 
to guard against the undermanning and 
overloading of vessels and sending un- 
seaworthy ships tosea. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Legislation should be such as to take 
care that our ships should be well manned, 
well built, and not overloaded. If there 
was such legislation there would not be 
the present demand for the Lifeboat 
Institution and other benevolent insti- 
tutions of that kind, and for harbours of 
refuge all round the coast of Wales. If 
the Resolution were to be made a sensible 
one the Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
muse be accepted; certainly the word 
“fishing” must be inserted before 
“harbours ” otherwise he for one could 
not support it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said the greater part of 
the speech of the hon.and gallant Member 
was occupied in denouncing the demand 
for harbours of refuge. It might console 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman to know 
that the words “ harbours of refuge ” did 
not occur in the Resolution at all. What 
was asked for was the construction of 
piers and harbours. The gallant Admiral 
said if these piers and harbours were 
intended for development of the fishing 
industry there might be something in the 
Resolution, and if there was the word 
“fishing” in the Resolution he would 
have been disposed to support it. He 
hoped that at this the eleventh hour the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would read 
the Resolution, for he would find that it 
stated that these piers and harbours were 
desired “with a view to the protection 
and development of sea fisheries and the 
safety of the persons engaged in them.” 
[Laughter.| If this were a Resolution 
demanding great breakwaters in Tor- 
bay or in places of that character he 
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would not care about giving it any 
support. Expenditure upon things of 
that kind was not to be lightly under- 
taken. But he looked upon this Reso- 
lution in a totally different light. It 
was a moderate and reasonable proposal 
mainly in favour of the fishing industry 
on the Welsh coast. The hon. and 
gallant Member had frequently deplored 
the want of fishermen for the Reserve 
of the Navy and the employment of 
foreign sailors. Under those circum- 
stances he should have thought any 
proposal which would develop the fishing 
industry on the coast of Wales or any- 
where else would have secured the gallant 
Admiral’s support. What was asked 
for in this case had been given in many 
parts of the United Kingdom, and 
therefore he hoped the President of the 
Board of Trade would be able and 
disposed to give a favourable considera- 
tion to the Resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuiz, Croydon) 
could not help sympathising with the 
right hon. Gentleman in the position in 
which he found himself. The right hon. 
Gentleman supported the Resolution, 
but hinted that if the word “ England” 
were added to it the expenditure would be 
enormous and he could not approve of it. 
He undertook to say if the right hon. 
Gentleman were Member for Derby and 
sitting on the Treasury Bench, he would 
have regarded the Resolution from a 
totally different point of view. What 
did the Resolution mean? The right 
hon. Gentleman asked the gallant Ad- 
miral to read the Resolution. Well, the 
Resolution must be read, of course, with 
the light of the speeches which had been 
made in support of it. It meant this or 
it meant nothing—that the policy which 
had been pursued by all Governments, 
including that of which the right hon. 
Gentleman had been a Member, a policy 
of refusing to give grants of public 
money for the purpose of these piers and 
harbours, should be departed from. 
Then it was proposed to appoint a De- 
partmental Committee. What did a 
Departmental Committee propose to do ? 
Certainly it was not a properly consti- 
tuted tribunal to decide whether a har- 
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the local authorities than to a Depart- 
mental Committee of the Board of Trade, 
Having regard to the speeches by which 
this Motion had been supported, and 
looking to the fact that all the speakers 
had pointed out the inability of the 
localities to supply harbours themselves, 
and consequently asked the Government 
to apply public funds in the erection of 
those harbours, he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether a Departmental 
Committee could decide on such an im- 
portant matter as that? There had 
been many Committees and many in- 
vestigations as to the amount of money 
which would be involved if this policy 
were adopted. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : What policy ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The policy of Gov- 
ernment grants for the erection of these 
harbours. The amount stated as pro- 
bably necessary for the purpose was from 
eight to ten millions sterling. [‘‘ Oh !’’] 
He was speaking, not of great Govern- 
ment harbours, but of harbours of refuge, 
fishing and mercantile harbours. Every- 
one recognised that for the great harbours 
for military and naval purposes the Goy- 
ernment ought properly to be called upon 
to provide the funds. These were not in 
question at all now. {[.‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
It was the smaller harbours. The right 
hon. Gentleman might pooh-pooh it, but 
it was impossible to contemplate for a 
moment that a matter of this importance 
should be referred to a Departmental 
Committee. It was a matter with which 
the House ought to deal, with which the 
Government ought to deal without the 
assistance of a Departmental Committee. 
The subject was.one which had _ been in- 
vestigated over and over again. In 
earlier time the investigations did lean 
towards the grant from the Government 
for the purpose of these harbours, but 
the consideration given to the matter of 
late years had resulted in one conclusion 
—namely, that it was not in the interests 
of the country that the Government 
should take out of the hands of private 
enterprise the erection of these harbours. 
The Government was, in fact, debarred 
from the application of public money by 
a Treasury Minute, which laid it down 
that money should only be granted for 





bour should be erected in a particular 
part of the coast. 
matter which was much more familiar to 
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‘ 


Surely this was a/| 


the purpose of these harbours by way of 
loans. He was not in a position 


argue the question with regard to the 
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yarious points along the coast which had 
been mentioned, but why did not the 
local authorities in those places come 
before the Government with some 
matured scheme for a harbour? If any 
localities desired to borrow money, let 
them put their case in a concrete form 
and it should have the fullest considera- 
tion by the Government. There was no 
necessity to appoint a Departmental 
Committee to consider an application ; 
it was the duty of the Board of Trade to 
consider all these proposals; if they were 
submitted they would receive the most 
sympathetic consideration. If, on the 
other hand, it was desired generally to 
obtain grants of public money, he had 
to say that the making of grants was 
contrary to the policy that had been 
adopted by successive Governments for a 
number of years past, and affirmed by 
the House of Commons six or seven 
times in recent years. That policy was 
that Parliament would not give grants 
of public money for these purposes, but 
that any assistance given by the Govern- 
ment must be by way of loan. That 


was the policy of the present Govern- 
ment, 


It was the same policy as that 
which had been pursued by the Leader 
of the Opposition ; and, if he adhered to 
it now, where was the necessity for a 
Committee? What were they going to 
inquire into? They could not go roving, 
all trying to find out where harbours 
were to be erected ; they must wait until 
local authorities or persons interested put 
before them concrete proposals. If they 
were debarred from giving grants of 
public money no investigation could alter 
that condition of things. It was true 
grants had been made under exceptional 
circumstances in Ireland and Scotland ; 
but in Scotland they were given on the 
recommendation of a Royal Commission 
—{ironical cheers|—who pointed out that 
there were certain parts of the country 
in so impoverished a condition as to be 
totally unable to help themselves. 
[Jronical cheers.| Very well, if hon. 
Gentlemen had corresponding districts 
in their minds—{ ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—with 
regard to which they desired to make 
representations to the Government, those 
representations, when made, would be 
considered by the Government. But 
that was a different thing from saying 
generally that there were certain districts 
which might be developed if they had 
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harbours. In the Resolution there was 
nothing that pointed to exceptional 
poverty and disability ; and the adop- 
tion of it would seem to imply a change 
of general policy to the suggestion of 
which the Government was bound to 
give a distinct negative. Something had 
been said about the expense to be in- 
curred in the taking of certain steps to 
form harbour authorities. Any prac- 
tical difficulty of that kind he should be 
glad to consider with a view to its re- 
moval ; but in offering an interview he 
could not leave it to be supposed that 
the general position he had taken up 
would be shaken. He had no option 
in the matter. Having regard to the 
Minute of 1887, he was bound to con- 
sider ali demands as being applications 
made under that Minute. He sympa- 
thised with those who desired to increase 
the prosperity of the coasts of England 
and Wales, but his sympathy could not 
go to the length they wished. When 
hon. Members realised what was in- 
volved in the Resolution they would no 
depart from a policy to which the Hous 
had assented over and over again; an 
the Government could not assent toa 
principle which would involve the ex- 
penditure of millions of public money to 
do what they believed would be better 
done, and ought to be done by the locali- 
ties themselves. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Carmarthen- 
shire, E.) said, the coast of Wales stood 
in an entirely different position to the 
coast of England, except in regard to the 
north coast of Devonshire, where, he ad- 
mitted, similar conditions were present. 
They could show that it was absolutely 
impossible for the people in the district 
extending from Milford Haven round to 
Holyhead—the whole western coast, to 
make a port adequate for fishing boats 
without a very large expenditure of 
money. To say that little places like 
Fishguard or Porth, should come to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board and ask for a loan of even only 
£10,000 would be ridiculous. They 
would certainly want more than that 
sum, not less, he should think than 
£50,000. There was absolutely no hope 
of their getting any kind of harbour for 
the protection of fishing vessels from 
Milford Haven round to Holyhead, 
which was the whole of the west coast of 
Wales, unless a grant was given by the 
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Government in aid of some port or other. 
When the wind was blowing in to the 
coast there was no more dangerous coast 
in Great Britain to be found than that 
from Milford Haven up to Holyhead. 
Tf a small fishing vessel, or even a large 
vessel or steamer was within the range 
of that coast when a strong west wind 
was blowing, it was utterly impossible for 
them to run across to the eastern coast 
of Ireland. The fact was, there was 
no great manufacturing town or district 
on the west coast of Wales ; it was en- 
tirely agricultural. In the past a very 
large fishing trade had been conducted 
there, and when all the fishing boats 
were small boats, they ran into the little 
harbours at high water between the tides. 
But the fishing industry had now entirely 
altered, and ships and steamers went out 
to sea for many days at a time. They 


suggested to the Government, therefore, 
in order to meet the changed conditions, 
that they should make this Inquiry. 
They did not ask for harbours for men- 
of-war or great ships, but harbours that 
might be used by the fishing craft of the 
present day. 


There was no part of 
Great Britain where better sailors were 
turned out than on the western coast of 
Wales. If the Government did make 
this Inquiry, he thought:they would come 
to the conclusion that grants in aid 
would be advisable, as had been given in 
the case of the western coast of Ireland, 
and some parts of the coast of Scotland. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would reconsider his decision and grant 
the Inquiry asked for in the Motion. 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) thought the fishing community 
not mereiy in Wales, but in other parts 
of the country, would regret the state- 
ment of the President of the Board of 
Trade. The policy which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to under the 
Treasury Minute had absolutely broken 
down as regarded the supply of fishing 
harbours for the fishing community. 
There were several instances where the 
fishermen had subscribed a considerable 
sum of money for the construction of a 
harbour, and afterwards found that they 
were utterly unable to satisfy the con- 
ditions of the Board of Trade or the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. The 
Committee of 1884, upon harbour ac- 
commodation, made a most complete and 
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valuable Report, but neither the last 
two Governments, nor, apparently, the 
present Government, seemed disposed to 
take any steps to carry out any of the 
recommendations of that Committee, 
either in regard to the larger or the 
smaller fishing harbours. When the 
case of Wales was presented, or that of 
different parts of the coasts of England 
or Scotland, they were not asking for 
doles of public money. The Government 
should be able, in this time of prosperity 
to hold out some hope that they would 
be able to modify the policy of the past 
so as to meet the real necessities of the 
case. He hoped, also that the Govern- 
ment would look carefully into the ex- 
penses which were inherent in the system 
of obtaining Provisional Orders, and that 
an attempt would be made to simplify 
and cheapen it. On behalf of the fish- 
ing industry there was an urgent neces- 
sity all round our coasts calling for 
something to be done, and the Govern- 
ment ought to consider whether they 
could not adapt their policy so as to meet 
the needs of the case, and to carry out 
some of the recommendations of the 
numerous Committees that had sat on 
the subject. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS could 
not agree with the President of the 
Board of Trade in what he said with re- 
ference to the attitude of the Leader of 
the Opposition at this time with refer- 
ence to Welsh demands. It was said 
that if the right hon. Gentleman had 
been on the Treasury Bench he would 
not have shown so much sympathy with 
the Resolution. In his opinion, how- 
ever, the attitude of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman towards Welsh demands, and the 
way in which he had met them in the 
past, led him to think that this would 
not have been the case. He did not 
think that the President of the Board of 
Trade quite clearly understood the mean- 
ing of the Resolution. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that there were no pre- 
cedents for the policy advocated in 
the Resolution. There were prece- 
dents for what the Welsh Members 
were asking. In the first place there 
was the case of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where public money had been given 
for the purposes asked. Secondly, there 
was Ireland, which had __ received 
£250,000 from the Irish Church Fund 
to devote to the development of Irish 
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fisheries. What had been done in Scot-| this kind were certainly assuming greater 
land and Ireland, therefore, should,|importance than they assumed a few 
under similar principles, be done in|years ago. He agreed with his right 
Wales also. The right hon. Gentleman|hon. Friend that, however important 
said that the money should only be given} these questions might be, the House 
by way ofaloan. This had not been|stood upon firm ground when they 
the policy in the past. From 1828 to} declined to pay out public money for the 
1882, 28 harbours had been erected in| assistance of any locality, unless that 
connection with the Scottish fisheries. | locality could give some reasonable 
An expenditure of over £243,000 had| security for the advance made. If the 
been incurred, and out of that sum| policy of promoting these small harbours 
expended on Scottish fisheries, £150,000 | of refuge—as to the great usefulness of 
had been provided by Parliament. | which there was room for doubt—were 
The right hon. Gentleman said that it|to be adopted in the future, he trusted 
would be very much better that the local | that it would be laid down as a condition 
authorities of the various localities on|that the County Council or Fishery 
the coast of Wales should come to Lon-| Board of a district making application ! 
don to state their case. His reply to|for the construction of a harbour must i 


that was that they wanted the subjec 


to be put before the House and the|demand. What was the use of establish- 
country in some general form. They did|ing these large and important local 
not want to know merely what one small | bodies if, whenever a question of some 
district required, but what the whole of | importance, involving the expenditure of 
Wales required in this respect. The| public money, came on for consideration, 
right hon. Gentleman could not have|they were to be excluded from the 
realised that Wales did not receive her| matter? Let them rely in connection 
fair share of the Treasury grant in pro-| with questions of this kind upon the 
portion to her population. Wales ought| action taken by the County Councils. 
to have £12,500 a year. They based| He could easily understand that some 


their case upon the exceptional circum 


stances of Wales. He had no objective | County Councils could be assisted pecu- 
principle to the Amendment moved by |niarily to promote the fishing industry. 
the hon. Baronet opposite, and the Reso-|In recent years various industries had 
lution was not proposed in any sense of| accepted and received assistance from 
hostility to England. What they said|the Government. That had been the 
was that the case of Wales was ex-|case in Ireland especially. He quite 
ceptional, and because it was exceptional | agreed, however, with his right hon. 
they asked that a Committee should be| Friend in the position which he had 
appointed in order to make inquiries.|taken up. He repeated that the County 
Wales, especially North Wales, was|Council or the Fishery Board of a 
poorer than any other part of the coun-| district ought to be associated with any 
try. The Income Tax returns showed | proposal that came before the Board of 
that North Wales was much poorer than | Trade for consideration. 

England. He hoped that the right hon.| Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
Gentleman opposite, remembering the| borough) said, that some of his hon. 


peculiarly depressed condition of Welsh 
agriculture and Welsh industries, would 
consent to reconsider to some extent the 
reply which he had made that night. 
Captain BETHELL (York, E. R. 
Holderness) observed that questions of 
VOL. XXXIX. [rourtH sERrEs.] 
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Friends were opposed —rightly he 
thought—to these grants in aid. But he 
could understand that the Welsh Mem- 
bers and people expected a certain 
amount of sympathy from the present 
Government, for the Government had 
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pledged themselves to assist and develop 
trade. The Government were pledged 
to promote the agricultural industry, 
and they had foreshadowed the mode in 
which they intended to do that—namely, 
by relieving agricultural property of the 
rates now borne by it, at the ex- 
pense of the general ratepayer of the 
country ; and when it was considered 
that the expenditure of large sums of 
money had been sanctioned by the 
House within the last year for the pur- 
pose of making railways in Central 
Africa, he did not wonder that the 
people of this country should feel that 
instead of spending money in Central 
Africa for the purpose of developing a 
problematical trade there, it would be 
infinitely better to develop the industries 
round our own coasts. Though he was 
opposed in principle to these grants in 
aid, yet, because since he had been in 
the House he had seen millions of money 
voted for railways in Africa and other 
such projects instead of to the develop- 
ment of trade in this country, he should 
support his hon. Friend if he went to a 
Division. 

Mr. W. ALLAN thought that the 
wording of the Motion was rather mis- 
leading from one point of view, and no 
doubt tended to impress the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to the great amount 
of expense which was involved in it. If 
the Motion had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to give a small Departmental 
Committee to inquire in what way and 
to what extent the existing provision of 
piers could be improved, it would be a 
reasonable request. He thought that if 
the word “harbours” were deleted, there 
would be very good ground for asking 
the right hon. Gentleman for such a 
Committee. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question further amended by insert- 
ing, after the second words “coast of,” 
the words “ England and.” 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 64 ; Noes, 
117.—(Division List, No. 99). 
Mr. J. W. Logan. 


House (Expenses ). 940 
| SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL; 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON 
(Preston) moved: “That the Bill be 
now read a Second time.” 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
objected to the Bill, on the ground that 
fishing rights in Ireland were often 
allowed to interfere with mills. 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate be be resumed on Friday. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) ‘ILL. 
Committee deferred til! Thursday. 


MINING EASEMENTS BILL. 


_ Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
23rd April. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (QUALIFICATION 
OF VOTERS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE (EXPENSES). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved: That it is expedient to 
authorise the payment, out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament, of any 
Expenses incurred by the Commissioners 
of Works under the provision of any Act 
of the present Session for the Acquisi- 
tion of Property for the Extension 
of the General Register House at 
Edinburgh.—_( Mr. Hanbury). 


Resolution to be reported To 
morrow. 





Twelve o'clock. 


Adjourned at' Two minutes after © 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 15th April 1896. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
said, the Government had frequently 
expressed their desire to extend on a suit- 
able occasion local government to the 
general body of the people of Ireland. 
But by this Bill the Local Government 
Board granted extended powers to the 
Armagh Town Council, the most re- 
actionary local authority probably in the 
whole of Ireland, without making any 
attempt to redress the grievances under 
which the Catholics of Armagh laboured 
in regard to the municipal franchise. 
The majority of the people of Armagh 
were Catholic. There were 21 members 
of the town council, and not one of them 
was a Catholic, nor had there been a 
Catholic member of that body for many 
years. Indeed, so reactionary is this 
body, that in 1890, when the Catholics 
made an attempt to secure representa- 
tion, a Presbyterian, who was a lunatic, 
was put forward, and they put the 
lunatic at the top of the poll and de- 
feated every one of the Catholics. 
[Laughter.| This body, to which the 
Government proposed to give a large 
measure of extended powers derived its 
jurisdiction under the Act of 1828, 
which was the most absurd and obscure 
Act regulating the governing bodies of 
towns in Ireland. There was a much 
later Act, the Act of 1854, which pro- 
vided a lower franchise—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think the hon. Gentleman would not be 
in order in pursuing the line of argument 
he is now following. This is an ordi- 
nary Local Government Provisional 
Order Bill, which proposes to transfer 
from the Grand Jury to the Urban Sani- 
tary Authority of Armagh jurisdiction 
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as to roads, bridges, and footways. The 
hon. Gentleman would not be in order 
in discussing on such a Bill what the 
Urban Sanitary Authority of Armagh 
ought to be, or what its history has been 
|in the past. He is only entitled to dis- 
|cuss the question whether these powers 
should be transferred to this body as 
being the existing Sanitary Authority of 
Armagh. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had ap- 
prehended that ruling. But he thought 
the Speaker would see the relevancy of 
his point if he referred to Sections 8 
and 9 of the Provisional Order. The 
Local Government Board had brought 
into the Provisional Order the Towns 
Improvements Act ; but while they gave 
the additional taxing powers under that 
Act, they did not give the franchise 
which that Act conferred. That was a 
monstrous state of affairs. The Chief 
Secretary, as President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board in Ireland, was responsi- 
ble for the Provisional Order. It was 
the outcome of a local Inquiry held by 
one of the Board’s Inspectors, The 
Catholics appeared before that Inquiry, 
and objected to this extension of powers 
until something had been done to give 
them representation ; and therefore it 
was idle for the Government to pretend 
that they were not conscious of the 
grievances existing. Under this Order 
the Armagh Town Commissioners would 
have the right of going before the Pre- 
sentment Sessions, which was the preli- 
minary body to the Grand Jury, and of 
course they would thus select some of 
their own Orange gang. Thus, further 
powers were being given to the Orange 
gang, while the Catholics were being 
further ostracised. Catholic emancipa- 
tion was practically a nullity in North 
Armagh. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is really contravening my ruling. He 
is proceeding to enter into the question 
of how Armagh should be locally gov- 
jerned. That question is not open to 
him. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that his 
objection to the Bill was that it gave 
further powers to an Orange lodge. It 
was proved before the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inquiry that the Town Clerk 
of Armagh ran the whole town. He 





elected the 21 Commissioners, and if any- 
one said a word, he was attacked by the 
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Town Clerk in his newspaper, the Ulster 
Gazette. Badas the Orange Grand Jury 
might be, he preferred that the powers 
should be in their hands, because the 
proposed transfer meant an increase in 
the taxation. At present the tax was 
not more than 2s. 6d. in the £; under 
the Order it would be 4s. 7d. in the £. 
It was said that these Provisional Orders 
were a matter of course. He warned 
the Government that there would be no 
more ‘‘ matters of course’’ Provisional 
Orders or private Bills so long as the 
present state of affairs continued. Irish 
Members would continue to object to any 
extension of powers to these obsolete 
bodies until some popular life was put 
into them. It was true that Armagh 
was in a bad sanitary condition, and 
there was a necessity for these increased 
sanitary powers. But with this exten- 
sion the general body of the people must 
be given some voice in the control of the 
taxes which they would have to pay. 
The expenditure was mismanaged ; for 
with the same taxation the town of Dun- 
dalk managed to achieve much greater 
results. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
8.) said, that this was a most important 
question for the Catholics of Armagh. 
At the last census the population of the 
city was 7,438. Of this number, 3,820 
were Catholics—a majority over all other 
denominations. Yet all the denomina- 
tions but the Catholics were represented 
on the Town Commissioners. He asked 
that the Instruction standing in his 
name—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman cannot discuss his 
Instruction at the present moment. The 
discussion of its subject matter is not 
admissible on the present Motion for the 
Second Reading. I have already ruled 
that the Sanitary Authority must be 
taken asit is; and no question of re- 
forming the Sanitary Authority can be 
dealt with on this Motion for the Second 
Reading. 

Mr. E. M‘HUGH said that he hoped 
the Government would give the powers 
asked for in his Instruction. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he was quite certain||that the 
local Catholics would not have used any- 
thing like the words used by the hon. 
Member for North Louth. The hon. 
Member had spoken of respectable 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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citizens occupying a responsible position 
in a way which he himself must _ regret. 
Before the Local Government Board In- 
quiry, the leading Nationalist of Armagh 
stated that the Town Clerk had acted 
fairly and properly as far as he could 
judge. 

Me. T. M. HEALY : [only said that 
he was an Orangeman. I know the 
Town Clerk very well. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON was con- 
tinuing his references to the subject, 
when 

*Mr. SPEAKER said: I hope the 
hon. Member will not pursue this line 
of argument, which is not relevant. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said that 
he would content himself with the asser- 
tion that he had an ample answer to the 
statements and suggestions of the hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth. 
As to the old Act, under which Armagh 
was at present regulated, the poor people 
of Armagh were, by its operation, prac- 
tically exempt from taxation. The small 
houses below £5 in rent were not 
assessed at all, so that the whole of the 
taxation fell on the richer people. That 
was one reason why the Town Improve- 
ments Act was not adopted. The hon. 
Member admitted that this Bill was 
necessary. He admitted that the sani- 
tary condition of Armagh required the 
application of this Provisional Order, 
but he desired to defeat it and to leave 
the streets in a filthy and insanitary con- 
dition simply because the Town Commis- 
sioners were Protestants. Such a posi- 
tion would be condemned by the com- 
mon sense of the House. Nobody was 
more anxious than he was that all classes 
and parties should be represented on the 
governing body of this town, but the 
proposition of the hon. Member was con- 
trary to all good sense and fairness. 

Mr. G.MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, Mid) 
said, he came there as a representative 
of the Catholics of Ulster to protest 
against this Bill. The Catholics of 
Armagh did not feel that they could 
afford to place another £100 per cent. 
of taxation in the hands of an unsympa- 
thetic body. The city of Armagh needed 
extensive sanitary changes, and though 
the Catholics were as anxious as anybody 
could be to see the streets properly 


cleansed, nevertheless, they did not feel 


that at this time of day they should re- 
vert to old Statutes of 40 or 50 years 
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ago, in order to prop up an ascendancy 
party. They felt that they would 
have no voice in the spending of the 
money which they contributed. That 
was a principle which should not be 
sanctioned in this House. Taxation and 
representation ought to go together. He 
looked to the Chief Secretary for some 
sympathetic treatment of the present 
case. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
pointed out that the position in Armagh 
was very much the same as that in re- 
gard to Derry. There was a Catholic 
majority, and, whereas on the Grand 
Jury a Roman Catholic might sometimes 
be found, on the body to whom the 
powers proposed by this Bill were to be 
entrusted, such a thing was never per- 
mitted. The reason was that there was 
no popular representation nor division of 
the city into wards. It was all one 
ward. There was power under the Act 
of 1854 to divide the city into wards 
which might give more Catholic repre- 
sentation, but that was not proposed to 
be applied to Armagh by this Bill. - 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
is now going into the question of the 
mode of governing Armagh. That, as 
I have already ruled, he is not entitled 
to do. I hope the hon. Member will 
observe my ruling.. 

Mr. KNOX referred to Clause 9 of 
the Bill, and said his contention was 
that this Bill ought not to be allowed to 
pass unless that clause was so altered as 
to make the adoption of the Town Im- 
provements Act obligatory. The Act 
under which this body was now consti- 
tuted was a very obsolete one, and ap- 
plied to very few other places in Ireland. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, Clause 9 was 
inserted simply for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the other powers of the Provi- 
sional Order Act, and not so as to raise 
in any way the question of the mode of 
governing Armagh. The hon. Member 
could not argue upon provisions which 
he said ought to be in the Bill, but 
which were not in it. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY, on the point of 


order, asked whether it was Mr. 
Speaker’s view that the Schedule to 
this Bill was in no way to be amended 
by the House of Commons or the House 
of Lords ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I have not said so. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY : Does not that 
follow ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think on the 
Second Reading an hon. Member is not 
entitled to say that a matter which is 
not in the Bill ought to be in it, and 
then to argue a question which such 
matter would have raised. 

Mr. KNOX, continuing, pointed out 
that unless the Bill was discussed now 
it never could be discussed, and it seemed 
to him that the consideration of a Bill 
by this House was almost a farce under’ 
these circumstances. He hoped the Gov- 
ernment would give the House some 
assurance as to the course they intended 
to take on the further stages of the Bill. 

*ToeE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonny Atkinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.) wished to say on behalf of 
the Government that if there were ex- 
clusion in Armagh, they had no sympathy 
with it whatever, and would be very 
glad indeed to see either the Town Im- 
provements Act applied in Armagh so as 
to redress any grievance which the 
Catholic population might feel or a Mea- 
sure brought forward by the town itself 
having that object. But he would call 
attention to what the present Bill was. 
It was a Bill to confirm a Provisional 
Order by the Local Government Board 
under the Public Health Act. The 
Local Government Board, acting under 
that Statute, had no power to determine 
anything whatever about the representa- 
tion of the different sections of the com- 
munity on the Town Commission. They 
had merely to authorise the existing 
Sanitary Authority to carry out certain 
sanitary reforms for the advantage of 
the health of the community. It was 
the duty of the Commissioners, as the 
local authority, to cleanse the streets. 
The Grand Jury were bound to repair 
the streets. The Commissioners said they 
were unable to cleanse the streets because 
the Grand Jury did not repair the streets. 
All that this Bill did under the powers 
conferred by the Public Health Act 
(1878) was to transfer to the Local 
Commissioners the power to cleanse, 
repair, and maintain the streets. It 
would therefore be strange if it were 
supposed that the Government should 
allow the people of Armagh to tramp 
through the mud and to have their 
vehicles broken until a Bill was brought 
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in to redress the grievances of the Roman | other towns. 


Catholics. It was competent for 21 
ratepayers of Armagh to petition the 
Local Government Board, but there was 
no desire or intention on behalf of the 
present Commissioners to oppose any 
attempt to extend the provisions of the 
Improvement Act. 

*SersEANt HEMPHILL (Tyrone, N.) 
apprehended that the House had a per- 
fect right to consider the merits of a 
Provisional Order just as if it were an 
ordinary Bill brought in for the first 
time, or proposed to be read a second 
time. Those hon. Members acquainted 
with the peculiarities of Provisional 
Orders knew that the Lcoal Government 
Board in Ireland was a Government 
Department of which the Chief Secre- 
tary was for the time being the head. 
Therefore, any Provisional Order which 
was introduced by the Local Government 
Board intended to receive the sanction 
of the House was substantially a Gov- 
ernment Bill. It was not like a private 
Bill. The Provisional Order system was 
a mere short cut for legislation, but it 
still left the paramount authority in the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords to confirm the Orders. This, 
then, was a Government Bill, and the 
argument of his hon. Friends from Ire- 
land was that the House should not 
pass a Government Bill for a limited 
purpose which would transfer the power 
of taxation from the Grand Jury of the 
county of Armagh to the Commissioners 
of the city of Armagh. That was the 
point of their objection. He understood 
that the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of Armagh, who were in a majority, 
preferred that this Provisional Order 
should not become law until some- 
thing was done to redress their grievances 
with regard to their representation in 
the management of the municipality. 
He was glad to hear from the Attorney 
General an expression of his sympathy 
with the Roman Catholic population, 
beeause, representing, as the right hon. 
Gentleman did, the Government, at this 
early stage of their Parliamentary 
career, he thought he could say that the 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleagues 
would have ample opportunity of 
adopting a municipal Bill which would 
redress the crying grievances, not only 
of the city of Armagh, but of several 


Attorney General for Ireland. 
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The object he and the other 
Irish Members at this side of the House 
sought to attain was to express their 
apprehensions that if this Bill passed, 
transferring the power of taxation from 
one body to another, no effort would be 
made to alter the municipal franchise in 
the city of Armagh. He and they pre- 
ferred that the Provisional Order should 
be rejected altogether, because if it was 
rejected the Attorney General would no 
doubt advise his colleagues that they 
ought at once to bring in a Measure which 
would redress those grievances, and which 
would at the same time facilitate the ad- 
vantages to the town supposed to be pro- 
vided by this Provisional Order. His 
experience was that where road authori- 
ties had been transferred from the coun- 
ties to the boroughs great litigation and 
want of satisfaction had resulied. Not 
long ago, in a case where those powers 
had been exercised with regard to a 
town in county Tipperary, the transfer 
of roads and streets from the county to 
the town Commissioners, had given rise 
to most extensive litigation. He was 
not sure that he understood correctly the 
ruling of the Chair as to the moving of 
an Instruction, or whether it would be 
competent to do so. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have indicated 
that my ruling would be that it is not 
competent to move the Instruction. 
The subject matter of the Instruction is 
not a proper matter for discussion. 

*SeRJEANT HEMPHILL said, in that 
case it only remained for him to congra- 
tulate hon. Members from Ireland on 
having obtained an expression of sym- 
pathy which, at all events, was the first 
step to some redress being obtained from 
the Government, of the grievances of the 
Roman Catholic population in the 
different towns. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a Second time.’’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 126; 
Noes, 75.—(Division List, No. 100.) 


Bill read a Second time. 


Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH moved:— 
‘That the Bill be committed to the 
Select Committee on the Belfast Cor- 
poration Bill.’’ 
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THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba.rovr, 
Leeds, Central) did not think that it 
was desirable to send the Bill to a 
Hybrid Committee. It ought, in his 
opinion, to go to an ordinary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
supported the Motion. The clauses in 
the Bill referring to the Town Improve- 
ments Act were unusual. The taxation 
part of the Town Improvements Act 
would be applied by this Provisional 
Order Bill, whilst the part of the Act 
relating to the division of towns into 
wards for the purposes of representation 
would not be applied. A Bill containing 
these unusual clauses ought to be sent to 
a Committee before whom the Catholics 
of Armagh could be heard without being 
put to enormous expense. He moved 
that the Debate be adjourned until 
to-morrow, in order that the Attorney 
General might find out whether there 
was not precedents for sending a Bill of 
this kind to a Hybrid Committee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER = said that the 
Motion was not ‘‘ by order,’’ and that 
if it was objected to it must stand 
over. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR appealed 
to the hon. Member opposite to with- 
draw his Motion. There was no reason 
why this Bill should be referred to a 
Hybrid Committee. It did not raise a 


political or quasi-political question, and | 
there was no precedent for sending a/| 
Bill to comprise a Provisional Order to | 


a Hybrid Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY thought it was 
true that there was no precedent for 
taking that course, but neither was 
there a precedent for a Provisional Order 
Bill which proposed to confer the taxing 
powers of the Town Improvements Act 
of 1854 and to withhold the rights of 
representation which, under that Act, 
should accompany taxation. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND said, that the taxes imposed 
for the repair of streets being part of the 
county cess were, of course, payable by 
everybody liable to county cess. The 
taxation in the town was more restricted, 
and when this Provisional Order was 
passed, it was thought right to extend 
the area of taxation under the Town 
Improvements Act in order to make it 
coterminous with the area of taxation 


under the Grand Jury Acts. No addi- 
tional taxation was imposed. The 
inhabitants of the town who formerly 
paid for the repair of the roads to the 
Grand Jurors were in the future to pay 
the Town Commissioners. 

*Mr. SPEAKER repeated that if the 
Motion of the hon. Member for South 
Armagh was opposed, it must be put 
down for another day. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR suggested 
that the question should be deferred 
till next Wednesday. 

Mr. KNOX asked whether it was not 
the usual course, when objection was 
taken, to defer the matter until the 
following day only. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: When an _ hon. 
Member who represents the promoters 
of a Bill names a day, it is usual for the 
House to consult his convenience, and to 
assent to the adjournment of the Debate 
until that day. If, however, the House 
does not choose to grant the hon. 
Member that indulgence, the Bill ought 
to be deferred to the next day. As I 
have already stated incidentally, the 
Instruction on the Paper, standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for South 
Armagh, is out of order. 


Debate adjourned ; to be resumed 
upon Wednesday next. 





| LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 

| On the order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY observed that 
the Attorney General for Ireland had 
expressed sympathy with the Roman 
Catholics in Armagh, and said that he 
would be glad to increase their oppor- 
tunities of representation. He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government that a Public Health 
Treland Bill had been introduced, and 
that it would be quite competent for the 
Grand Committee on’ Law to insert 
franchise provisions in that Measure. 
When the opportunity presented itself, 
he should take the opportunity in Grand 
Committee of testing the sincerity of the 
Government’s expressed sympathy with 
the Catholics of Ulster. 


Bill read a Second time. 
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Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH rose to 
move, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to 
the Select Committee on the Belfast 
Corporation Bill.”’ 


Debate arising ; and, objection being 
taken to further proceeding, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Wednes- 
day next. 


BOILER INSPECTION AND 
TRATION BILL. 

Second Reading deferred from Wed- 
nesday next till Wednesday 6th May. 


REGIS- 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid), in 
rising to move the Second Reading of 
this Bill, said that after spending 


10 years in that House he rose for 
the first time for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a really important Measure. 


The Bill which he had the honour to put 


before the House was no new Bill. It 
had of course, undergone certain modifi- 
cations from year to year, but it was no 
new Measure ; in fact, the present Bill 
differed only in one Clause from the Bill 
of last year. The Bill of last year was 
introduced by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Mayo in an exhaustive 
speech, in which he pointed out all the 
particulars and details of the Measure, 
and was thoroughly debated and thrashed 
out. Without criticism nothing could 
be perfected, and even after the criticism 
of right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, the House agreed to read the 
Bill a second time last year without a 
division. The experience of those who 
had been Poor Law Guardians in Ireland 
had materially helped them to come to 
the conclusion that the existing state of 
affairs in connection with boards of 
guardians in Ireland was intolerable. 
What was intolerable in Ireland had 
been found intolerable also in England, 
and in 1894 an English Bill was brought 
in which dealt with many of the points 
dealt with in the present Bill. The pro- 
moters of the Bill had tried to the best 
of their ability to fashion it on the lines 
of the English Bill of 1894. Last year 
the hon. Member for Mid Armagh said 





that it was, perhaps, too slavish an imita- 
tion of the English Measure. Nationa- 
list Members did not believe in slavery. 
They believed in freedom and to try and 
adapt to Ireland what happened to be 
good in an English Measure could never 
be slavish. What was good for one must 
also be good for another. Not only was 
this Bill desired by the people of Ireland 
properly so called, but from his own ex- 
perience he could say that there were 
numbers of ex-officio guardians themselves 
in Ireland who recognised that this Bill 
would do practical justice and help to 
put them in a better position than they 
occupied at present. All that the House 
was asked to do now was to carry out for 
Ireland what had already been granted 
to England. If any objection were 
taken to minor points, they could be 
dealt with on the Committee stage. 
How often was that said from the 
Treasury Bench? Most Measures that 
were brought in by the Government were 
very materially altered when that stage 
was reached. He would, therefore, re- 
spectfully urge that the House should 
not that day be captious about minor 
details, but should try to recognise the 
broad principle of a Bill which would, 
to a certain degree, bring Irish local 
government up toa level with English 
local government. This Bill was divided 
into four parts, three of which dealt with 
boards of guardians in Ireland and one 
with the working of the Labourers’ 
Acts. Part 1 dealt with the constitu- 
tion of Boards of Guardians, Part 2 was 
Poor Law Elections, and Part 3 was 
Poor Law Election Petitions. Parts 2 
and 3 were taken direct from the English 
Bill of 1894. Part 1, in the first place, 
did away with ew-officio Guardians. 
Ex-oficio Guardians were an anomaly, 
and nobody knew that better than these 
gentlemen themselves. He might be 
reproached in the course of the Debate, 
perhaps, with some little episodes which 
might have occurred in his early exist- 
ence, when he did take a very strong 
course with respect to some ex-officio 
guardians ; but at that time there was 
very considerable friction in Treland and 
he had the experience of going to gaol 
for his-opinions, an experience which he 
never should regret. If there was an 
election of a chairman, or a doctor, or 3 
rate collector, a long stream of ex-officio 
guardians entered the boardroom, and 
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having voted for their ticket, one of them 
would look at his watch and say “it is 
nearly time for lunch,” and they would 
all return to their club and the place 
knew them no more. [Laughter.| The 
real work of the boards was seldom dealt 
with seriously by ex-officio guardians, 
though occasionally ex-officio guardians 
were found who were very capable 
guardians. If an election took place on 
a good hunting day, they would even 
neglect to vote for their ticket in order 
to enjoy themselves. This he had seen 
very often, and frequently the business 
of boards was hindered by the neglect 
of ex-officios to attend. Therefore, 
speaking for the Party to which he had 
the honour to belong, he said— 


“Let us take unto ourselves what has been 
given to England. Let us abolish er-offcio 
Guardians, and let those who would be valuable 
factors in the working of poor law administration, 
present themselves for election.” 


If that were done, he felt absolutely 
certain that instead of the services of 
those gentlemen who were really work- 
ing ex-officio guardians being lost, most 
of them who were worthy of it would 


come on again as elested guardians. 
So much for the proposal to abolish 
ex-officio Poor Law Guardians, a proposal 
which had been warmly eulogised by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight when the Bill of 1894 was under 
discussion. That hon. and learned 
Gentleman had then said that it was 
just that such a proposal should be 
accepted. He trusted therefore that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would now 
use his great influence with hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to induce them to give 
their support to the proposal which was 
embodied in the present Measure. In 
connection with Part 1 of the Bill he 
must point out that it proposed that the 
term of office of a Poor Law Guardian 
should be three years, and that one 
third should go out each year, which 
would make that part of the Bill identical 
in that respect with the English Act of 
1894. He passed now to that part of 
the Bill which dealt with the question 
of property qualification and plural 
voting. Was it right that a gentleman 
living in London should have half a 
dozen or more votes for a Poor Law 
Guardian through property qualifications 
in Ireland? He had been informed that 





it was possible under the existing 
eircumstances for a man to’ have 144 
votes for Poor Law Guardians in Ireland. 
Why should one man, because he hap- 
pened to possess a great deal of property, 
have more votes for a Poor Law Guardian 
than a less fortunate man? If the prin- 
ciple of “one man one vote” was good 
enough for the Parliamentary franchise, 
surely it ought to be good enough for the 
election of Poor Law Guardians. They 
had all heard of the advice to “ vote 
early and vote often,” but it was a fact 
that a man of property in Ireland could, 
at all events, vote often. He hoped, 
therefore, that as the property qualifica- 
tion and plural voting had been done 
away with in the English Act, they 
would also be abolished in the case 
of the elections of Poor Law Guardians 
in Ireland in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Bill. He also desired to 
call attention to the necessity for doing 
away with voting papers in these elec- 
tions, and to substitute for them the 
system of voting by ballot which had 
been adopted in England. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were well aware that 
voting papers were usually left upon the 
hall table among a lot of tradesmen’s 
advertisements, with the result that they 
usually found their way into the waste 
paper basket, unless, indeed, some little 
job was to be done, when a gentleman 
interested on one side or the other came 
round and asked them to give him their 
proxy vote. He therefore asked the 
House to agree to the proposal in the 
Bill to do away with voting papers. 
This, practically speaking, exhausted 
the proposals in the first part of 
the Bill. The second and _ third 
parts of the Bill having been as he had 
already stated taken bodily from the 
English Act of 1894, it was unnecessary 
that he should occupy the time of the 
House by referring to them in detail. 
It might, perhaps, be objected by some 
hon. Gentlemen that the Bill ought to 
have been cut into two, and that the 
fourth part, which related to the con- 
struction of Irish Labourers’ Dwellings, 
should have been brought forward as a 
separate Measure. The two Bills, how- 
ever, had been joined together in the 
bonds of holy matrimony, because 
Measures relating to labourers’ dwellings 
had always been administered by the 
Poor Law Guardians. The cause of the 
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Irish labourer had unfortunately been 
made use of by certain politicians in Ire- 
land, in order to set farmers against 
labourers and labourers against farmers, 
and long before he thought that it ever 
would be his fate to enter into public 
life or to sit in the House of Commons, 
he had heard it said by certain politicians 
that they were sure to win because they 
had succeeded in setting the labourers 
against the farmers. The object of the 
present Measure was, however, to unite 
the labourers with the farmers and to 
reconcile their interests. He could not 
help congratulating himself that in 
1891-2, it had been his pleasing duty to 
carry out some points in favour of the 
Irish labourer, in a way that had gained 
for him the sympathy and the approval 
of hon. .iembers opposite. The result 
of his efforts might, like the baby in 
“Midshipman Easy,” have been “ a very 
little one,” but at all events it was 
better than nothing at all. At present 
the Irish Labourers’ Dwellings’ Act was 
hampered on every hand by delay and 
costliness. It took two years at least 
before a workman’s cottage could be 
built and inhabited. It was therefore 


proposed that the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Privy Council should be abolished, 


and that the Poor Law _ Board 
should be substituted for that Triounal. 
If the Local Government Board would 
manage its own business, and do away 
with the appeal to the Privy Council, it 
would of necessity lessen the cost and 
shorten the time. Clause 35 was the 
only new clause in the Bill of this year, 
and that had been introduced in order 
to give the owner or occupier of the land 
the power of appeal against local inquiry 
to the Local Government Board, prin- 
cipally in consequence of some criticisms 
which were made against the Bill of last 
year by the right hon. Member for the 
Montrose Burghs. If the taking of lands 
under the provisions of these Acts was 
not compulsory it would delay the work- 
ing of the Act, and it would not be 
carried out in its entirety. The greater 
number of landowners and landlords in 
Ireland did not object, and had not 
objected in the main to the promotion of 
the Labourers’ Acts, and he sincerely 
trusted they would continue to act on 
the same lines in the future. Their object 
was the extension of principles which 


Dr. Tanner. 





they all had at heart. There must be 
differentiation between the town and the 
country ; the labourers who lived nearer 
the towns had greater facilities for the 
building of cottages, and had a better 
market for the produce they might raise 
on their half acre, than had their less 
favoured brethren living in the country. 
Theelected men would bemore responsible 
to the people, and would be better able 
to deal with the object of the Poor Law, 
and if they failed to do so they could be 
got rid of at the expiration of their three 
years’ limit. He appealed to hon. Mem- 
bers to imitate what was good in the 
English system, and to promote to the 
best of their ability the working of the 
Acts to which the House had devoted so 
much care and attention. There ought 
to be no spirit of animosity in dealing 
with what would benefit the poor, and in 
that spirit he commended the Bill to the 
House. He begged to move the Second 
Reading. 

*Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
S.) seconded the Motion. His hon, 
Friend had dealt so clearly and fully 
with this Measure, that it would not be 
necessary for him to speak at any length 
in seconding the Motion. The Bill was 
a moderate Measure of reform urgently 
required for the better rural govern- 
ment and rural economy of Ireland. 
There were several grounds upon which 
he thought they could ask the House 
with confidence to assent to the Second 
Reading. His hon. Friend had pointed 
out that the same Bill was practically 
adopted by the House 12 months ago, 
not without criticism, but still without 
a Division. Again, the Bill proposed no 
change in the system of electing the 
Poor Law Guardians in Ireland which 
had not already been sanctioned and 
applied in England, while the object of 
the second part of the Bill—namely, 
the better housing of the agricultural 
labourers of Ireland, was in line with 
the declared domestic policy of both 
sides of the House. For these reasons 
he trusted they should have the cordial 
support of the whole House in their 
efforts to pass this much needed Measure 
into law during that Session. The need 
for a reform of the Poor Law system of 
elections in Ireland was, he thought, 
admitted on all hands. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea 
sury concluded a somewhat sympathetic 
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speech on this subject last year by saying 
that— 

“He was prepared to range himself on the 
side of those who thought some great modifica- 
tion was necessary in the existing system, and 
that large portions of the machinery of local 
government in Ireland were really contemptible. 
Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman said, he 
would not go into the Lobby against the Second 
Reading of the Bill, nor would he advise any 
friend of his who might agree with the general 
principles he had laid down to put the House to 
the trouble of a Division.”’ 

He sincerely trusted that this sympa- 
thetic support 12 months ago of the main 
principles of their Measure would be 
imitated by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
supporters in the House that day. He 
did not think the Bill was the best that 
might have been drafted, but if the 
main proposals of the Measure were 
assented to they could easily mould the 
Bill into shape in Committee. The hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
had pronounced against the Measure 
last year, but he did not class the hon. 
Member amongst those known in Ire- 
land as Anti-Irish Irishmen, and hoped 
that on the present occasion they would 
have a little more sympathy and support 
from him. He did not think the con- 
tention that because the landlords paid 
all the poor rates for holdings of £4 and 
under, and half the poor rates of other 
holdings, they should have a special 
representation on Poor Law Boards, 
would bear examination. He contended 
that if this class of holding was rated 
fairly upon what the Chief Secretary 
would call the inherent worth and capa- 
city of the soil, and not upon the 
improvements put into the holding 
by the tenant, instead of being 
rented at £4 a year they would be 
justly and equitably rented at 4s. 
That being so, he held that the 
Irish landlords, who derived thousands 
a year in rent from holdings of this 
character, ought not to complain when 
the community at large insisted upon 
putting on their shoulders a fair share 


of the support of that pauperism which, | 


he contended, sprung from the Irish land 
system. The existence of many miserable 
dwellings in Ireland was universally 
recognised. The late Mr. Forster, 
speaking of the Labourers’ Bill in 1883, 
said— 

“He hoped the Second Reading would be 
accepted by the House, because there could be 


no question that, of all the causes of the misery 
in Ireland, none were greater than the r 
accommodation given by the wretched cabins of 
the labouring people.” 


In his Report to the Labour Com- 

|mission in 1893, Mr. O’Brien practi- 
‘cally said that with regard to house 
|accommodation, none had sunk to a 
lower level than the peasants of Ireland 
were in modern times. The Bill of 1885 
had attempted to remedy this great evil. 
It had only partly succeeded, owing to 
defects in the law which this Bill would 
remove. Some 29,000 cottages and plots 
had been agreed upon by various boards 
of guardians since the Bill was passed 
13 years ago, but only 11,000 had been 
provided and occupied by the labourers. 
They appealed with confidence to Mem- 
bers on both sides to give support to this 
Bill and to help them to provide decent 
and comfortable dwellings for the agri- 
cultural labourers of Ireland. [‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
desired, as an English and Unionist Mem- 
ber, to offer his support to the principle of 
the Bill. In one sense, such Members had 
not a direct interest in an improvement 
of the laws of Ireland, but he conceived 
that the whole country had, indirectly, 
the greatest interest in that result ; and, 
when they found improvements had 
taken place in this country in local 
administration capable of being applied 
to Ireland, as they thought with ad- 
vantage, then he considered it was their 
duty to support such proposals, and 
endeavour to give to Ireland the same 
benefits which England and Scotland had 
already had conferred upon them. He 
thought this, first, because it seemed to 
him to be a question of right; and, 
secondly, because it seemed also highly 
expedient. He could not help thinking 
also, that each step they made in assimi- 
lating the laws of the two countries was 
a step towards the solution of some of 
those Imperial questions which had 
been so frequently discussed in that 
House. His own view as the deter- 
mining principle in this matter, was that 
/equality was equity, and, unless the 
Imperial Parliament showed it had not 
only the capacity, but also the will, to 
|take care that the laws of Ireland were 
| placed upon a proper footing, and that all 
real grievances were redressed, then he was 
quite sure, if that condition finally failed, 
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there were many who heartily approved 
of the Union, and who supported it, who 
would feel, under such circumstances, 
the necessity of allowing Ireland herself 
to attend to affairs of which the Imperial 
Parliament had shown herself neglectful. 
He thought, under these circumstances, 
that this Bill, which was based upon 
both English and Scotch precedents, was 
one which should commend itself to the 
House, and that in the interests of the 
landlords no less than the tenants. 
Similarity, it was true, was not 
always possible in all cases ; but, when 
changes of the law had been made, and 
such changes had been found to work 
advantageously in one part of the United 
Kingdom, that raised the presumption 
that, if another portion desired those 
changes, they ought to be conceded, with 
a view to the advantage of that portion 
of the Kingdom. There seemed to him 
that there was a special obligation on 
Unionist Members to support this Bill. 
The word “similarity ” was used with refer- 
ence toa promise made from the Unionist 
Benches that Ireland should be treated 
justly with similarity and simultaneity. 
Simultaneity was not now possible, but 
As a Unionist 


similarity was possible. 
Member, from his entrance to this House, 
he had therefore always given his sup- 
port and voice to proposals in favour 
of wide local government for Ireland, 
as in establishing County Councils, and 


enlarging the municipal franchise, 
and now that it was proposed to give a 
representative character to the Boards 
of Guardians he felt it his duty to give 
the Measure his hearty support. The 
First Lord of the Treasury, when in 
Opposition, did not oppose the principle 
of this Bill, but allowed the Second 
Reading to pass without a Division. 
That seemed to him a reason why his 
side of the House were more than justi- 
fied in giving their support to the proposal 
of to-day. There were principles and pre- 
cedents involved. What were the pre- 
cedents ? The Local Government Act of 
1894 was passed with the practical assent 
of both political Parties in England, much 
having previously been done for local 
government in Scotland. By that Act 
the franchise for local government 
elections was assimilated and based upon 
the Parliamentary and parochial register. 
That was what was proposed to be done 
by this Bill. Plural voting was 
Sir Albert Rollit. 





abolished by the Local Government Act, 
and this Bill made exactly the same pro 
posal. By that Act proxies were not to be 
available for voting, and under this Bil] 
the same system was proposed to be estab- 
lished in Ireland. Voting papers were 
to be put an end to, the same system of 
election as prevailed in this country was 
to be adopted, and, lastly, the ex-officio 
members of local governing authorities 
in England having been disestablished 
by the Act of 1894, the same precedent 
was to be followed in Ireland. He was 
glad to hear the frank testimony that 
there had been many good ez-officio 
members of Boards of Guardians in Ire. 
land. He could conceive no duty more 
obligatory, no privilege greater than that 
of a country gentlemen attending, to the 
best of his ability and at the sacrifice of 
much of his leisure, to the interests of 
the poor in his neighbourhood. He was 
afraid in both countries the attendance 
of ex-vficio Guardians had not been so 
good as it might have been. But though 
there had been good ex-officio Guardians 
among them, that did not save them in 
England with one slight and only 
temporary exception. They passed away 
in the representative character of 
their institutions, and if that were so 
in England he did not see how a simi- 
lar change was to be resisted in Ireland. 
He had heard local government much 
discussed lately, and he was not quite 
sure there had not been some reaction 
against County Councils. But he was 
bound to say from close association with 
them, and much observation, he believed 
the reformed local government of Eng- 
land, which he had himself heartily 
supported, had quickened the life of 
their local institutions, given greater 
energy to the administration of their 
local affairs, and, so far as he had been 
able to judge, he did not believe the 
personnel of these institutions had been 
disadvantageously affected. On _ the 
contrary, he thought a very large amount 
of active sympathy had been enlisted 
in local administration, and he hoped, 
at any rate, the same attempt would be 
made to give better life to local admin- 
istration in Ireland. If ex-officio mem- 
bers of Boards of Guardians in both 
countries had not been so attentive as 
they might have been, let an effort be 
made to apply to them the stimulus of 
necessity. It was quite true they had 
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to bear their share of taxation ; let it 
be coupled with interest in the perfor- 
mance of public duty, and he did not 
doubt—as had been shown in this coun- 
try when it was prophesied that the 
administration of counties would fall 
into the hands of a less wealthy class— 
that if the gentry of Ireland would lead 
they could lead. If they would make 
the sacrifice involved, they would be 
welcomed in local administration, and 
it might be, instead of what were often 
illusory, namely, artificial safeguards, 
they would gain by the change a real 
and distinct advantage to all the interests 
concerned. He believed that ex-officio 
guardians might be replaced under an 
elective and representative system with 
advantage, as they had been in this 
country. Such a change would make 
the Boards of Guardians in Ireland what 
they could not now be said to be, namely, 
representative institutions. He believed 
part were nominated by the Government, 
the franchise was very restrictive, and 
that one elector was capable of recording 
in one election as many as 36 votes. 

Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND: The Government do not 
appoint them. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT observed that 
what he meant was that where they had 
not performed their duties properly they 
were superseded by the Government, 
and he hoped that under a more largely 
representative system there would be no 
need of such a process of nomination. 
He believed that if, not only the sym- 
pathies, but the active work of the 
people was enlisted in local administra- 
tion, there would be very great improve- 
ment, and it would also be aa instalment 
of justice, and at least one grievance the 
less, There were other improvements 
which he noticed in this Bill, some of 
them small, but extremely desirable. He 
warmly welcomed the clause for the 
abolition of all reference to sex, if this 
had not been already effected, recog- 
nising the advantage that would re- 
sult in Ireland, as it had done in 
England, from the presence of women 
on their Boards of Guardians. There 
was one disability which was not 
removed, but which he hoped would be. 
At present in England they had women 
owners who were deprived of the paro- 
chial vote, and he drew attention to this 
casus omissus in the English Act in the 








hope that when this defect was remedied 
in another part of the United Kingdom, 
and the change was found to work with 
advantage, those in England who were 
entitled to the parochial vote would 
have it conferred upon them. He did 
not see, however, that it was pro- 
vided for in this’ Bill, and he 
hoped such would be the case. He 
wished now to refer to what had 
been stated as the cardinal objection to 
the proposals of this Bill, and that was 
that there was a different incidence of 
rating in Ireland to that which existed 
in England—in other words, that 
in all cases the landlords paid half 
the rates, and in many cases, viz., 
below a £4 rating, paid the whole. Of 
the fact there could be no question, but 
he did not accept the conclusion from 
the fact. It was said that because the 
rates were paid by the landlord, a 
different system should exist in Ireland 
to that which existed in this country. 
He could not come to that conclusion for 
this reason, that he believed, notwith- 
standing many differences of opinion, 
that if the landlord paid the rates he 
was recouped in the rent. He knew 
perfectly well that this was a much 
debated subject, but he ventured to say 
that an increase in the rent was an 
economic result which must ultimately 
follow from the increased burden placed 
upon the landlord. In this country 
exactly the same thing took place, in 
the existence of the compound house- 
holder, and that had not prevented the 
passing of the English Bill. That 
system had prevailed to a large extent 
in England with great advantage and 
economy, with benefit to the local bodies 
and with great saving to the people them- 
selves, and it was one, the results of which 
he thought might well be imitated. He 
would also point out that there were very 
large ratepayers in London who had no 
ex officio representation upon the London 
County Council, and who had very great 
interests involved, but who under a 
representative system were found to be 
amply protected. All artificial systems 
of this character were more or less mis- 
leading, and thesreal security was the 
enlistment of personal and _ practical 
interest in the administration of local 
affairs. He had a word to say as to 
the clauses governing election petitions. 
These allowed that an election should 
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be decided by an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. He had no want of sympathy 
with Quarter Sessions, but he very 
much doubted whether that was the best 
tribunal. He would suggest that an 
appeal to the County Court Judge 
would be a more proper tribunal. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
That is the Quarter Sessions. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, he must 
apologise for having misapprehended the 
difference in the system owing to the 
verbiage of the Bill, and if this were so, 
his suggestion was already met. He 


hoped some drastic steps would be taken | 
to prevent incurring of charges which | 


were prohibitory to candidates in many 
cases, and that some means would be 
adopted to prevent the disadvantages 
which had occurred in the matter of 
prolonged election trials in their own 
country. In one respect Ireland, as 
in the case of its farmers so in the 
case of its labourers, had enjoyed a con- 
siderable advantage over the people of 
this country. The Acts which had been 
passed for their benefit, and which were 
contributing greatly to their welfare and 
happiness, and to that contentment which 
they all so greatly desired, had existed 


with the very greatest advantage, but 
delay and cost could not but greatly mar 
their administration, and, as he thought, 
one great obstacle to obtaining justice 


was the multiplicity of appeals. That 
was the great defect of their own laws 
in his opinion, and if some system could 
be adopted by which there should be 
but one appeal, whether it was to the 
Local Government Board or elsewhere 
and if, by this means, the proposals for 
allowing labourers to obtain facilities 
for getting their cottages without delay, 
that in itself would be a very great 
reform. He recognised the great dis- 
advantage of dealing with this matter 
piecemeal, but he hoped that at a 
very early period it would be taken 
in hand by the Government with 
reference to local government generally, 
and that those of them who felt they 
were under lasting obligations to perform 
those promises of similarity which were 
made from the Treasury Bench would 
see them fulfilled, with honour to the 
Government which did it, and with the 
best advantages to the country which 
obtained such improved local legislation 
and administration. 


Sir Albert Rollit. 
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Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.) said, they desired to fully recognise 
the sympathetic efforts of the hon, 
Baronet who had just spoken, and they 
would be glad to see those efforts more 
largely supported by those who sat'with 
him. The first portion of this Bill was 
based on the Bill which was accepted by 
the House in 1894, and in this connec. 
tion he would like to direct the attention 
of the House to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton in introducing that Bill. He 
said :— 


“ We propose to abolish firstly, all ex-officio oy 
non-elective Guardians. We propose to abolish 
all qualifications for Guardians, and we pro 
that the electors of the Guardians shall be the 
same constituency as that I have mentioned for 
the Parish Council—namely, the county electors, 
local electors, and Parliamentary electors. We 
propose that there shall be no plural voting, no 
proxy voting, and no voting papers, but voting 
by ballot, and one man one vote.” 


The whole of that paragraph was em- 
bodied in the Bill now before the House, 
He recognised that the Bill of 1894 was 
loyally supported by the Opposition then 
in power, and notably by the Members 
from the North of Ireland, and he won- 
dered what action those Members would 
|take that afternoon on the Bill now 
before the House. Clauses that were 
embodied in the Local Government Bill 
for England and Wales were embodied 
in the present Bill, and the appending 
clauses were only the machinery neces- 
sary to make the Bill work. The Bill 
for England and Wales was received 
with enthusiasm, and he could hardly 
conceive that there would be any opposi- 
| tion to the Second Reading of the Bill 
| they were now considering. His prinei- 
| pal object in rising was to deal with that 
|portion of the Bill relating to the 
working of the Labourers’ Act. Unifor- 
tunately, when that Act was passing 
through the House, necessary Amend- 
ments were lost sight of, and although 
a great effort had been made by various 
Boards of Guardians to push forward the 
applications that had been brought 
before them from time to time, owing to 
the hampering conditions surrounding 
certain of the clauses they were unable 
to bear the attendant expense at the 
present time. Up to the present time 
12,000 cottages had been built in Ire- 
land, and possibly 99 per cent. were in 
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constituencies represented by Nationalist 
Members. An application for a cottage 
had to pass through 14 stages, and a 
period of from three to three and a half 

would elapse from the inception to 
the completion of the scheme. The first 
stage was that the labourers had to carry 
round a representation form and have it 
signed ; secondly, 14 days’ notice must 
be given to the public at large and to the 
guardians before the Board could take 
the representation into consideration ; 
thirdly, when the scheme was approved, 
plans, maps, etc., had to be prepared ; 
fourthly, the scheme had to be adver- 
tised ; fifthly, notice must be served 
during the next following month on the 
several persons who had any interest in 
the lands proposed to be taken ; sixthly, 
a local inquiry, of which at least two 
weeks’ public notice must be given ; 
seventhly, a Provisional Order Bill, em- 
bodying the scheme, was prepared by the 
local Government Board ; _ eighthly, 
copies of the Order had to be served on 
the several persons interested in the 
lands ; ninthly, the making of the Order 
had to ‘Ye advertised ; tenthly, the 


Order, if assed, had to go before the 
Privy Counvil for confirmation ; eleventh, 


the value of the land to be purchased 
was to be ascertained by the Govern- 
ment arbitrator. The twelfth condition 
was that the titles of the parties in- 
terested in the land had to be investi- 
gated, and the covenants perfected ; the 
thirteenth, that the cottages must be 
built ; and the fourteenth, the tenants 
had to be selected. Here, then, was a 
most extraordinary piece of legislation, 
devised apparently for the benefit chiefly 
ofthe shorthand writers and the lawyers. 
But surely it was never the intention of 
the Legislature that all the expense this 
involved—much of which expense was 
altogether unnecessary—should be ap- 
plied to the working of the scheme. It 
was one of the objects of the Bill, then, 
toabolish a part of this procedure, and 
thus to avoid much of the present ex- 
pense. With this view it was proposed 
to enact that if an Order was sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board it would 
become a substantial Order, and take 
effect as a Provisional Order. This, he 
thought, was a fair course to adopt, and 
t would do away with unnecessary 
expense, and would enable a scheme to 
be placed before the Board of Guardians 





on a tangible footing. When the Order 
had been duly recognised, the Board of 
Guardians should be allowed to enter on 
the land as soon as possible, and the Bill 
provided for this. The various Acts 
from 1883 to 1891 in relation to the land 
had not been strictly defined under the 
Labourers’ Acts, and this had caused 
some difficulty. He certainly thought 
the machinery of the Land Court should 
be brought nearer home to the people, 
and therefore approved the substitution 
of the County Court for the Land Court 
in those cases as ensuring a better and 
less expensive method of procedure. 
The County Court would be more acces- 
sible to the Boards of Guardians in- 
terested, and the work would be expe- 
dited by the change. Other causes of 
complaint in regard to the application 
of the Labourers’ Acts were the delay 
caused through the existing mode of 
official inspection, and the unnecessary 
expense incurred by the taking of short- 
hand notes of the proceedings whenever 
a Local Government Board Inspector 
held an Inquiry. AJ] this expense was 
entirely in opposition to the real object 
of the Act, which, while not intended to 
be exactly of a charitable nature, was 
meant to assist the labourer in obtaining 
a reasonable dwelling. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 
Taking into consideration the circum- 
stances of the labourers in Ireland and 
the rate of taxation, he thought it must 
have been an oversight on the part of 
the Legislature to permit the imposition 
of all this expense in the working of the 
Act. With regard to the rate of in- 
terest charged on the money borrowed 
from the Treasury—which was 3}, and 
often 3}, per cent.—he said he thought 
it never could have been contemplated 
that such a rate would be charged, and 
contended that the only effect of it, in 
addition to the heavy cost incurred in 
carrying out a scheme, was to hamper 
the action of the Boards of Guardians in 
carrying out the Acts. Some of the 
points to which he had referred had been 
previously brought to the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and he had expressed 
his sympathy with the efforts of the 
Irish Members to remedy them. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentieman would 
now give practical effect to that expres- 
sion of sympathy by assenting to the 
Bill. It was time that the Legislature 
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recognised that there were defects in the 
and made an earnest 
[ ‘‘ Hear, 


existing Acts, 
effort to remedy 
hear !”’ 

CoroneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, that day was a private Mem- 
bers’ day, and therefore the discussion 
in which they were engaged would be 
more or less of an academic character. 
Like most Motions on private Members’ 
days, too, the present Motion would lead 
to nothing. They would spend several 
hours in debating the Bill, and then it 
would be heard of no more—at least for 
a year. [Laughter and cries of ‘‘Oh!”’ 
A Bill very similar to this had been 
introduced in the beginning of every 
Session for some time past. It was 
brought forward last year, and probably 
it would be brought forward again next 
year, and perhaps in other years to come, 
with a similar result. Now, the Bill 
before the House contained some very 
important proposals. The hon. Member 
who introduced it said that one of its 
most important points was the clause 
that dealt with ex-officio guardians, and 
that one of the objects in view was to 
improve their position. Well, he pre- 
sumed hon. Members opposite would 
desire to improve the position of ex-officio 
guardians in just the same way that 
they would improve the position of the 
landlords in Ireland—they would sweep 
them away. ([LZaughter.} Then the 
hon. Member went on to say that the 
present position of the Boards of Guar- 
dians was intolerable. He agreed with 
the hon. Member that this was so in 
some parts of Ireland, in the south and 
west, but there was a way out of the 
difficulty, and it had sometimes been 
tried with considerable success—-to sweep 
away the existing Boards, and to put 
paid guardians in their places. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He fully agreed with the 
statement that the present position of 
the Labourers’ Acts in Ireland was un- 
satisfactory, but he differed with hon. 
Members opposite as to the advisability 
of dealing with the Labourers’ Acts 
in a Bill of this kind. There were, 
undoubtedly, difficulties now in the 
way of a labourer obtaining a dwell- 
ing, and he recognised that they 
were all desirous of seeing those diffi- 
culties removed. ‘* Hear, hear !”’ 
But the object aimed at would not be 
attained in the way proposed in this 


them. 
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Bill, by tacking on an Amendment of 
the Labourers’ Dwellings Act to a Poor 
Law Guardians’ Bill. The difficulties in 
the way of Irish labourers securing pro- 
per dwellings were not alone due to the 
action of landlords. In the great 
majority of cases it was not the landlord 
who offered opposition, and he would 
give an instance proving this. His hon, 
Friend (Mr. Smith-Barry) offered 10 
sites for labourers’ cottages in Tipperary 
on condition that his tenants offered no 
objection, free of expense, but every 
single tenant did offer opposition and so 
the project fell through. Nobody in that 
instance could blame the action of his 
hon. Friend. From his own experience 
he knew it was not usually from land- 
lords that opposition came to the erection 
of labourers’ dwellings ; the opposition 
came from the farming classes. He hoped 
that in the future, when a Local Goy- 
ernment Bill was given to Ireland, as he 
supposed it some day would be given, 
the power of erecting labourers’ dwell- 
ings and the housing of the poor gener- 
ally would receive the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. In England, 
Scotland or Wales the duties of Poor 
Law Guardians were usually understood 
because they were clearly defined ; but 
that was not so in Ireland. The ordi- 
nary duties of Poor Law Guardians were 
to watch over the rates which they ex- 
pended and the poor whom they 
relieved, but another duty was expected 
from a Poor Law Guardian in Ireland. 
While he was supposed to keep one eye 
on the rates and the poor, he was ex- 
pected to keep the other open, roaming 
around and taking in the general policy 
of the Empire, and observing the charac- 
ters and peculiarities of public men. 
The reason he pointed this out to the 
House was because there was 4 
most important clause in the Bill, placing 
the guardians’ electorate on the basis of 
Parliamentary representation. He ven- 
tured to say that meant that in the 
future Poor Law Guardians all over Ire 
land were to be elected on purely political 
grounds. One of the interesting pecu- 
liarities of an Irish Board of Guardians 
was this. It was not only a Board for 
looking after and distributing the rates, 
but, over a considerable part of Ireland, 


]| and especially in the south and west, 4 


Board of Guardians was a political de 
bating society. It was an oratorical 
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school in which he believed most hon. 
Members from Ireland graduated before 
they came into the House. He found 
no fault with that, because all knew and 
appreciated the oratorical powers and 
ability of hon. Gentlemen who came 
from Ireland. No wonder, considering 
the school in which they had graduated, 
he could readily recognise the style. The 
result of placing electors for Boards of 
Guardians on a strictly Parliamentary 
basis would be to make every Poor Law 
election political and every Board of 
Guardians a centre of political action. 
Let the House consider whether this 
would be a good or a bad thing. Was it 
well that whether a man was a Unionist, 
or a Separatist, or a Nationalist, or any 
other class of politician, should deter- 
mine his qualification for a seat on a 
Board of Guardians? He should say it 
was wrong to introduce any such qualifi- 
cation, and should think that common 
sense, ability, and capability of looking 
after the rates and the poor were the re- 
quirements for a guardian. To illus- 
trate his meaning he took the recent his- 
tory of a Poor Law Union in Ireland, 


distinguished above other things for its 


political activity and acuteness. He did 
not choose a union in the extreme west 
or in the wilder districts of Ireland ; he 
selected the union to which the hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill 
belonged, The union of the third city 
inTreland. Cork was a very charming 
city ; a city where political opinion runs 
high, and is very volubly expressed. It 
was a city, at any rate, where the affairs 
of the union might be expected to be 
conducted in a typical Irish manner. 
The history of that union would bear 
him out when he said that to place Poor 
Law distress on a purely political basis 
would be a misfortune, not a blessing, to 
Ireland. Taking this union out of 
many examples he might mention, he 
gave a sketch of four years’ history. In 
1886 the amount of out-door relief in the 
Union of Cork was £10,000 a year. In 
1889, this out-door relief had increased 
to £17,000, that was at the rate of £100 
aweek. By the 13th of June, 1889, 
the Local Government Board Inspector, 
in his report, called the attention of the 
Local Government Board to the condition 
of affairs in the Cork Union, mentioned 
the rapid increase of out-door relief, and 





the demoralising effect upon the people 
in receipt of it, and he said that some of 
the smaller ratepayers were worse off 
than some of the recipients of this relief. 
Such a warning, it might have been 
imagined that the Board of Guardians 
in'so distinguished a city, might have 
taken—would have taken to heart, and 
given the time they had sometimes 
occupied in political discussion to careful 
and economical administration of the 
affairs of the union. But nothing of 
the kind! The warning of the Local 
Government Board was entirely thrown 
away. The idea of damming up the 
eloquent expression of a patriotic 
Cork Guardian with a sealed order! 
[Laughter.| Such a thing could not for 
a moment be accepted in Cork. The 
Board paid no attention whatever to the 
warning; they persevered in _ their 
career, and in October 1889, the Local 
Government Board pointed out to the 
guardians that the legitimate business of 
the union had been neglected to the 
detriment of the poor and injury to the 
ratepayers, and they said that the 
unsatisfactory conduct of the guardians 
had been due to the introduction of 
heated controversy, arising out of the 
introduction of a resolution improperly 
proposed on the occasion alluded to. 
That was a resolution proposed at a 
meeting of the Guardians, and this 
was the sort of Union, and this the 
sort of action that would be found 
all over Ireland if guardians were 
elected on purely political motives. 
Possibly in the district of Ireland where 
he resided very strong political reso- 
lutions might be passed. [‘ No, no! ”] 
Possibly—he would not say probably, 
but certainly—that would be the 
universal practice in other parts of 
Ireland. It might have been imagined 
that a Board of Guardians threatened 
with insolvency and bankruptey would 
have been induced to have diverted its 
intelligence from great matters of State 
policy, and would have given attention to 
dealing with mere matters of fact 
affecting their position. No, not at all. 
A Resolution was proposed expressing 
confidence in Mr. Parnell and denounc- 
ing the divorce proceedings that had 
taken place. The Chairman of the 
meeting would not put the Resolutionand 
the result was another meeting at which 
the “ heated controversy ” took place. Did 
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English and Scotch Members know 
what a heated controversy under such 
circumstances meant? There was a 
heated controversy at the meeting of 
the Cork Board of Guardians on this 
Resolution about Mr. Parnell not being 
put by the Chairman, and this was the 
sort of rhetoric to be heard during the 
proceedings of an Irish Board of Guar- 
dians. A guardian told another guar- 
dian that he was a “disgraceful creature” 
—that he was a ‘“ hound ”—and that he 
was a “degraded wretch.” The gentle- 
man who used this language was the 
Trish Member who introduced this Bill, 
and the gentleman to whom these words 
were applied was another guardian, the 
hon. Gentleman now sitting below 
him (Mr. Smith- Barry). [Laughter.] 
Well, that was quite enough for the 
House of Commons. When this heated 
controversy took place, this Board of 
Guardians had £6,000 dishonoured 
cheques on hand. What was the result? 
The Board was dissolved, and paid 
guardians were appointed. The hon. 


Boards of Guardians and 


Member who introduced this Bill insisted 
on the necessity of representative guar- 
dians to manage the affairs of a union. 
These representative guardians so man- 


aged their affairs that they had £6,000 
dishonoured cheques. They were dis- 
solved, and paid guardians were ap- 
pointed ; and two months after their 
appointment there were no_ longer 
£6,000 of dishonoured cheques—there 


was an amount of £18,000 to the credit 


of the union, and rates were reduced 
20 per cent. This was effected, not by 
representative, but by paid guardians. 
At length the ratepayers of Cork 
found that a Board of Guardians that 
entirely devoted its energy to heated 
controversy and political affairs, was a 
very expensive body. He maintained 
that if this Bill passed, and if Guardians 
in Ireland were elected simply on a 
political basis, what happened at Cork 
would be the characteristic of most of 
the Boards of Guardians in the south and 
west of Ireland. Politics entered into 
the smallest transactions. In Dungar- 
ven, for instance, the Guardians would 
not accept the tender of Mrs. Armstrong 
for loaves at 43d., because she was not of 
the right colour, but accepted that of a 
gentleman at 54d. because he was of the 
right colour. The ex-officio Guardians 
had been attacked ; ea-officios practically 
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represented the landlords of the country, 
and the landlords paid all the rates 
under £4. Surely, therefore, they were 
entitled to have some voice in Poor Law 
matters. Let him give an instance of 
what happened where the ex-officios had 
no influence. When he was Chief Secre- 
tary the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Montrose Burghs ad- 
vanced the sum of £20,000 for the relief 
of six unions in the extreme west of Ire- 
land, Belmullet, Clifden, Galway, Ough- 
terard, Swineford, and Westport. In 
those unions the ex-officios had practically 
no voice. The effect of the advance was 
that in those unions there was more 
rejoicing than there ever was in the days 
of Brian Boru. [A laugh.| Before the 
money was advanced there were not 
quite 1,000 persons in receipt of out-door 
relief; within six weeks there were 
100,000—{ Laughter|—including some 
of the Poor Law Guardians. [ Renewed 
laughter.) In the Belmullet Union 
relief was given to Martin Conway, 
whose holding was valued at £10, and 
who owned thirteen head of cattle, and 
to two men named Howard, who had a 
lot of sheep, and who expressed them- 
selves proud to get relief. [ Laughter. 
In the Clifden Union a man who h 
sold 13 bullocks at a fair, a workhouse 
contractor, as well as Owen Mac- 
donald, who held 1,075 acres of land, 
and who had recently paid £6 county 
cess, got relief; and at Oughterard a 
man with eight head of cattle and 70 
sheep received out-door relief, and an ex- 
member of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
who was in receipt of a pension of £60 a 
year, also received relief. [Lone 
The great mistake his right hon. Frien 
the Member for the Montrose Burghs 
made was that he went to Tipperary ; if 
he wanted a triumphant reception he 
ought to have gone to  Belmullet. 
[Much laughter.| 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) asked his hon. and _ gallant 
Friend whether the Committee or Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into these 
transactions did not censure the ex-officio 
Guardians for not attending to their 
duties. [Irish cheers.| 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON remarked 
that if his right hon. Friend had ever 
acted as an ex-officio Guardian in the 
south or west of Ireland he would have 
found that ea-officios were not very much 
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inclined to participate in heated con- 
troversies. [Laughter.] It spoke well 
for the financial ability of the Irish that 
when they found the £20,000 would not 
go far enough they immediately gave 
the £20,000 as security for the £36,000. 
[Laughter.| Again, another difficulty 
which occurred was that there were not 
names enough to fill up the lists requir- 
ing relief, and so, in the case of the seed 
money, they absolutely gave the seed to 
a person who had died several years 
before. [Laughter.| The fourth part 
of the Bill dealt with the provision 
of labourers’ cottages. As he pointed 
out last year, the power to provide 
labourers’ cottages was often used in a 
punitive sense. It was rather strange 
how the eyes of the Poor Law Guardians 
were inclined to fasten on the fields of 
those opposed to them. Near his 
residence three labourers’ cottages had 
been erected on grass land where 
labourers were not required ; whether 
that had been done to improve the pros- 
pect for his sake he did not know. It 
had been openly avowed by Boards of 
Guardians that no labourers’ cottages 
would be granted to men who did not 
hold the right political principles, the 
principles which obtained below the 
Gangway opposite. To grant Boards of 
Guardians the power of making use of 
the erection of cottages as an engine to 
be wielded by them for political purposes 
and objects would, he maintained, be a 
curse instead of a blessing. He hoped 
that before long the question, as a whole, 
would be dealt with by the Government. 
Home Rule was as dead as a door nail, 
and to revive it there would be required 
another Parnell and another Gladstone. 
Therefore, they must look to some other 
way of bringing Ireland into line with 
the rest of the Empire. He believed 
that when this Government set to work 
to deal with the whole Irish question, 
including Local Government, a method 
would be found which would be acceptable 
to the Irish people. There were a great 
many Irish people who now felt it was 
quite possible fur them to get justice 
and generosity from this Government. 
He regarded the Bill as a purely academic 
Bill. The House had passed a very 
Pleasant day. Indeed, the Irish were 
the only people who could make a private 
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Members’ day pleasant. [Laughter. | 
But he believed that the decision of the 
House would be that a great and many- 
sided question like the question of Local 
Government in Ireland could not be 
dealt with by a Bill such as the Bill 
before the House. It could only be 
dealt with by a great and comprehen- 
sive Measure that would bring Ireland, 
in this matter, absolutely into line with 
the rest of the British Empire. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) thought the attitude the hon. 
and gallant Member for Armagh had 
taken up in regard to the Bill was 
strangely inconsistent with his gene- 
rous sentiments, his kindliness to- 
wards all Irishmen, and the desire he 
had expressed of arriving at a broad 
settlement of the question. There was 
nothing in the Bill that could possibly 
stand in the way of any future Measure 
of County Government for Ireland. He 
presumed that if County Government 
was proposed for Ireland it would follow 
on the lines of County Government in 
England and Scotland, and every pro- 
posal in the Bill followed exactly the 
lines of that system. The hon. and 
gallant Member had said that if the Bill 
had been an English Bill the Debate 
would have been exceedingly dull. That 
was largely due to the fact that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman did not take that 
part in the discussion of English Bills 
which the House desired ; but unfortu- 
nately reserved all his sarcasm for his 
native country and the people amongst 
whom he lived. When the hon. and 
gallantGentleman spoke of thedishonoured 
cheques of the Cork Union, he touched 
upon a subject which added force to the 
arguments advanced in favour of the 
Bill. The cheques were dishonoured at 
the time when the financial position of 
the Union was sound, and they were dis- 
honoured for a political motive. How 
was it possible for the paid guardians to 
get in the £22,000 in ten months, with- 
out the assessment of a new rate, if the 
money were not already available 
amongst the ratepayers? The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman also complained that 
the Cork Guardians had distributed a 
large amount in outdoor relief. He 
admitted that outdoor relief was some- 
times given to persons who did not need 
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it.. But the general principle on which 
it was given was to enable persons in 
temporary distress to tide over their 
ditficulties—persons who, if they had to 
go into the workhouse would have to 
break up their families, and perhaps 
never again be able to make a home for 
themselves. There were many people in 
Treland not confined to one side of poli- 
tics who believed that if outdoor relief 
were more generally availed of, the Poor 
Law system would be more economically 
worked, because most of the rates were 
swallowed up in the salaries of work- 
house officials. He challenged the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to contradict him 
when he said that so far at least as one 
department of the Poor Law system was 
concerned—the administration of the 
Labourers’ Acts—it was infinitely better 
worked in the south and west of Ireland 
than in the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 


own province of Ulster. There was not 


a single Union in the whole province of 
Ulster where the political principles of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman were 


in the ascendant, and where the elected 
guardians and the ex-officio guardians 
were of the same political complexion, 
which had treated the labourers gener- 
ously in the application of the Labourers’ 
Acts. He admitted that there might be 
cases in which Boards of Guardians had 
wrongly exercised the power they pos- 
sessed of placing labourers’ cottages upon 
the lands of their political opponents, or 
of others against whom they had a 
grudge ; but those instances were ex- 
ceedingly rare, and there was ample 
machinery for preventing them from 
taking such a course. Perhaps the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman did not wish to 
incur unpopularity by opposing the erec- 
tion of the three cottages which he said 
had been placed near his house ; but the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had two 
alternatives if he chose to take action 
in the matter—he could have proposed 
to build the cottages in another portion 
of his lands, or he could have opposed 
the scheme before the Local Government 
Mr. T. Harrington. 





Board Inspector, and thus prevent any 
injustice being done him. As an in- 
stance of the anomalies of the Poor Law 
franchise in Ireland, he might mention 
that there was recently a close contest 
for the election of a guardian in one of 
the urban divisions of Dublin. The 
Unionist organisation had claimed votes 
for everyone who contributed to the sup- 
port of the rooms in which their meet- 
ings were held; so the Nationalists, find- 
ing that a community of nuns had a 
small middle interest in a holding, were 
able to establish 82 votes by simply 
drawing up a deed of partnership be- 
tween the nuns according to their common 
interest in the holding. That example 
showed the perfect absurdity of the sys- 
tem of voting. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had misled the House as to 
the position of ex-officio guardians in 
the west of Ireland. He had endea- 
voured to make it appear that for the 
maladministration of the funds given by 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Montrose to distressed Unions, the 
elected guardians were responsible. 
But the ex-officio guardians might be 
equal in number to the elected guar- 
dians, for they included the magistracy 
that had property in the Unions as well 
as the magistracy resident in the Union, 
and no one could believe that there were 
not in the Unions referred to sufficient 
ex-officio guardians to control the action 
of the Boards of Guardians, or at least 
to call the attention of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board to the manner in which 
they were applying the money. The fact 
was, that most of this money found its 
way into the pockets of the landlords 
for rent, and they kept silence on the 
subject. [Nationalist cheers.| The pro- 
posal of the Bill was to assimilate the 
Poor Law Franchise to the Parliamen- 
tary, and to introduce the ballot. Many 
of the disturbances in these elections had 
been caused by the voting being open. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
was in favour of dealing with the ques- 
tion as a whole ; but that was no reason 
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for denying this instalment of much- 
needed justice. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) said, 
that he hoped the Government would 
accept the Bill, as they would do if they 
were really cognisant of the state of 
affairs with respect to Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland. The drudgery of the 
work was left to the elected guardians, 
and the ea-officios only put in an appear- 
ance when there was some job to be 
done. The provision of the Bill provid- 
ing for triennial elections was very 
necessary. A contested election cost 
jd. or 7d. in the £ on the rates, and a 
guardian elected one year might be re- 
jected the next, before he had had a 
chance of doing good work. Further, 
the Government ought to have no diffi- 
culty in accepting the provision for the 
ballot, which had worked so well in Par- 
liamentary elections. In passing the 
Labourers’ Acts, it must have been in- 
tended that they should not be work- 
able. In the Carrick-ma-Cross Union 


there was a scheme for the erection of 


cottages, and 45 sites were selected. It 
was 12 months before the Inspector came 
down to make his award ; and he then 
approved of only 19 out of the 45 sites. 
The result was that the cost of these 19 
was £786. He hoped the Government 
would take the Bill up and make it 
workable. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, that 
there were reasons why the Labourers’ 
Acts had not been used so much in 
Ulster as in other provinces in Ireland. 
Mr. Little, one of the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspectors, in giving evi- 
dence before the Labour Commission, 
stated that there were fewer inferior 
houses in Ulster than in the rest of Ire- 
land ; and that the guardians in Ulster 
were alarmed at the great default in the 
payment of the rent in certain parts of 
the west of Ireland. Up to March 1894, 
the default was £6,549 of unpaid rent 
for labourers’ cottages, and that although 
the rent per cottage was only 9d. per 
week. According to the report this de- 





fault was partly due to the refusal of the 
labourers to pay rent, and partly because 
some of the cottages had been left dere- 
lict. It could not be a matter of surprise 
that the Ulster Board of Guardians were 
unwilling to run these risks. Again, in 
parts of Armagh, at any rate, the 
labourers were not residential and hired 
by the year. They were hired at the 
fairs for the season only, and were 
lodged in the farmer’s house. There 
was no chance of this Bill becoming law 
in the present Session, unless the Land 
Bill were obstructed by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, whose constituents would 
unanimously prefer the Land Bill. But 
undoubtedly the procedure of the 
Labourers’ Acts required to be made 
cheaper and more expeditious. This 
Bill, however, would not achieve that 
object. Speaking on the Bill of last 
year, which was practically the same, 
the right hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. J. Morley) said that he did not 
think the labourers’ cottages part of the 
Bill would save either time or expense ; 
and further, that in accepting the Second 
Reading the Government did not assent 
to any detail in the labourers’ cottages 
part of the Bill. Therefore he was 
justified in saying that this part of the 
Bill, though its motives were excellent, 
would not be effective for its purpose, 
and if it was lost this Session there 
would not be any serious injury to any- 
body. The Bill proposed an appeal to 
the Local Government Board. That 
was an ineffective appeal, because it was 
an appeal from the Local Government 
Board to the Local Government Board. 
In his opinion the Privy Council was the 
best possible appeal in some respects. 
It was an independent tribunal, though 
of course it was a troublesome and expen- 
sive thing to go up to Dublin for that 
purpose. However, if the Bill proposed 
that the appeal should be to the County 
Court, with an appeal to the Dublin 
Assize, he admitted that, being cheaper, 
jt would be a proposal well worthy of 
consideration. With reference to the 
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Poor Law Guardians part of the Bill, it 
seemed to him utterly impossible to ex- 
pect that the constitution of the Poor 
Law Guardians in Ireland could be re- 
formed in a private Member’s Bill. It 
must be done as in England and Scot- 
land, by a Government Measure, intro- 
duced with all the knowledge that Gov- 
ernment alone could possess of the whole 
subject, and in connection with other 
branches of Local Government in Ire- 
land. And, as in England and Scot- 
land, they proceeded to deal with County 
Government and then with Poor Law 
Boards and smaller areas, so in Ireland 
they should proceed in the same way, 
and not deal with the areas of Poor Law 
Boards and reform them before they 
dealt with County Boards, which every- 
body admitted had to be dealt with when 
opportunity arose. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick’s) : How long are we to wait ? 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON retorted 


that he was neither a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet, but he answered—How 


long would the hon. Member and his 
friends prevent the Land Bill becoming 
law? Until that Bill became law they 
would not be able to clear the decks for 
further legislation. Irish Unionist 
Members were not less anxious than 
hon. Members opposite to improve the 
Labourers’ Acts. They claimed, also, 
that they were not less prepared to con- 
sider proposals for amending the Poor 
Law Boards. They were willing to join 
in extending popular rights and popular 
representation on Poor Law Boards sub- 
ject to proper safeguards at the proper 
time, but he submitted that it was im- 
possible that such a large question could 
be dealt with on a Wednesday afternoon 
on a private Member’s Bill. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said the speech of 
thehon. and learned Member was of a type 
with which the House had long been 
familiar from the same quarter. He 
admitted a grievance, protested his 
ardent desire for its removal, admitted 
that the proposals before the House con- 


Mr. Dunbar Barton. 
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tained much that was good, and then he 
said that ‘‘at the proper time’’ he 
would be prepared to consider them and 
press them on the attention of Parlia- 
ment. But the proper time never 
arrived, and somehow or other, the ad- 
mitted grievance remained year after 
year unredressed. [Nationalist cheers. | 
And that was the hon. and _ learned 
Member’s Unionist argument! If he 
were himself a Unionist, he should think 
no course of argument could be less 
calculated to benefit his cause. Judg- 
ing, too, from the speech of the hon, 
Member for Islington, some of the hon, 
Member’s Unionist friends were getting 
rather uneasy at this constant and re- 
peated postponement of demands ad- 
mitted not only to be unobjectionable, 
but right and just—only they never 
found time to bring them into operation, 
He admitted that if the House insisted 
on keeping this Bill in Committee of the 
whole House there would be difficulty. 
When last year it was proposed, after 
the Bill was read a second time, to refer 
it to the Standing Committee on Law, 
he took some exception to it because he 
thought there was something in the 
manner of the proposal which he thought 
unusual—it was made without notice, 
Nevertheless, the suggestion was not 
treated by the Government at that time 
as unreasonable in itself, and, if the pre- 
sent Government assented to the Second 
Reading, he could not see why the Bill, 
or the Labourers’ Acts portion of it, 
should not be referred to the Standing 
Committee. If the proposals were to be 
considered on their merits without refer- 
ence to the Party passion and feeling 
which Irish questions so unfortunately 
aroused, he thought that even the 
hon. and learned Member for Mid 
Armagh might, of his own desire, 
move that the Bill should be so referred, 
and great benefit would undoubtedly 
be conferred on the labourers of Ireland. 
Last year he announced on behalf of the 
Government that they could not accept 
the proposal as to labourers’ cottages in 
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the form in which they were proposed 
by Gentlemen below the Gangway. He 
was glad to observe that since then, and 
jn this Bill, an important alteration had 
been made in the direction he then in- 
dicated. The 34th Section of the Bill 
made it competent for any body of rate- 
payers, whether landlords, farmers, or 
tenants, to lodge an appeal to the Local 
Government Board against a scheme ; 
and this was a considerable advance 
upon the Measure of last year. If he 
recollected rightly, this was a proposal 
he had in view in a Measure he had no 
opportunity of bringing before the House. 
He quite admitted it was a matter of 
great importance that there should be an 
appeal. The hon. and learned Member 
opposite still resolutely or obstinately 
adhered to the Privy Council as the most 
ideal court of appeal he could think of. 
He had sat upon the Privy Council 
before which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had practised, and they approached 
the question from different points of 
view; but in his own judgment, con- 
sidering the sentiments, justified or not, 
that for centuries had prevailed in Ire- 
land with respect to the Privy Council, 
he thought that that in itself constituted 
one of the strongest arguments against 
constituting that body a supreme tribunal 
of appeal. Anybody who had watched 
the proceedings of the Privy Council 
with regard to these schemes must know 
there was a feeling that prejudice and 
Party interest, landlord interest, made 
itself felt in these proceedings. When 
the House realised that this body, which 
in theory was a judicial body, had in 
these matters to deal with executive and 
administrative facts, he did not believe 
they would leave this jurisdiction to the 
Privy Council. The hon. and learned 
Member forgot that they were not 
judicial but administrative points that 
were raised, and they were points which 
did not properly come before a judicial 
body. Last year he mentioned, as an 
alternative, a Local Government in- 
spector sitting with a local assessor or 
the County Court ; but upon reflection, 
he came to the conclusion that the 
County Court would not be a desirable 
tribunal, for the reasons just mentioned— 
namely, that the considerations were 
administrative, and not judicial. It 
might be said that on appealing to the 
Local Government Board, of which the 





Chief Secretary was>President, you were 
appealing to the Minister responsible for 
the administration of Ireland; but he 
was most likely to do these things in a 
large and general way from the point of 
justice as between landlord and tenant. 
The experience of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, would, he believed, enable 
it to come to a perfectly satisfactory 
decision. The hon. Member for North 
Armagh talked about the unfairness of 
altering the constitution*of boards of 
guardians, because the landlord pays the 
rates on assessments under?£4 and one- 
half above £4. But in the case of the 
county cess down to 1881 the whole was 
paid by the occupier, and since then one- 
half has been paid by him. But was the 
county cess levied by a body in which 
the ratepayers were represented? It 
was notorious that was not the case; 
the county cess was levied by the grand 
jury, a nominated body in which occu- 
piers had probably no representatives 
whatever. The two hon. Members for 
Armagh, in appealing to the English 
sense of fair play, forgot that it was 
violated in the case of the county cess. 
After the speech of the Leader of the 
House as Leader of the Opposition on 
this Bill, it would be morally impossible 
for the Government to refuse their assent 
now to the Second Reading of the Bill. 
In the face of the admitted evils resulting 
from the failure of the existing Acts, he 
submitted to the Chief Secretary that he 
should assent to such a reference of this 
Bill as would give some chance of get- 
ting these Acts effectively to work. By 
this time the right hon. Gentleman 
would have found out that there was 
enormous delay between the demand for 
a scheme and the carrying out of it, and 
that the costs were exorbitant. Nearly 
all, if not all, Irish Members would 
desire that the Government should give 
not only a perfunctory or mechanical 
assent to the Second Reading of the Bill, 
but that would give assurance of their 
earnest desire to effect one piece of 
reform in Ireland and to make these 
labourers’ Acts operative. [Cheers.] 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, 
Leeds, Central): The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose began his observations 
by attacking my hon. Friend behind me 
for the most innocent remark that it was 
impossible to effect all reforms in Ireland 
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in a single Session, and that each reform 
must wait for its proper time. I am 
somewhat astonished that this reproach 
should come from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was in office for something 
like three years, and in that time, so far 
as I know, no important Measure of 
Irish reform was passed. [An HON. 
MemBer: “Thanks to the House of 
Lords.”| Even, as regards this Bill, the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had a majority 
behind him, practically acquiesced in not 
insisting that it should be referred to a 
Grand Committee. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: That proposal, I 
think, was talked out. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In the 
first instance it was ; but afterwards the 
hon. Member for North Mayo made a 
statement to the effect that he would 
not press that Motion, and I presume 
that he acted with the concurrence of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. At 
all events, if he had chosen to use his 
majority, he could have had the Measure 
sent to a Grand Committee ; and, as a 
matter of fact, he did not take that 
course. Last year the then Opposition 
did not vote against the Second Reading ; 
they allowed it to be taken without a 
Division ; but it is hardly accurate to 
say that by taking that course we signi- 
fied our approval of the proposals and 
provisions of the Bill. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The main parts 
of the Bill. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
that was not the phrase used ; but, even 
so, that is hardly a true account of what 
actually took place. The present First 
Lord of the Treasury on that occasion 
said :— 


“For my part I am not prepared to admit 
that this is a subject that ought to be dealt with 
by piecemeal instalments or that the question 
of local government in Ireland should be settled 
by a Bill brought in by a private Member. 
The great questions of English and Scottish 
local government have been always treated by 
successive Governments as subjects of first-class 
importance; and a Measure to deal with this 
subject adequately ought always to be a Govern- 
ment Measure. I do not believe that the Irish 
question is so much more easy to deal with than 
the English or Scotch, that a different plan can 
be adopted with any hope of success. There- 
fore, I do not think this is a serious effort at 
legislation. I look upon it not so much as a 
Bill as a series of abstract propositions affirming 
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that the system of local government in Ireland 
requires reform and that in the direction of 
giving a much larger public control to ratepayers 
than they at present possess.” 


The attitude taken up by my right hon, 
Friend then is the attitude taken up by 
the Government to-day. We hold that 
the present system of Local Govern 
ment in Ireland is unsatisfactory and 
that it requires reform in the direction 
of increasing public representation. But 
to acknowledge that general proposition 
is a very different thing from accepting 
the provisions of this Bill. If we assent 
to the Second Reading of the Bill we 
thereby merely signify our dissatisfaction 
with the existing system of Local Goy- 
ernment and our belief that it ought to 
be reformed, but in acquiescing in the 
second reading we do not necessarily go 
further than that. Perhaps I ought to 
draw a distinction between the two 
parts of this Bill, which seem to me to 
have been welded together in a strange 
fashion. There is no such close connec- 
tion between the reform of the Poor 
Law Boards in Ireland and the reform 
of the machinery of the Labourers Acts 
as to justify the two things being in- 
cluded in one and the same Bill. The 
Government themselves have on_ the 
stocks a Bill dealing with the Amend- 
ment of precedure under the Labourers 
Acts, and if there was time to introduce 
that Bill and to carry it through in the 
present Session we should do it. In 
the Bill under consideration the two 
subjects to which I have alluded are 
linked together in such a way that it 
would be impossible to separate them. 
The first part of the Bill would Revolu- 
tionise the existing system of Poor Law 
administration. The operative clauses 
are the fourth, which abolishes e2-offcio 
guardians ; the eighth, which gives the 
Poor Law franchise to all who are now 
entitled to vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment; and the 12th, which makes the 
qualifications of guardians the same as 
the qualifications of electors. Those are 
very large proposals, and they ought to 
be considered upon their merits. It is 
not sufficient to say that they correspond 
to proposals which have been accepted 
already by this House for England and 
Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite does not deny that there are 
in Ireland differences in the system of 
rating which would certainly have to be 
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taken into account in considering whether 
we should alter the system of administra- 
tion which exists at present. But he 
said :— 


“Tf it must be acknowledged that the rates are 
almost entirely paid by the landlords” 
Nationalist cries of “No” and “One- 
lf 3 


“who would be to a large extent deprived of 
representation under this Bill; on the other 
hand we must remember that the county cess is 
contributed in the main by the occupiers, and 
that the expenditure of the cess is controlled by 
the Grand Jury. ” 


Well, I do not deny that the Grand Jury 
system is anomalous, but the fact 
that one anomalous system exists in 
connection with local administration does 
not justify the adoption of another 
anomalous system. It is essential that 
we should consider most carefully, not 
merely whether the change proposed by 
this Bill is similar to a change already 
effected in England and Scotland, but 
also how such a change would work in 
Ireland. Take asan instance the Union 
of Belmullet. In the whole Union 
there are 3,519 holdings, and of these 
3,068 are valued under £4. Therefore, 
the occupiers of these holdings neither 
pay poor rates at present nor have they 
a vote in the election of the guardians. 
Under this Bill you would give the 
entire power of electing the guardians 
to these persons who pay no rates at all. 
In this union constant demands are 
made for assistance either from the 
Government or from the poor rate, and 
under the Bill of 1886, which was 
carried by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, the majority of the occupiers 
of holdings in the union were actually 
in receipt of outdoor relief. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Armagh has 
told us of cases of guardians who were 
themselves in receipt of such relief, and 
it is easy to conceive a condition of 
things under this Bill in which not some 
but all of the guardians would be in a 
position to demand outdoor relief. If 
you put the whole power of electing the 
guardians into the hands of persons who 
have demanded assistance over and over 
again, have you any guarantee that such 
persons, if elected guardians, will not 
vote in their own favour? I quite admit 
that the system of ea-oficio guardians 
has not been a commanding success, but 





before substituting for it another system 
which would expose the poorer parts of 
the country to dangers of this kind, the 
House ought to consider most carefully 
whether such a change is reasonable and 
desirable. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite during his tenure of oftice—and 
I am inclined to think he was right— 
lowered the qualification of guardians in 
Ireland to £8. This Bill goes very 
much further, and makes the qualifica- 
tion the same as the qualification of an 
elector. Therefore, you might have a 
whole board of guardians composed of 
men who pay no rates. It has been 
found necessary in Ireland to place 
restrictions upon the administration of 
outdoor relief which are not imposed in 
England and Scotland. At present, if 
the guardians contravene the regulations 
respecting outdoor relief, it is possible 
for an auditor to surcharge them, and, 
therefore, they have a strong motive for 
keeping within the law. But, if your 
board of guardians consisted entirely of 
men of straw, it would be useless for an 
auditor to attempt to surcharge them. 
Reference has been made to the Local 
Government Board’s power of substi- 
tuting paid guardians for the elected 
guardians—a power which, I am sorry 
to say, it has been found necessary occa- 
sionally to exercise. I am not at all 
sure that under the fourth clause of this 
Bill that safeguard of the interests of 
the ratepayers would not be swept away 
entirely, for the clause declares that 
boards of guardians shall consist in every 
case of elected guardians. Whether it is 
the intention of the promoters of the 
Bill or not, I am inclined to think that 
the clause would take away from the 
Local Government Board the power 
of superseding elected guardians and 
appointing paid guardians in their stead. 
From what I have said to the House I 
think the position of the Government as 
regards this question will be tolerably 
clear. We are not able to accept the 
Second Reading of this Bill in the sense 
that by doing so we accept the principle 
of its provisions. We adhere to the posi- 
tion we took up last year when we were 
in opposition—namely, that in accepting 
the Second Reading of this Bill we 
acknowledge that the system of local 
government in Ireland stands in need of 
reform by an increase in popular repre- 
sentation ; and I trust, Sir, although it 
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is difficult to forecast with certainty the 
future, that before we leave office we 
shall be able to take up this question, 
not in a piecemeal way, but as a whole, 
and that we shall not leave office with- 
out leaving behind us a Local Govern- 
ment Act for Ireland as one of the 
achievements we have been able to 
accomplish. [Cheers.] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that it was 
exactly 10 years since they heard the same 
speech, when it was made by Lord 
Randolph Churchill. They had all 
grown much greyer and balder since that 
time, but there was no sign yet of any 
Scheme of local government for Ireland. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
was a Bill in 1892. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Yes, there was 
the “ put them in the dock” Bill ; but 
the fact remained, and had remained for 
the last 96 years, that the monkeys in 
the Zoological Gardens had as much con- 
trol over their keepers as the ordinary 
Irishman had over his local affairs. 
Every year the Government pretended 
they were going to reform all this, but 
every year they found the same English 
question arise to prevent anything being 
done. Some racket in the Soudan or in 
Burmah was started, and of course that 
was of much more importance. Irish- 
men wanted hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
be kind enough to allow them to develop 
their Empire. It was a poor thing, but 
it was theirown. He must congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman on the plan he 
had adopted for dealing with Irish Bills. 
He had always thought it was a good 
plan for the Tory Party. Hitherto 
Trish Members had had to complain that 
the cemetery for Irish Bills was another 
institutionacross the Lobby, but the Tory 
Party had now discovered that the Rules 
of the House of Commons were adequate 
for strangling every Irish Bill. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite found that they 
might allow even a Bill for the Separa- 
tion of Ireland to be read a Second time 
on a Wednesday afternoon, and yet go 
home and enjoy their coffee in the most 
perfect confidence that no harm had been 
done. They could go to their con- 
stituencies and say “ we approve of this 
Bill and we give it our adhesion. We 
know that Ireland ought to have local 
government, but only at the proper 
time.” For 96 years the Irish Mem- 
bers had been coming in supplication to 
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the House of Commons pretty much like 
Lazarus begging crumbs’ from Dives, 
They had been begging the House to do 
something for their country, but unless 
there was revolution, or bloodshed, or 
murder, nothing happened. When out- 
rages did occur, there was a great outcry, 
but there was always legislation. All 
Irishmen knew very well, of course, that 
the adhesion of the Tory Party to this 
Bill was the merest Parliamentary 
hypocrisy. They had to do it for their 
constituents, because Conservative work- 
ing men liked to have a pretence made to 
them that the same laws would be passed 
for Ireland as were passed for England. 
There was no genuineness or earnestness 
about this support of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman talked about local 
government and safeguards, and how in 
the interests of the ratepayers he had had 
to appoint paid guardians. What was the 
case in which he had had to doit? That 
of Athlone, where the miserable paupers 
were deprived of the consolation of the 
nuns by reason of the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The nuns 
are in Athlone Workhouse to this day. 

Mr. HEALY: I am speaking of them 
as nurses, 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes. 
The nuns are there to this day, and so 
far as I am aware, they never left. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he did not 
think ‘the right hon. Gentleman was ac- 
quainted with the facts. The right hon. 
Gentleman would bring in Bills about 
park regulations and matters of that 
kind, but to any Bill which the Irish 
people desired, he gave this kind of 
critical assent. All the right hon. Gen- 
tleman desired was to get as easily 
through his term of office as he could, so 
as to do as little harm as he could to 
his friends, the landlords, and to block 
as much as he could any legislation that 
would give satisfaction to the people at 
large. The House had heard the kind 
of speech the right hon. Gentleman had 
made, over and over and over again, and 
they knew what had come of them. 

*Mr. Serseanr HEMPHILL said, 


that a short time ago a Bill brought 
in by the noble Lord the Member 
for Rochester, which vitally affected the 
property of lay patrons—the Benefices 
Bill—was allowed by the Government to 
be referred to the Standing Committee 
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on Law. It was a Bill of great public 
importance, largely affecting vested in- 
terests, and it was now being carefully 
discussed. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman to follow that precedent 
in this case, and, as he was assenting 
to the Second Reading of this Bill, to 
allow it also to be referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law. 

*Sr FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
said that of course he should at once bow 
to the ruling from the Chair. The 
progress made by the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law during the period of office 
of the late Government, as well as under 
the present Government, had not been 
satisfactory. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must remind the hon. Gentleman that 
the question before the House is that the 
Bill be read a Second time. The hon. 


Member must confine his remarks to 
that Motion. 

*Sir F. POWELL said that he had 
understood that the question before the 


House was that the Bill be referred to 
the Standing Committee on Law. If 
that were not the case he would not 
trespass further upon the attention of 
the House. 

*CoLonEL WARING (Down, N.) said 
that he had not intended to intervene 
in this Debate, and was, therefore, not 
prepared to say much that was new upon 
the subject matter of the Bill. They 
had to look upon this Measure in con- 
nection with the state of things that had 
existed in Ireland many years ago. He 
did not think that the hon. Member for 
Louth had any very distinct recollection 
of the state of things that had prevailed 
in that country at the period to which 
he referred. He himself, however, was 
old enough to remember what the con- 
dition of Treland was in the days before 
Poor Law Guardians were in existence 
inthat country. In those days private 
charity was available to a very large 
extent, and the consequence was that, it 
was not necessary to apply to the public 
tates for the sustenance of the poor of 
the country. That, however, was not 
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the case at the present time. The 
sources of private charity had been 
dried up and the poor had to be sup- 
ported out of the rates. 

Dr. TANNER rose in his place, and 
claimed to move “ That the Question be 
now put;” but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 

*CoLtonEL WARING continuing, said 
that he was very much obliged to the 
hon. Member for Cork County for his 
courteous interruption. He was not 
speaking merely because he wished to 
occupy the time of the House, but 
because he wanted to say one or two 
words as to certain parts of the hon. 
Member’s Bill. It was proposed by the 
Bill that the Irish labourer should get 
an acre of land attached to his dwelling. 
He was bound to say that he did not 
think that the labourer required such a 
large quantity of land to cultivate for 
his own purposes, and that very few of 
them would cultivate it with advantage 
to themselves. He had a very strong 
opinion that every man who cultivated 
half-an-acre of land in his spare time 
would hesitate before he undertook the 
cultivation of an additional half-acre. 
He had consulted many labourers upon 
the subject, and all of them thought that 
half-an-acre was as much as they could 
cultivate with advantage. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite occasionally evinced great 
anxiety to forward the interests of, the 
Irish labourer in that House, but they 
did not appear to have endeavoured to 
induce their constituents to avail them- 
selves of the beneficial provisions of 
Measures which had already been passed 
in their favour. It was only a Session 
or two ago that a Bill had been 
carried to empower Irish Boards of 
Guardians to build labourers’ cottages,and 
it was not until an appeal had been 
made to the Local Government Board 
that the local Poor Law Guardians could 
be induced to carry,out the provisions of 
the Act. He could not understand the 
complaint of the hon. Member for Louth 
that Irish Members obtained so small a 
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share of the attention of the House. 
The fact was that Irish Members occu- 
pied nearly every Wednesday of the 
year, and he thought that they might 
be very well satisfied with the time of 
the House which they had allotted to 
them. In conclusion, he desired to say 
that he was still of the opinion that he 
had expressed upon former occasions, 
that the landed proprietors of the 
country who paid the rates ought 
not to be deprived of such power 
as they at present possessed of 
influencing the Boards of Guardians 
under the system of ex-officio guardians, 
property qualification and plural voting. 
It was in his view only just that taxa- 
tion and representation should go 
together. It was not the fact that the 
whole of the county cess fell upon the 
tenants, or that the tenants had not a 
great voice in its expenditure. The 
Grand Juries of the country could not 
initiate taxation. They occupied some- 
what of the position of the House of 
Lords, because they might, so to speak, 
throw a Bill out, but they could not 
increase the expenditure by a shilling. 
He was glad to think that this Bill was 
likely to lead to a general Measure upon 
the subject being brought in by the 
Government. It was impossible that 
such a question could be adequately 
dealt with in a Bill brought in bya 
private Member. 


Question put, and agreed to ; Bill read 
a Second time. 


Dr. TANNER moved, ‘“‘That the Bill 
be referred to the Standing Committee 
on Law, etc.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): It is too late to argue the point at 
this time of the afternoon, but in my 
judgment this Measure, which has been 
introduced by a private Member, ought 
not to be dealt with by the Standing 
Committee on Law, but rather by a 
Committee of the whole House, seeing 
that the Measure goes to the root of the 
Local Government system in Ireland. 


Question put, “That the Bill be com- 
mitted to the Standing Committee on 
Law, etc.” 


Colonel Waring. 


{COMMONS} 
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The House divided :—Ayes, 154; 
Noes, 207.—(Division List, No. 101.) 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
whole House for To-morrow. 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred 
morrow. 


till To- 


JURORS’ (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 13th May. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 6th May. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS 
(No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
Ist May. 


DISPENSARY COMMITTEES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
23rd April. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 6th May. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL 
.. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
27th April. 


HOUSES IN TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged :—Bill committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law, &ec. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
(No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
12th May. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 


morrow. 


To- 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HOUSES HOURS OF CLOSING 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


WORKING MEN'S DWELLINGS BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee [4th 
March] further adjourned till Wednes- 
day next. 


MANHOOD SUFFRAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
12th May. 
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SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Wed- 
nesday 10th June. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES (PAY- 
MENT INTO COURT) BILL [1.1.]. 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND 
INCORPORATED BUILDING SOCIETIES 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


MARRIED PERSONS’ SMALL INDUS- 


TRIAL INCOME TAX RELIEF BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


day 29th April. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) (No. 2) 
BILL. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


FOREIGN GOODS (PREVENTION: OF 
FRAUD) BILL. 
‘Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
25th March] further adjourned till 
ednesday next. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. held in England or Ireland (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 208 i 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 1895) :— - 203, of Session 
ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


| *srvok Jo 
| SULI9} IOF solyInuUy 





op ‘SIN 

LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. Ammsvory, ‘spuog 
a ; ST[iq denboyoxny 

Second Reading deferred till To- neal 


morrow. 


Other Securities. 





55 and 56 
Vic. c. 26. 


| Book Debt, 


| Guaranteed | 
Land Stock 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE [EXPENSES]. 


Resolution reported :— 





“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- | 
ment, out of money to be provided by Parlia- | 
ment, of any Expenses incurred by the Com- | 
missioners of Works under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session for the Acquisi- | 
tion of Property for the Extension of the | 
General Register House at Edinburgh.” 


Local 


Loans 





Resolution agreed to. 





PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. | 
Fifth Report brought up, and read ;| 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. | 





TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Copy ordered,— 


“ Of Return of the transactions of each Savings | —(Mr. Hanbury.) 
Bank operating under Section 16 of the Trustee | oe : 
Savings Bank Act, 1863, showing the revenue | ag Presto! sprigs wat Pe lie 
account for the year ended 20th day of November | UPOP She table, ant to  aiama ani: 
1895, the balance sheet on 20th day of November | (No. 142.) 
1895, the rate of interest allowed to depositors —_——— 
during the year ended 20th day of November | 
1895, and the security given by the treasurer BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


and other officers at that date (in continuation | Mr. DILLON : Will the Secretary to 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 105, of Session oo : - : y f 
1895).”—/Mr. Hanbury.) the Treasury say what is the business 0 
: _ | Supply on Friday ? 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie] Mr. HANBURY : Irish Supply will 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— | pe taken, beginning with the Lord 
(No. 141.) | Lieutenant and the Irish Secretary 
| Votes, and going on in regular order to 
ack the Irish Legal and Education Votes. 
é The Board of Works Vote, however, 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS will not ‘be taken. 


SECURITIES. Mr. BURNS: Will Report of Supply 
Return ordered,— be taken late ? 


“Of the Amounts of British Government Mr. HANBURY : Yes. 
Securities held by the several Government 
Departments and other Public Offices on the Adjourned at Five minutes 
31st day of March 1896, specifying whether before. Six.o’clack. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 16th April 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


. BELFAST CORPORATION AND _ LON- 


DONDERRY IMPROVEMENT BILLS. 
Sirm WILLIAM WALROND (Devon, 


Tiverton) moved :— 


“That Mr. Dillon, Sir James Haslett, Mr. 
Knox, and Mr. Tomlinson be Members of the 
S Select Committee, with five Members to be 

added by the Committee of Selection.” 


*Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said, he had to bring before the House 
a matter he was very sorry to have to 
trouble the House with, but in the in- 
+ terests of his constituents, and in the 
interests of the Catholics of Derry and 
t Belfast, he felt bound to state to the 
| House the facts which concerned that 
The Belfast and Derry Cor- 
poration Bills, as the House would 
+ remember, were of a _ semi-political 
character. The Catholics of Derry and 
Belfast opposed these Bills on grounds 
| which he did not, in any way, wish to 
repeat now. It was thought a hardship 
by the House that the Catholics of 
Derry and Belfast, in addition to the 
costs of promotion, of which they would 
have to bear their share as ratepayers, 
| should also have to pay counsel to 
fight their case, which was really a 
semi-public case; and the Chief Secre- 
tary consented that the Committee should 
be made a hybrid Committee in order 
that two Irish Members familiar with the 
legal aspects of this question should be 
placed upon the Committee, who would 
be able to express the views of the 
Belfast and Derry Catholics without 
their having to go to the large expense 
of fighting this matter by counsel. It 
would then have been theoretically pos- 
sible for the Liberal Party to insist on 
having one of the four Members 
nominated by the House to the hybrid 
Committee. He went, therefore, to the 
hon. Member for Merionethshire (Mr. T. 
E. Ellis), and he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth also spoke with the hon. 
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Member. It was represented to him 
that if the Catholics’ case was to be pro- 
perly put forward, he (Mr. Knox) should 
not be left to fight the case as the only 
legal Member, that it was necessary to 
have on that Committee also a member 
of the Irish Bar, who should be familiar 
with the details of this question, and 
have practical experience of municipal 
law. His hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Louth having consented, 
somewhat unwillingly, to go on the 
Committee, the hon. Member for Meri- 
onethshire said that he would have 
no objection to waive the right of the 
Liberal. Party to be represented on 
that Committee. He (Mr. Knox) 
imagined the thing was settled. Already 
the people of the two places were 
fully informed about the facts. In both 
Belfast and Derry there was a Com. 
mittee elected by public meeting, pre- 
sided over by the Bishop of the diocese, 
and fully representing the Catholics of 
Belfast and Derry respectively. These 
Committees had previously adopted reso- 
lutions asking that he, as the Member 
for Derry, and either the Member for 
Louth or the Member for Cork, who were 
perfectly familiar with the technical de- 
tails of the question, should be placed on 
the Committee with him. Those resolu- 
tions, he was told, were communicated 
to the Whips of his own Party. He heard 
nothing more about what was going on 
until Tuesday last, when, to his great 
confusion, he saw upon the Notice Paper 
the Motion in the name of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir W. Walrond), which pro- 
posed that the name of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo should be placed on this 
Committee. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo, he had no doubt, would wish to 
serve on this Committee as a politician 
and an Irish Member from motives 
which they could quite understand. He 
did not wish to say anything which he 
could avoid. All he had to say about 
the hon. Member for East Mayo was 
that he was not a lawyer, that he was 
not familiar with these legal questions, 
and that he had no knowledge of Irish 
municipal law. For these reasons the 
hon. Member could not be expected, on 
that Committee, to express in the same 
way as one who had that knowledge 
the views of the Catholics of Derry and 
Belfast. It appeared that some informa- 
tion reached the people of Belfast on the 
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Monday that the hon. Member for East 
Mayo was to be put upon this Committee. 
The people of Belfast immediately met, 
and they passed unanimously, as he was 
informed, a resolution praying that the 
hon. Member for Louth and _ himself 
should serve on this Committee on their 
behalf, and they did so for the express 
and very natural reason that they did 
not want to have to go to the great ex- 
pense of raising money to appear hefore 
the Committee by counsel. The Catholics 
of Derry, when they had the informa- 
tion, immediately met under the presi- 
dency of the Administrator at a public 
meeting in St. Columb’s Hall, Derry, 
and passed a resolution which he thought 
it his duty to bring before the House :— 
“That, having regard to the complications 
and legal difficulties likely to arise in the dis- 
cussion and amendment of the Derry Bill, it is 
impossible to dispense with an Irish lawyer 
acquainted with such matters either on the Com- 
mittee or as counsel. That, as there are com- 
petent Irish lawyers in the Irish Party, it seems 
hard that we should be put to the expense of 
employing counsel in opposition to the Bill. 
That the local solicitor wire at once to Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Ellis, and to his Parliamentary 
agents, representing these views. That the 
solicitor communicate to Mr. Knox these resolu- 
tions and urge upon him the importance of 
having us saved the expense of counsel.”’ 
He did not desire to blame the 
hon. Baronet for putting the Motion 
upon the Paper; but he thought it his 
duty to his constituents to bring the 
matter before the House. He had com- 
municated with the hon. Member for 
East Mayo to try by every means in his 
power to induce him to withdraw his 
name, but he had absolutely refused to 
do so, and he had deliberately chosen to 
put this additional burden upon the 
Catholics of Derry and Belfast. In the 
case of the people of Derry this was 
particularly cruel, for they had every 
year to subscribe for political purposes 
more than the whole of Connaught. 
It was quite impossible for him to fight 
their case on the Committee single- 
handed against the leading lawyers of 
the Parliamentary Bar. He had men- 
tioned to the hon. Member the name of 
Mr. T. Harrington, as well as that of 
Mr. T. M. Healy, as: one who seemed to 
him (Mr. Knox) to meet all the require- 
ments ; but the hon. Member for East 
Mayo refused to allow his name to be 
added. He (Mr. Knox) admitted his 
powerlessness, but he felt it his duty to 
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make his protest against this proposal, 
He felt it his duty to do so publicly, and 
to say that he would take no respon- 
sibility upon himself, under these circum. 
stances, for the conduct of the case of the 
Catholics of Belfast. He would do his 
best, but he did not profess to be able alone 
to obtain the just rights of the Catholics 
and to save them from a very heavy 
expense. He begged to oppose the 
Motion. [* Hear, hear!” 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, 
that so far as he was aware, the course 
pursued by the hon. Member for Derry 
City was a departure from the practice 
of the House. For his part, he did not 
believe the hon. Member had served the 
interests of the Catholics of Belfast or of 
Derry by the speech which he had just 
made. The hon. Member had adopted a 
very peculiar course. He belonged, or 
professed to belong, to a Party in that 
House, and so long as he belonged to 
any Party in the House, he was bound 
to observe the customs and traditions of 
that Party—[ Nationalist cheers |—and so 
long as he professed before his con- 
stituents to support that Party, he ought 
to confine a discussion of the character 
which he had initiated there that day to 
the councils of that Party. What had 
been the course that had been adopted by 
the hon. Member? He did not communi- 
cate, as it was his duty to communicate, 
to him (Mr. Dillon) or to his colleagues 
in the Party any. particular desire that 
he entertained as to the composition of 
this Committee. The hon. Member com- 
municated with him on the morning he 
saw the notice placed in accordance with 
the usual custom on the Notice Paper. 
Yes, but the hon. Member had forgotten 
to say that his communication was of 4 
threatening and extremely offensive 
character. The hon. Member announced 
that he intended to publish it in the 
newspapers. He (Mr. Dillon) did not 
think the House of Commons had any 
desire, more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, to go into this matter. What he 
complained of was that such a subject 
should have been inflicted on the House 
at all. The action of the hon. Member 
for Derry compelled him to do what he 
did with the greatest possible reluctance, 
and that was to state the facts connected 
with this matter, and also bring under 
the notice of the House a communication 
he had received in connection with the 
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. sppointment of this Committee, and ,acvept the version given by the hon. 
which he thought constituted a breach! Member for Derry City as to what had 
of the privileges of the House. After | passed between him and the Chief Whip 
reading the communication which he had| of the Liberal Party when this Com- 
received on the previous day he would| mittee was to be constructed. But he 
state, for the information of the House,| knew what had passed between himself 
all the facts, so far as he was concerned, | and the Irish Party in reference to the 
connected with the selection of the names | matter. He was told, as one of the 
on this Committee. The letter he had| Whips of the Irish Party, to communi- 
received was from a firm of solicitors in| cate with one of the Whips of the 
the city, who, as he understood, had| Opposition as to whether the latter 
charge of the opposition to the Bill, and| would be willing to waive their right 
who, as it appeared to him, had sought to a seat on the Committee and thereby 
to manipulate a Committee of the House | allow the Irish Party to be represented 
in the interests of their clients. The by two of its Members, inasmuch as the 
letter was as follows :— matters to be dealt in were purely Irish. 


The Whip of the Opposition sent him a 

“ We have been instructed by our clients, the | message to say that he was quite willing 

wlicitors to the Derry Catholic Ratepayers’|+.) qo so, and it then remained in his 
Association, to inform you that in order to aid i tt, att he 

avoid the expense of counsel, they consider that | 2@Nds, or in the hands of his Party, to 

the presence of a competent Irish lawyer, such nominate two names, and not in the 

as Mr. T. M. Healy, on the Committee of the) hands of the hon. Member for North 


Derry and Belfast Bill is absolutely necessary. it 
These instructions were telegraphed to us by Derry. If the Member for Derry City 


our clients as soon as they heard that you had had any particular views to bring for- 
ben nominated by Sir William Walrond to ward it was his duty to bring those 
serve with Mr. Knox.” views to his knowledge, or to the know- 

ledge of his colleagues. He abstained 
He submitted that it was a breach of from doing so. 


the privileges of the House, for here they, *Mr. KNOX said he was informed and 


had a firm of solicitors seeking to mani- believed that the local people had 
pulate a Committee, and to nominate | brought their views, which were also his, 
Members on that Committee. It before the Whip of the Party. 
appeared to him to be an extraordinary Mr. DILLON replied that no such 
proceeding. He did not, however, think information was brought before him. 
he would be acting justly towards the Acting, therefore, according to his best 
firm if he were not to state that he judgment, he suggested the names of the 
received that day from them a letter, hon. Member for Derry City and him- 
which he would describe as between an self, as chairman of the Party, because 
apology and an explanation, which he he thought the Bills were of extreme im- 
he would read :— portance. The invariable practice was 
followed, any departure from which 
“We are sorry to learn that exception has| woyld involve the House in personal 
been taken to our letter of yesterday’s date. . 
We certainly thought there could be no impro- | wrangles of the most disagreeable 
riety in our conveying to you the views of our| Character. He had no notice of any 
clients, who represent the Catholics of Derry. | objection to these nominations until the 
ied — see — penton bes eee morning of last Tuesday, when he 
chents w ave comml any im riety. ° 
If we did so “ cota vane rf ond Sas mt received from the h we Member a threat- 
vill pardon us.” ening notice warning him that he would 
institute a personal wrangle in the 
He did not think that that letter| House unless he withdrew his name. 
removed the offence that had been com-|He had not the slightest objection to 
mitted by this firm of solicitors. He| withdraw his name, but not either at 
wished now to explain what occurred,|the request of the hon. Member for 
40 far as he was aware of it, in connec-| Derry City nor at the invitation of the 
tion with the appointment of this Com-| firm of solicitors who had charge 
mittee. It was agreed that the Bills|of the opposition to the Bill. 
should be referred to a hybrid Committee | In the interests of decency and order, 
and four of the Members were to be|and for the sake of his Party, he 
nominated by the House. He could not| extremely regretted that this discussion 
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had been inaugurated on the floor of the 
House of Commons instead of in the 
ranks of the Party, where such a matter 
ought to be settled. He hoped this was 
the last time such a thing would occur. 
The hon. Member said that he was 
opposing the wishes of the Catholics of 
Belfast. Well, he was going to hold a 
public meeting in Belfast the week after 
next, and he invited the hon. Member to 
come down to Belfast—[cheers |— 

*Mr. KNOX: I accept the invitation. 

Mr. DILLON: Upon that occasion, 
because the platform was a much more 
suitable place than this House to intro- 
duce these personal wrangles between 
Trishmen. 

*Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) thought he ought to explain the 
part he had taken in this matter. He 
was invitedin the usual way by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury to 
nominate two Members on behalf of the 
Opposition. Very soon after receiving 
that intimation, he received from the hon. 
Member for Cork a request that, if 
possible, the Liberal Party should waive 
its right to nominate one Member 
upon the Committee on this Bill. 
Considering, first of all, that this Bill 
was of a purely Irish character, and, 
secondly, that, looking to the precedents, 
there was no probability of an Irish 
Member being put upon it by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, he acquiesced in the 
request Subsequently to that, he had a 
conversation with the hon. Member for 
Derry and the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth upon the two points referred 
to. He intimated to them that it was 
not his duty at all to nominate any Irish 
Member, but simply and solely that of 
the hon. Member for Cork, who was the 
Whip of the Irish Party. After con- 
siderable delay, the two names of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo and the hon. 
and learned Member for Derry City were 
submitted to him. It was then his duty to 
hand those two names to his hon. Friend 
the Ministerial Whip. He handed them 
over on the day before the Recess ; and 
he believed, in deference to the Irish 
Members themselves, he was willing to 
place the Motion on the Paper on a day 
on which it could be discussed. That 
was the only part he had in the matter. 


Mr. John Dillon. 
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Caprain DONELAN (Cork, §.E) 
said that, as the Whip of the Irish 
Party to whom the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire had just alluded, he 
desired to say that the hon. Gentleman 
had stated with absolute accuracy the 
part he (Captain Donelan) took in the 
matter. He might also state that no 
suggestion of any kind was received by 
him or any Whip of the Irish Party, 
either from Belfast or from any other 
part of Ireland, with reference to any 
objection there might be to any names in 
connection with this Committee. 


Amendment to strike out the name of 
Mr. Dillon negatived ; Motion agreed to. 


GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL.—{z.1.] 

Ordered, that a Message be sent to 
the Lords to request that their Lord- 
ships will be pleased to communicate to 
this House copies of the Minutes of 
Evidence and Proceedings, together with 
the Documents deposited in the case of 
Griffin’s Divorce Bill [#.t.]. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Select Committee on Divorce Bills 
that they do hear Counsel and examine 
witnesses for Griffin’s Divorce Bill [1.1.], 
and also that they do hear Counsel and 
examine witnesses against the Bill, if 
the parties concerned think fit to be 
heard by Counsel and produce witnesses. 
— (Sir John Mowbray.) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1896-7. 
Copy ordered, 


“ Of Statement of Revenue and Expenditure 
as laid before the House by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when opening the Budget.”— 
(Mr, Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly: to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 143.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS WITH LRELAND. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he has noticed, with 
regard to the completed evidence which 
has now been published by the Royal 
Commission on the Financial Relations 
with Ireland, that the only statement 
which the Commission has been able to 
furnish of the amount of the annual 
payments of taxation by Ireland, so far 
as derived from Customs and Excise 
Duties, is based on figures provided by 
carrying companies for a period of four 
months ending on the 31st March 1891, 
and that the estimate of Irish payments 
during the last 77 years, since the 
abolition of the Customs cordon, rests 
solely on this basis ; and that, as regards 
one important item (tobacco), the Trea- 
sury has, since that date, found reason 
to question the result of the four months 
inquiry ; whether some 76 per cent. of 
the total Irish revenue is raised by such 
duties, while only some 53 per cent. of 
the British revenue is so raised ; and 
whether, as it is most important that 
this House should have actual figures 
when it comes to deal with the grave 
questions raised by the Royal Commis- 
sion, he is willing, by the re-establish- 
ment of the Customs cordon, or by some 
other equally effective Measure, to take 
such steps as may be necessary to ascer- 
tain more exactly what the annual 
amount of taxation raised from Ireland 
really is ? 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacna, 
Bristol, W.): The Royal Commission 
has of course given full consideration to 
this subject, and it is open to them to 
make any recommendation upon it 
which they may think fit. In the 
absence of such a recommendation, I do 
not think I should be justified in taking 
such a step as is suggested by the hon. 
Member. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICES 
(GLASGOW). 
Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie): I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware of the great inconvenience arising 
from the want of adequate facilities for 
the stamping of documents at the Inland 
Revenue Offices at Glasgow, as set forth 
in the memorials sent to the Treasury 
by the Faculty of Procurators, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Stock 
Exchange of Glasgow ; and whether he 
is prepared to remedy the grievances 
complained of ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
I am afraid I cannot add anything to 
the answer I gave to a similar question 
on the 9th instant—namely, that the 
Memorials are being considered by the 
Board of Inland Revenue and that, when 
their Report is received, I will give the 
matter my careful consideration. 


CHITRAL. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether, in the 
recent Afghan operations, an invasion 
has taken place of portions of the 
Bashgal Valley, formerly tributary to 
Chitral, and without the sphere of in- 
fluence of the Ameer as settled by the 
Durand Treaty, they being also within 
the countries visited by Sir G. Robert- 
son after the conclusion of that Treaty ; 
and why the Agreement with the Amir 
of Afghanistan, dated 12th November 
1893, published in The Standard, and in 
India in the Bombay Gazette of 21st 
March, and other papers, as laid before 
Parliament, has not been circulated to 
Members ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Getorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): In the Durand Treaty 
it was originally proposed that the 
whole of the Arnawai or Bashgal Valley 
should remain within the sphere of in- 
fluence of the Indian Government. 
When the delimitation began in the 
field it was found that the Bashgal and 
Arnawai Valleys ran in different direc- 
tions, the Arnawai draining into the 
| Kunar from the east, and the Bashgal 
river from the west. The frontier was, 
therefore, revised, and the _ revision 
placed within the sphere of influence of 
|the Amir of the Bashgal Valley, which 
lis west of the Kunar river, and over 
ion the Mehtars of Chitral have 
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claimed rights. This included part of 
the country visited by Sir G. Robertson 
in 1890 and 1891. The delay in circu- 
lating the papers which I laid on the 
Table on March 27 has been partly due 
to a misunderstanding, which I regret, 
and partly to the Easter holiday.- The 
final order to circulate was issued to the 
printers on Monday last, and the book 
will be in the hands of Members to- 
morrow, I believe. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, DEVONPORT. 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 
E.): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Salford, as representing the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, on what grounds they 
have delayed, since November 1894, 
giving their sanction to the extension 
of the Church of St. Stephen, at Devon- 
port, considering that the Lord of the 
Manor had provided the site, and that 
the funds. were in hand ? 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.): 
The delay referred to in this Question 
has not been caused by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. When application was 
made to them to accept a conveyance of 
the site, they instructed their solicitors 
at once to take the necessary steps for 
completion The draft was prepared 
and forwarded to Lord St. Levan’s 
solicitors, who, after keeping it for a 
considerable time, have now returned it 
for engrossment, which will probably be 


completed in the course of a few days. 


POLICE PENSION (COUNTY CORK). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that, on 19th June 1893, in 
reply toa Question put by Mr. Bodkin, 
the then Chief Secretary for Ireland 
promised to have the case of Thomas 
Butler, formerly a policeman of County 
Cork, but who was discharged in conse- 
quence of gunshot injuries inflicted on 
him by a fellow constable, inquired into, 
with a view to increasing the pension of 
£10 18s. 4d. to £21; whether Dr. 
Gordon was sent to inquire into this 
man’s case, and what was his report ; 


{COMMONS} 





and whether, in view of the fact that| 
he suffers a good deal as a consequence | 
of his injuries and has to be frequently | 


Secretary of State for India. 


(Lreland) 1892. 
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medically treated, the Government wil] 
consent to the sum of £21 being allowed 
to him? 

*THeE CHIEF SECRETARY fog 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, 
Leeds Central) : Inquiry was made into 
this case as promised by my predecessor, 
and the Surgeon of the Force visited and 
medically examined the man. The 
Surgeon’s report is a confidential docu- 
ment, and its contents cannot be dis- 
closed. Butler’s case was brought by 
my predecessor under the consideration 
of the Treasury, who stated that the 
pension awarded to him was the highest 
they could properly sanction to a con- 
stable of his pay and service, and that 
they were unable to sanction any in- 
crease in the amount. 


GLYN VALLEY TRAMWAY. 

Mr. GORELL BARNES (Kent, 
Faversham): I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether the 
light railway entered in the Annual 
Railway Returns of the Board of Trade 
as the Glyn Valley Tramway, is assessed 
to the railway passenger duty ; and, if 
not, why not ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The Tramway in question 
is regarded for Revenue purposes as an 
ordinary road Tramway, and not as a 
Railway, and has not therefore been 
assessed to the Railway Passenger Duty. 
Carriage Licences are taken for the Cars 
which are used for the conveyance of 
passengers. 


EDUCATION ACT (IRELAND), 1892. 
Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
proposed Bill to amend the Irish Edu 
cation Act of 1892 will make provisions 
for extending the Act to the whole of 
Ireland, for enabling justices, as in Eng- 
land, to punish refractory children or to 
send incorrigible ones to a reformatory, 
and for defraying the whole cost incurred 
in carrying out the compulsory clauses 
out of the Imperial Treasury, and not, as 
at present, out of the local rates ; and, if 
he can now state when he will be in 4 
position to introduce the Bill. 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Pressure 
of other business has caused delay 
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connection with the Irish Education Bill. 
I am unable at present to name a day 
on which the Bill will be introduced, 
but due notice will be given to hon. 
Members opposite. 


SCHOOI. BOARD PROSECUTIONS 
(LONDON). 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department—(1) if any further steps can 
be taken to comply with the request of 
the London School Board for the ex- 
peditious hearing of summonses away 
from the existing police courts, ‘and if he 
can see his way to further »ssistance 
being given by the justices of the peace ; 
and (2) if such or similar requests have 
reached him from Macclesfield and 
other provincial boards ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarrHew Waite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): As regards the first para- 
graph of the Question, I have nothing to 
add to the answer which I gave last 
month to the hon. Member for West Not- 


tingham. The present arrangement, which 
Imentioned then, continues, I believe, 


towork well. As regards the second 
paragraph, complaints have reached me 
from Macclesfield and, perhaps, a dozen 
other places, that it is the practice at 
Petty Sessional Courts to hear School 
Board cases last in the order of business, 
although the defendants may have been 
notified to appear at the opening of the 
Court, and that, in consequence, they 
are often unnecessarily associated with 
persons charged with criminal offences. 
Toremely this, if possible, I have issued 
a circular letter to the magistrates of 
these places and other large towns, sug- 
gesting that arrangements should be 
made at their courts similar to those 
in force in the metropolis. 


MAHARAJA OF JHALWAR. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire,W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, if he has yet received 
the final decision of the Viceroy with 
regard to the deposition of the Maharaja 
of Jhalwar ; what opportunity has been 
afforded to His Highness to defend him- 
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self from the charges which have been 
brought against him; and, is he 1.ow 
able to lay upon the Table of the House 
any Papers or correspondence relating to 
this matter ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
Papers containing the decision of the 
Government of India have been received 
within the last few days at the India 
Office. The Maharaja Rana first gave 
his explanations to the Political Agent, 
was next invited to give them in Decem- 
ber to the Governor General’s Agent, 
was finally allowed to send them direct 
to the Viceroy, and was at every stage 
of the Inquiry invited to explain and 
defend himself. I am considering what 
Papers can be laid on the Table of the 
House in connection with this subject. 


Inebriates. 


INEBRIATES. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, if he will 
supply, by Return or otherwise, complete 
information as to the treatment of 
habitual inebriates and the Curatel pro- 
cedure in Austria ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GeorGE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State, I shall be very glad 
to lay upon the Table the information 
which we have received from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Vienna upon 
the subject to which my hon. Friend 
calls attention. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, if he will introduce at an early 
date a Bill to carry out the Report from 
the Departmental Committee on the 
treatment of inebriates ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The Bill is in draft, but I am afraid I 
cannot say when I shall be able to intro- 
duce it. The establishment of inebriates’ 
reformatories, and the detention in them 
for long periods of persons habitually 
convicted of drunkenness are, as the hon. 
Member is aware, an entirely new depar- 
ture in our methods of dealing with 
crime, and the details of the Measure, 
especially from a financial point of view, 
require the most careful consideration. 
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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (IERLAND). 
*Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, if he has received a 
copy of a Resolution unanimously adopted 
at a meeting of the Oldcastle Board of 
Guardians at their meeting on 3rd Feb- 
ruary 1896, asking Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to institute a Board of Agricul- 
ture for Ireland, with powers to deal 
* with the various agricultural interests 
from which the majority of the Irish 
people derive their subsistence ; and, 
what action will the Government take ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A copy 
of the Resolution referred to has been 
received. The intention of the Govern- 
ment to establish a Board of Agriculture 
in Ireland was announced in the Queen’s 
Speech at the opening of the present 
Session of Parliament. The Bill on the 
subject is nearly ready, but whether it 
will be possible to introduce it in the 
present Session, must depend upon the 
state of Public Business. 


Intoxicating Liquors 


EVICTION (COUNTY DERRY). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN  (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he will inquire whether James 
Henry, J.P., Draperstown, Derry, who 
got possession by decree, for a small 
debt in 1889, of the farm from which 
John M’Kenna and a helpless family of 
11 children were evicted, redeemed the 
holding, as required by law, by the pay- 
ment of arrears then due and demanded 
under a six months’ notice served on 
him, when he got possession, by the 
Drapers’ Company in March 1889, and 
which notice expired in September 1889; 
whether he is aware that the Drapers’ 
Company decreed James Henry for rent 
due, evicted him in December 1889, and 
held possession of the farm themselves 
up to May 1890; whether he will give 
the names of the persons who had in- 
formed and satisfied the Land Commis- 
sioners that James Henry was a bond 
fide tenant when they gave him the 
public funds to purchase this land; was 
M’Kenna examined, or his claim in- 
quired into, and was he given the option 
of purchasing by the Land Commis- 
sioners, and, if not, why ; and whether, 
under all the circumstances, he will 
cause the Land Commission to re-open 
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this case with the view of allowing the 
widow and orphans of M’Kenna to get 
back their farm ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Land Commissioners have no informa- 
tion as to the dealings between the 
Drapers’ Company and James Henry be- 
tween the year 1889, when James 
Henry obtained possession under a de- 
cree as a mortgagee, and the 20th 
January 1891, the date of the Agree. 
ment for Sale by the Company to Mr, 
Henry. The affidavit to this Agree- 
ment stated that Mr. Henry had been 
in occupation since 1889. The Inspec- 
tor, in his Report, dated 9th May 1891, 
stated that the tenant was in occupation 
and had acquired the holding as above 
stated in 1889. The basis of the pro- 
ceedings under the Land Purchase Act 
is an agreement between landlord and 
tenant, and the Commissioners have no 
jurisdiction to give any other person the 
option to purchase a holding. No claim 
was made by John M’Kenna when the 
holding was inspected, and no proceed- 
ings were taken by him to have the 
Agreement for Sale set aside and, there- 
fore, there were no proceedings in which 
he could have been examined. As 
already stated, the title of the purchaser 
has been registered under the local 
Registration of Title Act, and the Com- 
missioners can take no steps to re-open 
the sale. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (SUNDAY 
CLOSING) ACT, IRELAND. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the 
Constabulary authorities can state the 
number of licensed houses in Kanturk 
visited by Sergeant Sullivan, R.1.C., on 
Sunday 29th March and 5th April 
respectively, as also the number of visits 
paid to the houses ; and were these visits 
made with the knowledge and sanction 
ot the District Inspector and in connec- 
tion with the Sunday Closing Act ; and, 
if so, how many prosecutions were insti- 
tuted and how many convictions obtained 
for breaches of the Act? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Eleven 
licensed houses were visited by the 
Sergeant named on the 29th March, and 
seventeen on the 5th April. The visits 
were not specially made by the directions 
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of the District Inspector. It is part of 
the ordinary duty of the Sergeant to 
make such visits for the purpose of 
seeing that the Sunday Closing Act is 
enforced. There were no prosecutions 
arising out of his visits on the dates 
mentioned, but two prosecutions are 
pending for breaches of the Licensing 
Act on the 3rd instant. 


PARISH MEETINGS. 
Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 


| President of the Board of Trade whether 


his attention has been called to the 
great amount of trouble and expense to 
which many parishes have recently been 
put by the fact that one man may demand 
apoll at parish meetings for the election 
to parish councils; and whether the 
Gove nment will take steps to amend 
the Local Government Act 1893, so 


that no poll can be held unless at least 
five electors demand it ? 

TuE PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Lleaford) : I am 
quite alive to the inconvenience of the 


existing arrangement, whereby one man 
may demand a poll at parish meetings for 
the election to parish councils, and, 
without pledging myself to the precise 
number, I propose to alter the existing 
practice before the polls occur again in 
the direction suggested. 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 

Sir CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, what are 
the duties of the Educational Inspector 
of Poor Law Schools, and to what extent 
he can communicate his views to the 
managers of the schools ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am afraid my 
reply must be rather long. It is the 
duty of the school inspectors to examine 
the teachers and children in Poor Law 
Schools for the purpose of ascertaining 
the efficiency of the teachers, and of 
advising the Board what certificates 
should be granted to them, and what 
sums should be paid to the guardians in 
respect of their services, and of deter- 
Mining in what standards the children 
can be passed, and in what cases cer- 
tificates of efficiency can be given. They 
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have to report to the Board on the 
Schools as regards desks and furniture, 
books and apparatus, order and organisa- 
tion, and the state of the school generally. 
They have to inquire and report as to 
industrial training of the children, the 
natureof the instruction, whether it is of a 
bond fide character, whether the children 
exhibit sufficient skill in the subjects of 
instruction, the number of children, and 
whether any award is recommended to 
be paid to the guardians in respect of 
the instruction. The Inspector is also, 
in his Report, to make any observations 
or remarks he considers desirable on any 
of the matters which have come under 
his attention. The Board, in a letter 
addressed to School Inspectors in 1878, 
stated that it was of great importance 
that any recommendations by the In- 
spectors which might be brought under 
the notice of Boards of Guardians should 
be such as could be supported by the 
Board ; and that all matters of import- 
ance which the Inspector considered 
required the attention of the guardians 
should, in the first instance, be communi- 
cated to the Board, and not directly to 
the guardians, by the Inspector. 

Mr. H. H. BEMROSE (Derby): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether considerable 
numbers of children have been retained 
of late in several of the London work- 
houses for want of school accommodation 
and for other reasons; whether the 
arrangements made for the accommoda- 
tion of those children are in many cases 
unsatisfactory ; whether reports to that 
effect have been made by the Inspector 
and confirmed by the Inspector-General ; 
and, why no change has been made ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The Local Govern- 
ment Board are aware that considerable 
numbers of children have been retained 
of late in London workhouses, and that 
the arrangements where they are so 
retained are not in all cases satisfactory. 
Questions as regards school accommoda- 
tion for Poor Law children lave neces- 
sarily been much in abeyance pending 
the inquiry of the Poor Law Schools 
Committee. 

Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby), 
on behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Kensington (Lord WarkwortsH) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether it is a fact 
that owing to the system prevailing at 
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the Local Government Board the Chief 
Inspector General of Poor Law Schools 
was not aware that children of nine 
years were being worked as_half-timers, 
though Mr. Holgate, the Educational 
Inspector, had reported that he found 
children of nine working as much as 
ten hours a day ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The Assistant 
Secretary of the Board, who is also 
Chief General Inspector, would not 
be aware of cases where children were 
improperly dealt with as half-timers or 
working an unduly long number of 
hours, unless the facts were reported by 
the School Inspector. When the Board 
are informed of irregularities in this 
matter they would communicate with 
the guardians. I am not aware that 
Mr. Holgate, the Educational Inspector, 
has stated that he found children of nine 
years working the number of hours 
mentioned. 


Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE: I beg 


to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether any 


Cycling 


explanation can be given for the com- 
plaint made by Inspector Holgate before 


the Poor Law School Committee, that he 
had been for six years trying to get the 
Local Government Board to issue a 
new general order, defining what should 
be the limit of hours during which the 
children should be put to labour ; and, 
whether the matter is still under con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Mr. Holgate 
recommended the issue of an order 
which, among other matters, would have 
defined the hours of labour of children, 
and the question having been considered, 
an order was drafted. The draft was 
the subject of communication with the 
general inspectors and school inspectors 
of the Board. There were differences of 
opinion among the inspectors, and, 
subsequently, after some personal con- 
ferences, a new order was prepared, and 
was under consideration at the time of 
the appointment of the Poor Law 
Schools Committee. Subsequently, as it 
was probable that such matters as those 
with which it was intended that the 
order should deal would be considered 
by the Committee, the question of the 
issue of the order was deferred. Since 
the Report of the Committee has been 
made, directions have been given for the 


Mr. Geoffrey Drage. 
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preparation of an order in connection 
with which regard will be had to the 
recommendation of the Committee. 


CYCLING ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, 
Mid.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
his attention has been called to the 
recent remarks of London coroners with 
respect to the reckless riding of cyclists, 
and especially lady cyclists, in the 
crowded thoroughfares ; whether he can 
state the number of authenticated fatal ‘ 
and of serious accidents to cyclists that 
have occurred in the streets of London 
during the first quarter of the present 
year ; and, whether, for the protection 
of the cyclists themselves as well as to 
minimise as much as possible a growing 
public danger, he will consider the 
advisability either of limiting cyclists to 
the less crowded thorougfares, or sub- 
jecting them to more stringent regula- 
tions in the main arteries of traffic ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that a large num- 
ber of clerks, artisans, and others now 
used cycles to enable them to get home, 
and by the aid of which they were 
enabled to house their families in healthy 
neighbourhoods, away from the slums 
and crowded areas of large towns ; and 
whether cyclists had not an equal right to 
the use of the streets with the more for- 
tunate owners of carriages and pairs and 
of men who run coaches as a hobby! 
[ Laughter. | 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
T have obtained a Return which has been 
prepared by the police after careful 
inquiry, showing the number of fatal and 
serious accidents which have occurred to 
cyclists in the police district during the 
first quarter of the year. The number 
of fatal accidents was three; of serious 
accidents, such as fracture of limb, con- 
cussion, internal injuries, 12; in two 
cases only were the persons inj 
women. There have been, _ besides, 
numerous cases of slight accidents in 
which persons have either gone to their 
homes or, if taken to the hospital, have 
not been detained there. Considering 
the great number of those who ride in the 
streets, I cannot say that these figures are 


high or call for any exceptional measures. 
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Atthe same time, there can be no doubt | upon by others who are not Members of 
there is a great deal of reckless riding ;| Parliament ; whether he will state what 
during the first quarter of the year 318 | persons have access to this space as a 
persons were summoned by the poiice | matter of right in addition to Members 
for this and similar offences. I have no|of Parliament; and, whether it would 
power, however, to limit cyclists to|be possible to find room for them else- 
certain thoroughfares or to subject them | where ? 
to regulations not applicable to traffic] Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
generally; but the police do everything |S.) asked whether, if any redistribution 
in their power to minimise risk. I think | of the places available for visitors were 
that possibly is an answer to the hon. | effected in the House of Lords, the right 
Member who has put the supplementary | hon. Gentleman would take care that 
Question. In only one case, so far as I | members of the general public were given 
have been able to ascertain, has a/|an opportunity of viewing the Chamber? 
coroner recently made any remark on| Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked 
the subject of these accidents in the| whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
London streets. aware that in Colonial Legislatures the 
members of one Chamber were provided 
with seats when they were summoned to 
EDUCATION SCHEMES. attend the other House, and whether he 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint|would consider the advisability of 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the Vice Presi-|making similar provision for the ac- 
dent of the Committee of Council on |commodation in the House of Lords of 
Education, whether an index will in| Members of the House of Commons ? 
future be appended to each scheme pub-| THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
lished by the Education Department); WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovuatas, Kent, 
under the Intermediate Education | St. Augustine’s): The matter is not one 
(Wales) Act and the Endowed Schools | which comes under my jurisdiction, but 
Acts 1 by the courtesy of the Lord Great Cham- 
Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, | berlain, I am permitted to state that the 
W.R., Thirsk): This Question is cor-|space at the disposal of Members of the 
rectly addressed to the Charity Commis- | House of Commons is limited to some 50 
sion, as schemes under the Endowed | seats in the galleries, and to the space 
School Acts, including the Welsh Act, | inside, and behind the Bar. The seats 
are originally prepared in the Charity |in the gallery, known as the Commons 
Commission Offices. As regards such of|Gallery, are exclusively reserved for 
those schemes as have not yet been sub-| Members—while to the space at the Bar, 
mitted to the Education Department, the | younger sons of Peers as well as M.P.’s 
Commissioners will undertake that they |are admitted. I am informed that on 
shall contain a table of contents, and, in| the occasions alluded to more stringent 
the case of schemes already submitted | regulations will be taken to keep the 
to, but not yet published by, that De-| space at the Bar for the exclusive use of 
partment will supply such a table of |M.P.’s. I do not see where further 
contents if requested to do so by the| accommodation can be found. I have no 
Department. jurisdiction in this matter, but I will 
|repeat what hon. Members have asked to 
‘the Lord Great Chamberlain. 
HOUSE OF LORDS (COMMONS’ | 
ACCOMMODATION). | 
Sm HENRY HOWORTH (Salford,| SOUTH KENSINGTON EXHIBITION 
8.): I beg to ask the First Commissioner | BUILDINGS. 
of Works, whether his attention has been| Srr HENRY HOWORTH: I beg to 
called to the utterly inadequate ac-|ask the First Commissioner of Works 
commodation for Members of the House | whether the Government propose on an 
of Commons in the Peers’ Chamber ;| early date to continue and complete the 
whether he is aware that the space thus | Exhibition Buildings at South Kensing- 
allotted to Members of Parliament, on | ton, and thus furnish suitable accommo: 
occasions when an interesting Debate is | dation for the most valuable collections 
in progress, is very largely encroached | of their kind in Europe ; and, if so, if he 
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can see his way to proposing a Supple- 
mentary Estimate this year to commence 
this much needed work ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: The ques- 
tion of continuing the Exhibition Build- 
ings at South Kensington is receiving 
the attention of the Government. The 
existing plans having been prepared on 
the assumption that the buildings were 
required partly for the purposes of the 
secretariat may have to be reconsidered 
in connection with the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education. Under these circumstances, 
I do not see my way to proposing a 
Supplementary Estimate this year. 


AMERICAN MAILS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware of the action of the 
postal authorities of the United States 
of America in ordering that all news- 
paper matter for Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Continent must be dispatched 
by the American line of steamers plying 
between New York and Southampton, 
except directed for transmission by a 
particular ship of the British lines, a 
condition requiring that every person 
posting in America should know the 
names and dates of sailings of every 
British vessel carrying mails to Great 
Britain and Ireland ; whether he is also 
aware of the great delay and inconve- 
nience that this arrangement will cause 
to the general public, and especially to 
all interested in newspaper enterprise in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Con- 
tinent, by reason of the delay in delivery 
of newspapers; and whether he will 
make representations on these matters 
to the United States postal authorities 
with the view of cancelling this arrange- 
ment, or will he take any other action 
in the matter ? 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether his attention has been 
directed to the delay in the delivery of 
American newspapers generally, but in 
particular to the residents of Ireland and 
North Britain ; whether he is aware that 
all newspaper matter mailed in the 
United States will have to wait the 
weekly departure of the American Line 


Sir Henry Howorth. 
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steamer ; whether the route vid Queens- 
town, having been proved to be more 
expeditious for Ireland and North 
Britain, will this route in future be pre- 
ferred to Southampton for those mails; 
and whether he can arrange that the 
American Post Office will allow the 
designation vid Queenstown to suffice 
instead of naming the steamer as well? 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether the 
Government of the United States have 
ordered that all newspaper matter posted 
in or through the United States is to 
be carried to Europe by one particular 
line of steamers which provides fast 
steamers only once a week ; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will indicate 
to the Government of the United States 
that such action causes great delay and 
inconvenience to the intercourse between 
the two countries ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I will answer the 
Questions of the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny, the St. Patrick’s Division, Dub- 
lin, and the Kirkdale Division, Liver- 
pool, together. The Postmaster General 
has already caused a communication 
to be addressed to the Postmaster Gene- 
ral of the United States on the subject re- 
ferred to, and he is now awaiting a reply. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that in common with all other postal 
Administrations of the Postal Union, 
the Post Office of the United States is 
at liberty to make its own arrangements 
for the transmission of correspondence 
from that country? — 

Mr. FIELD asked whether they were 
to understand that it was in the power 
of the American postal authorities to 
act according to their own views in this 
matter, and delay the correspondence 
coming to this country ? 

Mr. HANBURY: 


They have, I 
understand, done nothing which they 
have not power to do. 


IRISH MAILS, 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the Department propose to 
remove more of the work from the Holy- 
head and Kingstown packet, at present 
performed by sorting clerks attached to 
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the Dublin General Post Office; and, if 
it can be stated why the provincial 
(Ireland) mails on Monday mornings, 
and the Sunday morning day mail to 
England, which is equally as heavy as on 
ordinary week days, are now sorted on 
the London and Holyhead Travelling 
Post Office ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Department 
does contemplate providing for a trans- 
fer of some slight additional sorting duty 
from the Holyhead and Kingstown 
Packet to the London and Holyhead 
Travelling Post Office, where it can be 
more conveniently performed, but details 
have not yet been settled. At present 
only a@ portion of the provincial corre- 
spondence for the Northern Division of 
Ireland, in addition to the Sunday morn- 
ing mail to England, is sorted in the 
London and Holyhead Travelling Post 
Office on Sunday. The arrangement is 
adopted with the view of utilising the 
services of some officers of the Travelling 
Post Office who would otherwise not be 
fully employed. 


Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) : I beg to ask the. Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether, before the 
contract was made by the late Govern- 
ment for the mail packet service between 
Holyhead and Kingstown, the usual 
notices were given inviting tenders ; and, 
if so, will he state the date on which the 
notices were given, and the date on 
which the tenders were to be sent in; or 
what, if any, steps were taken to secure 
an open competition for the contract ; 
and, for how many years the contract 
was made, and what is the total amount 
that will be payable to the company 
under this contract ? 


Mr. HANBURY: A public notice 
inviting tenders for the conveyance of 
mails between Holyhead and Kingstown 
was extensively advertised in the princi- 
pal London and provincial newspapers, 
as well as in Scotch and Irish news- 
papers, on the 7th and 9th of July 
1894. The same advertisement also 
appeared in the Contract Journal of 
July 11, 1894. The last date for receiv- 
ing tenders was August 31, 1894. The 
new contract with the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company is for 20 years 
from April 1, 1897, and the total pay- 
ment is £98,000 a year. 


{16 Aprit 1896} 
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MONEY LENDING. 

CotoneEL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate, if he will consider the desirability, 
in view of the revelations of money- 
lending transactions made recently in 
the Courts of Law, of introducing some 
legislation whereby the creditors of 
people engaged in small businesses may 
be protected from the actions of such 
lenders, by throwing the onus upon all 
lenders of sums above a specified rate of 
interest of proving the solvency of the 
borrower at the time of lending, their 
claim otherwise not to rank; and, 
whether he is aware that one Isaac 
Gordon, having lent the sum of £45, 
was repaid £108, and still claimed £41 
from the borrower ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
Cuarves Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The particular 
case referred to has not been brought 
under my notice, but I am aware similar 
cases have recently occurred. I shall 
be glad to consider carefully the sug- 
gestion made in my hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion; but I would point out that it 
involves a partial re-introduction of the 
laws against usury, and would require 
very ample public discussion before any 
action could be taken upon it. 
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SCIENCE AND ART STUDENTS. 

Mr. ROBERT WARD (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, if he is aware that it is the practice 
of the Science and Art Department to 
refuse to consider the examination 
papers of science and art students on 
the ground of trivial irregularities in 
the conduct of the examinations by the 
local committee ; whether, with a view 
to obviate the hardship to the examinees, 
he will consider the advisability of modi- 
fying the stringency of the regulations, 
to make them more in accord with the 
regulations which govern the Oxford and 
Cambridge and other local examina- 
tions ; and, whether, in the case of the 
Alsager (Cheshire) Technical Education 
Classes, the Department is acting within 
its powers in refusing to allow an exami- 
nation to proceed because of the strained 
relationship existing between the De- 
partment and the Secretary of the local 
committee ? 
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Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The Science and Art De- 


partment refuse to recognise examina- | 


tions at which irregularities have 
occurred, which make it doubtful if the 
examinations have been fairly con- 
ducted. The Committee of Council 
could not modify the stringency of their 
regulations as long as the examinations 
involve the grant of public money. 
The Alsager examination is proceeding. 

Mr. WARD asked whether the ex- 
aminees, who took part in the examina- 
tion referred to in his Question, were to 
suffer for what had occurred 1 

Sir J. GORST replied that the ex- 
aminees would meet with no difficulty. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
SCHOOL. 

The following Question appeared on 
the Notice Paper in the name of Mr. 
DraGE: I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
it has been reported to the Board that 
part of the buildings of the South 
Metropolitan District School, which are 
used as an infirmary, are quite unfit to 
be inhabited by any class of children ; 
and, whether any steps have been taken 
or are contemplated in the matter ? 

The Hon. Member said: I beg to 
withdraw this Question, because the 
grievance to which it refers has been 
redressed. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he will make provi- 
sion in the Clauses of the proposed Land 
Bill, having reference to the evicted 
tenants, that in all cases where it has 
been shown to the satisfaction of the 
Land Court that the houses of the 
evicted tenants had been wilfully burned 
down or thrown down by the landlord 
or his agents, that provision be made for 
their rebuilding from advances to be 
made out of the Irish Church funds. 

*Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green): As this Question obviously 
relates to the Clongorey Estate, may I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
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his promised intervention in the interest 
of a settlement of the dispute between 
the landlord and tenants on this estate 
has taken place, and if so, with what 
result ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
answer to the Question on the Paper is 
that I cannot undertake to make an 
exception to the general principle which 
I laid down in connection with this 
matter in my speech on the introduction 
of the Land Bill. With regard to the 
supplementary Question, the position is 
this: I stated in this House that I 
should be glad to co-operate in bringing 
about a settlement between landlord and 
tenants when I received an invitation 
from the parties to do so. I have not 
yet received any direct invitation to 
intervene, and, as I have said, I shall 
not take action in the matter until I 
have. But there may be some difficulty 
now in consequence of the fact that the 
six months for which the 13th Clause or 
Act of 1891 was re-enacted have now 
elapsed. Until the Land Bill is passed, 
with the provisions for re-enacting the 
clause for a further period, it is doubtful 
whether anything can be done in this 
matter at all. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that many of the demolished houses had 
been built by the tenants themselves, 
and that their erection had involved 
great toil and expense ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That 
may be so, but it cannot affect my 
answer. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford): In reference to what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said as to his willing- 
ness to act in the character of a mediator 
in this matter, and with reference to the 
difficulty that has arisen owing to the 
lapse of the 13th Clause of the Act of 
1891, I desire to ask him whether, in 
view of the introduction of his Land 
Bill containing provisions for the re- 
enactment of the Clause, and the proba- 
bility of those provisions becoming law, 
he would take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity of conducting negotiations for a 
settlement if such an opportunity should 
present itself, and not neglect it merely 
because the 13th Clause of the Act of 
1891 has lapsed for the moment? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Of 
course I shall be glad to consider the 
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advisability of doing as the hon. and 
learned Member desires, but my conduct 
must depend ultimately upon the passing 
of the Land Act. 


LABOURERS’ ACTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the letter of 
the Local Government Board, dated the 
20th March 1896, on the subject of Loans 
Labourers Acts, in which it is stated for 
the information of the several sanitary 
authorities that the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury have decided 
that loans for the purposes of the 
Labourers’ Acts shall, in future, be 
granted on the same terms as those pre- 
scribed for loans under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act 1890; and, 
whether that circular letter authorises 
the several sanitary authorities through- 
out Ireland borrowing money at this 
new and reduced scale of interest to pay 
off loans contracted for the same purpose 
under the old and higher scale, and thus 
very materially relieve the taxpayers of 
Ireland ; and, if not, whether he would 
consider the advisability of taking steps 
to facilitate such an arrangement ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Circular in question notifies to Rural 
Sanitary Authorities the terms on which 
future loans are granted for the purposes 
of the Labourers’ Acts, but it does not 
authorise the borrowing of money at the 


reduced rate to pay off loans previously 
obtained. 


CARLOW GRAND JURY. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—(1) whether the recommen- 
dations contained in the Report by the 
Local Government Auditor, having 
reference to the accounts of the Carlow 
Grand Jury, which was read to the 
Grand Jury at its last meeting, have been 
carried out ; and, if so, will he ascertain 
what resolutions were adopted by the 

rand Jury, carrying out those sugges- 
tions ; and, if not, will he state what 
steps he intends taking in order to 
support or enforce that official’s recom- 
mendations ; and (2), whether it is a fact, 
as stated by the Auditor in his Report, 
that there were two or three instances of 








arrears being represented on the baronies 
at the summer assizes, when no arrears 
actually existed; and, if so, will he 
ascertain from the Auditor how much of 
those erroneous arrears had been illegally 
collected, and what he proposed doing 
with that amount ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Secretary to the Grand Jury has been 
asked to state whether any action has 
been taken on the recommendations made 
by the Auditor, who it appears drew 
attention to the fact that arrears for two 
baronies had been incorrectly represented 
at summer assizes, and that in some 
baronies such arrears did not exist. I 
may add, in reference to the concluding 
sentence of the first paragraph, that the 
Local Government Board have no juris- 
diction over Grand Juries, and that the 
Board have no power to take any steps 
to support or enforce the Auditor's 
recommendations. 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS. 
Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
varied system of tabulating the arrests 
for drunkenness, by which the usual 
annual Return is prejudiced in value as 
an index of intemperance ; whether his 
Department would consider whether by 
some general instructions from it the 
local authorities could be persuaded to 
adopt some common basis of tabulation ; 
and, whether, failing any adequate results 
therefrom, he could suggest the issue of 
any other Return likely to be more 
accurate as an index of intemperance, 
such as the coroners’ verdicts on persons 

found to have died of intemperance ¢ 
*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
My attention has not been called to this 
matter, but I know that in the case of 
all Returns of this description there is 
great difficulty in securing their prepara- 
tion on a uniform rule. If the hon. 
Member will inform the Home Office as 
to the points on which the preparation 
of the Return differs in different forces, 
instructions will be issued with a view to 
securing uniformity. The hon. Member 
will find that the number of verdicts of 
deaths from excessive drinking is given 
in the Coroners’ Returns in the Judicial 
Statistics, but there is reason to think 
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that coroners’ juries vary much in giving 
this verdict, and that it cannot be re- 
garded as an index to the amount of 
intemperance. 


SHIRT TRADE (DERRY). 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that his refusal to exempt the 
Derry shirt trade from the provisions of 
the Factory Act 1895, requiring no 
work to be given out to girls employed 
in a factory, has caused grave discontent 
in Derry, which threatens to dislocate the 
industry ; and, whether, having regard 
to these facts, he will reconsider his 
decision ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
asked whether the right hon Member 
was aware that similar dissatisfaction 
was felt in the shirt and collar trade in 
Belfast ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I believe that certain representatives of 
the trade in Belfast desire that there 
should be some exemption. No, Sir, I 
am not aware that any discontent has 
been caused by my decision not to grant 
an exemption to the shirt and collar in- 
dustry under Section 16 of the Act of 
1895. No communications or complaints 
to that effect have reached me, nor have 
I seen any reason for reconsidering my 
decision ? 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the Derry 
Trades’ Council have passed a unanimous 
resolution asking that no exemption 
shall be given ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Since I made my decision I have not 
received any representation whatever on 
the subject. 


IRISH BOARD OF WORKS. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether Mr. 
Robertson has yet taken up his duties 
as Chairman of the Irish Board of 
Works ; and, whether he has applied to 
be allowed to give evidence in favour of 
his former employers, the Great Northern 
Railway Company, against the Donegal 
Railway Bill, which is designed to 
extend the light railways built under 
Board of Works control when the First 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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Lord of the Treasury was Chief Secretary; 
if so, whether such application will be 
granted ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Mr. Robertson’s 
warrant of appointment was dated the 
Ist instant, and he has taken up his 
duties at the Board of Works. He has 
not applied to be allowed to give evidence 
for or against any Bill. I personally in- 
formed Mr. Robertson that his appoint- 
ment was deferred until he was able to 
give an assurance that he was under no 
obligation to the Great Northern Railway 
Company to give evidence. That assur- 
ance was accordingly given before the 
1st instant, the date of his appointment, 


SWINE FEVER. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether the importation of swine from 
Derry to the port of Morecambe is pro- 
hibited ; and, whether he will endeavour 
to have the prohibition removed now 
that there is no longer any swine fever 
in Derry or district. 

*THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrter 
Lona, Liverpool, West Derby): With a 
view to guard against the introduction 
of swine fever into Lancashire, the 
local authority have made a regulation 
prohibiting the movement of swine into 
the administrative county, except for 
slaughter and under licence, but the 
regulation does not affect the through 
transit of swine to the districts of other 
local authorities under certain specified 
conditions. I should not feel justified 
in asking the local authority to remove 
restrictions which they consider necessary, 
and I think rightly, for the protection of 
their district, and which it is quite com- 
petent for them to impose. 


PLATE LICENCE. 

Mr. T. G. ASHTON (Beds., Luton): 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether any reason exists for 
the retention of the plate licence other 
than that of its being a source of 
Revenue. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : There exists a considerable 
difference of opinion on the subject of 
the plate licence amongst the various 
branches of the trade, and many of those 
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who pay the licence are opposed to its 
removal, and that seems to me a reason 

inst its removal. But in the course 
of the last few days I have received a 
large number of memorials in favour of 
the removal of this licence, many of them 
forwarded by Members of this House. I 
think there is some misapprehension on 
the subject, because those who have got 
up these memorials, which are drawn up 
on a printed form, evidently suppose 
that it has something to do with the 
Budget, whereas it has nothing whatever 
to do with the Budget. The proceeds 
of the licence are paid into the Local 
Taxation Account and distributed to the 
various local authorities, and I very much 
doubt whether the local authorities would 
like to see it abolished. 


NAVAL COLLEGE. 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON 
(Southampton): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, if, before coming 
to a final decision with regard to the 
site for the proposed Naval College, he 
will order and consider a Report on 
the suitability of the shores of South- 
ampton Water and the Solent for such 
an institution ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The Admi- 
ralty have given consideration to the 
claims of the various sites, and they 
have decided upon Dartmouth. 


PRISON CLERKS. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, whether he will take 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown as to the legal rights, if any, of 
the clerks serving in Her Majesty’s 
prisons, who paid an examination fee of 
£3 to be placed on such a scale of pay 
as will, with reasonable probability, 
Insure their succeeding to a maximum 
salary of £400 to £450 per annum, in 
accordance with the terms of the Order 
in Council of 22nd March 1879, and 
The London Gazette Notice of 9th Sep- 
tember 1879; whether it is obligatory 
upon the Treasury to approve or to allot 
such a number of positions in the Prison 
Department, with reasonable annual 
Merements and without undue classifica- 
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tion, as will give to every clerk who paid 
such examination fee a reasonable pros- 
pect of reaching a maximum salary of 
£400 to £450 before being compulsorily 
retired at 60 to 65 years of age; whether, 
in view of the number of such clerks 
now waiting for promotion at a salary 
of £150 after 15 years’ service, any 
special claim for consideration or com- 
pensation existed in equity, annual in- 
crements of £10 for the next 25 years 
being necessary to enable them to reach 
£400 before retirement, even if imme- 
diately promoted ; and, whether, in view 
of the great importance of the question, 
and in the event of the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown being con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, the Treasury 
would sanction and bear the cost of a 
test action being brought in the High 
Courts on a point of law or the amount 
of compensation. 

*Mr. HANBURY: The Treasury do 
not consider that any point of law is 
involved, and they are not prepared to 
consult the Law Officers or to bear the 
cost of a test action in the High Court. 
I must repeat what was stated by my 
predecessor, on the 9th April 1895, 
namely :— 


“Candidates before 1891 paid a fee of £3 
because there were posts in the Department of 
the maximum value of £400 and upwards to 
which they could be promoted without further 
certificate. This rule still holds good for such 
clerks. There has been no loss of prospects, 
and there can be no question of compensation. 
In 1891 the fee was reduced to £1, because 
clerks since appointed cannot be promoted to 
the higher posts without the issue of a fresh 
certificate and the payment of a fresh fee.”’ 


It is not obligatory on the Treasury 
to maintain or create posts with unne- 
cessarily high pay for the benefit of any 
class of civil servant, and no prisons clerk 
enters the Service with a claim to rise 
to a salary of £450 a year before retire- 
ment, or to compensation if he fails to 
do so. 


BISHOP MONKTON PARISH 
CHURCHYARD. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he has received a state- 
ment from Mr. Walter Renton, of Bishop 
Monkton, near Ripon, to the effect that 
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the Home Secretary has been wrongly 


informed as to what occurred at the 
recent burial of Mr. William Simpson 
in the churchyard of that parish, and 
stating that on the occasion in question, 
the gates which are usually opened for 
funerals were locked, and the funeral 
party had to enter at a gate which has 
not been used for any purpose since the 
last Nonconformist funeral eight years 
ago, and by steps which are old, 
dangerous, and overgrown with weeds 
and moss; and, whether he will make 
further inquiry into the facts? 

Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I have received the statement, and see 
no reason to question the accuracy of 
the allegation that the gate through 
which the funeral had to enter, though 
formerly the principal entrance to the 
churchyard had not been used for some 
time. Under these circumstances, whe- 
ther it can properly be described as the 
main entrance, is perhaps open to ques- 
tion. As I stated before, the matter is 
one in which I have no authority, and I 
cannot undertake to make further 
inquiry. 


Accident on Board 


RAILWAY BILLS (PARLIAMENTARY 

DEPOSIT). 

Mr. W. O. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether, in the interests of the 
public and with a view to assist in the 
promotion of new railways, especially 
suburban lines, he would consider the 
advisability of proposing a material 
reduction in the amount of Parliamentary 
deposit on Railway Bills, especially as 
existing railway companies, if they paid 
a dividend at their last half-yearly meet- 
ing, are exempt from making any deposit 
when proposing any extension or a new 
line ; and, whether he is aware that the 
promoters of an important suburban 
railway in 1894 were compelled, in 
accordance with Standing Orders, to 
deposit the large sum of about £100,000; 
and that the directors of the said rail- 
way were, in the Session of 1895, placed 
in the position of having two Bills before 
the House at the same time, one for 
abandonment, in order to satisfy the 
requirements of the bankers whoadvanced 
the money for the deposit, the other for 
additional powers ? 


Mr. Henry J. Wilson. 
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THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcute, Croy- 
don) : The matter referred to in the hon. 
Member’s Question, could only be dealt 
with by legislation, which should only be 
|introduced after most careful inquiry, I 
cannot hold out any hopes that such 
legislation will be introduced. It is 
scarcely possible for me to deal within 
the limits of an answer to a Question 
with the last paragraph. 


ACCIDENT ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP 
WESTBURY. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: On behalf of 
|the hon. Member for Middlesbrough 
'(Mr. Havetock Witson), I beg to 
|ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called 
to the accident which happened on 
‘board the steamship Westbury, in the 
| North Sea, on the 5th March last, 
|whereby the second engineer of the 
| vessel lost his life; whether he is aware 
|that the accident was caused in conse- 
| quence of the vessel having a deck load 
| of bale goods, which at the time of the 
}accident was covered with tarpaulins, 
thus making it very dangerous for the 
crew getting from one end of the vessel 
to the other ; and that after the second 
engineer fell overboard considerable delay 
took place in getting out the boat, in 
consequence of the bales of goods being 
stowed around and about the tackle of 
the boat ; whether any Inquiry has been 
held into the cause of the loss of life of 
the engineer in question; and what 
powers, if any, have Board of Trade 
officers to prevent officers taking vessels 
to sea loaded with deck cargoes, and 
thus rendering it dangerous to the lives 
of those on board ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has 
been called to the case of the Westbury, 
and a formal investigation has been 
held into the circumstances referred to 
in the Question. The Court of Inquiry 
found the master in default for not 
having fixed life lines or taken other 
precautions for the safety of his crew. 
He was severely censured, but, owing to 
what were regarded as extenuating cil 
cumstances, his certificate was not dealt 
with. The Court also found that the 
slight delay that occurred in getting the 
boat into the water did not contribute to 
the loss of the life of the second engineer. 
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The Board of Trade have power, under 
Section 459, to order the detention ofja 
ship unfit to proceed to sea without 
serious danger to human life by reason 
of overloading or improper loading. 


ALLEGED TRESPASS (COUNTY 
MONAGHAN). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): [beg to ask Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland how long has Patrick M‘Quaide, 
of Gola, county Monaghan, been confined 
in Dundalk Gaol for contempt of court 
by trespassing on his evicted farm ; is 
he aware that the prisoner was com- 
mitted to gaol for trespass without being 
heard, through having no means to pay 
his train fare from Monaghan to Dublin, 
and that he cannot make any application 
for his release, as he is entirely destitute 
of money to pay a solicitor; and will 
the Government convey him from Dun- 
dalk to Dublin to enable him to ask for 
his discharge ; and, if not, will he state 
how this man can be released from 
custody ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL' ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Arkinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): M’Quaide was com- 
mitted to gaol on the 30th of January 
last. I am aware that he did not appear 
in obedience to the summons served 
upon him to answer for his contempt 
of court, but am not aware of his reasons 
for not appearing or whether he is 
destitute. His proper: course would 
appear to me to be to forward a 
memorial, in which he should endeavour 
to purge his contempt, either to the 
Receiver, or Chief Receiver, or the Judge 
who committed him. Should M’Quaide’s 
presence in Dublin then become neces- 
sary the Government will convey him 
there. 

Mr. T. 5. CONDON (Tipperary, E.) : 
May I ask whether under the present 
law a Judge of the High Court can keep 
& person in gaol for contempt of court 
for the term of his natural life ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: Ordinarily speaking, when 
@person is committed for contempt of 
court, he remains in gaol until he has 
purged his contempt. 


CARRYING GUN WITHOUT LICENCE. 
Mr. CONDON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland whether the Crown has yet 
decided to institute proceedings against 
Patrick Keating, of Kylnoracy, Carrick- 
on-Suir, for carrying arms without a 
Magistrate’s licence ; whether the Excise 
Authorities have had their attention 
called by the police to the evidence given 
in the prosecution against him for shoot- 
ing at a girl named Hannah Hickey on 
the 9th March last ; and, whether it is 
the duty of the Inland Revenue to take 
steps to recover the penalty to which a 
person who carries a gun on the public 
road without an Excise licence is liable? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It has 
been decided not to institute proceedings 
against Keating for carrying a gun 
without having previously obtained 
a licence under the Peace  Pre- 
servation Act, as he had been duly 
licensed to carry a revolver, and the 
Crown, moreover, were advised he kept 
the gun in ignorance of the requirements 
of the law. The matter has been brought 
under the notice of the Inland Revenue 
Authorities, but it is not known whether 
they will take proceedings against the 
man under the Gun Licence Act. The 
question of instituting proceedings under 
this latter Act rests entirely with the 
Inland Revenue. 


Fisheries. 


RIVER SUIR FISHERIES. 

Mr. CONDON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether the bye-laws pub- 
lished by the Inspectors of Irish fisheries 
which respectively prohibit fishing with 
nets of any kind in the non-tidal 
waters of the River Suir and _pro- 
hibit fishing in its tidal waters with nets 
exceeding 40 yards in length, at pre- 
sent await the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council ; (2) whether he 
is aware that their enactment will de- 
prive more than 100 families of their 
means of livelihood, and that the nets, 
the use of which is sought to be now pro- 
hibited, have been used from time im- 
memorial in the non-tidal and tidal 
waters respectively, and without restric- 
tion as to length in the latter ; and (3) 
whether steps will be taken to provide 
a less expensive appeal than that to the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council from the 
decision of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries in cases suth as this ? 
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*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
bye-law referred to will not, I am in- 
formed, be submitted to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council for about a month, so 
as to afford all persons an opportunity of 
appeal. I have no information as to the 
second paragraph, but any representations 
in regard to the matter should be made 
to the Committee of the Privy Council 
on the hearing of the appeal. As regards 
the third paragraph, any alteration of 
the existing procedure would require 
legislation, and without expressing an 
opinion on the merits of the suggestion, 
I cannot hold out any hope of taking 
the matter up at present. 


Army 


EJECTION FROM A BURIAL GROUND. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether he has received from Mrs. J. C. 
Reynolds, of Paxford, an assurance, sus- 
tained by evidence, that on her being 
ejected from the churchyard of Blockley, 
Worcestershire, on the occasion of the 
burial of Mrs. Dark, she was told by the 
Vicar that he was acting in accordance 
with a rule which had been in force for 
some years, which rule, he has informed 
the Home Secretary does not exist, and, 
whether he has inquired, or will inquire 
more particularly into the circumstances 
of the case ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have received further communications 
on this matter, both from Mrs. Reynolds 
and from the Vicar. These do not 
necessitate any modification of the 
answer I have already given, and I do 
not purpose making further inquiry in 
the case, which is one in which I have 
no authority whatever. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman if he has 
not received a communication to the 
effect stated in the question ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have received a communication from 
both sides, from Mrs. Reynolds, and from 
the Vicar, and they contradict each 
other. 


ARDMORE FISHING INDUSTRY 
(COUNTY WATERFORD). 
Mr. N. K. SHEE (Waterford, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
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he has yet taken into consideration the 
petitions presented by the fishermen and 
other residents of the district of Ard- 
more, county Waterford ; (2) whether 
he is aware that the late Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, of Dromana, as published in the 
Appendix to the second Report of the 
Royal Commission on Irish Public 
Works in 1888, mentions Ardmore asan 
admirable site for a breakwater, and 
points out the advantage it would confer 
on the fishing industry there, and the 
probable development of it ; and that the 
evidence of Sir Robert Sandeman also 
emphasises the necessity of a small slip or 
breakwater at Ardmore; and (3) - 
whether, in view of the evidence referred 
to, the Lord Lieutenant will make a 
favourable reply to the prayer of the 
petitioners. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts are as stated in the second para- 
graph, though it is to be observed that 
the Royal Commission in their Report 
did not accept the view of the late Mr. 
Stuart; at all events, they made no 
recommendation in favour of the scheme 
suggested. The Memorial in question 
has been received, but I must repeat what 
I have already stated, that there is no 
evidence before me to indicate that the 
work referred to has any special claim to 
Government assistance. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 

Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, whether he is aware that a con- 
siderable number of Army Reserve men 
and Army pensioners residing in the 
borough of Oldham have been recently 
deprived of a large portion of their 
quarterly pensions for borrowing small 
sums of money on the security of their 
pension certificates of identity ; and, 
whether, seeing that by the Army Regu- 
lations, whilst the Army Reserve man for- 
feits £1 10s. for pledging his certificate, the 
Army pensioner if in receipt of £5 6s. 6d. 
a quarter forfeits the whole of such sum, 
although the offences are similar, he will 
reconsider the cases on being furnished 
with particulars, and consider the advisa- 
bility of taking steps by which it may 
be made illegal to lend money on such 
certificates ? 
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Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
me WAR OFFICE (Mr. PoweE.- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, S.): In the 
case referred to in the Question, a money- 
lender was found by the police to be in 
illegal possession of a number of certifi- 
cates, and he was fined for the offence 
by the magistrates ; 57 Reservists were 
each mulcted in a month’s pay, viz., 
15s. 6d., and 11 pensioners each lost a 
month’s pension, averaging £1 7s. 9d. 


“COSTA RICA” PACKET ARBITRATION. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he can state the progress 
that has been made in the Costa Rica 
Packet Arbitration Case, and when he 
expects a final decision in the matter will 
be arrived at? 

Mr. CURZON: The British case 
was presented to the Arbitrator in 
November last. The Netherlands coun- 
ter-case was presented last month, and is 
now being studied by the Governments 
and parties concerned with a view to 
such rejoinder as is contemplated by the 
Convention. The case is following its 
regular course, but it is impossible at 


present to say when a final decision will 
be reached. 


TRAVELLING CONCESSIONS FOR 
MEMBERS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade, whether he 
will consider the advisability of enabling 
Members of this House to obtain tra- 
velling concessions to attend to their 
legislative duties ; whether he is aware 
that in many constitutionally governed 
countries the Members of the Legislature 
have free passes or lower fares upon the 
railways ; and, whether this point will 
be considered in connection with the 
Budget, so as to give Members of this 
House equal facilities to those afforded 
in other nations ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am aware that in 
some countries passes over railways are 
given to Members of the Legislature, but 
I cannot hold out any hope to the hon. 
Member that the system is likely to be 
introduced in this country. 


TRAINING SHIP (BELFAST LOUGH). 
Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1)whether, 
considering the number of seamen coming 
from the coasts of counties Down and 
Antrim, he will use his influence with 
the Admiralty to have a training ship 
placed in Belfast Lough; and, (2) 
whether he will state if it is the intention 
to continue to keep the Grampian indus- 
trial school ship in Belfast Lough? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As re- 
gards the first paragraph, I must refer 
the hon. Member to the reply given by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to his 
previous question of Tuesday last. As 
to the second paragraph, I understand 
the Inspector of Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools has from time to time 
suggested the abolition of the Grampian 
training ship, and the transfer of the 
boys to a suitable house on shore, and 
that the Committee in October 1894, 
passed a resolution to the same effect. I 
am making inquiry as to how the matter 
stands precisely at present. 

Mr. McCARTAN: Do I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman declines to 
use his influence with the Admiralty in 
regard to the matter mentioned in the 
first paragraph ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
the hon. Member will see, if he reflects 
upon it, that he can hardly ask me to use 
influence with the Admiralty with regard 
to a matter in which their decision has 
been more than once stated in this 
House. 

Mr. McCARTAN: You are respon- 
sible for the government of Ireland. 

Sir JAMES HASLETT (Belfast, N.) : 
Is the right hon. gentleman aware that 
a home for the inmates of this ship has 
actually been provided ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I was 
not aware of the fact, but I will make 
inquiry. 


Contracts. 


MAIL PACKET CONTRACTS. 

Mr. PROVAND: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether he 
will agree to appoint a Select Committee 
of the House to consider the question 
of mail packet contracts for India, 
China, and Australia, and refer to it 
the tenders received in reply to the 
recent notices sent out calling for the 
same ? 
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*Mr. HANBURY: There are many 
objections to referring to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
tenders received for a mail packet 
service, and the House has already a 
very large control over these contracts 
before they are concluded. An Inter- 
Departmental Committee, representing 
the Treasury, India and the Colonies and 
the Post Office, of which the right hon. 
Member for North Leeds is Chairman, 
has been appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the new contracts for the 
India, China and Australia Mail Services, 
and the tenders for these services, which 
have been recently invited, will be con- 
sidered by that Committee when sent in. 
The hon. Member is of cours? aware 
that no mail packet contract is binding 
until it has been approved by a Resolu- 
tion of the House, as I stated in the 
Debate on the Packet Service Vote in 
answer to the hon. Member himself on 
the 10th instant. 


Belgian Agricultural 


BITES FROM RABID DOGS. 


Me. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask | 
Lord | 


the Chief Secretary to the 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in view 
of the great advantages derived by 
many persons suffering from bites of 
rabid dogs from the cures possessed by 
the McGowan family, of county Cavan, 
he will direct the Auditor of the Local 
Government Board to pass as items of 
necessary public expenditure the fees 
paid for sending persons to these men to 
be treated and in every case cured ? 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not sure that the Local Government 
Board have any power to interfere with 
the discretion of their Auditor in 
reference to the course which should 
be taken by him in dealing with pay- 
ments of this kind. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL asked, whether 
it was the fact that ‘many Conservative 
Boards of Guardians were in favour of 
giving this family payment for their 
work ¢ 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It may 
be so. The facts have not come before 


me. 

Mr. PATRICK M’HUGH asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self had power to interfere in the manner 
suggested ? 
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*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, I 
have not. 

Mr. PATRICK M’HUGH. asked 
whether any other Member of the 
Government had such power ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR replied 


in the negative. 


REVERSIONERS (IRELAND). 


Mr. 8. MORRIS (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
has yet been able to inquire into the case 
of Jones v. Aylward as promised, and 
what is the result of such inquiry; 
whether he is aware that the tenant is 
to be evicted by the reversioner, who 
refuses to be bound by the act of his 
predecessor, and whether the forces of 
the Crown will be used on that occasion ; 
and, whether he will see that the pro- 
vision in the Land Bill making tenancies 
created by limited owners binding against 
reversioners is made applicable to this 
and other cases where ejectment pro- 
ceedings have already been taken 1 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Further 
inquiries have been made iu reference to 
this case, and I am informed that the 
reversioner obtained a decree for posses- 
sion, but that execution was stayed to 
enable the tenant to appeal. The hearing 
of the appeal was fixed for to-day in the 
Court of Appeal. The Government has 
no discretionary power in the matter of 
giving the forces of the Crown in the 
execution of legal process. 

Mr. MORRIS asked whether the 
Government had power to stay pro- 
ceedings in the matter ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, I 
believe not. 


BELGIAN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 


Srr HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, whether he is 
aware that the Belgian Government is 
having swift steamships built to carry 
Belgian agricultural produce to the 
British market at nominal freights: 
And, in such case, what steps he pro- 
poses to take to prevent such foreign 
agricultural produce being conveyed to 
London at preferential rates over home 


produce ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE: I understand that 
the Belgian Government are making 
arrangements with the Société Cockerill 
for a service of cargo steamers between 
Ostend and the Thames. They are not 
to be large vessels, but of 600 to 700 tons, 
with a speed of 10 or 12 knots. There 
will be no subsidy. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked whether he was right in 
thinking that, whilst there might be no 
actual subsidy given, the agreement 
included preferential rates over the 
Belgian State lines, which practically 
constituted a subsidy ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir; I believe 
that is true, and that very easy terms 
are afforded for through rates on the 
Belgian lines. 

Mr. FIELD asked whether it was the 
case that these charges were practically 
subsidies which were granted by the 
Belgian Government in consequence of 
the fact that these vessels were built in 
Belgium and gained the shipping bounty ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: We have no infor- 
mation of that kind, but if the hon. 
Gentleman will put a Question upon the 
Paper I will endeavour to answer it. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
what opportunities are afforded to the 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve of 
loading and firing modern breech-loading 
guns; and, in the case that no such 
opportunities are afforded ‘to those 
engaged at drill on board H.MS. 
President, would it be possible to allow 
a fast gun vessel to embark Officers and 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve attached 
tothe President at Blackwall occasion- 
ally in sammer for practice at the mouth 
of the Thames ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: Instruction in all the 
operations of loading modern breech- 
loading guns is given to Officers and men 
of the Royal Naval Reserve on board all 
the drill ships, and at 19 out of the 34 
drill batteries, and modern breech- 
loading guns are being supplied to the 
remaining 15 batteries. It is not pos- 
sible to fire the breech-loading guns 
from the drill ships, except in the case of 
the Medea and Medusa, which, being 
sea-going ships, have replaced the old 





drill ships at Southampton and North 
Shields. The extension of this system 
of training the Royal Naval Reserve in 
sea-going vessels, as in the case of the 
Medea and Medusa, is under considera- 
tion. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


KAFIRISTAN, * 

Mr. A. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
(1) whether the version of the Durand 
Agreement with the Amir of Afghanistan, 
published in The Standard of 1st April 
1896, and in other papers, is correct ; if 
so, whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the violation of the third article of 
that Agreement last November and 
December, when the Bashgal Valley was 
entered and taken possession of by 
Afghan troops, notwithstanding the 
stipulation that the Amir should not 
exercise interference therein; (2) 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
take steps to secure the restitution of 
the territory thus improperly acquired, 
and such reparation as is now possible 
for the slaughter and enslavement of the 
many thousands of Kafirs in a district 
which was specially included within the 
British dominions ; and (3) whether he 
will inform the House as to any action 
that has been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government on behalf of the people in 
those portions of Kafiristan which, by 
the Durand Agreement, have been 
assigned to the rule of the Amir ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: My 
reply to the Question put by the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean answers all the questions put by 
the hon. Member except the last. As 
regards the last, I stated, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Darlington, on the 
23rd of March, that the Viceroy would 
use any favourable opportunity of exer- 
cising his good offices on behalf of the 
Amir’s Kafir subjects, and he is prepared 
to do so; but, so far as I know, no such 
opportunity has yet occurred. 


COLONIAL MILITARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
amount to be paid by Mauritius towards 
the maintenance of a military force in 
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that island has been settled ; what is the 
amount; whether the amounts to be 
paid by Singapore and Hong Kong as 
their military contributions have been 
settled ; and if he can state the amounts 
so to be paid annually by each of the 
colonies concerned 1 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The amount to be 
paid by the Straits Settlements and 
Hong Kong this year will be 685,000dls. 
and 388,000dls. respectively ; the amount 
to be paid by Mauritius is not yet 
definitely settled. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


FLOATING DERELICT. 

Mr. J. CUMMING MACDONA 
(Southwark, Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
he is aware that a telegram was received 
in Liverpool on Saturday last, 11th 
instant, to the effect that a large derelict 
scarcely showing itself is this evening 
reported 15 miles south-west Fastnet, in 
the direct line of route of Atlantic liners 
between Liverpool and the United 
States ; and, whether, seeing that there 
are now three of Her Majesty’s ships 
lying in Queenstown Harbour and Her 
Majesty’s Flying Squadron at present in 
Berehaven, the Admiralty will telegraph 
instructions to have immediate search 
made for this dangerous derelict, whose 
exact position can be easily ascertained, 
and have it destroyed, thus affording 
Her Majesty’s Navy a practical opportu- 
nity of gaining experience in the use of 
explosives and naval artillery, and at 
the same time rendering service to the 
mercantile marine ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The only 
intimation received by the Admiralty of 
a floating object in this locality is a 
report in the Shipping Gazette that 
“some wreckage” was seen on the 7th 
instant near the position named. It is 
impossible to say where it may be now, 
but it is very likely ashore on the south- 
west coast of Ireland. The Admiralty 
have only sent vessels to search when 
from several definite reports it is apparent 
that a derelict vessel of considerable 
size is remaining in the track of trade, 
but in this case these conditions are not 
present. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 





STEAMING IN WEAVING SHEDS. 

Mr. ASCROFT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment whether there is any objection to 
the employers and workpeople interested 
in the question of steaming in weaving 
sheds being represented at the Inquiry 
that has been ordered to be made bya 
committee of experts ; and, whether the 
conduct of such Inquiry will be left 
entirely in the hands of the Committee 
making the same ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Assuming that representation by counsel, 
any suggestion for which would have to 
be carefully considered, is not what is 
intended by the Question, I see no 
objection to those interested in the 
Inquiry being represented at it. It isa 
matter, however, which, subject to what 
I have said, will be left entirely in the 
discretion of the Committee. 


STREET PREACHING (SLIGO). 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I 
have to apologise to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for not having given longer 
notice of this Question, but it is a matter 
of urgency that this scandalous transac- 
tion should at once be brought under 
the notice of the House. I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that two Protestant missionaries have 
been sent to prison for a week in Sligo 
for street preaching, two Protestant 
magistrates on the Bench dissenting to 
the decision of the six Roman Catholics, 
who formed the majority ; and, whether 
the Government will take any action to 
secure the release of these prisoners! 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.) said, that before the right hon. 
Gentleman answered that Question, he 
wished to ask him a Question of which 
he had given him private notice—namely, 
whether he was aware that on Friday 
last two of the preachers referred to 
arrived in Sligo from Dublin, and in 
company with about 50 police com- 
menced to preach in front of the Town 
Hall in Sligo, thereby interfering with 
the free passage of persons desiring to 
enter and leave the Town Hall ; whether 
he was aware that the librarian of the 
Free Public Library in the Town Hall 
and the caretaker of the Town Hall 
both swore at the trial that the action of 
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the preachers occasioned obstruction to 
rsons entering and leaving the Town 
Hall; whether the evidence was taken 
down in writing at the trial on Monday 
last ; whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had read a copy of the evidence ; 
whether he was aware that the District 
Inspector— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is going beyond the 
limits of a Question. He is practically 
making a speech by simply prefacing 
each sentence with the words “ Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware.” 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH said, that 
he desired to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in conclusion, why it was that the 
police on the occasion referred to did not 
carry out the provisions of the 14 and 


15 Vict. c. 92 sect. 14 sub-sections 1 
and 2% 


Village Service Act 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
decision of the magistrates was that the 
defendants should pay a fine of ten 
shillings each, or in default to be im- 
prisoned for seven days. 


They refused 
to pay the fine, and went to gaol. I 
have been informed that proceedings are 
about to be instituted by the defendants 
in the Superior Court to have the deci- 
sion of the magistrates reviewed. The 
only way in which the Executive could 
interfere would be through the exercise 
of the prerogative of Mercy. At the 
present stage, and on the facts before me, 
that course would not appear to be 
desirable. 


Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH asked 
why it was that the police did not 
enforce the law upon that occasion ? 


“Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware, in connection with the cases of 
obstruction in Ireland, that the con- 
stabulary— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
right hon. Gentleman, as I understand, 
has given an answer that the matter is 
under judicial inquiry, and that there- 
fore the subject is not a proper one for 
discussion. That is a conclusive answer. 


Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH said, that 
he begged to give notice that he should 
call attention tc the matter on the Irish 
Estimates to-morrow. 


{16 Aprit 1896} 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING (PARLIA- 
MENTARY COMMITTEE ROOMS). 

THe Marquess or LORNE (Man- 
chester, 8.): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, if he will have 
electric lights plaeed in the Committee 
Rooms, as any fog may stop the pro- 
ceedings of Committees at present ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: Five 
Committee Rooms out of 23 are already 
furnished with electrical fittings. Pre- 
parations are now being made for pro- 
viding the electric light in 10 others, 
eight of which will be completely fitted 
up at Whitsuntide. I may explain that, 
the darkness having come on so suddenly 
on Tuesday, the attendants, who had the 
usual oil lamps in readiness, were unable 
to place them at once in the considerable 
number of Committee Rooms which hap- 
pened to be in use at the time. 


EDUCATION BILL. 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, if 
it is intended that the Education Com- 
mittee of a County Council, proposed to 
be established under the Education Bill, 
shall bring up its proceedings in full 
meeting of the County Council for the 
approval or otherwise of the latter ? 

Sir J. GORST: The reports of the 
Education Committee to the County 
Council will be governed by the pro- 
visions of Section 82 (2) of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. 

Mr. LEUTY said, that the question 
that he asked was not based upon the 
wording of the Bill, but was as to the 
intentions of the Government which they 
desired to embody in the Bill. He ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, on a subject of such extreme 
importance, he was not entitled to an 
answer. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, that 
the intention of the Government was 
that the reports of the Committees 
should be regulated by the general law. 


VILLAGE SERVICE ACT (MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY). 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, whether the district 
collectors of the Madras Presidency were 


' 
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opposed to the extension of the Village 
Service Act (which formerly applied only 
to Ryotwari villages) to Zemindari and 
Devastanam villages ; and, if so, on what 
grounds ; whether this extension of the 
Act was based on the assumption that 
certain abuses of power by village watch- 
men complained of by villagers in Tinne- 
velly were prevalent in Zemindari and 
Devastanam villages; whether, on the 
Madras Landholders’ Association point- 
ing out that no such abuses prevailed in 
Zemindari and Devastanam villages, the 
Madras Government withdrew from the 
statement of objects and reasons the 
allegation on which the extension was 
founded, and yet proceeded to make that 
extension ; and, whether, in view of the 
extreme unpopularity of this extension 
amongst the Madras landholders, he will 
request the Madras Government to re- 
consider the matter ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
Madras Government report that the 
“district officers of Madras almost, if 
not quite, unanimously feel the absolute 
necessity of bringing the village servants 
in Zemindaris under control” in the 
way provided by the Act. They con- 
jecture that the statement to the con- 


Carrickmacross 


trary refers to opinions recorded in 


1871-5 upon another proposal. Since 
1882 the necessity of bringing village 
servants in Zemindaris under control has 
been under discussion ; the necessity was 
held to be general and by no means con- 
fined to Tinnevelly villages. I do not 
find that the differences in wording 
between the “statement of objects and 
reasons” as first framed in February 
1892, and the statement finally published 
with the Act, give support to the sugges- 
tion in the third clause of the Question. 
As at present advised I am not prepared 
to act upon the suggestion in the fourth 
clause of the Question. 


MEMBERS AND THE TELEPHONE 
SERVICE. 

Mr. CHARLES SHAW (Stafford) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, seeing that the 
telephone service attached to the House 
was free to all the Members of the House 
from the year 1883 until Friday last, 
when the Post Office, having taken over 
the trunk lines, deprived Members of 


Sir William Wedderburn. 
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their privileges in connection therewith, 
he will explain on what grounds the 
London and suburban service of tele- 
phonic communication is still free, as it is 
at present ? 

*Mr. HANBURY : There is no charge, 
as I understand, to Members of Parlia- 
ment for the use of the London local 
lines, because they remain in the hands 
of the National Telephone Company, 
who, no doubt for good reasons, allow 
such messages to be sent free of charge 
by Members. The trunk wires are now 
in the hands of the Government ; and, 
as I stated on the 14th instant, it is not 
in the power of the Post Office to allow 
Members of this House to use the tele- 
phone trunk wires free of charge ; and, 
if it were, I see no reason why Members 
should have the privilege of using the 
telephone free of charge any more than 
they should use free of charge the Post 
Office or the Telegraph service. 

Mr. SHAW asked whether the Post 
Office could not take over the trunk 
lines subject to existing arrangement, 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
did not consider that an arrangement 
drafted for 13 years, which would be 
greatly to the convenience of the Mem- 
bers of the House, came under that 
category ? 


*Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir, I do not. 


MARYBOROUGH PRISON 
(JAMES MOREY). 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
the boy James Morey is still in hospital 
at Maryborough Prison ; and, if so, how 
long he has been there, and what is the 
present condition of his health ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
convict James Morey is still in hospital 
at Maryborough Prison. He has been 
in hospital since the 7th August 1894, 
except for a period of four weeks. A 
telegram was received from the Governor 
of the prison last night stating there has 
been no appreciable change for the worse 
in Morey’s condition, and that his life is 
not at present in danger. 


CARRICKMACROSS UNION. 
Mr. J. DALY, Monaghan, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is 
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aware that the Relieving Officer of 
Carrickmacross Union reported to the 
guardians of that union, that a case in 
which he represented the guardians under 
the Public Health Act was dismissed 
by the Magistrates at Petty Sessions 
Carrickmacross, on 20th March 1896, 
on the ground that the guardians should 
be represented by a solicitor; will he 
state who was the Chairman on this 
occasion ; and, if a solicitor is needed in 
such cases ; and, if not, will he call the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland to the matter ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
Question was only placed on the Paper 
today and there has not been sufficient 
time to obtain a Report. Perhaps the 
hon. Member will repeat it to-morrow. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. L. R. HOLLAND (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow and Bromley): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he is now able to state what 
will be the constitution of and terms of 
reference to the Committee to be 


appointed on Old Age Pensions ; and, 
whether the proceedings of and evidence 
taken before the Committee, as well as 
its Report, will be laid upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) was understood to say, that 
until some further progress was made it 
would be undesirable to make any state- 
ment. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERS’ VOTES. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg 
toask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether when selecting a Committee of 
the House to inquire into and report 
upon the undesirability of Members 
introducing, supporting, or voting upon 
Bills of companies of which they are 
directors, or in which they have a 
financial interest, he will take care that 
no Member selected to serve on such 
Committee is a director or shareholder 
in any public company ? 
_ Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I could not follow the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member, because, in the 
first place, there is no means of inquiring 


{16 Aprit 1896} 
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as to the shares which the hon. Members 
have in public companies ; and, in the 
second place, if it is the hon. Gentle- 
man’s intention to exclude from the 
Committee any Member of this House 
who may have a pecuniary interest in 
the Debates of the Honse, it is evident 
that we cannot stop at the shareholders 
in public companies, but we must 
exclude landowners and occupiers of 
land, publicans—[ironical Opposition 
cheers |—— 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: 
sinners. [ Laughter. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY: Certainly ; and we must also 
exclude not only shareholders in railway 
companies, but those customers of the 
railways who desire by the action of this 
House to get their freights reduced. 


Licences. 


And 


ELECTION PETITION TRIALS. 

Mr. ASCROFT: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether, 
with a view to prevent the great waste 
of time and money arising from the 
abuse of the law relating to the trial 
of Election Petitions, he will consider 
the advisability of appointing a Select 
Committee to inquire into the question, 
or take such other steps, as he may deem 
necessary, for dealing with the same by 
early legi:lation ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I agree with my hon. Friend 
that the present condition of this matter 
is not satisfactory— “ Hear, hear!”|—but 
itis too large a question for me to answer 
without much further consideration than 
I have been able to give it. 


INTOXICATING LIQUOR LICENCES. 

Mr. ERNEST TRITTON (Lambeth, 
Norwood): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, in view of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
consider the whole licensing question, 
the Government would be disposed to 
introduce a Bill to suspend, pending the 
Report of the Royal Commission, the 
granting of new licences for the sale by 
retail of intoxicating liquors, similar to 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Bruce, which 
received the Royal Assent on the 17th of 
August 1871? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that until the Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the licensing 
question had reported it would not be 
politic on the part of the Government to 
introduce any legislation with regard to 
the liquor traffic. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury which of the Irish Votes would be 
taken on Friday, and in what order they 
would be taken ? 


THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said they would begin with the 
Irish Votes to-day in Class 2, and pro- 
ceed in that order. 


Mr. FLYNN asked when the Irish 
Votes would be continued if they were 
not got through to-day ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I could not say as yet. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would say anything as to 
other business ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: On Monday my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board will move the intro- 
duction of his Bill with regard to rating, 
which could not be moved until after 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made his statement. On Tuesday my 
present intention is to proceed with the 
Maneuvres Bill. In all probability 
Thursday will be devoted to the Budget. 


EXECUTION OF MR. STOKES. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) asked whether the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs could give the House 
any information as to the accuracy of 
statements which appeared in the papers 
to the effect that Major Lothaire, the 
murderer of the Irishman Mr. Stokes, 
had been acquitted at Boma ? 


[Mr. Curzon was not at the 
moment in the House, and no answer 
was given. | 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1896-7. 
WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. } 


*Tuoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.), who, on rising, was received 
with cheers, said : Mr. Lowther, there are 
two very different occasions on which 
the country awaits with especial interest 
the statement of the Budget—the first 
when it is known that there will bea 
surplus and nobody has the least idea to 
what purposes the surplus will be de- 
voted, the second when it is known that 
there will be a deficit and every kind of 
taxpayer is fearing that his own interests 
may be affected by increased taxation. I 
do not know whether disappointed ex- 
pectants of relief or disgusted bearers of 
fresh burdens are the most dangerous 
critics of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but on this occasion I hope to 
be reasonably free from the attacks of 
both. I fear that I shall have nothing 
that is very novel to state to the Com- 
mittee ; it is known that there will be a 
surplus, and any one who has followed 
the statements of the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government must have a pretty 
good idea of the purposes to which, in 
our opinion, the bulk of that surplus 
should be devoted. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
Those purposes may, no doubt, in the 
future be matter of keen controversy ; 
to-night I shall not dwell upon them. 


A MOST REMARKABLE YEAR. 


My duty is to lay before the Committee 
with as little controversial statement as 
I can the financial position of the 
country. Sir, the year that has just 
concluded has, financially speaking, been 
a most remarkable year. The amount 
that has flowed into the Exchequer has 
been greater, I believe, than in any pre 
vious 12 months, and, in spite of an 
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expenditure which has been larger than 
any since the great war, the surplus 
has been one of the largest ever known. 
The credit of the country never stood so 
high; Treasury bills for 12 months 
have been floated in the course of the 
year at as low a rate as 13s. 9d. per 
cent., and the yield of Consols to a pur- 
chaser at the present time is, if you 
make allowance for the difference in 
the denomination of the stock, just 
about half what it was 100 years 
ago. A larger sum has been specifically 
devoted to the reduction of the National 
Debt than has ever been known. The 
deposits in our savings banks and the 
deposit and current accounts in our ordi- 
nary banks have exceeded all previous 
records. The production of gold in the 
world has been the highest ever known. 
The amount of bullion at the Bank of 
England has reached 49 millions; the 
reserve of the Bank of England in pro- 
portion to its liabilities was never so 
high. The condition of the working 
classes, judged by the consumption of 
tea, tobacco, and sugar—those articles 
which are, perhaps, the best guides, 
I think, in estimating the consuming 
power of the working classes—must 
have materially improved, and although 
Iam afraid the condition of agriculture 
has, perhaps, even changed somewhat 
for the worse, yet the produce of general 
stamps, which is the best gauge of the 
business transactions of the capitalist 
classes, was never so high. Altogether, 
Sir, we have had a wonderful year, but, 
perhaps, in nothing has that year been 
more remarkable than in the falsification 
of the Estimates of my predecessor by the 
actual Exchequer Receipts. Somepersons 
appear to consider that it is a feather 
in the cap of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Exchequer Receipts 
of the year should materially exceed his 
Budget Estimate. I am quite sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite will 
not take any view of the kind. If, 
instead of under estimating our Revenue 
by £5,812,000, he had over estimated it 
by that amount, I wonder what would 
have been said of him. The triumph of 
aChancellor of the Exchequer is when 
the Exchequer Receipts agree with his 
Estimate. {t Hear, hear!”] That has 
not occurred in the present case, but, Sir, 


{16 Aprit 1896} 
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I am the last person to throw any blame 
upon my predecessor on that account. 
[Opposition cheers.| I have very 
largely profited by his miscalculation, 
and I am very deeply grateful to him 
for it, and I will go further and say 
that no one has any right to blame either 
him or his skilled advisers for it. They 
for once, and I hope only for once, 
have proved fallible guides. But 
no one, looking to the then existing con- 
dition of things, could possibly have 
expected the financial results of the past 
year. In the first quarter of the 
calendar year of 1895, the January 
quarter, the value of our exports and 
our imports and our railway earnings 
showed a decrease; in the _ second 
quarter, the quarter ending June, there 
was a very slight recovery ; and it was 
not until June was well over—[“ hear, 
hear!” and laughter |—and by a curious 
sc ee gM. Fea laughter |—certain 
important political events had occurred 
which I am sure did not enter into the 
calculations of the financial experts, 
and possibly not of my. predecessor— 
that everything seemed to tend upwards ; 
and through the latter half of 1895— 
I am speaking of the calendar year— 
the increase in the value of our 
exports and our imports, of our 
railway earnings, and of the returns 
of the Bankers’ Clearing-house, and 
all other indications of the kind, showed 
a most remarkable and continued ex- 
pansion of the trade and commerce of 
this country. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the period at 
which this occurred. I suppose you may 
go back for very many years without 
finding a time in which the volume of 
our exports had increased so much as 
they did in the latter half of 1895. In 
the first half of 1895—I am speaking 
now of the calendar year—there was an 
actual decrease in the value of our exports 
and imports of no less than £7,531,000 
when compared with the same period of 
the previous year ; in the second half of 
the year there was an increase of no 
less than £28,228,000. [“ Hear, hear ! ”] 
I call the attention of the Committee to 
this because it bears upon what I shall 
afterwards have to say with respect to 
the period of the year at which the in- 
creases in our Revenue have mainly taken 
place. 
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EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS 1895-6. [Cheers.| I will just note in pass 

I now come tothe detailsof the Revenue | that the Post Office and telegraphs show 
of the past year. If hon. Members have|a large and satisfactory increase over 
supplied themselves with the printed | 1894-95, that the House Duty shows an 
paper, they will find the items classed | increase of £60,000, and Income Tax 
under the several heads, to which I will}an increase of £500,000—largely, | 
briefly refer. The total Exchequer | think, due tothe great prosperity of the 
receipts of the past year amounted to/|country, and to the fact of a larger pro- 
£101,974,000. The Exchequer receipts | portion of these taxes having been paid 
of 1894-5 amounted to £94,684,000. | within the financial year than would have 
The Exchequer receipts of the past year| been the case if the country had been 
were, therefore, £7,290,000 in excess of|less prosperous. But the heads of 
the Exchequer receipts of the previous | Revenue of the past year to which I wish 
year, and £5,812,000 in excess of the| to draw the attention of the Committee, 
estimate of the Chancellor of the Ex-|are those in which the increase has 
chequer. I think the Committee will| mainly accrued and in which the varia- 
observe with satisfaction that that in-| tion is greatest, namely, Customs, Excise, 
crease is to be noticed under every single | Death Duties, and Stamps. I may just 
head of the items of Revenue, with| observe in passing that the Death Duties 
the exception of Land Tax, which|have been now, for the first time, 
remains as it was, and miscellaneous|separated from Stamps, at the sug- 
receipts, which show a decrease, because | gestion of the hon. Member for King’s 
in the year just concluded there was no} Lynn (Mr. Gibson Bowles); and I 
windfall, as there was in the previous|am sure the Committee will feel that 
year from the Naval Defence Account. | that suggestion has beer: a valuable one. 
But I should like to draw the attention 
of the Committee to the period of the| 
year at which this increase principally | 
accrued, I take the first two quarters} Customs produced last —year 
of the last financial year together, | £20,756,000, Exchequer receipts 
because, as the right hon. Gentleman/£516,000 over the Estimate and 
opposite knows very well, the re-| £641,000 over the Exchequer -receipts 
ceipts from Customs and Excise in}|of 1894-95. The Customs authorities 
those two quarters were confused by the | are usually wonderfully accurate in their 
delay in the payment of the duty on| Estimates. In this Estimate they made 
spirits owing to the anticipated reduction |a mistake of 2°57 per cent., and that 
and the subsequent abolition of the six-|doesnotseem much on an Estimate of over 
pence extra duty. In the first and | £20,000,000. T only mention it because 
second quarters of last year there was an/it is the largest mistake but one they 
increase of £3,917,000 when compared | have made within the last 16 years, and 
with the corresponding quarters of the | it is an extraordinary testimony to the 
previous year. In the third quarter of | wonderful foresight with which they 
the past year there was an increase of|calculate their Estimates. The chief 
£2,153,000 ; that was the best quarter| feature of the Customs has been the 
of all. But in the last quarter of the|increase in the revenue from tobacco, 
year there was an increase of only|tea and wine, and the receipts under 
£1,220,000 over the corresponding} those three heads show an increase of 
quarter of the previous year. I do not| £603,000 over the net receipts of 
know whether any one will be irreverent | 1894-95, and of £364,000 over the 
enough to say that the vast increase in| Estimate of my predecessor. It is 
the earlier part of the financial year was|curious to observe that in the first 
due to expectations from the present| quarter those three items showed a 
Government which have now been dis-| decrease of £64,000, which by Michael- 
appointed. (Opposition cheers and | mas had turned into an_ increase of 
laughter.| 1 think I am rightly inter-| £142,000. The coffee and chicory group 
preting that cheer from the right hon. [amps a net receipt of about £328,000, 
Gentleman; but in my belief these|an increase of £2,000 over 1894-95 ; the 
variations have very little to do|receipts from cocoa increased by £5,000, 
with Governments or with politics.|and those from Coffee have, as usual, 
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declined. It will probably be interest- 
ing to the Committee to know that, 
whereas in the year 1875 the consump- 
tion of cocoa was 5 oz. per head, double 
that amount was consumed last year. 
The consumption of coffee, which 40 
years ago was 21 oz. per head of the 

pulation, is now only 11 oz. per head. 
I believe the fact is that tea is driving 
coffee out of the market because it is 
cheaper, because it requires less milk, 
and because it is easier for people to 
make. I come to the head of dried 
fruits, from which the net receipts were 
£395,000, a decrease of about £1,500, 
as compared with the previous year. 
In this group raisins produced £5,000 
more than they did in the preceding 
year. I hope I may gather from the 
increasing yield from cocoa, out of which 
a good deal of chocolate is made, and 
from raisins, that there are an increasing 
number of households in which the chil- 
dren are acquainted with the delights of 
chocolate and plum pudding. Now I 
come to a more important head, that 
of foreign spirits. The net receipts from 
foreign spirits were £4,217,000, or 


£20,000 more than the net receipts of 


1894-95, and £137,000 more than the 
Estimate. I do not know whether it 
would be agreeable to the patriotism of 
hon. Members to know that British and 
Irish spirits are entirely displacing 
foreign spirits in the market. [Cheers.| 
Since the year 1870 foreign spirits have 
declined by 23 per cent., while the con- 
sumption of British spirits has increased 
by five per cent. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
hear the cheers of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Sir H. Vincent), but I may 
remind him that there is another view of 
the matter, for the stories of our old 
Naval triumphs always connect them 
with libations of grog. [Laughter.] 
Among foreign spirits is, of course, 
included rum. Well, Sir, the taste for 
rum, except in the most extraordinarily 
cold weather, appears to be absolutely 
declining in England. People prefer, as 
they do in wine, what I may call a 
lighter and cleaner spirit—{laughter|— 
and the receipts from the produce of 


declined. 
and dear. The same quality of brandy 
Which could have been purchased in 
1870 for 5s. 6d. a gallon now costs 9s. 2d. 
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cent. last year as compared with the 
previous year. On the whole, the 
revenue from foreign spirits is a de- 
creasing revenue, due to the cause I 
have indicated to the Committee. Now 
I come to the head of tea. Tea shows a 
net receipt of £3,745,000—£158,000 
over 1894-95 and £120,000 over the 
Estimates. I think it will be satisfac- 
tory to the Committee to know that this 
means an increase of consumption of 
10,000,000 lbs. of tea. Here, again, I 
have to say something to those who 
desire to promote trade within the limits 
of the Empire. Our trade in tea is 
being rapidly transferred from China to 
[Cheers.] In 1875 
more than 122,000,000 lbs. came from 
China; in 1895 about 31,500,000 Ibs. 
came from China; in 1875 23,220,000 lbs. 
came from India and Ceylon; in 1895 
nearly 190,500,000 lbs. came from the 
same places. The Exchequer may com- 
plain a little, because it is well known 
that a pound of Indian tea is stronger 
than a pound of Chinese tea ; so a cup 
of tea made out of it pays less duty than 
a cup of China tea. The next head is 
tobacco. The net receipt was 
£10,748,000—£108,000 over the Esti- 
mates, and £333,000 over the net 
receipts of 1894-95. The growth of 
the revenue from tobacco is very re- 
markable ; and this, I may say, has 
principally accrued in the last half of 
the financial year. I believe it is mainly 
due to the great increase in the con- 
sumption of cigarettes, which are specially 
attractive to our youthful population. 
[Laughter.| I am told of one manufac- 
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|turer who makes two millions of cigar- 


ettes a day now who hardly made any a 
few years ago. But cigarettes lead to a 
great deal of waste. I happen to be a 
non-smoker. [Laughter and “Oh, oh!” 
In my humble opinion, everything spent 
on tobacco by those who have enough to 
eat is waste. [“ Oh, oh!” and cheers.] 
I am quite aware that that may be a 
matter of ignorance or prejudice, and I 
would only appeal to smokers whether this 
isnot waste. Itis calculated by the Cus- 


|toms authorities that no less a value 
tum during the last year have materially | 
Brandy, also, has been scarce | 


than £1,000,000 a year is literally thrown 
into the gutter in the shape of the ends 
of cigarettes and cigars. | Laughter. | It 
is all the better for the Revenue, but I 
think it may be a subject of considera- 


The importation of it declined by 19 per | tion to smokers. I now come to the last 
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head of Customs, that of wine. Wine 
shows a remarkable increase on past 
years. The net receipts from wine were 
£1,256,000 — £113,000 over the net 
receipts of 1894-95 and £136,000 over 
the Budget Estimate. For 20 years 
past there has been a falling-off in the 
receipts from wine. I am not quite sure 
that the tide in wine has turned yet. So 
far as I can ascertain—though I hope it 
is partly due to an increase of prosperity 
on the part of the wine-drinking classes 
generally—a great part of this increased 
consumption of wine was due to the fit of 
gambling speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change last year. Speculators, whether 
successful or unsuccessful, consoled or 
congratulated themselves in the same 
way, and the almost innumerable new 
companies floated were, I may say, 
christened by the consumption of 
1,200,000 extra bottles of champagne. 
Now I hope the revenue from wine may 
still increase. But we must not be over- 
sanguine on that matter, because of the 
fact that the consumption of strong 
wines, which pay a duty of 2s. 6d., is 
distinctly decreasing in the country, 
whereas the consumption of Jight wines, 
which only pay a duty of ls., is increas- 
ing. (Hear, hear!”] In 1886 we 
imported 6,226,000 gallons of strong 
wine, in 1895 4,470,000 gallons--a de- 
crease of 30 per cent. In 1886 we im 
ported 7,000,000 gallons of light wine, 
and in 1895 we imported 10,200,000 
gallons—an increase of 45 per cent. 


EXCISE. 


I have now completed the review of the 
Customs Revenue, and I turn to the 
Excise. The Exchequer receipts from 
the Excise were £26,800,000 last year, 
against an estimate of £25,950,000, 
and Exchequer receipts in 1894-95 of 
£26,050,000. The two main heads of 
Excise are, of course, beer and spirits. 
The net receipts from beer last year were 
£10,719,000—an increase of £617,000 
over the net receipts of 1894-5; 
32,973,000 barrels of beer were brewed 
—an increase of 1,591,300 over the pre- 
vious year. I think every one who has 
considered the question at all is aware of 
the remarkable cheapness of the ma- 
terials for brewing in the past year. The 
barley-malt and hops—so dear to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Suffolk— 
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and the other materials which go to the 
manufacture of beer have been wonder- 
fully cheap, and the mild winter has 
largely stimulated the consumption of 
beer. In my belief, brewers have never 
had a better year, and I hope the Com- 
mittee will bear that in mind when I 
come to a later part of my statement, 
oo and cheers.| The net receipt 
rom British spirits was £15,603,000, an 
increase of £334,000 over that of 1894-5, 
A considerable part. of the increase does 
not really belong to the year, for it is 
due to the delay in the payment of the 
duty on spirits, owing to the anticipation 
of the removal of the extra duty. But 
since the second quarter of the year— 
the receipts of which were augmented by 
that fact—the receipts from spirits have 
proved stationary, and I cannot say that 
I think this really an _ increasing 
Revenue. 


DEATH DUTY‘ES. 


Now I have done with Excise, and I 
come to the Death Duties. The Ex- 
chequer receipts from the Death Duties 
in the past year were £11,600,000, 
besides £2,452,000 paid to the local 
taxation account, which, of course, does 
not really enter into the Budget state- 
ment. That is an increase of £1,460,000 
over the Estimate, which was 
£10,140,000, and a very large increase 
over the receipts of 1894-95, which were 
£8,719,000, but which cannot fairly be 
compared with the past year, because, as 
the Committee are aware, the Finance 
Act, 1894, was only in operation for 
eight months of the year. Now. I shonld 
like to compare the increase in the 
third quarter of last year with 
the corresponding quarter of 1894-95. I 
cannot take an earlier comparison for 
the reason I have stated. The quarter 
ending December produced an increase 
of £800,000 over the corresponding 
quarter of 1894-95. But the last quarter 
ending March produced an increase of 
only £434,000 over the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. I mention 
that because, together with other facts 
which I have stated to the Committee, I 
think it shows the necessity for caution 
in our Estimates for the current year. 
Of course, this increase in the Death 
Duties was due to the operation of the 
Estate Duty. The Estate Duty has 
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ically killed the old Probate Duty 
and Estate Duty, and it has mate- 
rially interfered with the receipts from 
Legacy and Succession Duty. At any 
rate, the receipts from Legacy Duty 
have fallen off. The net receipts from 
the Legacy Duty during the last 
ear were £2,731,000, a decrease of 
£78,000 over the net receipts of the 
previous year. The net receipts from 
Succession Duty were £1,051,000, a de- 
crease of £299,000 from the net receipts 
for the previous year. It is quite a new 
thing that there should be so large a 
difference between the estimate of the 
receipts from Death Duties and the 
actual Exchequer receipts. Six years 

omy right hon. Friend the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty said :— 
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“Looking to the uncertainty of life itself, it 
isaremarkable fact that there is no estimate 
more certain of being proved correct at the end 
of the year than the estimate framed on the 
Death Duties. 


But the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
his changed aH that, By his system of 


aggregation he has created millionnaires 
who previously, if they did not blush 


unseen, at any rate, were unknown to 
the tax gatherer [Laughter], and the cold 
spring of 1895 brought prematurely a 
good many very large estates into the 
net of the Exchequer. The receipts 
from Death Duties in the month of May 
last, arising from deaths which took place 
in February and March, were simply 
phenomenal, and my advisers at the In- 
land Revenue assure me that in their 
belief, after making every fair allowance 
for the effect of aggregation, the number 
and value of large estates that paid 
Death Duties within the past year is 
considerably above what is likely to be 
the average number and value in future 
years. That, Sir, is one reason for the 
great difference between the estimate 
and the actual receipts. But there are 
two other important reasons. In the 
frst place, and it is a very remarkable 
fact, realty has not, as a rule, availed 
itself of its privilege of paying Estate 
Duty by instalments. Up to the end of 
December last, a period of nine months, 
£25,000,000 of realty had paid the Estate 
Duty in whole or in part. Of this 
amount no less than £22,000,000 paid 
the Estate Duty in a lump sum. Estate 
Duty has been} paid}.on £29,000,000 
VOL. XX XIX. [rourTH sERIEs.] 
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of realty in the whole course of the 
year and, assuming that the same pro- 
portion exists in the whole, it will be 
perfectly obvious to the Committee that 
the last year has profited by several 
hundreds of thousands of pounds by the 
fact of the whole duty having been paid 
in place of one-eighth. That is very 
satisfactory from one point of view. 
Many of us thought—I confess I thought 
—that this Estate Duty would be an 


|extremely heavy burden upon realty, and 


that owners of realty would have con- 
siderable difficulty in raising money to 
pay it, even under the system of payment 
by instalments. It is remarkable that they 
should have been able to pay the duty to 
so large an extent in the lump sum. 
(Cheers; and an HON. MeEmBER: 
“Remarkable and satisfactory.”) But 
I would just make this observation, that, 
of course, the extra receipts of the past 
year have deprived future years of the 
anticipated receipts in them, and that 
unless a similar process continues we 
may look forward to a very considerable 
decrease on this head in future years. 
The other cause which has falsified the 
Estimates of the receipts from Death 
Duties has been the fact that settled 
personalty and other personalty not 
formerly subject to Probate Duty has 
turned out to be exceptionally large 
within the year, amounting to as much 
as £26,000,000. That has brought 
larger receipts into the year than had 
been anticipated ; but there again I think 
the Committee will see that asa large 
portion of this amount is settled person- 
alty, and the Estate Duty is paid only 
once in the course of a settlement, 
the receipts may probably be less in 
future years. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I think 
it will be interesting to the Committee 
if I say something as to the proportions 
in which the Estate Duty has been levied 
on different kinds of property. During 
the year £8,705,000 Estate Duty has 
been paid on £188,974,000 value of per- 
sonalty, while £1,232,000 Estate Duty 
has been paid on £29,805,000 of realty. 
I have analysed the £25,000,000 of 
realty which have paid Estate Duty up 
to the end of December. I find this 
consisted of £14,750,000, value of houses 
and business premises ; £6,850,000 agri- 
cultural property, which, I may say, has 
been valued at an average value of 164 
years’ purchase of the rental and 20 
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years’ purchase of the net afnual value ; 
£1,825,000 ground rents, and £1,680,000 
miscellaneous property. Under all kinds 
of Death Duties in the year, including 
the payments to the Local Taxation 
Account, personalty has paid £11,754,000 
and realty £2,218,000, of which it is a 
rough estimate that about £850,000 
may have been paid by agricultural land. 
I should like, before I quit this painful, 
though interesting, subject of the Death 
Duties to do an act of justice to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. When he 
introduced the Finance Act of 1894, he 
stated then, that in his opinion, when 
the Death Duties under the new system 
came into full working order the produce 
would be about £13,500,000. The actual 
produce has been about £14,000,000. 
[Cheers.] At the time, I confess, I did 
not believe him. There were many of 
us who said we did not anticipate so 
large a yield from the Duty. What the 
future may have in store for us is another 
matter on which I will not venture now 
to express an opinion, but, so far as the 
last year is concerned, the estimate of 
the right hon. Gentleman has been more 
than realised, and I think he is entitled 
to the credit. [Cheers.] But those 
advisers who advised him then, and to 
whom I am sure he will be the first to 
acknowledge his indebtedness, advise me 
now that in their opinion, of course other 
things being equal, we have reached the 
maximum from the Death Duties, and 
that future years are much more likely 
to see a reduction than an increase. 


GENERAL STAMPS. 


The last head of the Revenue to which 
I need refer is the head of General 
Stamps. The Exchequer receipts from 
General Stamps have been £7,350,000, an 
increase over the Estimate of £1,690,000 
and £1,629,000 more than the Receipts 
of 1894-95. The first quarter, as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter in 
the previous year, produced an increase 
of £421,000; the second quarter an 
increase of £630,000 ; the third quarter 
an increase of £440,000; while the last 
quarter only produced an increase of 
£138,000. I think it will be obvious to 
the Committee that we have seen, I may 
say, the best for a time of the Revenue 
from General Stamps. The increase in 
that Revenue was, I hope, to some extent 
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due to increased prosperity in the country, 
but it was mainly due to that wonderful 
fit of gambling on the Stock Exchange 
which will be fresh in the recollection of 
all of us. In the first three quarters of 
the financial year 1894-95 the sales of 
stamps on the London Stock Excha 

amounted to £491,000 ; in the first three 
quarters of the year that has just 
closed they amounted to £1,253,000, 
or an increase of £762,000. I think, 


as I shall tell the Committee later on, it 
will be well to be moderate in our estimate 
under this head for the coming year. 
[“ Hear, hear ?”| 


EXPENDITURE. 


I now turn from the Revenue to the 
Expenditure. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite estimated the Expenditure at 
£95,981,000. Since then there have 
been very large Supplementary Estimates, 
amounting in all to £2,517,000, to some 
extent of an abnormal character. There 
was a Supplementary Estimate, the Com- 
mittee will remember, of £1,100,000 to 
the Navy for increased work in the con- 
struction of ships; there were Supple- 
mentary Estimates of £496,000 for the 
Army, in order to bring the payments to 
the Volunteers on account of the Capita- 
tion Grant up to date ; and of £92,000 in 
the Civil Service Estimates, in order also 
to bring up to date the payments to local 
authorities in lieu of rates on Govern- 
ment property, neither of which, of 
course, will have to be _ repeated; 
and there was a Supplementary 
Estimate of £120,000 for the 
Ashanti Expedition. On the other 
hand, there were savings of £734,000. 
The total Exchequer issues of the year 
were £97,764,000 — an _ increase of 
£1,783,000 over the right hon. Gentle 
man’s estimate. Deducting that from 
the Exchequer receipts, there was 4 
surplus realised of £4,210,000, the 
largest surplus but two that has been 
realised in the last 50 years. [Cheers.] 
That, as the Committee will recollect, 
has been devoted by the Naval Works 
Act to capital expenditure in connection 
with our dockyards and our naval ports. 
£867,000 of this sum has been required 
for the year that has just closed; 
£2,750,000 has been allotted to the cur- 
rent year ; and £593,000 remains to be 
expended beyond that date. This,’ of 
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course, bears upon the Exchequer | Sactions—was 45 per cent. In 1895 
balances. The Exchequer balances on} that percentage had been reduced to 
Ist April 1895, were £6,300,000, rather | 11 per cent. [“ Hear, hear!”] In 1888 
more than a normal balance : at the cor-/| the percentage of light half-sovereigns 
responding date this year they had risen | was 70 per cent.; ; in 1895 that percentage 
to £8,975,000. In the ordinary course | had been reduced to 17 per cent. 
this surplus of £4,210,000 would have | [“‘ Hear, hear!”] The proportion of full 
been retained in the Exchequer for nearly | weight sovereigns in the first year was 
12 months, and then paid over to the| | 54, in the eecand 88 ; and of the full- 
National Debt Commissioners, to be in- | | weight half- eoveeeagion 293 in the first 
vested by them in the reduction of the | year, and 82} in the second year. The 
National Debt. Under the Naval Works | mean welghé of the sovereign and the 
Act, as I have shown, it will be appro-|half-sovereign had been increased 
priated in another way. It will be paid| by an amount which could only be 
out from time to time for the naval| conveyed in decimal fractions, but 
works to which it is to be devoted, and|I will say that it is calculated 
I have no doubt that in that way the|by the authorities that we have 
Exchequer balances will be reduced | added a penny to the mean value of the 
hy this time next year to something| sovereign, and 1}d. to the mean value 
like their normal amount. I have| of the half. -sovereign. The deficiency in 
now to state, in concluding this|value on an estimated coinage of 
review of the past year, that there will | £90,000,000 was calculated in 1888 at 
be due to the Local Taxation Fund, | £817,675; in 1895 it was calculated at 
£7,367,000—more than has been paid in | £303,791. Parliament provided about 
any one of the last three years, and| £700,000 for the work of restoring the 
£353,000 more than was paid in the| coinage, on an estimate that all the pre- 
previous year. I hope the Committee| Victorian coins and £43,000,000 of 
will be of the opinion that this is not an| Victorian coinage would require to be 
unsatisfactory review of the finances of| withdrawn, and I believe we have 
the past year. (Cheers. | nearly reached a point at which the 
regular elimination of light gold coins 
at the present rate will fully compensate 
for the deterioration which must be 
I now turn to the general financial con- | always taking place. This year the cost 
dition of the country. In the first place | is calculated to be about £31,000, and 
I should like to say a word upon the| that will be provided for out of an un- 
question of our coinage. Whether we|expended balance, on March 31, of 
be monometallists, or whether. we be bi-| £43,675, and there is still the sum of 
metallists, I should think that we are all | £250,000, authorised by the Coinage 
agreed that our standard coin ought to| Act of 1893, which has not yet been 
be of the proper fineness and weight.|appropriated. I hope the Committee 
(“Hear, hear!”] In 1888 my right| will consider that this is a satisfactory 
hon. Friend the present First Lord of| account of the progress that has been 
Admiralty set apart a considerable fund | made for the restoration of our coinage. 
for the restoration of the gold coinage to | [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

its proper weight, which had then fallen, 
as the Committee are aware, into a very 
bad state. In April of that year an in- Seen ee 

spection was made of all gold coins which| I turn now to the National Debt. 
were received upon a certain day i in, I | Our total gross liabilities on the Ist of 
think, some 300 post offices in the April 1895 were £660,160,000, made 
country. A similar inspection wasmade|up of £586,016,000 Funded Debt, 
in May last, and I think it will be in-| £53,583,000 estimated capital value of 
teresting to the Committee if I inform | terminable annuities, £17,400,000 Un- 
them of | the comparative results of the| funded Debt (of which £10,2 72,000 was 
two inspections. In 1888 it was dis-|in the hands of the public), and 
covered, out of the gold coins that were | | £3,161,000 loans raised under the Naval 
tested, that the percentage of light | Defence Act, the Barracks Acts,-j;and 
sovereigns—excluding in each casedecimal | other Acts. Our total gross liabilities 
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on March 31, 1896, stood at 
£652,026,000—a reduction of £8,134,000 
on the year—composed of Funded Debt, 
£589,147,000; estimated capital value 
of terminable annuities, £49,218,000 ; 
Unfunded Debt, £9,976,000 (all except 
£51,000 in the hands of the public) ; 
and £3,685,000 raised under special 
Acts. The reduction of £8,134,000 is 
the largest reduction ever made in any 
year except the year 1894-5. I hope 
my right hon. Friends—the Members for 
the University of London and _ for 
Liskeard, who objected to the financial 
proposals of the Naval Works Act—will 
be reasonably satisfied with what has 
actually been done. ([* Hear, hear! ”] 
Now I will explain how this has been 
effected. Of course, there has, in the 
first place, been the normal reduction in 
the capital value of the terminable an- 
nuities, but the amount of the Unfunded 
Debt has been reduced by £7,424,000, 
while the Funded Debt has been increased 
by £3,131,000. This’ is due to the fund- 
ing, by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, of a sum of £4,974,000, 
which was borrowed on short loan 


by my right hon. Friend the First 


Lord of the Admiralty in order to pro- 
vide for paying off those holders of Con- 


sols who refused to convert. It was bor- 
rowed from the National Debt Commis- 
sioners at Consols rates of interest, and 
it has been funded by the creation of 
£4,630,000 of stock. On the other 
hand, however, through the operation 
of the life annuities, Land Tax redemp- 
tion, and similar ways, the Funded Debt 
has been reduced by £1,499, 000, leaving 
a net increase in the Funded Debt of 
£3,131,000. As I have said, the Un- 
funded Debt has been reduced by 
£7,424,000 by the operation I have 
named, and by the remainder of the 
sums borrowed on bills and bonds for 
the purposes of the Imperial Defence Act 
of 1888, amounting to £2,450,000, 
having been paid off by the appropria- 
tion of the Sinking Fund under the 
Finance Act of 1894. The Unfunded 
Debt, I think the Committee will be 
glad to hear, now stands at a lower 
point than it has reached for 21 years. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The operation of 
funding which I have alluded to has 
materially simplified the debt. I hope 
still further to simplify it by issuing, so 
far as may be necessary, Treasury Bills 
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in lieu of Exchequer Bills, as the Ex- 
chequer Bills fall due. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’”] 
I hope the Committee will agree that 
that is not an unsatisfactory account of 
the position of the National Debt as 
compared with last year.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| But let us consider for a 
moment what we have done with regard 
to the National Debt in the course of the 
last 40 years. The National Debt—the 
Funded Debt—has not been materially 
increased since the Crimean war. On 
April lst 1857, the Debt stood at 
£842,000,000. This year it stands 
at £652,000,000. [Cheers.| We have 
paid off in 39 years £190,000,000 of 
debt--[{cheers|—and £100,000,000 of 
that has been paid off in the last 13 
years. [Cheers.| Some may think that 
our efforts have been wasted—{ An Hoy, 
Memser: ‘“‘ Hear, hear ! ’’ |—and that 
we should have done better if we had 
allowed the money to fructify, as it is 
said, in the pocket of the taxpayer. 
That is not my view. [Cheers.| By 
this self-denying course the Parliament 
and the people of this country have 
raised up a reserve fund of incalculable 
importance—[‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—a re- 
serve fund which, if the time of need 
should come when this country should 
again have to fight for its life, would 
enable us, without imposing a single 
extra penny of taxation, to raise a couple 
of hundred millions for the defence of 
the country, and without imposing, 
either, an atom more debt upon the 
people of that day than our predecessors 
bore without a murmur in 1857. [ Cheers. | 
That is a thing which, I think, this 
country may be proud of. [Cheers.] It 
is a source of incalculable strength to this 
country, and, although it may sometimes 
be necessary, even in time of peace, as It 
was necessary in 1885, when I was last 
responsible for the finances of the coun- 
try, to postpone temporarily the opera- 
tion of the Sinking Fund, yet I trust 
that Parliament will never permanently 
depart from the wise and prudent policy 
in this matter which it has hitherto pur- 
sued. [Cheers.] I have drawn a pic- 
ture—I hope in not too bright colours— 
of the present financial condition of the 
country. I have pointed to increas- 
ing receipts from productive taxes ; 

have dwelt upon the high condition of 
the credit of the country ; and the 
steady, I, may say the rapid, diminution 
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of the Public Debt. I might go on, as 
my predecessors have often gone on, to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the improvement in the condition of the 
great masses of our population, testified 
by the increased consumption of dutiable 
and non-dutiable articles, the comforts 
and the necessaries of life, and by the 
increased deposits in the Savings Banks. 
But I will not detain the Committee on 
that point, because it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon it. We know it already. 


SAVINGS BANKS DEPOSITS. 


But there is one aspect of one part of 
this question to which I should wish to 
devote a few minutes, and that is the 
question of the increased deposits in our 
Savings Banks. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The 
deposits in our Savings Banks—in which 
I include both the Trustee Savings 
Banks and the Post Office Savings Banks 
amounted in 1875 to £68,000,000. 
In1885 they had increased to £94,500,000, 
and in 1895 they had nearly reached 
£144,000,000. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Banks have more than doubled in the 
last 10 years. In so far as this is due 
to the increased thrift and prosperity of 
our working classes, it will be a source 
of hearty congratulation to all of us— 
{“hear, hear !’’ |—but I am afraid that, 
if we investigate the matter, we shall 
find another cause, not quite so satisfac- 
tory, to which part of this increase has 
greatly been due. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
I find that the annual percentage of in- 
crease in the deposits in the Savings 
Banks between 1875 and 1893 was 3-4 
per cent., but between 1893 and 1895 it 
had more than doubled. ‘Che increase 
was 7-9 per cent., and, of this increase, 
it is estimated that about half—or, in 
other words, more than £10,000,000— 
is due to the operation of the Savings 
Banks Act of 1893. That Act raised 
the maximum limit of annual deposit 
fom £30 to £50, and made other 
changes in a similar direction. In 1894, 
35,874 persons deposited in one single 
sum the maximum annual amount of 
£50 to a total amount of £1,793,000. 
In 1895, that number of persons so de- 
Positing increased by 35 per cent. to 
48,500, and deposited in one single sum 
the maximum amount, to a total of 
£2,425,000. I cannot think that any 





large number of those persons belong to 
the wage-earning classes — [| ‘‘ hear, 
hear !’’ |—for whom, surely, the benefits 
of the Savings Banks were intended. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ Now I do not see 
why the State should undertake the 
business of banking for persons who are 
perfectly well able to take care of their 
own deposits and to invest them to the 
best possibleadvantage—T ‘‘hear, hear !’’ } 
—and particularly I do not see why that 
should be done when, as happens under 
the present law, the State is compelled 
to pay 24 per cent. for deposits at short 
notice at the Savings Banks—a higher 
rate of interest than would be given by 
most ordinary banks—and thus, at the 
present price of those Government 
securities in which such deposits 
must by law be ‘invested, actually 
to incur a loss by receiving them. 
I do not want now to argue 
whether we should lose a little in order 
to encourage thrift among the working 
classes, but I do not see why the Gov- 
ernment should lose in order to enable 
depositors who belony to quite another 
class to obtain a larger interest for their 
money than they can obtain from the 
ordinary bauks. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 
do not desire to dwell on the point, but 
I have thought it right to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the present 
situation, because I think that before 
long it may become necessary for me—if 
I have the honour to remain in this 
office—to propose some alterations in the 
existing law which may have the effect 
of preventing the abuse of the Savings 
Banks system without discouraging 
thrift, and among these alterations may 
probably be included a reduction of the 
present rate of interest on deposits above 
a certain amount in our banks. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 


INCREASE IN EXPENDITURE. 
This, Sir, is an important matter, 
but I turn to one which is of very much 
greater importance to the country. We 
may nowadays be proud in a measure of 
the enormous revenue which we raise. 
But what of our expenditure? [‘‘Hear, 
hear !’’] I remember, many years ago, 
when Mr. Lowe held my present office, 
that he said his great difficulty was to 
know what todo with the millions of 
money that kept pouring in upon him. 
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Sir, millions of money keep pouring in| the Taxes ; and I have taken the actual 
upon me, but the demands keep. pouring revenue derived from Customs, Excise, 
in upon me far faster than the money ; Stamps, and House Duty, and also from 
and if we are right to be proud of our | Income Tax, treating that separately on 
revenue, we ought also to think of our | account of the variations according to 
increased expenditure. {‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]/ the rate in the pound. In order to allow 
I know perfectly well that increase in| for changes in taxation, I have taken 
our expenditure is a necessity. The ex-|the actual produce of the four heads of 
penditure of this country must be in- | taxation I have named in the first of the 
creased correspondingly with the increas- | selected years. I have analysed the 
ing wants of civilisation, with the natural | amount of taxation imposed and remitted 
expansion of our Empire, and—I am | between that year and the next selected 
bound to add—in consequence of the| year, and then I have either added to 
enormous armaments of foreign countries. | the produce of the first year the net 
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But the grave question that I think this 
House and this country ought to con- 
sider is this—whether our expenditure is 
not now increasing faster than our 
capacity to bear it. ‘* Hear, hear !”’ 
In 1881, Mr. Gladstone called the atten- 
tion of Parliament to this matter. He 
instituted a comparison, going as far 
back as the year 1842. He took the 
annual percentage of increase of popula- 
tion, of revenue, and of expenditure in 
certain periods. The first period was 
from 1842 to 1858. He calculated that 
the population had increased in that 


time by one-third per cent. per annum ; 
that the revenue had increased by 1? per 


cent. per annum ; and that the expen- 
diture had increased by 2} per cent. per 
annum. Then Mr. Gladstone took the 
years from 1859 to 1873, and calculated 
that in that period the population in- 
creased 1 per cent. per annum, the 
revenue by 3 per cent., and the expen- 
diture by 14 per cent. per annum. 
He next took the period from 1874 to 
1877, in which he calculated the increase 
of population at 1 per cent. per annum, 
the revenue at 1} per cent. per annum, 
and the expenditure at 3} per cent. per 
annum. The right hon, Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir W. Harcourt) will remember 
that he entered into a similar calculation 
in 1886 in regard to the 10 previous 
years. I have extended my survey to 
the last 20 years, ending with the year 
just concluded—that is to say, for each 
of the three financial years 1875-76, 
1885-86, and 1895-96. I have taken 
the normal expenditure excluding any- 
thing like a War Vote or Vote 
of Credit, under the six following 
heads—Army, Navy, Civil Service, 
Education, Grants in Aid of Local 
Taxation, and Cost of Collecting 
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amounts imposed in the interval or de- 
ducted from it the net amounts remitted 
in the interval. This should give the 
revenue which would have heen received 


]|in the second of the selected years had 


the produce of the taxes remained 
stationary, and, therefore, the compari- 
son of that sum with theactual produce will 
show whether there has been progression 
or retrogression—in other words, elas- 
ticity or contraction of the revenue. I 
will not trouble the Committee with any 
more than the broad results of the com- 
parison drawn on the basis I have de- 
scribed, though I shall be glad to lay a 
memorandum on the subject on the 
Table of the House with detailed figures. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The broad results, 
then, are these. The second decennial 
period compares favourably, from a 
revenue point of view, with the first 
decennial period. The four heads of 
taxation which I have named showed in 
the period between 1875-85 a decline to 
the extent of 3°93 per cent., while the 
produce per penny of the Income Tax 
showed an increase of only 3:23 per 
cent. In the second decennial period, 
1885 to 1895, the produce of the four 
taxes showed an increase of 21°26 per 
cent. ; and the produce of the Income Tax 
an increase of 11°46 per cent. That 
would seem to be a rather favourable re- 
sult with regard to the elasticity of taxa- 
tion in the last decennial period, but I 
would remind the Committee that it is 
largely due to the results of the year 
that has just closed. If, however, we 
turn to the expenditure under the heads 
|I have named—Army, Navy, Civil 
| Service, Education, Grants in Aid, and 
| Collection—we shall find that, while in 
| the first decennial period the expendi- 
‘ture (omitting the debt charge and Votes 
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of Credit) increased by 21-92 per cent. ; 
in the second period it increased by no 
jes than 38 per cent. Taking the 
whole 20 years together, our popula- 
tion has increased in the whole period 
by 19 per cent.; the four heads of 
taxation have increased by 16} per 
cent., and the Income Tax by 15} per 
cent.; but the expenditure has increased 
by 68 per cent. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
And how has that increase taken place ! 
The Army Estimates have increased by 
£4,066,000, the Navy Estimates 
£8,866,000, to which we have to add 
more than £2,000,000 in the year in 
which we now stand. The Navy expendi- 
ture of last year was larger than in any 
year known since the close of the great 
war; but the Navy Estimates of the 
present year are more than double those 
of the year 1875-6, and yet there are some 
persons who are not satisfied. [Cheers and 
laughter.| Well, the Civil Service Esti- 
mates have increased in the period to 
which I have referred by £1,266,000, 
the education charges are increased by 
£6,673,000—nearly quadrupled since 
1875-76 ; the amount in aid of local 
taxation has increased by £6,634,000, 
though I must add that it would be hardly 
fair to put down all that to increased 
expenditure, because part of it, at any 
rate, was merely a transfer from one 
pocket to another. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
lastly, the cost of collection of the taxes 
has increased by £113,000. Now, I 
think the Committee will see that if our 
expenditure goes on increasing at the 
rate it has done during the last 20 
years, and the revenue shows no 
greater elasticity, we shall be within 
measurable distance of a time when 
we shall have to choose between dimin- 
ishing or putting an end to the re- 
duction of our National Debt and an 
increase of taxation. I do not envy the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whoever 
he may be, who has to impose increased 
taxation to any large extent on our pre- 
sent financial system. He will have no 
easy task. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Ishould 
like to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the way in which the increased 
expenditure of the last 20 years has 
almost ‘entirely been borne. Customs, 
Excise, Stamps, and House Duty pro- 
duced in 1875 £59,412,000. In 1895 
they produced £75, 367,000. 
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But where did that increase come from ! 
It did not come from Customs and Ex- 
cise. It came from stamps, which, in 
1875, stood at £10,232,000 and had 
risen in 1895 to £21,403,000, and it 
came from Income Tax also, which had 
risen from 2d. in the pound, producing 
£4,032,000 in 1875, to 8d. in 1895, 
producing £16,100,000. The fact is 
that the direct taxpayers of this country 
have borne the bulk of our new burdens. 
That has been the continuous direction 
of our financial policy for 50 years. I 
take the usual classification of all duties 
on consumable articles as indirect taxa- 
tion, and all other taxes as direct taxa- 
tion. I go back to 1841, the year 
before Sir Robert Peel imposed the In- 
come Tax, and I find that of every £1 
that was raised by taxation, 14s. 74d. 
was paid by the consuming classes, and 
5s. 43d. was paid by the propertied 
classes ; but now, of every £1 raised by 
taxation, 10s. 5d. is paid by the con- 
suming classes and 9s. 7d. by the pro- 
pertied classes. Let me carry it a little 
further. The tax revenue in 1841-42 
stood at a little under £50,000,000. 
Seventy-three per cent. of that was paid 
by indirect taxation, and 27 per cent. 
by direct taxation. In 1861-62 it was a 
little under £64,000,000. Sixty-two 
per cent. of that came from indirect 
taxation, and 38 per cent. from direct 
taxation. In 1891-92 it was £83, 200, 000. 
Fifty-six per cent. of that came from in- 
direct taxation and 44 per cent. from 
direct taxation. In 1895-96, this last 
year, it was £92,482,000. Fifty-two 
per cent. of. that has been paid by in- 
direct taxation, and 48 per cent. by 
direct taxation. There has been a 
gradual transfer of burden from the in- 
direct to the direct taxpayer of this 
country. [Sir W. Harcourt: ‘‘ An 
equalisation.’’] I said a transfer of the 
burden. The result is that whereas in 
1841, £1 7s. 34d. per head of the popu- 
lation was produced by indirect taxation, 
and 10s. ld. by direct taxation, now 
£1 4s. 9d. comes from indirect taxation 
and £1 2s. 6d. from direct taxation. 
That, I think the Committee will see 
has been a progressive and remarkable 
change. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I do not 
say the policy is wrong. [Opposition 
cheers.| There is no doubt that under 
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it the industry and enterprise of this 
country, our commerce and trade, and 
our wealth, have been enormously de- 
veloped— ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ ]—and, there- 
fore, I suppose we may say it is justified 
by its results. But I must point out 
that our system as it now stands does 
not add to the popular support which 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
enlist in aid of economy. Ido not know 
why it is, but in spite of his increasing 
burdens the direct taxpayer is too 
patient, or too comfortable, or too much 
immersed in business or in pleasure, or 
too idle todo more than grumble and 
pay. The indirect taxpayer of this 
country is very moderately burdened, 
indeed very lightly burdened if he neither 
drinks nor smokes. [Laughter.| We 
have arrived now at this position, that 
in time of peace we have an Income Tax 
of 8d. in the pound, we have Death 
Duties at a point which I suppose 
hardly anybody will wish to increase, and 
we have indirect taxation levied only on 
a very few articles of great consumption, 
the list of which has not been added to 
for very many years, and the taxation 
on which, with the exception of the 
taxation on beer and wine and spirits, 
has not been increased at all since the 
year 1878. I wish to put before the 
Committee the present condition of our 
financial system. I wish to ask them to 
consider at their leisure what the posi- 
tion may be of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who in some future year may 
have to meet a continuing enormous in- 
crease of expenditure under this system 
of taxation, and I wish to ask them 
whether they are quite sure that in such 
circumstances our present financial policy 
can be maintained. I do not answer 
that question to-night, but I think I 
should have failed in my duty if, on a 
matter of this vast importance to the 
country, I had not done my best, in view 
of the increased expenditure of the pre- 
sent year, even in this time of prosperity, 
to place before the Committee what I 
think to be a cause of great anxiety. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Sir, I hope the 
Committee will not be of opinion that I 
have detained them unnecessarily—- 
[ cheers|—on these matters. 


Financial 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1896-7. 


I now turn to what will be of more im- 
mediate interest, the expenditure and 
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revenue of the coming year. The Com. 
mittee will see from the papers in their 
hands that the expenditure of the comi 

year is estimated at £100,047,000, 
£4,066,000 over the estimate of last 
year. If we add the Estimate of 
£7,310,000 for the Local Taxation Ac. 
count, we have a total of £107,357,000, 
Now, that is an enormous amount ; no- 
body can deny it. It is £29,310,000 
more than Sir Stafford Northcote had 
to provide for 20 years ago, and it is 
more than double the sum{of £51,709, 000 
which was the modest Budget Estimate 
of Mr. Goulburn in 1846—50 years ago. 
The increase over last year’s Budget Esti- 
mate is due mainly, of course, to the vast 
increase of £3, 122,000 in the Navy Esti 
mates. Every Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the last 10 years has been 
burdened with the ever-increasing bur- 
den of this ‘‘old man of thesea.’’ [ Laugh- 
ter and cheers.| I do not complain of 
it, because, in the first place, I believe 
the expenditure to be necessary—{ cheers] 
—and, in the second place, if it be neces- 
sary, I know that it is far more economi- 
cal that we should incur it ata time 
when we have leisure to think out a sys- 
tematised plan on which it can be made, 
than to defer works which we ought to 
do ourselves to be attempted some day 
by our successors, and then to be 
provided for by Votes of Credit 
amounting to enormous sums, much of 
which would certainly be wasted, and 
all of which might be too late for the 
object for which it would be required. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Therefore, Sir, I do 
not grudge this increase in the Navy 
Estimates of the current year. Iam 
sanguine that next year may show a de- 
crease. I need not explain the other 
heads of the expenditure, because they 
have been explained by the memoranda 
which have been circulated with the 
Estimates, but there is one point 
to which I ought to call the 
attention of the Committee. The Con- 
solidated Fund Services would naturally 
show a decrease of £30,000. Instead of 
that they show an increase of £35, 000, 
and I have this year, unfortunately for 
me, to pay for the failures of my prede- 
cessors some time ago. I have to ask 
Parliament to start an annuity of 
£65,000 in order to make up the de- 
ficiency in an old annuity of £150,000, 
created under the Indian Army Pension 
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Deficiency Act of 1885. Under the 

tem which prevailed between 1870 
and 1884, India discharged her liability 
for that part of our soldiers’ pensions 
which was earned by service there, by 
making a capital payment to us when 
the pension began, calculated on the 
probability of the pensioners’ lives. But 
owing to delay in the calculations, to 
their omission to calculate the pensions 
granted before 1870, to the calculations 
being based on too high a rate of in- 
terest, and to the fund thus formed not 
having been properly invested, it was 
discovered in 1884 that a heavy liability 
had been imposed on the Consolidated 
Fund. A new system was _ therefore 
introduced in 1884, and an annuity of 
£150,000 for 60 years was set up to 
discharge the liability incurred under the 
old system. It has been found that in 
1884 the liability was so much under- 
estimated that it is now necessary to in- 
crease the annuity as I propose. Sir, 
the total sum I have to provide for is, 
as I have said, £100,047,000, and now 


I come to the revenue. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FoR 1896-7. 


Hon. Members have in their hands a 
paper showing the Exchequer receipts in 
the past year. I estimate that this year 
the Customs will produce £21,020,000, 
an increase of £264,000 on the receipts 
of last year ; that Excise will produce 
£27,000,000—I take throughout the 
basis of the existing taxation, an increase 
of £200,000 over the Exchequer receipts 
of last year; Death Duties I put at 
£10,950,000, a decrease, for the reasons 
I have already explained to the Com- 
mittee of £650,000 ; General Stamps I 
putat £6, 700, 000, adecrease of £650, 000; 
land Tax at £1,000,000, a decrease of 
£15,000, owing to ordinary causes ; 
House Duty at £1,475,000, a decrease 
of £20,000 ; Property and Income Tax 
at £16, 200, 000, an increase of £100,000; 
making a total tax revenueof £84, 345, 000. 
I estimate the Post Office to produce 
£11,660,000—an increase of £280,000. 
I estimate the income from telegraphs 
at £2,940,000, an increase of £100,000 ; 
from Crown Lands, £415,000 ; Interest 
on the Suez Canal Shares £695,000, an 
increase of £5,000—([lowd cheers|— 
from miscellaneous, £1,700,000—an in- 
crease of £167,000, or a total of non-tax 
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revenue of £17,410,000 ; making the 
total revenue £101, 755,000. 


SURPLUS. 


If you deduct from this the expenditure 
of £100,047,000, you will find a surplus 
of £1,708,000. We have now to con- 
sider how that surplus can be dealt with. 
In the first place I should like to refer 
to one of the sources to which 
that surplus is mainly due. I have to 
consider from many points of view the 
working of the Finance Act of 1894. 
Nagroted I do not think that I should 

justified in making any proposal to 
the Committee for the repea) of that 
Act, or for the alteration of any of the 
main principles on which it was based. 
[Opposition cheers.| That Act was a 
great alteration in the financial system 
of this country, and it is well that there 
should be as far as possible a general 
continuity in our financial system. At 
any rate, when so vast a change as this 
has been made, proper time should be 
afforded to test it by its working ; but I 
have received from various quarters, 
from the officials of the Inland Revenue 
and others, information as to various 
points in the working of the Finance Act 
which inflict hardships on the subject 
and disclose defects. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
I believe that many of them were unfor- 
seen and not intended by those respon- 
sible for that Act. Some of those defects 
and some of those hardships have 
already been corrected, of course, under 
legal advice, by the ordinary course of 
administration. There are others, how- 
ever, which cannot be dealt with, 
because the law must be subject to the 
interpretation of the Courts before it 
would be safe to touch them. I may say 
that I think we must approach any 
Amendment of such a complicated 
system as this with the greatest caution, 
lest in attempting to remedy one hard- 
ship we may only succeed in inflicting 
another. But the points on which I 
propose to ask the Committee to make 
some alteration in the law, for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayer, relate to hardships, 
which, as I understand, were really un- 
foreseen. 


ESTATE DUTY CHANGES. 


The first point is this. I propose that 
whereany legacy, succession, or temporary 
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Estate Duty which under the Finance 
Act of 1894 is merged in the new 
Estate Duty has prior to that Act, 
been paid on the principal value of any 
property, and such property subsequently 
becomes liable to the new Estate Duty 
under the same disposition, an allowance 
shall be made for the Legacy, Succession, 
or temporary Estate Duty already paid. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] As the law stands 
the unfortunate subject has to pay these 
duties twice over. The second and third 
proposals are to prevent the duty being 
claimed either where a person has created 
a life interest in his own property and the 
property reverts to himself on the ter- 
mination of that interest, or where he 
has, in settling his property, created a 
life interest subsequent to his own, and, 
through the lapse of such interest in his 
own lifetime, his life interest becomes 
enlarged into absolute ownership. There 
have been cases of considerable hardship 
under both these heads. Then I propose to 
adopt the Legacy Duty rule in two points 
—first, to enable an annuitant to pay the 
Estate Duty by instalments, instead of 
having now to pay by a lump sum. The 
second point is with regard to the mode 
in which the Estate Duty is charged on 
works of art or other objects or collec- 
tions of national or historic interest not 
yielding income. [Cheers.| That rule 
is not to charge the duty on such articles 
until they are sold or come into the 
possession of a person competent to dis- 
pose of them. Of course, in such a case 
these articles could not beaggregated with 
the rest of the estate for the purpose of 
the duty, but will pay according to their 
value. I make this proposal not by any 
means only in the interest of the families 
which happen to possess such objects, 
though I think it a hardship that they 
should be compelled, as they would be 
often under the existing law, to part 
with things which would lose half their 
interest if severed from the families, or 
even the houses, to which they belong 
and have belonged for generations. I 
think it a hardship that they should be 
compelled to part with heirlooms which 
to families might be of incalculable im- 
portance. I think it is hard that our 
system of taxation should run the risk of 
enforcing sales in any such cases, but, 
more than that, I think it is contrary to 
public policy. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] We 
ought to encourage the retention of such 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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articles by those who have inherited them 
instead of discouraging them by extra- 
ordinary taxation of this kind. (Cheers. ] 
If sold, they are liable to be taken 
away to foreign countries instead of 
being kept at home where they would be 
of interest not only to the possessors, 
but also to the great masses of the popu- 
lation in the large towns who constantly 
derive benefit and pleasure, either by 
way of loan or otherwise, from these 
collections. [Cheers.| There are some 
minor points with which I need not 
trouble the Committee, as they will not 
affect the Revenue. In all I estimate a 
loss of revenue from the changes I pro- 
pose of about £200,000 a year. This 
leaves me still with £1,508, 000. 


LAND TAX AMENDMENTS, 


I think the Committee will agree with 
me when I say that this must mainly go 
to the relief of agriculture. [Cheers.] 
I believe that even those who are disap- 
pointed will agree with me that agricul- 
ture has a fair claim to this relief. I 
know that agriculture is not the only 
distressed interest in this country. [Op- 
position cheers.| There may be manu- 
factures and trades which are also 
suffering, but there is no interest of 
anything like the importance of agricul- 
ture which has suffered so much or s0 
continuously or to which the general 
improvement of the condition of the 
country, to which I have already 
referred, has given so little relief. I 
hope that in this matter I may claim 
the support of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, for a year ago, in response to 
an application for relief of this kind, he 
stated in this House :— 


“Tf I had any money to give away the landed 
jnterest would be among tbe first persons who 
would deserve the consideration of the House.” 


[Cheers.] The method by which this relief 
should be given is, of course, a matter of 
difficulty, and requires serious considera- 
tion. It has been suggested to me that the 
best way to give relief to agriculture 
would be to put an end to the temporary 





|duty of 6d. upon beer. [‘*Oh!”’ and 
| laughter.| Well, Sir, that suggestion 
|came from a brewer. [Loud ae 
In my belief those who are connec 


| with agriculture would prefer more direct 
‘relief. [Cheers.] Looking to what I 
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have already stated to the Committee as 
tothe present position of the brewing 
interest, upon which I could say, if 
necessary, a good deal more—{ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?|—I think I may make this 
claim upon their unselfishness on behalf 
of their old allies, the agriculturists, 
that they will consent to the continuance 
of the temporary duty of 6d. Therefore 
I look to give relief to agriculture in 
another way. First I turn to the Land 
Tax. Now, the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, who did not agree upon 
everything —[laughter|— have unani- 
mously reported that in their opinion 
relief should be given to agriculture in 
the matter of the Land Tax. I need 
not dwell upon the anomalies, I might 
almost say, the ridiculous inequality, of 
this tax. The Royal Commission have 
not recommended that it should be 
totally abolished, and why? Because of 


the obvious injustice that the abolition 
of the Land Tax would inflict upon a 
large number of persons who have re- 
deemed it ; and I should be disposed to 
add that there is also this difticulty—the 
land Tax has, since 1798, when it was 
made perpetual, become, not an ordinary 


tax, but a rent-charge which has been 
duly allowed for to the purchaser when- 
ever land subject to it has been bought 
and sold since that time. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] The Royal Commission point 
out that whereas the quota of Land Tax 
for each parish is a fixed amount, the 
value of many parishes has so largely 
fallen on account of agricultural depres- 
sion that the fixed quota has become a 
largely increasing burden, and they 
instance 1] or 12 parishes in Essex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Wilts— 
counties which have suffered very heavily 
from the agricultural depression — in 
which the burden of the Land Tax, 
having regard to the assessable value of 
the land liable to it in a parish, is 
double or treble what it was 15 years 
ago. What the Royal Commission have 
proposed is that the maximum rate of 
the tax, which is now 4s. in the pound, 
shall be substantially reduced so as to 
give relief in those extreme cases. I 
propose, therefore, in accordance with 
their recommendation, to reduce the 
maximum rate of the tax from 4s. in the 
pound on the value of the land liable to 
it to 1s. in the pound on the assessment 
of those lands to Schedule A of the 
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Income Tax. That, I believe, will be a 
sensible alleviation of the burden in the 
places where the Land Tax is most 
heavily felt. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Then 
the Royal Commission also recommend 
that better terms should be given for the 
redemption of the Land Tax. Mr. Pitt 
linked, so to speak, the redemption of 
the Land Tax with the price of Consols, 
in the belief that the value of land and 
the value of Consols would rise or fall 
together. He required that a certain 
sum in Consols, or cash to that amount, 
producing rather more than the annual 
amount of the Land Tax redeemed, 
should be paid to the State where the 
Land Tax was redeemed. In 1853 Mr. 
Gladstone reduced those terms by 17} 
per cent. In Mr. Pitt’s time, when the 
Funds stood at practically half what 
they are now, the redemption terms 
were comparatively very easy ; but at 
the present price of Consols the only 
terms upon which the Land Tax can be 
redeemed under this system practically 
amount to 36 years’ purchase or more. 
I propose to give a similar reduction to 
that which Mr. Gladstone gave in 1853 
—namely, to reduce the number of 
years’ purchase to 30 years, and to 
separate the matter altogether from any 
connection with the rise or fall in 
Consols. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] There is 
also in this matter of the Land Tax a 
grievance which affects the taxpayers in 
town parishes, where the tax is very 
small in proportion to the value 
of the property subject to it. The 
payers of the Land Tax have also 
to pay for its assessment. I will 
give the Committee a few instances of 
the result. In Birmingham the total 
amount of the Land Tax is only £368 a 
year; but it has to be levied from 
20,000 separate assessments, and those 
who pay it have also to pay in addition 
£165 a year, or pretty nearly half the 
amount of the tax, to the assessors for 
their work. In Salford the tax is £79 
a year, raised from about 7,800 assess- 
ments, and £27 additional have to be 
paid to the assessors. In Oldham the 
quota is £23, paid by about 1,800 assess- 
ments, for which £16 extra have to be 
paid. I propose, in accordance with the 
request that has come, naturally enough, 
from several of these local authorities, 
that power should be given to raise the 
assessment in any year to an amount not 
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exceeding one penny in the pound, so 
that in a few years, by a slight addi- 
tional payment, the whole tax —in- 
cluding this absurd payment to the 
assessors—will be entirely got rid of. I 
estimate the cost of these amendments in 
the Land Tax at £100,000 a year. 
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account of the proposals of the Education 
Bill of my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council. As the Bill 
will not come into operation until 
January 1 next, or until the arrange. 
ments which cannot be made until after 
that date between the Education De- 





partment and the County Councils are 
‘completed, only a comparatively small 
| part of the increased expenditure pro- 
| have now come nearly to the end of| posed by the Bill will fall upon the 
my statement. The Committee are|current year. I propose to provide for 
aware that in a few days my right hon. that, as I have said, out of the remaining 
Friend the President of the Local Gov- | £433,000, which will leave a modest 
ernment. Board. proposes to introduce a| surplus for contingencies. I hope that 
Bill dealing with the rating of agricul-|I have not taxed at tuo great a length 
tural land. I cannot, of course, say | the patience of the Committee. [Cheers. ] 
anything now as to the proposals of that | I have endeavoured to place before them 
Bill, but I estimate the cost of it—so far | fully the financial condition of the coun- 
as the present year is concerned, and/try. I think it is something to be able 
including corresponding grants to Scot-| to say that in a year of great expenditure 
land and Ireland in the proportions of | like the present we are abie to meet the 
11 and 9 respectively to the 80 of|demands upon us without having to 
England—at about £975,000, for which | impose a single penny in additional taxa. 
I make provision out of my surplus. Ijtion on the people of the country. 
should say that next year that grant, as||Cheers.| I think it is even more to be 
our proposals now stand, will be required | able—as I hope we shall be out of the 
to be doubled. The Final Balance Sheet | abundance at our disposal—to make some 
for the coming year will, therefore, stand | provision from that ever-increasing per- 
as follows:— The total Revenue is|sonal wealth of the country, which until 
estimated at £100,480,000, made up as|recently contributed nothing to local 
follows :— burdens—[ Opposition cheers|—for the 
agricultural interest, which is at once the 
most important and the most distressed 
in the country. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
thank the Committee for the patience 
with which they have heard me. I fear 
I have been able to place before them not 
much of special novelty or interest, but I 
hope, in spite of that, that the proposals 
I have ventured to make will receive 
their fair and their favourable consider- 
ation. [Loud cheers. | 
*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
17,410,000 | mouthshire, W.), rising amid loud Oppo- 
| sition cheers, said : I have to congratulate 
Giving a total Revenue, as |the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
above-mentioned, of ...£100,480,000 | his fortunate position and upon the signal 
Deducting from this an | ability with which he has made his finan- 
estimated Expenditure of 100,047,000 /cial statement. ([Cheers.]| A happier 
| picture of the financial condition of the 
£433,000 | country it would be impossible to present 
Se | to the House of Commons ; and this I 
| will say, without expressing any opinion 
|—as it is unwise to do the first night 
Out of this margin I have to pro- ‘of the Budget—as to future proposals, 
vide for whatever increased expendi-|that as to the past in general terms 
ture in regard to education may fall| and upon the financial principles which 
within the present financial year on ithe right hon. Gentleman has stated, 
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AGRICULTURAL RATES. 


£ 

1,020,000 
7,000,000 
9,775,000 
6,700,000 | 

900,000 | 
1,475,000 
16,200,000 


Customs 
Excise Bec 
Estate Duties 
Stamps 

Land Tax ... 
House Duty 
Income Tax 


2 
2 


This gives a total Revenue 
from Taxes of ... £83,070,000 

To this must be added the 
non-tax Revenue of 





I have left a margin of ... 


EDUCATION BILL. 
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I for one am entirely in accord with 
him. I think the general principles 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated, both in regard to the revenue 
and in regard to the expenditure of the 
country, are founded upon the basis of 
sound finance. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the sur- 
plus. He has entered, like the children 
of Israel, upon oliveyards and vineyards 
which he did not plant—{laughter |—and 
Icongratulate him upon the abundance 
which he enjoys. It is perfectly true 
that it is no credit to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to have a great surplus. 
It is not the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
but the people that makes the revenue ; 
and, after all, his estimate can only be a 
guess which is dependent upon the cir- 
cumstances of the time. I desire to 
make the amount of the surplus greater 
even than the right hon. Gentleman has 
represented itto be. The real surplus of 
the Budget of last year was not four 
nillions, as the right hon. Gentleman 
stated it, but if the financial arrange- 
ments of last year had been carried out 
it would have been six millions and a 
half. [Opposition cheers.| That has 
been depleted by supplementary estimates 
amounting to two-and-a-half millions, 
for which I was not responsible, but 
which were introduced by the present 
Administration. These supplementary 
estimates have been introduced upon a 
system which the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty last year condemned as 
unsound when I brought forward a sup- 
plementary estimate of £200,000 in aid 
of the poor finances of the coming year. 
My offence may have been a great one, 
but the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has multiplied it by ten, for the 
amount that he has brought in in aid of 
the finances of the present year, which is 
not a poor year, but a rich year, is two- 
and-a-half millions. I do not complain 
of it in the present circumstances, though 
I agree that it has been carried to a 
rather extraordinary extent. [Minis- 
terial cheers.| Yes, but then the right 
hon. Gentleman claims credit for the 
accident which occurred in June, and 
for the surplus which it created. [‘ No,”] 
Well, he referred to it incidentally. 

*Taz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I said it was a curious 
coincidence. [Laughter. | 
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*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
going to point out some other curious co- 
incidences in relation to that event. No 
doubt the time of June was what you 
might call a very promising season. 
[Ministerial cheers and laughter.| And 
the country, no doubt, was full of expec- 
tation and full of hope, and the revenue 
increased in that quarter by 3} milkions. 
But then came a period of reflection in 
the next quarter, and the increase in- 
stead of being 34 millions, was 24 
millions. Then came further experience 
and reflection on the part of the. country 
with respect to the new Government 
which they had got, and the revenue fell 
to 14 million. And so it appears that 
the more the Government is known this 
remarkable coincidence occurs—the more 
revenue drops and the less they are 
trusted. [Cheers and laughter.| These 
are coincidences which seem also to have 
occurred to the mind of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for in the later part of 
his speech he thought it wise to say that 
he did not think the revenue depended 
at all on one Administration or the 
other. That is one of the sound prin- 
ciples on which I am disposed to agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman. [Zaugh- 
ter and cheers.| This is not the only 
instance which we have had of these 
promises of what was to come from 
the change of Government. We 
had a similar doctrine from the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who 
pointed out how “ the accident of June” 
had lead to universal peace. Three- 
quarters of a year’s experience has falsi- 
fied that prediction—[‘ hear, hear !”]— 
and three-quarters of a year’s experience 
on the part of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has shown him that, whereas in 
year 1895-6 a surplus of 64 millions 
might be obtained, when the country has 
discounted the existing Administration 
the surplus they have to deal with is 1} 
million. So much for the doctrine of 
surpluses. I am extremely glad that, from 
whatever cause it has arisen, and what 
ever the Administration it may be, the 
Government of the country should have 
such ample resources at its disposal. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that this was 
the largest surplus that had ever been 
realised in this country ; and that is true. I 
am speaking of the surplusas it would have 
stood if the expenditure of the Budget 
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of last year had been adhered to. I am 
not taking into account the supplemen- 
tary estimates of 2} millions which, it is 
admitted, do not belong to the natural 
expenditure of last year, but to an acce- 
lerated expenditure intended to bein aid of 
the, expenditure of the succeeding year. 
There have been in previous years two 
surpluses of six millions and over. One 
was the surplus which Mr. Lowe had in 
1870, out of which the Alabama indem- 
nity was paid, and in respect of which 
Lord Derby said that we had “drunk 
ourselves” out of the Alabama claim. 
The other surplus was the surplus—and 
perhaps the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will allow me to call it a remarkable co- 
incidence—which in 1874 Mr. Gladstone 
left to a Conservative Government. 
Perhaps I should be content to err, in 
company with Mr. Gladstone, in leaving 
behind a surplus of six millions to a 
Conservative Government—[ cheers |—but 
I hope the parallel will not be fulfilled, 
for that surplus left by Mr. Gladstone 
ended in three years of deficits before the 
Conservative Administration closed. I 
trust that, after the serious advice 


offered to the House by the Chan- 
callor of the Exchequer on the subject 


of expenditure, such results will not 
recur. It is no doubt very satisfactory 
that we should have this enormous sum 
of money. The possibility of it shows 
the resources of the country; but I agree 
that it is much to be deplored that we 
should find ourselves under the necessity 
of raising such a sum in order to spend 
it. I think we may dwell on _ these 
figures of the growth of the revenue in 
order to satisfy ourselves as to what is 
the real condition of the country. There 
are gentlemen who go about trying to 
persuade everybody that the country is 
in a desperate condition; that every 
interest is suffering ; that low prices have 
ruined everybody ; and that the only 
remedy is that we shall destroy our com- 
mercial system, revert to Protection, 
and tamper with the currency. 
[Cheers.| And all this in order to 
cure that state of prosperity which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has just 
enlarged upon. [Cheers.| Of course 
there will be times when you have an 
advance of trade and a retreat of trade. 
It is just as you see upon the seashore— 
the waves at one moment advancing and 
at another retiring. But what you have 
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to look at is in what direction the tide is 
flowing, and though you may have alter. 
native advance and retreat of the waves, 
you may know that on the whole the tide 
is flowing, and that the condition of the 
country is one of progress ; and you may 
deduce from that fact that your systems 
of finance and commerce and currency 
are sound. [“ Hear, hear!”] Let us 
look at the figures which the right hon, 
Gentleman has given to us. I speak in 
the first instance of the Customs, because 
they are the test of the condition of the 
wage-earning classes. There is an increase 
of 10,000,000 lbs. of tea consumed in 
this country in the last financial year, 
That means an addition of £157,000 to 
Tea Duty returns—a larger increase than 
in any former year. Of the Tobacco 
Duty the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was, in my opinion, unduly disparaging. 
[Laughter.| That duty. is one of the 
sheet-anchors of the revenue and it 
ought to be as precious to the right hon. 
Gentleman as the beer, of which he 
appears to have a much higher opinion. 
[Laughter.| Again, upon the Tobacco 
Duty there has been an increased return 
of £333,000—a larger increase than in 
any former year, unless it be the year 
1891. Then we come to the great ques- 
tion of beer. There has been an increase 
there of £616,000 in the revenue—an 
increase which the right hon. Gentleman 
has translated into 1,600,000 barrels. I 
suppose that increase has been princi- 
pally employed in drinking the health 
of Her Majesty’s present Adminis- 
tration. [Loud cheers and laughter.| 
When we talk of temperance we are 
told, “You need not trouble yourselves. 
The Nation is working out its own 
salvation. People are drinking less 
and less every year and becoming more 
and more temperate.” Yes; but not 
when a new Administration comes in. 
[Laughter.| What is the ingratitude of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? Has 
he forgotten 1894, when the sixpenny 
duty was put upon beer? Then the 
brewers and the agricultural interest 
were not dissociated, but united together 
in order to destroy the Administration 
of that day. [Cheers.] And they very 
nearly succeeded, the principal instru- 
ment employed by them being the Beer 
Tax. The sixpenny duty on beer would 
ruin the farmers by spoiling the market 
for barley. The brewers and the farmers 
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acted together at that time, and they 
compelled me to make it a temporary 
duty. Now I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite is going 
to continue it as a temporary duty, or is 
going to make it a permanent duty. I 
was denounced in every part of the 
country as a wicked person. I remember 
the speech of the Colonial Secretary. 
He said :— 


“ Here is a man who is taxing the drink of the 
English people, while he is relieving the Irish 
from the tax on their whisky.” 


Cheers.| That was for a single year. 
ut now comes a new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who puts a permanent six- 
penny duty on beer; and that when 
there is a great surplus, and not for the 
purposes of meeting a temporary want. 
Do not let the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer think that after these remarks-— 
which, I think, with the recollections of 
1894 in my mind, I may be pardoned— 
Iam going to oppose his proposal. I 
think it a most reasonable proposal—as 
it was in 1894. [Cheers.] I am not 
going to heap coals of fire on the right 


hon. Gentleman’s head, but I will heap 


beer barrels on his head. [Laughter.] I 
pointed out at that time that the in- 


creased ‘profit to the brewers from the | 
fall in the price of materials was two|hear!”] 


millions at least, according to my infor- 
mation, of which the tax amounted to 
£500,000, and the £1,500,000 the 
brewers put in their pockets. Now, since 
that time there has been this increase of 
1,600,000 barrels to the brewers’ account, 
and that has to be added to the profits 
on which I calculated in 1894; so that 
the brewers’ profits have been still 
greater. If I had the means the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has of forming 
an estimate of the additional profit 
which the brewers put in their pockets 
in the last 12 months from the 
further fall in the cost of material 
I should be astonished at the 
moderation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in only continuing the six- 
pence ; and if he should find himself in 
difficulties he will not find any real 
obstacle in raising a great deal 
more than a sixpence upon beer. 
What has been proved is this—that the 
increased duty upon spirits yielded no- 
thing, and that the additional duty upon 
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beer yielded all that was expected of it, 
and this year has yielded a great deal 
more than was expected of it at the 
time ; and the suspicion which was cast 
upon me was only due to the want of 
financial knowledge on the part of Gen- 
tlemen opposite. [Zaughter.| I might 
also mention wine, though that belongs 
to a different class, and, above all, one 
large item of taxation of which the yield 
this year has been most remarkably 
satisfactory—the Post Office, to which, 
by accident, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not refer. The Revenue of 
the Post Office and Telegraphs for the 
first time has augmented to the extent 
of £900,000, and the estimated expendi- 
ture is less than it was. What does this 
prove? It proves the sound condition of 
the people of this country. And now 
let me turn to direct taxation ; and here 
I would refer to what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said as to the great 
alteration that has been made in the 
finance of this country in the last 50 
years. Ah! Sir, a most beneficial 
change and a just change. Could there 
have been a more unjust, I might almost 
say a more wicked, state of taxation in 
relation to the classes upon which 
it was levied than that which Sir R. Peel 
found and which Sir R. Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone have transformed? _[“ Hear, 

! Why, at that time the great 
proportion of the taxation of this coun- 
try was raised from indirect taxation, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
shown. [* Hear, hear,” from Sir H. 
Vincent.| Yes and who paid it? 
[Cheers.] Why, the working classes. I 
venture to say that this great increase of 
consumption of tea, and even of tobacco, 
is not due to the Member for Sheffield; it 
is due to the 30 millions of people in 
this country, and mainly the poorer 
classes. It has been the object of our 
finance since that time to diminish the 
indirect taxation and to increase the 
burden of direct taxation. There have 
been gradual advances. Sir R. Peel 
began them with the Income Tax. It 
has been carried on by the Stamp Tax 
and other taxes since that time, and it 
was one of the great objects of the Budget 
of 1894 to increase the amount that was 
levied from direct taxation ; but even at 
this moment the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer admits that an equality has not 
been reached. We have been tending 
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to an equality, but have not yet reached 
it Now, when we are told that there 
is distress in this country and that we 
ought to have some alteration in our com- 
mercial system or in our currency, how do 
people account for the constant growth of 
the yield of the Income Tax? It is said 
that all the interests of this country 
are depressed? We know agriculture is 
distressed and the payments to the In- 
come Tax from agricultural land have 
diminished, but Schedule A has not 
diminished. Why? The yield from 
houses is constantly increasing. And 
who are the people who build these 
houses and live in them? Of course, 
they are the people who have profited by 
the trade and commerce of this coun- 
try. I would ask the Committee, upon 
the figures before us, to consider this. 
In 1894 great reductions and allowances 
were made on the Income Tax—there 
were allowances, for example, under 
Schedule A, of which the cost was 
estimated at £800,000, and a further 
diminution of about the same amount 
due to the abatements on small 
incomes—and yet to-day the Income 
Tax yields two millions for every 
ld. in the pound. That certainly is 
a most remarkable circumstance. I 
watch very carefully the effect of those 
reductions, because I should have been 
extremely sorry to have done anything 
that should have injured the machinery 
of the Income Tax, which, after all, 
must be one of the great resources of 
the taxation of this country. I think 
the rate of the Income Tax is much too 
high for a time of peace. An 8d. In- 
come Tax is one which is almost a war 
tax ; it ought only to exist when there 
is imminent apprehension of war. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke about 
the dangers of increased expenditure, 
and it is very right that hon. Gentlemen 
should take to heart what he said as to 
the source from which increased expendi- 
ture will be paid. You are not going to 
conquer the Soudan with an &d. Income 
Tax. You may depend upon it that if 
you are going into undertakings of this 
kind all over the world it is not upon an 
8d. Income Tax, nor even upon the 
Death Duties as they now stand, that you 
will be able to defray the expenditure 
which will certainly be incurred. Stamps 
have largely exceeded the Estimate, and 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
pointed out whence that excess has come, 
One is always glad when one can tax the 
follies of mankind. If we could only 
tax them a little more we should have 
an immense revenue. What has been 
called, I believe, in the slang of the 
City, a “ Kaffir boom ” has yielded to us 
a million or thereabouts. We _ have 
gained that benefit at least from South 
African speculation, but I think we 
shall be very fortunate if we do not 
lose, before we have done, a great deal 
more than a million out of South 
African speculation. I listened, of 
course, with great interest to the exposi- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
gave of the yield of the Death Duties, 
I am obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the acknowledgment which he 
made of the accuracy of the calculation 
which was made in 1894 of the final 
and ultimate yield of the Death Duties. 
The figure I gave at that time was 
£3,500,000, or between that and 
£4,000,000, and the yield this year is 
£3,600,000. Now, considering the 
enormous difficulties of the calculation, 
the new elements of graduation, of aggre- 
gation, and of succession, and the in- 
finite number of unknown quantities in 
the equation, that the actual yield should 
have come so near the calculation is 
what I would venture to call—I do not 
take the credit, of course, personally to 
myself—a financial miracle. The reason 
why the yield fell somewhat short of 
the calculation last year was, as I pointed 
out, that the mortality of the previous 
year had been extremely low. I said it 
was a bad year for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and for undertakers. And so 
it was. It is a remarkable fact that in 
1894-95 in this country 80,000 fewer 
people died than in the previous year, 
and the mortality in the year just ex- 
pired has within 3,000 returned to the 
mortality of the year before. Therefore 
that in itself would, of course, be one of 
the great elements why the yield was 
larger this year than it was in the year 
before. The right hon. Gentleman has 
given us another and very important 
reason why the yield was larger than the 
estimate, and thatis thatthe owners of real 
property found it possible and convenient 
to pay up the Death Duties at once instead 
of paying them by instalments. Therefore 
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I am astonished, like the right hon. 
Gentleman, that they should have pre- 
ferred that course ; but that shows that 
they are not ruined—{cheers|—that their 
position is not so disastrous as we con- 
stantly had it represented, and the very 
small figure that is shown to have been 
yielded by agricultural land to the Death 
Duties proved at all events that it has 
not been extremely oppressive in that 
direction. There is one other point with 
reference to the Death Duties I want to 
mention, because it was referred to by 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn last 
year. The hon. Member first of all told 
us that nothing at all would be gained 
from the Death Duties. But we got what 
we calculated. The hon. Member in- 
sisted on our contribution to local taxa- 
tion from the Death Duties having fallen 
off £200,000, and that represented a 
falling off of £18,000,000 on the money 
which came under probate. That was a 
remarkable circumstance. I showed at 
the time that it was probably due to the 
lower mortality and some other causes in 
retarded collection; and I estimated 
that the £200,000 which we had lost 
would be recovered and £40,000 more. 
But in point of fact the contribution to 
local taxation from this source has 
been but £300,000 more than _ it 
was last year: so that the loss 
of £200,000 has been replaced and 
£100,000 in addition. That is to say, 
the falling off of £18,000,000 has been 
more than recouped ; and therefore all 
the conclusions of the hon. Member 
drawn from his idea that there would be 
an evasion to such an extent that we 
would not get the same amount of pro- 
perty subject to probate as in former years 
proved to be unfounded. Evasions have 
not taken place ; the quantity of property 
which has come under probate is more 
than it was in preceding years. There 
isanother remark which I must make 
about the surplus. I said that the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone in 1874 
left behind them a surplus of over 
£6,000,000 ; but when the Conservative 
Government of that day inherited a 
surplus of £6,000,000 they did not spend 
itall. They gave some relief in taxa- 
tion. [Cheers.| I should like to call 
attention to what the Budget of Sir 
Stafford Northcote was in 1874. He 
had a surplus of about £6,000,000. He 
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gave to local taxation £1,250,000; he 
took a penny off the Income Tax— 
£1,840,000 ; he took £2,000,000 off the 
Sugar Duty, and finally released sugar 
from any duty at all; and he took off 
the Horse Tax—£500,000. That is 
something like the way to deal with a 
surplus. Relief in these circumstances 
was given to every class inthe community, 
but, as far as I understand, in this 
Budget there is no reliefto be given except 
to one limited class of the community. 
In my opinion that is not the best way 
in which you can deal with a surplus. 
Iam not going to say anything with 
reference to the plan for the future 
Budget as opened by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I have endeavoured to 
make some remarks with reference to 
the finance of the past year, for which I 
had some responsibility. I desire 
entirely to concur in the doctrine which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
laid down, especially with reference to 
the payment of the National Debt. I 
thought that the observations he made 
on that subject were extremely weighty, 
and deserving of the attention of the 
House ; and I hope that his doctrine will 
be strictly followed by him and by his 
successors. [Cheers.| I am quite sure 
that there is no greater reserve of 
national strength than the maintaining 
permanently the provision for the reduc- 
tion of the Debt. It must be remem- 
bered that in the days of Sir Robert 
Peel, when the Revenue of this country 
was about £50,000,000, half of the 
Revenue went in the discharge of 
the interest of the Debt. Now we have 
a Revenue of upwards of £100,000,000 
and the interest on the Debt proper 
is not one-fifth part of the Revenue 
of the country. That is a most remark- 
able change, and, inasmuch as we have 
so much less burden to bear of Debt, so 
it would be the greater shame if we 
withdrew from the obligation of con- 
tributing to the liquidation of that 
Debt. [Cheers.| There is one other 
point I must refer to, and that is what 
the right hon. Gentleman has said on 
the subject of the savings banks. He 
made no definite proposal to the House 
on the subject and I shall be glad to 
consider the question carefully. I do 
not consider that the savings bank fund 
is now in a satisfactory condition with 
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the interest paid to 
depositors. Before I left office I ap- 
pointed a Departmental Committee 
of the Treasury to consider that subject, 
and I have no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman would derive great advantage 
from the Report of that Committee. I 
trust, however, that he will not 
diminish the amount which is allowed at 
present to be deposited in the savings 
banks. The question of interest to be 
paid for it is a totally different thing. 
I am of opinion if the State is to under- 
take the business of banking and to 
take care of the money of the people to 
whatever class they belong, the tax- 
payers ought not to be the losers by that 
transaction. [Cheers.| The interest on 
the savings bank deposit, therefore, 
ought to be accommodated to the 
financial condition of the time. I hope 
that persons who may not be the weekly 
earners of wages, but, nevertheless, per- 
sons of small means, will not be deprived 
of the power they have at present to 
make deposits in the savings banks. 
Take the case of domestic servants who 
are not earners of weekly wages. They 
are in the position to make deposits in 


to 


the savings banks, and they do so, I 


hope, to a large extent. People of that 
class are apt to lose their money by 
placing it in the most unsound invest- 
ments. A man who has £50 to put 
away cannot go to a bank and open an 
account with the same advantage as he 
can in a savings bank, where he can 
draw out his money in any part of the 
country he happens to be in. I would 
therefore enter a caveat against altering 
the provisions with reference to the 
amount to be deposited, though I quite 
agree with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his view, that you may 
give to the persons who have the larger 
deposits a lower rate of interest than to 
those who have smaller deposits. I 
think that is a sound principle. But 
this is not the time to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the proposals of the Budget 
for the future financial year. That time 
will come when the Resolutions are 
brought forward, and when we have 
time more maturely to consider the very 
able statement made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. [ Cheers. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) thought that the thanks of 
all those interested in agriculture were 
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due to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the benefit he proposed to confer on’ 
the agricultural industry. It was the 
first time he could recall that any money 
had been voted for the relief of agricul- 
ture by the House. Many Chancellors 


of the Exchequer had expressed sym- 
pathy with the agriculturists, but no 
step in this direction of relief had been 
attempted. He thought that the money 
to be voted for the reduction of rates on 
agricultural land was the best way to 
afford relief, because it would affect 
every acre in the country. He was also 
grateful to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for what he proposed to do in 
respect of the Land Tax. Last year the 
Leader of the Opposition expressed great 
sympathy with a Motion as to the Land 
Tax, and said that he thought it ought 
to be altered because it pressed heavily 
on certain parishes. But, according to 
the present measure of relief in- 
dicated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, not only the great land- 
owners but the smaii landowners 
would benefit by the proposed change. 
No class would feel the benefit of the 
proposed reduction more than the clergy, 
who had to pay the Land Tax on the 
whole of their tithes. The poorer clergy 
would certainly be very grateful to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He also 
wished to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his proposal to relieve private 
collections of works of art from the 
incidence of Death Duties. Many people 
had been compelled last year to sell their 
most valuable pictures in order to meet 
those duties. The nation, he believed, 
would be glad to know that these private 
collections, which were a source of 80 
much enjoyment, not only to the owners, 
but to countless others, would no longer 
have to be broken up. The right hon. 
Member for Monmouthshire had _ not 
said that he objected to the application 
of the surplus to the relief of agriculture, 
and he therefore took it for granted 
that hon. Members opposite agreed 
that it was the best way to use the 
surplus. There were in Hampshire, 
the county in which the right hon. 
Member for Monmouthshire lived, many 
farmers and landowners who were 
reduced to great straits, and these men, 
when they read the newspapers to-mor- 
row would rejoice and set about their 
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work buoyed up with brighter hopes 
than they had known for many years. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) said he had listened to a 
great many Budgets, and without wish- 
ing to draw comparisons between one 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and another, 
he certainly thought it right to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite for 
his clear and lucid statement and for the 
many sound doctrines which he laid 
down in the course of it. He hoped that 
the right hon. Member would print a 
revised edition of his speech in order to 
distribute itamong Members of the House. 
That course had been taken on more 
than one occasion in the past, greatly to 
the advantage of those who wished 
to study a nation’s accounts. But after 
all this Budget must be looked upon as 
a very melancholy Budget. It was 
melancholy when considered from the 
point of view of the general state of 
Europe and its tremendous armaments. 
We were now spending 12 millions more 
on the Army and Navy than we spent 
20 years ago, and 15 or 16 millions more 
than it was usual to spend when he first 
had the honour to take part in the 
discussion of the Estimates in that 
House. He had read speeches made by 
the present Leader of the House in 
which he advocated earnestly and 
straightforwardly a system of inter- 
national arbitration which would do 
away with the necessity of these large 
armaments and this enormous expendi- 
ture. He wished to urge the Govern- 
ment to make strenuous efforts to bring 
about the general acceptance of the 
system of arbitration, so that an end 
might be put to this terrible military 
competition and this constant increase 
of costly armaments. In the course 
of that discussion they would probably 
hear many references to the distressed 
state of agriculture. He came from a 
district where there was no derelict land, 
and where no farms were unlet. The 
local Chamber of Agriculture had 
declared recently that any farm in a well 
Managed estate in the district was 
sure to let and at perhaps more than 
its present value. His own belief was 
that what was wanted in the interests 
of the farmers was a general revision of 
taxation, not piecemeal revision. What 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to do in regard to the Land Tax 
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might prove to be a present to the land- 
lords. The whole of the surplus was 
practically going into the hands of one 
section of the community. He did not 
say that the agricultural interest was 
not a very large and important one, but 
there were other industries that had 
suffered far more than the farmers had 
and yet no part of this surplus was to 
be applied for their relief. The whole 
question of the incidence of taxation 
ought to be reconsidered and dealt with 
by a Royal Commission or in some other 
authoritative manner. He would take 
that opportunity to remind the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that most of the 
prophecies which were made by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s supporters in the 
Debate on the Budget in 1894 had not 
come true. He remembered his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton saying— 


“that the burden of the alteration of the 
duties would fall most heavily upon personal 
property.” 


That view had been borne out by the 
facts. The £850,000 which had fallen 
upon agricultural land seemed to have 
been paid almost at once. That might 
be accounted for to some extent no doubt 
by the low rate at which money could 
be procured from bankers on land secu- 
rity. It had been made plain, however, 
that the Duty had not fallen so heavily 
upon agricultural property as was ex- 
pected by right hon. and hon. Members 
opposite. 

*Mr. CUTHBERT QUILTER (Suf- 
folk, Sudbury) desired to add his meed 
of approval to the proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and he 
thanked him for the sympathetic manner 
in which he had spoken of agriculture and 
art. As an agricultural Member and as a 
humble worshipper at the shrine of art, 
he thanked the right hon. Gentleman 
warmly. This was almost the first occa- 
sion on which he had heard sympathy 
for art expressed in high quarters in 
that House, coupled with something 
more tangible than sympathy. He 
believed that the possessors of art 
treasures who had been dispersing them 
during the last year to the loss of this 
country and the gain of others would 
now be induced to hold their hand, 
and that men who had made for- 
tunes on the Stock Exchange and in 
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other ways would be encouraged to form 
new collections. Art lovers who spent 
their money in the formation of collec- 
tions which gave pleasure to so many 
people ought not be singled out for in- 
creased taxation. He did not now attempt 
to discuss the proposals made for the relief 
of agriculture, but would simply say with 
regard to the county he had the honour 
to represent, those proposals would give 
great satisfaction as an earnest of 
practical sympathy. 

*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicestershire, 
Harborough) said, he was also an agri- 
cultural Member, but he could not help 
expressing his surprise that the whole of 
this surplus was to be given to one class 
in the country. When he heard the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tell of the 
continued prosperity of this country he 
could only regret that some portion of 
the surplus was not allowed to find its 
way to the relief of the indirect tax- 
payer, and that no portion was set aside 
for the purpose of providing old-age pen- 
sions for the deserving poor. The whole 
of the surplus was to go to the landlords 
of the country. There was no good min- 
cing the matter. The relief was not to 


be given to those who were suffering 
from the agricultural distress, but to the 


landlords. He had it on the authority 
of the President of the Local Government 
Board that any relief in the rates on agri- 
cultural land must eventually find its way 
into the pockets of the landlords. He 
would remind the House and the country, 
and he thought it was time the country 
realised the figures, that to day the agri- 
cultural rentals of Great Britain were 
£2,000,000 sterling in excess of what 
they were 50 years ago. That sum 
capitalised at 20 years’ purchase 
amounted to no less a sum _ than 
£40,000,000 sterling, which represented 
the increased selling value of agricultural 
land in England to-day. Taking the 
whole of the land of England, agricul- 
tural or otherwise, during this century, 
since the time his father was born, its 
selling value had increased by no less 
than £2,000,000,000 sterling. It was 
not fair to the rest of the community 
that when there was a surplus it should 
be used exclusively for the benefit of one 
of the wealthiest and best-to-do classes 
in the community. He was anxious to 
see what was known as the free break- 
fast table, and when the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer talked of the prosperity 
of the country and of the increase in the 
consumption of tea and other luxuries, 
he would like to remind him that in 
London at the present time 30 out of 
every 100 of the people were in a state 
of poverty. Notwithstanding the enor- 
mous wealth of this city, the entire upper 
and middle classes in London to-day did 
not number above 18 out of every 100; 
and in 37 districts in London, the richest 
capital of the richest country in the 
world, the proportion of those in abso- 
lute poverty was 40 in the 100, and in 
many cases rose to 60 in the 100. He 
contended that this money ought to have 
been used to benefit the poorer classes in 
the country. The working man in Eng- 
land paid much more taxation in propor- 
tion to his income than the rich man. 
Every fortnight from his place on a 
Board of Guardians he saw agricultural 
labourers who had toiled faithfully and 
well all their lives for a wage which 
never allowed them to put anything by 
—he saw these men come forward as 
mendicants for public charity. That 
brought a flush of shame to his cheek as 
an Englishman, and he or.iy wished the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had enabled 
his Party to carry out the pledge they 
gave at the last General Election that 
old-age pensions should form a part of 
their programme. He had seen the 
whole country placarded “ Vote for So- 
and-So (the Conservative candidate), 
the toiler’s true friend.” Was he 
the toiler’s true friend that evening! 
Whilst he must apologise to the House 
for having spoken at such length, he 
desired to refer to another class of 
persons who should have derived some 
benefit from the surplus. He would 
plead in favour of the old soldiers of 
this country. As’ an Englishman, he 
had felt ashamed the other night when 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for War state that the 
number of old soldiers in the workhouses 
of England and Ireland was so great 
that it was utterly impossible to enter- 
tain any proposal for pensioning them. 
He was sorry that it had not been pro- 
posed to spend some portion of this 
large surplus in establishing a system of 
old age pensions. He had no doubt 
that the Government, with the great 
majority they had at their backs, would 
be able to force this Budget through 
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the House. The artisans and the work- 
ing classes of this country had made 
their beds by giving the Conservatives 
a majority, and, therefore, they would 
have to lie on them. The taxpayers 
and the ratepayers of the country would 
have to find this money that was about 
to be handed over to the landowners. 
In conclusion, he thanked the House for 
the courtesy with which they had listened 
to him. 

*Sin HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) said, that the Budget of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was, of course, a brilliant 
one, because trade was always flourishing 
under a Conservative Administration. 
He was not going to attempt to analyse 
the causes of such a state of affairs, but 
the chief reason might be found in the 
confidence which the present Government 
inspired in the country. The point to 
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joined with the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken in expressing regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
seen his way to reduce the Customs 
Duties upon these articles of consumption 
which had become of paramount necessity 
in every home throughout the country. 
These articles had not to meet with any 
internal competition. The Customs 
Duties upon these articles amounted to 
£4,000,000 per annum, and he agreed 
that no one had a right to propose to 
strike that amount off the Revenue of the 
country unless he could show how the 
money might be otherwise obtained. 
His suggestion was that the £4,000,000 
should be obtained by putting on an 
import duty upon foreign wholly manu- 
factured and partly manufactured goods. 
In 1855 the value of foreign manufac- 
tured goods was £109,000,000, and in 


which he desired to draw the attention | 1893 that value had risen to £31 2,000,000. 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- | The value per head of the population of 
cellor of the Exchequer was the prospec-| such imported manufactured goods had 
tive increase in the burden of direct|risen from £3 19s. Id. in 1855 to 


taxation in the future. He could never|£8 2s. 10d. in 1893. He did not 


understand why the members of some) hesitate to say that this enormous in- 
professions and trades should be com-| crease in the value of imported foreign 


. | 
pelled to pay licences for leave to carry | manufactured goods was a great danger 


on their business. Again, why should | to the country, which the Government of 
people be compelled to pay a licence|the day ought to watch and guard 
because they employed a male servant, | against by every possible means. 

a helper in the stable or the garden.| *The CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
If that system were to be maintained, | think the hon. and gallant Member is 
however, he thought that, where a/| going outside of the subject under dis- 
foreign servant was employed, the| cussion. 


duty should be largely increased, if not} *Sir HOWARD VINCENT said, that 


doubled. But the point to which he was | 


most anxious to call attention was that 
which related to indirect taxation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to raise 
£21,000,000 by the Customs Duties. 
No nation in the world, with the excep- 
tion of the United States, raised such 
a Revenue from Import Duties. Those 
duties were raised practically upon four 
classes of articles, namely, tea and coffee, 
cocoa, dried fruits, and tobacco. With 
the exception of tobacco, the whole of 
the Revenue was raised by an ad valorem 
duty of from 60 to 70 per cent. Both 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Monmouth 
had referred to the fact that these 
articles were mainly consumed by the 
Working classes of the country. He 








of course he should bow to the ruling of 
the hon. Gentleman, but he was anxious 
to draw attention to the enormous in- 
crease that had taken place in the 
importation of foreign manufactured 
goods into this country, and to show the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that instead of the 
£4,000,000 which he now obtained from 
the import duties upon tea and similar 
articles he could obtain a revenue of 
£7,000,000 by imposing a duty upon 
foreign manufactured goods. Ten per 
cent. upon £60,000,000 worth of foreign 
wholly manufactured goods would pro- 
duce £6,000,000, and five per cent. upon 
£20,000,000 worth of foreign partly 
manufactured goods would produce 
another £1,000,000, making £7,000,000 
in all. This would not only give an 
increased Revenue, but would be in 
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the interest of the British artisan. 
The returns of trade for the past 
thirty years would, he maintained, ex- 
plode the theory that putting a duty 
even upon foreign manufactured goods 
would have a tendency to decrease the 
export of British goods to foreign 
countries. Year by year the dispropor- 
tion between the import and export 
trades became greater, and while the 
import trade was increasing to such an 
enormous extent it could not be con- 
tended that imports were paid for by 
exports. A tax on foreign manufactured 
goods would not in the slightest degree, 
he believed, decrease the export of goods 
from this country, and if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would adopt this 
course he would improve his Revenue, 
relieve the working classes, and further 
the policy of the Secretary ot State for 
the Colonies of developing trade within 
the British Empire. 


On the return of the CHAIRMAN, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 


said he would not follow in detail the 


hon. Member for Sheffield with regard 
to the taxation of foreign goods entering 
the country. But the answer to him 


was simple. It had been shown repeat- 
edly that any taxation on foreign im- 
ported goods meant taxation, not of the 
foreigner, but of the users of the goods. 
It had also been demonstrated that if 
we exported manufactured goods to 
other countries we must on the principle 
of “give and take” allow their goods 
to come in on the same footing, other- 
wise they would not take so many of our 
manufactured goods as formerly. No 
doubt our export trade was increasing. 
But it was chiefly in machinery, and 
when China, Japan and other countries 
had obtained the best machinery they 
would become formidable competitors 
with us. [At this point the hon. Mem- 
ber’s remarks were interrupted by an 
unsuccessful attempt to count out the 
House.| He was glad the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had alluded to the 
proportion of direct and indirect taxation 
in this country. Taxation should be 
borne by those best able to bear it, and 
it was unreasonable that the working 
man should pay such an enormous pro- 
portion of the taxation of the country in 
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the form of indirect taxation. During 
the last fifty years, owing to the ex- 
tension of the franchise and the increased 
power of the working classes, the pro- 
portion of direct and indirect taxation 
had almost been equalised. But the 
Government proposed by this Budget to 
go back on the policy which had been 
followed for the last fifty years. With 
regard to the Death Duties, he submitted 
that when a man succeeded to works of 
art which he could sell and convert into 
cash he should pay Death Duty in respect 
of those works of art. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: My proposal is that duty 
shall be payable whenever works of art 
come into the possession of the person 
who sells them or is competent to dispose 
of them. 

Mr. CALDWELL (continuing) said 
that with regard to the Land Tax, which 
was to get £100,000, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had stated that those 
parties who had purchased land in recent 
years had purchased it with the burden 
upon it, which was really a rent charge, 
and there was a difficulty in giving 
relief to those parties who had _ pur- 
chased with a knowledge of the burdens 
existing on the property. For his part 
he could not see how they could give 
State money for the reduction of the 
Land Tax without violating the principle 
that they were giving the money of the 
State to people who had purchased 
property well knowing that it had this 
burden upon it.- Then came the question 
of the application of money to agricul- 
ture. In Scotland the local rates were 
payable, one half by the landlord and 
one half by the tenant, and the effect of 
this Bill would be that whatever pro- 
portion of the subsidy went to Scotland, 
one half of the money would go directly 
into the pockets of the landlords. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEequer: “ No, 
no!”] It would depend, then, upon the 
way in which it was allocated. There 
was this further objection : Suppose they 
gave it entirely to the tenant. When 
he made an offer for his farm the tenant 
made it with a knowledge of what the 
local taxes were at the time. Of course 
if the tax was to be higher the tenant 
would give a correspondingly lower rent, 
and if the rates were reduced perhaps 
during the existence of the lease, the 
tenant might, to some extent, reap the 
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benefit during those years; but when-|country paid to the Imperial Parlia- 
ever the lease came to anend the land! ment. 

would be in the open market, and the] *gip ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
rates being less the landlord would ex- 

: : |S.) observed, that no one could have 
pect a higher rent for his land. Thus, |,. 
at the end of the lease, the money would | listened to the statement of the Chan- 
go into the pocket of the landlord and | cellor of the Exchequer without admiring 
the landlord alone. As to the propor-' both the matter and the form of it, and he 
tions that were to be allocated to Eng-| thought the Committee was greatly 
land, Scotland and Treland, he had| indebted to the right hon. Gentleman for 
always thought it a strange matter that the manner in which he had placed the 
a Unionist Government should be the | subject before them. He desired to say 
first to establish a Separatist principle |a word or two on not the least important 
with regard to the finance of this country.| of both the Chancellor’s and ex-Chan- 
Up to the last Unionist Government the | cellor’s observations, viz. : The matter of 
country had been treated as one Imperial|the Savings Banks. The Chancellor 
whole without reference to nationality.|of the Exchequer had said that the 
The distinction was first raised in|question of the payment of the 
the last Parliament by the present| current rate of interest was undoubtedly 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who|arguable, and had intimated that he 
separated the United Kingdom into the| might possibly initiate _ legislation 
three nationalities of England, Scot-|on the subject. He rose to make an 
land, and Ireland, and then gave Scot-|appeal to the right hon. Gentleman, 
land, England and Ireland each her| which had also been made by the right 
share of the Probate Duty. The} hon. Member for Monmouthshire, thatany 
Government were going to perpetuate | such legislation should not take the form 
that system of breaking up the United | of a reduction of the limit of deposits. 
Kingdom into nationalities in their pro-| The extension had only recently been 
posals with regard to agricultural taxa-| made, and as Chairman of the Inspection 
tion. How did that work out? In the|Committee of the Trustee Savings 
case of the Probate Duty, the per-| Banks he had special opportunities of 
centages were 80 per cent. for England, | knowing how valuable that had been to 
11 per cent. for Scotland, and 9 per cent.|the saving portion of the people. It 
for Ireland, these being the proportions | must be remembered that the people who 
in which each country contributed to| saved saved not only for themselves, but 
that duty. There was some reason for | also for the State. He did not hesitate 
that course then, but here they were not| to say that even some slight loss in in- 
dealing with the Probate Duty at all, | terest was, in the end, for the economic 
but with a totally different subject, | benefit of the State, because these habits 
namely, the relief of agricultural dis-|of thrift undoubtedly prevented many 
tress. The matter had nothing whatever|ultimately coming upon the _ rates 
to do with the Probate Duty or the pro-|and from being a burden upon local 
portion in which each country subscribed | taxation who, under other circum- 
to it, and the relief should be governed |stances, might be in that position, 
by the necessities of each country irre-|and he was therefore glad to hear the 
spective of nationality. Look at the|Chancellor’s readiness to make such 
absurdity of the Government proposal !| sacrifice as to interest, while the ex- 
Everyone must admit that the agricul-|Chancellor was quite opposed to this. 
tural interest was greater in Ireland! He believed the Chancellor of the Ex- 
than in Scotland; and yet, while Scot-|chequer was wrong in the inference he 
land was to receive 11 per cent. Ireland | drew that the savings banks, as a whole, 
was only to receive 9 per cent. Was| did not benefit generally theclassfor which 
there ever a more insane proposal | they were intended. He thought the right 
brought before the House of Commons?/hon. Gentleman inferred that, because 
Instead of taking the basis of the Pro-| deposits had been made of large sums up 
bate Duty, which had nothing whatever | to the extreme limit, the class who were 
todo with the matter, the Government | depositing were not the class of very 
ought to take as their basis of distribu-| limited means for whom the banks were 
tion the relative proportions which each | specially intended. 
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*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said he thought his hon. 
Friend had misunderstood him. What 
he said was that unquestionably they 
benefited the class for whom they were 
intended, but also that they benefited a 
very large number of other persons who 
deposited in the banks the annual limit 
of £50 in a single sum, and who did 
not, presumably, belong to the working 
classes. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT accepted the 
qualification of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, although he did not think 
he had misunderstood the general 
bearing of the Chancellor’s remarks. 
He thought the inference was un- 
founded, and one possible cause of 
the fact that deposits of large sums 
were frequently made in one sum was 
indicated by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he said that one great 
advantage of their savings banks was 
that if people removed from one part of 
the country to another, they always had 
them immediately accessible. He be- 


lieved that a large number of these 
deposits in single considerable sums was 
due to this very facility; for though 


deposits could be transferred, they were 
frequently, upon removal from one town 
to another, withdrawn, through ignor- 
ance of the regulations, and redeposited, 
just as the stock investment regulations 
were not generally understood, and so 
not greatly used. This subject of class- 
investments had been very carefully 
studied by the Inspection Committee, 
and very valuable and striking figures 
were placed before them with reference 
to Aberdeen and Glasgow, and they 
came to the conclusion that these figures 
showed that the Trustee Savings Banks 
continued to serve very generally the 
needs of the working classes, both in 
the skilled and _ unskilled branches, 
and especially domestic servants, who 
were much liable to be plundered. 
The result of his own observation was 
that these banks were still serving 
essentially the class for which they were 
intended, and he desired to pay a tribute 
to the trustees and managers who, for 
nearly a century, had devoted their time 
and thought to the interests of these 
depositors. By the Act of 1891 the 
House, very properly, imposed upon 
them stringent obligations as to the 
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modein which accounts should be kept, the 
audit made, and excessive expenses of man- 
agement reduced, and the like, and they 
had been almost universally conformed to, 
and also without great difficulty. The 
Inspection Committee had, under that 
Act, specially examined these banks, and 
they found that, almost without exception, 
they were in a condition which merited 
the confidence which had been reposed 
in them, and that they were even 
safer and sounder than they had 
been, and he thought that, under 
these circumstances, reducing as they 
were their expenditure, and doing their 
duty thoroughly to the community, they 
were entitled to very great consideration. 
He hoped, therefore, that when legisla- 
tion was proposed, great care would 
be taken to retain their advantages 
for the benefit of the saving public. 
He heard with interest, and also with 
welcome, the statement that Chinese teas 
were being replaced by teas from India 
and Ceylon. But, while this was good, 
he hoped that it did not indicate a tran- 
sition which would be disadvantageous— 
viz., that we were losing our hold on China, 
with its consuming millions, for exports 
and imports were correlative terms. 
Politically there had been difficulties 
in the Far East, and to-day they had 
not, in his opinion, nearly the com- 
mercial representation they ought to 
have there. For his part he welcomed 
the enterprise of the Blackburn Chamber 
of Commerce in sending out to China a 
commercial mission, as Lyons had done. 
He thought he might venture to say that 
the reception which had been given that 
night to the question of the graduation of 
the Death Duties, and the absence of any 
change, indicated that those of them who 
supported that change were justified in 
the course they took, but he was glad 
that.the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
taken the opportunity of remedying some 
of those inevitable difficulties which had 
arisen in the administration of a new 
law. He thought in that respect he had 
done a public service. He heard with 
interest what he said about works of art. 
He thought that in the case of heirlooms 
there was great reason for consideration, 
but he did not quite follow the right 
hon. Gentleman when he spoke not of 
the interest of the old family but of 
the collector. Collecting was one of the 
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most profitable forms of investment, and 
while they should give every considera- 
tion to those who collected in the course 
of ages, through their families, and to 
whom such works as portraits, ete., had 
a pretium affectionis, and were of priceless 
yalue, he did not think they ought to 
extend that consideration to those who 
made it simply a business to collect. 
The appropriation of the surplus was 
a subject upon which there might 
be some differences of opinion, but 
he thought that there would be none as 
to the appropriation of a considerable 
portion of it to education. To his mind, 
education was the most economical ex- 
penditure which they incurred, and he 
ventured to hope that when they came 
to discuss that appropriation, while the 
interests of one class of schools, viz., the 
Voluntary ones, would not be lost sight 
of, on the other hand they would not over- 
look the supplementary national system 
in our Board Schools. All of them deeply 
sympathised with the difficulties and 
relief of agriculture, but the proposal with 
regard to differential rating—he meant 


the reduction of agricultural rating, and 
the maintainance of urban rating, pos- 
sibly in twoabsolutely contiguous holdings 
—raised a question of the very gravest 
importance, and one which would require | 


very serious consideration. He trusted 
that when that subject came before the 
House that consideration would be given 
to it, but he was bound to add that he 
felt that the first step in dealing with 
this gravely important question should, 
he thought, be the appointment of a 
Select Committee to consider the whole 
subject in all its bearings—not only the 
incidence of taxation as between the 
various forms of land and other pro- 
perty, but the possibility of bringing 
other forms of property into rating 
and to take their share of public 
burdens as well as of public benefit. 
Meantime, he .shared the opinion 
expressed from these Benches, and 
also from the Benches opposite, that 
the time had come when some of them 
must appeal for the redemption, if 
not the pledges, still of the strong 
views which they expressed on the sub- 
ject of pensions for the aged poor. One 
hon. Member referred to the condition of 
the rural labourer. He would refer to 
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the condition of the London industrial 
working-man at an advanced age. The 
Committee might not realise that one out 
of three of the working-classes of London 
found their way to the workhouses after 
65, who had never received relief before 
they were 60. This showed that they 
were among the industrious and deserv- 
ing poor up to the period of old age, and 
he could not help hoping, when so much 
was being done in other countries, 
though the German system was not quite 
an example to be followed, that the time 
was not far distant when, with these in- 
creasing surpluses, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would find some means of pro- 
viding for the industrial poor of this 
country that which would give them not 
only hope for their old age, but encourage- 
ment and inducement to devote them- 
selves to the industrial interests of their 
country. 

*Sm SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel), said he differed 
somewhat from the last speaker with 
reference to the deposits in savings banks. 
He thought it must be generally agreed 
that the interest they paid on the savings 
banks deposits was excessive. The loss 
was far greater than was at first sight 
apparent. The yield in the State funds 
was barely 22 percent, Therefore, it was 
not only the loss of 2s. 6d. per annum on 
every £100 deposited, but they had to add 
to that the heavy loss for administrative 
charges. And, again, if very bad times 
occurred, or even very good times, with 
activity in trade, and money was with- 
drawn from the savings banks, a loss of 
5 or 10 per cent. on the capital might 
be incurred in having to sell out stock to 
pay for these deposits. By attract- 
ing more money and investing it in Con- 
sols they would do much _ towards 
artificially raising the price of stock 
and damaging the operations of the 
State in regard to the sinking fund. 
During the past few months he had 
made inquiries in the City and elsewhere 
and there was only one opinion—that 
the interest should be reduced. They 
would all wish, of course, to encourage 
thrift, but he thought it might be done 
without a waste of money. He did not 
think that in any other coun 
interest *was given on 
deposits than the rate pai 
own funds. In Belgiu 
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description of business was admirably con- 
ducted, the Government paid on savings 
banks deposits 3 per cent. on sums up to 
3,000 francs, and, when that limit was 
exceeded, the whole interest sank to 2 
per cent. In that country the savings 
banks were administered by a separate 
Department, with good resources and 
reserves, so that there was provision to 
meet every possible contingency, and, 
besides this, the deposits were guaranteed 
by the State. He would suggest that Her 
Majesty’s Government should continue 
to allow 2} per cent, on deposits not ex- 
ceeding £50, and that for any higher 
sum the interest should go down to 2 
per cent. There was undoubtedly a 
great advantage in having a multitude 
of small depositors; 20 depositors of 
£10 each were far better than one 
depositor of £200. Ifthe rate of 2} per 
cent. was only continued for sums under 
£50, the number of depositors would not 
be materially decreased, and a loss would 
be avoided. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, had promised to 
consider the matter at a later period, 
and he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would find some mode of satisfactorily 
He much regretted that 
the Budget did not include some 
proposal for the regulation of stamps on 
hills of exchange and stocks, for he 
believed reform might be introduced in 
this matter which might prove advan- 
tageous to the revenue and to the trade 
of the country. He suggested that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
appoint a Committee—either a Depart- 
mental Committee or a Committee of 
experts—to consider the subject. { “Hear, 
hear !” 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said that in common with the 
whole House he listened with admira- 
tion to the most perspicuous statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] Rarely had a state- 
ment so long—necessarily so long—been 
so plain or left such little doubt as to 
its meaning. The statement was main- 
tained throughout at a high level, and it 
enunciated principles of a very important 
character. He was sorry, however, that 
the right hon. Gentleman used the 
phrase, “the old man of the sea” as 
though the Navy were an incubus upon 
the nation. 


Sir Samuel Montagu. 
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*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. 
CHEQUER: That was not my meaning 
[‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman did 
mean to use the term in any objectionable 
sense, but people did sometimes use un- 
fortunate expressions. [‘‘ Hear, hear !” 
However, without “the old man of the 
sea” the old man of the land would be in 
a perilous and dangerous condition. 
[“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) The 
right hon, Gentleman proposed to give 
the old man of the land £1,000,000, and 
he did not complain of his doimg so, but 
he trusted the right hon. Gentleman was 
not under the impression that “the old 
man of the sea” was getting more than 
his share. He was surprised to hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer attribute 
the payment of direct taxation to the pro- 
pertied classesand the paynent of indirect 
taxation to the unpropertied classes 
alone; for the fact really was that the 
greater part of the indirect taxation as 
well as of the direct taxation was paid 
by the propertied classes of the country. 
[“« Hear, hear!”] The right hon. Gentle- 
man had complimented his predecessor 
for having been correct in his estimate 
that £14,000,000 would be derived from 
the Death Duties. But the compliment 
was uncalled for, because the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not estimate 
or expect that amount. He estimated 
the duties at £12,500,000, but said that 
what he expected was that in the course 
of years the final and ultimate and 
highest amount of the Death Duties 
would be £14,000,000. Then, again, 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that of this £14,000,000 the sum of 
£2,500,000 would go to the Local Taxa- 
tion Account. Now they had over 
£14,000,000, and instead of £2,500,000 
going to the Local Taxation Account an 
appreciably smaller amount—£50,000 
less—would be so devoted. The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, therefore, 
was wrong not only in his statement 
with regard to the £14,000,000 relat- 
ing to the Death Duties, but also in 
his statement of the proportion to be 
paid to the Local Taxation Account. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the results of actual revenue for 1895-6 
amounted to a falsification of Estimates. 
He did not like strong language, and 
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would prefer to say a mistake, a blunder, 
a miscalculation. But it was a very 
notable blunder or mistake, because 
up to this point the Estimates of the 
Inland Revenue Department had been 
so very remarkable in their approxima- 
tion to the results. Last year, the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
Death Duties had realised within £32,000 
the sum estimated. It was not £32,000, 
but over £300,000. But that was a 
small blunder compared with those made 
this year. First of all the Inland 
Revenue Department made a blunder of 
£1,500,000 in the Death Duties; and, 
secondly, a blunder of another £1,500,000 
on Stamps; total, £3,000,000; which 
was pretty good in a grand total of 
£15,800,000. He only hoped that, in 
making his calculations for next year, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
borne in mind the mistakes made in the 
year just past. He did not greatly 
blame the Inland Revenue Department 
for its miscvlculations, especially with 
regard to the Death Duties. Those 
Duties were casual in their nature ; they 
depended upon the number of deaths, 
and upon the state of the weather, and 
their yield depended upon the kind of 
deaths—upon whether the deaths were 
those of paupers or of millionaires. 
Their incidence, too, was extremely un- 
equal; and that, in his opinion, was a 
strong argument for them being mild and 
moderate in their amount. Only one 
other small point. Last year there was 
a falling-off of £18,000,000 in personalty. 
The ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said last year, and he had repeated 
it to-night, that that was due to the 
number of people who sent in their ac- 
counts being much less. Yes; but when 
he looked at the return of the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners he found, to his 
surprise, that they had omitted a very 
large class, the largest of all the classes 
—those of under £100. The number of 
the accounts omitted was no less than 
16,009. When they added those 16,000 
omitted accounts they found that 
the difference between the year before 
last and last year was practically nothing 
at all. He admitted that the revenue 
from the Death Duties was more than 
he expected ; it was a great deal more 
than the Inland Revenue expected. But 
he reminded the House that when deal- 
ing with the probabilities of this year’s 
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revenue he said the ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might be saved in his 
calculations by an epidemic of deaths 
of millionaires. That epidemic had 
occurred. But it was not only that 
actual millionaires had died; it was 
that artificial millionaires had been 
created ; that men had died who, under 
the old system, would not have been 
millionaires, men who did not leave a 
million of actual property, but who 
were created millionaires by notional 
and constructional property being added 
to the property they really left. This 
year the deaths of millionaires had been 
remarkable for their number. For the 
last 33 years they had averaged three a 
year ; the largest number was five and 
the lowest number one. This year, he 
understood, there had been no fewer 
than eleven deaths of actual and arti- 
ficial millionaires, whose property had 
paid duty. Almost that alone would 
suffice to account for the increase in the 
duty obtained. He had always held 
that the principles upon which the Act 
was founded were fiscally false ; that 
they must finally defeat themselves, and 
finally result, not in an increase, but in 
a decrease of revenue. His justification 
lay in the statement the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made to-night on the 
authority of the officials of the Inland 
Revenue. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told them that next year, in 
spite of the prospect of increasing 
prosperity, they were to _ expect, 
not a further increase, but a decrease 
in the Death Duties a very large decrease 
—a decrease of £650,000. As to that, he 
would say this—that if the Estimates of 
the Inland Revenue were not more ac- 
curate next year than this, instead of a 
diminution of £650,000 they might have 
to add a million to it. It might be a de- 
crease of two millions, His opinion was 
that sufficient had not been allowed for 
the various diminutions that might take 
place. They were now beginning ; he 
believed they were increasing, and his 
opinion was that after three or four 
years’ action of this Act it would be 
found such a fiscal failure that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be driven 
to repeal it. He rejoiced that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not propose 
to apply any part of the surplus to 
the purchase of workmen’s dwellings, 
without any cost to themselves, or to 
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suppressing of voluntary friendly societies 
by initiating a State system of old age pen- 
sions. He was glad his right hon. Friend 
had not frittered away any part of the 
surplus on these Socialistic experi- 
ments of the “policy of construction.” 
He rejoiced greatly that he had 
given his attention to the Death Duties. 
The hardship which had been wrought 
by these duties was well within his 
knowledge, because it so happened that 
he had been the recipient of complaints 
from all parts of the country. [A laugh.] 
It was a fact that people had written to 
him at great length from every part of 
the country. [ Hear, hear!”] The 
complaints he had got were not from the 
rich, but from the poor and persons of 
moderate means and small means, who 
had suffered under what he ought to call 
the extortions, which he should call the 
exactions—the legal exactions—carried 
out under this Act. It was the poor 
people who had suffered most. He in- 
stanced the case of a poor old washer- 
woman who, on a cottage left her worth 
£50, had to pay £5. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Then, again, what could be more unjust 
than to charge a man on property which 
returned to himself? He thought the 
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Amendment by which payments might 
be made by instalments good in principle 
though he feared it would lead to compli- 
cations. Finally, with regard to works 


of art and heirlooms here, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was only revert- 
ing to the old principle of the Legacy 
Duty Act. It was perfectly monstrous 
that a man who had works of art and 
got no profit out of them, only looked 
at them and was merely their custodian 
should be charged. These Amendments, 
however, were not all that were required ; 
he hoped to show him that there were 
other cases in which the Act required 
amendment. He should commend these 
matters to the sympathetic considera- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. On 
the whole he thanked him for the 
nature of his Budget. He believed it 
would be popular in the country. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
said there were some points to which 
he wished to draw the attention 
of the Committee. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had become heir to 
an enormous surplus — a_ surplus 
unparalleled in this country. He ‘had a 
surplus of £6,500,000. He thought 
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that they in Ireland might naturally 
have expected that some consideration 
should have been shown to the Trish 
people in view of this enormous and 
extraordinary surplus, because as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer truly 
pointed out, the condition of prosperity 
in Great Britain had been almost 
unparalleled ; but the prosperity had 
accrued at the same time with an 
unparalleled depression in agriculture, 
No language was too strong on his part 
to express their sympathy with and show 
compassion for agriculture. A con- 
siderable portion of the surplus had 
been applied to agricultural interests. 
What he desired to point out was this— 
that in Ireland they had not shared in 
that prosperity in any way whatever. 
They had only got practically one 
industry in Ireland, if he excluded one 
small district in one corner of the 
country, and that industry was agricul- 
ture. He, therefore, held that the 
people of Ireland were entitled to claim 
a much larger proportion of the surplus 
than would go to them under the plan 
proposed for the relief of agriculture. 
What did he announce? He had 
announced that Ireland was to share 
only in this sum of £975,000 which was 
to go in the relief of the local rates, 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
the sum in relief of distressed agricul- 
ture must be apportioned between the 
three countries in the old proportion of 
80 per cent. for England, 11 for Scot- 
land, and 9 for Ireland. The Irish 
Members protésted years ago against 
those proportions when they were first 
set up as being most unjust to Ireland, 
and they would protest with even greater 
vehemence against them on the present 
occasion. Ireland had been hit to an 
enormously greater degree by the agri- 
cultural depression than England. 
[Ministerial ironical laughter.| There 
could be no controversy on that point. 
He was taking each country as a whole. 
It had been admitted that in England, 
in spite of agricultural depression, the 
year had been one of unparalleled pros- 
perity in the towns. That could not be 
denied. In Ireland they had not got 
the trade or manufactures, the prosperity 
of which had redressed the balance in 
in England. Ireland was a purely agri 
cultural country, and, therefore, in that 
country the full weight of the depression 
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in agriculture had been felt without 
anything in the way of prosperity in 
trade to relieve it. And yet the prin- 
ciple underlying the distribution of the 
portion of the surplus allotted to the 
relief of agriculture was not that each 
country got its share according to its 
necessities, but that Ireland, because 
she was poor, should get less, and Eng- 
land because she was rich should get 
more of the relief. In other words the 
relief was to be given, not in proportion 
to the necessities of the people to be 
relieved, but in proportion to the wealth 
of the different countries. That was a 
vicious, a wrong and an unjust principle, 
and a principle against which they would 
fight in that House to the fullest possible 
extent when it came to be applied in the 
Agricultural Land Rating Bill, not 
because they wished to deny to English 
ratepayers a fair proportion of the relief, 
but because they thought the proposed 
arrangement was grossly unfair to Ire- 
land. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in accounting for the surplus referred to 
the great increase of the Revenue from 
the Tobacco Tax which was the main in- 
strument by which Ireland was com- 


pelled to bear an unfair proportion of Impe- 
rialtaxation. Ireland paid aboutone-eighth 
of the whole of the Tobacco Tax, whereas 
its fair proportion would probably be 
one twenty-fifth, which was another 
reason why Ireland was entitled to a 
larger proportion of the relief than it 


was proposed to give her. The brewers 
all over the kingdom had denounced the 
late Liberal Government and the Irish 
Members who supported that Govern- 
ment because they proposed to sacrifice 
the interests of that great trade. But 
now they had got in office a Unionist 
Government in an unassailable position 
of power and in possession of an enor- 
mous surplus, and he begged to draw the 
attention of the great brewing interest 
of Ireland to the fact that this Govern- 
ment which floated into power on the 
beer of the brewers had deliberately 
abstained from giving relief to the 
brewers. What had the Government 
done with their surplus? He believed 
that no Government had ever faced the 
taxpayers of the country with a surplus 
so large as the present Government. At 
any rate, here was a Government in 
possession of a surplus which was not of 
their own creation, but which came to 
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them as a legacy from their predecessors 
through the working of that just and far 
reaching Measure, the Finance Act of 

1894, which they hated, but dared not 
destroy ; and yet with that enormous 
and unprecedented surplus they 
deliberately faced the taxpayers 
of the country without any pro- 
posal for the relief of taxation. 
Without appropriating more than one- 
half of the surplus it would have been 
possible to redress all the financial 
grievances of Ireland, But the Govern- 
ment actually had the audacity to face 
the country with a surplus of 6} millions 
and without any proposals for remission 
of taxation. That surplus had in part 
been handed over to the lanalords, but 
by far the greater proportion had been 
seized upon to meet the enormous and 
insatiable demands for armaments. This 
system of monstrous and bloated expen- 
diture on armaments was unfortunately 
in the ascendancy in England now ; but 
he should continue to protest against it ; 
and the time would come when a great 
reaction would set in. 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
said that he wished to pay his tribute 
to the lucidity with which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
plained his Budget. He should have 
thought nobody could have misunder- 
stood that statement, but the hon. 
Member for East Mayo had evidently 
done so. The hon. Member spoke of a 
surplus of 6} millions, while the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer explained that 
the surplus at his disposal was 
£1,715,000. 

Mr. DILLON : I was speaking of the 
surplus of last year. 

*Mr. COHEN said that that surplus 
was absolutely beyond the control 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed adherence to the principle 
heretofore the law of the land that the 
surplus of a past year should be applied 
to the reduction of the funded debt of 
the country. He shared the hope that 
that practice would not readily be 
departed from. He himself did not 
distinguish between the old and the new 
sinking fund. Both were equally applic- 
able to the extinction of debt. He did 
not deplore the expenditure on the Naval 
defences of the country ; but he believed 
this expenditure would remain normal 
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for a great number of years ; and it ought 
to be met out of the money raised 
within the year, and not out of such 
haphazard sources as a surplus in a time 
of prosperity, which, by law, was 
appropriated to the extinction of debt, 
and by which alone debt could be ex- 
tinguished. As to the extremely 
important subject of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, he had thought till that 
day that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was disposed to make too light of the 
serious consequences to the taxpayers and 
to the Exchequer from the altered condi- 
tion of the money market. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention had been 
called to the gradually diminishing 
margin and growing deficit resulting 
from the falling-off in the income and 
resources of the Post Office Savings 
Banks to meet their interest. Not only 
that, there was a source of considerable 
danger and loss resulting from the high 
price of Consols. On the 10th February 
hecalled the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion tu the fact that the law provided—to 
meet depreciation in the price of the Funds 
—only a grossly inadequate sum of 
5 per cent. on the excess of the yield 
of the assets over the liabilities. His 


Financial 


right hon. Friend informed the House 
that the deposits in the Savings Banks 


and Trustee Banks now amounted 
to the enormous total of 141 millions 
sterling. The provision for depreciation 
in the value of the stocks held by the 
Department against these savings 
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amounted to £200, just £2 per million. 
His right hon. Friend informed him that | 
he thought it was premature to inquire | 
into the question. In that he differed | 
from his right hon. Friend. He did not | 
regard the price of the Funds as in any 
way a test as to the provision to be| 
made for depreciation, except indeed he 
should say that the higher the price of 
Consols the greater the necessity for 
making provision against loss. And 
more, it was quite certain that, as the 
Commissioners could only invest in 
Government, stock and as they were 
obliged to invest at 109, 110, and 111, 
if, and when they were obliged to sell 
stock because of the withdrawal of a 
portion of the deposits, because there 
was a pressure in the money market at 
home, because there was some political 
disturbance on the Continent, or per- 





haps—which Heaven forfend !—even at 
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home, their paper margin—for it was all 
on paper—would at once disappear, and 
they would incur, in addition to the loss 
which was annually being incurred from 
the high rate of interest, a further loss 
on the price at which the Department 
invested the capital. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Monmouth 
rather threw in the teeth of the Minis- 
terial side of the House what he called 
the proper appropriation of the surplus 
inherited by Sir S. Northcote from the 
Government to which he succeeded. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that Sir 
S. Northcote remitted taxation, and that 
that was the proper way of dealing with 
a surplus. But that was precisely what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
doing ; he was appropriating it in relief 
of an industry with which he believed 
the House was most deeply sympathetic. 
With regard to the increased con- 
sumption of beer he did not, as the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested, 
regard it as an evidence of drunkenness 
that the people drank to the health of 
the Government and,. as_ regarded 
drinking, he had before him a return of 
the consumption of beer per head of the 
population for the last ten years, and it 
did not show that the consumption of 
barrels had varied very much between 
1890 and 1894. On the other hand tea 
had gone up, and it was an injustice to 
the population to attribute to them 
greater intoxication. There was less 
drunkenness, only the consumption was 
more widely distributed. He hoped his 
right hon. Friend would look carefully 
into the point about the Savings Banks. 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) regretted that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had given the Committee 
no intimation of any provision for the 
superannuation of teachers. In dis- 
posing of a million of his surplus to 
relieve the agricultural interest, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
was giving it to a purpose which would 
raise considerable dispute in the House; 
but if a portion of the money had been 
devoted to the purpose he recommended 
he believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be supported by both sides 
of the House. Earlier in the Session 
he asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government intended to 
introduce a Bill for the superannuation 
of teachers. He was told that it was 
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the wish of the Government to introduce 
such a Bill this Session. He hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
make provision for carrying into effect 
the desire of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) 
expressed to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer his warmest thanks for what was 
intended to be done in relief of agri- 
culture. He regretted that from the 
other side of the House some remarks 
had been made which showed little 
sympathy with the agricultural interest. 
Hon Members could not know the straits 
to which agriculturists had been reduced 
in Norfolk and East Anglia, nor could 
they apparently realise the present posi- 
tion of affairs. The relief that had been 
asked for had been supported by all the 
Chambers of Agriculture in the country, 
the majority of which were composed of 
farmers ; and it had been asked for also 
by the labourers in the rural districts. 
It was no mere relief proposal for the 
landlords. It was really whether agri- 
culture in many districts could go on at 
all. Most of the landlords were in the 


last straits at the present time; they 


had been obliged to leave their homes 
[ironical laughter |, and the villagers and 
the labourers in the district regretted 
the circumstance as acutely as anyone 
could do. Land must go out of cultiva- 
tion in East Anglia, and if it did what 
would be the position of the farmers 
and labourers? If the relief was not 
given many additional labourers would 
have to leave the rural districts and flock 
into the towns, thereby increasing the 
burdens of the ratepayers there. Some- 
hon. Members spoke of landlords in a 
disparaging way ; but a great deal of the 
land in this country did not belong to 
private individuals at all. He was a 
Governor of Guy’s Hospital. Twenty 
years ago that hospital had landed pro- 
perty worth £50,000 a year, and all this 
money was spent in carrying out a great 
work for the benefit of the poor. The 
income of the hospital body to-day was 
£20,000a year ; and thus the poor suffered 
from the distressed position of the landed 
interest. He was glad that his right 
hon. Friend had brought the question of 
savings banks forward, because it was 
one that could not but cause consider- 
able anxiety. Looking at the question 
from a business point of view he saw a 
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sum of £149,000,000; and with this 
amount of deposit how was the State to 
carry on its business of buying Consols 
to-day at 111, and being liable at very 
short notice to be heavily called upon 
for they knew not how large an amount. 
Times of panic, external or internal 
difficulty might give rise to a heavy 
demand ; and he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would take into considera- 
tion whether the whole system of carry- 
ing on the savings banks did not require 
some alteration. He agreed with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that they 
could not carry on the business at a 
heavy loss. He was prepared to incur 
some loss in order to encourage thrift 
among the working people if need be; 
but the state of the money market would 
soon be such that 2 per cent. would be 
difficult to obtain by the savings banks. 
It was, therefore, important to consider 
how £200,000,000 were to be invested 
and kept in such a way that a sudden 
drain or demand could be met without 
a tremendous sacrifice of securities. 
He was glad that his right hon. Friend 
had suggested that the Death Duties 
were open to revision, and he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
find it possible to exempt insurances 
effected for the express purpose of paying 
these duties from aggregation with 
the rest of a deceased person’s property. 
It was hard when a man, whether rich 
or poor, insured his life in order to 
provide for the payment of his Death 
Duties, and ear-marked the policy 
for that purpose, that the amount for 
which he was insured should be added to 
his other property which must thus be 
brought within a higher grade, with the 
result that the duty payable would be 
larger. When asked to agree to this 
exemption the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said it would be impossible 
to make a distinction between different 
kinds of savings, between money invested 
in Consols or other securities and money 
payable on a life assurance. To meet 
that objection he might point out that the 
Government had already assented to the 
principle that life assurance ought to be 
encouraged by allowing a rebate of In- 
come Tax on premiums paid for life 
assurance. He wished also to suggest 
that libraries should be given the 
same exemption as art collections were 
to have. There were many private 
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libraries, which it was very important to 
keep together. In conclusion he wished 
to say that he believed that the line the 
Government were taking in connection 
with agriculture would be exceedingly 
popular in the country. In Norfolk cer- 
tainly the inhabitants of the towns would | 
rejoice to hear that something was to be | 
done to improve the condition of the| 
greatest of all our industries, for they 
knew that the unemployed labourers of 
rural districts were being driven into the 
towns, and they knew also that the more 
agriculture flourished the better every | 
trade in the country flourished. 

*Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER ( York, | 
W.R., Spen Valley) said the hon. | 
Member had referred to the straits in| 
which the landlords and the agricultural | 
interests were placed. 

Mr. HOARE: I said landlords, far- 
mers, and labourers. 


*Mr. WHITTAKER: Yes, but the| 


hon. Member specially referred to the 
great straits the landlords were in. 
[Ministerial eries of “No, no!”|] He 
did not understand hon. Members to 
contend that the landlords were not in 
great straits—and he himself believed 
He was going to point out 


they were. 
that in the hon. Member’s view this pro- 
posal would not give relief to the land- 


lords, while he and those around him 
believed that it would relieve the land- 
lords and that it was part of the policy 
of taxing the manufacturing districts of 
this country for the purpose of enabling 
the landlords to obtain their rents. He 
gathered from the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
position of the landlords was not quite 
so bad as had been represented in some 
quarters. They had been told, for 
example, that the Death Duties on 22 
millions out of 25 millions in respect of 
realty were put down in a lump sum, 
although they might have been spread 
over a considerable period of time. As 
to the agricultural labourer he ventured 
to suggest that a free breakfast table 
would give him far more relief than the 
proposed reduction of rates. But he 
rose especially to call attention to the 
rate of interest on deposits in the Post 
Office Savings Bank, He felt that the 
high rate of interest on those deposits, 
and the large amount of deposits which 
that high rate attracted, resulting as it 
did in the purchase by the Government 


Mr. Samuel Hoare. 
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of a large amount of Consols, increased 
the price of Consols, arid increased it 
when, in order to reduce the National 
Debt, the Government were in other 
directions also purchasers of Consols, 
That it seemed to him raised a very 
| Serious question. It could not be doubted 
| that the interest paid was far too high. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
they could only now invest to realise 
slightly less than 24 per cent. But on 
Consols they could not get 24 per cent. 
| If they made allowance for the reduction 
in the rate of interest in 1903, and for 
| the redemption of the debt at par in 
1923, it would be found that. the present 
| rate did not exceed 2,'5 per cent. Then 
| the working expenses of the Savings 
Bank Department were from 8s. 6d. to 
| 9s. per cent., so that the net return was 
| only about 32s, 6d. or 33s., and ,yet on 
‘that basis they paid depositors £2 10s. 
per cent. That was a very unsound and 
dangerous policy. It was true that the 
account showed a surplus, but that was 
purely a paper surplus, obtained by 
taking Consols at their market value to- 
day. But those Consols would be paid 
off at par in 1923, and that represented 
a very serious loss, and ii, by the high 
rate of interest, they continued to attract 
deposits at the same rate that they were 
being attracted at now, the loss must be 
very serious when the redemption took 
place. The large London Banks put 
Consols in their balance sheets at 90; 
and the Government ought to put them 
at no more than 100, the price at which 
they would be redeemed. The large pur- 
chases which for redemption purposes 
the Government had necessarily to make, 
as |well as the purchases of the Postal 
Department were continually sending up 
the price of Consols. It was very satis- 
factory to our pride to see Consols at 
111, but it was a rather expensive luxury 
to the nation. The Government were 
now by their policy really forcing up the 
price against themselves. He was afraid 
that the high price which had to be paid 
for Consols for debt redemption might 
soon raise an outcry against the debt 
redemption itselfi—which in his judgment 
would be a very serious evil. He was 
strongly of opinion that the Government 
should lower the interest on deposits in 
the Post Office Savings Banks, and lower 
it very substantially indeed. Such a 
step might cause withdrawals and 
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might depress the value of Con- 
sols, and thus place the Government 
in a little difficulty. He did not 
think it would do more than check the 
continual rise, but even if it did, the 
longer such an operation was put off the 
greater would be the difficulties, because 
until it was done Consols would continue 
to advance in price. No one could tell 
what might happen in time of war or 
distress. Consols might fall to 95 or 
even to 90, and if they did, the balance- 
sheet of the Government would look 
very curious. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred with satisfaction to 
the fact that the amount of the unfunded 
debt had been very materially reduced ; 
but the liability on Post Office deposits 
was a very large unfunded debt which 
the Government owed. He understood 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to state that when he was in office, a 
Departmental Committee was appointed, 
and he gathered from that that the 
Treasury was fully alive to the difficulty 
and danger. He hoped the present 
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he came to know a little more about regi- 
mental life, he found that the man he 
abused in the day of his ignorance was 
really his best friend. No doubt asome- 
what similar experience was awaiting the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and with his 
increasing knowledge there would be a 
diminution of his disparaging remarks 
with regard to landowners. In reply to 
the remarks upon agriculture which had 
been made by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, who led some portion of the Irish 
Nationalist Party during this Session— 
[Mr. Ditton : “The whole ”|—the hon. 
Member said that he led the whole of 
the Nationalist Party, and, therefore, he 
congratulated him upon a position in that 
House which he had ‘not been able to 
assume in Ireland. The hon. Member 
had spoken disparagingly of the agricul- 
tural provisions of the Budget as far as 
they affected the Irish agriculturist. 
He could not understand how the hon. 
Gentleman could assume such a position 
as that. The hon Gentleman spoke of 
agricultural depression in Ireland as 


Chancellor would face the problem soon | being far worse than in England. The 
and would deal with it. The suggestion|hon. Member knew very little about 


merely to limit the amount which could |agriculture in England, but he himself 


be deposited at one time did not meet | did know something about agriculture 
the case. The rate of interest should be | both in England and in Ireland, and he 
reduced, so as to put the whole matter | thought that the Irish agriculturist had 
on a sound and businesslike footing. | considerably the best of the bargain as 
Any other proposal would merely touch | matters stood at the present moment. 
the fringe of the question. |But going beyond that he knew that 

Cot. KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- | there was a great deal more land in Ire- 
shire, Newport) said, that at |the risk | land that was valuable from an agricul- 


of being monotonous, he must join in the 
chorus of gratitude to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the way in which he 
had treated the agricultural interest. 


tural view than there was in England, if 
the land in both cases were properly and 
zealously managed. Only the other day 
a Measure had been introduced into that 


His reason for rising was not only that, | House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
but also to answer to the best of| President of the Board of Agriculture, 
his ability one or two speeches that had | which would operate more beneficially in 
been made from the other sideof the House. | favour of agriculture in Ireland than 


The speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, naturally divided 
itself into two parts. The one relating to 
the subject with which the hon. Gentle- 
man was familiar—namely, finance, and 
the other relating to agriculture, of which 
he knew little or nothing. The hon. 
Gentleman prefaced his speech by one or 
two disparaging remarks with regard to 
landowners, and his observations re- 
minded him of the view usually taken by 
an ignorant recruit when he first joined 
his regiment, which was that the colonel 
was his worst enemy. When, however, 
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in England. Certainly, therefore, it 
was a peculiar position for the hon. 
Gentleman to take up when he 
opposed the Budget on the ground that 
Trish agricultural interests would not be 
benefited by it. The hon. Gentleman had 








entered a protest against the proposed 
Naval expenditure which hon. Members 
jon the Government side of the House 
| were not likely to forget, because if the 
|hon. Gentleman were serious in what he 
| had said he must be taken as inveighing 
against Measures which were proposed 
to be taken for the protection of the 
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interests of the Empire. Of course the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman upon 
that point were merely intended for 
platform consumption and to amuse the 
Irish people. The hon. Gentleman had 
asked what had been done with the 
surplus, a full share of which he 
demanded should go to Ireland. If he 
rightly understood the proposals of the 
right hon Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Ireland would get her 
full share of the surplus for her agri- 
culture as compared with that which 
would go to English agriculture. The 
hon. Gentleman went on tosay, with the 
usual sneer, that the present Government 
was benefiting by the action of their 
predecessors. When taunts of that kind 
were levelled at hon. Members sitting on 
the Government side of the House, it 
was only fair to remind hon. Members 
opposite that the foundations of the 
surplus appeared to have been laid when 
the last Conservative Government ceased 
to hold office. He did not put that 
forward as a valuable argument by any 
means, but at all events it was a per- 
fectly fair retort to the remarks of the 
hon Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman 


having asked what had been done with 
the surplus proceeded to echo the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to 
complain that no remission of taxation 
had been made in favour of the working 


classes under the provisions of the 
Budget. If any hon. Gentleman ventured 
to make such an assertion he would take 
him down into the rural districts and ask 
him to repeat that charge in the face of the 
agricultural labourers. The fact was that 
the proposals of the Budget would benefit 
in the first degree the labouring classes. 
He should have thought that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would have known that it 
was a mistake to think that they could 
play upon the ignorance of the working 
classes. His hon. Friend had referred 
to the case of Guy’s Hospital, and shown 
how clearly, in cases such as that, his 
proposal would work directly for the 
benefit of the working classes. Hon. 
Members opposite seemed to have for- 
gotten the existence of the Friendly 
Societies, which were large owners, in 
the aggregate, of property that would be 
affected and benefited by the suggestions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A 
very foolish attempt was being made to 


Colonel Kenyon Slaney. 
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make a split between borough.and rural 
constituencies, and it might perfectly 
well be that the larger cities and towns 
would not benefit directly from the pro- 
positions of this Budget—{ Opposition 
cheers|—but when hon. Members oppo- 
site had secured a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who was able in any one Budget . 
to touch the interests of every class in 
the country they would have produced 
a sort of financial archangel which they 
had not begun to breed at present. There 
were, at all events, large boroughs whose 
interests depended on the fortunes of the 
agricultural districts round them, and 
they were very directly interested in the 
propositions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
There were, of course, industrial com. 
munities whom these Measures would not 
affect, but the great bulk of our rural 
boroughs would be affected beneficially 
by the suggestions which the right hon. 
Gentleman had laid before them. He 
maintained that the interests of Irish 
and English agriculture could not be 
divorced, and therefore protested against 
Irish Members opposing this Budget, 
when it was universally approved by the 
agricultural interest in Great Britain. 
Me. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might no tbe the most eloquent speaker in 
that House, but there was no Member 
who was a more thorough Parliamen- 
tary man, or who had a more complete 
mastery of what the House of Commons 
liked. They had listened to a state- 
ment which was an admirable and perfect 
one from a Parliamentary point of view 
—{‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—and he doubted if 
they had ever listened to a more lucid 
explanation of a complicated subject. 
When the right hon. Gentleman referred 
in grave language to a crisis which we 
were approaching, when there would be 
an increase of expenditure, and when 
we might reach the limits of direct taxa- 
tion, he had wondered whether that was 
prophetic, and could not help thinking 
of a remarkable speech which was made 
by a colleague of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s the other day upon an Imperi 
Zollverein. If they ever came face to 
face with that crisis, and if there was 4 
question of departing from principles 
which had become the tradition of all 
Parliaments of the last half-century, he 
hoped they would then have the assist- 
ance of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
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could not help thinking, notwithstand- 
ing what the right hon. Gentleman said 
about the extreme desirability of not 
embarking on new forms of expenditure, 
that his practice was not quite equal to 
his precept, for he proceeded to inform 
them that Her Majesty’s Government 
were about to embark upon a wholly 
new expenditure of £2,500,000 — 
£500,000 differential bounty to Volun- 
tary schools, and £2,000,000, one in the 
current year, and £2,000,000 every year 
afterwards—in the form of subsidies in 
the relief of rates. No one could realise 
more keenly than he did the pressure felt 
by the agricultural or landed interest ; 
they all sympathised with the difficulty 
in which it was placed ; but there might 
be other industries equally oppressed ; 
and one could not help thinking it rather 
rash to embark on this new expenditure 
in relief of that industry, because it was 
evident that that £2,000,000 would not 
be forthcoming out of existing sources of 
revenue, at all events, if our expenditure 
kept up to the level now reached. The 
great fight would be over the grants for 
Voluntary schools and in aid of rates ; 
the rest of the Budget did not raise any 
questions of principle. As to the Death 
Duties, the new proposals did not amount 
tomuch ; and he was not quite sure he 
accurately apprehended the fourth of 
these. In the case of works of art and 
other objects of national interest, which 
he trusted would include valuable 
libraries, it was proposed that Estate 
Duty should be paid upon them only 
when and so soon as there came into 
existence a person capable of disposing 
of them, or who actually did sell these 
objects, and that they would not be sub- 
ject to aggregation. But suppose the case 
of a man who took advantage of this 
rule to declare that his pictures were not 
to be sold until two or three years after 
his death. In that case there might be 
a sale, and duty be paid on the amount 
realised, but the estate would have 
escaped aggregation in respect of the pic- 
tures. That would be making use of 
the rule to escape the payment of full 
duty. [The -CHancetLor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER: ‘*That would not be so.’’] 
Of course it was impossible to discuss the 
matter without the text of the Bill. 
He was glad the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had recognised the great financial 


value of the new system which came 
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into operation under the Act of 1894, 
and he was glad to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for propounding sound and 
admirable financial views, not only to- 
night, but also on previous occasions. 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that 
while he concurred in what had been 
said on both sides of the House in refer- 
ence to the clearness and ability of the 
financial statement, he regretted he could 
not agree with what had been said as_ to 
the fairness of the new proposals. They 
were inequitable, and, indeed, this might 
well be described as a landlord’s Budget. 
It proposed to give thelandlords £100, 000 
directly through the Land Tax, and in- 
directly £975,000 through the reduction 
of local rates ; and this was going to be 
done on the lines laid down by the Pro- 
bate Duty Grants. He protested against 
this, and appealed to the sense of fair- 
ness of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site because he had always been one of 
the fairest men. His predecessor, when 
he first began the system, introduced a 
clause by which one half of the Probate 
and Licence Duty would be paid over to 
each county, to be used by the County 
Councils. But immediately afterwards 
the Scotch people, having used their 
money not to reduce local taxation, but 
to have free education, a demand 
arose for free education in England, and 
it was granted, not from the Probate 
Duty or the Property Duty alone, be- 
cause, as far as the terms went, England 
paid more for property and less in direct 
taxation than any other part of the 
United Kingdom ; but there was to be 
a grant of 10s. for every child that went 
to school. The present Government 
were treating England, Scotland, and 
Ireland alike, and giving 10s. per head 
per child. With regard to Ireland the 
hon. Member for East Mayo was correct 
in saying Ireland had more agriculture 
and less commerce than England. Where 
was the market for Irish produce but in 
this country ? Where the boon proposed 
was wanted most it was least given. In 
Scotland the system was different from 
England. Until 50 years ago all the 
taxes in Scotland were paid by the land- 
lord. But by the Act of 1845 one half 
were to be paid by the occupier and the 
other by the landlord. By the Act of 
1888 the landord’s rates were consoli- 
dated. The Land Tax at the present 
time was fixed by an Act passed two 
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centuries ago. It was made perpetual at 
4s. in the pound on a valuation of two 
centuries ago. There were some poor 
agricultural parishes in which the rate, 
he believea, was even as high as 4s. in 
the pound upon the actual rental. In 
some parishes, again, it was ls. and 2s., 
and in others it was as low as 1-12th 
and 1-16th of a penny in the pound. 
They had parishes which had been poor 
but which, owing to mineral and indus- 
trial development had become rich, and 
which yet only paid 1-12th of a penny, 
whilst other parishes which were formerly 
centres of the wool-growing industries, 
but which had now become poor, were 
paying on a grossly unfair assessment, 
based upon their previous prosperity. 
As far as he understood it, the Govern- 
ment wanted to prevent this unfair 
assessment of poor and purely agricul- 
tural parishes, which were not to pay 
more than ls. in the pound upon the 
present or Income Tax valuation. Some- 
thing could be said for that, but why 
they should not make rich parishes pay 
in the same proportion he failed to see. 
Some rich parishes about London, un- 
affected by agricultural depression, where 
the Land Tax was a mere fiea-bite, and 
where the land rents were a hundred- 
fold greater than when this tax was 
imposed, were still only paying 1-12th 
of a penny in the pound. If they were 
going to lessen the tax in rural parishes 
because there had been depression in the 
value of land, why not increase it in 
urban parishes where there had been this 
great appreciation of value? In any 
change of this kind, the only thing to do 
was to make the Land Tax, like every 
other tax, payable upon the present 
valuation. As the Debate would termi- 
nate for that night at 12 o’clock, he did 
not intend to prevent the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer replying to the different 
speeches, but he would notify the right 
hon. Gentleman that when this question 
came to be dealt with, he would require 
to go much further than his proposals 
indicated in order to secure a fair taxa- 
tion of the land values in this country. 
He should be glad to see the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer so tackling the whole 
subject as to put the burden fairly on the 
agriculturists on the one hand, and on 
the great town landlords on the other. 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER, who was received with 


Dr. Clark. 
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cheers on rising to reply, said : I really 
feel I owe a debt of gratitude to hon, 
Members on both sides of the House 
for the far too kind and flattering ob- 
servations made with respect to my 
financial statement. I have no greater 
wish than to discharge such work as I 
have to do in a way that will commend 
it to both sides of the House, and I 
am really very deeply grateful for what 
has been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite and by many hon. Mem- 
bers who subsequently followed him. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] There have been 
many suggestions made in the course of 
this Debate to-night which I will care- 
fully bear in mind, particularly upon 
the question of the Savings Banks 
deposits. This matter has been referred 
to by the hon. and learned Member for 
Islington—to whom the country is 
greatly indebted for the care and 
trouble he has taken in regard to 
Savings Banks—and also by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. I wish to 
say that I never intended to lower the 
limit of the Savings Banks deposits, but 
the point I wished to press upon the 
House had relation to the question of 
the amount of interest we were paying, 
and especially with regard to deposits 
above a certain amount. It is not 
necessary to go further into this matter 
until I am able to make some proposals 
to the House. I think that the 
general Debate has turned upon the 
question of the grant we propose to make 
out of the proceeds of the Estate Duty 
on personalty, amounting -in the current 
year to £975,000, in aid of agriculture. 
That grant will be proposed to be allo- 
cated in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
according to Bills which will be presented 
to the House by my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, by the Lord Advocate, and 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Complaint has been made that this is a 
mere question of the position of the land- 
lords. I think it has been shown in the 
course of the Debate that it is not now in 
the distressed districts of England a ques- 
tion of the position of the landlords at all. 
The real question is whether the agricul- 
tural labourers, at any rate in the south 
and east of England, are any longer to 
find employment in the cultivation of 
the land. [‘ Hear, hear!”} I do not 
want at all to argue the question to-night, 
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because it really does not arise at the 
present moment ; nor do I touch on the 
other question that has been raised— 
whether the proportions of 80,11, and 9, 
in which it is proposed that this grant 
shall be allocated to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, are fair to Ireland and Scot- 
land, or are not fair. I should say that 
they were advantageous to Scotland and 
to Ireland rather than otherwise, because 
itis my belief that agricultural depression 
has been far greater in England than it! 
has been in either of those countries, but | 
that is a matter for further consideration | 
when we come to deal with the grants. | 
What I would ask the Committee now is | 
whether we might not be allowed to take, | 
at any rate, some of the Resolutions, | 
none of which deal with this controverted 
question or with the question of the 
land Tax, and thus to make some pro- 
gress with our work this evening—{ “Hear, 
hear !””|—the Resolutions relating to the 
duty on tea, the duty on beer, a slight 
alteration in the Stamp Acts, relating to 
companies, by which it is proposed to 
make companies certified by the Board 
of Trade or by an Order in Council pay 
the same stamp duty as ordinary limited 
liability companies, the Resolution relat- 
ing to the Income-tax, and the general 
Resolution relating to the Inland Revenue. 
If there is any desire on the part of the 
Committee for further Debate before the 
Resolutions are passed and leave is given 
to introduce the Budget Bill, of course 
we must provide another occasion. I 
would venture to suggest that, if there 
be no such desire, we might now be 
allowed to take the Resolutions, and 
then I should be able to bring in the Bill. 
If it is desired to reserve any Resolution 
for discussion, perhaps the Income-tax 
Resolution might be reserved and dis- 
cussed on a future occasion. [* Hear, 
hear |” 
*Sir W. HARCOURT: I think that 
what the right hon. Gentleman proposes is 
reasonable. The tea and beer Resolu- 
tions and the other minor Resolutions 
might be taken to-night. It has always 
been usual to reserve one Resolution, at 
least, on the Budget night, and I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman reserves 
the Income-tax Resolution. That would 
be a very proper arrangement. 

Mr. LOUGH supposed the right hon. 
Gentleman would give them that other 
opportunity for discussion. 
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*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Oh, yes. I understand my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House will let the discussion be taken 
on Thursday, but he will state that. 

Dr. TANNER said that more money 
was to be spent on Scotland in connection 
with the agricultural interest than was 
to be spent on Ireland. That was 
manifestly unfair. 


TEA. 
1. Resolved :— 


‘That the Duty of Customs now payable on 
Tea shall continue to be charged, levied, and 
paid on and after the first day of August, One 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, until 
the first day of August, One thousand eight 

undred and ninety-seven, on the importation 
thereof into Great Britain or Ireland (that is to 
say) :— 
=a 
—(Mr. Chancellor 


” 


the pound Four Perce. 
of the Exchequer.)” 


CUSTOMS DUTY ON 
2. Resolved :— 


‘* That, in addition to the Duties of Customs 
payable on and after the first day of July, One 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, on Beer 
imported into Great Britain and Ireland, there 
shall be charged, levied, and paid on and after 
that day the Duties following (that is to say) :— 

In the case of Beer called or similar to Mum, 
Spruce, Black Beer, or Berlin White Beer— 


& s. 
For every thirty-six gallons where 
the worts thereof are or were 
before fermentation of a specific 
gravity— 
Not exceeding one thousand two 
hundred and fifteen degrees, a 
duty of ... aah nol ne 
Exceeding one thousand two 
hundred and fifteen degrees, a 
duty of ... wee as se 
In the case of every description of 
Beer other than that above specified— 
For every thirty-six gallons 
where the worts thereof were 
before fermentation of a specific 
gravity of one thousand and 
fifty-five degrees, aduty of ... 0 0 6 
and so in proportion for any difference in 
gravity.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


BEER. 


d. 


EXCISE DUTY ON 
3. Resolved :— 


“That in addition to the Duty of Excise 
payable on and after the first day of July, One 
thousand eight -hundred and ninety-six, in 
respect of Beer brewed in the United Kingdom, 
there shall be charged, levied, and paid on and 
after that day :— 


For every thirty-six gallons of worts of a 
specific gravity of one thousand and fifty-five 


BEER. 
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degrees, the duty of sixpence; and so in pro- 
portion for any difference in quantity or 
gravity.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again this 
day. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
Considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 :— 


Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid.), moved 
that progress be reported. 


Tue SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussE.L, Tyrone, 8.), appealed to the 
hon. Member not to persist in the 
motion, on the ground that the Bill was 
entirely non-contentious. The hon. 
Member for South Shields had an 
Amendment on the Paper in relation to 
it, but he had been satisfied with the 
arrangements made, and would not pro- 
ceed with it. Moreover, the Bill would 
be the means of saving the country 
many thousands a year, and he hoped 
the hon. Member for Cork would 
allow it to proceed. 

Dr. TANNER declined to withdraw 
his Motion. 

Committee report progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ( DETERMINA- 
TION OF DIFFERENCES) BILL. 


Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) BILL. 
Second reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES). 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
to-morrow. 


{COMMONS} 





[10th April]. 


SUPPLY (l0rx APRIL). 
Resolutions reported :— 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7, 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £536,607, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1897, for the 
expense of the Post Office Packet Service ’’—— 


*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) said, 
he desired to refer to an attack made 
upon him in his absence by the hon, 
Member for Battersea (Mr. Burns) in 
reference to the employment of Lascars 
and Seedee boys on British mail steamers, 
The hon. Member said he claimed his 
(Mr. Maclean’s) vote because of an elec- 
tion placard issued during the election at 
Cardiff, which pledged him, if returned, 
to endeavour to secure the employment 
of British sailors on British ships. He 
did not want to defend that placard, 
and all he now had to say was that the 
employment of so many foreign sailors in 
the British Mercantile Marine was a 
serious matter that ought to engage the 
attention of Parliament. But that was 
quite distinct from the question of the 
employment of Lascars on mail packets. 
He would not wish his bitterest enemy 
to undertake stoke-hole duty on Red Sea 
steamers. As to the employment of 
Lascars, the hon. Member for Battersea 
had quite misrepresented the case as 
regarded what he (Mr. Maclean) had said 
at Cardiff. The people of Cardiff did 
not judge him by a few election squibs 
on the walls, they had known him 
and his opinions on every question of 
foreign and domestic policy for 15 
years, and as regarded the question 
of the employment of Lascars, his 
record was perfectly clear and strong. 
This hare was first started by the hon. 
Member for Middlesbrough, who went to 
Cardiff and opened a campaign, attack- 
ing Lascars, and showing such col 
ignorance of the most elementary facts of 
the situation that he spoke of these 
sailors as foreigners, whom it was dis 
graceful to employ under the British flag. 
Indignant at that speech, he (Mr. 
MacLean) took the earliest opportunity 
of addressing a public meeting at Cardiff. 
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newspapers and afterwards in pamphlet 
form by the Conservative Association, 
and circulated by tens of thousands. 
That speech being made he was never 
asked any questions on the subject, and 
the electors of Cardiff accepted his views. 
It would have been disloyal to India to 
take any other view. He had made 
many voyages to India on steamers 
manned by Lascars. Those men did not 
approach in training and discipline the 
men of the British Navy, who were pro- 
bably the finest specimens of humanity 
the world could show ; but they were 
excellent sailors in point of discipline 
and capacity for doing their work, and 
he meant to say that ships navigated by 
Lascars were as well handled as most of 
the ships in the Mercantile Navy of 
England. These Lascars belonged to 
a seafaring race, who for centuries 


had been daring and skilful sailors. 
These men crossed the Indian Ocean and 
Red Sea long before England was heard 
of in India. England had taken posses- 
‘ sion of India, and were they to deny these 
men the right of earning their own 
living under the British flag? 


They 
were as much entitled as our own sailors 
were to do that. It would be a very 
shameful thing to prevent them doing so. 
What was suggested by the hon. Member 
for Battersea would be a very short- 
sighted policy. What would be the 
result of driving these men out of em- 
ployment? The Indian Government 
would be bound to protect its own people 
by subsidising steamers for the special 
service of the Indian Government, and 
employ Lascars, and thus we should 
lose the carrying trade which at present 
we enjoyed. He could not allow 
a slur to be cast on him on this 
question. He expressed his regret 
that any Member of that House 
should have brought forward these in- 
tolerant views against the people of 
India at the very time they were em- 
ploying Indian troops to fight their 
battles in Central Africa, and they hoped 
soon in the Soudan. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
he was not going to be led away by the 
excellent red herring of the hon, Gentle- 
man on whom he had thrown no slur. 
He had seen from his bedroom window, 
when at Cardiff, on an election placard 
issued by the then candidate now the 
Member, that the hon. Member was in 


{16 Apri 1896} 
The speech he made was published in the | 
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favour of “British labour on British 
ships.” He therefore claimed the hon. 
Member as in favour of the exclusion of 
Lascars. He did not think the hon. 
Member had strengthened his position by 
his qualified denial. He did not deny 
the authenticity of the placard, and he 
hoped he should not deny the authorship. 
[Mr. Maciean was understood to deny 
the authorship of the placard.] Out 
of our mercantile marine, supposed 
to number 200,000 men, there were, 
according to Lord Brassey, an undoubted 
authority on marine matters, not more 
than 55,000 British-born sailors. That 
must be a matter of serious concern to 
every one who had at heart the social 
condition of our sailor population, and 
must appeal also to every man who had 
any regard for the military and naval 
position of the country from a strategical 
point of view. The hon. Member for 
Cardiff said he would be sorry to see any 
countryman earning his living by stoking 
in the Red Sea. He challenged the hon. 
Member that, if he went down to Cardiff 
and at a mass meeting of sailors put 
to them the question whether they would 
prefer hanging about Cardiff waiting for 
ships to stoking in the Red Sea, he would 
find that the sailors, to their credit, would 
far prefer the latter. The hon. Member 
spoke about the fitness of the Lascars as 
seamen. He did not depreciate them. But 
he held that the average British sailor 
was the best man at sea in times of 
difficulty and danger. One of the most 
creditable things he ever heard of about 
the British boy was that the day after 
the Victoria went down he saw ten 
times the number of London boys outside 
the recruiting offices of the Royal Navy 
in Spring Gardens than he had ever seen 
before during his daily walks for eight 
years to Spring Gardens as a Member of 
the County Council. That showed that 
the spirit for the sea was reviving, and it 
was their duty to encourage it by 
providing places in ships for those boys. 
He believed that since Friday, when this 
subject was before the House, the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had inquired into 
the truth or otherwise of his allegations, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
unsatisfactory reply on that occasion 
was due to the fact that, as he had to 
do two men’s work in the House—to 
which he (Mr. Burns) objected on the 
principle of one man one job—he was 


‘ignorant of the facts. 
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Mr. HANBURY: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I was not ignorant 
of the facts at all. 

*Mr. BURNS said he was sorry, and 
he would now have to prove that the 
right hon. Gentleman was ignorant of 
the facts, which he had been under the 
impression was due to the circumstance 
that, as he was not directly connected 
with the Post Office, he was not well 
posted in the proportion of Lascars to 
British sailors employed by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company. It was 
not fair of that Company to employ 
nearly 7,000 Lascars in the vessels for 
which they were receiving a subsidy 
from the Government at the rate of 
£1,000 per day for the carrying of the 
mails, and that, apart from the Euro- 
pean officers, they should not have, 
side by side with those Lascars, 
a single British able seaman, or a 
single able seaman who was a stoker. 
That was a disproportionately large 
number of foreigners as compared to 
Englishmen ; but he was not asking to 
have the proportion reversed. He only 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury to 
promise a sympathetic consideration of 
the case. Mr. Williamson, of Liverpool, 
one of the best authorities on the mer- 
cantile marine, said that the chairman 
of the P. and O. Company told him 
that 5,000 British seamen were displaced 
in 1876 by foreigners; and everyone 
knew that it was simply because the 
British sailor had got out of hand. 
But that this unreliability now dis- 
appeared was shown by the fact that 
there were English seamen and stokers 
who had been continuously employed 
for five, ten and fifteen years on the 
White Star, Cunard, Orient, and other 
lines. He simply claimed that British 
sailors should have an equal and fair 
treatment. His case was a reasonable 
one, and he had rather under-estimated it. 
He claimed that it was not fair for us 
to add to our naval defence expenses, to 
be continually talking about the advan- 
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English sailor, but he objected tocapitalist 
steamships using the low wages of the 
Lascar, his ignorance and inability to 
combine, in order to deprive England of 
7,000 or 8,000 of the best reserve men she 
could possibly get, he objected to a com- 
pany subsidised by national money and 
employing a disproportionate number of 
foreigners and turning English sailors on 
to the streets. 

*Mr. LEWIS McIVER (Edin. 
burgh, W.) observed that the hon. 
Member for Battersea disclaimed any 
desire to wholly oust the Lascars, but 
in that case it became a question of 
how many were to be ousted in the 
interests of British seamen. It then 
became a question of degree and then a 
question of who was to settle the degree, 
and upon what principle it was to be 
settled. Ifit was to be a question of 
efficiency, who were better able to settle 
that question than those engaged in the 
trade? if it was a question of money, 
who ought more properly to settle it 
than those who had to pay the money! 
The Treasury and the Post Office had 
adopted and approved the present 
system, and had accepted a contract 
which was based upon that system. 
The hon. Member for Battersea then 
shifted his ground and contended in the 
alternative that if Lascars were to be 
employed on contract ships, they should 
come under the Fair Wage Resolution. 
That was a very interesting development, 
and an unexpected expansion of the 
theory of Fair Wage. By what 
standard was the fair wage to be judged ! 
Was the Lascar to be paid according to 
the standard of the British A.B., or by 
the Bombay standard? It was a dangerous 
proposition, because why should it not be 
extended to the Bombay millowner, who 
should be called upon to pay his men at 
the same rate of wages as the Lancashire 
millowner. He suggested that the sup- 
porters of the fair wage theory should be 
content with what they had got. Some 


|hon. Members might have inferred that 


tage of a Naval Reserve, to spend | the P. and O. Co. was a powerful corpora- 
millions of money in attracting men to/| tion, largely supported by Members of 


the Army and the Navy, and when these 
men had served their time, then we 
should deprive them of the opportunity 


reserve men by saying that Lascars and 
other foreigners should be employed to 
their exclusion. He did not want the 


the House, who had an interest in the 
Company, and that it had _ thus 


‘been able to secure a profitable con- 
of being more effective Army and Navy | tract, to the exclusion of competent 
| rivals. 
/more ludicrously inaccurate statement 
of the actual facts. The P. and O. Co. 
mantle of Protection thrown over. -the! 


He could not conceive 4 


had the contract because they alone, 
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in the estimation of the Department, 
were able to supply guarantees of 
efficiency and price. There was no 
shipping company in the country in a 

ition to replace it. The appeal 
on behalf of the British seaman had 
been unfairly twisted into an attack on 
acompany which had served the Post 
Office for a long series of years and 
had never lost a mail bag, which per- 
formed 24 millions of miles of mail con- 
tract every year, and which was at 
present the only company competent to 
fulfil the work. 

Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
said that originally there was an idea 
that some hon. Members wished to drive 
the Lascars out of this trade altogether ; 
but the discussion had cleared upthe point 
at least that this was not the intention 
of the hon. Member for Battersea. 
The only substantial question was how 
far the House of Commons’ Resolution 
touched a case of this kind, and he did 
not believe that it touched the case at all. 
It would be stretching the Resolution to 
an extreme point if they were to apply 


it to cases in which subsidies were given 
to railway companies or steam packet 
companies of this kind. The point as 
now raised by the hon. Member for 


Battersea was a very small one. It was 
merely a question of degree. The hon. 
Member based the claim for the employ- 
ment of more British seamen on these 
packets on two grounds, the first being 
that England paid a very large propor- 
tion of the subsidy. The other and far 
more important ground was that we 
ought to have upon these subsidised 
boats men who could be of use to us for 
naval purposes. He would bear these 
points in mind, and when the opportunity 
arose he would consider how far it would 
be possible to provide for the employ- 
ment of a few more British seamen on 
these ships. 

Dr. CLARK asked whether the 
Treasury would consider the advisability 
of modifying the existing contract with 
the P.and O. Company in the sense that 
had been indicated, or whether the 
change which his hon. Friend advocated 
would only be effected when the present 
contract terminated. From Brindisi to 
Bombay a Lascar was probably as effi- 
client a man as a British seaman, but 
between England and Brindisi the Lascar 
was not so useful a man, especially when 
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there was bad weather in the Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay. The P. and O. 
Company had also an Australian and 
China service, and on that service British 
sailors ought to be employed in greater 
numbers. If the Caledonia, to give an 
example, were wanted suddenly for the 
naval purposes of the country, a com- 
pletely new crew would have to be sup- 
plied for her, for none of her present 
crew were Royal Naval Reserve men. 
Almost all the crew were natives of 
India, the only white men employed 
on board the steamer being the 
officers, quartermasters and stewards. 
The P. and O. Company had also been 
transporting soldiers to India and 
Africa, and the steamers by which that 
work was done were also in the hands 
of Lascars. For such work they were 
not efficient. He wanted the Secretary 
to the Treasury to see, when the new 
contracts came in for China, India and 
Australia, that the conditions should be 
such that other companies would be 
able to compete, and not such as to give 
the P. and O. Company a monopoly. The 
Orient Company had now one half of 
the Australian service ; and if the India 
and China trade were put up separately, 
it would give a fair opening to other 
companies. He objected to such a large 
subsidy being paid to the P. and O. Com- 
pany, because he did not think that they 
required it. All the important corre- 
spondence between this country and 
India, and the colonies, was done by 
telegraph, and there were plenty of large 
steamers constantly running to India, 
China and Australia, which would take 
letters at a less rate. 

Mr. BURNS said that, in conse- 
quence of the sympathetic answer of the 
right hon, Gentleman, and the expression 
of his intention to communicate with 
the proper authorities, he did not pro- 
pose to put the House to the trouble of 
a Division, because he believed this 
would be made a Party question and the 
sailor would not benefit. 


Resolution agreed to.— 


*Mr. C. HARRISON (Plymouth) said, 
he desired to call attention to the in- 
equitable method pursued in the assess- 
ment and rating of Government property. 
Upon. the discussion of a Resolution on 
the subject in 1874, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer read a statement of the 
principles upon which Government 
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property was to be rated. These were that 
it was to bear its due share of local taxa- 
tion, and to contribute to local rates 
equally with other property, and that 
the valuation was to be, as far as possible, 
on the same principle that was applied 
to the valuation of private property. 
This undertaking had been inadequately 
earried out by the appointment of a 
Treasury Officer, on a comparatively 
small salary, to assess Government pro- 
perty and say what it should be rated 
at. Thus the assessment of forts, Custom 
houses, and the like, was settled by a 
Freasury Clerk in London, without local 
knowledge, and without examination of 
the circumstances of each case. This was 
a matter which largely affected Plymouth 
and Devonport. 

Mr. HANBURY, interposing, said, 
the hon. Member was referring to ancient 
history ; the whole system had been 
altered. 

*Mr. HARRISON continued, that the 
system had been made by Treasury 
Officials ; it was not made and worked 
under the ordinary law ; and the result 
to Plymouth was that the assessment 
was reduced a penny in the pound simply 
because an old sewer ran from the bar- 
racks into the Sound, and they did not 
make use of the borough sewers. In 
1875 Government property was assessed 
at £3,231 ; in 1895, at £3,898; and in 
1896 it was suddenly raised to £4,997, 
an increase of 40 per cent., without 
any extraordinary expenditure having 
been incurred by the borough. 
Either the estimate of 1896 was correct, 
in which case 40 per cent. had been 
under-assessed this year, or there must 
have been some great neglect with regard 
to the assessment. That being so, they 
found, when they came to examine what 
the increase had taken place upon, that 
the Post Office, which was assessed at 
£520 in 1895, without a single alteration 
er structural addition, had been raised to 
£600. Which system was right? If, 
instead of resorting to the valuation list 
of the Treasury in London, the ordinary 
system of assessment had been adopted, 
they would have had a totally altered, just, 
and proper system. That idea was per- 
fectly practical. The matter was thoroughly 
-investigated in 1873, and in the Bill 
introduced by Mr. Bruce, when Home 
Seeretary, and the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and which wasamended by 
the Committee upstairs, there was an 
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elaborate clause with regard to the 
rating of Government property, and the 
rating was to be ascertained by arbitra. 
tion under the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Acts in the ordinary way, and after 
the umpire had decided the valuation, it 
was to be put into the scheme, and 
brought to the House in the form of a 
public Order. Now there was no reason 
why the system proposed in this Bill 
should not be adopted, or some altera- 
tion made in the present antiquated 
system. If ordinary property in Ply- 
mouth was assessed, an appeal lay 
from the Assessment Committee to the 
local justices, and from them to the 
Recorder, and, if any principle of law 
arose it could be carried up to the 
highest Court in the Kingdom, and there 
was no reason why Government property 
should not be assessed on the same prin- 
ciple-as the rating of other property. 
He therefore urged that the present 
Resolution, and the Treasury Minute of 
1874, under which these Government 
assessments were made, should be 
amended, and some other principle 
adopted, so that Government property 
should be assessed on the same basis as 
was now applicable to all other property. 


Resolution agreed to. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £2,009,281, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
Working Expenses of the Post Office Telegraph 
Service.” 

3. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,701,036, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Inland Revenue Department.” 


Crass I. 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £281,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Customs, 
Inland Revenue, Post Office, and Post Office 
Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, includ- 
ing Furniture, Fuel, and sundry Miscellaneous 
Services.” 

5. * That a sum, not exceeding £132,000, be _ 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, in respect of 
Public Buildings in Great Britain, not provided 
for on other Votes.”’ 

6. “That a sum not exceeding £26,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
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in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for Expenditure in 
respect of Royal Palaces and Marlborough 
House.”’ 

7. ‘That a sum not exceeding £74,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


8. “That a sum not exceeding £23,900 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Houses of 
Parliament Buildings,’’— 


*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman, the 
First Commissioner of Works, would 
consider the advisability of extending 
the telegraph system to the smoking and 
dining rooms and the library. He also 
wished to know what was going to be 
done with regard to the statue of the 
late Mr. John Bright. 

*TuE FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) said, that the subject of 
the extension of the telegraph was under 
consideration. With regard to the 
statue of the late Mr. John Bright, the 
matter was not entirely within his juris- 
diction. There seemed to be a difference 
of opinion with regard to the merits of 
the statue, which some thought was 
hardly worthy of the gentleman it was 
supposed to represent. The statue had 
not yet been taken over by the Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. TANNER said that he desired 
to call attention to the defective ventila- 
tion of the House. None of the systems 
of ventilation had been carried out in 
their entirety. Some attempt at pro- 
perly ventilating the House had been 
made in consequence of a speech that he 
had made in 1885. It was then thought 
that the system in force in the Hétel 
Dieu in Paris should be adopted. If 
that were done it would be possible to 
pump the air through cotton wool, by 
which it would be deprived of all extra- 
neous matter. What he asked of the 
right hon. Gentleman was that the 
system that had been partly carried out 
in 1885, and that had been endorsed in 
1887, should be carried out in its 
entirety, or at all events something 
should be done to mitigate the evil of 
which he complained. The House was 
entitled to some definite expression of 
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opinion from the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject. 


Resolution agreed to. 


9. ‘That a sum, not exceeding £13,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Extension 
of the Admiralty Buildings.” 

10. “ That a sum, not exceeding £36,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for Expenditure in 
respect of Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, viz., 
County Courts, Metropolitan Police Courts, and 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland.’’ 

1l. “That a sum, not exceeding £20,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for Expenditure in 
respect of Art and Science Buildings, Great 
Britain.” 

12. “That a sum, not exceeding £19,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1897, for Expenditure 
in respect of Diplomatic and Consular Buildings, 
and for the maintenance of certain Cemeteries 
Abroad.” 

13. “ That a sum, not exceeding £140,210, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Survey of 
the United Kingdom, and for minor services 
connected therewith.” 

14. “That a sum, not exceeding £17,570, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1897, for construct- 
ing a new Harbour of Refuge at Peterhead.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

15. “That a sum, not exceeding £174,853, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 


‘| the 3lst day of March 1897, for Rates and Con- 


tributions in lieu of Rates, etc., in respect of 
Government Property, and for Rates on Houses 
occupied by Representatives of Foreign Powers, 
and for the Salaries and Expenses of the Rating 
of Government Property Department,”— 

*Lorpv HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) 
asked what was going to be done in the 
case of the borough of Greenwich ? 

Mr. HANBURY said that the noble 
Lord need not be afraid that the borough 
he represented would suffer in any way 
when the re-valuation took place. 


Resolution agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS (l4rn APRIL). 
Resolution reported :— 


“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
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year ending on the 31st day of March 1897, the 
sum cf £27,442,207 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
James William Lowther, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Hanbury. 

CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 2) BILL. 

“To apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the service of the year ending on the thirty- 
first day of March One thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven.” 

Presented accordingly, and read the 
First time; to be read a Second time 
To-morrow. ’ 


Law Agents 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL.—[u.t.] 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
llth May. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS (WATER SUPPLY 
FACILITIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 30th April. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday 27th 
April. 


{COMMONS} 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (QUALIFICATION 
OF VOTERS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause I. :-- 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


JURORS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS (IRELAND) BILL 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL, 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


HOUSES IN TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 
PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


{INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND 


INCORPORATED BUILDING SOCIETIES 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till To 
morrow. 

And, it being after One of the clock, 
Mr. Speaker adjourned the House with- 
out question put. 


Adjourned at Ten minutes 
after One o'clock. 


Che Aforrnhor. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 17th April 1896. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER. 


Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, under the Metro- 
politan Police Act 1886, relating to 
lands in the parishes of St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, and All Saints, 
Poplar, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Jesse Collings and Secretary Sir 
Matthew White Ridley; presented 
accordingly, and Read 1°; Referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills and to be printed.—{ Bill 179.] 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS, 


*Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the 
House that he had received from the 
Judges appointed to try the several 
Election Petitions, the following Certifi- 
cate and Report relating to the Election 
for the St. George’s Division of the 
Borough of the Tower Hamlets :— 


The: Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, 
and 


The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Acts, 1883, and 1895. 


To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


We, the Honourable Sir Charles Edward 
Pollock, Knight, Baron of the Exchequer, and 
the Honourable Sir Gainsford Bruce, Knight, 
Judges of the High Court of Justice, and two of 
the Judges for the time being for the trial of 
Election Petitions in England, do hereby, in 
pursuance of the said Acts, certify that upon the 
13th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 
22nd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th days 
of February, and upon the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 2ist, 28rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 
30th, and 3lst days of March, and upon the Ist 
and 14th days of April 1896, we duly held a Court 
in the Royal Courts of Justice, London, and did 
try the Election Petition for the St. George 
Division of the Borough of the Tower Hamlets 
between John Williams Benn, Petitioner, and 
Harry Hananel Marks, Respondent, and that, 
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at the conclusion of the said trial, we determined 
that the said Harry Hananel Marks, being the 
Member whose Election and return were com- 
plained of, was duly elected and returned, and 
that his Election was not void. 


And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
and illegal practices having been committed at 
the said Election for the St. George Division of 
the Borough of the Tower Hamlets, we, in 
further pursuance of the said Acts, report as 
follows :— 


(a.) That no corrupt or illegal practice was 
proved to have been committed by or with 
the knowledge and consent of the said Harry 
Hananel Marks, and also that the said Harry 
Hananel Marks has not been guilty by his 
agents of any corrupt or illegal practice ; 

(b.) That the said John Williams Benn was 
proved guilty of illegal practices in having made 
payment, for the purpose of promoting and 
procuring his election at the said Election, 
on account of banners; and also on the 
ground that certain election expenses were 
omitted from the Return of Expenses remitted 
to the Returning Officer in contravention of 
the provisions of Section 33 of The Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices Prevention Act 1883, 
and without such authorised excuse as in such 
Act mentioned. 


And we further report :— 


(c.) That, save as aforesaid, no corrupt or 
illegal practice was proved to have been com- 
mitted by or with the knowledge or consent 
of any Candidate at the said Election. 


We have given a Certificate of Indemnity to 
the said John Williams Benn. 
And we also report :— 

(d.) That there is no reason to believe that 
corrupt or illegal practices have extensively 
prevailed at the Election for the St. George 
Division of the Borough of the Tower Ham- 
lets, to which the said Petition relates. 

Dated this 16th day of April 1896. 
C. E. Pottocx. 
GatnsrorD Bruce, 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u..] 


Read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Wednesday, 29th 
April, and to printed.—{ Bill 180.] 


LIBEL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Tues- 
day next till Tuesday, 5th May. 
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QUESTIONS. 


RECRUITMENT FOR CONGO STATE. 
*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg toask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(1) whether, by a Dispatch annexed 
to and published with the Agreement 
between Great Britain and King Leo- 
pold, Soverign of the Congo State, pre- 
sented to Parliament in “ Africa, No. 
4, of 1894,” and also in the Treaty 
Series, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the late Administration under- 
took to recommend to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies that facilities 
should be given for recruitment in the 
British Colonies on the West Coast of 
Africa, in order to facilitate the prompt 
and complete occupation by His Majesty 
King Leopold II. of the territories in the 
western basin of the Nile, known as the 
western watershed of the Nile, com- 


prised in the leases from Great Britain 
to King Leopold, being the territories 
running from Lake Albert, near Wadelai, 


northwards to the 10th parallel of north 
latitude, and north-east to the intersection 
of that parallel with the 25th meridian east 
of Greenwich; (2) whether, since the 
Congo State withdrew at the suggestion 
of France from occupation of by far the 
greater portion of these territories in the 
British sphere, and withdrew in fact 
from the whole of them, the recruitment 
facilities have continued to be given, 
and whether any other purposes have 
been specified ; (3) whether the forces now 
serving on the Welle were so recruited ; 
and, (4) whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are satisfied that recruits drawn 
from the British West Coast Colonies 


have been well treated by the officials of | 


the Congo State ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): The Dispatch of May 12th 1894, 
referred to conveys an assurance of the 
character mentioned in the first para- 
graph, though its terms have not been 
fully or textually quoted by the right 
hon. Baronet. In view of the altered 
conditions no recommendation was made 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; 
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and consequently no recruitment has 
resulted from the Dispatch. The Ques. 
tion in the concluding paragraph was 
answered in the negative by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies on the 
12th of March. 


GLEBE TENANTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.); I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if he is 
aware that the glebe tenants purchased 
their holdings under the Irish Church 
Disestablishment Act at about 23 years’ 
purchase of the then rents, which in- 
cluded their own improvements and 
tenant right ; and (2) whether, as many 
of these tenants, owing to the high 
instalments which they have to pay and 
to the low price of farm produce, are 
now quite unable to fulfil their contract 
with the State, he will introduce some 
provision into the Land Bill with a view 
to redress their grievances in common 
with the rest of the tenants of Ireland! 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba rover, 
Leeds, Central): The first paragraph 
appears to state the fact with substantial 
accuracy. For further information in 
the matter I would refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to page 5 of the Report of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Commission 
for the year 1876, and to page 15 of 
the same Commission for the period 
1869 to 18&0, both of which Reports 
have been presented to Parliament. As 
to the second paragraph, the Bill con- 
tains a provision extending to purchasers 
under the Church Act the advantages 
which, when introducing the Bill, I 
explained it was proposed to confer on 
all purchasers under the Land Purchase 
Acts. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office, whether he is prepared 
to consider further medical evidence in 
the cases of John Hynes and Joseph 
Demston, both of whom were discharged 
from the Army, the former after ten 
years’ service, and the latter six years, 
without a pension ; or will he direct 
medical examination of these men by 
the military surgeon in Longford Military 
Station ? 
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Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THR WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. 
PowELL- WILLIAMS, Birmingham, 8.): In 
order to entitle them to further con- 
sideration the men referred to in the 
Question of the hon. Member would 
have to show that the physical disability 
from which they now suffer was caused 
by military service. Any further 
medical or other evidence tending to 
sustain that view will be carefully 
examined and weighed by the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, whose 
present opinion, however, is as stated in 
previous answers given to the hon. 
Member, 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS (CROSHEA, 
COUNTY LONGFORD). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, what 
has been done by the Postmaster General 
in response to the petition of the 
inhabitants of Croshea and district, 
Longford, relative to the establishment 
of a post office there ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): The Postmaster General has had 
pleasure in sanctioning the re-establish- 
ment of the post office at Croshea. The 
delay has arisen from the difficulty of 
finding suitable accommodation at 
Croshea, 


ST. MELS CATHEDRAL (COUNTY 
LONGFORD). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
he is aware that the ruins of St. Mels 
Cathedral, parish of Ardagh, county 
Longford, have by resolution of the 
Longford Board of Guardians been vested 
in the Board of Works; and will that 
Department now undertake the pre- 
servation of those ruins ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The Guardians of 
the Longford Union have expressed a 
desire to have this structure vested in 
the Board of Works, and the Board are 
willing to become custodians for the pur- 
pose of preservation under the provisions 
of the Ancient Monuments Protection 
Acts, as soon as the requisite legal 
formalities with reference to vesting are 
complied with. 
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EJECTMENT DECREES (COUNTY 
DOWN). 


Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
could state to the House the number of 
Civil Bill processes of ejectment for non- 
payment of rent entered for hearing at 
the sittings of the County Court for 
Down recently held at Downpatrick, 
Newtownards, Banbridge, Lisburn, and 
Newry ; also the number of ejectment 
decrees obtained at these sittings where 
only one year’s rent was due? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
number of Civil Bill processes in eject- 
ment for nonpayment of rent entered 
for hearing at the recent sittings of the 
County Court of Down, held at Down- 
patrick, Newtownards, Lisburn and 
Banbridge, was 103, and the number of 
decrees obtained where only one year’s 
rent was due was 15. The County 
Court does not sit at Newry until Satur- 
day next; but I understand the number 
of ejectments entered for hearing there 
is 43, of which only one case is in respect 
of one year’s rent. 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 

Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether the managers 
of the Poor Law Schools and certified 
homes have been allowed by the Local 
Government Board to break the law 
concerning half-time for the last 19 
years, although such a practice is, in 
the opinion of the Inspector General of 
the Board, a serious evil; and whether 
the fact has ever been submitted to the 
Permanent Secretary of the Board ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuap.in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
Question suggests that, with the know- 
ledge and concurrence of the Local 
Government Board, it has been the 
practice of guardians to disregard the 
requirements of the law as to half-time 
children in Poor Law schools. This is 
not in accordance with the facts. The 
responsibility for complying with the 
law in this matter rests with the guar- 
dians. There have, no doubt, been 
instances where the law has been dis- 
regarded ; but the Board have always 
held that the byelaws are binding on 
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guardians as regards school attendance. 
This view has been expressed by the 
Permanent Secretary, as well as by the 
Assistant Secretary, who is also chief 
general inspector; and guardians have 
been informed accordingly when the 
attention of the Board has been drawn 
to failure on the part of guardians in this 
matter. 

Mr. DRAGE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board—(1) what are the duties of the 
medical inspectors of the Poor Law 
schools ; (2) what is the number of beds 
for the inspection of which the general 
inspector is responsible ; (3) what means 
have they to communicate their Report 
to the managers of the schools; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
has any power of enforcing suggestions 
made in such reports ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : The staff of inspec- 
tors of Poor Law establishments in the 
metropolitan district, exclusive of the 
educational inspector, comprises one 
general inspector, one medical inspector, 
and one assistant inspector. There are 
no officers, with the exception of the 
educational inspection, whose duties 
apply exclusively to the schools. The 
duties of the inspectors are to inspect 
from time to time workhouses and other 
establishments ; to attend meetings of 
the guardians and managers ; to report 
to the Board matters which they con- 
sider should be the subject of communi- 
cation with those authorities; and to 
advise the Board generally on questions 
arising in connection with those estab- 
lishments and the proceedings of the 
local authorities. The duty of the 
assistant inspector is to visit the estab- 
lishments and report through the inspec- 
tors to the Board. The number of beds 
in separate and certified schools is about 
17,000; the total number of indoor poor 
other than those in the schools referred 
to, including the inmates of the asylums 
for infectious cases and imbeciles, is 
about 57,000. The practice of the Local 
Government Board is to communicate 
with the managers as to those matters 
referred to in the reports of their inspec- 
tors with respect to schools which appear 
to require their attention; or, where 
it is thought preferable, the inspectors 
confer with the managers on the subject. 
Certain powers are conferred on the 


Mr, H. Chaplin, 


Poor Law 
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Local Government Board which enable 
them to withhold repayment from the 
common poor fund when a board of 
guardians or managers of an asylum 
district make default in complying with 
an order as regards certain specified 
matters ; but it is very doubtful whether 
these powers extend to district schools. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ought to call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the first 
paragraph of his Question as being one 
of an irregular kind which ought not to 
be put on the Paper. The duties of the 
medical inspectors of Poor Law schools 
are to be found in the statute and orders 
which prescribe those duties ; and to ask 
a Minister to give a treatise on the duties 
of those officers is not, I think, one of the 
purposes for which it is intended Ques- 
tions should be put. [Cheers.] 


Mr. DRAGE: May I say that I con- 
I am sorry 


sulted the usual authorities. 
if I transgressed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I rather think that 
the usual authorities may have given some 
advice which was not taken by the hon. 
Member. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, how many 
boarding-out inspectors are employed by 
the Local Government Board for Poor 
Law children ; how are these duties 
carried out ; whether in 1894 only 377 
children out of 1,798 were visitéd ; and, 
whether any change in the system can 
be made? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : There is one in- 
spector of boarding-out, namely, Miss 
Mason. Her duties are carried out by 
conferring with, advising, and otherwise 
assisting boarding-out committees and 
inspecting children boarded out and 
their homes. Miss Mason states that 
the number mentioned does not correctly 
represent the number of children visited 
by her in 1894. As the Board stated in 
their 19th Annual Report, the responsi- 
bility for the care of the children boarded 
out must rest entirely with the boarding- 
out committees ; and the inspections of 
the children which are made by the 
Board’s inspector are for the purpose of 
ascertaining how the duties of the com- 
mittees are discharged, and cannot be 
regarded as in any way relieving the 
committees of their responsibility. If 
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there should be a more extensive adop- 
tion of the boarding-out system, the 
appointment of an additional inspector 
would be necessary. 

Mr. W. W. CARLILE (Bucks, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether the Chief 
Inspector-General of Poor Law Schools 
was unacquainted with much of the in- 
formation laid before the Poor Law 
School Committee, and whether this 
accounts for the delay in obtaining 
replies and redress from the Local 
Government Board; and, what reason 
can be given for the delay of seven years 
complained of by the managers of the 
Central London district in replying to a 
communication addressed by them to the 
Board with regard io the regulations as 
to apprenticeship which have been in 
force since 1847 ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : It is no part of the 
duty of the Assistant Secretary, who is 
also Chief Inspector-General, to visit 
Poor Law Schools, and he would not 
have information laid before the Com- 
mittee which had not been communicated 
to the Board, but I am not aware what 


difficulties as regards obtaining replies 
and redress are regarded as attributable 


to this. As regards the case mentioned, 
the facts are these :—The Guardians of 
the City of London Union addressed to 
the Board a communication as to a diffi- 
culty which had arisen in providing for 
the apprenticeship of children in the 
City of London, where persons to whom 
they were to be apprenticed were un- 
willing to provide for the lodging of the 
apprentices. The letter of the Guardians 
was received on July 2, 1887, and on 
July 9, 1887, the Board replied, promising 
that their communication should receive 
attention, and the representations of the 
Guardians in the matter were considered, 
although no new regulations on the 
subject were issued. In the course of 
the same year an Act (Local Authorities 
(Expenses) Act 1887) was passed, under 
which exceptional cases of difficulty as 
regards apprenticeship might be, and 
have since been, met. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(i) of the 
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50 sergeants of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary who passed an examination 
before the Civil Service Commissioners in 
June 1895 for the rank of head constable, 
how many were allowed to compete in 
professional subjects in January 1896; 
(2) were 13 of those sergeants informed 
in November 1895 to hold themselves in 
readiness for the latter examination ; 
and, if so, by what process was the 
number increased to 27 on the 7th 
January ; (3) how long were those 27 in 
the service and in the rank of sergeant ; 
(4) were they taken from the top of the 
list, and were they senior to other ser- 
geants who had passed ; (5) are Roman 
Catholic head constables and sergeants 
only allowed to remain four years at the 
depét, and does this rule apply to other 
denominations ; (6) who is responsible 
for the classification of recruits for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and how many 
of the staff in the Commandant’s Office 
are Roman Catholic ; and (7) what is the 
proportion of Roman Catholic to Pro- 
testant recruits appointed since this 
Government took otlice and for the same 
period in the late Administration ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
reply to the first paragraph is 24. Selec- 
tions were not confined to the men who 
had passed the qualifying examination in 
June 1895, as other sergeants in the 
force were similarly qualified. In 
November 1895, 22 sergeants (not 13, as 
stated) were informed of their selection 
for competitive examination in profes- 
sional subjects. The additional five men 
were selected in the same manner as the 
others. The period of service of these 
27 men in the force ranged from 13 to 25 
years, and in the rank of sergeant from 
3 to 12 years. The men were selected 
from the list, which was an alphabetical 
one, solely on the ground of merit as 
policemen. Seniority was not an element 
in the selection. The rule as regards the 
term of service at the depét is applied 
|irrespective of the question of religion. 
'The Commandant is the officer respon- 
sible for recruiting; one of his clerical 
staff is a Roman Catholic. Since the 
| present Government acceded to Office the 
ratio of Roman Catholics to Protestant 
‘recruits appointed has been 4°66 to 1; 
and during the corresponding period in 


Constabulary. 





4:78 Roman Catholics to 1 Protestant. 


‘the late Administration the ratio was 
| 
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ARMY RETURNS. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the War Office, why the Return 
of “ Army (Average Numbers at Home 
and Abroad),” ordered to be printed and 
circulated by the House on 21st June 
1895, has not yet been printed; and, 
whether he will grant a similar Return 
for the past year ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The Order of the 
21st June last was merely for an 
Address for the Return. This lapsed 
with the dissolution of Parliament, but 
the Return is ready for presentation 
whenever my hon. Friend moves for it. 
As regards the statistics for the year 
1895, the Returns are only beginning to 
come in from foreign stations, and it 
would be some months before a complete 
Return could be given. 


IRVINESTOWN UNION (CHARGE 
AGAINST OFFICIAL). 

Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the 
Trish Local Government Board, as the 
result of a sworn Inquiry recently held 
by their inspector, Mr. Richard Kelly, 
has decided that no grounds existed for 
the charge preferred against John R. 
M‘Gahey, the porter of the Irvinestown 
Union, by one Edward M‘Elroy ; and, 
if so, will the report of the Inquiry be 
placed before the Irish Law Officers with 
a view to the prosecution of M‘Elroy for 
giving false evidence ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
only evidence adduced at the investi- 
gation held in this case was that given 
by the complainant on the one side and 
by the porter and a female inmate on 
the other side. The evidence being con- 
tradictory and there being no corrobora- 
tion of the charge preferred, the Local 
Government Board held that it had not 
been proved. Under these circumstances 
my hon. and learned Friend will per- 
ceive that no useful object could be 
gained by laying the papers before the 
Law Officers, as suggested, with a view 
to criminal proceedings. If the porter 
feels himself aggrieved he can, of 
course, take proceedings for libel 
against the complainant. 


{COMMONS} 
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ENNISKILLEN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. J. JORDAN (Fermanagh, 8.) ; 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if he is aware that the post 
office in Enniskillen is a small house, into 
which are crowded the post office, the 
telegraph office, the parcel post, and the 
postmaster and his family ; that there is 
but one small and ill-fitted office for the 
receipt and delivery of letters, the sale 
of stamps, the transmission of telegrams, 
the savings bank, the receipt of and 
delivery of parcels, and the payment of 
public money to pensioners; that the 
offices are badly lit and ventilated ; that 
there is general complaint in reference 
to the thick and suffocating atmosphere in , 
the office on busy days; that there is 
but one small door for the ingress and 
egress of the public and employés, and 
for the transaction of all the business of 
the office ; that there is no accommoda- 
tion for postmen and telegraphic messen- 
gers other.than the public street, even in 
winter weather; that even the post- 
master’s office is but a dark and dismal 
small apartment ; and that 21 employés, 
male and female, and eight) members of 
the postmaster’s family, with servants, 
29 to 31 in all, are compelled daily to 
occupy this house ; and is it the inten- 
tion of the Postmaster General and De- 
partment, in view of the well-being of 
their employés and the accommodation 
of the public, still to continue these 
premises as a post office ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The hon. Member's 
Question is an exact repetition of one 
that he put to me on the 25th of February 
last, and I must refer him to my answer 
on that occasion. 
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FRENCH FISHING VESSELS. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.). I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, whether he is aware that French 
fishing vessels now make a practice of 
visiting certain harbours on the south 
coast of Ireland for the purpose of selling 
their fish, to the detriment of the local 
fishermen ; and whether British or Irish 
fishing boats possess the privilege of 
selling their fish in French ports ; and, 
if not, will steps be taken to put a stop 
to this practice ? 
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Tat PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuiz, Croy- 
don) : I am informed that French fishing 
yessels do in some cases visit harbours 
on the south coast of Ireland for the 
purpose of selling their fish. Most of 
the French-caught fish is, however, 
salted on board and conveyed to France. 
The British law permits French, in com- 
mon with other foreign boats, to sell their 
fish in ports of the United Kingdom, 
but I regret to say that a like freedom is 
not extended to our boats in France. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the complaint 
made in the Question is by no means con- 
fined to Ireland, and that the hardship is 
very much felt in English ports as well? 
Will he consider the expediency of 
placing a duty on foreign fish ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I do not doubt that 
what the right hon. Gentleman states is 
true. We have made representations to 
France on more than one occasion, but 
we have not been able to obtain the 
facilities we wish for our own boats in 
France. I am afraid that the question 
as to a duty is one which the right hon. 
Gentleman must address to another 
Minister. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Considering that this grievance 
has lasted for a generation, will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the desirable- 
ness and the propriety of withdrawing 
from French fishermen the privilege 
refused to English fishermen ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: That would be a 
policy of retaliation, and that is a policy 
which I understand this country is not 
prepared to adopt at present. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abing- 
don): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, what increase in the number of 
children in average attendance in 
elementary schools in England and 
Wales would result from raising the 
compulsory school attendance age from 
1] to 12 years or from 11 to 13 years, 
and what increase, if any, in the number 
of places available in such schools would 
be rendered necessary by raising the age 
from 11 to 12 years or from 11 to 13 
years 2 
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THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): The Committee of 
Council have no information which 
would enable them to answer the first 
part of the Question. There is no reason 
to suppose that any increase in the num- 
of places will be necessary, as provision 
has always been made for children up 
to 13. 


CANADIAN MAIL SERVICE. 


*GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as_repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whe- 
ther the sum shown as Item F, 
Vote 4, for Post Office Packet Service, 
and given in detail as between Great 
Britain, Canada, Japan and Hong Kong, 
is really a payment for the carriage of 
Mails solely between Vance uver on the 
Pacific Coast of Canada and Japan and 
China; and, if so, what payment is 
made for the carriage of the mails from 
Great Britain to the eastern ports of 
Canada, and for the land carriage from 
Halifax or Quebec respectively across 
Canada to Vancouver ; and, where the 
sum so provided is shown in the Esti- 
mates 1 


Mr. HANBURY : The contract with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
provides for the conveyance of mails, 
etc., between Halifax and Quebec and 
Japan and Hong Kong, and not merely 
between Vancouver and those countries. 
From Great Britain to Canada the mails 
are conveyed by Canadian Packet 
with Mails for Canada itself, payment 
being made by the British Post Office, 
through the accounts with the Canadian 
Post Office, at the rate prescribed in the 
Postal Union Convention, namely, five 
francs per kilogramme of letters and 
postcards, and 50 centimes per kilo- 
gramme of other articles. The amount 
for 1894-5 is included at page 23 of the 
Finance Accounts in the total of £98,591 
for Postage collected for the credit of 
Colonial Offices. 


*GeneraAL LAURIE: 
appear as a separate item. 


Mr. HANBURY : No, it does not. 


It does not 
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BELFAST LOUGH. 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, with 
reference to the erection of the proposed 
new sirfn on Mew Island, Belfast Lough, 
whether he can state what progress has 
been made with the erection, and if he 
can say about what date it will be com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am informed by 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights that 
the contractor promised to dispatch the 
new siren from London yesterday (Thurs- 
day). The Commissioners add that 
immediately on receipt the siren will be 
forwarded to the Mew Island and erected 
without delay. 


BELFAST BARRACKS. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, whether in- 
quiries have been made with regard to 
the case of the alleged contravention of 
the Fair Wages Resolution in respect to 
the painting at the barracks at Belfast ; 
and if he can state what has been the 
result of such inquiries; and whether, 
in the event of the Resolution having 
been departed from as alleged, he pro- 
poses to take any, and what, steps to 
guard against the recurrence of such an 
event ! 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Yes, 
Sir. Strict inquiry has been made into 
the matter referred to by the hon. 
Member, and as the result the Secretary 
of State is satisfied that the contractor 
has not paid the current rate of wages 
to some of the workmen employed. It 
has, therefore, been decided to give him 
notice to terminate the contract, the con- 
ditions of which he has broken. 


ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 

Mr. WILLIAM AMBROSE (Middle- 
sex, Harrow): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, with regard 
to the promotion of commissioned officers 
recently engaged in the Ashanti Expedi- 
tion, which has been announced in the 
Gazette, whether it is intended to extend 
the promotion given to the commissioned 
officers to the non-commissioned officers 
and men especially in Departmental 
Corps, who bore the heat and burden 
of the expedition equally with their 
superiors who have obtained promotion. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. BRODRICK : The hon. Member 

is probably aware that the cases of 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
are not analogous. When regimental 
officers receive Army promotion they do 
not change their position in their regi- 
ments, while there is no system of pro- 
moting regimental non-commissioned 
officers except in their regiments, and, 
therefore, over the heads of their com- 
rades. For this reason promotion within 
the non-commissioned ranks is, under 
ordinary circumstances, an inconvenient 
reward for military services. The ques- 
tion of giving appointments in warrant 
and commissioned ranks to certain non- 
commissioned officers of the Depart- 
mental Corps engaged in the expedition 
is under consideration. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if District In- 
spector Bain, Newcastle West, has 
resumed his duties; how long was he 
away in Ashanti; if he received any 
pay, or only his salary asa police officer ; 
and, if so, how much ; if he got any of 
the spoil captured in Ashanti, and the 
amount; and, will he also state how 
many days’ leave of absence did District 
Inspector Bain get in 1894, and how 
many in 1895 previous to his going to 
Ashanti ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Mr. 
Bain, who has resumed his duties, was 
absent from Ireland from the 14th 
December last until the 4th March, and 
during his absence he received no pay 
whatever except his ordinary pay as an 
Officer of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
He states that the articles taken at 
Ashanti were sold by public auction, 
and that he has secured several of the 
things so disposed of. In 1894 he ob- 
tained 25 days leave of absence, and in 
1895, prior to his departure in December 
for Ashanti, he had been granted 45 days 
leave of absence. 


*GrenerRAL LAURIE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
with regard to the promotion and the 
conferring of honours upon officers of 
the staff and of the Special Service Corps, 
recently engaged in the Ashanti Ex- 
pedition, as announced in the London 
Gazette, whether it is proposed to confer 
any corresponding promotion or honours 
on the reigmental officers of the West 
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Yorkshire and the West India Regi- 
ments ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : I beg to refer my 
hon. and gallant Friend to the London 
Gazettes of the 7th and 10th instant, in 
which honours were gazetted to two 
officers of these regiments. 

*GeneERAL LAURIE: I beg to ask 
whether one of the officers of the West 
India Regiment is not Major Bailey, and 
whether the two colonels were em- 
ployed extra-regimentally ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I cannot answer 
that Question without notice. 


BELFAST EXCURSION TRAFFIC. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
Great Northern Railway of Ireland have 
a tariff of preferential rates to Belfast 
for excursions and other traffic, and that 
they give greater facilities to Belfast 
than to Dublin or Drogheda for live 
stock trattic; and, whether he will use 
his influence to obtain through rates to 
Scotland wid Drogheda from Navan, 
Kells, and other places requiring such 
accommodation 1 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have communicated 
with the railway company on the subject 
of the hon. Member’s Question, and they 
inform me that they have no preferential 
rates to Belfast for excursion tratftic ; 
also that equal facilities under like con- 
ditions are given for the conveyance of 
live stock traffic to Belfast, Dublin, and 
Drogheda. If the hon. Member will 
refer to the letter addressed to him by 
the Board of Trade on the 11th instant, 
he will find that information as to the 
procedure to be adopted on an application 
for through rates is given him. It would 
be useless for me to make a general 
appeal to the company to give such 
rates. 

Mr. W. FIELD: If I place the infor- 
mation in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
hands would he give me assistance to 
obtain fair play ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. Member 
will make complaint to the Board of 
Trade alleging that preferential rates are 
given, or through rates are not given, it 
will be the duty of the Board of Trade 
to approach the railway companies with 
a view to endeavouring to bring about 
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an amicable arrangement. If no arrange- 
ment can be brought about, the hon. 
Member and his friends will have to 
find recourse to the Railway Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. J. DALY: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that on Easter Monday last an 
excursion—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Obviously the hon. 
Member must give notice of that Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. J. DALY: I put down the Ques- 
tion and it was ruled out of order at the 
Table. [Laughter.]| 


CIVIL SERVICE ABSTRACTORS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, whether the mem- 
bers of the existing class of abstractors 
in the Civil Service, recruited from the 
ranks of men copyists, are eligible for 
promotion to the limited class of 
abstractors at salaries rising from £100 
per annum by £5 a year to £150? 

Mr. HANBURY: The new class of 
abstractors is recruited from boy clerks — 
or boy copyists. They commence at 
£55 a year, and no one will reach the 
limited class referred to for the next 
12 years. It is because of the lower 
pay of their early service that, after 
reaching £70, their increment is raised 
to £5. The moribund class of abstractors 
recruited from men copyists commenced 
as a rule at £91 or upwards, and reached 
£100 in four years or sooner. The reason 
for giving them an increased increment 
on reaching £100 does not, therefore, 
exist. The maximum of both classes is 
£150, and it is reached by both in about 


the same time. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he 
can say at what time the Bill for the 
construction of Light Railways in Ire- 
land is likely to be introduced ; and, 
whether a decision has been come to by 
the Government as to the route to be 
adopted for a Light Railway in the 
Western Division of Donegal ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not yet in a position to fix a date for 
the introduction of this Bill. Before 
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introducing it I wish to have the advan- 
tage of the advice of the new Chairman of 
the Board of Works in respect to certain 
provisions of the Bill. 


FAIR RENT CASES (IRELAND). 
Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—(1) whether his attention has 
been called to the fair rent cases on the 
Anthony estate heard before His Honour 
Judge David Fitzgerald last week ; (2) 
whether he is aware that in the case of 
Patrick Morrissey, where the old rent of 
£130 had been reduced by the judicial 
rent for the first term to £103, his 
Honour further reduced the rent for the 
second judicial term to £66, and in the 
case of Ellen Ryan reduced the judicial 
rent of £6 for the first term to £3 10s. 
for the second term ; and, (3) whether, 
under the circumstances, he will provide 
in his proposed purchase scheme that, in 
order to ascertain the value of the land- 
lord’s property, the rents be revised in 
such cases up to the date of sale ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has not been drawn to the 
cases referred to in the first and second 
paragraphs. As to the third pargraph, 
the Land Bill has been circulated this 
morning. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—(1) whether his attention has 
been called to the report of the case of 
Mr. John Weathered, a tenant farmer, 
of Derryland, Portadown, heard before 
Mr. Justice Gibson at last Armagh 
Assizes, and published in the Northern 
Whig of 15th March, from which it 
appears that Mr. Weathered had been 
for 70 years tenant of a farm, one-third 
of which had been reclaimed and then 
under cultivation, and the remainder 
turbary ; that, in November 1894, the 
tenant applied to have a fair rent fixed ; 
that in December 1894, the landlady 
leased a portion of bog, including 
Weathered’s, for the purpose of making 
“peat litter,” that the lessee then 
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the Judge expressed his sympathy with 
the tenant, but felt himself compelled 
by the present law to confirm the decree 
of the County Court Judge ; (2) whether 
he is aware that a large number of 
tenants in county Armagh are similar] 
situated ; and (3) whether the Land Bill 
will contain a provision to protect such 
tenants in the enjoyment of their 
rights ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
statements in the first paragraph are 
substantially borne out by the news. 
paper report referred to, though I 
cannot say whether this latter report is 
accurate Ihave no information as to 
the statement in the second paragraph, 
nor do I know the grounds on which the 
decision of Mr. Justice Gibson was 
based, and I could not say, therefore, 
how far the provisions of the Land Bill 
are applicable to the case in question. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS (LONDON). 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he can state the number of burglaries, 
housebreakings, and shopbreakings com- 
mittedin the Metropolitan Police District, 
and in England and Wales respectively, 
during the year 1895? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Waite Ruiptey,  Lanca- 
shire, Blackpool): I am unable at 
present to give the hon. Member the in- 
formation he asks for. All possible 
expedition is used in the preparation of 
the Returns for the Metropolitan Police 
District, but they will not, I am afraid, 
be completed before the end of July. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been given to the repeated representations 
of the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis, and of many chief constables, 
that the present mode of dealing with 
the large class of professional and dan- 
gerous criminals is totally inadequate; 
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special conditions for long periods of 
detention ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Iam aware of the views expressed on 
the present mode of dealing with the 
large class of professional and dangerous 
criminals in the recent reports of the 
Commissioner of Police. The treatment 
of the habitual criminal is a question of 
the greatest importance, and I recently 
stated, in answer to a question of the 
hon. Member for Darlington, that I con- 
curred in the view which is taken by the 
Prison Commissioners, and which I have 
laid before the House, of the recom- 
mendation of the Prison Committee on 
the point. As I informed the House 
yesterday, a Bill which deals with the 
treatment of one class of habitual 
criminals, the habitual criminal drunk- 
ard, is at present under my consideration, 
and I can promise the hon. Member that 
the whole question shall have my care- 
ful attention with the view to possible 
legislation in a subsequent Session in 
the direction indicated by the Prison 
Committee. 


Horse Breeding 


DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Government will 
bring in a Bill this Session to discon- 
tinue the deportation of paupers from 
Great Britain to Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
matter referred to is still the subject of 
communications between the authorities 
in Ireland, England and Scotland. I 
may observe, however, that to afford any 
substantial relief in this direction, in the 
interests of Ireland, legislation would be 
required relating to England and Scot- 
land rather than to Ireland. 

Mr. FIELD: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that in many unions in 
Ireland resolutions have been passed 
drawing attention to hardships caused 
to the ratepayers by this deportation of 
paupers from Great Britain, and cannot 
something be done immediately to put a 
stop to it? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
aware that ever since I have become 
Chief Secretary I have been paying at- 
tention to this subject. The difficulties 
in the way of a settlement of this ques- 
tion are enormous. 
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Mr. FIELD: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give instructions that the 
paupers deported into Ireland be sent 
back ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That 
would be contrary to the law. We have 
no power to do that, even if we wanted 
to. 

Mr. FIELD: Then have the law 
changed. 


HORSE BREEDING (IRELAND). 

Mr. R. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, on whose advice or recommenda- 
tion a class of animal called the Hack- 
ney Stallion has been sent over to 
improve the breed of horses in Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that before introducing stal- 
lions of the Hackney or any other class 
into Ireland the Congested Districts 
Board made exhaustive inquiries from 
very many authorities on horse-breeding 
as to the best breeds of animals to place 
in the several congested areas in Ire- 
land. It is undesirable to give the 
names of these authorities, but I shall 
be happy to give my right hon. Friend 
the information privately if he should 
desire it. I may add that the demand, 
at much increased prices, for the animals 
bred under the Board’s scheme has, so 
far, fully justified their choice of horses. 

Captain DONELAN: Arising out 
of that answer, I beg to ask the right 
Gentleman whether he is aware that the 
Grand Jury of Cork have passed a reso- 
lution disapproving the step taken by 
the Board ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! 
That does not arise out of the Question. 
The practice, when a Question has been 
asked and answered, of asking the 
Minister whether he is aware that cer- 
tain representations have been made 
by certain persons upon the subject is 
inadmissible. A question of this kind 
does not really arise out of the Question 
on the Paper. If asked at all it ought 
to be included in the original Question. 
[ Cheers. | 

Captain DONELAN : I only wished 
to point out that great objection has 
been taken to the importation of Hack- 
ney sires into Ireland. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: As I have said, 
Questions of this kind are inadmissible. 
They are really intended, as the observa- 
tion of the hon. Member shows, as re- 


lies to the Answers of Ministers. 
Cheers. | 


Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


MEDICAL WITNESSES. 

Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
his attention has been called to the 
serious loss of time and money incurred 
by medical witnesses, who are compelled 
to leave their practices in order to give 
evidence at sessions and assizes in Eng- 
land and Wales, for which no adequate 
remuneration is given them ; and, if so, 
whether he is prepared to provide a 
remedy by assimilating the fees to those 
paid in Scotland ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The question of the remuneration of 
medical witnesses has received the con- 
sideration both of my predecessors and 
myself. It forms a part only of the 
question of remuneration of witnesses 
generally, and I should not feel justified 
in altering the amounts to be paid to one 
class of witnesses alone. I am disposed 
to think that the revision of the present 
general scale, which was fixed so long 
ago as 1858, will require to be under- 
taken sooner or later, but any such 
general alteration would be attended by 
a large increase of expenditure falling on 
county funds. 


DEFENCE OF LONDON. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) : I begto ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, what opportunity Parlia- 
ment will have of considering the policy 
of the fortification of London, commenced 
under the late Government by the erec- 
tion of a fort in the neighbourhood of 
Guildford, and now being continued, it 
is understood, in the erection of two 
forts in the neighbourhood of Dorking, 
and in the suggestion of the erection of 
forts at Betchworth and elsewhere ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The scheme for 
the defence of London was laid before 
Parliament on the introduction of the 
Army Estimates for 1889-90, and the 
work now in progress is in continuance 
of the policy then announced. As 
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certain sums will be included in the Loan 
Bill, the question can ‘be further dis. 
cussed when it comes before Parliament, 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, whether he has any infor. 
mation that the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce, on the 11th instant, declared 
portions of Essex and the adjacent coun- 
ties of Suffolk, Cambridge, Hertford, 
Middlesex, and Kent to be infected with 
a maligant form of pneumonia; and, 
whether, considering the fact that such 
a condition of things will probably lead 
to a still greater restriction cf the supply 
of store cattle, the Government will 
again consider the question not only of 
postponing the Diseases of Animals Bill, 
but of allowing the importation of Cana- 
dian store cattle under whatever regula- 
tions the Board of Agriculture may 
think proper ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lona, Liverpool, West Derby): I have 
seen Reuter’s telegram as to the declara- 
tion of the Swedish Chataber of Com- 
merce, but I have no other information 
respecting the matter. The declaration 
is presumably based upon the fact that 
two outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia, one 
at Canewdon in Essex, and another at 
Mile End, have recently occurred, but 
there is no ground for the suggestion 
that these outbreaks will have any effect 
whatever upon the supply of store cattle, 
and I cannot consent to adopt the course 
proposed by the hon. Member. 

In answer to Dr. FARQUHARSON, 

*Mr. LONG said, that the outbreaks 
in Essex had been traced to animals 
bought in the London market. He pre 
sumed they were home-bred animals. 
[ Opposition cheers}. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether he is aware that an outbreak 
of pleuro-pneumonia has occurred at 
Sixteen Acre Marsh, Barking, Essex, 
some week since, and that another out- 
break has since taken place in a White- 
chapel dairy yard: and, whether the 
Government will, with due precautions, 
institute scientific experiments as to the 
system of inoculation practised in the 
Colonies as a preventive of pleuro- 
pneumonia ? 
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*Mr. LONG: I regret to say that two 

outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia have 
recently occurred, one near Rochford in 
Essex, and another at Mile End. In the 
latter case, which is that to which the 
hon. Member specially refers, the 
diseased animal had been purchased at 
the Islington Market and sent to a marsh 
at Barking and from thence to the 
slaughter-house at Mile End, where it 
was discovered. My veterinary advisers 
are well acquainted with the system of 
inoculation as practised in the colonies, 
and I do not think that any further 
inquiries respecting it are necessary. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON.: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether his 
scientific advisers have endeavoured to 
trace the source of infection, and whether 
he will communicate the result of their 
inquiries to the House ? 

*Mr. LONG: Certainly, we have 
instituted the most careful inquiries 
in connection with the outbreak, and 
have endeavoured to trace the source 
of the infection. I shall be perfectly 


prepared to give the information asked 
for when the inquiries are completed. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): May 


ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
in view of the serious outbreak of 
pleuro-pneumonia in Essex, he will 
accelerate the Diseases of Animals Bill 
so as to minimise the risk of further 
infection ? 

*Mr. LONG: Certainly, I will do my 
best to accelerate the passage of that 
Bill, because agriculturists in this 
country will resent the severe restric- 
tions placed on them unless they are 
permanently protected from risk from 
outside. 

Sir J. KINLOCH (Perthshire, E.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he intends to have all animals 
suspected of having come within the 
infection slaughtered ? 

*Mr. LONG: All the animals which 
could be discovered as having been in 
contact, so far, had been slaughtered. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) : Is there any ground for the 
suggestion that in this case contagion 
came from outside ? 

*Mr. LONG: If the right hon. 
Gentleman had informed himself of the 
facts he would have known that that 
could not be so. 
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TRUNK TELEPHONE WIRES. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether the ac- 
counts relating to the Post Office 
Trunk Telephone wires will be kept 
separate, and regular Returns issued 
showing the amounts expended on con- 
struction, on maintenance, for working 
expenses, and the gross and net earnings, 
with statistics of the business done? 

Mr. HANBURY: A separate account 
is kept of the money advanced in re- 
spect of trunk telephone wires under the 
Telegraph Act, 1892, and the account 
for the year 1894-5 will be found on 
page 583 of the Appropriation Accounts. 
The maintenance and working expenses 
cannot be separated from those of the 
telegraph service, but a statement of the 
gross earnings and statistics of the busi- 
ness done can at any time be given if 
necessary. 
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MATABELELAND. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the villages of the natives 
of Matabeleland are being burnt by the 
forces of the Chartered Company, and 
that a farmer, on quitting his homestead, 
left a considerable amount of dynamite, 
with fuses attached, which exploded 
when the homestead was filled with 
natives, killing about 100; whether 
such proceedings are in accordance with 
the usages of war ; and, if not, whether 
he will take steps to prevent their recur- 
rence; whether any steps have been 
taken, either by communication with the 
chiefs of the natives remaining on friendly 
terms with the officials of the Company, 
or with those in arms against the Com- 
pany, to ascertain what is the object of 
the present rising, and what alteration 
in the relations between the Company 
and the natives would lead to a modus 
vivendi between both; whether he is 
aware how many Martini-Henry rifles 
are in the possession of the natives, and 
how these were obtained ; and, whether 
there was any importation of such rifles 
into Matabeleland, in connection with 
the Jameson raid, which have fallen into 
the hands of the natives 4 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBer.ain, 
Birmingham): The burning of the kraals 
of a native enemy is in accordance with 
the usages of South African warfare. I 
have no information of the reported ex- 
plosion of dynamite in a farmhouse, but, 
if true, it does not differ materially from 
mining operations in a siege or the use 
of a torpedo in naval warfare. The Com- 
pany’s officers and a courageous Catholic 
clergyman, who is mentioned in this 
morning’s papers, have been in communi- 
cation with those of the Matabele who 
are friendly or inclined to submit ; but 
the moment seems premature or un- 
favourable for a general parley with 
those who are determinedly hostile. At 
all events, it is a matter which must be 
left to those on the spot. I do not know 
what number of Martini-Henry rifles the 
Matabele possess. They probably ob- 
tained the bulk of them by barter or 
purchase in former years, when they 
were regarded as friendly to the British. 
I have no reason to believe that any 
such rifles were imported into Matabele- 
land in connection with the Jameson 


raid, or that, if such were the case, any 
of them fell into the hands of the Mata- 


bele. I may add that the arms of the 
Chartered Company are Lee - Metford 
rifles, and it appears that the rifles in 
the hands of the Matabele are not of 
that kind. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) asked whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had decided to 
send an additional military force to 
South Africa, and, if so, what troops 
were to go? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided to 
replace the troops which Sir H. Robin- 
son has withdrawn from the seaboard 
colonies and ordered into the interior. 
Accordingly a battalion of the Line—the 
lst Battalion Middlesex Regiment—and 
a body of cavalry or mounted infantry 
will be dispatched to South Africa as 
soon as possible. This movement is con- 
nected with the decision of the Govern- 
ment to make a permanent increase in 
the garrison of the Cape, a step which 
has been urged upon them by the Mili- 
tary authorities, who are of opinion that 
the present garrison is not adequate to 
the defence of the dockyard and coaling 
stations. To prevent the possibility of 
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misapprehension, I may add that Her 
Majesty's Government are decidedly of 
opinion that, except in a case of the 
greatest emergency, Imperial troops are 
not the best suited to put down a native 
insurrection, which can be most promptly 
dealt with by local forces. This opinion 
has been confirmed by past experience in 
South Africa, and is held universally by 
all the most competent authorities in 
South Africa and this country. There 
is an ample supply of men and arms at 
present in South Africa, and the only 
difficulty is in connection with transport 
and the provision of horses. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: In 
reference to the latter portion of that 
answer, connected with the ability of 
the colonial troops for the purpose of 
dealing with the rising in Matabeleland, 
I should like to ask whether the Govern- 
ment have authorised the recruitment of 
an additional number of Colonial troops 
for that purpose—additional to the 
amount stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the other day ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No, Sir; 
we have not been asked by the local 
authorities to authorise any additional 
number to those already announced. We 
are perfectly prepared to do so if in 
the opinion of the local authorities such 
an increase is necessary. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: At the cost, I 
suppose, of the Chartered Company? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, un- 
doubtedly. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford): May I ask whether an offer has 
been received from our Australian 
colonists—-— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of this Question. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : On 
a point of order I wish to ask you, Sir, 
whether it would not be in order upon 
this Question to ask whether an offer has 
been made on the part of the Australian 
colonists in the Transvaal to go to the 
assistance of the colonists in Matabele- 
land ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Of course such 4 
question with proper notice is perfectly 
in order. The objection I took just now 
was that it does not arise out of this 
Question. 
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CARRICKMAOROSS UNION. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
[reland—(1) if he is aware that the 
relieving officer of Carrickmacross Union 
reported to the guardians of that union 
that a case, in which he represented the 
guardians under the Public Health Act, 
was dismissed by the magistrates at 
Petty Sessions, Carrickmacross, on 20th 
March 1896, on the ground that the 
guardians should be represented by a 
solicitor ; (2) will he state who was the 
chairman on that occasion ; and, (3) if 
no solicitor is needed in such cases, will 
he call the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland to the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts appear to be as stated in the first 
paragraph. The Chairman on the 
occasion was Mr. Gibbings, a local 
magistrate. I understand that it is not 
necessary under the 257th Section of 
the Public Health Act that the guardians 
should be represented by a solicitor in 
such cases, but I am making further 
inquiries into the matter and have also 
asked to be informed whether the Reliev- 
ing Officer had been authorised to re- 
present the Guardians in the manner 
prescribed by the Section of the Act 
referred to. 


MARYBOROUGH PRISON. 

*Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether, considering that the boy James 
Morry, confined in Maryborough Prison, 
has been so long in hospital, and is in a 
dying state, he will allow of his removal 
to the county infirmary, where he could 
be visited by his aged mother ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
again communicated with the authorities 
in Dublin in reference to the case of this 
convict, and have nothing to add to the 
reply given by me to the similar ques- 
tion put to me yesterday to the effect 
that his life is not, at present, considered 
tobe in danger. The condition of this 
prisoner will continue to be very closely 
watched by both the Medical Member of 
the Prisons Board and by the Local 
Medical Officer. 

*Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that similar 
reports were made about the condition 


: | 
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of health of Patrick Nalty and Michael 
Walsh, and that one of these men died 
in gaol and the other a fortnight before 
his release was due ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the Question on the 
Paper. 


AFFAIRS AT ANTIOCH. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
IT beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
can confirm the report that Turkish 
troops have surrounded the Irish Mis- 
sion and native Christians at Antioch ; 
whether a massacre is apprehended ; 
whether any British war ships are in 
the Gulf of Antioch ; and, whether, in 
the event of massacres, they are at 
liberty to take on board refugees ? 

Mr. CURZON: Reinforcements of 
Turkish troops were recently sent to 
the Antioch district for the purpose of 
arresting certain agitators who were 
said to be exciting the villagers to rise 
against the Government. Information 
has since been received that about 15 
revolutionists have been surrendered to 
the Turkish authorities by the Armenian 
villagers without resistance, and that 
the difficulty was almost settled. There 
appears to be no reason to apprehend a 
massacre. One of Her Majesty’s vessels 
was stationed for a short time in the 
Gulf of Antioch, and arrangements have 
been made for occasional visits. With 
regard to taking refugees on board Her 
Majesty’s ships, the Commanding Officers 
are guided by Rules laid down in the 
“Queen’s Regulations and Admiralty 
Instructions.” These are, however, I am 
afraid, too long to admit of being fairly 
summarised in reply to a Question. 


REGISTRATION OF TITLES (IRELAND). 

Mr. N. K. SHEE (Waterford, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
the Irish Land Commission, in pursuance 
of a circular issued to that effect in 
December 1892, has completed or is in 
course of completing the registration of 
the title of all purchasers, under the 
Land Purchase Acts, who applied to the 
Commission direct for the purpose; and 
(2) whether, in the cases where pur- 
chasers employed legal assistance to 
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lodge similar applications at the same 
time, the Land Commission will com- 
plete the registration of the titles if so 
requested by such purchasers, without 
expense to them, in the same way as 
has been done for those purchasers 
who threw the entire onus of the 
registration of their titles on the Land 
Commission ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining information 
from the parties, the Land Commis- 
sioners, up to the present, have only 
been able to perfect the registration in 
some 3,500 of the cases referred to in 
the first paragraph. In about 1,500 
cases the forms of application prepared 
and sent to the parties have not been 
returned to the Commissioners, although 
they have repeatedly applied for them. 
In the remaining cases the Commis- 
sioners are proceeding with all possible 
expedition. The inquiry in the second 


paragraph is properly one for the con- 
sideration of the Treasury, and should 
be addressed to my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of that Department, but 
I may observe that the Commissioners 
are not authorised to take up registration 
proceedings in the cases referred to. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 

Mr. SHEE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether the promised Bill for the 
amendment of the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts is yet ready for introduction ; and, 
if so, when it will be introduced ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I cannot at present add anything 
to the reply given by me on the 20th 
March to the hon. Member for West 
Cavan on this subject. 


RABIES. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether, in view of the prevalence of 
rabies and of the frequent cases of 
hydrophobia in various parts of Ireland, 
he will urge upon the Lord Lieutenant 
the necessity of issuing a general muz- 
zling order for the whole of Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
prevalence of rabies has engaged, for 
some time past, the serious attention of 


Mr. N. K. Shee. 
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the Veterinary Department. The local 
authorities are empowered by an Order 
in Council to make regulations for the 
muzzling of dogs in their respective dis. 
tricts, and the Veterinary Department 
has used every effort to induce the local 
authorities to exercise their powers, 
Circulars were issued to the local authori- 
ties in July and September 1895, and 
again in February last, pressing them to 
adopt a Uniform Code of Muzzling Regu- 
lations, and a specimen set of Regula- 
tions was sent for their guidance, 
Regulations are at present in force in 83 
Unions. It is hoped that the remaining 
local authorities may be induced to make 
similar regulations, and thus secure, by 
their voluntary action, the desired 
result. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL, 

Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will invite Her 
Majesty’s Judges, at their approaching 
annual council, to consider the altera- 
tions of the Law proposed in the 
Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill, and 
report thereon to one of Her Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State, as pro- 
vided by the Judicature Act? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I have not had an_ opportunity 
of consulting the Lord Chancellor; 
but even if the Act provided for altera- 
tions in the Law being referred by the 
Government to the Council of the 
Judges, which it does not do, I can 
hardly think it possible, or desirable, 
that a Government Measure which has 
already passed one House of Parliament 
should be so referred. 


TROOPS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sirk ELLIS ASHMEAD - BART- 
LETT: I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided to 
send an additional Military force to 
South Africa ; and, if so, what troops 
are to go? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided to 
replace the troops which Sir H. Robin- 
son has withdrawn from the seaboard 
Colonies and ordered into the interior. 
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Accordingly, a battalion of the Line and 
a body of Mounted Infantry will be 
dispatched to South Africa as soon as 

sible. This movement is connected 
with the decision cf the Government to 
make a permanent increase in the 
garrison of the Cape, a step which has 
been urged upon them by the Military 
Authorities, who are of opinion that the 
present garrison is not adequate to the 
defences of the Dockyard and Coaling 
Stations. To prevent the possibility of 
misapprehension, I may add that Her 
Majesty’s Government are decidedly of 
opinion that, except in a case of the 
greatest emergency, Imperial troops are 
not the best suited to put down a native 
insurrection, which can be most promptly 
dealt with by local forces. This opinion 
has been confirmed by past experience in 
South Africa, and is held universally 
by all the most competent authorities in 
South Africa and this country. There 
is an ample supply of men and arms at 
present in South Africa, and the only 
difficulty is in connection with transport 
and the provision of horses. 


MAIL CONTRACTS. 

Mr. PROVAND: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, the date on 
which the notice asking for tenders for 
the East India, China, and Australia 
mail contracts was circulated, to whom 
it was sent, and whether it was adver- 
tised in any newspapers; and, if so, in 
which ? 

Mr. HANBURY: A notice inviting 
tenders for the East India, China, and 
Australia mail contracts was circulated 
on the 8th instant for exhibition at the 
principal outports. It has also been in- 
serted day after day in the Post Office 
Daily List, and it was advertised in the 
undermentioned Newspapers : — Times, 
Standard, Daily News, Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette and Lloyd’s List, 
Liverpool Courier, Scotsman, Glasgow 
Herald, Dundee Advertiser, Southampton 
Times, Greenock Herald, and the Con- 
tract Journal. 


ELECTION PETITIONS (COSTS). 
Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I 
beg toask Mr. Attorney General whether 
his attention has been called to the re- 
marks of the Judges in the latest Election 
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Petition case as to their want of power 
to require extra security for costs when, 
in their opinion, a case has been unduly 
prolonged; and, whether in view of 
these remarks and in view of the length 
of the proceedings in the case of the 
St. George’s Election Petition, he can 
see his way to propose some remedial 
legislation by which any proceeding of 
similar or undue length can be prevented 
in future cases, and some legislation to 
modify the Law relating to Elections ? 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
Ricoarp WessteER, Isle of Wight): I 
am communicating with the learned 
Judges upon the subject of the recent 
Election Petitions, and as to possible 
amendments of the law in the direction 
indicated by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber and by other hon. Members in pre- 
vious questions which have been addressed 
to me. 


Jor Ireland. 


MAJOR LOTHAITRE. 


CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I wish to ask my right hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
a Question of which I have given him 
private notice—namely, whether he can 
give the House any information with 
regard to the statement which has 
appeared in the papers that Major 
Lothaire, the murderer of the Irishman 
Stokes [“‘Oh, oh!” and “ Hear, hear ! ”] 
has been tried and acquitted at Boma ? 

Mr. CURZON: We have received 
no telegraphic Dispatch from our Vice- 
Consul at Boma, who is taking an official 
part in the proceedings. I can, there- ° 
fore, only conclude that the information 
in the newspaper, if not incorrect, is at 
any rate premature. 


CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. J. DILLON: I want to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury a Question 
in connection with the Votes on the 
Paper to-night—namely, whether he will 
consent to adjourn the Debate on the 
Vote for the Chief Secretary after an 
hour or so of Debate, to another day 
later in the Session ; or if the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot consent to that, 
whether he will put off the Vote for the 
Irish Chief Secretary and proceed with 
the other Votes? 


3G 
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Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. BaLrour, Manchester, 
E.): If the hon. Gentleman can give us 
something in the nature of an under- 
taking that if we agree to what he asks, 
reasonable progress will be made with 
the other Votes, I should be disposed to 
meet him. 

Mr. DILLON: I do not think that 
that is a reasonable request to make. 
The First Lord of the Treasury in open- 
ing the Debate on his new procedure 
proposals stated that he would always 
be anxious to consult the convenience of 
every section of the House. It can 
make no difference to the right hon. 
Gentleman what Irish Votes are taken 
to-night, and if it is convenient to us 
that the Vote for the Irish Chief Secre- 
tary should be put off to a later day, it 
can make no difference to the Govern- 
ment. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY : The hon. Gentleman is perfectly 
right in saying that I announced my 
intention to adopt and carry out the 
policy of meeting the convenience of all 
sections of the House as far as I could; 
and if the hon. Gentleman had on 


earlier notice that it was not convenient 
to take the Vote, I should not have put 


it down. However, perhaps the better 
plan would be to postpone it altogether. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee. 


{Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. | 


Civit SERVICES AND REVENUE DEpPART- 
MENTS Estimates, 1896-7. 


Crass IT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £2,771, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
todefray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Household of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland.” 


{COMMONS} 
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Me. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) said, that the Vote for the Chief 
Secretary having been postponed, they 
were about to enjoy a preliminary canter 
and would see how the right hon. Gentle- 
man could stand fire. He would com- 
mence with the private secretaries to 
the Lord Lieutenant. He did not think 
that any official had so many secretaries 
as the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
had a Chief Secretary and an Under 
Secretary and a secretary to that secretary 
and then he also had private secretaries, 
The theme was the State Steward—what 
were his duties? It was his duty to in- 
troduce partners to each other at dances, 
and to do that rightly was a very diffi- 
cult thing in Dublin. Then there was 
the Master of the Horse. His position 
was an anomaly because he was master 
of nothing, there being no horses at the 
Viceregal Lodge. Then there was the 
Surgeon of the Household. The At 
torney General for Ireland laughed—but 
he ought rather to weep at this waste of 
public money. What were the duties of 
this Surgeon of the Household? Why, 





he felt the pulses of the young ladies 


|after they had been kissed by the Lord 


behalf of the Irish Members given me | Lieutenant. 


Then came the Sergeant 
of the Riding House, and what did he 
do ? who was he to teach riding? Was 
he to teach the castle clerks or the smart 
Under Secretaries how to ride their 
bicycles? Then there was the tele- 
graphist at the Vice-Regal Lodge, who 
got 5s. aday. But the Lord Lieutenant 
spent very little time there, and therefore 
— was the use of this telegraphist, 
| who had nothing todo. The fact was, 
| that, taking most of these posts together, 
|the inference was irresistible that this 
contempible gingerbread Court was sim- 
ply an impoverished landlords’ asylum. 
Then the Lord Lieutenant had a Chap- 
lain, so that the State had not only to 
provide for the Lord Lieutenant’s body 
but for his soul. Fancy, £769 a year 
being paid to supply the Lord Lieutenant 
with the means of grace. He was sure 
that every official in the castle needed 
the means of grace more than ordinary 
persons did, and of course the Lord 
Lieutenant’s soul was more important 
than those of the rest of the officials. 
He should always continue to denounce 
the establishment of a Castle Chaplain. 
The Lord Lieutenant did not use the 
Chapel Royal at all—when he went to 
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church he went as he himself did, to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin, and he 
was very glad to meet him there. Then 
there was the Castle Dean, and he 
should be very pleased tu see him treated 
as an evicted tenant was. If public 
money were to be spent in this manner, 
he should like to see a Poet Laureate 
set up for Dublin. The whole thing was 
part of a vile system of corruption. Not 
one of the gentlemen to whom he had 
referred could state honestly that they 
did a day’s work. The money which 
was paid in this way was absolutely 
thrown away on unproductive labours. 
It was rather a remarkable fact, and one 
that should be recollected, that although 
they were popularly supposed to give 
their sanction to every farthing of money 
spent on the public service, if Parlia- 


ment did not meet next year or the year | 


after two-thirds of the revenue would be 
collected by different Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and one of the anomalies of the 
system was that they were discussing 
the retinue and service of a gentleman 
whose position they could not themselves 
discuss. He thought, however, that he 
knew a way of discussing it when the 


Chief Secretary's salary came _ before 


them. The Comptroller of the House- 
hold did not differ from the 17 other 
potentates ; he did nothing, and got a 
salary for doing it. But there was a 
certain matter of a most shocking nature 
connected with the appointment of the 
present Comptroller which he wished to 
bring to the notice of the Committee. 
Although the Comptroller of the House- 
hold was practically appointed at 
pleasure, it was a well recognised fact 
that he was a fixture so long as he dis- 
charged his little duties with propriety. 
The late Comptroller, Colonel Caulfield, 
now Lord Charlemont, had discharged 
his duties with the utmost propriety and 
ability, and was extremely and de- 
servedly popular. He had been Comp- 
troller of Dublin Castle since 1868, and 
had held the office under no fewer than 
12 Vice-Royalties. Lord Charlemont, 
although pressed to do so by certain per- 
sons, did not resign his Comptrollership 
when Lord Crewe became Lord Lieu- 
tenant. When he refused to do so he 
was on the eve of being elected an Irish 
representative Peer, but his name was 
then withdrawn from the election. When 
the present Lord Lieutenant came into 


{17 Aprit 1896} 
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office, Lord Charlemont thought, natur- 
ally, that he would be retained in his 
position. He did not wish to say one 
word against Lord Cadogan—but when 
he came into office, Lord Charlemont 
was told that other arrangements had 
been made. When this became known 
at Dublin Castle, he was asked if he had 
resigned. ‘‘Oh, no!’’ said Lord 
Charlemont, ‘‘I was dismissed because 
I was too much of a Home Ruler to 
satisfy them.’’ [Cries of ‘‘Oh!’’] Of 
course Lord Charlemont was a genuine 
Tory, but he had been too much of a 
gentleman to embarrass Lord Crewe, and 
he had, for this reason, he maintained, 
been dismissed as an act of vengeance. 
He begged, therefore, to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £413 13s. 4d., the 


‘amount of the Comptroller’s salary. 


*Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
8.) asked what service the present Comp- 
troller had rendered to justify his salary 
being increased this year by 8d. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said the 
Comptroller’s salary under Sub-head A 
was £413 13s. 4d., but it was worked 
out as £414. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, 
there was no increase, £414 was the 
sum in both years. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to tell them why Lord 
Charlemont had been dismissed from his 
position. By the Amendment they de- 
sired to call attention to this question, 
and to ascertain whether it was the fact 
that these offices, which ought to be 
entirely removed from Party feeling, 
had been, in the present instance, 
dragged into Party feeling in a most dis- 
graceful way. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, the 
hon. Member for South Donegal had 
twice quoted the maxim, De minimis non 
curat lec; but if the law did not care 
about small things, the hon. Members 
from Ireland did when they called at- 
tention to a discrepancy of 6s. 8d. between 
the Estimate and the actual salary of 
the Comptroller. They moved a reduction 
in the salary of the Comptroller on the 
ground that Lord Charlemont no longer 
held the office. As far as he was aware, 
Lord Charlemont never was Comptroller, 
but was State Steward. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Well, this was a small matter. The 
real charge was that Lord Charlemont 
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was dismissed from his post on political 
grounds ; and to that operation he gave 
an emphatic contradiction. Of four 
officers of the Household before Lord 
Cadogan became Viceroy, three had been 
retained. The offices were entirely in 
the gift of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
when he went the Household officers 
went with him. They might be reap- 
pointed, and all that Lord Cadogan had 
done was that he had not reappointed 
Lord Charlemont. He would state un- 
hesitatingly that the non-reappointment 
had absolutely nothing to do with any 
political question whatsoever ; and he 
must ask the hon. Member for South 
Donegal, unless he produced some evi- 
dence to the contrary, to accept that 
assurance. He did not understand 
where political motive could come in. 
The services of three gentlemen had 
been continued. In the fourth case the 
charge made was absolutely unfounded. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL said, he 
would accept the assurance of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; of whom he believed 
that he knew very little about the trans- 
action ; but he could not withdraw one 
word of what he hadsaid. The appoint- 
ment was technically made by the Lord 
Lieutenant, but practically by the Gov- 
ernment, and, having discharged the 
duties efficiently since 1868, Lord Charle- 
mont first heard that he was superseded 
from a letter read out to him by Lord 
Crewe on board ship. Efforts had pre- 
viously been made to induce him to 
vacate the place, in order the more 
effectually to carry out the boycott 
against LordCrewe. To a reporter who 
interviewed his Lordship at his residence 
in Tyrone, he said, ‘‘ It is ridiculous to 
say I ama Home Ruler,’’ because he 
did not and he would not have been 
Comptroller of Dublin Castle if he had 
been a Home Ruler ; and his Lordship 
added, ‘‘I am too much of a Home 
Ruler to suit them,’’ meaning, of 
course, that he was too much of a gen- 
tleman. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. DILLON said, it would not be a 
matter to be much ashamed of if Irish 
Members did not know or care who was 
Comptroller at Dublin Castle, but it was 
amusing that the Chief Secretary had 
been mistaken, as he was on the eyvi- 
dence of ‘‘ Thom’s Directory for 1895,’’ 
which gave Viscount Charlemont as 
Comptroller of Dublin Castle. What 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


{COMMONS} 
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they did care about was that the House 
and the public should understand the 
game that was played during the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Crewe. It was 
notorious that there was organised 
against the representative of the Queen 
a system of boycott which would have 
led to representation if it had been 
organised against a landgrabber. The 
object was to induce him to resign, which 
he refused to do. Such proceedings 
were inconsistent with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant being the representative of the 
Queen. For one, he was opposed to the 
abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy, be- 
cause it was a mark and sign of the in- 
dependence of Ireland, although, under 
the Lord Lieutenancy it had at present 
the worst government in Europe. So 
long as there was a Lord Lieutenant it 
was admitted that Ireland was entitled 
to separate Government from Great 
Britain. But measures ought to be 
taken to secure that the Lord Lieutenant 
was a true representative of the Queen, 
and not a Party politician and a Party 
hack. Nothing, however, was to be 
gained by continuing the Debate, and 
he would suggest that they should now 
come to a Division. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, that Lord Crewe signalised 
his arrival by refusing to receive two 
deputations. 

*THe CHAIRMAN said, that question 
could not be discussed on an Amend- 
ment to the Vote for the salary of the 
Comptroller. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) said, that while he 
was prepared to accept the statement of 
the Chief Secretary, it must be obvious 
that there was some reason why Lord 
Charlemont was not reappointed. The 
most likely one was that he accepted the 
position of Comptroller under the late 
Liberal Government, that he had been 
to some extent boycotted by the as- 
cendancy party in Ireland, and when 
they came back to power they knew at 
Dublin Castle that things would not 
work smoothly if Lord Charlemont were 
reappointed. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said it 
was obviously unreasonable that they 
should be asked to state why Lord 
Charlemont was not reappointed. There 
might have been a thousand reasons. 
But he could assure the Committee that 
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it was not because he had served under 
Lord Crewe. He gave the hon. Mem 
ber his positive assurance that that was 
not the motive, and asked him to 
accept it. 

*SerRJEANT HEMPHILL (Tyrone, N.) 
said, it was conceded that Lord Charle- 
mont was Comptroller under successive 
Lord Lieutenants, representing different 
shades of politics, from 1868. He might 
be permitted to say that Lord Charle- 
mont never allowed his politics to inter- 
fere with his duty, and discharged the 
functions of his office in a manner which 
gave general satisfaction to Dublin 
society. There was an old saying post 
hoc ergo propter hoc. It might be that 
it applied in this case. To the amaze- 
ment of all who had lived in Dublin for 
years, and knew how popular Lord 
Charlemont had been, when Lord Cado- 
gan became Viceroy, Lord Charlemont 
suddenly disappeared, and was not re- 
appointed. Technically he might not 
have been dismissed, but did the right 
hon. and learned 
University doubt that Lord Charlemont 
was not reappointed or was dismissed 
because he had not led the way in re- 
fusing to serve under Lord Houghton ? 

Mr. E. CARSON (Dublin Univer- 
sity) : I am certain he was not. 
*SerJEANT HEMPHILL said, it was a 
matter of general observation that, to 
‘squelch’? Home Rule, those bitterly 
opposed to it, abstained from paying to 
Lord Houghton the respect which had 
always hitherto been paid to the repre- 
sentative of the Queen. [Nationalist 
cheers.| Because Lord Charlemont, who 
was a northern landlord and Peer, did 
not follow the example of other land- 
lords and bigoted Tory politicians, Lord 
Cadogan did not reappoint him. He 
himself would oppose, if it ever cropped 
up, the abolition of the office of 
Viceroy in Ireland, because the exist- 
ence of that office was 


and the establishment of an independent 
Legislature for Ireland. The discussion 
of the Vote might, perhaps, be a hard- 
ship to the present Comptroller at Dublin 
Castle, but principle must be regarded, 
and the House had no other way of 
marking its disapproval of the want of 
respect shown to the late Viceroy, not 
only by the landlords, but every section 
of the Tory Party in Ireland. 


{17 Aprit 1896} 


Member for Dublin} 


essential to} 
working out the principle of Home Rule | 


| household. 
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Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) believed that, if Lord Charlemont 
were consulted, he would contradict 
every one of the reasons suggested by 
hon. Members opposite for his not being 
reappointed. Other members of Lord 
Crewe’s household had been reappointed, 
and why should it be said that Lord 
Charlemont was not reappointed because 
he served under Lord Crewe? Hitherto 
Nationalist Members had complained of 
the absence of change in the staff at 
Dublin Castle, and the reappointment 
of ‘‘the old gang.’’ The hon. Member 
for South Donegal was mistaken in the 
reasons he had suggested for Lord 
Charlemont’s being no longer Comp- 
troller, and he believed that would be 
the opinion of every one in Ireland 
acquainted with the matter. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) re- 
gretted that he could not accept the dis- 
claimer of the Chief Secretary about 
Lord Charlemont. The circumstantial 
evidence in the matter was too strong, 
though they could not furnish actual 
proof. Lord Charlemont was ‘‘ sent to 
Coventry.’’ Nine-tenths of the people 
in Ireland were persuaded of two things 
—that Lord Crewe was socially boycotted 
because of his Home Rule opinions, and 
Lord Charlemont was dismissed because 
he refused to take part in the boycott. 


Question put, ‘‘ That Item A (Salaries), 


be reduced by £413 13s. 4d., the 
amount of the salary of the Comptroller 
of the Household. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 125 ; 
Noes, 200.—(Division List, No. 102.) 


*Mr. DAVITT felt it his duty to 
lodge a protest against further waste 
of public money upon the household 
of the Lord Lieutenant. He failed 
to see where his constituents or the 
people of Ireland derived any benefit 
from the continued existence of this 
[Hear, hear!’’]|. From 
his point of view it was an institution 
for the breeding of flunkeyism in the 
public life of Ireland, and he should be 
going contrary to the wishes of his con- 
stituents and his own sense of public 
duty if he assisted in voting money for 
any such institution. If they added the 
salary of the Lord Lieutenant to the ex- 
penses of his household, close upon 
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£40,000 a year was thrown away in this 
manner, which might be much better 
spent if placed at the disposal of the 
Congested Districts Board to be used 
for carrying out works that would 
benefit the people. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
Again, the existence of this househol 
constituted a standing stigma upon the 


{COMMONS} 
|who thought there ought not to be a 
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Lord Lieutenant. If they could not get 
rid of the Lord Lieutenant directly, they 
might do so indirectly, and one step to- 
wards that would be to get rid of his 
salary and household. He therefore 
proposed to do himself the pleasure of 
voting with hon. Gentlemen opposite. 


religion of the majority of the people [Irish cheers. | 


of Ireland, for to-day, 70 years after | 


the passing of the Emancipation 
Act, the law forbade any man hold- 


Mr. FLYNN said, he entirely agreed 
with his hon. Friends in deprecating the 
enormous expense of this household, and 


ing the religious views of the majority | in deprecating the waste of public money 
of the Irish people to be Lord Lieu-| which was involved in its up-keep. He 
tenant of Ireland. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]| should be sorry to see the office of Lord 
He did not contend that a Catholic Lord | Lieutenant abolished under present cir- 
Lieutenant would be any better than a|cumstances. He looked upon - it as a 
Protestant, nor was he objecting to a|sign and symbol of the separate Govern- 
Protestant holding that or any other/ ment in Ireland 

public position in Ireland. But what he) *Tuz CHAIRMAN said, the salary of 
had a right as a Catholic to protest|the Lord Lieutenant was not on this 
against was, that this office should be) Vote, and therefore the hon. Member 


continued and should represent a stigma | could not go into that matter. 


and an insult to the religious convictions | 


of the mass of the Irish people. For these 
two reasons he should not only voteagainst 
the grant of this money, but he would 
divide the Committee upon it as a protest 
against the continued existence of an 
institution which was neither useful nor 
ornamental, and which he thought ought 
to be abolished. 

Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
Mid) said, he rose to join in the protest, 
and he did so because of the action of 
the Protestant occupant of that office 
during the last nine months. The 
£40,000 spent on that institution would 
be much better utilised in helping the 
industrious people of the country. Their 
country was not in a position to throw 
away any money ; their people were in a 
most depressed condition, and they had 


lor a 





Mr. FLYNN said, he found in the 
Vote a sum of £800 for the salary and 
allowances of the chaplain. He con- 
sidered that this was not only a waste of 
public money, but also an anachronism, 
because nearly 30 years after the dis- 
establishment of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland they had here a survival of it 
in an official form. It was most incon- 
sistent with the Disestablishment Act 
that this office should be maintained. 
Supposing a Lord Lieutenant was 
appointed who was not a member 
of the Anglican form of worship. 
Supposing a Presbyterian, a Baptist, 
Methodist were appointed. 
It was intolerable enough that a 
Roman Catholic should be debarred from 
the office of Lord Lieutenant, but it 
became a much more intolerable condi- 


stretched over Ulster miserable houses | tion of things if they found that it would 
not fit for cattle, and yet they could not | be practically impossible for any gentle- 
get any assistance to have them put in| man to be appointed who did not belong 


some presentable shape for human 
beings. He would invite the Govern- 
ment to give this matter their serious 
attention. It was rather a disgrace to 
the liberality of the British Government 
that, at this time of day, they should 
allow to remain upon the Statute-book an 
enactment which deprived the Catholic 
people of Ireland of the right to hold 
any office that might be held by any 
man. 

Mr. DOUGLAS COGHILL (Stoke- 
upon-Trent) said, he was one of those 


Mr. Davitt. 





to the Anglican form of worship. If 
such a gentleman were appointed this 
office would be entirely useless. He 
would not make use of the services of the 
Protestant chaplain to the country, or 
the reading clerk, or the organ blower, 
nor of any of the officials connected with 
the official form of worship. That por- 
tion of the Vote ought certainly to be 
dispensed with. If there were vested 
interests in connection with this appoint- 
ment, he contended it would be quite 
easy to buy off the chaplain and ‘the 
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other officials. He protested, in the 
name of religious liberty, against this 
Vote being allowed to remain. He 
thought the Government would be very 
well advised in dropping this item, or at 
least in giving an intimation that it 
would appear when the Estimates were 
again presented to the House. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was perfectly 
aware that they were not entitled to 
discuss on this Vote the question of 
whether the office of Lord Lieutenant 
ought to be maintained or not. But he 
regarded it as an anomalous and 
monstrous state of things that the salary 
of the official should be placed upon the 
Consolidated Fund and thereby with- 
drawn from the criticism of Parliament. 
On what ground was it withdrawn? 
Because he went to Ireland as a repre- 
sentative of the Throne, and not as a 
party politician. But they found that, 
while his salary was not voted by Par- 
liament because it was supposed he 
ought to be above and apart from party 
politics, in reality he was always a par- 
tisan, and therefore he said his position 
was most anomalous and most inconsis- 
tent. Oneof the most necessary reforms 
in connection with this Vote was that 
either the Lord Lieutenant’s salary 
should be put on the Estimates in order 
that his conduct might be subject, as a 
party man, to the criticism of Parliament, 
or else that he should go to Ireland 
honestly as a representative of Her 
Majesty, as the Governor-General of 
India did, and he ought to carry out in 
his administration of Ireland the princi- 
ple which had induced the Government 
to remove his salary from this Vote. It 
was because he objected to the adminis- 
tration in all its details that he should 
vote against this sum. He would like 
to say a word upon the religious question. 
Ireland was a Catholic country, but they 
did not claim, as they might be entitled 
to claim, a Catholic Establishment for 
Ireland. At the same time he regarded 
it as an outrage and an_ insult 
to fix a permanent Protestant Estab- 
lishment to the representative of 
Her Majesty in a Catholic country. 
There were ample facilities for religious 
worship in Dublin to whatever persuasion 
the Lord Lieutenant might belong, and 
he protested against the maintenance of 
one particular form of religion—the 
Church of England—at Dublin Castle. 


Supply. 
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It was an insult to the people of Ireland, 
a Catholic people, that a permanent Pro- 
testant establishment should be main- 
tained for the representative of Her 
Majesty in that country. This, indeed, 
was one of the last remnants of the 
abominable system of Protestant ascend- 
ancy which once universally prevailed in 
Ireland. The office, in regard of religion, 
ought to be thrown open ; considerations 
of sect or of religion ought not to be 
allowed to affect it, and the Lord 
Lieutenant should be perfectly free to 
follow his convictions, to whatever 
church he might be attached. He would 
suggest to this strong Unionist Govern- 
ment, which had professed the desire to 
do everything possible to remove the 
grievances of the people of Ireland, that 
one means of conciliating a large portion 
of the people of that country, would be 
to remove this remnant of an old, a 
hateful and a bigoted system, and free 
the office of Lord Lieutenant from the 
odium of this restriction. No such 
provision was attached to the Govern- 
ment of any of our self - governing 
colonies or India, and in consideration 
for the feelings of the majority of the 
people of Ireland it should be abolished 
in connection with the Lord Lieutenancy 
of that country. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
said he agreed with the remarks made by 
the hon. Member for Mayo, and, with 
him, desired to enter his protest against 
a system which was a slur and an insult 
on the Irish people. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said 
that it seemed there was a consensus of 
opinion among hon. Members on the 
Irish Benches against this Vote for the 
Household of the Lord Lieutenant. 
But the reasons adduced for this shad 
been very different on the part of 
different Members. The hon. Member 
for South Donegal objected to various 
items ; the hon. Member for Mid Tyrone 
thought the money might be spent in 
other ways, the hon. Member for South 
Mayo thought the whole institution of 
the Lord Lieutenant and everything 
connected with it should be swept 
away, while the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, taking a quite different view, 
considered that the office should be 
maintained, but objected to the form of 
administration. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Now 
as to the Chaplain of Dublin Castle, 
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the Lord Lieutenant’s household, and each 
Viceroy had the appointment in his 
own hands. If a Lord Lieutenant who 
was a Presbyterian was appointed, it 
would, he conceived, be in his power to 
appoint a Presbyterian as chaplain. In 
the proper sense of the term there was 
really no Protestant establishment in 
connection with Dublin Castle. The 
question to be considered was this: 
everyone would agree that as long as a 
Lord Lieutenancy and a Court were 
maintained in Ireland there must be 
many accessories of expenditure con- 
nected with the office; and while the 
existence of the office was not directly 
challenged, it was too much to expect 
the Committee to go closely into details 
if the expenditure charged was not 
excessive. [* Hear, hear!”] There 
had been much talk about the con- 
tinuance of the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, and about the money of the 
office being spent in other ways. Hon. 
Members opposite might be reminded 
that if the office were abolished Ireland 
would not have much to gain by the 
change ; for a large amount of money 
now spent in connection with the office 


would not then be spent in the country 


at all. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The expenses 
of the office of Lord Lieutenant were by 
no means wholly met by public funds. 
The pecuniary demands of the office 
involved not only the salary and allow- 
ances of the Lord Lieutenant, but they 
exacted a large amount from the private 
sources of the nobleman who filled the 
position. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If hon. 
Members on the Irish Benches would 
only give the Government clearly to 
understand that they were agreed among 
themselves on the point that the Lord 
Lieutenant and his Household were 
institutions which ought no longer to 
exist, he would undertake, on the part 
of the Government, to seriously con- 
sider the matter. [‘ Hear, hear!” and 
laughter. | 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said that when a Member of 
the English Government promised, with 
a bland smile and an appearance of 
assent, to seriously consider any pro- 
position from a Member on the Irish 
Benches, he would advise the hon. 
Member for East Mayo should look out. 
He could tell the right hon. Gentleman 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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that if he was under the impression that 
there was any united desire in the Irish 
Benches to get rid of the Viceroyalty in 
Ireland, he was very much mistaken, 
He, for instance, would most strongly 
and vehemently oppose any such pro- 
position, because he regarded the Vice- 
royalty as one of the distinct marks of 
Irish nationality, which Irish Nationalists 
would be very foolish indeed to surrender, 


| He quite agreed with the Chief Secretary 


that most Lord Lieutenants were unable 
to carry out their functions within the 
limits of the salary they received from 
the State, but at the same time he had 
heard of instances—they were not those 
of the present Lord Lieutenant or of his 
predecessor—where English Lord Lieu- 
tenants had gone over to Ireland and 
made a jolly good thing out of the office. 
The right hon. Gentleman had failed to 
make any reply with regard to the 
religious question. He could have done 
so, and still kept himself within the 
bounds of order, because, after all, the 
discussion of the question of the chap- 
laincy involved the whole question of 
the religious disability which was im- 
posed upon the Viceroyalty After all, 
if there be only an Episcopalian chaplain, 
which he believed to be the case, paid 
for by the State in connection with the 
Viceregal Court, it must be because the 
Viceroy was usually a member of the 
Established Church, but if, as the Chief 
Secretary argued, with what accuracy 
of statement he did not know, that it 
was possible for a Presbyterian Lord 
Lieutenant to have a Presbyterian chap- 
lain, that did not meet the argument 
that there was no provision for a 
Catholic chaplain, for the good reason 
that there was no provision for a 
Catholic Viceroy. The right hon. 
Gentleman would be well advised if he 
did away with this odious remnant of 
Catholic disability in Ireland. 

*Mr. DAVITT said, he was not at all 
alarmed at the smile of the Chief Secre- 
tary, or at his promise to consider the 
suggestion for the abolition of the Vice- 
regal Court. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I saidI 
would consider the question if ever I 
found Gentlemen opposite were unani- 
mous. 

*Mr. DAVITT wished to be perfectly 
candid. Amongst the reasons which 
would induce him to support a Measure 
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such as the Chief Secretary might pos- 
sibly bring in was, that he was a repub- 
lican and opposed to sham monarchies in 
Ireland or elsewhere. 

Mr. MACNEILL said, the Chief Secre- 
tary had not satisfied him on the religious 
question. Did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman see that Catholics had the deepest 
objection to their exclusion, because they 
regarded it as a remnant of the odious 
system of oppression in the past? The 
Dean of the Chapel Royal was chiefly a 
political agent of the Government, and 
he suggested that as a compromise the 
Chief Secretary should consent to abolish 
the office. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR asked 
what was the good of niggling over 
details. The fact of the matter was hon. 
Gentlemen opposite objected on broad 
grounds or not at all to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Household. On broad grounds 
he was prepared to meet them. He 
maintained that they could not havea 
Court without expenditure more or less 
of this description, and he was not going 
to haggle with hon. Gentlemen over par- 
ticular items. If they were not prepared 
to abolish the whole Court in Dublin, it 
was unworthy of the hon. Gentlemen to 
object to this or that charge. 

Mr. FLYNN hoped that when the 
Irish Members were united on other 
subjects, they would find the Chief 
Secretary: prepared to give fair and 
favourable consideration to their repre- 
sentations. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie) agreed with the Irish 
Secretary in the view that this was not a 
subject to be dealt with by wrangling 
over details. But there were two impor- 
tant points really involved in the Debate. 
The one was the continuation of the 
office of the Lord Lieutenancy in Ire- 
land. Regarding that he shared the 
views already expressed by another Mem- 
ber of the Unionist Party. He thought 
the office was an anachronism. _ Its exist- 
ence put Ireland on a different basis of 
government from that of the sister coun- 
tries, and he thought such a difference 
was one which a Unionist Government 
ought not to maintain. The three coun- 
tries should be all governed on the same 
lines. The other point was the religious 
disabilities attachable to that office 
which had been complained of by the 
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Irish Members. It might be a senti- 
mental matter. It was so probaby to a 
large extent, but it deserves considera- 
tion. He hoped the Chief Secretary 
would frankly give it that. This dis- 
ability against Catholics was one of 
the very last remaining. The day had 
gone past for all such. It was not 
in sympathy with the opinion of these 
times that any man should be excluded 
from any office in the State on account of 
his religious belief. And this disability 
ought to be removed. [ Hear, hear! if 
Its removal would remove a cause 0 
offence toa large section of the Irish, and 
be grateful to the sentiments of the people 
in the other sections of the Kingdom. 
He had spoken because he thought it 
proper that the existence of these views 
amongst Unionist Members should be 
expressed, and in the hope the present 
strong Government would take an early 


opportunity of favourably considering 
them. 


Supply. 


Original Question put :— 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 210 ; 
Noes, 115.—(Division List, No. 103.) 


2. £1,181, to complete the sum for the 
Charitable Donations and Bequests Office, 
Ireland—agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed : 


3. “That a sum, not exceeding £113,458, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland, including certain Grants in aid of 
Local Taxation.” 


Mr. FLYNN said, the Chief Secretary, 
who had expressed his desire to kill Home 
Rule with kindness, had commenced his 
career as President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland with a most un- 
happy experiment, namely, the suspension 
of the Board of Guardians of the Athlone 
Union and the appointment of two Vice- 
guardians in their place. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh stated, in the course of his 
speech on Wednesday, that the appoint- 
ment of those Vice-guardians was a 
saving to the ratepayers. 
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Coronet SAUNDERSON : I only|in Dublin, and ignorant of local needs, to 
advocated the appointment of paid guar-/suspend the Board of Guardians for the 
dians when the ordinary guardians failed | mere appointment of one officer. The 
to do their duty. Local Government Board wrote to the 

Mr. FLYNN contended that it was| guardians that they were unable to 
only in cases of extreme necessity that | approve of the appointment of the Sister 
these extreme powers of the Local Gov-|of Mercy unless she consented to un- 
ernment Board should be put into opera-|dergo a training in an_ institution 
tion; and he was certain that if that;/in Dublin. The guardians passed, 
Board was controlled by Irish public| by a majority of 25 votes to seven 
opinion these suspensions of Boards of | votes, a strong resolution declining to 
Guardians would rarely occur indeed. | require the Sister to proceed to Dublin 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had | for training, or to make another appoint- 
alluded to the case of Cork, and the| ment, and for this they were suspended 
large reduction in the amount of out-|by the Local Government Board, 
door relief which was made by the| Where there were no charges of corrup- 
Vice-guardians in that case. But those | tion or maladministration, and the locally- 
reductions were easily made. All that | elected body were discharging their duties 
was necessary to be done was to refuse| with efficiency, the Local Government 
out-door relief in necessitous cases, or at | Board ought not to suspend the Guardians 
any rate to cut it down largely—which | and put paid officials in their place, to 
elected guardians could not do, being | act with an official tyranny which would 
responsible to popular control—and the | not be tolerated for 24 hours in England. 
whole thing was done. What were the} CoLoner SAUNDERSON said that 
facts in regard to the case of the Athlone| he knew nothing about the case men- 
Guardians? That Board had admittedly [tioned by the hon. Member, and he did 
managed their affairs well. The Union| not wish to suggest that the lady to 
was not in debt; its finances were not | whom the hon. Member referred was not 
maladministered ; there was a balance | all that he had stated. But the conten- 
to its credit. The Local Government | tion of the hon. Member amounted to an 
Board had no complaint to make against | abrogation of the established rule in 
the Athlone Board, excepting on one| Ireland that Boards of Guardians must 
knotty point of the house administration. | appoint none but certificated nurses to 
Last August and September the guar-| the workhouses. 
dians, in accordance with the order of} Mr. FLYNN said that there was no 
the Local Government Board, advertised |such rule. It might be a Local Govern- 
for a trained nurse for the infirmary. | ment Board Order. 

Out of the applicants for the post the} CoLonen SAUNDERSON said that it 
Guardians selected was a Sister of Mercy, | was one of the best Orders of the Local 
Sister Mary de Sales, and the Local | Government Board, and it was absolutely 
Government Board objected to the ap-|necessary in Ireland to see that the 
pointment on the ground that she was|nurse in the poor-house should have 
not a trained nurse. It was true that|every qualification. It was the pre- 
this nun did not hold a certificate as a|eminent duty of the Local Government 
nurse, but she was better trained and | Board to see this Order carried out, which 
skilled in the care of the sick, by many | had been found to work well all over 
years’ practical experience by the bed-| Ireland. 

side, than a young nurse who gota certi-| Mr. J. DALY said that the Local 
ficate from some institution in Dublin.|Government Board, in supplanting the 
He did not defend the employment in| elected Guardians, usually appointed 
every case of nuns in hospitals in prefer- | people who were strangers to the duties, 
ence to certificated nurses, but in this |and quite unsympathetic with the people 
particular case the Athlone Guardians |of Ireland. This action of the Local 
had acted with a full sense of their | Government Board, complained of by his 
responsibility, and after they had tho- | hon. Friend, was a blot on the Adminis- 
roughly acquainted themselves with the| tration of the Chief Secretary which 
capabilities of Sister Mary de Sales ; and | would not soon be forgotten in Ireland. 
he thought it was a monstrous thing for |It showed the domineering manner in 
the Local Government Board sitting up | which the Local Government Board 
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discharged the functions. The vast 
majority of the Guardians believed that 
this nun was capable of making a good 
nurse, and that opinion was fortified by 
the testimony of the doctor under whom 
she worked. He said that the lady 
was quite competent to discharge the 
duties of nurse to his satisfaction, and 
no.better testimony to her efficiency than 
that gentleman’s opinion. In many in- 
stances the Local Government Board 
carried out the duties quite inefficiently. 
For instance, in one workhouse 2s. 7d. 
per inmate was allowed for drink, and 
in another workhouse only one penny per 
inmate. If the Local Government 
Board were doing their duty, they 
would not allow such glaring disparities. 
He urged that the qualification for 
Members on the Dispensary Committees 
should be reduced. In some of the 
poorer districts it was extremely difficult 
to obtain men who possessed the neces- 
sary property qualification. The right 


hon. Gentleman ought to make Ulster 
unions adopt the Labourers’ Cottages 
Acts. When some of those unions had 
received requisitions from the Local 
Government Board to erect cottages, 


they had coolly flouted them, and nothing 
more was said. But when a union not 
in Ulster wished to appoint a nun as 
nurse, they were dissolved. The Inspec- 
tors of the Local Government Board 
were appointed from a class of men who 
had no knowledge of their duties when 
appointed, and much friction resulted. 
He suggested that clerks of unions and 
workhouse masters, when found com- 
petent, should be promoted. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.) called attention to the peculiar 
position occupied by the Chief Secretary 
in holding both that office and the Presi- 
dency of the Local Government Board 
of Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman, 
as Chief Secretary, must first have re- 
gard to the political necessities of the 
day, and he could not, therefore, devote 
proper attention to the administration 
of the poor, which, as President of the 
ag Government Board, devolved upon 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary for information with 
regard to the auditing of Grand Jury 
accounts throughout Ireland. There 
was a Blue-book issued by the Local 
Government Board showing what the 
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local taxation of Ireland was, and it ap- 
peared that there was a steady increase 
of local taxation. It appeared also from 
this Blue-book that the largest spending 
body in Ireland was the Grand Jury, 
but with the exception of the summaries 
therein contained, there was no account 
at all of the vast sums levied and spent 
by the Grand Juries throughout the Irish 
counties. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR, on a 
point of order, asked whether this matter 
properly arose under the Local Govern- 
ment Board Vote, seeing that the 
auditors of the Board did not audit the 
accounts of the Grand Juries, in the 
sense that they had no power to enforce 
their recommendations. 

Mr. LOUGH pointed out that there 
was an item in this Vote fur the salaries 
uf these auditors. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN said, that if the 
Chief Secretary stated that the auditors 
did not audit the accounts of the Grand 
Juries, he must accept his statement. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR believed 
the auditors audited the ‘accounts, but 
there was absolutely no power to enforce 
their recommendations. He presumed, 
too, they superintended the publication 
of the accounts. 

Mr. LOUGH said that was the very 
point he wanted to set out. They had 
no power to surcharge, and therefore 
there was no way of reaching these ex- 
traordinary local authorities in Ireland. 
There was an item in the accounts of 
some £7,000 for auditing the accounts 
of the Grand Juries and treasurers of 
counties throughout Ireland. He wished 
to know what work was done for the 
money, how the audit was accomplished, 
and the precise responsibility of the 
auditors for the publication of the 
Grand Jury accounts. He desired a 
fuller statement from the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He wanted to know how 
the money was spent in the different 
counties and the rates at which wards 
were made throughout Ireland. Not 
only did the auditors audit the Grand 
Jury accounts, but also those of the 
Dublin Dock Board and other harbour 
accounts throughout the country. There 
was a sum of £367,000 a year received 
by the harbour authorities, and they had 
most incomplete accounts of how the 
money was expended. Was there an 
effective audit of the accounts of the 
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various harbour authorities? If there | 
was, could the Chief Secretary tell him| sideration of the local authorities, He 
where to get fuller details. His belief | should be glad to see a return prepared 
was, that under the sanction of the|of the northern unions, showing in how 
audit of the Local Government Board, | many cases in the different unions in 
there was the greatest extravagance on 'the north, the Guardians were in the 
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applied, was one wholly for the con. 


the part of these local authorities, and 
they could not trace that extravagance 
because the auditors did not furnish them 
with proper accounts. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
wished to set the House right as to the 
circumstances attending the suspension 
of the Athlone Board of Guardians by 
the Local Government Board. He be- 
lieved he was within the fact in stating 


possession of the services of certificated 
trained night nurses. In reviewing the 
chief defects of the present Local Goy- 
ernment Board administration, he said 
that the Irish Poor Law system was 
originally designed to carry out two im- 
portant works in Ireland—to afford 
relief to the poor, and relief to the sick 
poor. But since that time many other 
functions had been conferred on the 
Board. 





that the suspension of this body origi- It was utterly impossible for 
nated in a dispute which was created in | one small central system of government 
the Athlone Union by the Rev. Dr. | to efficiently discharge its duties under 
Campbell. A lady had acted as nurse | the cumbrous Public Health Act, under 
for a period of five years, and it was not|the long tedious work connected with 
until there was a dispute got up by the| the Labourers’ Act, and the Franchise 
Rev. Dr. Campbell on a charge of| Act. One of the most important Acts 
proselytising against the nuns that the | to which the Board had to pay attention 
Local Government Board thought fit to| was the Irish Public Health Act ; but 
send down and hold an Inquiry on the| the present system was inefficient and 
subject. This was in August 1895.|absurd. The Labourers’ Act was de- 


The Local Government Board took ob-| signed to relieve a great deal of the 


jection to the lady acting as a night| sufferings of the poor labourers, and to 
nurse in the institution, and they | put them in better houses, as well as to 
ordered the substitution of a properly create a spirit of independence among 
trained and certificated nurse. In re-|them. The Act, however, had been 
sponse to the advertisement Sister Mary |scandalously neglected by the Local 
was appointed, but the Local Govern-| Government Board, which had done its 
ment Board having had their bigoted | best in every instance, as far as he was 
feelings on the question aroused, objected | aware, to aid in the obstruction of carry- 
to the appointment. The Board of|ing out this Act. They neglected to 
Guardians were steadfast, and the result | push forward schemes adopted by the 
was that the Board of Guardians had | Guardians in a degree which was almost 
been suspended for eight months by a.| criminal ; and whereas, at this time 
mandatory order of the Local Govern- | there should be 120,000 labourers’ houses 
ment Board. The words “ certificated | erected throughout Ireland, there were 
trained nurse’’ did not occur in connec-| only 12,000 cottages erected after 13 
tion with the English Poor Law system. | years experience of the Act. The in- 
If the practice was a proper one in| efficiency of the Department in respect 
Athlone it was also proper in other | of the Franchise Act was also positively 
Unions in Ireland. But what was now| glaring. There were no service franchise 
taking place? Within two months a! forms, neither was there a proper revi- 
nurse had been appointed at Granard, | sion of the voters’ lists. A number of 
for instance, who was neither certificated | lists were at present in force where the 
nor trained. The same thing had | name of a man appeared who had been 
occurred in the city of Derry, and in the} dead 10 years. In fact, the duties of 
Union of Longford. He maintained, | this Department should be separated. 
therefore, that this question of trained Either there should be another Board, 
night nurses, to which he personally had | or the local authorities {should be given 
no objection so long as it was confined | more direct control of their own affairs. 
within the limits of justice and reason, | The carrying out of the Labourers’ Act 
and so long as the religious test was not | should be simplified, and until this was 


Mr. Lough. 
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done progress could not be expected. A 
sum of £1,300,000 was _ collected 
annually in Ireland for the. purposes to 
which the various Acts administered by 
the Local Government Board referred. 
Of this sum £700,000 was expended in 
the actual relief of the poor, and the 
balance—namely, £600,000—went in 
fees and salaries to officials. That was 
surely an excessive amount. He trusted 
that the Chief Secretary would make an 
effort to improve the present system of 
Poor Law administration in Ireland. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) moved 
the reduction of the item set down for 
the Medical Commission by the sum of 
£1,000. He did this as a protest against 
the suspension of the Athlone Board of 
Guardians and the dismissal of Sister 
Mary. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
lady has not been dismissed. [{‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Dr. TANNER said, that the Board, 
at any rate, had been suspended in con- 
sequence of the action taken in the case 
of this lady. He detested bigotry. 
Sisters of Mercy and of the Bon Secours 
were the best nurses for the sick poor. 
It was a fact that some of the best 
nurses in London at the present time 
were not certificated. They had lacked 
the necessary means to enable them to 
complete the full course of training. The 
value of a certificate could be overrated. 
In his opinion the action of the Local 
Government Board in this case amounted 
to an outrage. 

.Mr. MURNAGHAN said, that in 
his opinion the action of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board in this matter had been 
somewhat unwise ; and he thought that 
they might very well make an exception 
to this stringent rule in this case. 


On the return of the CHarrMAN after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, that 
in view of the reduction of the particular 
item of this Vote which had been moved, 
he should confine his remarks entirely to 
the action of the Local Government 
Board in suspending the Guardians of 
the Athlone Union. The hon. Member 
for North Cork observed, he thought 
With justice, that the Local Government 
Board would not be justified in suspend- 
ing the Boards of Guardians except in 


jeases of great and urgent necessity. 


Certainly the general policy of the Local 
Government Board in Ireland, so far as 
he could understand it, was not to sus- 
pend the Boards of Guardians except in 
cases of urgent necessity, and the par- 
ticular case of the Athlone Board of 
Guardians, he did not hesitate to say, 
came within that description. The hon. 
Member for North Cork described the 
action of the Local Government Board 
as an intolerable piece of petty official 
tyranny. The language used by the 
hon. Member for West Cavan attributed 
to them a certain element of religious 
bigotry in the action they had taken. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL was understood 
to say that it was not until a dispute 
was got up in regard to proselytising 
that anything was heard about the night 
nursing business. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR referred 
to the language used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Cork, who spoke of this 
being a dirty little piece of bigotry, and 
pointed out that on a previous occasion 
the hon. Member for Louth had attri- 
buted the suspension of the Board of 
Guardians to their narrow sectarian feel- 
ing. Nothing could be further than this 
from their thoughts or their intention, 
As a matter of fact, the nuns had never 
left the workhouse, and continued to 
live there. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL asked if they 
continued in their original capacity. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
thought so, and he believed the general 
management of the nursing was in the 
hands of one of the nuns at the present 
time. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL asked if it was 
not the fact that the Local Government 
Board insisted on a trained night nurse 
being put there. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
was perfectly true. The Local Govern- 
ment Board insisted upon the appoint- 
ment of a trained nurse to do night work, 
but that was not in any sense ousting 
the nuns from their functions, which, 
as a matter of fact, they performed up 
to the present time. There seemed to 
be an impression among hon. Members 
opposite that this question had arisen 
only since the present Government 
entered upon its tenure of office, but the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
be more correctly acquainted with the 
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facts of the case. The question arose 
during the tenure of office of his prede- 
cessor, and it was only due to the fact 
that the right hon. Member for the 
Montrose Burghs left office when he did 
that this action was not taken by him. 
He would give the Committee a short 
account of these transactions. For 
some years past there had been a 
serious deficiency in connection with 
the arrangements for night nurs- 
ing in the Athlone Workhouse, and 
several cases had, in consequence, 
come prominently before the public. 
On the 15th of November another child 
died under a similar set of circumstances. 
On both occasions the coroner’s jury 
called attention to the necessity for the 
appointment of a night nurse for the 
infirmary. The nursing of the hospital 
by day was then and still remained in 
the hands of the Sisters of Mercy. He 
agreed in what had been said as to the 
excellent qualities of the nuns as nurses. 
As a matter of fact, they had not been 
permitted to undertake and had never 
done the night nursing, and it was in 
the hands of paupers—persons who, as 
a rule, had little knowledge of nursing, 
and were incapable of discharging duties 


of that kind in a proper manner. When 
the coroner’s verdict on the first child 
was made known, the Local Government 
Board directed a medical inspector to 


report. As far back as 1892, he ascer- 
tained that the nuns did not perform 
the duties of night nursing, that they 
retired early and left the work to 
pauper attendants. The inspector had 
no hesitation in supporting the recom- 
mendation of the medical officer that the 
appointment of a trained nurse was 
necessary. A considerable correspond- 
ence ensued. It was renewed on the 
death of another child in 1894; and 
this death was followed by another case 
which created considerable scandal. A 
Dublin hospital received a woman who 
had been in the workhouse infirmary five 
months, and she was suffering from a 
dislocation of the hip which must have 
occurred two months before she left 
Athlone, and yet the nurses had not 
discovered her injury, so that the atten- 
tion of the doctor was not called to her 
case ; and, as the result of the delay in 
discovering the dislocation, she would 
probably be lame for life. This case 
following the others provoked much 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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indignation ; and on the 3rd of May of 
last year, the Chief Secretary approved 
of an intimation being conveyed to the 
Guardians that they must appoint a 
trained night nurse, and, if they did not, 
the management would he placed in the 
hands of paid officers.. Advertisements 
were issued, and several trained nurses 
applied ; but the Guardians appointed 
a nun—Sister de Sales—who had had 
no training outside the Athlone work- 
house. They proposed to send her to 
Dublin for training, and to defray the 
cost. It was pointed out that this was 
illegal, and they proposed to let her be 
trained at her own cost. This, it was 
objected, would involve delay, during 
which it would be necessary to appoint 
someone in her place. Then the Bishop 
of Ardagh threatened, if a trained nurse 
were insisted upon, to withdraw the 
nuns altogether; and, thereupon, the 
Guardians declared that Sister de Sales 
was fully qualified without any further 
training. On the 19th of June 189%, 
while the late Government was still in 
Office, an ultimatum was sent to the 
Guardians declaring that the appoint- 
ment would not be sanctioned unless 
she went to Dublin to he trained, and 
unless a trained nurse were appointed in 
her absence. An inspector attended a 
meeting of the Guardians to induce them 
to change their last decision ; and, as 
they would not do so, the Board was 
reluctantly dissolved by himself, as it 
would have been by his predecessor had 
he remained Chief Secretary. It was 
explained to the inspector by the Supe 
rioress that it was not contemplated 
that Sister de Sales should undertake 
night duty, but that the Sisters were to 
obtain the services of a lay night nurse, 
although Sister de Sales was to be osten- 
sibly appointed; and on that under- 
taking a payment of £50 a year was to 
be sanctioned. Thus, there was in con- 
templation what was not straightforward. 
He did not suggest that the sisters 
wanted to do anything otherwise than 
what was straightforward ; but he could 
not acquit the Chairman, who could not 
have been ignorant of the nature of the 
transaction. He reluctantly concluded 
that he could not do otherwise than act 
as the late Chief Secretary would have 
done. The Local Government 

had absolutely no alternative but to 
take the course they did. 
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Dr. TANNER said he was surprised 
that the Chief Secretary should have 
found fault with the nurses, because the 
case at Athlone turned out to be one of 
dislocation of hip joint. Were nurses 
to diagnose such cases? Because the 
case was transferred from the workhouse 
infirmary to the hospital in Dublin, and 
the doctor was failing in his duty, an 
attempt was made to throw the blame of 
a faulty diagnosis on the nurses. If such 
remissness were brought before the board 
of governors of any public hospital, the 
doctor would suffer for it. But for the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to throw dis- 
credit on the nursing staff because the 
Lord Lieutenant was wanting in his 
duty, was ridiculous. To a certain 
extent he accepted what the right hon. 
gentleman had said. He depended on 
the information he received, and he 
might be led astray. Most Chief Secre- 
taries were at times. There was a prac- 
tical point. Every medical man at 


workhouse infirmaries had to sign the 
docket over the bed of every patient 
intrusted to their care, writing on the 
docket what the patient was suffering 
This was not the duty of the 


from. 
nurse, but of the doctor. 
duties of a night nurse. He was doctor 
in a public hospital for 11 years, 
and he knew something about those 
duties. There were generally some hope- 
less cases in every hospital, and, if there 
were several patients in extremis, how 
could one nurse attend to them all? 
There should be a head nurse—a nun— 
and a couple of sub-nurses under her. 
In that way the wants of the sick would 
be better ministered to than they could 
otherwise be. In England, as well as in 
Treland, he hoped that pauper nurses 
would be done away with in workhouse 
infirmaries, and suitable nurses would be 
substituted for them, who would have 
the best interests of the sufferers at 
heart. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL disclaimed any 
desire to import bigotry into the matter. 
He was within his rights in drawing 
attention to the fact that the commence- 
ment of the whole quarrel in Athlone 
was a dispute which originated in the 
Inquiry instituted into the conduct of 
Dr. Cochrane. With regard to the action 
of the former Chief Secretary, he was not 
aware of the official intricacies of the 
case; but he still said it was a very 


About the 
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strong step in a matter of this sort to 
suspend an elected Board of Guardians, 
against whose financial administration of 
the affairs of the union there was no 
complaint whatever. With regard to 
the employment of trained nurses, he 
might instance the action of the medical 
officer of the Longford Union, who was 
in favour of a complete system of trained 
nursing in that infirmary. He was con- 
fronted with the difficulty which cropped 
up in Athlone of having trained night 
nurses. There was a conflict with the 
Local Government Board, but the Board 
had not insisted on the attendance of 
trained night nurses in the infirmary. 
He believed that a great deal of the 
misunderstanding which arose, and which 
led to such disastrous results, was due to 
the action of the officials of the union. 
But, inasmuch as the matter was prac- 
tically closed by the re-election of the 
Board of Guardians, he would appeal to 
the Member for Mid-Cork to withdraw 
his Motion for the reduction of the Vote. 

Dr. TANNER consented to the with- 
drawal of his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DILLON said he desired to call 
attention to the administration of the 
Labourers’ Act in Ireland. It was stated 
that the Government intended to intro- 
duce a Bill to simplify and cheapen the 
procedure under the Act. Such a Bill 
might be introduced forthwith. It 
might be passed after 12 o’clock, as 
it would be non-contentious. No one 
desired to obstruct a Bill having for its 
object an improvement of the work 
ing of the Labourers’ Acts in Ireland. 
But, apart from the passing of a Bill, 
something might be done to meet the 
present situation by administrative Acts. 
Inorder to show the delay which the 
present procedure involved, the hon. 
Member mentioned the case of the 
Kilmallock Union in County Limerick, 
where, three years ago, the wretched 
condition of the dwellings of the 
labourers in the village of Hospital was 
brought under his notice, and where the 
Board of Guardians who, to their credit, 
had already done much to put these 
Acts in force, prepared a scheme for the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings. But 
although he had himself, at the instance 
of the labourers in the locality, put a 
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question in that House with a view of 
expediting the procedure, within the last 
fortnight he had received a letter stating 
that the labourers were still in their 
miserable hovels and imploring him to 
bring this matter before the Government. 
There must be something extremely 
wrong in the system under which, with 
the Local Government Board and the 
Board of Guardians anxious to have this 
state of things remedied, the labourers 
were still compelled to live in these 
hovels The hon. Member read an ex- 
tract from a local paper, in which it was 
stated it often took six or seven years 
before the schemes for labourers’ cottages 
were carried to completion, and pointing 
out the impossibility of one arbitrator 
performing the duties under these Acts. 
The suggestion that more than one arbi- 
trator should be appointed was one which 
deserved the consideration of the Chief 
Secretary. He did not say that the 
Local Government Board had shown an 
illiberal spirit in the administration of 
these Acts—indeed, the very contrary 
was the case—but he desired to press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the extreme 
desirability of expediting these schemes. 
He did not know that there had been any 
Act or Acts, with all their faults, which 
were enormous, passed by the House of 
Commons with regard to Ireland, which 
had done more, and which had struck 
one more, than the Labourers’ Acts. 
The greatest observers were united in 
pressing this one point in their writings 
that the worst reproach of all the many 
things which existed in Ireland was the 
scandalous condition of the labouring 
poor. He did not know anything more 
striking than to see side by side the 
miserable hovels in which the labourer 
was compelled to live, and which were 
not fit for pigsties, and opposite to that 
the comfortable, respectable and really 
attractive house which had been built 
for him under the Labourers’ Acts. He 
would conclude by urging upon the right 
hon. Gentleman that he should look per- 
sonally into this matter and urge upon 
the Local Government Board that they 
should apply their energies to remove all 
obstacles, if necessary, by the appoint- 
ment of fresh inspectors or by modifica- 
tion of the Acts; and further, that he 
would as soon as he could introduce 
the non-contentious Measure to which 
reference had been made, and which he 


Mr. Dillon. 
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believed could be passed almost imme- 
diately. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.), whilst agreeing that many boards of 
guardians had done their best to put the 
Labourers’ Acts into operation, observed 
that they had not, however, met with 
the same reception in Ulster. In the 
case of Strabane, for example, the fune- 
tions of the Board of Guardians had to 
be superseded and the working of the 
Labourers Acts in that district in- 
trusted to the Local Government Board. 
What had been the result? Inspector 
after inspector of the Local Government 
Board had been down in Strabane, had 
viewed the cottages, had reported 
adversely, had described the habitations 
of men as almost unfit for the habitation 
of animals, and yet not one single build- 
ing had been erected by the Local 
Government Board. He hoped the 
Chief Secretary would be able to give 
some explanation of this matter. He 
would also be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman could give some information 
as to the Stranorlar Union. 

*SeRJEANT HEMPHILL said he did 
not think there was any question in 
which Ireland was more deeply interested 
than that of the labourers’ cottages. 
Anyone who had travelled through 
Ireland must have seen the squalid and 
wretched condition in which the labourers 
lived, some time ago, at all events. The 
late Government were very anxious to 
grapple with this question, and he rather 
thought a Bill was actually in prepara- 
tion with a view, if possible, to better 
this labourer cottages code. Undoubtedly 
there were great difficulties in dealing 
with this matter arising from the Acts 
of Parliament themselves. Under the 
existing law there were 14 stages to be 
gone through before the labourer had 
any chance of having his cottage even 
commenced. The consequence was that 
the expense and delay were so great as to 
defeat the intentions of the Legislature. 
These two defects, he had no doubt, 
could be met by legislation. These 14 
stages could be well reduced, and one 
step towards that would be to leave the 
Local Government Board finally to 
decide whether a cottage should be 
built or not. As the law stood at 
present, after the Local Government 
Board had approved of the scheme, any 
one who had a locus standi might present 
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a petition and might appeal to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council. That in itself 
involved considerable delay and expense, 
which ultimately fell upon the ratepayers | 
of the Union. If the Local Government | 
Board were made the final authority, they 
would get rid of a portion of the delay 
and expense. Even from the financial 
point of view, it would be a public 
benefit that this Code should be amended. 
Some years ago there was a Commission 
directed to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion of labourers’ cottages in the Nenagh 
Union in the county of Tipperary, and 
he had a distinct recollection that it was 
proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners that a gentleman who hap- 
pened to be a brother of one of the Mem- 
bers of the present Cabinet, and who 
was a large landholder in the neighbour- 
hood of Nenagh, had, at his own expense, 
built several labourers’ cottages on his 
estate and that those cottages were re- 
munerative and recouped him for the 
expense incurred. There was recently a 
case, he thought, on the Earl of 
Clancarty’s estatein Galway. A cottage 
had been approved of there, and the} 
purchase money of the site was fixed at 
only £30, but in order to make out the 
Earl of Clancarty’s title to the £30 site, 
the Guardians were informed by his 
lordship’s solicitor that it would cost 
£200. That was not the fault of the 
Earl of Clancarty or of iissolicitor. It 
was the fault of the law. That should be 
got rid of by some simple process, and by 
giving the Local Government Board the 
power of creating a Parliamentary title. 
Then there were other costs which would 
have brought up the sum to £430, which 
would have been payable out of the 
rates. That would be a prohibitory 
sum, and in this case the whole business 
fell through. He felt quite sure that 
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Mr. P. J. POWER said he gathered 
from the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Bill to which he had referred, and 
which, unless it was very much contrary 
to what they expected, would be treated 
as a non-contentious measure, was not 
altogether drafted at present. That 
being so he would take the liberty of 
suggesting that the Chief Secretary 
should use his influence to do away with 
the appeal to the Privy Council, which 
was very expensive and led to great 
delay ; to lighten the heavy stamp duty 
which was at present attached to the 
contract, and also to consider whether it 
would not be possible to do something to 
enable the Act to be worked in districts 
where at present it was a dead letter. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider the condition of some 
parts of Ulster and of Connaught, and 
he did not think the Treasury could 
better employ its capital than by giving 
facilities at a decreased rate of interest 
to those unions for the erection of these 
cottages. There had never been an 
expenditure productive of so much good 
and which had done so much to improve 
the general aspect of the country as the 
expenditure under the Labourers’ Acts, 
and he thought it ought to be everybody’s 
policy to encourage boards of guardians 
to erect better habitations for the poor. 
Though generally they had not much 
confidence in the Local Government 
Board, he was bound to confess, from 
some experience of the working of the 
Act, that the inspectors they had had in 
their district had given satisfaction to 
ratepapers, and had listened attentively 
to the statements of the labourers. He 
desired to say a word with reference to 
the audit of the accounts of the poor law 
boards and of the accounts connected 
with the county cess. They had in Ire- 
land generally speaking, two local rates, 


ing how vitally important it was to better | the county rate and the poor rate. The 
the condition of the Irish labourer, quite | poor rate was paid partly by the land- 
apart from any political considerations. | lord and partly by the tenant, except in 
but merely on the grounds of humanity | the case of holdings under £4, where the 
and civilisation, they would spare no | landlord paid the whole of it and where, 
effort and withhold no vote which would |as a rule, he exacted additional rent. 
conduce to the expediting, facilitating | But the county rate was paid altogether 
and cheapening of this system, by which | by the occupier, and was disbursed by the 
the poor labourers of Ireland could be|Grand Jury. An auditor was supposed to 
properly housed, and without which that | audit those accounts, but so far as the tax- 
amount of self-respect which was essen- | payers were concerned they knew little or 
tial to the good feeling of every community | nothing of how this money was spent. 
could not be expected to exist. ey paid 3s. 4d. in the £ for the county 
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rate, and notwithstanding the large 
amount collected on the former rate no 
audit was placed before the ratepayers, 


spent. This was scarcely fair, especially 
as those who disbursed the rate did not 
pay it. [“ Hear, hear!”] Another 


subject to which he desired to draw the, 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman | 


had reference to a point in the working 
of the Poor Law as between England 
and Ireland, in relation to the powers of 
removal of paupers. 
to the matter last vear, and the Chief 
Secretary then admitted that Ireland had 
a distinct grievance in regard to it. He 
alluded to the deportation of paupers 
from England to Ireland, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the present state 
of the law was monstrous. An aged 
Irishman on entering a union in England 
was forthwith sent by the local authori- 
ties over to the parish in Ireland in 
which he was born, but there was no 
similar power under the Poor Law in 
Ireland to send any Englishman or 


Scotchman back to his native parish. | 
Now that was an injustice in itself, but | 


the hardness and injustice were aggra- 


vated by the fact that many of the old 
Irish people to whom he referred had 
gone to England in their youth, and had | 
laboured in the country nearly all their | 


lives. At any rate, this power of 


removal should not be partial, and as the | 


injustice of the present state of the law 


to Ireland had been recognised by the | 


right hon. Gentleman, he hoped he 
would take steps as soon as possible to 
remedy it. Promises to do so had more 
than once been given, but nothing had 
come of them. It was no excuse to say 
that want of time had prevented any- 
thing being done. The Irish people did 


them ; but if it insisted on doing so, it 
ought to find time to do Ireland 
simple justice. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
year he directed attention to yet another 


be compelled to revert to it again this 
year. He referred to the case of the 
inspectors who were appointed some 
years ago by the Boards of Guardians 
under the provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases’ (Animals) Act. Now, 
the salaries of the inspectors 


pointed by the Local 
Mr. P. J. Power. 


ap- 


Government 
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Board under the Public Health Act in 
Ireland was paid by the State, but that 
was not the case with the inspectors 


appointed by the Guardians under the 
nor were they shown how the money was | 


other Acts. Since the appointments 
were made by the Guardians, however, 
the Local Government Board had 
declared that, in the interest of the 
public it was desirable that the appoint- 
ment and control of all such officers 
should be in their hands, and they ha/l 
consequently taken over the powers of 


‘appointnent from the Guardians, and 
He drew attention | 


the control of the officers appointed by 
them, but up to the present time no 
portion of the salaries of those officers 
had been paid by the State as in the 
This, he contended, was an 
The Local 
Government Board, having taken over 
the right of appointment and the control 
of the inspectors, surely it was only 


| reasonable and fair that the same condi- 
|tion should be observed in regard to 


their salaries as in the cases of the 
inspectors appointed under the Public 
Health Act. He could not expect the 
right hon. Gentleman to give him an 
answer on the matter off-hand, but he 


did ask him to take the matter seriously 
into consideration. 


[“ Hear, hear ! ”} 

Mr. MURNAGHAN, who was 
almost inaudible in the’ Reporters’ Gal- 
lery, said that persistent opposition was 
shown in some parts of Ireland against 
giving facilities for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages, and he urged the 
right hon. Gentleman to give his special 
attention to this fact. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) hoped 
the Government would build labourers’ 
He mentioned the fact that 
in the Carrickmacross Union, owing to 


| the opposition of the landlords, the ex- 
| penses and law costs on two plots, which 
not ask that Parliament to legislate for | 


the Government Arbitrator valued at 


| £60, amounted to £57 10s. He asserted 
‘that the Act was never intended to be 
Last | 


workable, or it would not have made 


| opposition possible to such an extent on 
matter, and he regretted that he should | 


the part of the person from whom land is 
acquired for the purpose of labourers’ 
cottages. The Act also encouraged litiga- 
tion, because even if they were successful, 
the guardians had to pay not only their 
own costs, but the costs of the person from 
whom land was to be taken. He urged 
upon the Government the necessity of 


‘reducing the qualification of members of 
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the Dispensary Committees from £30 to 
£8, so that it should be the same as the 
qualification for Poor Law Guardians. 
The hon. Member further expressed the 
hope that the Government would appoint 
workhouse masters and clerks of unions 
as inspectors, because such men, from 
their training and knowledge, would be 
much better able to discharge the duties 
of inspectors than men who joined the 
service raw, and who were promoted for 
political considerations rather than 
because of any special qualification which 
they possessed for the work. 

Mr. LOUGH was sorry he could not 
agree with all his hon. Friends below 
the Gangway had said about labourers’ 
cottages. His hon. Friends wanted 
more cottages, and he thought they 
were quite right, because the dwellings 
of the poor people were a disgrace 
to any civilised country. But he 
thought they should get the cottages 
without the taxes that attached to 
them. There could be no greater 
argument against the misgovernment of 
Ireland than the system under which 
these cottages were built. In all, 12,000 
cottages had been built, but each one 
meant the addition of £5 to the rates 
of the district in which it stood. In 
his—the Cavan—Union 21 cottages had 
been erected, and each of them cost 
£180, which meant a charge of £8 for 
each cottage. One hon. Member had 
said they wanted, not 12,000, but 
120,000 houses. If they got 120,000 
houses on the present terms they would 
have 120,000 taxes, amounting to 
£600,000, added to the already over- 
burdened rates of the poorest country in 
Europe. That would be a national crime. 
He was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
knew the disgraceful state in which the 
people were with regard to house accom- 
modation. The Government had to 
provide houses without adding to the 
taxes. The average rent of 12,000 
houses was £2 9s. Od., and half of that 
was paid by the labourers, but there 
would be still a loss of £5 on every house. 
He joined in the plea that the houses 
should be built, but he objected to the 
taxes, It would be asked, “How can 
you get the houses built without adding 
to the rates?” [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
Government of Ireland was a very 
difficult thing, and those who undertook 
the responsibility of the Government had 
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laid on their shoulders the duty of doing 
the work, and doing it well. These houses 
should be furnished on an economical 
basis. There was one municipal lodg- 
ing-house in London, but the experiment 
would not be proceeded with until it 
could be shown that both ends met. 
Thus, in. country districts the question 
of allotments had been dealt with. 
Where the cottages were most wanted 
there the rate fell heaviest. He was 
sure the Committee felt indebted to the 
hon. Member (Sergeant Hemphill) who 
had been the sole occupant of the front 
Opposition Bench all through the Debate. 
[Ministerial laughter.| He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, by 
cheapening the interest by consolida- 
ting the loans, he could not do some- 
thing? What did the Chancellor of the 
Fxchequer say yesterday? He said that 
the Government was able to borrow 
£100 for 13s. for the whole year. Money 
was so cheap in London that nobody 
knew what to do with it. If the right 
hon. Gentleman desired any facility for 
consolidating the loans, if he said, “ Sir, I 
shall be your broker,” they demanded 
that he should be an honest broker. He 
asked that this work should he done 
without making this monstrous addition 
to the rates of the country. As to the 
limit of half an acre, he believed an acre 
would be safer. It was generally said 
that they could not make half an acre 
pay. If they gave an acre, it would 
become remunerative. He hoped, when 
the right hon. Gentleman came to reply, 
he would make some practical suggestion 
as to meeting the difficulty without 
swelling the rates. 

Mr. DENIS KILBRIDE (Galway, 
N.) complained that in some districts 
the contractors for the building of these 
cottages did not have their bonds pro- 
perly perfected ; and it appeared to him 
that the auditor who went down to 
audit the accounts of the union per- 
formed his duties in a perfunctory way. 
It ought to be the duty of the auditors 
to see that the contractors had their 
bonds properly perfected. With regard 
to the remarks of his hon. Friend, he 
hoped he did not want the Irish people 
to understand that they should see no 
more cottages built until the financial 
relations were adjusted. 

Mr. LOUGH: No, Sir; I did not 
say so. 
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Mr. KILBRIDE said the hon. Mem- 
ber wanted many cottages built without 


taxes. If they waited until they could 
build 112,000 cottages without taxes on 


the ratepayers, he thought they might | 


as well move to have the Labourers Act 
altogether abolished. He did not think 
they would be able to build the neces- 
sary number of cottages without putting 
taxation on the local ratepayer. He did 
not follow his hon. Friend when he told 
them that these cottages would mean a 
charge to the ratepayers of £8 a year. 
The average amount expended on the 
construction of these cottages, including 
the rent payable tothelandlord, was £150. 
The charge in such a case would be £7 10s. 
Deducting from this £7 10s., 49s. for 
rent, £5 and not £8 would remain as the 
cost per cottage to the ratepayers. The 
ratepayers of the rural districts of Ire- 
land were now in a very serious con- 
dition, and he therefore agreed with his 
hon. Friend when he said that the 
increase of the rates by 50s. for each 
cottage, in respect of the rent to the 
occupier, was an enormous burden to 
the ratepayers, especially as the area of 
chargeability for rates in respect of 
cottages was the electoral 


labourers’ 
division. He would suggest that, in any 
Bill introduced by the Government for 
the Amendment of the Labourers’ Acts, 
the area of chargeability should be made 


the Union at large. Indeed, he would 
make the county the area of charge- 
ability. The poorer districts were the 
districts where the cottages were most 
required, and of course in those districts 
the ratepayers were less able to pay the 
additional rates imposed for the erection 
of cottages. In the large, rich grazing 
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Acts. But the point he wished to im- 
press on the Chief Secretary was the 
necessity which existed for extending the 
Allotments Act, which.had proved such 
|a success in England, to Ireland. In 
the last Parliament he had seconded |a 
Resolution to that effect, which had 
been moved by Colonel Nolan, and the 
House had unanimously adopted it. It 
was said that under the present system 
of Local Government in Ireland the 
Allotments Act could not be applied. 
That made it all the more necessary for 
the Government to take in hand without 
delay the question of Irish Local Gov- 
ernment. One great objection to the 
Labourers’ Acts was that it was alto- 
gether too dear. Lawyers and architects 
got too much money out of it. It was 
the first duty of the Government to — 
preserve the people—the workers. This 
was a national question, but the right 
hon. Gentleman had such a formidable 
majority that he could settle it if he 
wished by a wave of his hand. Then 
there was the question of the deportation 
of Irish aged paupers from Great Britain 
to Ireland. It was a legislative scandal 
that men, who gave all their time and 
labour to England or Scotland until they 
were worn out, should be sent to die in 
an Irish workhouse, and become charge- 
able on a country already overtaxed. 
The question had produced much ill- 
feeling in many Unions. The Conser- 
vative Government had promised to 
convert Ireland from Home Rule by 
ir goodwill. Let them give a proof 
of it. 

| Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said, that if the Government were to 
|bring in a Bill to remedy the admitted 
| grievance in respect of the deportation 





districts the Labourers’ Acts were not|of Irish paupers, it could be passed 
required, because labourers did not exist | without opposition after 12 0’ clock. 
there, the people having been removed | He wished to call attention to the extra- 
from such districts to make room for | ordinary charge on the Imperial Exche- ' 
flocks and herds ; but, as the proper | quer for the system of local government 
housing of the labourers was a matter in Ireland. The cost to the Exchequer 


not of local but of national importance, 
he thought those districts which now 
escaped all responsibility under the 
Labourers’ Acts should be brought into 
the area of chargeability. 


was £138,458, while the cost to the 
Exchequer of local government in Scot- 
land was only £11,591. The Govern- 
ment appointed the medical officers in 
Ireland, and the Exchequer was charged 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. | with half their cost. For 1,000 men 
Patrick) agreed with the hon. Mem- the cost to the Exchequer was £55,000 
ber for North Galway as to the neces-'a year. The analogous charge in Scot- 
sity of making the county the area’ land was borne entirely by the rate- 
of chargeability under the Labourers’ | payers. Then, one-half of the cost of the 
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medicines was in Ireland paid by the 
Imperial Exchequer, and that came to 
£20,000 a year. One-half of the 
salaries of the sanitary inspectors also 
fell on the Imperial Exchequer, and that 
charge amounted to £16,000 a year. 
He might fairly ask the Chief Secretary 
when he was going to place Ireland as 
regarded local government on the same 
footing as Scotland possessed, giving her 
the same powers on the one hand and 
the same contribution out of the Im- 

rial Exchequer on the other. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR did not 
know whether the hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark thought he was recommending 
the cause of Home Rule or not, but he 
should advise him to go to hon. Members 
from Ireland, who sat on the same side 
with him, and suggest to them, even 
before the separation of the two Govern- 
ments had taken place, the idea that the 
various items he referred to should no 
longer appear upon the Estimates. 

Mr. CALDWELL was quite prepared 
to do so if the right hon. Gentleman 
would say that he was prepared to give 
up the Government of Ireland. [‘ Nation- 
alist cheers. ”| 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR pointed 
out that in that case there would be no 
question of withdrawing these items from 
the Estimates, because if the Govern- 
ment of Ireland was separated the 
Estimates would be Irish Estimates 
settled in Dublin. In the meantime, 
hon. Members from Ireland would justly 
complain if, in order to carry out the 
hon. Member’s ideas, the various subsidies 
now made from the Imperial Exchequer 
were withdrawn. (An Irish MeEmBER— 
(“Irish money. ”) By far the most import- 
ant of the points which had been raised 
in the general discussion were those 
relating to the administration of the 
Labourers’ Acts and the Acts themselves. 
He would not enter into that futile field of 
inquiry ; he would content himself with 
saying that the various suggestions made 
should have his careful consideration in 
the Bill which he hoped before the Session 
was over to introduce. With regard to 
the cost of labourers cottages—£5 annu- 
ally per cottage—he could hardly agree 
that it was practicable to make the 
erection of these cottages a financially 
profitable transaction. So long as they 
could not ask from an Irish labourer a 
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rent of more than ls. a week, it was 
obvious that the cost must fall somewhere 
else than on the labourers. Considering 
that a cottage cost about £125 to build, 
and that there was the further expendi- 
ture in connection with the land, legal 
expenses in proving title, and so forth, it 
was obvious that it was not an easy 
matter to reduce the annual expenditure 
very much lower than £6 or £7. There- 
fore, on every cottage there would be a 
loss, and that loss must fall either on the 
taxpayers or else upon Imperial funds. 
He did not know if it was in the recol- 
lection of hon. Members that from this 
year onwards there would be available 
in respect of what was called the Ex- 
chequer contribution a sum of £40,000, 
which could first of all be used in the 
erection of labourers’ cottages, and that 
would, he hoped, give some relief to those 
unions that had built, or were about to 
build, cottages. He had in the Land 
Bill introduced a provision by which 
those unions which had already taken 
steps in erecting cottages would be 
enabled to enjoy the benefits of this 
£40,000 a year contribution, which he 
thought was only fair, because otherwise 
they would be penalising those unions 
that had been quicker than others in 
putting the Acts in force Turning to 
the question of the deportation of paupers 
from England and Scotland into Ireland, 
the real difficulty was, not passing a Bill 
which would put Ireland on a footing 
of equality with England or with 
Scotland; it was inducing England 
and Scotland so far to modify the 
present Poor Law in those countries as 
to afford the relief which Ireland sought 
and, in his judgment, justly sought. 
He was pleased to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy say that a Bill dealing 
with the Poor Law in such a way as to 
remove these grievances would receive 
general support from the House, includ- 
ing the Scottish Members. He trusted 
that the hon. Member might prove to 
be a true prophet. He assured hon. 
Members from Ireland that he had been 
endeavouring to the utmost of his power 
since he became Chief Secretary to in- 
duce the Local Government Boards of 
Scotland and England to introduce some 
change in respect of the deportation of 
paupers to Ireland, and if he was unable 
to get all he should like, still he thought 
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that there was some prospect that some 
relief would be given in the present con- 
dition of affairs, which bore very hardly 
on Ireland. [‘‘Hear, hear !’’] Atten- 
tion had been called to the qualification 
of dispensary committees. He agreed 
that the present qualification was un- 
necessarily high, and he would be ready, 
if possible, to include in one of the Bills 
in connection with Poor Law adminis- 
tration he had in preparation a provision 
dealing with that point. A question of 
some importance had been raised in con- 
nection with the audit of Grand Jury 
accounts. He agreed that there was a 
great deal to be said in favour of secur- 
ing fuller and more detailed information 
on this subject; but how far that was in 
the power of the Local Government 
Board to secure by instruction to their 
auditors he was unable to say without 
further inquiry. At any rate, he would 
look into the subject, and what could be 
done by means of administrative action 
he would do. Loans for the purpose of 
building accommodation in Ireland and 
other similar objects of public utility did 
not concern that country alone. The 
rate at which loans were made by the 
Treasury in Ireland was at least as 
favourable as the rate of loans made in 
England and Scotland, and in some re- 
spects Ireland was at the present time 
more favoured than either of the two 
other countries. All his predecessors in 
office had done their best to get money 
from the Treasury for Ireland at as low 
arate as possible ; but everyone knew 
that the Treasury was not easily ap- 
proached. At all events, the Treasury 
could not be expected to deal with this 
large and important question of the in- 
terest on loans in its bearing on the loans 
made to Ireland only. 

Mr. FIELD said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not touched on the ques- 
tion of allotments. The Treasury had a 
Jarge and unexpected surplus this year, 
and some of it could be profitably ap- 
plied to the purposes for which Ireland 
needed it. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


~ 


Dr. TANNER argued that the rates 
would be saved if the application of the 
Allotments Bill was carried out more 
thoroughly. The labourers suffered from 
want of continuity of employment, and, 
as sometimes they were unable to pay 
the rents of their cottages, they had re- 
course to the rates. He hoped that the 
allotments system which he supported in 
1888 would be introduced into Ireland 
without delay. The cottages erected for 
labourers were often faulty, and yet they 
were approved by the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board. They were 
mostly faulty in respect of chimneys, 
windows and altitude. The chimney 
was built in the centre of the cottage, 
with the result that there was leakage, 
causing damp and discomfort. The 
wood used for the window frames was 
seldom if ever seasoned. In the south 
of Ireland much more had been done for 
the labourers than in the north. In 
many parts of his own constituency, the 
Macroom Union for example, where 
formerly the dwellings were a disgrace 
to civilisation, good labourers’ cottages 
had now been erected. He would like 
to point out what was actually being 
done in connection with the provinces of 
Ulster, Munster, and Leinster. It ap- 
peared, from the latest return he 
could get hold of, that in the province 
of Ulster 246 cottages had been autho- 
rised and 201 built at a cost of £25,553. 
In Munster, 7,528 cottages had been 
authorised and 6,192 built—in fact, 
there were more built in the constitu- 
ency which he represented than in the 
whole province of Ulster—at a cost of 
£707,492 15s. 2d. In Leinster 4,596 
cottages had been authorised and 3,615 
built at a cost of £464,863 13s. 5d. In 
that great rich province of Ulster they 
must have labour. Then, why did they 
not pay attention to the poor labourers 
as they did in Munster? It was the 
usual thing. They would not do it be 
cause the labourers were Catholics. He 
would implore the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to pay attention to 
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the prayer with which the House of|jmany years the administration of the 
Commons always commenced its pro-| Poor Law in Ireland was not as satisfac- 
ceedings, and, laying aside all violence, | tory as it was in England. In fact, the 
to try to enter into this matter. administration of that law in the two 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, that | countries was totally different. After 
with regard to the question of cottages, | visiting a number of workhouses in this 
under the present law it was possible for | country it was difficult for him to believe 
an allotment of an acre of ground to be} that the workhouses in Ireland were 
attached to a labourer’s cottage. He administered under the same law. In 
was of opinion that if the labourer was | Ireland, those who, by no fault of their 
to remain a labourer he would not have | own, by age or by unavoidable misfor- 
time to cultivate more than one acre. | tune were forced into the workhouses 
When it was suggested that the Allot. | were compelled to associate with those 
ments Act should be applied in Treland, | from whom they were entitled to be pro- 
and allotments there extended to two or | tected. Another question of much im- 
three or even four acres, he did not | portance was that which arose in con- 
think that would be at all desirable, in- | nection with the scale of dietary in Irish 
asmuch as the conditions of things in| workhouses. Last year he had asked the 
England and in Ireland were quite|right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
different. In England there was a tary to make inquiry into the subject, 
system of large farms cultivated by hired and the right hon. Gentleman had under- 
labour. In Ireland, on the other hand, | taken to do so. He now repeated his 
the farms were smail, and were culti-| assertion that the chemical equivalents 
vated to a considerable extent by the|of the food supplied in the Irish work- 
tenants themselves. Thus, if a labourer| houses were not sufficient, according to 
in Ireland was really in a position to|the lowest scale recognised by medical 
pay rent for an allotment, he was already | authorities, to support life, even where 
on the way to taking the position of a|no labour was required. He did not 
tenant farmer. He appealed to the;doubt that the right hon. Gentleman, 
Committee to allow the Vote to pass, lin fulfilment of his undertaking, had 
as he thought that the subject had been | caused inquiries to be made into the 
sufficiently discussed. ‘subject of the dietary scale adopted in 
Mr. FIELD said that he had been over | certain of the Irish workhouses, and he 
various parts of England which cor- | should be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
responded with Irish agricultural dis-;|man would place before the Committee 
tricts, and he found that whereas the result of those inquiries. 
labourers’ cottages were not wanted in) *Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT said, that 
this country they were much needed in| the expenditure upon labourers’ cot- 
Treland. ‘tages in Ireland was money well 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, | spent, for which excellent value was 
that in his view the various questions obtained. The right hon. Gentle- 
which had been raised in the course of nan appeared to think that it was 
the discussion upon this Vote could not | wrong fora labourer in Ireland to aspire 
be passed over altogether without con-/|to cultivate three or four acres of land. 
sideration. Year after year he had! The more labour there was put on the land 
drawn the attention of the Ministry to | in Ireland the better it was for the country 
certain of those questions because he | and for everybody concerned. He hoped 
thought that there was very little to| and trusted that a Bill similar to the 
show in return for the expenditure of the| Labourers (Ireland) Act, would shortly 
money that was connected with this| be introduced by some English Members 
Vote. It was perfectly clear that for|to provide better dwellings for the 
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agricultural labourers of England. He 
had listened with considerable §satis- 
faction to the statement of the Chief 
Secretary, which had convinced him that 
the right hon. Gentleman was earnestly 
desirous of facilitating the working of 
this Act, and, if he would push forward 
the Bill to which he had referred, he 
felt certain that it would have the entire 
support of the House. 


Mr. FIELD said, he desired complete 
equality as regarded the condition of 
labourers in England and Ireland. 


Mr. DALY asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman saw any objection to the 
appointment of Inspectors from Clerks of 
the Union ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
did not think it was desirable to make a 
regular practice of appointing Inspectors 
from Clerks of the Union, but of course, 
in the case of any clerk of the union 
who had special qualifications for the 
post of inspector, his position as clerk of 
the union should not stand in his way. 
The doctors had the power of requiring 
the guardians to supply proper food, 
and although the standard was not very 
high, yet it was not, he thought, quite 
as bad as it had been represented to be. 
He hoped to introduce a Bill to facilitate 
the amalgamation of the unions which 
would pave the way to a more satis- 
factory classification of paupers than 
that which at present existed. If that 
Bill, like the Bill dealing with the 
Labourers’ Acts, would meet with a 
favourable reception from hon. Members 
opposite, he should be only too pleased 
to put it to the credit of the Irish 
Government in the present Session. 


Dr. TANNER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman must clearly understand, in 
regard to the pauper lunatics, that it 
was the fact that the doctors in the 
various poor-houses in Ireland were 
frequently called upon to certify cases as 
violent in order to keep down the 
number of cases’ they had treated in the 
various lunatic wards in connection with 
the unions. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


4, £3,566, to complete the sum for 
Public Record Office, Ireland—agreed 
to. 


Mr. Michael Davitt. 
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5. £10,280, to complete the sum for 


Registrar General’s Office, Ireland— 
agreed to. 


6. £6,316, to complete the sum for 
Valuation and Boundary Survey, Ire 
land,— 


Mr. DILLON said, that a revalua- 
tion of Ireland was a matter that must 
seriously engage attention soon, and he 
was informed that it would cost not far 
short of a million. He believed that 
the assessment on the income-tax was 
calculated upon the valuation. If that 
was so it was a strong additional reason 
for their being anxious that the valua- 
tion should be brought down to the 
true value of the land, inasmuch as it 
would appear from the judicial rents 
which had been revised as 30 or 40 per 
cent. below-Griffiths’ valuation. A plan 
might be devised by which a process of 
fixing judicial rents should be made to 
serve as a county revaluation. When 
there was machinery for revising rents , 
which cost from £80,000 to £100,000 a 
year, it appeared to be wasteful to have 
a parallel system of valuation for the 
purposes of taxation and assessment. 
Some provision might be ingrafted in 
the new Land Bill by means of which 
the revision of judicial rents would serve 
as a revaluation of Ireland. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.) said, 
the suggestion just made was putting the 
cart before the horse. What was wanted 
was a valuation by experts who under- 
stood the business, and not by Sub- 
commissioners, who do _ not secure 
anything like uniformity. Let there be 
some standard to go upon; at present _ 
there was none. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
strongly supported the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo. He was 
surprised that the hon. and _ gallant 
Member should oppose it, seeing that no 
part of the country suffered more from 
over-assessment and over-valuation than 
did North Louth and Down. 

CotonEL WARING : I am not object- 
ing to revaluation. 

Mr. KNOX: But he wants it put off 
to Doomsday. [“No, no!”] If they 
were to wait till a million was voted for 
a completely new valuation they would 
| have to wait for a long time. The hon. 
|Member for East Mayo had suggested 
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a practical way in which a remedy 
might be found for a grievance. 
He believed a serious grievance had 
been made out, and he hoped the Chief 
Secretary would be able to meet it in 
the way suggested by the Member for 
East Mayo. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL supported 
the proposition that there should be some 
limited system of valuation. Griffiths’ 
valuation commenced in 1853. Since 
then the whole social and economic con- 
dition of Ireland had changed at least 
twice. In 1853 the effect of the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws had not been ascer- 
tained. In 1863 Ireland was a pastoral 
country. Now there were further de- 
velopments. If the Chief Secretary 
would allow the Commissioners to take 
the various machinery at the disposal of 
‘valuation officials, they would be able 
to work out a better and truer system of 
valuation for this country. Individuals 
got their property revalued for taxation 
purposes, and in 99 cases out of every 
100 people were overtaxed. 

Mr. LOUGH asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland what the valuers were 
now doing. There was a great deal of 
evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Financial Relations be- 
tween England and Ireland of the over- 
valuation of Ireland, and it was proved 
that whereas in England and Scotland 
land was valued as the value of agricul- 
tural land had declined, no change had 
taken place in the valuation of land in 
Ireland. He should like to know, firstly, 
what the present valuers were doing— 
whether they were carrying on the work 
of Griffiths’. valuation, or inaugurating 
anew valuation; and, secondly, when 
the Chief Secretary hoped the new valua- 
tion would be complete. He himself 
agreed with the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, that Ireland suffered in the In- 
come Tax by the present over-valuation. 
He could not subscribe to the fear that 
landlords would lose anything by a 
reduction of the valuation; whilst the 
more they reduced the taxes the better 
able would the people be to pay their 
rents. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR 


observed 
that, so far as he was able to doso before 
the Report stage, he would look into 
some of the questions that had been 
raised. They were important questions, 
which he was not ready to answer off- 
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hand. There was no general scheme of 
valuation now in progress, and whether 
the first work in connection with such a 
scheme could be accomplished by the 
method suggested by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo was more than he should 
like to offer an opinion upon at the pre- 
sent stage. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
(Considered in Committee.) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. ] 
Progress, Clause 1, (16th April.) 


AMENDMENT OF 38 AND 39 viotT.c. 55. 
ss. 130, 134, as To REGULATIONS 
WITH RESPECT TO DISEASE. 


“(1.) Regulations of the Local Government 
Board made in pursuance of section one hundred 
and thirty or section one hundred and thirty- 
four of the Public Health Act 1875, or in pur- 
suance of either of those sections, as extended 
to London by the Public Health (London) Act 
1891, may provide for such regulations being 
enforced and executed by the officers of Customs 
and the officers and men employed in the Coast- 
guard as well as by other authorities and officers, 
and without prejudice to the generality of the 
guns conferred by those sections may provide 
‘or— 


(a.) the signals to be hoisted by vessels having 
any case of epidemic, endemic, or infectious 
disease on board; and 

(3.) the questions to be answered by masters, 
pilots, and other persons on board any 
vessel as to cases of such disease on board 
during the voyage or on the arrival of the 
vessel ; and 

(c.) the detention cf vessels and of persons on 
board vessels ; and 


(d.) the duties to be performed in cases of such 
disease by masters, pilots, and other persons 
on board vessels.” 


31 
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Mr. W.S. ROBSON (South Shields), 
moved to add at the end of the Clause 
the following Sub-Section :— 

“‘(e) the cleansing and disinfecting of any 
ship or part thereof, and of any articles 
therein likely to retain infection, by the 
owner or master or other person in charge 
thereof, or by the port sanitary authority, 
at the cost of such owner, master, or other 
person.”’ 


He observed that the Amendment was 
designed to remedy a grievance under 
the Public Health Act of 1875. By 
that Act public authorities were em- 
powered to cleanse and disinfect houses 
in their own jurisdiction, certified to 
have been infected by dangerous disease, 
and the same provision was extended 
to ships. All owners and local authori- 
ties, therefore, had power to cleanse 
houses and ships which had been infected 
with disease of a dangerous or infectious 
character. These powers were not found 
easy to work. The medical officer had 
first to certify to the disease, the local 
board had to meet, a few days’ notice had 
then to be given to the owner of the 
house or ship, in order that he might 
cleanse the property himself, or if he 
failed to do so, then the local board was 
empowered to do it at his cost. This 
procedure had been found to be.so cum- 
brous and tedious as to be practically 
valueless, and in 1890 another Act was 
passed which remedied this mischief so 
far as house property was concerned. It 
enabled urban and rural sanitary autho- 
rities to act by means of their clerk, so 
as to avoid the delay involved in calling 
a meeting and giving reasonable notice 
to the owner of the property. But un- 
fortunately, in the drafting of the Act, 
its provisions were limited to urban, 
rural, and sanitary authorities, and by 
what must have been some inadvertence 
on the part of the draftsman, the same 
powers were not given to port sanitary 
authorities, who were obliged to act in 
the case of infectious disease, and they 
had been acting even though they did 
not possess the safeguards of the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1890. The unfor- 
tunate consequence had been that they 
had entered all the ships which required 
cleansing, had cleansed them, and then 
called upon the owner to pay the cost. 
In most cases the owner had paid, but 
in some cases, particularly where the 
owners were foreigners, it had been 
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pointed out that the cost has been 
incurred without the preliminary condi- 
tion having been fulfilled—of a meeting 
of the local board and so on, and the 
result had been that the port sanitary 
authorities had not in these cases been 
able to recover the cost of this necessary 
operation from the owners of the ships. 
He had been in communication with the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board. He acknowledged the evil, and 
he believed he was prepared to deal with 
it in some other way than by this 
Amendment. He should, therefore, ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment on 
receiving from the right hon. Gentleman 
the assurance that he was prepared to 
meet the object of his Amendment by 
legislation. 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W, 
RussEtt, Tyrone, 8.) said, the hon. 
Member had accurately stated the 
position. A grievance undoubtedly ex- 
isted, and he was glad to be able to say, 
after consultation with the President of 
the Local Government Board, that he 
hoped to be in a position to introduce a 
one clause non-contentious Bill to meet 
the object of the hon. Member. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3,— 


APPLICATION TO SCOTLAND. 


“(1) This Act shall apply to Scotland with 
the following modifications :— 


(a) Reference to the Local Government Board 
shall be construed as references to the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, and refer- 
ences to the High Court as references to 
the Court of Session ; 


(b) References to section one hundred and 
thirty and one hundred and thirty-four of 
the Public Health Act 1875, shall be con- 
strued as references to this section. 


(2) Whether any part of the United King- 
dom appears to be threatened with or is affected 
by any epidemic, endemic, or infectious disease, 
the Local Government Board for Scotland shall, 
without the issue of an order by the Secretary 
for Scotland, have the powers set forth in section 
thirty-two of the Public Health (Scotland), 
Act 1867, and power to issue regulations under 
section thirty-three of that Act; and any such 
regulations shall, for the p s of sections 
thirty-seven and thirty-eight of that Act, have 
the same effect as the Orders of Council referred 
to in those sections.” 
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Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) asked the hon. Gentleman 
whether he had taken into account the 
bearing of the other Public Health Bill, 
which was introduced in another place? 
That Bill was of considerable bulk, and 
dealt with the public health of Scotland, 
and it seemed to him rather curious to 
have two Bills of the same subject 
dealing with Scotland at the same 
time. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said this Bill 
had been before the Scotch Department, 
and if it was necessary to deal with the 
point in the Bill which had been intro- 
duced in another place it would be done. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses and Schedule 
agreed to; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment. Read the Third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (DETERMINA- 
TION OF DIFFERENCES) BILL. 
Considered in Committee and reported 
without Amendment. 


On the Question that the Bill be read 
a Third time, 


Mr. LOUGH asked the hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill for a little 
light upon the subject with which it 
dealt. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he ex- 
plained the Bill when it was read a 
Second time. It was simply to remedy 
a difficulty that had arisen owing to a 
decision in the High Court which obliged 
the Local Government Board to appoint 
an outside arbitrator in the settling of 
questions of main roads, the practice 
having been to have an Inquiry by an 
Inspector of the Board. Some of the 
settlements made in the old way were 
questionable in view of the legal de- 
cisions, and the Bill also legalised these. 


Bill read the Third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) BILL. 
Read a Second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Five Mem- 
bers, Three to be nominated by the 
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House and Two by the Committee of 
Selection. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against 
the Bill presented three clear days before 
the meeting of the Committee be re- 
ferred to the Committee; that the 
Petitioners praying to be heard by them- 
selves, their Counsel, or Agents, be 
heard against the Bill, and Counsel 
heard in support of the Bill. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES). 
Considered in Committee :— 


Motion made, and Question again pro- 
posed :— 

‘That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of a sum not ex- 
ceeding £300,000, for the purposes of the 
Telegraph Acts, and to authorise the Treasury 
to borrow such sum by means of terminable 
annuities, payable out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament for the service of the Post Office, 
and, if those moneys are insufficient, out of the 
Consolidated Fund.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Debate arising; and, it being Mid 


night, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 


Read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Read- 
ing [10th April] further adjourned till 
Friday next. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
28th April. 


Business of 


TITHE REDEMPTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 


next. 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Read- 
ing [14th April] further adjourned till 
Wednesday 6th May. 


DERELICT VESSELS REPORT BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Clause 1,— 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


PUBLIO BUILDINGS (LONDON) (No. 2) 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
Clause 1,— 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 29th April. 


REGISTRATION — (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 
PRISON-MADE: GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second!Reading deferred till Monday 
27th April. 
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LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Public Libraries 
(Ireland) Acts, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Field, Mr. Clancy, and Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien ; presented, and read 
the First time ; to be’read a Second time 
upon Wednesday 10th June, and to be 
printed.—{ Bill 181.] 


CABS (LONDON). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Cabs in London, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Jesse Collings and Secretary 
Sir Matthew White Ridley; presented 
and read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Thursday next, and to 
be printed.—{ Bill 182.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

On the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the House, and in reply to Mr. 
Epwarp Morron (Devonport) and Mr. 
Love, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said the introduction, by his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board, of the Rating 
Bill would be the first Order on Mon- 
day. The second Order would be the 
Telegraph Advances Bill, and the third 
Order would be the Military Manceuvres 
Bill. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the Irish Land 
Bill be taken next week? [‘ Oh!”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tee TREA- 
SURY : No, not next week. [Laughier. 
With regard to Friday next, he coul 
not give a definite answer until he was 
able to consult the general wishes of the 
House. If the hon. Member would put 
a Question on Monday or Tuesday, he 
hoped to be able to answer him. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes after 
Twelve o’clock, till Monday next. 


Afemtber- 
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{20 Aprin 1896} 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 20th April 1896. 


CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS 
(LONDON). 


Return [presented 17th April] to be 
printed.—{ No. 144.] 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
[GUARANTEE]. 


Committee to consider of authorising 
the Treasury to guarantee the Interest 
on certain Capital of the West Highland 
Railway Company, and to pay a sum of 
money to that Company ; and of autho- 
rising the payment, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, and, if those 
moneys are insufficient, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, of such sums as may be 
necessary for those purposes (Queen’s 


Recommendation signified), To-morrow. 
—(Mr. Hanbury). 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) [EXPENSES]. 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of any expenses 
incurred by the Commissioners of Works 
under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session for the acquisition of a 
Site for Public Offices in Westminster, 
and for purposes connected therewith 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow.—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


BURIALS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday 29th April. 


VOL. XX XIX. [rourtH sertzs.] 





Pensions. 


QUESTIONS. 


POLICE PENSIONS. 

Sr JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether Her Majesty’s, 
Government will bring in a Bill to amend 
Section 14 of Act 53 and 54 Vic., ch. 45, 
whereby it is provided that when a 
person has served as a Civil Servant 
within the meaning of the Superannua- 
tion Act, 1887, and also in a police force, 
whether paid out of the police fund or 
out of money provided by Parliament, he 
shall be entitled to reckon his entire 
period of service in both capacities for the 
purpose of pension, the portion applicable 
to his civil service being payable from 
money provided by Parliament, so as to 
extend the foregoing advantages to 
persons serving in the police who have 
previously served in Her Majesty’s Naval 
or Military forces ? 

Tae SECRETARY To true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansoury, Preston) : 
The Amendment of the Act of 1890, 
relating as it does entirely to Police, is a 
matter rather for the Home Office than 
for the Treasury. The conditions of 
combatant and Civil Service are, of 
course, so different that a scheme for 
pension on combined service would be 
difficult to devise even if it were con- 
sidered desirable. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that Army and Navy 
pensioners employed in Civil Service con- 
tinue to draw their pensions while so 
employed without deduction, which is not 
the case with civilians. The number of 
civilians who now avail themselves of 
the privilege conferred by the Act of 
1890 is, I am informed, very small. It 
is very doubtful how far it is wise to 
further break down the rule which limits 
the payment of Imperial funds towards 
pensions for Imperial services and not 
local services such as those of the police, 
and if soldiers and civilians were to be 
put on a precisely similar footing in 
that respect, it would probably destroy 
the special privileges which I have 
already mentioned of the most deserving 
of all soldiers—the pensioners. 


3K 
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COCOA BUTTER. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he has yet been able to 
come to a decision as to the importa- 
tion of foreign-made cocoa butter free of 
duty, although containing cocoa as its 
principal ingredient, which, if imported 
to be manufactured in this country, has 
to pay a heavy Customs duty, and 
placing the manufacturers thereof in 
consequence at a considerable disadvan- 
tage in competition with their foreign 
rivals ? 

Mr. HANBURY: This matter, 
though a small one in itself, involves a 
legal question which is now being con- 
sidered. I cannot say how long it will 
take to decide it, but as soon as a 
decision is arrived at I will communicate 
with my hon. and gallant Friend. 


WESTPHALIAN COAL. 

Sim HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is aware that arrangements 
are being made to bring considerable and 
increasing quantities of Westphalian 


coal to London, in flat-bottomed boats 
loading far up the Rhine, at an inclusive 
land and water freight of about 6s. a 
ton, owing to the nominal rates charged 
by the German State Railway for the 
development in England of German 
industry ; and if he will cause this new 
source of practically subsidised foreign 
competition to be car fully watched, that 
the British coal-mining industry may 
take such steps as are possible to meet it ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcuir, Croy- 
don} : I have no special information on 
this subject, but I shall be happy to 
make inquiries through Her Majesty’s 
Consul at diisseldorf. 


PATENT AGENTS. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, if, when the present 
Patents Act came into force, the full 
address of every applicant for a patent 
was published in the Patent Office 
Journal along with the title of the in- 
vention ; at whose instance and on what 
grounds the addresses of the inventors 
in many cases are now withheld and 
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those of patent agents substituted ; 
whether the substitution of the agents’ 
addresses for that of the real applicant 
has been found to preclude inventors 
opposing applications made by persons 
to whom they have communicated their 
ideas, but whom they cannot trace in the 
address of a patent agent ; and, whether 
he will direct that the applications for 
patents shall be restored to their original 
form in the Patent Office Journal, and 
the real address given of the applicant 4 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes,Sir; thefulladdress 
of every applicant for a patent was pub- 
lished in the Jilustrated Official Journal 
for about seven months of the year 1884, 
The practice of advertising the address 
of the agent instead of that of the appli- 
cant in the above journal was adopted 
in August of that year upon the sugges- 
tion of the Institute of Patent Agents, 
and with the sanction of the Board of 
Trade. The object was to protect the 
applicant, who had already authorised 
an agent to act on his behalf, from being 
flooded with the touting circulars of 
other agents. No means exist of ascer- 
taining whether any, and, if so, how 
many inventors have been precluded 
from opposing applications under present 
procedure. There is no reason to think 
that there have been many such cases, 
Every application is, for the purposes of 
opposition, open to public inspection for 
two months from the date of the adver- 
tisement of the acceptance of the com- 
plete specification in the J//ustrated 
Official Journal, and during this period 
the real address of any applicant can be 
ascertained from the original documents. 
I do not propose to alter the present 
practice. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS (BELFAST). 

Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether he is 
aware of the strong complaints made by 
the trades unions and artisans of Belfast 
of the inadequate accommodation afforded 
to the citizens by the present arrange- 
ments of registry offices for the registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths in 
Belfast, which are at present open in 
each district for only one hour each day ; 
and, (2) whether the Local Government 
Board will take into consideration the 
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desirability of abolishing the six districts | endangering the health of the inmates of 
now in existence, and of establishing one | the institution. Nor is it deemed advis- 
central registry office which shall be kept | ‘able to vest in the medical officer the 
open from 10 to 4 daily? | discretionary power suggested. 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY FOR | 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp BALFour, | 
Leeds, Central) : The Registrar General | COWES HARBOUR (SHIPPING DUES). 
has received a communication from the Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
Trades and Labour Council of Belfast to | (Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
the effect stated in the first paragraph. | President of the Board of Trade whether 
The arrangements for registration in Bel-|the Corporation of Newport (Isle of 
fast would appear,so far as I can judge, to| Wight) levy tolls upon shipping in 
compare not unfavourably with those in Cowes Harbour north of the Folly 
force in Dublin, and the Registrar Gene- | public-house ; and, if so, could he state 
ral points out that the establishment of | what has been the total amount so levied 
one central office, as suggested, would be | during the last five years; what the 
productive of great inconvenience, as ‘total amount expended by the said Cor- 
working men would, in many cases, be | | poration over the same period on Cowes 
obliged to travel considerable distances | Harbour ; and what has become of the 
to reach the central office, and would lose | balance, if any ; and under what autho- 
part of their wages in attending during | rity were these tolls levied ? 
the hours named. If, however, it 4 Mr. RITCHIE: I am informed by 
shown that in any particular district the | the Corporation that they have the right 
attendance at present given by the local | to levy harbour and anchorage dues in 
officer is inadequate, the Registrar, Cowes harbour, north of the Folly 
General will be prepared to direct that| public-house under ancient charters. 
additional facilities be afforded. |The total receipts of the Corporation 
from the harbour for the last five years 
| appear from their letter to be £467 16s., 
WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES of which the Corporation has expended 
(INFECTIOUS CASES). £371 17s. 9d. in payment of Harbour 
Mr. YOUNG: I beg to ask the Chief | Master’s salary, removal of ashes, repairs 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of| to buoys, etc. It is stated that the 
Ireland, whether he is aware that the| balance is not more than sufficient to 
rule which compels all sick persons, meet the obligations of the Corporation 
whether pay patients or not, entering | in respect of the harbour. 
the infirmary of a workhouse to wear} Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Under 
union clothes, prevents large numbers | what authority ? 
from availing themselves of those} Mr. RITCHIE: Under ancient 
hospitals, thereby causing much suffering | charters, as I informed the hon. Gentle- 
and the spread of infectious diseases, | man. 
especially in rural districts ; and, whe-| 
ther he will take steps to rescind this | 
tule, and leave it discretionary with the | MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 
medical officers to permit patients to use| Mr. M. BHOWNAGGREE (Bethnal 
their own clothes when considered +o, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
them sanitary ? | tary of State for India whether he will 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The | furnish any information to this House 
rule referred to, which also applies in| with regard to the recent deposition of the 
England and Scotland, requires that the | Maharaja of Jhalawar, and place upon 
clothing of patients suffering from in-| the Table Correspondence from the Gov- 
fectious and other diseases shall be taken | ernment of India in that connection 4 
from them on admission to the work-|) THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
house infirmary, and cleansed and dis-;/ INDIA (Lord ig a HamILTon, 
infected. I am not aware that the! Middlesex, Ealing) : have already 
operation of this rule has the effect} announced the ai of the Indian 
ascribed to it in the Question, and the Government upon this question, and if 
Local Government Board are of opinion | my hon. Friend will move for the Corre- 
that it could not be rescinded without | spondence, I shall be glad to give it, 
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ST. GEORGE’S BARRACKS (LONDON). 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War when the 
promised removal of St. George’s Bar- 
racks to the Chelsea site will take place; 
and, if any of the present buildings are 
allowed to remain, whether they will be 
so effectually disconnected from the 
National Gallery as to prevent any pos- 
sible risk to the National Collection of 
Pictures from fire ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): A portion of St. 
George’s Barracks will be vacated in 
about two years from the present time ; 
and will be handed over to the Office of 
Works for such extension of the 
National Gallery as is at present con- 
templated. The buildings which will 
remain, which will still be utilised as a 
recruiting depédt until a further exten- 
sion of the National Gallery shall neces- 
sitate their removal, will be effectually 
disconnected from that Institution. 


NATIONAL GALLERY (AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS.) 

Mr. T.G. FARDELL (Paddington, 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether it would be possible 
to afford amateurs reasonable facilities, 
similiar to those enjoyed by numerous 
professional photographers in London 
and the provinces, 2s well as members of 
foreign firms, for the photographic re- 
production of the pictures in the National 
Gallery ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Permission is 
granted to professional photographers 
because it is in the interest of the public 
that the national collection should be 


brought by means of photography before [have the mails 
No such end would be! time? 


the public. 
served by the admission of amateur 
photographers, who would cause ad- 
ditional inconvenience in the Gallery, 
already, as it is in many parts, greatly 
overcrowded with students. It may be 
pointed out that there is no analogy 
between the cases of amateur painters 
(who are by rule admissible) and amateur 
photographers. The former are admitted 
on the ostensible ground that they im- 
prove themselves in the knowledge and 
practice of art by study from the worke 
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of the great masters. This cannot be 
pleaded in the case of the latter, who 
may be said to gain nothing by photo. 
graphing a picture which they could not 
acquire by practising from any picture 
not in the Gallery. If it be pleaded 
that they wish to possess a copy of the 
picture, they can do so at so cheap a 
rate in the market that the advantage 
they would gain is not worth the incon- 
venience which their admission would 
cause. [ Hear, hear! ”] 


IRISH MAILS (NEWRY AND 
POYNTZPASS). 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he can make some 
arrangement by which the inhabitants 
of Poyntzpass and neighbourhood may 
have greater accommodation in regard 
to the delivery of mails; whether he is 
aware of the great inconvenience fre- 
quently experienced by gentlemen from 
England and Scotland, visiting the fair 
of Poyntzpass, in not having letters with 
instructions and bank drafts delivered 
to them in time for the transaction of 
business, owing to delay caused by non- 
delivery ; whether he is also aware that 
letters from England, Scotland, and the 
south and west of Ireland arriving in 
Newry at seven o'clock in the morning are 
notdelivered till eighto’clock the following 
morning, while letters for places much 
further north from Newry are delivered 
24 hours earlier ; and, as the existing 
contract for carriage of the mails from 
Newry to Poyntzpass will expire at the 


'end of the ensuing month of May, will 


he remove the grievance complained of 
so long without redress in this case, and 
delivered in proper 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware that Poyntzpass has at 
present only one delivery and collection 
a day. The correspondence from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the south and west of 
Ireland does not arrive at Newry at 
7 a.m. as the hon. Member supposes, but 
at 8.30 a.m., and it would be necessary 
to keep back the mail car for Poyntzpass 
for more than three hours if this corre- 
spondence were included in the dispatch, 
which would certainly give rise to much 
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complaint. The only other way of im- 
proving the communication with Eng- 
land, Scotland, &c., would be to establish 
a second delivery and collection. Upon 
this point fuller inquiry will be made, 
and the hon. Member informed of the 
result. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) ACT, 1887. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) : I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate—(1) whether the Secretary for 
Scotland was waited on by a deputation 
from the municipal bodies of all the 
cities and towns excepted from the 
Public Houses (Hours of Closing) (Scot- 
land) Act, 1887, praying that the com- 
munities which they represented should 
be brought within the scope of the Act ; 
(2) whether the Secretary for Scotland 
has received and considered the further 
information which he then requested the 
deputation to lay before him; and (3) 
whether the Government are prepared to 
support the amending Bill now before 
the House ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuaRLes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The answer to 
the first and second paragraphs is in the 
affirmative. As to the third paragraph, 
the Government are not prepared to 
enter into any engagement in regard to 
the Bill, especially as it is unlikely that 
any opportunity can be found for dis- 
cussing it. 


POOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education—(1) with regard to the 
large poor school districts of Waltham- 
stow, West Ham, and the Forest of 
Dean, in what Return it is recorded 
that Walthamstow and West Ham 
received, under Section 97 of the Act of 
1870, the grant which will be replaced 
by the 4s. grant to the Boards which at 
present come under Section 97 ; (2) with 
regard to the relief to be given by the 
4s. grant, whether he is aware that, in 
the case of the Dean Forest, the excess 
of the new grant over the old will 
amount only to £88 (on the present 
year’s Estimates the excess would 
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be nil) in the case of a very large 
district, in which the rate for the 
present half-year is 1s. 5d., and the 
rate for the present year estimated to be 
required 2s. lld., the rate to produce 
nearly £7,000; and (3) whether he will 
be prepared to consider some improved 
form of new special grant which will 
have some effect in reducing the school 
rate needed to fulfil the requirements of 
the Education Department in large poor 
districts ? 

Mr. HANBURY (for Sir Jonny 
Gorst): West Ham and Waltham- 
stow will appear in the Returns 
of the Education Department of the 
present year. This Return shall, how- 
ever, be laid on the Table separately at 
once. The facts as to Dean Forest are 
as stated in the second paragraph. The 
Committee of Council will consider every 
Scheme for the better application of a 
special grant to the case of poor school 
districts that may be brought before 
them. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS 
(NORTHUMBERLAND). 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he has 
received a petition signed by the inhabi- 
tants of Seaton Delavel, New Hartley; 
Old Hartley, and Seaton Sluice, in the 
county of Northumberland, asking for 
improved postal arrangements ; and, if 
he can state whether it is his intention 
to take steps to provide further facilities 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
petitioners ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has received the Petition referred 
to, and a report will shortly be submitted 
to him on the subject. It is hoped that 
arrangements will be found practicable 
for affording some improvement in the 
postal service to the places named. 


ARMY MEDICAL TREATMENT. 

Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the favourable report of the 
Surgeon General with Her Majesty’s 
forces in India on the method of treating 
contagious disorders introduced to the 


Land Purchase 


Army by Surgeon Captain F. J. Lambkin, 
A.M.S. ; and, whether having regard to 
the serious spread of such disorders in 
the Army both at home and abroad, 
and the grave consequences both to the 
men and to the efficiency of the service, 
he will take steps to further investigate 
the value of the treatment, and, if found 
satisfactory, to extend its use ? 


*Mr. BRODRICK: In the limited 
number of cases in which the treatment 
has been applied it has given good 
results; but I am informed that the 
remedy is not new. Further investiga- 


tion will, however, be made; and if 
satisfactory results are obtained, the 
system will probably be extended. 


Jn answer to Mr. J. Stuart, 


*Mr. BRODRICK said : It is the fact 
that, as regards the Army at home, the 
admissions for venereal disease, though 
still very high, have been lower in 1894 
than in any year since 1879. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) if he has 
received a copy of a Resolution unani- 
mously adopted at a large meeting, 
representative of all shades of religion 
and politics, held at Dowra, county 
Cavan, on the 10th instant, calling for 
the extension of the Cavan, Leitrim, and 
Roscommon Light Railway from Drum- 
shambo to Thornhill Crossing, on the 
Sligo and Northern Counties Railway, 
passing on its way through Dowra and 
through a district rich in mineral trea- 
sures, as is proved by English and 
Scotch experts who examined the place ; 
(2) will the Government place this line 
amongst those possible of construction 
under their forthcoming Irish Railway 
Bill; and, (3) when may the latter be 
expected ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Atten- 
tion has been drawn to the Resolution 
in question, and the case of the suggested 
line of railway will be considered in con- 
nection with other similar proposals. 
As to the last paragraph, I must refer 
the hon. Member to my statement on 
Friday last. 


Mr. BR. J. Price. 
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Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Done- 
gal, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
if he has received Resolutions passed by 
a large meeting heli in Clonmany, 
County Donegal, on Tuesday 14th in- 
stant, calling on the Government to con- 
struct a railway between Buncrana and 
Carndonagh; and, whether provisions 
will be made in the Irish Light Rail- 
way Bill for the construction of sucha 
line ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Repre- 
sentations have been made in favour of 
the construction of the line referred to, 
and the matter will be considered in 
connection with other similar proposals. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1886. 

Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate, whether his 
attention has been directed to a Resolu- 
tion passed by a recent public meeting 
in the Rosehall district of Sutherland 
respectfully urging upon the Government 
the immediate necessity for an amend- 
ment of the Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) 
Act, 1886, so as to include leaseholders 
paying up to £30 annual rental ; and, 
whether he can state if the Secretary 
for Scotland has yet completed his 
Inquiry into the condition of the small 
leaseholders within the Highland area? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: My atten- 
tion has been called to the Resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of the Rose- 
hall branch of the Sutherland Land Law 
Reform Association. No formal Inquiry 
has been held. The Secretary for Scot- 
land desired more accurate information 
on certain points, which has now been 
in part received. But I can only repeat 
that the Government cannot at present 
give any undertaking on the subject. 


LAND PURCHASE (COUNTY 
WATERFORD). 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether an 
agreement for the purchase of a holding 
at Feddans, in the county of Waterford, 
by a man named David Walsh, has yet 
been lodged with the Land Commission ; 
whether the Inspector of the Land Com- 
mission has yet visited the holding; 
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and whether, before making his report, 
he will ascertain whether the agreement 
for the purchase of the holding in ques- 
tion is conditional on the acceptance by 
David Walsh of a conveyance of another 
holding adjoining, and whether in that 
event he will take the fact mentioned 
into consideration in deciding whether 
the holding proposed to be purchased is 
sufficient security for the advance re- 
quired ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 


agreement under the Land Purchase 
Acts has yet been lodged with the Land 
Commissioners in the case referred to, 
and no inspection of the holding can be 
made until such an agreement has been 
lodged. 


ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 

Mr. L. ATHERLEY-JONES (Dur- 
ham, N.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether the 
same consideration, in respect of gratuity 
or other emolument, will be granted to 
the Officers and men of the Colonial 
forces employed in the Ashanti expedi- 
tion, as has been conceded to the Officers 
and men of the Military force sent from 
England ; and, if not, why any distinc- 
tion should be drawn between the two 
forces ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The Governor of the 
Gold Coast is being consulted on the 
subject, and no decision can be taken 
until his reply has been received. 


MISSION TO THE SULTAN OF 
MOROCCO. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether steps have been taken, 
or will now be taken, to secure that all 
food and other articles required during 
the British Minister’s journey to and 
from the Sultan of Morocco’s Court shall 
be paid for by the Mission, and so pro- 
tect the natives of Morocco from the re- 
currence of acts of injustice which have 
accompanied similar missions in the 

t 9 

THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gxzorcz Curzon, Lancashire, 
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Southport) : Such stores as can be ob- 
tained from England for the British 
Missions to the Court of Morocco are 
paid for here. According to an ancient 
custom, however, fresh provisions and 
fodder are furnished daily by the Moorish 
authorities, and any attempt to inter- 
fere with this custom would only give 
offence. Steps are now taken to prevent 
any injustice resulting from its applica- 
tion. When Sir E. Satow went up to 
Fez in 1894, the Moorish Court ap- 
pointed two officers to make payment to 
the villagers in the case of any hardship 
arising from the process of levy ; and Sir 
A. Nicolson, who has already started, 
will doubtless see that similar precautions 
are observed. 


DISTRICT REGISTRY (BELFAST). 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, S.): Ibeg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the establishment of a district registry 
for the issue of writs of summons in 
Belfast, whether his attention has been 
called to the report of the annual meeting 
of the Wholesale Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held there on the 
14th instant, which were unanimous in 
favour of the establishment of a registry 
at Belfast ; and, whether, considering 
that there is such a district registry in 
almost every large town in England, he 
will now see if he can take steps to afford 
similar accommodation to the merchants 
and citizens of Belfast ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
report referred to has been received. A 
question almost identical with the 
present one was addressed to my right 
hon. Friend the Attorney General on the 
3rd March. The Irish Government will 
be happy to consider any representations 
that may be made in reference to the 
matter, but legislation would be neces- 
sary to deal with it, and I cannot hold 
out any immediate hope that I will in- 
troduce a Bill assimilating the law in 
this respect in Ireland and England. 


REDUCTIONS OF RENT (IRELAND). 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether any, and if so what, 
instructions were given to the con- 
stabulary authorities in Ireland to make 
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inquiry and report as to the reductions 
in rent freely made by the landlords in 
Ulster, or elsewhere in Ireland, owing to 
the failure of flax and other crops in 
1895 ; and, whether he can state what 
reductions have been given to the tenants 
on the Downshire and other large estates 
in county Down? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: For 
many years it has been the practice of 
the constabulary authorities in Ireland 
to keep the Government informed with 
regard to this and other matters of 
general interest, and no special instruc- 
tions have lately been issued in this 
respect. Information so furnished to 
the Government is necessarily of a con- 
fidential nature. I must decline to 
indicate the particular estates on which 
abatements in rent have or have not been 
granted either in the county Down or 
elsewhere. 

Mr. McCARTAN said the right hon. 
Gentleman did not state whether there 
had been any abatement at all. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
had already explained that it was not 
proper for him or desirable in any way 
to impart these confidential statements 
to the House, or to state whether the 
abatements had been made or not. 

Mr. McCARTAN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that no such abate- 
ment has been made on any of the large 
estates in county Down? 

[No answer was given. ] 


Pleuro 


SWINE FEVER. 

Mr. J. M. WHITE (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, whether, as the Depart- 
mental Committee on Swine Fever report 
that they gather that they are not 
expected to make any suggestions with 
regard to administrative procedure, he 
will invite them to make any such sug- 
gestions as they deem desirable ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Wa rer 
Lona, Liverpool, West Derby): I have 
personally given much attention to the 
administrative procedure connected with 
swine fever, and have recently made 
certain changes with a view, if possible, 
to its improvement. If the matter were 
to be referred to a Committee, it would 
be desirable that it should be constituted 
on a broader basis than the purely 


Mr. McCartan. 
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scientific Committee to which the hon, 
Member refers ; but, in the first instance, 
it will be desirable to await the results 
of the altered procedure now in 
operation. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Mr WHITE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether, as in the case of swine fever, 
he will appoint a Departmental Com- 
mittee to review the experience gained 
since (say) 1890 respecting the etiology, 
pathology, and morbid anatomy of the 
diseases known as pleuro-pneumonia— 
contagious, transit, etc.; to supplement 
that experience by a series of experiments 
as to the bacteriology and life history of 
these diseases, and as to their communi- 
cation, either directly or indirectly, from 
animal to animal ; and to bring together 
the results of the work of foreign inves- 
tigators 1 

*Mr. LONG: Our scientific knowledge 
respecting pleuro-pneumonia is much 
more extensive than in the case of swine 
fever, and I have no reason to believe 
that it would be materially increased by 
the appointment of a Departmental Com- 
mittee, whose opportunities for investi- 
gation would be very small by reason 
of the fact that cases of the disease in 
this country are, happily, now so rare. 
In these circumstances I do not see my 
way to adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
Member. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, whether his scientific advisers 
have yet been able to trace the source of 
infection in the recent outbreak of 
pleuro-pneumonia in Essex and else- 
where ; whether the lung affection was 
recent and acute, or chronic and en- 
cysted ; where the affected animals were 
bred ; and, what were their respective 
ages ¢ 

*Mr. LONG: In the Rochford out- 
break, three of the diseased animals were 
old encysted cases, and four were more 
recent ones, two being quite acute. One 
of the old cases was purchased in the 
Metropolitan market, and came from 4 
dairy in the north of London, a second 
was purchased in Romford market, 
and came from a farm near that place ; 
and the third was purchased in the 
Metropolitan market, and came from 
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Leytonstone. In the Mile End out- 
break, the case was an old encysted one, 
and the animal was purchased quite 
recently in the Metropolitan market. 
We do not know at present where the 
diseased animals were bred, nor can 
their ages be stated, but they were all 
cows that had had several calves. In- 
quiries are still in progress with regard 
to both outbreaks. 


Icelandic 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES O’ CONNOR (Wicklow; 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he 
has received a copy of the Resolution 
unanimously adopted, on the Motion of 
Sir Rowland Fanning, J.P., by the 
Bray Town Commissioners, calling upon 
the Government to introduce a Bill with 
the object of establishing in Ireland a 
system of local government similar to 
that which already exists in England ; 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to bring in such a Bill ; 
and, if so, when ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Resolution referred to has been received. 
I must refer the hon. Member to the 
statement made by me in reply to the 
similar Question put to me on the 2nd 
March, to the effect that the matter 
would no doubt engage the attention of 
the Government, but that I was not yet 
in a position to give any pledge in the 
matter, 


KING PREMPEH’S JEWELS. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, has he arrived at any 
conclusion as to what purpose he will 
devote the money raised by the exhibi- 
tion of King Prempeh’s crown and 
jewels, now on show at sixpence admis- 
sion in Parliament Street ; have any 
steps been taken to ascertain the approxi- 
mate commercial value of the collection, 
including the deposed King’s state spoon 
and sacrificial knife ; and, if so, will he 
consider the advisability of offering them 
at public auction, and applying the pro- 
ceeds to assist in some such laudable 
purpose as the liquidation of the National 


Debt ; and, will he in the meantime 
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take steps to have these memorials of a 
fallen dynasty more securely guarded 
than they are at present ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Perhaps 
this Question is intended as a joke. If 
so, I do not think it a very good one. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The articles men- 
tioned in the Question have been lent to 
the United Service Institution, and no 
extra charge has been made for exhi- 
biting them. These articles are worth 


about £400, and it is not proposed to 
liquidate the National Debt with them 
—|laughter|—as, if sold, the proceeds 
would go to the Government of the Gold 
Coast Colony. They are believed to be 
quite safe where they are. 


TEACHERS’ PENSION BILL. 


Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
N.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
whether he can now state when he pro- 
poses to introduce the Bill to give effect 
to the Resolution of a former House of 
Commons in favour of State-aided 
schemes of superannuation for teachers 
in elementary schools 4 

Mr. HANBURY (for Sir Joun 
Gorst): I am not yet able to state 
when the Government will introduce 
the Teachers’ Pension Bill. 


ICELANDIC SHEEP. 


Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether the Foreign 
Office has received from the Danish Gov- 
ernment a memorial from the inhabitants 
of Iceland regarding the trade in sheep 
from Iceland to this country, and the 
injury which would be inflicted on Ice- 
land if that trade were to be stopped by 
British legislation ; and, whether, if 
such a memorial has been received, it can 
be presented to Parliament ? 


Mr. CURZON : Yes, Sir; a memo- 
rial in the sense indicated has been 
received through the Danish Minister 
from a public meeting held in Iceland. 
There will be no objection to laying it 
before Parliament, together with the 
covering note of the Minister, and the 
reply of Her Majesty’s Government. 
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LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Fermanagh (Mr. J. Jorpan), I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he has received 
a petition from a number of farmers in 
the county Fermanagh, asking either for 
some abatement of the tax in connection 
with the Lough Erne Drainage or for an 
extension of time in which to pay their 
instalments ; and, will he favourably 
consider their request ? 

Mr. HANBURY: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question. I understand that both the 
period of repayment and the rate of 
interest fixed for this loan are already 
exceptionally favourable. The period is 
49 years, instead of the usual term of 22 
or 35, and the interest is 3} per cent. 
instead of the usual rate of 34 per cent. 
The reasons for which a further reduc- 
tion is demanded are the failure of the 
flax crop and the low prices for cattle 
and farm produce. But I am afraid 


that these reasons are not confined to 
the neighbourhood of Lough Erne, but 
are more or less common to all the three 
kingdoms. 


STAMP DUTIES (EXEMPTIONS). 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
he is aware that, under Section 96 of 
the Poor Relief Act (1 and 2 Vict., 
c. 56), all contracts, bonds, mortgages, 
etc., made or entered into in pursuance 
of the said Act, or if any orders of the 
Poor Law Commissioners made under 
the authority of the Act are exempted 
from stamp duties ; and whereas Sec- 
tion 9 of the Dispensary Houses Act 
(42 and 43 Vict., c. 25) provides that 
no fees shall be payable in respect of the 
registration of deeds securing repayment 
of loans under such Act, and Section 14 
of the same Act exempts all mortgages, 
bonds, contracts, agreements, etc., exe- 
cuted under the Act from all stamp duty 
whatever, and similar exemptions are 
contained in the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1878, no similar pro- 
vision has been made either in the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, or in any of 
the Labourers Acts, and the consequence 
is that the ratepayers are put to a very 
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large expense in paying stamp duty on 
all bonds, agreements, deeds, convey- 
ances, leases, land court orders, and 
even on mortgages securing repayment 
of the loans executed in connection with 
the said Acts; and, whether, in the 
Public Health Bills now before the 
House, or in some other manner, he will] 
take steps to remedy this omission ? 
Mr. HANBURY: The exemptions 
mentioned by the hon. Member are con- 
tained in the Acts to which he refers, 
and they have in former times been ex- 
tended to Public Health Acts. But 


‘they were, no doubt purposely, omitted 


from the Public Health (England) Act, 
1875, as well as from the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878, and to insert such 
exemptions in a Public Health Bill now 
would be a retrograde policy which the 
Government cannot adopt. I may point 
out to the hon. Member that the number 
of similar exemptions still surviving in 
Ireland is already very considerable ; 
that the documents which would be 
affected by the proposed change would 
be extremely numerous ; that to exempt 
them in Ireland and not in England 
would create troublesome and invidious 
anomalies in the incidence of the stamp 
duties ; and that it is difficult to justify 
the assumption underlying the proposal, 
viz., that all municipal and local author- 
ities should be exempted from any con- 
tribution to Imperial taxation. 


KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. LEWIS FRY (Bristol, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, —(1) whether any further number 
of the inhabitants of Kafiristan have 
taken refuge in Chitral since the state- 
ment made by him to the House on the 
28th of February ; and, if so, what 
arrangements have been made for them ; 
(2) whether any representation in favour 
of the Kafirs has been made to the Amir 
of Afghanistan since the renewal of hos- 
tilities at the beginning of last month ; 
and (3) whether any answer has been 
received from His Highness on the 
subject 4 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: In 
answer to the first Question, my infor- 
mation is that only two sons of a Lutdeh 
Headman have taken refuge in Chitral 
since March lst. In reply to the other 
Questions, the latest information in the 
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possession of the Viceroy is to the effect 
that the Amir has directed his officers to 
treat the Kafirs leniently, and not to 
convert them against their will. He has 
also prohibited traffic in Kafir slaves. 
No opportunity has therefore presented 
itself to the Viceroy for addressing the 
Amir on the subject. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the character of the text-book in agri- 
culture prescribed by the Board of 
Education in Ireland for use in National 
Schools, a book which has received con- 
demnation from inspectors and teachers 
alike; and, whether he will ask the 
Commissioners of National Education 
to consider the advisability of intro- 
ducing a series of agricultural standards 
suited to the present requirements of 
Treland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A revi- 
sion of the text-book in question has 
lately been undertaken, and the revision, 
I understand, is nearly complete. It is 
to be progressive, to suit the various 
standards. 


SHEEP WORRYING (DUBLIN). 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether he is aware of the fact 
that many sheep in the vicinity of Dub- 
lin, and over the country generally, have 
been worried by dogs, thereby causing 
great loss and inconvenience; and 
whether instructions will be issued to 
the Metropolitan Police and to the 
Constabulary to endeavour to prevent its 
continuance ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Cases 
of the kind have occurred, though upon 
the information at present before me I 
cannot say that the number of sheep 
worried by dogs has, of late, been abnor- 
mal. In the Dublin Police District the 
cases have been traced to two or three 
dogs, which were destroyed. The atten- 
tion of the police has been frequently 
drawn to this class of case, and they are 
fully alive to the importance of the 
matter. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY (DUBLIN). 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Leutenant of Ire- 
land, whether arrangements have been 
made to open the Dublin National 
Gallery two evenings in the week as 
heretofore? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
referred this matter to the Board of 
Directors of the National Gallery, but 
have not yet been furnished with their 
observations. 

Mr. FIELD : I should like to know 
when the right hon. Gentleman expects 
a reply, because I have asked this ques- 
tion before ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
unable to say when the reply will come. 
I have twice referred the hon. Member’s 
Question to the Directors of the Dublin 
National Gallery and [I have not 
received their answer. 

Mr. FIELD: Have the Government 
no power to compel the Directors to 
expedite their movements ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Ido not 
think we have. 


Correspondents. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether he will be prepared 
to include teachers in Scotland in the 
Teachers’ Registration Bill, and to give 
the Scotch Universities representation 
on the proposed Registration Council ? 

Mr. HANBURY (for Sir Jonny 
Gorst) : If any strong desire is expressed 
by Scotland for the extension of the 
Teachers’ Registration Bill to that 
country, the Committee of Council will 
be ready to consider whether it is 
practicable to give effect to such a wish. 


MILITARY NEWSPAPER 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, whether the attention of the 
Secretary of State has been drawn to 
statements published to the effect that 
Officers holding Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion in the Army, and now serving with 
the Egyptian Army, are acting as special 
correspondents of certain English news- 
papers; and, whether such action is 
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sanctioned by the Regulations and by 
the Secretary of State ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : The arrangements 
for newspaper correspondents with the 
Egyptian Army in the Soudan are 
entirely in the hands of the Sirdar. We 
have no special information as to the 
state of the case. 

Mr. DARLING asked whether the 
hon. Gentleman knew who were the 
special correspondents in the Soudan of 
the chief London daily newspapers. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir; the 
Secretary of State for War has no know- 
ledge of them. 


Poor Law 


BELLSHILL POST OFFICE. 


Mr. J. COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether it is a rule of the 
Department that post offices should not 
be in licensed premises ; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will take steps to have the post 
office at Bellshill removed from licensed 
premises ? 

Mr. HANBURY : It has, for many 
years, been the rule of the Department 
that new post offices should not be opened 
in licensed premises, but it is not pro- 
posed to dispossess the present sub post- 
mistress, who, counting her own and her 
late husband’s service, has held the office 
for more than 40 years. 


CARRICKMACROSS UNION. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is aware 
that the Carrickmacross Magistrates at 
Petty Sessions, on 20th March 1896, 
dismissed a case brought by the Guar- 
dians of Carrickmacross Union under the 
Public Health Act on account of the 
Guardians not being represented by a 
solicitor ; whether he is aware that the 
Guardians by resolution authorised their 
relieving officer to prosecute in the case ; 
and, what steps he proposes to take in 
the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A Re- 
port has been received from the Clerk of 
the Union, who was present at the hear- 
ing of the case on the 20th March, to 
the effect that the Magistrates held the 
case was not proved, owing to the absence 


Mr. C. J. Darling. 
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of sufficient evidence, and they accord- 
ingly dismissed it without prejudice. He 
does not say that the case was dismissed 
because the Guardians were not repre- 
sented by a solicitor. In October last, 
the relieving officer was appointed by 
resolution of the Guardians to prosecute 
in a case similar to that recently dismissed, 
but I cannot say whether the resolution 
was in such general terms as to authorise 
him to represent the Guardians in the 
later case. The action to be taken by 
the Guardians must be decided by them 
on the advice of their own legal adviser, 
and the Government do not propose to 
take any steps in the matter. 


TREATY BETWEEN GERMANY AND 
JAPAN. 


Mr. C. L. ORR-EWING (Ayr 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Under See- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he has any information to show 
whether Germany, on lately signing the 
Treaty with Japan which was signed by 
Lord Kimberley on behalf of Great 
Britain, has obtained certain concessions 
for German subjects in Japan which 
English subjects do not receive, and also 
certain concessions which will encourage 
Germans to the detriment of British 
trade ? 

Mr. CURZON : I have not yet seen 
a copy of the Commercial Treaty re- 
cently concluded between Germany and 
Japan, and I cannot therefore say 
whether its contents are of the character 
indicated in the Question, But, in any 
case, this country would secure, under 
the most favoured nation provisions in 
our own Treaty, the benefit of any in- 
dependent concessions granted to Ger- 
many or any other Power. 


POOR LAW UNIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. T. J. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if it is the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill dealing with the amalgamation of 
Poor Law Unions in Ireland ; and, if so 
when such Bill will be introduced ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: [I stated 
on Friday last that it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a Bill deal- 
ing with this subject. At present, how- 
ever, I cannot assign a date for its 
introduction. 
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POOR LAW SCHOOLS (MINUTES OF 
EVIDENCE). 


Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, when the Minutes of 
Evidence, taken before the Departmental 
Committee on Poor Law Schools, will be 
distributed to Members ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuaPLiN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I am 
informed that the Minutes of Evidence 
will be distributed in the present week. 


GOVERNOR OF ZEITUN. 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
terms of the surrender agreed upon with 
respect to Zeitun included the appoint- 
ment of a Christian governor ; whether 
the Sultan, in spite of the assurances 
given to the representatives of the six 
Powers with regard to that matter, has 
failed to perform his part of the agree- 
ment; and, what representations have 
been made on the subject by Sir Philip 
Currie and the other Ambassadors, and 
with what result ? 

Mr. CURZON : The terms of surren- 
der agreed upon with respect to Zeitoun 
included the appointment of a Christian 
to the office of Kaimakam in accordance 
with the Act of Reforms. The Turkish 
newspapers of April 15th announced the 
selection for the post of Mahmoud Bey, 
a Mussulman, and on the same day Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador, and the French 
and Russian Ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople, protested against the appointment 
asa distinct breach of the assurances 
given by the Porte, and expressed a hope 
that it would be cancelled. The reply of 
the Turkish Government has not yet 
been received. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, with what 
Governments he has communicated 
respecting the importation of prison- 
made goods; which of these Govern- 
ments have replied ; and, what is the 


cause of the delay in laying Papers upon 
the Table ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE: Communications have 
been made to the Governments of 
Belgium, France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States. Replies 
have now been received from all except 
Germany, but in the case of the United 
States it has been found necessary to 
make further inquiry in order to com- 
plete the information. The correspon- 
dence will be dealt with as soon as all 
the replies are received. 


TRANSVAAL (ALLEGED MURDER). 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther he has now received the names of 
the witnesses of the murder of an 
Englishman by the Boers, near Blauw- 
berg, on 2nd January ; and, what steps 
are being taken to protect Englishmen 
in the Transvaal from maltreatment ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
received the names of persons who are 
stated to have been witnesses to the 
shooting of a man supposed to belong to 
Dr. Jameson’s force, on the lst January. 
As to some of these, however, I have 
been placed under such restrictions as to 
disclosing their names as prevent my 
making much practical use of the infor- 
mation. I hope, however, with the 
assistance of the other persons named 
without restrictions, to be able to get 
full information as to the circumstances 
of this affair, and I am in communica- 
tion with the High Commissioner on the 
subject. In reply to the second part of 
the question, I have to say that I am 
not aware that law-abiding Englishmen 
in the South African Republic are being 
subjected to maltreatment, but any 
circumstantial complaints made by 
British subjects to the High Commis- 
sioner would always receive his immediate 
attention. 

Si E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked whether there was any British 
representative at Johannesburg to whom 
complaints could be addressed 4 

Me. J. CHAMBERLAIN : There is 
no British representative there, but there 
is a representative at Pretoria, and, 
what is of more importance, there is a 
British representative at Cape Town in 
the person of the High Commissioner, 
to whom communications can be ad- 


dressed. 
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CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES. 

Mr. J. M. WHITE: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy Burghs 
(Mr. J. H. Dauziet), I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether a new Chief Inspector of 
Factories has been appointed ; whether, 
before any appointment was made, the 
claims of the Superintending Inspectors 
were considered ; and, whether it is not 
usual to promote officers in the Depart- 
ment to the higher posts ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Waite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I have appointed a new 
Chief Inspector of Factories. I should 
have preferred to find him among the 
officers already in the Department, but 
after the most careful consideration I 
was able to give to the claims of all the 
existing inspectors I felt obliged to come 
to the conclusion that the appointment 
which I have made was the best in the 
interests of the public service. The 
three officials who have previously filled 
the post were appointed from inside the 
Department, but the conditions attach- 
ing to the office were designedly framed 
to admit of outside appointments being 
made. 


LAND TAX. 

Mr. WHITE: On behalf of Mr. 
DauzizE., I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether he can state the 
amount received from the unredeemed 
portion of the Land Tax at 4s. in the 
pound, and the amount estimated to be 
produced by the proposed tax of ls., as 
per Schedule (A) of the Income Tax ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The amount received in 
1894-95 for the Land Tax was 
£1,021,705. I have not yet received the 
corrected Return for 1895-96. If the 
limit of 4s. be altered as I propose, the 
amount tu be received this year would be 
rather more than £900,000. The reduc- 
tion would only operate in a comparatively 
small number of parishes, and would 
cease if in any subsequent year the 
annual value of the parish increased 
above the point which would now entitle 
it to a reduction. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
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he will consent to the Return relating 
to Land Tax which stands on this day’s 
Paper ? 

*Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. 
CHEQUER: The total amount of Land 
Tax extinguished under the Land Tax 
Redemption Acts was, at the end of the 
financial year 1894-95, £882,138. On 
pages 241 of the 28th Report, 26 of the 
36th Report, and 36 of the 38th Report 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
will be found tables showing the amount 
of Land Tax redeemed every year from 
1864 to 1882-3, and from 1882-83 to 
1894-95 inclusive, and the total amount 
redeemed from 1798 to 1894-5. I do not, 
therefore, see the object of the Return 
now asked for. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE (GALWAY). 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the letter of the Bishop of Galway 
and Kilmacduagh which appeared in the 
Freeman’s Journal of 9th March last, 
whether he can now say if he will con- 
sider the desirability of reconstituting 
the Queen’s College at Geiway on lines 
that will allow Roman Catholics to 
enter without strain of conscience ; and 
whether, considering that the counties 
of Galway and Mayo, apart from the 
other western counties, have a population 
of considerably upwards of 400,000, he 
will so reconstitute the college as to 
enable the Catholics of Connaught to 
take advantage of the educational facili- 
ties which the late Sir Robert Peel in- 
tended for them ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Question of the hon. Member raises a 
large issue of policy which I cannot 
undertake to deal with in reply to a 
Question. 


In answer to Mr. DILton, 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR aid: 
I do not think that we shall be able, in 
the course of the present Session, to give 
any information with respect to the 
subject-matter of the Question down 
upon the Paper. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: Did not the right 
hon. Gentleman say in March that he 
would answer the Question on a future 
day ? 

[No answer was given. | 
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TRESPASS CASE (IRELAND). 

Mr. MACALEESE : I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, (1) if he 
will consent to release on parole Patrick 
M‘Quaide, a prisoner detained in Dun- 
dalk Gaol since the 30th of January 
last, that the man may have the oppor- 
tunity to get a memorial prepared to 
place before the Judge at whose instance 
he was arrested and imprisoned, seeing 
that M‘Quaide’s offence of trespass, out 
of which his arrest arose, was not a 
taking of forcible possession, as has been 
alleged, but the cutting of a small bundle 
of rushes to replenish the bed of one of 
his little children ; and, (2) whether he 
is aware that there are precedents for 
such a course to be found in the admin- 
istration of the late Chief Secretary 
Forster, who paroled suspect prisoners on 
several occasions without having any 
reason to regret the step ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Arxkrnson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): I am informed that 
M‘Quaide has forwarded to his solicitor 
a written statement to be laid before the 
Receiver Judge, containing an apology 
for the misconduct complained of, and 
a promise not to repeat it. I should 
assume that this letter will be favour- 
ably considered. There is no analogy 
between this case and those referred to 
in the last paragraph of the Question. 


NATIONAL COLLECTIONS (ESTATE 
DUTY). 

Mr. PERCY M. THORNTON (Clap- 
ham): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether the proposed 
exemption of works of art or other ob- 
jects or collections of national or his- 
torical interest not yielding income from 
the estate duty charges includes also 
manuscripts ancient and modern 4 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: My proposal is not pro- 
perly described as exemption; but it 
includes manuscripts, provided that they 
appear to the Treasury to be of national, 
scientific, or historic interest. 


GIN IMPORTATION (SIERRA LEONE). 

Mr. JOHN BRIGG (York, W.R., 
Keighley) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, if, in view of the 
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Report of the Acting Governor that 
the quantity of gin imported into the 
Crown Colony of Sierra Leone is largely 
increasing, and that the quality is so 
bad that it is frequently used by painters 
as a drier in place of turpentine, he will 
take such means as lies in his power to 
limit the quantity and to improve the 
quality of the spirits imported for the 
use of the inhabitants of that Colony ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The duty 
on spirits has been raised since the date 
of the Report referred to by the hon. 
Member, a step which should result in 
improving the quality of the liquor im- 
ported ; and I may refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to the answer given by me on the 
27th February to the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean. 


COMMITTALS FOR CONTEMPT OF 
COURT. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the remarks of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, in which Mr. Justice Wright 
concurred in his judgment in the Queen’s 
Bench Division in the case of Payne v. 
Cooper, to the effect that applications for 
committal for contempt of court had of 
late been much too numerous, and that 
in some instances the decisions had gone 
too far; and, whether, having regard to 
the fact that the power of committal for 
contempt of court is not subject to 
appeal or supervision, and uncontrolled 
by the prerogative of pardon, the 
Government will take into consideration 
the propriety, at an early day, of pro- 
posing legislation with a view to the 
definition and limitation of this power ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
noticed the remarks of the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Wright in the 
case referred to in the hon. Member’s 
question. There is not, in my opinion, 
sufficient necessity for any legislation 
upon the subject of contempt of court. 


Mr. MACNEILL: Is the hon. and 
learned Gentleman aware that some 
legislation on the subject was promised ? 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
do not think there was any unqualified 
promise. 
| 
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METRIC SYSTEM. 

Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether, in view of the 
fact that the Metric System of weights 
and measures has recently been adopted 
by Turkey, Russia, and Japan, and is 
now in use in all the civilised countries 
in the world with the exception of the 
British Empire and the United States 
of America ; and in view of the fact that 
metric measurements have already been 
adopted with respect to the ton and for 
all purposes of pharmaceutical dispensing 
in the United States, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take immediate steps 
to give effect to the practically unani- 
mous recommendation of the Committee 
on the Metric System, with the object 
of placing this country on a level with 
other civilised nations in the matter of 
weights and measures ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): In answer to my hon. 
Friend, I have to say that the recital of 
facts in his Question is, I believe, cor- 
rect ; but I do not think it would be 
within the range of practical politics to 
impose by law on the inhabitants of this 
country so great a change in their 
ordinary habits as would be involved in 
giving effect to the recommendation of 
the Committee on the Metric System. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is aware that a Bill for this purpose 
has been introduced into the House of 
Representatives of the United States ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I believe that is so, but it has 
not passed yet. [Laughter. | 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whe- 
ther, on hehalf of the Government, he 
will support an Amendment of the 
Standing Orders of the House by which 
the use of weights and measures of the 
Metric System may be permitted in the 
case of plans, specifications, etc., sub- 
mitted to Private Bill Committees ? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I believe that at present the 
Metric System is illegal in this country, 
but when the restrictions imposed upon 
its use are removed, it would follow, asa 
matter of course, that our Standing 
Orders would have to be altered also. 
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But I think we could hardly alter the 
Standing Orders beforehand. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): May I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether it is not the law at the 
present moment that contracts may be 
made under the Metric System ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I think my hon. Friend is in 
error, but if he will put the Question I 
will make careful inquiry into the 
matter. 


EDUCATION BILL. 


Mr. J. BRYCE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
can state on what plan there will be 
allotted to Scotland a grant from the 
Exchequer proportionately equivalent to 
the new grant proposed to be made to 
England for Educational purposes, under 
the Educational Bill brought in by Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and in what 
form it is intended to bring before the 
House such equivalent grant ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: This Question is now under 
discussion between the Scotch Office and 
the Treasury, and no conclusion has yet 
been come to. 

Mr. BRYCE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say when he will be able to 
answer the Question ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : If the right hon. Gentlemen 
will put his Question down, in about a 
fortnight I may be able to answer it. 


FAIR WAGES RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when the 
Committee on the Fair Wages Resolu- 
tion will be appointed; and what will 
be the terms of reference ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I hope this will very shortly 
appear on the Table. 


RIFLE RANGES (MANCHESTER 
VOLUNTEERS). 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he can state what the 
reason is for the delay in presenting the 
Provisional Order for the ranges of the 
Manchester Volunteers ? 
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*Mr. BRODRICK : The delay in con- 
nection with the Provisional Order for 
the ranges for the Manchester Volun- 
teers is due tothe fact that the expenditure 
proposed, includes the erection of butts 
and equipping of the range, which can 
only be authorised by the Military Lands 
Bill now before Parliament. As this 
Bill is not opposed, and as the shooting 
of these corps and others is seriously im- 
peded pending the passage of the Bill, I 
trust I shall be allowed to take the 
Second Reading after Twelve o’clock 


To-night. 


DECLARATION OF PARIS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury a Question of which he had 
given him private notice—namely, 
whether, as the Government had taken 
all the time of private Members on Tues- 
days, with the exception of three hours 
after the dinner hour, they would afford 
facilities for the discussion of the Motion 
relating to the important subject of the 
Declaration of Paris at present standing 
in his name on the Paper for to-morrow 
night ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY : I quite recognise the importance 
of the subject of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion, in which I know he has taken 
great interest, but at the same time I 
must demur to his statement that the 
Government have prevented private 
Members from discussing matters in 
which they are interested on Tuesdays. 
But, quite apart from that, I hope the 
hon, Gentleman will have an opportunity 
for bringing on his Motion to-morrow 
night. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If that is 
impossible, however, I can hardly hold 
vut much hope that, in the present state 
of public business, we can offer him 
exceptional facilities for bringing on his 
Motion. [Hear, hear!” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that, in 
consequence of the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he begged to give notice 
that he should withdraw his Motion for 
to-morrow night. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


In reply to Sir Apert Rout 
(Islington, S.) and Sir C. Dinxg, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said: The Budget Resolutions 
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will be taken on Thursday, and, subject 
to any alterations which convenience 
may suggest, we propose to take the 
Scotch Estimates on Friday. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] With regard to the business 
for to-morrow, it must, of course, partly 
depend upon the progress made to-night, 
but we hope to make progress to-morrow 
with several important but uncontro- 
versial Measures which the Government 
are anxious to advance a stage, such as 
the Naval Reserve Bill, Military Lands 
Act (1892) Bill, and the Berriew School 
Bill. The Conciliation of Trades Dis- 
putes Bill is also a Measure which the 
Government are anxious to see progress 
made with. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”| 





COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
in moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
(1887), said that he might fairly describe 
this Bill as a nun-contentious Measure. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] It was based upon 
the provisions of the Bill of last year, 
and the Government had had the advan- 
tage of hearing the criticisms of both 
employers and workmen upon that Mea- 
sure. The Bill only contained eight 
clauses. Its main object was to provide 
for increased safety in fiery and dusty 
mines, and it gave power to the Secretary 
of State to impose special regulations 
with regard to various points which he 
need not then enumerate to the House. 
It also made various provisions with 
reference to complaints of masters and 
workmen in regard to the check-weighing 
clause of the principal Act. He could 
only say that it was most desirable, in 
the interests of both employers and 
workmen, that the law upon this subject 
should be made clear. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. C. FENWICK desired to ask 
whether the Bill departed in any material 
particular from the provisions of the 
Measure which was _ introduced last 
Session by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Home Secretary in regard to check- 
weighing. 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, that the Bill was based on the pro- 
visions of the Measure introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman his predecessor 
in office, but advantage had been taken 
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of the criticisms of employers and em- 
ployed on the Bill of last year in draw- 
ing up the present Measure. [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ”] 








Bill ordered to be brought in by Secre- | 
tary Sir Matthew White Ridley and_| 
Mr. Jesse Collings ; presented, and read | 
1°; to be read 2° upon Monday 4th May, | 
and to be printed.—(Bill 183. | 


TRUCK BILL. 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | 
moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Truck Acts. He said the) 
Measure was introduced in fulfilment of 
a promise which had been made early in 
the Session by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House. 
attempt to consolidate the whole of the 
Truck Acts, but only proposed to deal 
with that particular branch of their 
administration which had been the sub- 
ject of a Motion which had been made 
by the right hon. Baronet opposite early 
in the Session upon a point which was 
in urgent need of clear definition. It 
was evident that the extreme uncer- 
tainty of the present law was a serious 
embarrassment alike to employers and 
employed. In the Bill an attempt was 
made to define the conditions under 
which deductions from the gross sums 
paid by the employers to the workmen 
should be permitted—namely, in the 
three cases of fines, damages to materials 
the property of the employers, and as 
regarded materials and other things 
supplied by employers in relation to the 
work to be carried out by the workmen. 
The proposals of the Bill are embodied 
in three operative clauses, which were 
separate, clear, and distinct, and there 
were three other clauses dealing with 
penalties and deductions, which consti- 
tuted the whole of the Bill. The Bill 
was not controversial, and he hoped that 
it might be the means of improving and 
clearing the law. 


Mr. HALDANE asked whether the 
Bill applied to shop assistants. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that it did not apply to those 
persons, because he was afraid that the 
subject would overlay the Bill. [‘ Hear, 


9 


hear ! ”] 
Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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Bill ordered to be brought in by 
Secretary Sir Matthew White Ridley 
and Mr. Jesse Collings ; presented and 
read 1°, to be read 2° upon Monday, 
4th May, and to be printed.—{Bill 184.} 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL, 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuis, Lincolnshire, Sleaford), who 
on rising was received with cheers, said,— 


In asking for leave to introduce a Bill to 


amend the law with respect to the rating 


of occupiers of agricultural land in Eng- 


land, and for other purposes connected 
therewith, it becomes my duty to state to 
the House the objects of the Bill which 
I hope I shall be allowed to bring in to- 
night. In making this Motion I may 
remind the House that this Measure is 
one of those which was referred to in 
the gracious Speech from the Throne as 
intended to mitigate the severity of 
agricultural depression. I do not know 
whether many hon. Gentlemen in this 
House have given their attention to the 
voluminous evidence already published 
by the Royal Commission now sitting 
upon agricultural depression, but to 
those who have done so it must be mani- 
fest that the only true cause of that 
depression is the abnormal, and for the 
most part progressive, decline in prices of 
agricultural produce which has occurred 
in recent years. I do not pretend fora 
moment that the Measure I am going to 
propose can be regarded as anything 
more than an attempt to diminish the 
depression under which+f{agriculture is 
now struggling. At present we know 
nothing whatever of the views of the 
Commission as to the cause of this 
abnormal fall in prices, because it has 
been impossible for them to complete 
their Report, but we are in possession of 
the opinions of the Commission with 
regard to the excessive burdens of taxa- 
tion which at present fall upon the land. 
The Commission have, however, agreed 
to an interim report upon that point, in 
which proposals are made for lessening 
these burdens, and they urge it as 4 
matter of first importance that, with the 
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view of arresting the progress of that 
depression, their recommendations shall 
be carried out, if possible, without delay. 
It is in that direction that Her Majesty’s 
Government have thought it their duty 
to make the proposals which I shall have 
presently to explain to the House. The 
Bill proposes to amend the law as to the 
rating of agricultural land in England, 
but it is not to be understood that the 
Government are not perfectly alive to the 
claims of other property liable to be 
rated, and which are entitled to the 
equitable adjustment of taxation. The 
Government recognise the grievances 
which have been brought forward for so 
many years, and they contemplate an 
immediate Inquiry into that branch of 
the Question. [“ Hear, hear!”] If the 
House will allow me, I shall take another 
opportunity of stating the scope and 
method of that Inquiry, and the terms of 
the reference I shall propose to that 
Committee. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In our 
opinion the condition of agriculture 
throughout the country is such that the 
relief from the burdens placed upon it 
will not brook more delay. In the last 
Parliament agriculture was made the 
subject of constant Motions ; Iam bound 
to admit that the late Government 
acknowledged freely, and with every 
profession of sympathy, the extreme 
urgency of the case, but nothing was 
done [Ministerial cheers], and no pro- 
posals, so far as I can remember, were 
made except for the appointment of 
the Commission. [Cries of “Income 
Tax,” and “Schedule A.”] With that 
exception also, I admit. But I am afraid 
that the income enjoyed by the great 
majority of farmers during the last few 
years has either been nothing or has 
been most moderate. I have observed 
tomy great surprise that a certain sec- 
tion of the Radical Press, which, I sup- 
pose, disapproves of the recommendations 
of the Commission, has not scrupled to 
denounce those recommendations as the 
proposals of a Tory Commission. It may 
not be unfitting, therefore, that I should 
remind hon. Members that the Com- 
mission was appointed, and all its Mem- 
bers were selected, under the late Liberal 
Administration, and under the authority 
of Mr. Gladstone, who was still at the 
time Prime Minister, and who made the 
announcement of its appointment him- 
self. The Gentleman who was appointed 
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to preside over the Commission was one 
of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues in the 
Cabinet, and a very considerable ma- 
jority of the the Members were Gentle- 
men who belonged to the Party which 
sits on the opposite side of the House. 
Under those circumstances it is not 
unreasonable, I think, to expect the 
recommendations of the Commission to 
be-received by the Liberal Party and the 
Liberal Press with whatever respect isdue 
to their origin. That Commission, having 
thought it their duty to issue a special 
Report making specific recommendations 
in order to arrest the progress of agri- 
cultural depression, Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent advisers are certainly not prepared 
to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of any further delay in reference to this 
matter—[“hear, hear !”|—and in that 
decision we have been guided mainly by 
two considerations. The first considera- 
tion, as I have indicated, is the extreme 
severity of the depression; and the 
second is the proportion—the unfair pro- 
portion, as we think, in which land is 
taxed, especially when compared with its 
ability to bear such taxation. Upon the 
first point I do not think I need dwell 
at any length. It is not one or two 
classes, but all the classes connected with 
the land who are suffering from the 
agricultural depression. I do not think 
that the losses and sufferings either of 
the farmers, who felt the depression first, 
or of the owners of the land, upon whom, 
in my opinion, it bears most heavily at 
present, or the terrible deterioration of 
the land itself, and the consequent loss 
to the community, are adequately realised 
even yet by Parliament or by the country. 
It has become a grave national calamity, 
and the results of this depression are 
now beginning largely tu be felt among 
the agricultural labourers, the most 
numerous class connected with the land. 
There is a school who favour the opinion 
that the agricultural labourers through- 
out the country have profited rather 
than otherwise by this depression, and 
who maintain that the agricultural 
labourer never was so well paid as he is 
to-day ; but in my humble judgment they 
are the shallowest of thinkers who take 
this view, and they wilfully shut their 
eyes to the real facts. In one sense, of 
course, I acknowledge they are right ; if 
and where the agricultural labourer can 
still depend upon receiving constant and 
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regular employment, if and where his 
wages have not fallen, there undoubtedly 
he occupies a favourable position, because 
his wages to-day go further than they 
did before. \ Hear, hear!”] But every- 
thing depends upon these two “ifs,” they 
are the key of the whole situation, and if 
it can be shown—and I think I shall be 
able to convince the House on this point— 
that throughout large districts of the 
country the agricultural labourer is 
beginning rapidly to lose his employment 
altogether, the argument of this school 
is discredited altogether. We have had 
upon the Royal Commission special 
opportunities of gaining information upon 
this point, because several of the Gentle- 
men who served as Sub-commissioners 
upon the Labour Commission which was 
appointed in 1891 have been serving in 
a similar capacity upon the Agricultural 
Commission, and their Reports show 
that a most striking and melancholy 
change has commenced in the position of 
the labourer. Mr. Wilson Fox, in his 
Report on Suffolk, says :— 


«In June, 1892, when I reported to the Royal 
Commission on Labour, I was able to say that 
the agricultural landowners had not suffered 
through the depression. But I regret 
to say that the same prosperous account cannot 
be given for 1893-4, either with regard to wages 
or employment. . Wages in June, 1892, 
were 12s. Wages in November, 1894, 
often 9s., and in a few cases 8s. Note this also 
applies to the winter of 1895-6. (See Labour 
Gazette for January 1895.’’) 


Again, the same gentleman speaking, of 
Cambridgeshire, says :— 


“Tt is not unfrequently said that the labourers 
are not suffering through the agricultural de- 
pression, but I venture to say that this is not so 
as regards the eastern counties ; on the contrary, 
from the autumn of 1893 to the present time 
(April 1895) they have, in my opinion, been 
feeling the effect of it acutely.” 


It is still worse, I am informed, since 
then. 


“Even in June 1894, when I visited the 
county, there was a number of men out of work 
or in irregular work in certain villages in the 
southern part, and I received constant informa- 
tion in the winter of 1894-5 of want of em- 
ployment.” 


Mr. Hunter Pringle, in his report on 
Essex, says :— 
“Since Mr. Aubrey Spencer visited the 


Maldon Division (for the Royal Commission on 
Labour, I have reason to believe that employ- 
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But this state of things is not confined 
by any means to the southern and eastern 
counties. Mr. Pringle, in his report on 
Bedford, Hunts, and Northants, says :— 


“T was informed bya party of labourers with 
whom I conversed near Holme, in the Hunting- 
don fens, that at Yaxley there were 60 men out 
ofemployment. . . . The party of labourers 
to whom I have just alluded expressed them- 
selves as fearful of the future. ‘We can’t see 
how the labouring man is going to get a living 
in these times. If the prices don’t improve the 
land must go out of cultivation and the labourer 
must starve.’ ” 


In the neighbouring county, Northants, 
I was told privately myself, only about 
a fortnight ago, of the case of a con- 
siderable proprietor in that county who 
was compelled recently to pay off 40 
labourers who had been regularly em- 
ployed by him. Mr. Pringle, in the 
same report says :— 


“If prices do not at once make a very great 
improvement the country may be prepared to 
see thousands of acres of good corn-growing 
land thrown into grass and thousands of farm 
labourers cast into poverty andidleness. . . . 
I speak nothing but the opinion of Beds, Hunts, 
and Northants when I say that, although the 
consequences of this long-continued depression 
° must tell severely on the rent-rolls and 
complete the ruination of scores of tenants, it is 
upon the employment of labour the deepest 
impression will parmanently be made. : 
Soon, very soon, the country may be prepared 
to see the labouring element left to fight for 
themselves.” 


This is an account from a county which 
of all others was prominent in this 
matter—the county of Lincoln. Mr. 
Epton in his evidence says :-- - 


“The landlords have got down the rents, and 
now the only thing the farmers can do is to get 
relief from wages. They have not the money 
to pay wages.” 


So it is in every part of England. I 
will give the testimony as to Yorkshire. 
Mr. Pringle says :— 


“T could not but be struck with the evidence 
given by some gentlemen, who, from their know- 
ledge of tradeand town labour, were fully qualified 
to speak on the subject, of excessive emigration 
from rural districts to towns. Depopulation of 
country districts, they say, goes on year after 
year, and it is certain to continue so long as no 
profit attends the cultivation of the soil. 
Labourers are crowding into the towns.” 


Another witness tells us :— 


‘Certainly the labourers are affected now by 
the depression, because they are not getting em- 
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the small country villages, which are becomin, 
depopulated ; not that these people dislike the 
country, but they are obliged to leave it. They 
cannot live in it or get employment, and they 
are obliged to seek employment elsewhere.” 


I appologise to the House—[cheers|— 
for dwelling so long upon this subject, 
but it does seem to me a matter of great 
importance to dispel the illusion so 
steadily fostered that the labourer has 
not suffered from agricultural depression. 
It is impossible to doubt that the agri- 
cultural depression through wide dis- 
tricts has affected thousands of labourers, 
many of whom have lost their employ- 
ment, and are losing it daily at the pre- 
sent time. [‘ Hear, hear!”| I will say 
no more on that point, and I pass to the 
second point—namely, the excessive 
taxation which, in our opinion, falls 
upon the land. The whole of the evi- 
dence taken by the Royal Commission 
literally teems with complaints on that 
point, and some of this evidence is well 
worthy the attention of the House. One 
of the correspondents made a report to 
Mr. Hunter Pringle. It appears in this 
Report on Bedford, Hunts, and North- 
ants, on page 79, and is worth attention. 
A correspondent, who appears to express 
the very general view, writes as fol- 
lows :— 


“Why a man who invests in land for his own 
occupation should pay nearly four times as 
much towards Imperial and local burdens as 
compared with a man who derives his income 
from funds, milling, banking, brewing, etc., I 
cannot for the life of me see.”’ 


He then gives as an illustration the case 


of 


“two men living side by side in an adjoining 
parish, each of whom started in life with 
£20,000.” 


Here is the case he quotes :— 


“A invested his capital in funds and other 
securities, and has now an income of £560 a 
year; he lives in a house rated at £40 a year; 
his rates at 2s. 7d. in the pound, come to 
£4 7s. 10d. B invested his capital in the pur- 
chase of a farm for £15,000, and put £5,000 in 
as tenant’s capital; the rateable value of his 
farm is £516 13y., and his rates at 2s. 7d. in the 
pound, amount to £66 14s. 8d. a year.” 


The statement goes on :— 


_“N.B.—These are not pictures of imagina- 
tion, but are taken from actual figures as shown 
in this year’s tax and rate receipts.” 


{20 Aprit 1896} 
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g | There is another case which I will quote. 
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In Mr. Wilson Fox’s Report on Lincoln- 
shire, page 107, a correspondent writes 
to him :— 


“The public have no idea of the excessive 
taxation on land. I beg to state actual facts as 
to rates and taxes paid by Farmer A and 
Tradesman B. Farmer A paying income tax 
on £560 a year, rateable value of farm £1,050, 
pays £157 12s. 1d. on poor and highway rates. 

radesman B, paying income tax on £600 a 
year, pays only £13 10s. in poor and highway 
rate on premises of rateable value of £60.” 


Again, there is a striking case referred 
to in the Report of Mr. Jabez Turner 
on the Frome district of Somerset, 
page 13 :— 


“ A factory, employing 2,000 hands, is rated 
for local purposes at £400. A farm of 200 acres 
in the same parish is assessed at £460, and pays 
more to the local rates than the factory.” 


Well, Sir, I could quote scores of other 
cases on this point from every county in 
the kingdom. Then I am told, in answer 
to all this, that the average rate in towns 
is much heavier than it is on land. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] That may be so. I 
am not concerned to dispute it. It does 
not seem to have so direct a bearing as 
some gentlemen seem to imagine. What 
we have to consider, I think, is this— 
how far the two different kinds of pro- 
perty are taxed according to their ability 
to bear it. What do we find in the 
Returns? As regards the rating of 
property in the towns, no one, I think, 
will deny that a large amount of the 
expenditure in urban districts is for 
objects from which the ratepayer gets 
direct benefit—improvements in public 
buildings, libraries, parks, pleasure 
grounds, baths and washhouses ; but in 
the rural district it is equally undeniable 
that much of the expenditure is for 
objects from which the farmer derives a 
very small amount of benefit indeed. 
When we come to the question of the 
ability to pay, why, under the circum- 
stances of the present day, can there be 
a doubt in the mind of anyone which of 
these classes has to bear burdens most 
in accordance with the ability to bear 
it? On that point we have recently 
received some information from the 
Royal Commission. This information 
startled me and almost took my breath 
aw3y. There is a very remarkable case 
from Essex—a case of 15 farms, not 
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selected. They are all under the same | 
management, and the evidence was given 
by a well-known gentleman, Mr. Strutt. 
He stated that the average rate on these 
15 farms was 6s. 8d. in the pound. But 
in some cases the rate was a good deal 
more. I will give one case of a farmer 
in the Maldon district of Essex. There | 
are 111 acres. The assessment is £38, 
the rent £25, and the rates £8 18s. 5d. 
The rate in the pound is 7s. ld. The 
second is a case from Dunmow Division. 
The area is 365 acres, the assessment | 
£129, rent £60, rate in the pound. 
9s. 54d. The third case is even worse. 
It is in Maldon. Area of farm, 265 
acres; assessment, £67 18s. ;_ rent, | 
£15 7s, 2d.; rates, £18; rate in the 
pound, no less than 23s. These cases 
are almost incredible, but they are true. | 
Probably these farms will soon be added | 
to the list of derelicts already in that 
county. The reason of this has been 
explained by the Chairman of the Royal 
Commission, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who 
visited Essex on his own account, and 
who made a Report of his own to the 
Commission which shall speak for itself, 
He said :— 


“T came across many cases where the assess- 
ments are 100 per cent. or 50 per cent. more 
than the actual rent. The clerks of the Boards 
of Guardians we have met have told us that the 
assessment committees have been practically un- 
able to reduce the assessments, for, if they did, 
in many cases, they would come to zero.” 


That is the description of the rating of 
agricultural land in one part of England | 


at the present time, upon evidence which 
I think cannot be impeached, and which 
we seek to remedy, to some extent at all | 
events, by the Bill I am proposing to the | 
House. May I say a word upon another | 
point which seems to me to be of very | 
considerable importance — namely, the | 
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profit. I will quote two or three of the 
tables, and I may say that in doing this 
I have not taken the most extreme. 
The first I will refer to is taken from the 
farm accounts given to Dr. Fream, in the 
It 


years each. In the first period, from 


| 1872 to 1878, the total amount of gross 
| profits was £9,000, and the total amount 
of rates £500—of course, I am speaking 


of round numbers—and the ratio of 
rates to the gross profits was 5°85 per 
cent. In the second period, frum 1879 
to 1885, the total amount of gross profits 


‘was £7,000, and the total amount of 


rates £500, and the ratio of rates to the 
gross profits was 7°33 per cent. But in 
the third period, from 1886 to 1892, 
there was a striking change, both in the 
profits and the ratio of rates, because the 
total amount of gross profits had fallen 


| to £1,336, and the total amount of rates 


had fallen to £380, the ratio of rates to 
gross profits being 28°44 per cent. 
What is the moral to be drawn from this 
extreme percentage of rates to profits! 
You will find it in the next sentence of 
Dr. Fream’s statement, which is as 
follows :— 


r 
“ Since 1892 this farm has been abandoned 


also, and was a short time since lying derelict 
altogether.” 


I take another table which is compiled 
from the accounts of a farm in Hertford- 
shire, privately communicated to the 
Commission. It extends over 11 years 


| divided into three periods; I will only 
‘take the first and last periods in order to 


save time. In the first three years, 
from 1870 to 1872, the gross profits 
averaged £828, and the local rates aver- 
aged £85, and the ratio of rates to the 
gross profits was 10°26 per cent. ; but in 





ratio of the rates to the gross profit | the last period, from 1890 to 1894, the 
derived from land, even where the land gross profits had fallen to £208, the 
is fairly assessed? On this point the | local rates had risen to £86, and the ratio 
House will find a most interesting sum- |of rates to gross profits was 42-9 per 
mary which has been prepared by one of | cent. 

the Royal Commissioners, Mr. William, Mr. W. J. LOGAN (Leicester, 
Little, compiled from a number of farm | Harborough): I do not like to inter- 


accounts which at different times have | 


been handed to different Sub-Commis- 
sioners. In all the instances quoted by 
Mr. Little he gives the gross profits as 
the sum received by the owner of the 
land as rent and by the occupier also as 


President of the Board of Agriculture, 


rupt the right hon. Gentleman, but in 
giving those figures to the House I think 
it is not unreasonable to ask that he 
should also give us the rents at the 
same time to show how they have fallen. 
|[** Hear, hear !”] 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: I have no doubt 


I can ascertain it ; but the information 
is not contained in the tables I am 
quoting. The. information the hon. 
Gentleman asks for has, I think, no 
bearing upon the question as regards 
the ratio of rates of gross profits, because 
in the profits are included the rents to | 
which he refers. [“ Hear, hear!”] The | 
assessments are sometimes even enor- | 
mously greater than the rents. [“ Hear, | 
hear!”] In regard to all the cases which | 
I have cited, I desire to say that some | 
of them may appear to be exceptionable ; | 
but I am convinced that that is only in| 
appearance, and if anybody will take the 
trouble to sift and closely examine the 
mass of evidence which has been accu- 
mulated on this subject before the Royal 
Commission—which I am greatly afraid | 
that one person out of over 100,000 in 
the country will never even look at—he 
will find that these cases are not nearly 
so exceptional as probably he imagines ; 
and I say they go far indeed to establish 
my contention that land is being taxed 
to-day in thousands of instances out of all 
proportion to its ability to bear the bur- 
dens so imposed. [Ministerial cheers. | 
That view of the question is, in my 
opinion, greatly strengthened and con- 
firmed by some recent evidence which 
was given by Sir Alfred Milner before 
the Royal Commission. In regard to 
that evidence, I dare say the figures do 
not profess to be anything more than 
approximate, but they are the best we 
have, and undoubtedly point to this— 
that personalty contributes even less to 
Imperial taxation than rateable pro- 
perty, and that of the two kinds of rate- 
able property the largest proportion of 
Imperial taxation is contributed by land. 
To this I know it is replied that if the 
Land Tax is eliminated from this calcu- 
lation it would be entirely altered, and 
that the Land Tax ought to be regarded, 
not as a tax, but in the nature of a rent- 
charge. But to answer that it appears 
to me I should propound the conundrum 
“ When is a tax not a tax?” [ Laughter. | 
And the answer, of course, is this, “When 
it isa tax upon land. [Renewed Minis- 
terial laughter and cheers.| If we are 
going to adopt that principle it seems to 
me that we are perfectly able to arrive at 
any conclusion whatever. But apart 
altogether from Sir Alfred Milner’s evi- 
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is entitled to the most careful considera- 
of the House—and without relying in 
the slightest degree upon any of his 
figures for support of the contentions 
which I have advanced, I do think 
I have said enough to show that, 
both on the grounds of expediency and 
justice land is entitled to relief from 
taxation, and we make our proposals 
accordingly in the Bill, which T will now 
explain. [Cheers.] We proceed upon 
this principle. We enact in the first 
Clause of the Bill that after the close of 
the present financial year-—that is to say 
after March 31, 1897—agricultural land 
is to be assessed upon a proportion only 
of its rateable value instead of upon the 
whole of its value. There are many pre- 
cedents for this proposition. I may 
remind the House that in England, for 
instance, there is the general district 
rate in urban districts, to which land 
pays upon one quarter of its value. Then 
there is the special expenses rate in 
rural districts, to which land likewise 
pays one-half of its value; and there is 
the lighting and watching rate, to-which 
in rural districts land pays on one-third 
of its value. In Scotland the principle 
is more extended. There in burghs land 
pays only on one quarter of its value to 
the police rate, and on one quarter only 
to the public health rate. In all these 
rates the proportion is fixed by statute. 
The same principle, again, though not 
compulsorily, is voluntarily employed in 
168 different parishes in Scotland to the 
poor-rate, which includes also the educa- 
tion rate ; and in those 168 parishes are 
included 21 out of 31—that is to say, 
two-thirds — of the largest burghs in 
Scotland, with a population of over 
10,000. It is quite true that the prin- 
ciple only applies to that part of the rate 
which is paid by the tenant—{ Opposi- 
tion cheers|—but it is a tolerably good 
indication, I think, that the principle, 
in Scotland at all events, is regarded as 
being fair and just towards theland. In 
nearly all these cases the House will per- 
ceive that I have referred to land as 
assessed at one quarter of its rateable 
value only. What is to be the propor- 
tion in this Bill? One quarter has been 
recommended to us by various influential 
quarters. It has been recommended by 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
representing all the affiliated chambers 





dence—which I am bound to say I think 


throughout the country, and it has been 
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recommended by a large majority of the 
Royal Commission which has just made 


its Report. Twelve Gentlemen with 
some reservations have signed the 
majority Report approving of this 


principle, and three only have signed 
the minority Report disapproving of it. 
I wish it had been in my power to adopt 
these recommendations. In my opinion 
they do not exceed what both justice 
and expediency may very well have 
dictated. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] But it has. 
not been in my power to do so. I have 
been obliged to cut my coat according to 
my cloth. As the House is aware, ex- 
ceptionally heavy claims have been made 
on my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer during the present 
year. I have been obliged to adopt the 
proportion of one-half, and the first 
Clause of the Bill accordingly provides 
as follows :— 


“ After the 31st of March next after the pass- 
ing of this Act the occupiers of agricultural land 
in England shall be liable in the case of every 
rate to which this Act applies to pay one-half 
only of, the rate in the pound payable in respect 
of buildings and other hereditaments.”’ 


I may express the hope that some of my 
hon. Friends who are deeply interested 
in the agricultural industry, when they 
remember the troubles and complications 
with which we have been recently con- 
fronted in all parts of the world, when 
they remember the enormous demands 
made upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on behalf of our national 
defences, will consider that Her Majesty’s 
Government have not been niggardly or 
backward in meeting what they consider 
to be the just claims of the agricultural 
community. [Cheers.| The definition 
of agricultural land is in Clause 9 of the 
Bill, and it is as follows :— 


“ Agricultural land means any land used as 
arable, meadow, or pasture ground only or as 
woodland, market gardens, or labourers’ allot- 
ments, and does not include land occupied, to- 
gether with house, as park, garden, or pleasure 
ground.” 


The result of this will be to create a 
very considerable deficiency in the 
amounts which are raised at present by 
the rates for the various local authorities. 
We estimate that deficiency in round 
numbers at £1,550,000, only one-half of 
which, however, will be required during 
the present financial year. How is it to 
Mr, Chaplin. 
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be met? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has already explainéd that we 
propose to meet it by a contribution from 
the Imperial Exchequer to the local 
taxation account, which is referred to in 
the Bill as the annual grant. Out of 
this annual grant there will be paid 
from the local taxation account in half- 
yearly payments to the various spending 
authorities who are enumerated in the 
Bill the share of the grants to which they 
will be entitled. To meet the deficiency 
arising in each individual case from the 
lower assessment of agricultural land the 
first of these payments is to be made 
during the six months preceding March 
31 next, so as to provide for the half- 
yearly payment which will be due to 
the local authority on account of their 
first six months following March 31. 
The total amount to be paid to the local 
taxation account to meet the deficiency 
and the various amounts to which each 
spending authority will be entitled are 
to be certified by the Local Government 
Board. For this purpose the Local 
Government Board will require informa- 
tion, which has to be provided by the 
local authorities through the medium of 
returns in such form as the Local 
Government Board may prescribe At 
present, as a rule, houses and buildings 
and land—or, rather, I should say 
agricultural land with houses and build- 
ings—are valued together ; but for the 
purposes of this Bill a separate valua- 
tion of the two will be required. The 
Bill accordingly provides that a separate 
valuation shall be made by the local 
authorities, and, together with other 
information which is required, shall be 
supplied by the local authorities to the 
Local Government Board. This separate 
valuation is essential, because, while the 
land is to be assessed in future upon half 
its rateable value only, houses and build- 
ings will still continue to be assessed on 
the whole of their rateable value as 
before. One result of this new assess- 
ment, it may be hoped, will be to givea 
wholesome stimulus to economy in local 
expenditure [‘ Oh, oh!” and /aughter), 
because, if the right hon. Gentleman wi 

restrain his laughter for a moment, he 
will] find that, the annual amount of the 
grants being fixed by the Bill, houses 
and buildings will gain or lose according 
as there is an increase or deerease in the 
local expenditure in the future. If there 
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is an increase, the burden of that in- 
crease will be borne by houses and 
buildings in larger proportion than by 
the land. If, on the other hand, there 
is a decrease, and consequently a surplus 
in the annual grant, that surplus will go 
in relief of rates generally, and houses 
and buildings will benefit in proportion. 
I fancy that on both sides of the House 
I shall obtain concurrence on this point 
—the farmers are not usually guilty 
parties in the matter of extravagance in 
the expenditure of the rates. [| Opposi- 
tion laughter.| If that is so, there will 
be, under this Bill, a double motive for 
economy in the quarter where, perhaps, 
it is most needed. I am aware it is 
often alleged against subventions that 
they induce to great extravagance. 
[Opposition cheers.| And, perhaps, that 
may be true. [“ Hear, hear!”] But 
under this Bill there will be every reason 
to hope that an exactly opposite effect 
may be created, and economy will be 
considered and encouraged. The Bill 
consists of nine clauses only, and the 
machinery for carrying on these different 
arrangements will be found in clauses 
five and six. The necessary proceedings 
are to be carried out under regulations 
which are to be made by the Local 
Government Board. I have received a 
number of communications from clergy 
and others, begging that, if anything is 
done to lessen the burden on land, the 
rates on tithe should be lightened also. 
I need not say how entirely I sympathise 
with many of those who derive their in- 
come from that source, especially the 
poorer clergy, who I know have suffered 
greatly during the recent years of de- 
pression. I heartily wish it was possible 
for me to comply with their demands ; 
but, having considered the question as 
carefully as I can, the difficulties seem 
to me'to be so great as to be almost in- 
superable. This is a Bill to amend the 
law with regard to agricultural land. 
Part of the tithe is derived from property 
in towns—land which has been built 
upon in London and elsewhere. There 
are no means that I know of for separat- 
ing one from the other ; there is no ap- 
portionment of tithe to help me; and I 
have been compelled, therefore, to aban- 
don the idea, as far as this Bill is con- 
cerned, of allowing tithe owners to par- 
ticipate in the relief it affords. As 
regards the suggested division of rates 
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between owners and occupiers, there is 
a great deal to be said both for and 
against the proposition. In one sense it 
inay be said it is wholly immaterial by 
whom rates are paid, because, as I have 
always held, the whole burden ultimately 
falls upon the land, upon the owner of 
the land—{“ Hear, hear! ”|]—or rather, 
I should say, upon the land itself; for, 
as the House is well aware, there are 
numerous instances in these days 
in which the owner of land gets ab- 
solutely nothing at all from it. “ Ulti- 
mately,” I may say, is a word of very 
wide interpretation, and, as a matter of 
fact, at the present time, we have not 
the slightest doubt that the relief given 
under this Bill will go wholly and 
directly to the tenant—[some Opposition 
laughter|—for this reason—in 99 cases 
out of every 100 a change of tenancy in 
these days is accompanied by a con- 
siderable fall in rent, and it would be 
quite impossible for an owner to appro- 
priate the benefit of this reduction with- 
out incurring a loss in rent greatly in 
excess of anything he would gain by 
attempting to appropriate the relief 
given by the Bill. That view of the 
incidence of rates is confirmed by the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Channing), who, in an extremely able 
Report, which was issued with others 
from the Agricultural Commission, 
said :— 


“It is, in my opinion, matter of absolute 
demonstration from the evidence before the 
Commission and from the farm accounts sent 
in that the tenant farmer has been bearing per- 
sonally, during the whole of the period of 
depression since 1879, and is now bearing per- 
sonally, the whole of the rates and other local 
burdens on his farm, as well as an unfair 
proportion of the economic loss, comparing the 
present position with that of similar farms 20 
years ago.”’ 


I believe that statement of the hon. 
Gentleman, in all the circumstances of 
the present day, to be absolutely true, 
and, if so, it disposes pretty conclusively 
of the parrot cry, that this is only a Bill 
for the relief of landlords. Even if it 
were I go further than that. If I have 
been able to establish at all that land is 
unfairly taxed at present, in comparison 
with its ability to bear taxation, why is 
the landlord, because he is a landlord, to 
be debarred from just relief? Is it 
seriously to be contended that, because 
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a man has the misfortune to own land) represent the interests of property other 
and houses, he is to be treated on a|than land, they may meet with some 
different footing from the rest of the| measure of support. The condition of 
community ? The argument will not hold | agriculture is undoubtedly to-day one of 
water,for a single moment. [Opposition | the gravest and most difficult problems 
cheers.| It is not the opinion of the| which Statesmen and Parliament 
tenant farmers, who may be credited | have to deal with, and even those who 
with understanding what is for their own | dwell in cities and whose interests are 
interest, and who, in their evidence|centred in towns must realise how 
before the Commission, were unanimous | closely the interests of one are connected 
in favour of relief being given by| with the welfare and prosperity of the 
measures of this kind. There remains/other. But, be that as it may, our pro- 
the question whether rates should be) posals are now before the House, and it 
divided between occupier and owner. | is for the House to judge and to decide 
It was recommended a good many years|upon them. They are conceived in a 
ago}by~theRichmond Commission, of | spirit dictated, as we think, by justice 
which I was a member; and I have|and policy alike. We trust and believe 
again fully considered what would be a| that they may and will do something to 
wise and proper course to take now. It/| arrest the progress and lessen the load 
must be remembered that there has been | of that depression, which is crushing the 
a tremendous change in the position of | very life out of the chief industry of the 
the landlords of this country since that! country, and to give some measure of 
recommendation was made. The whole encouragement to those who, hoping 
evidence taken before the Commission | against hope, are still gallantly struggling 
teems with illustrations of deserted | against that depression. Finally, Mr. 
homes, bankrupt estates, banished re- Speaker, they are offered in redemption 
sources, and landlords forced to reside of pledges which we have given and which 
abroad, or wherever they can obtain a} we, as a Government, are determined we 
living most cheaply. This is a Bill to| will do our utmost to fulfil. [Cheers.] 

give relief from agricultural depression, *Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
not a Bill to add to the burdens of those | hampton, E.), who was received with 
who are already suffering from it. The cheers, said that on the Opposition, quite 
division of rates, if we were to enact it|as muchas on the Ministerial, side of the 
in this Bill, would unquestionably have | House the gravity and calamity of the 
that effect, and I must say that to prevailing agricultural depression was 
suddenly and arbitrarily add by an Act recognised, though, no doubt, prior to 
of Parliament to the liabilities of men | the repeal of the Corn Laws in the 
in this position would be to impose’ thirties, as well as in the early periods of 
liabilities which many of them could not | the present century, there was greater 
by any possibility meet. If they were agricultural depression, greater  dis- 
imposed, one result would inevitably be tress among the labourers, a greater 
that they'would be forced in self-defence, | absence of profit, and heavier local taxa- 
to put more land out of cultivation. It) tion than existed at the present day. 
would, under these circumstances, be a| But he did not make that remark to 
hardship upon them and a responsibility | minimise or attenuate the gravity of the 
on the Government which I have evils by which we are confronted. The 
decided, and I hope rightly decided, to| controversy was not as to the exist- 
avoid. I think I have said all that it) ence of the calamity, but as to the wis- 
is necessary to say on this Bill. I have} dom and justice of the remedy the right 
placed before the House the proposals of hon. Gentleman proposed. He would 
the Government on this question very | like to say a word or two on the Report 
imperfectly I fear, but as clearly as I| of the Royal Commission, on which the 
van. I am aware, of course, that, in| right hon. Gentleman based his present 
certain quarters these proposals may be) proposals. He stated that that Commis- 
criticised and possibly opposed. Yet, | sion had a somewhat political composi- 
Sir, I would fain believe that even on tion, that the adherents of the late 
the Opposition side of the House, and | Government were in a majority, and that 
also among some Gentlemen on this side | notwithstanding the late Government 
who may be held, perhaps, to specially | appointed the Commission, they did 

| 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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nothing to remedy the evil they admitted 
by appointing that Commission. There 
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were two replies to that complaint. The) 


first was that until the Commissioners 
reported as to what were the remedies 


which they proposed it could hardly be | 


expected ‘that the Government. itself 
should take the work of the Commission | 
out of the Commissioners own hands. 
The second answer was that where the 
Government could help the agricultural 


interest without in any way infringing | 


on the duties of the Commission they did 
so, and he ventured to say no Budget 
had been submitted to Parliament for 
a long series of years which gave the 
occupying tenant so large a benefit as 
the Budget of the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and also removed a com- 
plaint which the owners of the land 
made as to the unfairness of the 
incidence of Income Tax _ under 
Schedule A to the amount, as his right 
hon. Friend now reminded him, of 
£800,000. So complete was the benefit 
which his right hon. Friend conferred 
on the agricultural interest with re- 
spect to the occupiers of land, that the 
high authority which the right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted with reference to 
another matter—Sir Alfred Milner, head 
of the Inland Revenue—told the Com- 
missioners that practically Schedule D, 
so far as farmers were concerned, had 
become a farce ; in other words, it was 
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[lowd cheers|—some suggested our imi- 
tating the example of Ireland by having 
a Land Court in this country. Other 
| witnesses suggested the necessity for an 
|immediate and stringent reform of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. [Cheers. | 
Competent experts suggested the aboli- 
tion of large farms and the substitution 
of small ones; others suggested advances 
from the Government for the purposes of 
agricultural buildings. There were grave 
complaints of tithe. But there was one 
question on which hundreds of witnesses 
were almost unanimous—the exceptions, 
at all events, were too trifling to be named 
—and that was Protection. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ from Sir Howarp Vincent, and 
Opposition laughter. | 
Mr. CHAPLIN : 
not so. 
| *Sir H. FOWLER : If they were not 
so strongly in favour of Protection as the 
contradiction of the right hon. Gentle- 
man suggested, surely he would not deny 
that they were strongly in favour of 
Bimetallism. 
Mr. CHAPLIN : Some of them. 
*Sir. H. FOWLER: A very large 
number of them were experienced 
farmers who took the deepest interest in 
the subject. Again and again he found 
that when the evidence turned to the 
currency—{/aughter|—no question arose 
either of rates, landlords, tithes, or even 
Protection. If only they could get an 


I am afraid that is 





not worth collection. Therefore his right | alteration of the currency, the sun “would 
hon. Friend not only materially relieved | rise and the clouds would vanish away. 
Income Tax payers under Schedule A, [Laug ghter.| With all these points before 





but actually exempted them under 
Schedule D. He had sifted, as far as| 
he could, the bulk of the evidence laid 
before the Commission, and he hoped to 
be able hereafter to show that there 
was not that great force of evidence 
with respect to the question of rates 
which one would naturally presume to be 
the case from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech. As to the Majority Report, the 
majority was not so large as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated. It was 10 
to7. The majority in their Report said 
that the chief cause of this great national 
calamity was unanimously ‘attributed by 
the witnesses to the heavy and, generally 
speaking, progressive fall in the prices of | 
agricultural produce. But they suggested 
a vast variety of remedies. Some wit- 


nesses suggested dealing with rents— 


| the Government, with that very singular 

Reportoft the Commission hurried up at the 
last moment, with no discussion between 
the Commissioners themselves as to its 
wording (which was usual), with no 
statement before the House as to where 
the Comusaissioners differed, they had put 
on the Table a Report dealing with the 
one subject of rates, and accompanied 
by a singular reservation from so ex- 
perienced a man as Lord Cobham, who 
said he was not prepared to commit him- 
self to the particular recommendation 
that there should be a reduction in the 
rate of the assessment of land. This 
proposal seemed to Lord Cobham open 

to many objections. Under these cir- 
‘cumstances he (Sir H. Fowler) contended 
_ that while the Government were fully con- 
| scious of the gravity of the evil, there was 
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no broad general principle dealing with 
the whole question. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
Here was a single proposal to hand over 
£1,500,000 per annum to one section 
of one class of the community. [Cheers. | 
This, he submitted to the House, was no 
real remedy for the distress which the 
right hon. Gentleman had described. 
Mr. CHAPLIN : I said so. 

*Sir H. FOWLER observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman stated it was not 
the great remedy, but he put it to the 
House, at the close of his speech, that, 
if they did not accept these proposals, 
they would be practically responsible for 
attempting to continue the present state 
of agricultural depression. He did not 
deny the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the incidence of local 
taxation was most unfair. He had 
himself said it over and over again, both 
in the House and in his Report on Local 
Taxation. But local taxation on real 
property was not taxation confined either 
to land or the cultivators of the land ; 
it was levied on the whole real property 
of the country. It was levied on land 
truly, but on houses also ; on the farmer 
carrying on his business, and also on the 
shopkeeper. the manufacturer the mill 
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owner, and the mine owner carrying on 
their business in their respective spheres. 
What they had a right to as: the Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the question of 
rating was why they should, in giving 
relief, differentiate between two classes 


of ratepayers? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The 
right hon. Gentleman said he was going 
to submit another Measure with reference 
to the ratepayers in towns, and he 
thought the least the House was entitled 
to ask was that they should have the 
whole scheme before them. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I did not say a 
Measure. I said we were going to pro- 
pose an immediate Inquiry into that 
branch of the subject. [Opposition 
laughter. | 

*Sir H. FOWLER could tell the right 
hon. Gentleman what the immediate re- 
sult of that Inquiry would be with this 
Report before them. The case of the 
rates, their amount, growth, pressure, 
and unfairness was far stronger in the 
towns than in the agricultural districts. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!’ and Opposition cheers. } 
The right hon. Gentleman gave them 
some interesting cases of farms which had 
been heavily rated. At the proper time 


Sir H. Fowler. 
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he would give similar accounts of shops 


]|and manufactories where the pressure of 


the rates was unfair, and what, he sub- 
mitted, was this. This was a part of 
their local taxation which pressed un- 
fairly upon a class of ratepayers, and if 
they attempted to relieve that class they 
should do it altogether, and not take 
one section and apply all their available 
money for that purpose only. [Opposi- 
tion cheers.| That was the first time, 
he thought, that such a course had been 
proposed in that House. Lord Beacons- 
field, in 1849, when he raised the whole 
question of Local Taxation, indignantly 
repudiated any suggestion that he would 
exclude the traders in the urban districts 
from their share in the benefits he 
proposed to confer, and, indeed, he 
included the assessment of railways, 
He (Sir Henry Fowler) contended that 
the burden in the agricultural districts 
was not heavier than in the urban 
districts. The right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded to some evidence given 
before the Royal Commission upon this 
subject, and had quoted one or two 
cases, if he remembered aright, which 
came before the Commission in letters, 
which, when sifted, broke down. In 
the Report of the Commissioners there 
were two or three cases given from 
the County of Norfolk. He would give 
the House one case. One of the As- 
sistant Commissioners had given an 
account of a farm in Mid Norfolk of 750 
acres, where, in 1884, the rent and tithe 
amounted to £1,206, and the rates to 
£98. In 1888, the rent and tithe had 
got to £1,090 and the rates to £80, 
while in 1893, the rent had gone down 
to £543 and the rates to £39. He 
wanted the right hon. Gentleman to take 
a concrete case of this sort. The pro- 
posals of the right hon, Gentleman, if 
they meant anything, meant that if 
the Consolidated Fund paid £19 10s. 
of that £39 rating, it would arrest the 
ruin of that farm, and staunch, to some 
extent, agricultural distress. There was 
a case in Lincolnshire where the rent had 
gone down in 10 years from £652 to 
£390, and the rates from £122 to £59. 
It ought to be an essential part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s case to show that 
the rates were increasing, but instead of 
that they were decreasing. [Cheers.] 
In Norfolk, 20 years ago, the rates 
stood at 2s. 84d. in the pound, whilst 
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in 1891 they had fallen to 2s. 4°10d. 
But in the city of Norwich the rates 
stood at 7s. 4d., and in Yarmouth 
5s. 2d., and at Norwich he believed the 
rates at the present moment were some- 
thing like 8s. in the pound. Then 
again, in Hampshire, 20 years ago, the 
rates were 3s. in the pound, whilst in 
1891 they had fallen to 2s. ld., and yet 
the rates in the town of Southampton 
were 5s. 6d. and in Portsmouth 5s. 14d. 
in the pound. These were facts which 
the House must bear in mind when they 
were asked to vote this large sum of 
money. [Cheers.] He admitted to the 
very fullest the advantage of relief to 
the agricultural ratepayer, but they must 
not shut their eyes to the far more 
urgent claim of the urban ratepayers, 
whose burdens were far heavier, and who 
had duties imposed upon them by the 
Legislature of this country which they 
were compelled to carry out in the in- 
terests of all classes of the community. 
There was one rate, the Poor Rate, to 
which the right hon. Gentleman did not 
refer, and which pressed more heavily in 
rural districts than any other. The 
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right hon. Gentleman said they must 


look at these rates as compared with 
profit. He submitted that the Poor 
Rate had nothing to do with profits. It 
was not a tax, but it was really a rent 
charge. [‘‘ No, no!’’| Every acre of 
land had been bought and sold in this 
country for 300 years subject to its 
being charged to the Poor Rate, and 
that rate had steadily gone down in this 
century. At the commencement it was 
over 3s. in the pound in the agricultural 
districts, but to-day he doubted if it was 
quite 9d.—it might be 83d. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] He did not wish to go now 
into the general question. It was a big 
question and one which, he ventured to 
think, would have very full discussion 
before they parted with it. There were 
many statements of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, both with reference to the Re- 
port and with reference to economic doc- 
trines, that would be the subject of some 
criticism. He told *them, for instance, 
that the landlord did not pay the rates, 
and he quoted the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire as having said some- 
thing in his interim Report which bore 
out that view. He would appeal from 
Cesar to Cesar, without any additional 
adjective. [Zaughter.| He sat on that 
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side of the House and heard the right 
hon. Gentleman answer Mr. Gladstone 
upon this question of where the incidence 
of the rates fell, and he remembered the 
right hon. Gentleman saying, ‘‘ If rates 
increased, rents decreased ; if rates de- 
creased, rents increased,’’ and that the 
advantage or disadvantage of the rate 
went into the pocket of the landlord. 
Mr. CHAPLIN : I said ultimately. 
*Sir H. FOWLER said, he held the 
perhaps more heterodox view that so far 
as houses were concerned, the rates were 
paid by the occupier. He thought that 
as far as leases or old farming tenancies 
were concerned, the rates which were 
in existence when the tenancy com- 
menced, were paid by the landlord, 
but he thought that new rates im- 
posed during the tenancy were paid 
by the occupier, until a new tenancy 
commenced, but uitimately he thought 
that the landlord was the person who 
received the benefit. But he was not 
objecting to this scheme on _ that 
ground, nor on the ground as to where 
the relief will ultimately go. He 
was objecting to it on the ground that 
it did not include a large class of the 
community who felt the burden, and 
that it would not remedy the evil which 
the right hon. Gentleman said he desired 
to remedy. He should like to ask one 
or two questions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The effect of his proposal was 
that the Government were going to be 
the largest ratepayers in the kingdom. 
He did not quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman’s figures, but he put the 
agricultural rates at £3,000,000, and 
one half of that, he said, was to be paid 
by the Government. He wanted to 
show how that was going to work in the 
large agricultural parishes, and he took 
from the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion 20 unions, purely agricultural, in 
various parts of England—Wiltshire, 
Essex, Lancashire, Somersetshire, Hamp- 
shire, Kent, Berkshire, Gloucestershire 
—the rateable value of which 20 years 
ago was something like £2,000,000, but 
which had now gone down to £1,500, 000. 
That covered something like a million 
and a half of acres, but the rateable 
value of the land alone, out of that 
million and a half was £1,164,000. The 
rate in the pound was now 2s. 1d., and 
the rate per acre was ls. 9d. The total 
rate levied in these unions amounted to 
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2s. 64d. in the pound, being equal to, Scotland at £6,000,000, Ireland was 
ls. 9d. per acre. The Government were | assessed at £10,000,000.. Therefore, if 
asked to pay one-half of this amount. |they took the actual acreage, Ireland 
The rates amounted to £200,000, and | was entitled to 50 per cent. ; and if they 
-the Government proposed to pay|took the assessable value, Ireland wag 
£100,000. What control were they to|entitled to from 18 to 20 per cent, 
have? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Were they |[Jrish cheers.| It might be said that it 
to have no voice? Every other rate- | was going to be taken from the Probate 
payer was represented in the expenditure | Duty ; but it was taken out of the com- 
of the rates, but the largest ratepayer | mon Consolidated Fund. [ Cheers. | At 
was to have no control at all. Every|the present moment, when there was a 
encouragement was to be given to ex-|Commission sitting as to the financial 
travagance—{cheers|—because for every |relations between Great Britain and 
ls. of rate 6d. would come out of the | Ireland, in regard to which they heard 
pocket of the Government. It was said|rumours of great complaints that Ire- 
that railways had no control. The pay- | land had been paying too much in direct 
ment they made to the rates was of very | taxation, he could not understand the 
small amount so far as their large in- | basis upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
terests were concerned. They could|man was only going to give Ireland 
make themselves felt if they liked. They|9 per cent. [Nationalist cheers.| It 
were entitled to have a representative if | might be said that this was a Measure of 
they chose to put him on, but they did|agricultural relief, but Ireland was an 
not do so because the other rate- | argricultural country, and, whatever else 
payers were largely interested in keep-|she was entitled to, he thought that, in 
ing down the rates. But they were|the appropriation of a large sum for the 
going to take that element out. When | purpose of agricultural relief, Ireland had 
they had taken the railways out and | equally as strong a claim as either Eng- 
taken what the Government put in out, | land or Scotland. [Nationalist cheers. | 
they left a very small amount charge- | The right hon. Gentleman alluded to Sir 
able to the ratepayer, and destroyed| Alfred Milner’s Report. . He should be 


every motive for economy. free! the last man, he need hardly say, to 


Irrespective of that, he claimed on behalf | speak of Sir Alfred Milner except in 
of public money that there should always | terms of the highest respect. There was 
be public control. [Cheers.| Who was|no greater authority, but Sir Alfred 
to. be responsible to this House for the| Milner’s Report was a series of opinions 
£1,500,000 which it was proposed to|on estimates, and he was not prepared to 
pay to one particular class of unions?| accept the basis on which those esti- 
|‘ Hear, hear !’’] He would like to| mates were founded. There was, how- 
ask another question of the right hon. |ever, an equally «great authority, Sir 
Gentleman. What was he going to do} Robert Giffen, and in his observations 
about Ireland and Scotland ¢ [‘‘ Hear, in the Report of the Royal Commission 
hear !’’] The other night, if he under-|he said :— 
stood the Cnancellor of the Exchequer | 
correctly, he intimated that this sum was | “ Sir Alfred Milner did not present his 
to be paid on the basis of the present figures, either as hes taxation or as ” the 
cc amount of property affected, as if they were 
division of the Probate Duty, under absolutely trustworthy, while there were many 
which England got 80 per cent., Scotland points on which he gave no evidence, or said he 
11 per cent., and Ireland 9 per cent. | could not give evidence, that are most pertinent 
How was it going to work out’? He |‘ the discussion. 
found that the cultivated area in Great : 
Britain was, excluding woods and planta- | And in another place he said :— 
tions, 30,000,000 acres in round figures. : : Th ; 
The cultivated areas in Ireland, exclud- |, “1 making these criticisms I desire to add 
: : a that I have nothing but praise to give to the 
ing woods, was 14,852,000 acres. There- | details and information furnished by Sir Alfred 
fore Ireland had half the agricultural | Milner. But questions of principle of great 
land which Great Britain had. He then ete. ee eyo oe I oe oe 
ssent in e mos rmal and emphatic man 
came to Schedule B, and he found that from the whole seated onak an of these Re- 
whereas England and Scotland were turns and the use made of them in the present 


assessed, England at £39,000,000 and | Report.” 
Sir H. Fowler. 
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It was not right for the House to act upon 
the mere ex parte opinion of any man, 
however great his authority might be, 
which was not subjected to cross-exami- 
nation, which was not sifted by experts, 
and on which no other evidence was 
given. It rather looked to him as if, at 
the last sitting of the Commission, before 
the Report was presented or agreed 
upon, for a purpose of which Sir Alfred 
Milner was ignorant, he was suddenly 
thrust into the controversy in order that 
he might give countenance to a particular 
opinion—to this theory that land was, 
so far as Imperial and local taxation 
were concerend, more heavily taxed than 
personalty. 
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to hand over money to which that 
heavily-burdened local ratepayer paid his 
full share, perhaps the largest share as 
Imperial taxpayer—they were not pre- 
pared to vote for a Measure which did 
that and which did not share the benefit 
with those who felt and bore the. present 
burden of their local taxation. [Cheers. | 
*Mr. C. T. GILES (Cambridge, Wis- 
bech) asked the indulgence of the House 
while he for the first time addressed it 
on the subject of the Bill. The 
Government had promised an. In- 
quiry into the incidence of rates, and, 
as representing an agricultural constitu- 
ency, he thanked them for having done 
so. The right hon. Gentleman the 


Mr. CHAPLIN : I must correet the} Member for Wolverhampton had ob- 
right hon. Gentleman at once. I asked | jected to the Bill because another and a 
Sir Alfred Milner to give evidence on | different class of property had not been 
this particular matter as long ago as last| included in it. But he thought that 
August. objection would not hold good, and he 
*Sin H. FOWLER said he withdrew | | would suggest that it was a strong argu- 
most unreservedly the impression made|ment in favour of the Bill that the 
upon his mind, but he thought that if} result of the Inquiry would surely be to 
there was an unjust burden upon the | relieve not only agricultural land, but 
land with reference to Imperial taxation | all land, whether covered by houses 
it was a matter for the Chancellor of the. or not, of a portion of the rates. He 
Exchequer to rectify, and not for a/would ask hon. Members to remember 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. | that in their origin the Poor Rate and 
(‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ With reference to | the Education Rate were never intended 
the details of the Bill, he candidly told|to be borne solely by land, and in land 
the right hon. Gentleman, clear as his|he included land covered with houses. 
exposition was, that it was impossible; By the 43rd of Elizabeth it was laid 
across the Table to understand what a | down that the sums necessary for the 
complicated Measure of this sort would | relief of the poor were to be secured by 
be when worked out, and he reserved | the taxation of every inhabitant as well 
anything he had to say on what he might | | as occupier of land, house, and other pro- 
call the evidence and broad principle « on | perty, and that those sums were to be 
which it proceeded. But, taking it| gathered out of every parish according to 
simply as it was put before them by” the | the ability of the parish to pay. Surely 
right hon. Gentleman, as a Measure for! that was a strong argument why the 
granting £1,500,000 to the cultivators | present Bill should receive the favour- 
of agricultural land in relief of their | able consideration of the House, and 
local” taxation, ignoring in that appro- | some assistance given to those who hore, 
priation the claims of all the urban rate-| but were not ‘originally intended to 
payers, who were more heavily taxed, he | bear, the whole of those rates, and it 
deemed it his duty, on behalf of his| was no reason for rejecting the Measure 
Friends on that side, to say that av the| because it was alleged that a particular 
next stage of the Bill they would meet it | class of property was not expressly in- 
with the most uncompromising opposi- | cluded in it. The present proposal was 
tion. [Cheers.| They would resist this | such a moderate one that he thought it 
grant both on the grounds of its inex-| ought to receive general approbation. 
pediency and of its injustice [cheers|— | The gravity of the existing condition of 
and, while they were quite prepared to | agriculture i in the country was generally 
concur in any Measure which would fairly ‘admitted ; ; indeed, it was so serious that 
and justly relieve the heavily-burdened | even a larger grant than the Bill proposed 
local ratepayer, they were not pregeent | | might reasonably have been expected 
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by agriculturists. He did not regard 
the present proposals in relief of agricul- 
ture as a matter of favour or of expedi- 
ency, but as a simple act of justice. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] With regard to 
what fell from the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton in respect to the 
decrease of rates, he admitted that the 
statement might be correct in some in- 
stances. It was correct, however, only 
in this respect that, as compared with 
years gone by, the rates in some places 
might be less, but in proportion to, and 
comparison with, the rateable value, 
they were much higher.  {[‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| He had had professional ex- 
perience of a case in which the land was 
assessed at 25s. per acre, and the rates 
at the time were 2s. 6d. But the real 
value of the land as subsequently ascer- 
tained by evidence, was only 10s. an 
acre, so that the same amount, having, 
nevertheless, to be raised from the farm, 
the rates were equal to 6s. 3d. in the 
pound. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] It was 
absolutely necessary, therefore, when 
they considered the position of agricul- 
ture, that the true facts should be ascer- 
tained as to the actual value of the 
land, or its ability to pay rates. In 
many parts of Cambridgeshire the assess- 
ments were much higher than the true 
rateable value and the actual rent, and 
in one Union he had been informed that 
there had been no re-valuation for 11 
years, because it was said that it came to 
the same thing whether a small rate was 
paid on a high assessment or a heavy 
rate on a low assessment, consequently 
rent was disregarded. 

*Sir H. FOWLER: Does the hon. 
Member know that is quite illegal ? 
*Mr. GILES: Yes, and that is exactly 
the question I put to the rate collector, 
who gave me the information, but 
he said there had not been any appeals; 
but the truth was the farmers were 
not in a position to incur the ex- 
pense of contesting the assessments 
and appealing to Quarter Sessions, and 
had, therefore, to bear the injustice. 
The point had been raised that the 
benefit to be conferred by the Bill would 
go to the landlords. In some cases, 
no doubt, the landowner would benefit 
by it, but it should not be forgotten 
that there were many small owners of 
land who were entitled to consideration. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] And he was glad to 
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believe that the effect of the Bill, if 
carried, would be to relieve a large num- 
ber of small landowners as well as occu- 
piers of land, There was a tendency in 
the present age to increase the number 
of small landowners ; he approved of 
that policy, and thought it was only fair 
that the question of the rating of land 
should be considered in relation to it, 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] To allotment holders, 
also—a deserving class of men who were 
entitled to consideration—the Bill would 
give relief, and would therefore en- 
courage the movement. The rent which 
allotment holders had to pay was often 
very high, and under the Bill it would 
be reduced by half the amount of the 
rates, which in some urban sanitary dis- 
tricts might mean a reduction of 5s. an 
acre. He thanked the House for the 
kind indulgence extended to him, and 
he hoped the Measure would pass into 
law. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
*Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich) 
said, the subject of the relief of agricul- 
ture, especially at the present time, was 
of course a proper one for consideration. 
The question was made a very prominent 
feature in the elections last year, and he 
ventured to think that if the people who 
were then influenced by the cry of the 
relief of agriculture could have antici- 
pated the interpretation the Government 
would put upon it, they would not have 
been led away by it as they were. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laughter. | This 
Bill was really introduced for the relief 
and benefit of the landlords. No real 
remedy for agricultural depression would 
be found in it. In regard to taxation, 
the Bill made the existing confusion 
worse confounded. It extended the 
system of grants in aid which was 
already carried on to a large extent ; 
it added to that already received 
in aid of local rates from Imperial 
funds. There were very few persons, 
he ventured to say, who understood the 
relation of those grants to the Budget. 
The Budget, in fact, did not con- 
tain any adequate or real statement 
of the whole of the money raised 
by Imperial taxation, and it seemed 
to him that the existing confusion 
would be accentuated by the present 
proposed grant. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
As to valuation and assessment, the B 
made still worse what was already 4 
scandal. There were now numerous and 
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various bases of taxation. There were 
the poor rate basis, county rate, income 
tax, and the special assessment for 
sanitary purposes; indeed, so various 


‘were the bases of calculation, that any at- 


tempt at a comparison as to the incidence 
of taxation became, not only difficult, 
but almost impossible ; and this Bill had 
only rendered that comparison still more 
difficult andimpossible. Taxation ought 
to be simplified rather than mystified. 
There were other objections to the Bill. 
It purposed to relieve, in some degree, 
agriculture. He did not think it would 
be effective in that direction. It was 
based very largely upon the very volu- 
minous Reports of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Commission, and, amongst the 
great mass of evidence in those Reports, 
were many balance-sheets of farmers. 
He was curious to examine those balance- 
sheets, and his examination proved to 
him that, if every penny of rates and 
taxes was remitted, it would not have 
the result, in the great majority of cases, 
of turning an unsatisfactory balance-sheet 
into a satisfactory one. This Measure, 
therefore, could not be regarded as an 
effective remedy for the present distress. 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
it would not remove the depression, but 
it would, he thought, aid the farmer. 
In such a matter as this, Parliament must 
look beyond the mere moment. He 
thought that, from experience, it might 
be confidently asserted that the economic 
result of such a Measure as this must, 
within a very short time, and in many 
cases immediately, be not to aid the 
farmer, but really to enhance the rents ; 
that had been shown again and again to 
be the tendency of this kind of Bill. 
No doubt the Bill would benefit some 
farmers—the farmer who farmed his own 
land, or who had a long lease to run; 
but it seemed to him that the result 
would be the same as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer attributed to the land 
tax. In his speech the other night, the 
right hon. Gentleman re-stated the 
opinion that the land tax had become, 
not a tax, but a rent-charge, and that to 
remit it would be really to add to the 
capital value, and even, perhaps, to the 
annual value, of the land. It was stated 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Goschen), in a Report upon the increase 
of local taxation which he made in 
1871, that these rates were hereditary 
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burdens, and, in a letter which the right 
hon. Gentleman wrote to the late Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, he said :— 


‘* Tt has been correctly held as an axiom that 
rates on lands constitute a kind of rent-charge 
upon those lands for the benefit of the public. 
You, however, ignore these hereditary burdens 
altogether, and, as I understand you, would 
propose to make an entirely new start. Your 
plea includes the relief of the owners of the 
lands from burdens which they have borne 
for centuries, which have entered into the 
selling value of those lands, and have been 
taken into account in every transaction con- 
nected with them, and to divide those burdens, 
according to a ratio, amongst all kinds of in- 
comes, not excepting those which are derived 
from personal exertions of every kind.” 


He could not help thinking that that 
letter might, with a good deal of justice, 
have been addressed to the President of 
the Local Government Board in regard 
to his present proposals. As the repre- 
sentative of a large urban community, 
he thought there were other objections 
to the Bill. One was that if rates were 
remitted from agricultural lands, they 
must be paid by somebody else. There 
would be no lessening of the amount 
which had to be paid ; all that was done 
was to shift the burden from one shoulder 
to another, and to transfer this burden 
from the rural districts to the Exchequer, 
really meant that it would be dropped 
by the owners of the land and donned 
by the busy people who live in the cities 
and towns. Such a transfer of burden 
had already gone on to an enormous 
extent, and he thought it might be well 
to look at a few figures which were com- 
piled from the tables which appeared in 
the two Reports to which allusion had 
already been made. In 1817 the rates 
borne by land amounted to £6,730,000, 
and those borne by houses and other 
property amounted to £3,370,000, the 
proportion being, by land, 66°66 per 
cent., and by other property, 33°33 per 
cent. In 1868 the rates borne by land 
amounted to £5,500,000, while those 
borne by houses and other property had 
risen to £11,000,000. In 1891 the rates 
borne by land had fallen to £4,260,000, 
and those borne by houses and other 
property had risen to £23,560,000, or to 
84:69 per cent. of the whole. He and 


his friends did not deny the existence 
of agricultural depression, and they did 
not disregard the claim of the people 
engaged on the land to all the sympathy 
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and practical help they could obtain, but 
he submitted that the method proposed 
in this Bill was not the right one, that 
it would not prove an effective method, 
and that it was a manifestly unfair 
method to the dwellers in the towns, who 
were now so largely composed of the 
industrial classes. This seemed to him 
to be a Bill which might very well have 
been intreduced a hundred years ago, 
and under a system of very narrow 
franchise and of pocket boroughs, when 
the dominant Party in the House was 
the landlord party in the country. 
It was a strange thing that a Bill of 
this kind should be introduced in 
the present day of popular franchise. 
He hoped the Measure would be resisted 
at every stage, and that if it could not 
be defeated it would, at all events, be 
materially altered. 

*Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hamp- 
shire, Basingstoke) said, that if there 
was one thing more than another upon 
which the agricultural community were 
united, it was in demanding a reduction 
of rates. The Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture and nearly all the farmers’ clubs 
had recently passed resolutions to the 


effect that land devoted to agriculture 
should be assessed to local rates at a 


quarter of its annual value. The reason 
why they asked for a quarter rate was 
that a great many rates such as the 
sanitary rate and others, were calculated 
on the quarter principle. In reference to 
the arguments of the righthon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton, he 
might point out that in some counties 
—in Hampshire, for instance—although 
the assessment of the agricultural land 
had decreased, the assessment of the 
county had increased very considerably, 
because of the parts of the county which 
had been developed. There were great 
parts of the county which were used for 
building purposes. [Opposition cheers. | 
Yes, but all came into the county 
rates, and therefore the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman was deceptive. 
In non-residential counties, such as Wilt- 
shire and Suffolk, it would be found that 
the assessment for the whole county had 
diminished rather than increased, and, 
consequently, the burden in the shape 
of rates on the land had increased. 
For a long time land had been rated 
in a most unjust manner, and though 
it was not pretended that this Bill 
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would restore prosperity to agriculture, 
it would be a relief to every occupier 
of land in the whole country. gs 
The farmer, unlike the trader, pai 
rates not merely on his premises but 
upon the whole of his occupation. In 
better times he had borne this inequality, 
but now every little thing made a differ- 
ence. A farmer might be assessed at 
£200, though the house in which he 
lived was only assessed at about £20; 
and with a rate of 2s. 6d. in the pound 
he would pay £25 a year. A baker in 
the same parish, living in a house assessed 
at £24, and making the same income as 
the farmer, would only pay £3 a year. 
In the case of a brewery in the same 
parish the disparity would be very much 
greater, the rates payable being but a 
trifle compared with the income. |‘ Hear, 
hear!”] He welcomed the Bill because 
it did an act of justice which had been 
too long delayed. It had been said that 
rents were too high. In most counties 
—and especially in the distressed coun- 
ties—rents had been so reduced as hardly 
to be able to bear the total charges on 
the estate, and there was no margin left 
for reduction. He had received a letter 
from a gentleman stating the case of a 
particular farm now let at £60, but 
formerly at £150. The gross title was 
£30; and as the house and cottages 
would let at £40, the landlord lost £10 
a year by keeping the land in cultiva- 
tion. Borough Members did not realise 
what the burdens on the land were. 
There was tithe, land tax (at present 
generally over ls. in the pound), income 
tax under both schedules A and B, and 
the death duties. The land was, in 
fact, more taxed than any other form of 
property. On the 18th of February last 
year Mr. Gladstone wrote a remarkable 
letter with regard to a certain hospital 
whose rents had decreased to an alarm- 
ing extent, calling attention to the im- 
mense boon which the people had re 
ceived in the low price of food. Yet the 
poor farmer who produced the food had 
been ground down till he could barely 
keep his farm going. There were many 
people resident in towns who would wel- 
come any Measure which was for the 
good of the farmers ; and he believed the 
Bill would be very popular. It was 
urged that the relief given would g0 
eventually to the landlord. But that 


argument would prevent anything at all 
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being done for the farmer ; and he defied 
any hon. Gentleman to instance a farm 
throughout the country where the rent 
had been raised on account of a reduc- 
tion of rates. This was an occupiers’ 
question entirely, and the whole benefit 
of the relief would go directly to the 
farmer. [ Cheers. | 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucestershire, Forest 
of Dean) wished to ask a few questions. 
Would this Bill apply to all rates? 
Would the reduction apply to all forms 
of rent which could not be separated, as 
“houses and buildings”? For instance, 
would the reduction apply to sporting 
rents, which form a large proportion 
of the assessed value of the property? 
Again, would Crown woodlands get the 
reduction? That was to say, the Crown 
does not pay rates; but it makes a 
contribution equivalent to rates of its 
own will, but a contribution of which 
this House had repeatedly taken note. 
Would Crown rents get the benefit ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I will deal with 
these points. 

*Sir C. DILKE: With regard to 
gardens, was the House to understand 
that all gardens attached to freehold 
cottages, for example, would get the 
benefit of the reduction? As he under- 
stood it, they would; but this would 
involve great difficulty in keeping the 
accounts, because the land and cottage, 
however small both might be, would have 
to be separately assessed and included 
in the accounts. Now, leaving those 
questions, he did not think the real 
difficulties of the subject had been faced 
in the Debate up to the present. In 
the experience which he had had as 
chairman of an assessment committee, 
and also as President of the Local 
Government Board, he had always been 
struck by the extraordinary discrepancies 
in rating practice between different 
parts of the country. People hardly 
realised the extent to which different 


modes of rating existed, and yet that 
was a consideration which really went 


to the root of the whole matter. It was 
impossible adequately to discuss this Bill 
unless they remembered those differences. 
For example, in London and some large 
towns, but not in other large towns, 
the publicans were really assessed upon 
the whole extent of their business. 
An enormous proportion of local rates 
was thus raised from the publicans—a 
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perfectly incredible proportion. There 
were other parts of the country where 
a totally different practice prevailed, and 
the publicans were assessed on the 
ordinary rating value of their houses as 
houses, and not as public-houses. There 
were the same differences in regard to 
farmers. In some parts of the country 
farmers were much more heavily assessed 
on their business than in other parts. 
He thought very great difficulty would 
be experienced in equitably applying the 
moneys which would be raised under 
this Bill in relief of taxation upon 
farmers without first attacking the 
whole system of rating as it prevailed 
throughout this country. There was 
one conspicuous unfairness which he 
feared would be done by this Bill, and 
that was the unfairness to Ireland. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The Bill does not 
apply to Ireland. 

*Sir C. DILKE: No, but Ireland 
would have to pay a very large share of 
taxation which this Bill would involve, 
while it would only get a small share of 
the reduction of rates on its agricultural 
land. [Nationalist cheers.| The right 
hon. Gentleman and others opposite had 
spoken as though the money was going 
to come from the moon, but of course 
the money to finance this Bill would 
have to be found in taxation, and the 
Irish people would have to find out of 
their tea and tobacco a very large pro- 
portion of this taxation. How would 
the unfairness of the Bill press on 
other industries? In the. case, for 
example, of a rural parish where there 
was a great deal of agricultural land and 
a number of small collieries, whereas, at 
present the latter paid a great proportion 
of the rates, under this Bill they would 
have to pay an increasing proportion. 
He did not hesitate to say that in many 
cases the pressure of tithe was far 
heavier upon the farmer, far more uncer- 
tain, than any pressure of rates. He 
fully admitted that there was a great deal 
more to be said in the case of certain 
unions for a more equitable mode of 
rating the farmer than was generally 
admitted on his own side of the House. 
The farmer was treated too much as 
the publican was in the towns and 
was assessed upon his business, but that 
hardship ought uot to be removed by 
the creation of equal if not greater hard- 
ships in other directions. 
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*Captain ERNEST PRETYMAN 
(Suffolk, Woodbridge), in a maiden speech, 
urged that the maintenance of the 
agricultural industry was not a question 
for that industry alone; it was not a 
question for the landlord, the tenant, or 
the labourer; it was a national ques- 
tion. The maintenance of an agri- 
cultural population upon the land was 
essential to our existence as a nation. 
On the one hand, if there were no agri- 
cultural land under cultivation, we 
should be absolutely dependent upon the 
foreigner for our food supply; and, on 
the other, without an agricultural popu- 
lation, it would be impossible for the 
general condition of the nation to 
be maintained. He believed there was 
no one Member of the House who 
would go back two or three generations 
and prove that his ancestors were bred 
entirely in the towns. The future 
physique of the race depended on the 
country not on the town population. 
Apart from that, the agricultural 
interest only asked for fairness in the 
matter of taxation. When the Acts 
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dealing with the rating and taxation 
of land were passed the conditions 


were entirely different from the pre- 
sent. In 1836, when the first Act of 
the present century was passed, the 
average price of corn was 34s. 10d.; 
in 1862, when the next Act was 
passed it was 37s. 8d.; in 1864, 
30s. 4d.; in 1868, 43s. 10d.; in 1891, 
28s. 5d.; and last year, 19s. 10d. 
This represented a fall in the average 
price of corn in three years of no less 
than 30 per cent. ; and that 30 per cent. 
represented the entire profit derivable 
from agricultural arable land which had 
disappeared. Farmers had a fair right, 
therefore, to claim a readjustment of the 
burden which was placed upon them 
when the value of their land stood 
on a totally different basis. He ad- 
mitted that it was a large question, 
and one which affected ratepayers in 
towns nearly as much as_ ratepayers 
in connection with agricultural land. It 
would be most desirable if this question 
could be approached from a general 
point of view, and if the entire basis of 
local taxation could be readjusted it 
would be the preferable way to approach 
it. [Opposition cheers.| But there was 
one consideration of paramount impor- 
tance which made that course impossible 
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—the simple consideration of time. It 
would be impossible to deal with the 
whole question by inquiry by a Royal 
Commission under a period of years, 
thereby making any relief like that 
proposed absolutely too late. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] As to the question of rating 
between town and country falling un- 
evenly, he said that whereas the occupier 
in the town was rated on his holding, 
the rate might bear a comparatively 
small proportion to his business; while 
the occupier in the country was rated 
practically on the raw material with which 
his business was conducted on every 
acre of his land. It was true, as had 
been stated by the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean, that the way 
in which the assessment was carried out 
in various parts of the country caused 
great inequality, but without a Royal 
Commission appointed to deal with the 
entire subject it was impossible to regu- 
late such inequalities as existed. It was 
said that the whole of this benefit was 
going into the landlord’s pocket. He 
could hardly believe that this was likely 
to be the case. Any landlord who, on 
account of the reduction of rates paid 
by the tenant, would promptly raise his 
rent would deserve to be sent as 4 
specimen to the Zoological Gardens. 
[Laughter.| He thought that such 
landlord would be difficult to find. 
Under our system of agriculture rent 
did not go entirely into the pockets of 
the landlord. A large portion of it was 
devoted to improvements and _ their 
maintenance on the land itself. In one 
union in Suffolk there was a farm of 284 
acres bringing in £105 per annum, £55 
of which had to be paid in tithe— 
weg apne cheers|—by the landlord. 
n the same union there was a farm of 
137 acres, the rent of which was £71; 
£26 had to be paid by the landlord in 
tithe. There was another farm 
of 150 acres held on a four years’ 
agreement at a rent of £15 per 
annum, and the landlord had to pay 
£36 in tithe. Did hon. Members con- 
sider those rents too high? The fact 
was that the value of agricultural 
land was now reduced to such & 
point that even this small reduction 
was considered asof enormous importance, 
and even more so as showing the good will 
of the Government and their determina 
tion to do something. Hon. Members 
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who opposed the Bill were very loud in 
expressing their desire to do something 
for agriculture, but they did not say 
what. egy They had enjoyed 
opportunities of doing something, and 
absolutely nothing had been done. 
[“ Oh, oh!” and cheers.| The trumpery 
reduction of the Income Tax was far 
exceeded by the loss to the farmers 
through the fall in prices and the Beer 
Tax. The agricultural industry felt 
that something was absolutely needed 
to keep it going. If choice had to be 
made between Parliament being able to 
do something to enable owners, occupiers, 
and cultivators of agricultural land to 
live, and in some form or another to 
modify our fiscal policy of free trade 
(from which he believed they had 
derived great benefit), he believed that 
the importance of the first was likely to 
be thought greater than the importance 
of the second. If it was proved that 
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Parliament could not devise a system 
under which the agricultural population 
could be maintained on the land without 
some attack on our present fiscal system, 
then we were likely to be within measur- 
able distance of a great contest on that 


question of which no man could see the 
end. [Cheers.] 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) said the hon. Member might rest 
assured that the decision which had been 
come to in 1846 on the question of our 
fiscal policy had been made once for all. 
If the country had better understood 
what was to be the nature of the pro- 
posal for agricultural relief which was to 
come before Parliament under the régime 
of the present Government, it was pro- 
bable that the majority in the English 
boroughs which the Government now pos- 
sessed might not have been quite so large. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in introduc- 
ing his Bill, had given a description of 
the distress which, he said, prevailed to 
a very acute degree in certain localities. 
He yielded to no one in his desire to see 
that distress assisted and dealt with if it 
could be done, but he could not forget 
that they could not, by legislation, raise 
prices and improve seasons. As to this 
Bill, he felt certain that within three 
years from the time of its passing the 
farmers would not thank the House for 
what it had done. Undoubtedly the 
relief which the Bill would give would go 
to the benefit of the landlord class 
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almost exclusively. In 1871, a notable 
Report was drawn up by the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In that 
Report the whole question of the 
incidence of local taxation was ex- 
haustively discussed, and the right hon. 
Gentleman pointed out that the burden 
and incidence of the rates varied accord- 
ing as the position of the landlord and 
tenant varied. He showed that where 
there were long leases or where the 
tenants were sitting, not as rack-rented, 
but as yearly tenants whose rents were 
not altered from generation to genera- 
tion, the benefit of such a proposal as the 
present would go to the tenant, but that 
where there was a rack-rent, or where 
readjustments took place periodically, a 
different result might be expected. At 
the present time, in every district in 
England, there were constant overhaul- 
ings of the terms of leases. Five-sixths 
of the agricultural tenants sat to-day at 
a rack-rent, in other words they gave all 
they could, and the landlords got all they 
reasonably could under the readjust- 
ments that had taken place during the 
last few years. As the tenants were 
paying, not the old customary rents, but 
rents fixed upon a basis of strict calcula- 
tion, the benefit of this Bill would go 
to-day, as was pointed out would be the 
case in 1871, to the landlords and not 
to the occupiers. If that was true, and 
if the proposal which was brought for- 
ward would enure to the benefit of a 
certain limited class, one was led to ask 
what was the justification for such a 
Measure? What was there in the posi- 
tion of the landlords that entitled them 
to ask for exceptional treatment at the 
hands of that House? Were not the 
proprietors of collieries, and manufac- 
turers, and all who were engaged in 
carrying on a business at a loss, but who 
would have to go on paying full rates, 
entitled to equal concessions at their 
hands? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had told them the other night, 
that we had reached the limit of our 
power to raise money by direct taxation, 
and that our expenditure ought not to 
be increased. It was strange that after 
a declaration of that kind they should 
be asked to sanction the expenditure of 
close upon £2,000,000, which was to be 
raised by increased taxation, and which 
would become a permanent burden, for 
the purpose of relieving a situation, 
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which, for all they knew, might be tem- 
porary. What was now proposed was 
to raise a subvention for the relief of the 
difficulties of a certain section of the 
population. In the Report of the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton there 
were some remarkable figures, showing 
that the rates on agricultural land had 
dropped from 2s. 7}d. in 1868, to 
2s. 3d. in 1894. This system of sub- 
ventions had grown until we were now 
paying £10,000,000 more in that way 
than we were paying in 1871. The 
system was of modern growth, and ought 
to be watched most jealously. He knew 
that the owners of land had suffered 
most severely, but there were two classes 
of landowners, and their cases ought to 
be considered separately. There were, 
in the first place, those whose estates 
were unencumbered. As compared with 
the rest of the population they were still 
rich men, and certainly not entitled to 
ask for assistance. Then there were the 
landlords whose estates were encumbered, 
and even these were not so badly off as 
was often suggested. One of these land- 
lords had said to him recently :— 


“My rents have dropped 35 per cent., but I 
find that the interest on my mortgages has 
dropped 25 per cent.” 


The fact was that money for which land- 
lords had to pay 4 per cent. a few years 
ago, could now be borrowed at 3 per 
cent., and the drop might be still greater. 
In these circumstances it was difficult to 
understand why this particular class in 
the community should be selected for 
exceptional treatment. It was not as if 
no other proposal could be made. There 
was the expedient of dividing the rates 
between owners and occupiers. Why 
was not that done? Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that that change would 
press hardly upon the landlords, but 
surely what was good enough for the 
people of Scotland was good enough for 
the people of England. Then, some- 
thing might be done in the way of read- 
justing taxation in respect of extensive 
shootings and great houses, which ought 
only to be occupied by people of wealth. 
Why should they be rated on the same 
footing as agricultural land? There was 
room for the application of differential 
rating in these cases, so as to give some 
relief to people who were in a different 
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plan of the Government would really 
benefit the agricultural labourer or the 
farmer, he would be disposed to look at 
it from a different point of view ; but he 
could not help thinking that before long 
it would be found that these £2,000,000 
had been simply thrown into the sea, as 
had occurred in the case of subventions 
in the past. That being his opinion, he 
held that it was only the duty of hon. 
Members on his side of the House to 
scan and scrutinise the provisions of this 
Bill most minutely, and to make it clear 
to the country that what was being pro- 
posed was a policy of sectionalism. 

Sir HENRY MEYSEY-THOMP- 
SON (Stafford, Handsworth) denied 
that the pecuniary benefit conferred by 
this Bill would go into the pockets of the 
landlords. He felt certain that in his 
part of the country no landlord would 
try to put the money into his pocket. 
The postition of the supporters of this 
legislation was that there had been ex- 
ceptional injustice perpetrated at the 
expense of the agricultural interest for 
a great many years, and that the times 
were now so bad that this injustice could 
not be permitted to continue any longer, 
and must be redressed. The hon. and 
learned Member who had just sat down 
said that landlords with encumbered 
estates were no worse off now than they 
were formerly, because they could bor- 
row money at 3 per cent., but in many 
cases that statement was not in accord- 
ance with facts. As a trustee, he knew 
the difficulty of getting money at 3 per 
cent. No doubt landlords who were in 
the fortunate position of having light 
burdens and a large margin might be 
able to borrow money at 3 per cent. ; 
but those who had very heavy encum- 
brances had to pay what interest they 
were asked, even as much as 4 per cent. 
It had been asserted lately in the House 
that land having been bought and sold 
subject to the Land Tax, that was 4 
reason why it should not now be re 
mitted. In the case of his own land, the 
Land Tax had been redeemed by his pre- 
decessors, who considered that by paying 
a capital sum of money to the Exchequer, 
they were buying a certain relief from 
taxation for all time. It had been said 
by one or two speakers on the other side 
of the House that shops were improperly 
rated. The Party opposite had been a 





position. If he could believe that the 
Mr. R. B. Haldane. 


} good deal in power of late years, but 
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they had made no attempt to relieve 
them. They had also expressed so much 
anxiety to relieve agriculture as any one 
on the Government side of the House, 
but they said that if all the rates were 
taken off the land, it would not bring 
back prosperity to the farmers. What, 
then, did they propose to do. The 
farmers had made a demand for bi- 
metallism and Protection, but the Party 
opposite declined to have either. Now 
they declined to have the proposal of 
the Government. Surely, therefore, he 
was entitled to ask what they were 
going to do. Three proposals were 
made from his side of the House, but 
hon. Gentlemen opposite said they would 
have nothing to do with them. Some- 
thing had been said about the Land Tax 
being an hereditary burden. Well, there 
was a proposal to do away with the 
jewellers’ licence. They might just as 
well say to the jeweller who came and 
asked Parliament to take off his licence, 
“Oh, no, you bought the business with 
the licence, and you bought it cheaper in 
consequence.” The same might have 
been said when the proposal was made 
to take off the Window Tax. If sucha 
contention were admitted, so far as he 
could see, no tax could ever be removed, 
because it was a hereditary burden and 
must remain for ever. He in common 
with a great many suffering agriculturists, 
thought the Government were making a 
very fair attempt to deal with this ques- 
tion. He hoped his constituents would 
think so too. At any rate, he should 
say boldly to them on the platform that 
he believed the Government were doing 
what was right and just. He looked upon 
this Bill as an attempt to remove an 
exceptional injustice from the shoulders 
of one class in the community. It was 
not until they could not bear it any 
longer that they had raised an outcry 
against it, and he thought that the Gov- 
ernment in yielding to that cry were 
doing no more than simple justice. 
Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, the present Measure was a 
new departure altogether. Hitherto 
there had generally been relief all round. 
Now it was relief for one particular 
class. However bad and improper such 
a method might be as a financial system, 
its evils were greatly intensified by the 
form it now took. The Government 
were now about to give a grant in aid 
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to a particular class of persons. All the 
evils of extravagance, all the evils of the 
destruction of the desire for economy, 
which pertained to the system of grants 
in aid, pertained doubly to that system 
where it affected only one class. Not 
only were the ratepayers in towns 
altogether untouched, but in agricultural 
districts were treated differentially. 
Surely the cotton industry had suffered 
acutely for many years, and yet in 
districts where cotton mills existed, and 
where the rates had necessarily been 
rising, the owners of these mills were to 
be called upon to contribute to the relief 
of the agricultural ratepayers in their 
immediate neighbourhood, without ob- 
taining any greater control over the dis- 
tribution of the money. It was per- 
fectly well-known that the money 
granted in relief of the occupiers’ rates 
in towns did not go directly, and, in 
many instances, at all, into the pockets 
of the landlords, whereas in the case of 
agricultural land, it went in the end 
always, and in many cases immediately 
into the pockets of the landlords. The 
consequence was that under this Bill 
they would be giving relief in those 
districts in which it went into the 
pockets of the landlords, aad ceasing to 
give it in those very instances in which 
it did not go into the pockets of the 
landlords. Therefore, the Bill was 
rightly called a Bill for the relief of the 
landlords. He knew the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board himself had said that 
this relief would only ultimately go into 
the pockets of the landlords ; but he 
wanted the House to understand that 
they were going to give a permanent and 
continual relief for all time to the agri- 
cultural interest, so that the “ultimately” 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be reached in any 
case. Almost all the agricultural land 
of England was largely and rapidly 
becoming held by yearly tenants, which 
gave the landlords an increasing op- 
portunity for transferring the benefit of 
any attempt to relieve the rates from the 
tenants to themselves. Agricultural 
land was so overrun in this country that 
landlords of their own motion were 
making remissions of rent to their 
tenants, and this gave them an additional 
power to take advantage of any changes 
such as those which were now proposed 
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to be made. The present Administra- 
tion were stopping grants in aid where 
they would not go into the pockets of 
the landlords, and were continuing them 
where they would do so. ([* Hear, 
hear !”} 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham), on 
behalf of his constituents, welcomed the 
Bill, which concerned the interests not 
of one class only, but the whole country. 
It was clear to every one that to a great 
extent the prosperity of trade depended 
upon the prosperity and success of agri- 
culture. He looked, therefore, with 
satisfaction to agriculture being once 
more placed in its old position of pros- 
perity. What was the programme on 
which the Party had been returned to 
power? The first thing was to see to 
the defence of the Empire, and this had 
been dealt with. In the next place, the 
Government was to devote attention to 
those questions which affected the pros- 
perity of agriculture and trade. It had 
been said by the Member for Ipswich 
that if the people had the opportunity of 
considering this question at this moment 
he doubted whether a majority would be 
returned in support of it. He was certain 
on the point. He had returned from a 
great meeting of his constituents, and 
they unanimously passed a resolution 
asking him to support the Bill. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] It was not long since the Gov- 
ernment had given them assistance as to 
Import Duties, for which he begged to 
thank them. Then the Colonial Secre- 
tary had promised to develop the trade 
with the colonies, and he could not 
realise now that any Member represent- 
ing a trade constituency would desire 
that this portion of the programme should 
not have attention. . [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
During the Debate on the Indian Im- 
port Duties he had urged that while 
attention was being properly paid to our 
foreign markets we must take care to 
develop our industries at home. It 
could not be denied on the other side of 
the House that agriculture was in such 
a depressed state that unless something 
was done quickly to relieve it it would 
cease to exist altogether in this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton had argued that as 


Mr. J. Stuart. 
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there had been periods of depression in 
agriculture in past years which had been 
followed by periods of prosperity, we 
might hope to see a prosperous condition 
of agriculture again. But he believed 
the day of agricultural prosperity was 
gone, and would never return. There 
undoubtedly had been a serious depres- 
sion in agriculture in the past, but it had 
been due to causes far different from 
those to which the present state of agri- 
culture could be traced. What chance 
had agriculturists at present in the home 
markets? Where did we get our wheat} 
From America. Where did we get our 
butter? From Holland. Where did we 
get our cheese? From America. Where, 
our bacon and hams? From America. 
Where our corn? From the Argentine 
Republic, India and Russia. Where did 
our tinned rabbit come from? We 
could not get it in this country, for, 
thanks to the Act of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Monmouthshire, 
the rabbits were almost all gone. Our 
tinned rabbit came from Australia, and 
our fruit was also brought from the 
colonies, In fact, every part of the 
world had helped to crush agriculture. 
And who had got the benefit of it all! 
The people, and the people were now 
asked to do a little to help to put on a 
more satisfactory footing that great 
industry of agriculture which had been 
ruined while they benefited. In his 
opinion it was the duty of every State 
to utilise its surplus wealth for the bene- 
fit of any of its industries that might be 
in a languishing state. It could not be 
said that the Bill was for the benefit of 
a class. It was for the benefit of our 
greatest national industry, and unless 
that industry was rendered profitable 
the country would have to face the 
greatest calamity it ever had to deal 
with, namely, the total breakdown of 
agriculture. Hon.Gentlemen opposite did 
not dispute the good intentions of the Bill. 
They pitied the poor farmer, but they said 
the Bill would not help the poor farmer. 
¥ Hear, hear!”] Well, he preferred to 

elieve the opinion of the majority of 
the Royal Commission, but above all he 
preferred to believe his own opinion, and 
he felt sure that the farmer would see 
that he got benefit from the Bill. This 
one and a half million was, after all, a 
mere bagatelle. Its expenditure might 
be objected to by some votes in boroughs, 
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but the money would be taken from the 
Imperial taxation, and therefore would 
not be felt. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Wolverhampton, speak- 
ing in 1895 in the town which he so ably 
represented, said, 

“he felt sure that the burden of local taxation 
could not be increased. He was not complaining 
of the burden, but he thought that the incidence 


of local taxation was not just or fair in the 
rural districts.” 


The object of the Bill was to make the in- 
cidence of local taxation more equitable. 
In the county in which he lived, which was 
almost entirely a manufacturing county, 
the feeling was gaining ground that 
unless something was done to relieve 
agriculture, the agricultural labourers 
and their families would flock into towns, 
where at present there was not even 
sufficient employment for those §who 
sought it. Farmhouses would fall into 
decay, lands would become unoccupied, 
and the rates would go up. But if this 
Bill were to be passed some little encour- 
agement would be given to agriculturists 
who had suffered greatly, not only in 
their peace of mind, but in their pockets, 
through no fault of their own, and some- 
thing should be done to raise the great 
national industry of agriculture to that 
position of prosperity which everyone 
desired it should occupy. 

*Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester) congratulated the Govern- 
ment on the speech which had just been 
made in support of their policy. His 
hon. Friend had boasted of the magnifi- 
cent majority by which he had been 
returned for the borough of Oldham. 
He happened to know sufficient of his 
hon. Friend to believe that if he had 
stood for Oldham as a strong Radical he 
would have been sent to the House of 
Commons by precisely the same number 
of votes which he had secured as a 
Conservative, for his return was not due 
to any political feeling in any sense. 
His hon. Friend had said that the Bill pro- 
posed to offer what was after all a paltry 
little gift to an ancient suffering industry, 
and that it would have been better had 
the Government offered to do more. 
No doubt the hon. Member for Oldham 
would ultimately find his way to the 
Front Bench, and when he arrived there 
he might be expected to introduce a Bill 
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whole agricultural interest from the pay- 
ment of rates. And those in the tinned 
rabbit trade would also be attended to. 
He should be curious to know whether. 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would be able to give some atten- 
tion to the tinned rabbit trade. He 
wished the Government to give some in- 
formation as to the way in which these 
millions were to be distributed. Were 
they to be given in relief of one rate 
more than another, or were they to be 
divided equally among all the rates of a 
district? There were highway rates, 
poor rates, and other rates; was the 
money to be specially apportioned, or 
equally divided among all? And in 
what proportion was it to be allocated to 
the three parts of the United Kingdom, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland? Could 
the Department lay some information on 
the Table to elucidate these points? 
The hon. Member for Oldham required 
something to be done in the interests of 
the labourers ; he wanted labourers kept 
on the farms so that they should not 
swell the competitors in the labour 
market of Oldham. How was any por- 
tion of this sum to reach the agricultural 
labourers? The estimate of two millions 
would probably rise to two and a half 
or three millions; but how would his 
share reach the labourer? Indeed, it 
was not at all clear how the farmer 
would get his share. It was all very 
well to say that landlords would scorn 
to take any part of this Vote ; but what 
guarantee was there that they would not 
do it? Abatements of rent that had 
been systematically made for the last 
five years ought to be continued ; but 
what guarantee was there that they would 
be? You could not put a clause in the 
Bill to say so; and there was no gua- 
rantee that the yearly tenant would get 
his share of the benefit. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself had probably a sus- 
picion that the effect, if it was not 
the aim and object of the Bill, would be 
that the landlords’ rent rolls would be 
larger than they had been of late years. 
Then there were others besides agricul- 
turists who had suffered severely from 
fluctuations of trade, and some of 
them from continued depression for a 
number of years. The local rates in 
Norwich were between 8s. and 9s. in the 





to relieve, not only landlords, but the 





pound. What was going to be done for 
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ratepayers in constituencies like that t| come when the Government ought 
In his own constituency many workmen | to do something with regard to the 
had been displaced by improvements in | whole question. Common justice and 
machinery, and there was no prospect of | equity demanded that the incidence of 
returning prosperity for them as there | taxation as between rateable and non- 
might be for agriculturists when they | rateable propertyshould be made as equit- 
improved their methods. Was this Bill | able and just as present conditions admit 
to be followed by a Bill for the relief of |of. Now he must confess that he should 
urban ratepayers ; and, if not, why not’| have been glad if the Government had 
Were the urban districts to be denied | found themselves in a position to deal 
the relief given to landlords in the| with the question as a whole. It had 
counties? There was no reason why ‘aber been a ratepayers’ grievance in 
equal consideration should not be given| which the occupiers of houses and the 
to those who had been thrown out of owners of houses, as well as the owners 
work by improvements in machinery. | and occupiers of land, had been equally 
The Bill was a most unjust Bill. Every | interested. They had fought this battle 
labourer at 10s. a week, every woman | shoulder to shoulder in the past, and any 
who drank a cup of tea, every man who|subvention which had been given had 
smoked an ounce of tobacco, would make| been shared in alike by both descrip- 
a contribution to the money that would | tions of property, and he must say that 
go into the pockets of the landlords. | he regretted that they had parted com- 
This was the position hon. Members|pany at a time when their case was 
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would have to explain to their con-| 
stituents, who would not take the rosy | 
view of the Bill taken by the hon. Mem-| 
ber for Oldham. The Bill would not'| 
give any relief to the farmer ; certainly | 
it would not reach down to the labourer. | 
It would tax the whole community for 
the benefit of a section, and that thesection 
most capable of taking care of themselves. 
*Mr. HENRY LOPES (Grantham) 
said, that speaking as a Member who 
represented an urban constituency which 
had agricultural land attached to it, he 
could say without hesitation that he 
should give his cordial support to the 
Bill, because in the first place it would 
give welcome relief to a decaying indus- 
try, and would put new life and heart 
into many thousands of agriculturists 
throughout the country ; and secondly, 
because it embodied a principle for 
which they had always contended, and 
which he trusted the Government meant 
to apply also to the towns hereafter, 
namely, the principle that every in- 
dividual should pay towards the burden 
of local taxation in proportion both to 
his ability and capacity, and to the 
advantages and benefits which he de- 
rived. That was the principle of the 
Act of Elizabeth, which imposed a paro- 
chial income tax on all kinds of property. 
Personal property had become exempt 
from motives of expediency, if not of 
justice ; but this exemption had caused 
the burden to fall the more heavily 
on-land and houses. The time had 





Mr. Henry Broadhurst. 


never stronger. Whenever they had 
asked for relief they had always been 
met with the answer that rateable pro- 
perty derived immunity from the Death 
Duty since the Finance Act of 1894. 
That Act had levelled up all descriptions 
of property so far as Imperial taxation 
was concerned, so that answer was no 
longer possible, and their claim had be- 
come absolutely irresistible. He would 
quote some words from the right hon. 
Member for East Wolverhampton, during 
the passing of the Finance Act, for he 
appreciated strongly that this question 
demanded attention, and that any 
Government which dealt with it ought 
to go into the question as a whole. He 
said 


“No doubt we have a condition of affairs in 
which landed property is exempt from Imperial 
taxation which it ought to bear, and personal 
property was exempt from local taxation which 
it ought to bear. will not say the time has 
not come when there should be an inquiry into 
the real incidence of local taxation, and how 
that taxation (which I can assure the House is 
not decreasing) should be borne by the two 
descriptions of property. It would be a great 
injustice to put that on any particular property. 
I am talking of houses quite as much as of 
land.”’ 


That was the opinion of a gentleman of 
great authority, and he regretted that 
the Government had not been able to 
deal with the question as it ought to be 
dealt with. However, he understood the 
Government recognised the obligations 
entailed upon them. They had promised 
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that they would appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the whole question. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board said with incontestable logic that 
he must cut his coat according to the 
cloth, and that there had been so many 
demands on the resources of the Exche- 
quer that it would be impossible to find 
the money which would be required if 
the matter was dealt with as he 
admitted that it ought to be. Under 
these circumstances, if priority was 
to be given to rateable or non- 
rateable property, he thought land 
should be considered first, because it 
was absolutely undeniable that the dis- 
tress in agricultural land was greater 
than it had ever been before. The Re- 
port of the Commission had been quoted, 
and although some hon. Members had 
dissented from the majority Report, they 
did not venture to say there was not a 
strong and substantial claim for relief 
on the part of agricultural land. That 
distress was in marked contrast with the 
glowing description of the general pros- 
perity of the country, as shown by the 
Budget. Never was the distress so 
universal, so prolonged, so unparalleled. 
Not only was the Government bound in 
honour to do what it could to relieve the 
distress that existed amongst our agri- 
cultural community, but it was impera- 
tive, if that relief was to be of the 
slightest advantage, that it must be 
given at once, and therefore it was not 
only a question of honour but of urgency. 
Then, again, although it was absolutely 
undeniable that the rate in our large 
towns had been increasing in greater 
proportion than the rate in agricultural 
districts, yet it was fair to remember 
that some of these rates might be con- 
sidered in the light of investments. The 
money was expended for objects which 
were of practical use and benefit to the 
inhabitants in the towns, whereas those 
objects would, in rural districts, have to 
be provided for by voluntary effort. 
There was the further consideration that 
undoubtedly there had been a greater 
decrease in the value of landed property 
than there had been in the value of 
houses. He took an extract from the 
Report of the Royal Commission, in 
which it stated that from the year 1870 
to 1894 the rateable value of land had 
decreased 15°5 per cent. ; since 1880 
the rateable value had decreased by 21°5. 
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But, on the other hand, the rateable 
value of buildings had increased by 86:1, 
and the rateable value of railways by no 
less than 184°8 per cent. It was cer- 
tain that the incidence of taxation had 
pressed more severely on the rural than 
on the urban districts. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite stated that the average rate 
in rural districts had decreased. He 
did not care twopence whether the 
average rate had increased or not. That 
was not the question, which was whether 
the decrease of the rates had been equal 
to the decrease in value, and he was able 
to prove indubitably that the rate had 
not decreased either in proportion to the 
gross profits derived from the farm, nor 
in proportion to the ability and capacity 
of the farmer to pay them. If it was 
an economical error to put a tax upon ° 
food imported into the country, surely it 
was a still worse fallacy to so tax the 
land as to prevent it from competing on 
equal terms, and from producing that 
amount of food which is so necessary in 
the interest of the whole community. 
That was a very important con- 
sideration. Almost every hon. Mem- 
ber opposite who had spoken had 
told the House that the whole ad- 
vantage of the Bill would go into 
the pockets of the landlords. He 
could not understand the logic of this. 
Why, if the advantage was going into 
the pockets of landlords, were they so 
keen about the principle of the division 
of rates between owner and occupier. 
Surely, if this was to go into the pockets 
of the landlords, they might equally 
argue that if you divide the rates be- 
tween owner and occupier the landlord 
would be able to increase his rent, and 
therefore the tenant would get no pos- 
sible advantage from it. Speaking from 
personal knowledge, on the property in 
which he was interested, 10 or 15 years 
ago they divided the rate between the 
owner and occupier, and he could say 
without hesitation that the advantage 
had gone into the pocket of the occupier, 
and the landlord had been obliged to 
reduce rents without any consideration 
as to the decrease of rates at all. There 
was another consideration why the towns 
should support the Bill. It was impos- 
sible to divide the interests of town and 
rural populations. The hon. Member 
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who spoke last challenged the President 
of the Local Government Board to tell 
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him how the Bill would affect the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer. It 
would affect him by keeping the land in 
cultivation and prevent him from flock- 
ing into the towns. The large towns 
were being prejudiced by the influx of 
rural population, which led to excessive 
competition, and naturally tended to 
reduce the wages of artizans in towns. 
Take the instance of the small borough 
which he had the honour to represent. 
It was stated that this Bill would not 
help the small shopkeeper and small 
tradesmen in towns. Who was it who 
brought all the custom and trade into 
the small boroughs—the agricultural 
community who lived outside, and if 
that agricultural community was not in 
a prosperous condition it was impossible 
either for the small tradesman or shop- 
keeper to do any business at all. There- 
fore the interests of the two were so 
vitally connected that it was impossible 
to attempt to sever the one from the 
other. 

*Sir H. FOWLER : I was not refer- 
ring to the shopkeeper in small villages 
or rural parishes. I was dealing with 


the shopkeeper and manufacturer in 
purely urban districts, who were rated 


at £600, £700, and £800 a year on 
their business premises. 

*Mr. LOPES said, that was 
rather a different case. But he main- 
tained his general principle, that the 
prosperity of a town must, to a 
certain extent, depend on the _pros- 
perity of the agricultural community 
which was in their neighbourhood. 
He would only say he should give his 
hearty support to this Bill because he 
believed the Government had pledged 
themselves to go into the whole question, 
and he regarded this as really the first 
instalment in the settlement of the whole 
question of the incidence of taxation for 
local purposes as between rateable and 
non-rateable property. He had the 
utmost confidence in the good faith of 
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of the House greatly deplored ; that the 
proposals upon which it was based were 
sound, politic, reasonable and just, and 
he was convinced the country would 
accept it as an earnest of the good in- 
tentions of the Government. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
considered that the introduction of this 
Bill at this stage of the Session was 
nothing short of an outrage on the Irish 
Party. They were promised at the 
beginning of this Session that the Irish 
Land Bill would be passed, and they had 
seen Bill after Bill of the most highly 
contentious and most complicated 
character pushed in front of the Irish 
Land Bill. What was the position at 
the present moment? They had, first of 
all, the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill; then the Education Bill, the 
Military Manceuvres Bill, and, as if that 
were not enough, they had now a totally 
new Bill introduced into the House at 
this late season of the year, and a Bill 
which the discussion that had taken place 
that night proved to be of the most 
highly contentious character. He put it 
to the Government or to any Member 
who had any experience of the procedure 
of the House, what chance was there of 
a Bill of the character of the Irish Land 
Bill passing into law if it was to be put 
behind such Measures as those which he 
had mentioned? That was the first 
ground on which he objected to this 
Bill. He wanted to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he understood him rightly to say that no 
payment was to be made under this Bill 
before the 3lst of March of next year! 
What was the meaning of introducing a 
Bill in front of Measures urgently 
and immediately necessary for the good 
of Ireland, and other important Measures 
—where was the common senseof introduc- 
ingahighly contentious Bill of this kind at 
this late period of the Session if no pay- 
ment was to be made under it until the 
31st day of March of next year? Why 


the right hon. Gentlemen sitting on the| could not the right hon. Gentleman in- 
Treasury Bench, and that confidence | troduce this Bill as the first Measure of 
was enhanced by his knowledge that next Session, and pass it before the 31st 
many of them were representatives of of March. He warned the right hon. 
large towns such as Bristol, Sheffield,|Gentleman that the Members of the 
Manchester and Birmingham, and_ it) Irish Party would protest with all their 
would not be to their interest to neglect | power against any attempt to push this 
that of their own constituencies. He/ Bill forward in front of the Irish Land 
believed this Bill would do something to/ Bill. He had very few words to say 
help to relieve a distress which all sides| with regard to the merits of the Bill. 


Mr. Henry Lopes. ; 
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In the first place, he wanted to know 
from what source the money which would 
be necessary to carry on this system of 
subvention to the agricultural rates was 
to be derived? No doubt this year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had a 
surplus, but they had abundant 
warning in the Debates that had already 
taken place that the demands for the 
Navy and for other purposes were in- 
creasing, and were likely to largely 
increase in the course of the next few 
years. The surplus of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—even if the present 
abnormal prosperity of England lasted— 
would be swallowed up, and more than 
swallowed up, by the increasing demands 
for the manning of the Navy and the 
consequential demands arising out of 
the increase of ships. From what 
source would the money be provided to 
meet this fresh demand for the sub- 
vention of the agricultural rates? It 
could only be provided by the imposition 
of fresh taxation, and they knew very 
well that the proposal which the Govern- 
ment was seeking to commit the House 
to this year entailed fresh taxation. 
There could not be the slightest 


doubt of that, and the very eloquent 
and clear speech of the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, the other day, 
clearly showed that he contemplated 
that himself, because he drew a 
rather alarming picture of the future 
financial condition of the country. He 
had listened to one part of the Debate 
with great amusement and considerable 
surprise. There could be no doubt that 
it was the brewers and the parsons of 
England who returned this Government 
to Power, and they expected that the 
Government—with the gratitude which 
usually characterised Governments— 
would devote themselves immediately, 
when they came into power, to reward 
the two great pillars of their power. 
And what did they see? This Govern- 
ment, with all their great majority, had 
not taken the extra sixpence duty off 
beer, and they had not given any release 
to the parsons in the matter of tithes. 
The feature of the Bill with which he 
was particularly concerned was the 
application of this system of subvention 
of the agricultural rates to Ireland. 
The present Bill did not apply to Ire- 
land; but he should be in order in 
saying a few words on the subject, 
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because it was perfectly plain that, if 
an undue proportion was devoted to 
England, Ireland would be left out in 
the cold ; and they were warned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
proportion that Ireland was to obtain of 
this sum for the assistance of the agri- 
cultural rates was the old proportion of 
the Probate Duty—that was, 9 per cent. 
for Ireland, as against 80 for England 
and 11 for Scotland. A more grotesque 
proportion was never heard of ; and, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Sec- 
retary of State for India, in his remark- 
able and most eloquent speech pointed 
out, the principle on which this propor- 
tion was calculated for Ireland was 
absolutely and utterly indefensible. The 
sum provided ought to be distributed to 
the various parts of the United King- 
dom in proportion to the rateable value 
of the agricultural land in each country. 
He defied any Member of the House to 
stand up and contradict that proportion ; 
and, if that were so, then Ireland was 
entitled to at least 30 per cent. of the 
entire sum ; and, undoubtedly, the Irish 
Members should use every form of the 
House and every opportunity that was 
offered to claim the just proportion 
which Ireland was entitled to receive. 
If they looked into the relative merits of 
the case, Ireland ought to get more than 
her proportion, calculated on the basis of 
the relative rating value of the land of the 
two countries. In England agricultural 
depression, great as it was, was to a very 
great extent modified by the fact that 
they had thickly grown over England 
great centres of wealth and industry, 
and that the manufacturing centres of 
England were now in a state of abnormal 
prosperity nobody could deny. When 
a city was in a state of great pros- 
perity and superabundant wealth, the 
surrounding farmers were favourably 
affected by that consideration. But that 
was another reason why English agri- 
cultural distress did not need this relief 
nearly so much as Irish distress. English 
landlords were more wealthy than the 
Irish, they made a more generous use of 
their wealth, and the vast majority of 
the English landlords were not dependent 
upon their lands for a living. It was a 
notorious fact that a vast proportion, 
more than half the English landlords, 
were men of independent incomes, who, if 
they received not a penny from their 
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lands, could live very comfortably and 
very generously, and, consequently, as a 
matter of fact, the greater number of the 
landlords of England did not get a single 
penny out of their estates. They spent 
all the revenue of their lands on their 
estates, and that condition of things 
prevailed over a great part of England. 
There was not a single landlord to-day in 
Treland who, if he was not a bankrupt 
through charges on his estate, did not 
draw a large revenue from his estate, and 
if he did not draw it, his mortgagees or 
the men who had the charge drew it, and 
there was hardly a landlord who ex- 
pended any considerable share of the 
revenue on his estate in Ireland. There- 
fore he held that in consequence of the 
general poverty of the country the Irish 
agriculturists were entitled, if there was 
real equity in the distribution of this 
grant, to a larger share than if it were 
calculated in proportion to the relative 
value of the agricultural lands in the two 
countries. If this Bill was to be passed 
into law Ireland ought to get 40 or 50 
per cent. of the whole grant. He con- 
cluded by repeating what he said at the 
outset, that until some ground of urgency 
was shown for this Bill the Irish Mem- 
bers would regard it as nothing short of 
an outrage and insult to their country 
if any attempt was made to push the 
Bill through before the Irish Land Bill. 
Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port) intimated that although he sat on 
the Government side of the House he 
intended to oppose this Bill to the best 
of his ability, and he was only too glad 
to have an opportunity of explaining his 
reasons for so doing. Those reasons were 
two. In the first place, he thought the 
Bill contained principles that were not 
only wrong, but were almost dangerous 
—namely, that the Government should 
come to the assistance of an_ in- 
dustry in this country upon the sole 
or, at any rate, the chief ground that 
it was depressed. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
In the second place, he thought that this 
Bill was in every respect contrary to the 
interests of the towns, and while it might 
he, as the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board said, justice to the country, 
it was a gross and cruel act of injustice 
to the boards and urban districts of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 


Mr. John Dillon. 
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Board, in introducing the Bill, said it 
was introduced to redeem the pledges 
which the Government made at the last 
Election. He asked what hon. Member 
pledged himself at the last Election to 
invoke Governmental money, sums out 
of the National Exchequer, to pay half 
the rents of the agricultural land 
throughout the country? He ventured 
to think that no such idea as that was 
ever touched upon. The right hon. 
Member for Monmouth had spoken of 
the period of June and July of last year 
as a promising time. So it was; and 
his complaint was that, notwithstanding 
the pledges and promises then given of a 
system of social and domestic reform, 
promises of reform of the poor law, of 
granting old-age pensions, policies which 
would involve a large expenditure, the 
very first sum of money that came into 
the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Excheqner was being dissipated and dis- 
tributed, not in improving the lot of the 
paupers in our workhouses, not in pro- 
viding a fund for the granting of old-age 
pensions, not in reducing taxation, not 
in a well-devised scheme for the equali- 
sation of the burdens upon rated and 
unrated property, but in subsidising and 
relieving one special and particular form 
of rated property and of real property— 
a form of real property in which many 
in that House were interested—to the 
total neglect of every other kind of rate- 
able property, whether situated in urban 
or rural districts. If they spent this 
money on the agricultural land, where 
would they get the money to carry out 
those pledges by virtue of which they 
sat upon the Government Bench? There 
was no discrimination in the Bill between 
Government land and bad land. Land 
that was paying £2 an acre in rent was 
in exactly the same position as land 
which was paying only 10s. an acre. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his Budget speech referred to 


]| agriculture as our largest industry and 


interest. He did not deny that it was 
large, but he ventured to say that, as an 
industry, it was not as large as the textile 
industries. If any hon. Member could 
prove to him that there was as much 
money in agriculture, or as much paid in 
wages, as there was in the textile in- 
dustries, he might almost compel himself 
to vote for the Bill. The cotton, coal, 
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and woollen industries ran the agricul- 
tural industry very hard. The agri- 
cultural industry was only one amongst 
many industries. It had no preferential 
position or status. He did not know 
how hon. Members could argue that it 
had. He was not prepared to deny that 
agriculture was depressed, and that the 
rates bore heavily upon it; but he met 
that assertion by the counter assertion 
that in many other industries there was 
very much greater depression at the 
present time, and that rates bore more 
heavily upon some classes of urban pro- 
perty than upon agricultural land. The 
other day the balance-sheet of a well-con- 
ducted limited liability cotton-spinning 
company, that would be rated in all pro- 
bability at about £3,000 a year, and 
employed about 1,400 or 1,500 hands, 
showed a loss of £8,000 during last year 
by the operations of the concern, and 
not by speculation. The hon. Member 
for Oldham, in his patriotic speech, 
would grant anything to the agricultural 
interest. Did he know that the debit 
balances of the limited liability com- 
panies in his constituency were from 
£300,000 to £400,000? Did he know 
that in his own constituency there were 
600,000 fewer spindles now than three 
years ago, and that in Lancashire there 
were half a million less than last year ? 
Yet, in a spirit of generosity, he said he 
would devote the proceeds of the taxation 
of Oldham to paying agricultural rents. 
The cotton, coal, tin, and shipping in- 
dustries were all much more depressed 
than agriculture, whilst he believed the 
silk and glass and some other trades 
were equally depressed. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
They were told that, in rating under- 
takings, some consideration should be 
given to the question of profits. That 
was the first time such a doctrine had 


been brought forward in that House, 
and, if they were going to carry it out to 
its logical conclusion, how were they 
going to rate cottages and houses, and 
other hereditaments, that had no profits 
whatever, and of which there was only 


a rental and rateable value? Such a 
doctrine would not hold water for a 
moment. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Up to the 
present time all these grants in aid 
had been shared and distributed alike 
amongst all  real-property owners. 
As the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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pointed out in his Budget speech, up- 


wards of seven millions were given in 
grants in aid, and there was now a pro- 
posal to grant a million and a half more. 
But he objected to this grant being 
applied, whatever the amount was, 
specially and wholly to the one interest 
of agriculture. If it were granted at all 
it should be distributed generally in the 
way in which all grants in aid were, to 
the relief of property in both urban and 
rural districts. All rateable property 
should share alike in its benefit—{‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”|—and if it were thus applied it 
would relieve property in both urban 
and rural districts to the extent of 3d. 
in the £. Was it right or reasonable 
that his constituency of Stockport, and 
the constituencies of other urban Mem- 
bers, should be debarred from receiving 
this relief of 3d. in the £ in order that 
the agricultural] interest, which, to say 
the least, was not suffering from greater 
depression than some other forms of 
industry, should be relieved of half the 
amount of its rates? Why should taxa- 
tion be maintained at the full limit in 
the towns and urban districts, in order 
that the rural districts might be relieved 
of half their rates? Any proposal in- 
volving such a state of things was both 
wrong and unfair. [Opposition cheers. ] 
It seemed to him that the Government, 
for some reason or other, had become 
captive to the county and agricultural 
interest, and that they ignored the 
Members and interests of the borough 
and urban constituencies. [Opposition 
cheers.| Ministers were the best judges 
as to whether they could dispense with 
the support of the borough Members on 
this occasion, but he ventured to say 
that they had taken this course because 
they had a large majority in the House, 
and because, apparently, an Election 
was far distant. [Ministerial cries of 
“No, no!” and Opposition cheers.| At 
any rate, he thought that might in this 
case had taken the place of right. 
He did not deny that rated property 
at present bore an undue share 
of the public burdens, and he had 
often contended that the whole question 
should be carefully inquired into so that, 
if possible, the burden between rated 
and unrated property should be assimi- 
lated or equalised. It had been stated 
that an Amendment would be proposed 
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on that point ; if it was done by no one 
else, he should take care to do it him- 
self. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The President | 
of the Local Government Board adum-| 
brated some kind of Inquiry into the| 
incidence of the rates upon urban) 
property ; but his Inquiry would be like | 
locking the stable after the horse was) 
stolen. By that time the surplus would | 
have been appropriated ; there would be | 
no money to apply to the relief of urban 
property. [“ Hear, hear!”] It was) 
not without a feeling of regret that he) 
had felt bound to oppose a Government 
Measure, and he had not taken up his) 
present position without a full sense of | 
the responsibility of his action. He was 
as anxious as any hon. Member could be | 
to be absolutely fair, just and impartial 
in this matter; but he was persuaded | 
that the Government had not entered 
on a fair and right course. He would, 
however, venture to suggest an expe-| 
dient to the Government by which he/| 
thought the objections of many hon. 
Members to the Bill might to a great 
extent be met—by which, at least, many | 
votes that, under present circumstances, | 
would be most unwillingly given, might | 
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be willingly given for the Government. | 
They heard a good deal just now about | 
some inquiry being made into the ques- 
tion of the rating burdens on property 


in towns. Let the Government, then, | 
make this a temporary instead of a per- 
manent Measure. Let them give a time) 
limit of, say, two or three years to it; 
and, in the meanwhile, appoint a strong 
Royal Commission, composed of experts, 
to inquire into and decide, once and for | 
all, upon this burning question of rating, 
and taxation between rated and unrated | 
property generally. By this means some | 
equitable system might be devised | 
through which other depressed industries | 
might be relieved as well as agriculture, | 
as in justice ought to be the case a far | 
larger proportion of taxation than at) 
present might be levied on personal pro-| 
perty. [‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) 
In such circumstances he might be in-| 
duced to vote for the Bill; but, otherwise, | 
he should oppose it. 
*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- | 
ton, E.) said, he certainly felt that, 
agricultural land was now paying too, 
large an amount of the rates in propor-| 
- tion to the profits which were obtainable | 


Mr. George Whiteley. | 
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from the land. |‘ Hear, hear! "| At 
the same time he was bound to say that, 
as far as he had then been able to under- 
stand the Bill, he could not assent to it, 
The hon. Member for Stockport and 
other hon. Members had shown that 
there was great divergence of opinion as 
to the incidence of local rating on 
It had 


| been shown that there was strong ground 


for assuming that agricultural land was 
not the only class of property the inci- 


dence of rating upon which ought to be 


carefully considered before Parliament 
dealt with the question. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] A hardy annual of the House 
was the Rating of Machinery Bill, 
against which he had voted again and 
again, on the principle that it dealt 
with only one interest, one class, 
and one phase of the rating ques. 
tion. The same objection, it ap- 
peared to him, applied in this case. 
The hon. Member for Stockport had 
asked for a scientific and exact Inquiry 
by experts into the whole incidence of 
local taxation on all classes of property. 
That was the real solution of the diff- 
culty, and in his own Report to the 
Commission on Agricultural Depression 
he had suggested its adoption. In view of 
its present condition, he thought some 
relief ought to be given to agriculture, 


;and he would support any proposal by 


which temporary relief of an adequate 
kind would be given. There were, how- 
ever, certain facts which must be taken 
into consideration. The President of 
the Local Government Board had quoted 
a sentence from his (Mr. Channing's) 
Report to the effect that the tenants 
were really paying the whole of the 
rates, and had paid them during the 
whole period of agricultural depression. 
There could be no doubt about that; 
and there could be no doubt that the 
Bill would result in considerable im- 
mediate relief to the tenant - farmers. 


But he feared that the immediate effect 


of the Bill would be to prevent a con- 
tinuance of abatements of rents, and 
wholly prevent those permanent re 
ductions of rent which was _ the 
only thing which could carry with 
it reduction in the assessment of 
the land, and therefore permanent 
relief of the tenant. The right hon. 
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Gentleman had given some striking); great inequalities, and that there is 
figures showing the increasing proportion great injustice in every part of the local 
rates bore to the gross profits from the | taxation of this country ; and it is 
land ; but he did not say what propor- because I have that conviction that I 
tion of those gross profits belonged to|am astonished at the recklessness and 
the landlords and what proportion to the the want of consideration—{cheers|— 
tenants. He had analysed the series with which a Measure of this kind has 
of farm accounts supplied to the Royal been flung upon the floor of this House 
Commission, and had found that an|—{cheers and Ministerial laughter|—a 
altogether disproportionate amount of! Measure gross and palpable in its in- 
the gross profits went to the land-| justice—{cheers|—a Measure which pro- 
lord. The landlords were certainly | fesses to deal with local taxation in the 
imposing an unfair share of the) interest of one class, and one class alone 
economic loss on the farmers—they —-[cheers|—a Measure which does not 
undoubtedly were heaping on _ the profess to have any regard to the whole 
shoulders of the farmers the whole | question of local taxation, but which is, 
burden of the rates. The landlords|in point of fact, simply a dole professing 
ought to take their share of the relief, to be dealt out to a particular distressed 
and, by a permanent reduction of rents,|industry. [Cheers.| Doles are very 
they could secure a reduction of rates.| bad things. We know that in old days 
Parliament had a right to call upon the | there were charities of that description, 
landlords to take their share of the! where an impecunious wayfaring man 
relief, and not ask the general tax-|could get a glass of beer and a bit of 


payer to bear the entire burden of it.| bread. But that is not the manner in 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- | 
mouthshire, W.), who was received with | 
cheers, said : I doubt very much whether | 


the House has yet appreciated the mag- 
nitude of the question which Her 
Majesty’s Government have opened to- 
night. It is certainly by far the greatest 
financial question which has been raised 
in my Parliamentary experience. It 
was said that the revision of the death 
duties would require a whole Session, 
but a revision of the local taxation 
of this country could hardly be dealt 
with in the longest Session Parliament 
has ever known. No one who has con- 
sidered this question at all can doubt for 
a moment that the local taxation of this 
country is in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion; that has been admitted for a 
whole generation or more. It is a ques- 
tion 50 years old at least. It has never 
been comprehensively dealt with by Par- 
liament, and it is necessary that it should 
be dealt with. Iam one of those who 
agree with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in thinking that on the whole our 
Imperial taxation has been placed 
upon a saitsfactory basis — certainly 
its results testify to that; but the 
local taxation of the country has never 
been properly examined ; its results are 
not satisfactory ; but it is growing in every 
direction, except the agricultural direc- 
tion, in its burden and in its magnitude. 
I am deeply convinced that there are 
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which you ought to deal with the great 
question of local taxation. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| How has this matter been 
dealt with? The materials for the 
proper consideration of this scheme were 
brought before the Agricultural Con- 
gress at the very last moment. 
I beg the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced this Bill to give me 
credit for having read all those four 
volumes to which he referred. The 
happy condition of release from the 
responsibilities of office gave me a great 
deal of leisure in the autumn, and I am 
much interested in the subject. I have 
read the history of the present distress 
in agriculture, and I am not going to 
minimise that distress. But I have also 
read the history of distress at other 
periods, to which the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton alluded, and they 
are very interesting and painful studies. 
But when I allude to that history it is 
rather as a hopeful consideration, be- 
cause agriculture has been in despair in 
former times, and happily it has re- 
covered. I am not surprised that the 
present condition of things should 
cast a gloom over the whole of that 
industry ; but one consolatory reflec- 
tion in the most severe diseases is to 
know that others have suffered equally 
severely from those diseases and have 
recovered. For consolation of that 
character I advise any hon, Gentleman 
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to read the Reports on agricultural dis- 
tress in the twenties and the thirties. 
One of the principal Reports was in 
1822, when it was laid down and tho- 
roughly believed to be impossible for 
agriculture to exist if wheat was under 
80s. a quarter. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
Corn Law was made in conformity with 
that conviction, and you will find the 
whole of the Reports founded on it. If 
you come to the Report of 1834 you will 
find exactly the same account as you will 
read in the volumes of 1895.—land out 
of cultivation all over the country, 
farmers ruined, rents impossible of col- 
lection, and a condition of the labouring 
classes ten times as bad as any that you 
can represent now. At that time it 
was believed that ruin of the agricul- 
tural interest was spelt when wheat was 
at 60s. a quarter. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
I am not at all disparaging or mini- 
mising the amount of agricultural dis- 
tress at the present time, and if I 
believed for one moment that this 
Measure was one which would afford 
relief to agricultural distress, whatever 
objections I might have on other scores, 
I should have the highest inclination 
and disposition to support it. [Zronical 
laughter.| What I want to impress 
upon the House—and before we have 
done with it I am sure that the 
House will be sufficiently impressed 
—is the magnitude and extent of 
this question. [Cheers.| If you once 
touch the question of local rating you are 
touching one of the greatest, and, I was 
going to say, one of the most dangerous, 
social questions with which you can deal 
in this country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 
do not for a single moment entertain the 
idea that you are going to touch it only 
to the extent of one-and-half million for 
agricultural land. You must deal with 
it in reference to the local rating of the 
whole country, and you will be driven, 
whatever you may think at this moment, 
to do so in the end. [Cheers.| That is a 
question of 30 millions or more ; but if 
you deal with it in a rash and incon- 
siderate manner you have no concep- 
tion of what liabilities you will incur 
in the future. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
You may think yourself lucky if your 
local rating falls below the figure 
at which your Imperial taxation stands 
at the present moment. To show the 
inconsiderate way in which this matter 
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Sir William Harcourt. 
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has been dealt with by the Government, 
I was astonished to hear the right hon, 
Gentleman speak of the Scotch question 
as being a precedent for these proposals, 
If there was ever a precedent which was 
a condemnation of the principles of the 
Bill it is the Scotch precedent. Let me 
state what it is upon which this Bill—I 
will not say is founded—but on which 
the author of the Bill relies as supporting 
the principles of the Bill. The minority 


Report thus describes it :— 


“The system has a most limited application 
in Scotland. Even in the parishes where it is 
adopted—namely, one out of five—it only 
applies to parish rates and not to county rates, 
It only applies” 


—mark this— 


“to that half of the parish rates paid by the 
occupiers of the land and not to the other half 
paid by the owner.” 


[ Cheers. | 


Mr. CHAPLIN : I admitted that. 
*Sir W. HARCOURT: I -know you 
did, but I am drawing the moral 
of that admission. [Cheers.] Will 
you apply this principle of low assess- 
ment of the rate to the half which 
is paid by the tenant, and not to the 
half which is paid by the owner? 
[Cheers.| And if not, why not? You 
profess that what you want todo is to 
relieve the tenant-farmer. I will come 
presently to the question of your re- 
fusing to accept the principle of 
dividing the rate between the tenant- 
farmer and the owner. But when 
all these protestations are being made 
that this relief is intended for the 
tenant-farmer and not for the owner at 
all, I think that your refusing the divi- 
sion of the rate between the tenant and 
landlord because it would press hardly on 
the owner throws a little light upon your 
real intention. Then the Scotch prece- 
dent, so far from being in support of 
this Bill, is a condemnation of the Bill, 
because it is quite plain that it was 
thought the relief ought to be given to 
the occupier and not to the owner. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
yow he would deal with the case of the 
heoman proprietor owning and farming 
his own land ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : I am refer- 
ring to the Scotch precedent. I think 
the hon. Member comes from a county 
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where there used to be a great many 
yeoman farmers, but the great misfor- 
tune of your present land system is 
that it has extinguished the yeoman 
farmer. — cheers.| He is 
perishing day by day, just as the inde- 
pendent publican is disappearing under 
the tied-house system. [Laughter. | 

Mr. YERBURGH: As the right 
hon. Gentleman has alluded to me, may 
I say that, in my opinion, what has led 
to the disappearance of the yeoman pro- 
prietor is the fall in the price of wheat ? 
*Sir W. HARCOURT: Oh! long 
before the fall in the price of wheat. I 
have followed the agricultural history— 
[‘‘Oh, oh !’? |—long before. [Jnterrup- 
tion.| I do not understand that inter- 
ruption. [Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’] 

An Hon. MemsBer: Have you fol- 
lowed the price of wheat’? (Renewed 
cries of ‘* Order !”’ 
*Sir W. HARCOURT : Really this is 
a matter which deserves to be argued, 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite will find 
before they have done with the question 
that it will be argued. [Cheers.] But 
if agricultural gentlemen think that they | 
are going to clamour down the other in- | 
terests of this country in Debate in this 
House they know very little of the 
character of the question that is raised. 
Now I conclude what is said about the 

Scotch precedent :— 


“As the rates in rural districts in Scotland | 
average 2s. ld., of which 11d. is county rate 
and 1s, 2d, is the parish rate, of which 7d. falls 
upon the occupier, it is in respect of this 7d. 
“ that land is assessed on one-fourth of its 
value. 


Now, what is the value of the Scotch | 


precedent in support of this Bill? And 
there is another circumstance worthy of 
observation, that in the Scotch precedent 
it is not the general taxpayer who pays 
the deficiency ; it is the rest of the local 
community in Scotland. Anything more 
worthless than the allegation of the 
Scotch precedent to support this Bill it 
is difficult to conceive. And my right 
hon, Friend (Sir H. Fowler) reminds me 
that shops and manufacturers are as- 
sessed only on half their value. I am 
rather disposed to close with you on the 
Scotch precedent that you have alleged 
m support of your Bill, and if that is 
what has guided you then I think we 
may amend your Bill in that sense. 
[Cheers and Ministerial laughter.| An- 
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other point is the extreme inequality of 
the operation of the Bill. A landlord, 
we will suppose, has got land of different 
character in different counties. If he is 
a fair and intelligent man he will make 
for his arable land, say in the eastern 
counties, where the fall in the price of 
wheat has led to great depression, an 
allowance in relation to its necessities 
and to another property, say in a 
grazing county, in proportion to the less 
serious character of the depression. Is 
that what your Bill does? On the con- 
trary, it gives relief which is really 
insignificant in one case and a relief 
which is not wanted in the other. I 
call that a thoroughly inconsiderate and 
unstatesmanlike way of dealing with a 
question of this character. There is a 
paragraph in the Report which illus- 
trates that. It says that :— 


“Tn the case of such unions as Garstang and 
Glendale, where the rates in 1893-94 averaged 
only 1s. in the pound, the rates on land would be 
reduced in the same proportion as other unions, 
such as Dunmore, where the rates were 4s. in 
the pound, but the rates in the latter were still 
four times as much as in the more fortunate 
unions where other ratepayers in the union 
would still have to pay the higher rate of 4s. 
in the pound and to bear a far greater share of 
any further increase in expenditure.” 


Fancy the absurdity of taking a parish 
where the rates are ls. in the pourid 
and reducing them to 6d. and taking 
another parish where they are 4s. in the 
pound and only reducing them to 2s. 
and leaving all the other persons in that 
parish still to pay 2s. And you call 
that a settlement of the great question 
of local taxation! [Cheers.] Anything 
more preposterous, more ignorant, more 
unstatesmanlike it seems impossible to 
conceive. [Cheers.] Now as regards 
the question of the division of rates, 
why do the Government refuse to make 
that one of their means of relieving occu- 
piers? They say the burden of the 
rates falls upon the occupier and 
the occupier alone. That could not 
have been the opinion, at all events, of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty when 
he talked of the poor rate as an heredi- 
tary rate, for an hereditary rate is a rate 
upun the owner and not upon the occu- 
pier. But if Gentlemen opposite are of 
opinion that the rate falls upon the oc- 
cupier and upon the occupier alone, why 
de they not agree to the division of the 
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rate with the owner? That would bea 
method of relieving the occupier, at all 
events, from one-half of the burden of 
the rate. That is a remedy which has 
been justly put forward as one of the 
best reforms you could have with regard 
to the agricultural interest. It is the 
law in Ireland and in Scotland. Why 
is it not to be the law in England ? 
The only reason the President of the 
Local Government Board gives is that it 
would be a bad thing for the owner. 
Well, I dare say it would be, but why is 
he not to share with the tenant the bur- 
den of the rate as is done in the rest of 
the United Kingdom? [Cheers.] Now 
the right hon. Gentleman laid some 
stress—not a great deal—upon a calcu- 
lation which was brought in at the very 
end of the proceedings of the Commission 
by the evidence and the tables handed in 
by Sir Alfred Milner. No one is more 
bound or more ready to bear testimony to 
the great abilities of Sir Alfred Milner. 
But those tables were produced at the 
last moment, and, with the frankness 
and candour which characterise Sir 
Alfred Milner, they were prefaced by 
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lative, that the material for arriving at 
a conclusion was extremely imperfect, 
and he produced those figures saying 
that in his view the conclusion to be 


drawn from them depended entirely 
on what view you took of the Land Tax. 


last year when I was responsible for the | 
finances—that the Land Tax was a tax | 
which ought to be overhauled, and it 
was extremely unequal and unjust in its | 
operation. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I have| 
never held any but the doctrine which I| 
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| very 
the admission that they were very specu- | 





| nothing at all; 
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the Local Government Board by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman has denied that the 
Land Tax was a rent-charge. It is not 
for me to answer him, but I think the 
answer is conclusive when it comes from 
his own Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If you are to omit the Land Tax from 
Sir Alfred Milner’ s calculations, the whole 
conclusion would be exactly the opposite 
of that which would be arrived at if 
you include it. I do not really think 
it is worth while arguing as to whether 
redeemed Land Tax is a present burden 
on land. It is a contention so absurd 
that I do not think until this last 
Commission that anyone ever advanced 
it. You will find that no economist 
ever dreamt of treating redeemed Land 
Tax as a present burthen upon land. 
Much of it has been redeemed out of 
personal property ; a great deal has been 
redeemed out of past income. I am 
extremely willing to enter upon a con- 
sideration of a reform of the Land Tax. 
I think it ought to be dealt with. But 
that is a very small question, and it is a 
different matter from beginning 
to open the floodgates on the subject of 
local taxation. There is another subject 
to which my right hon. Friend the 


| Member for Wolverhampton referred in 
| Sir Alfred Milner’s tables. 
| estimate of £1,000,000,000 as the value 
of personalty which earns no income. 
I have always considered—and I said so 


That is the 


In the Budget, on a large part of this 
|personalty, you are proposing to charge 
and therefore the 
£1,000,000,000, cut down by Sir 
| Alfred Milner to £600,000, 000, is 
largely reduced if you exempt personal 
property which does not pay income 


believe all sound economists have held, \from taxation under the death duties. 
that the Land Tax, though a tax in| There is one other consideration which I 


name, is in effect a rent-charge, but! 
that is no reason why it should be_| 
unequal in its operation, but it is not a| 


would implore the House to bear in 
'mind with reference to the proposals 
|of this Bill. If there is anything which 


tax. No one who has properly considered | all economists and all financiers have 


it from the economic paint of view has 
treated it asatax. JohnStuart Milltreats 
it directly as a rent-charge ; so does Mr. 
Robinson, of the Inland Revenue. 
treats it as a rent-charge ; but a more 
practical authority is the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who in his 
Budget speech said it was a rent-charge, 
and gave it as a reason for not repealing 
it altogether. Therefore I must leave the 
answer to be made to the President of 


Sir William Harcourt. 


He | 





warned us against it is the infinite dan- 
ger of a national poor rate. [‘* Hear, 
hear !’’ Of all social and economic 
dangers there is no danger equal to that. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Nobody can really 
understand this question of local rating 
or of the wide considerations which it 
involves who has not read the evidence 
of a man for whom I had the greatest 
personal reverence. I believe one of the 
soundest thinkers and financiers this 
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country ever possessed was Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I 
would ask hon. Members to read the 
evidence of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
given in 1850 before the Committee on 
Local Taxation. That was a Committee of 
the House of Lords, which was constituted 
soon after the repeal of the Corn Laws 
with a view of considering questions 
very cognate to those we are discussing 
to-night. The agricultural intere# con- 
sidered, and rightly considered, that it 
sustained great losses in consequence of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws and the dis- 
appearance of Protection; and this 
question of local taxation was raised as 
one of the most important matters bearing 
on the agricultural interest. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis gave evidence of the 
weightiest description upon the bearings 
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of local taxation and the methods of | 
One of the things| 


dealing with it. 
which he most insisted on was this, 
that of all things the most dan- 
gerous was to place the poor rate upon | 
Imperial taxation. He said you 
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within recent years subsidies amounting 
to four millions, and how much have 
the localities benefited? In my parish 
we have got’ nothing out of these four 
millions. The rates have grown up to 
what they were before—{ ‘‘ hear, hear ! y 
—and I believe that is the experience o 
the greater part of the country. The 
money has disappeared like a stream in 
the sands. When you have given this 
million and a half it will disappear, and 
in a year or two years no one will find 
himself any the better for it. To-night 
I can only endeavour to indicate in out- 
line what I believe to be the seriousness, 
the extreme seriousness of the question 
that we are now discussing. This matter 
was dealt with by a Statesman greatly 
and deservedly respected on the other 
side of the House, the anniversary of 
whose death you were commemorating 
yesterday. No man ever gave more 
careful attention to this subject than did 
Mr. Disraeli after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. I think that his speech in 1849, 
to which my right hon. Friend has re- 


would at once fall into all those dangers | ferred, is one of the most careful studies 
which would be found in the Irish relief | of this subject that I have ever read. 
of that period, and still more in the ex- | The first proposal that was made by Mr. 


periences which were then recent of the| Disraeli in 1849 was made upon the 
national workshops in France after the | same grounds that you are putting for- 


Revolution of 1848. I would beg the) ward to-night. He put it on the ground 
House to observe that this Bill goes one| of the loss that the agricultural interest 
half way towards a national poor rate. | had sustained from ‘the repeal of the 
[‘‘Hear, hear !’’] It is not the case of | Corn Laws, and discussed the right that 
dealing with subsidies that have hither to; that interest had to compensation in 
been made for special services ; it is plac-| respect of local taxation. His first pro- 
ing half the rate, including the poor rate, | posal was that half of the rate should be 
upon Imperial taxation. I would venture | placed on the Imperial Exchequer ; but 
to predict that when you have gone half| Mr. Disraeli was too much of a States- 
that way it will be a very short time | man to suppose that the English people 
before you go the whole. You will be| would tolerate that that should be 
utterly unable to resist the demand, | granted to one class of the community 
when you have given a half of the rate | alone. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] Conse- 
upon agricultural land to be placed on | quently he did not propose to place half 
Imperial taxation, to give the half to | of the agricultural rate upon the Im- 
all the other interests in the country. | perial Exchequer, but half of the local 


That will give you some £15,000,000 
as half of the present rate. And when 
you have given one half of the present 
rates, upon what logical ground will you 
stand to resist giving the other half ; and 
when you have given the other half, what 
do you think will be the amount of the 
poor rate of this country? Why, every 
parish in the country will contend to 
have the highest rate, for they will 
know that it will be paid out of the 
Imperial Exchequer. You have given 





taxation of every interest in the country. 
He offered the boon to the owners of 
houses and even to the railway com- 
panies. Have you made that offer, and 
have you any conception what it would 
cost you if youdid? That was the first 
proposal that Mr. Disraeli made, but it 
was rejected by such an overwhelming 
majority that he never thought of pro- 
posing it again ; and in 1850 his pro- 
posal was to relieve certain specific 
charges which were not to be regarded 
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as purely local charges, and in point of 
fact that proposal was the germ of the 
system of subsidies which was subse- 
quently adopted. But when Mr. Dis- 
raeli became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1852 he made no proposal whatever 
with regard to the rates with a view 
to benefit the agricultural interest. 
The most remarkable thing is what he 
said upon this subject in the very last 
year of his life, 1879, in the House of 
Lords. That was the year of the 
greatest agricultural distress which at 
that time had ever been known, and 
what Lord Beaconsfield said was :— 
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“T can recall several periods of suffering. 
None of them have equalled the present in its 
intenseness. Nearly a million acres have 
gone out of cereal cultivation.” 


Then he proceeded to consider the pro- 
posals which were made with regard to 
this question of local taxation. He 
said :— 


“The noble Marquess, no doubt, is aware that 
during these 30 years (the years since 1849) two 
things have happened. In the first place there 
has been considerable relief afforded to the real 
property of the country, of which land forms a 
large portion; and, secondly, the proportion of 
rates, in so far as they fall upon land, is much 
reduced, so as to be levied now upon no more 
than one-third of the real property of the coun- 
try. If these are facts—and they are founded 
upon official returns—I cannot bring myself to 
believe that some small reduction of our local 
taxation can bring such relief to the land as will 
reanimate the industry.” 


That was his condemnation of this 
method of dealing .with agricultural 
distress. Then he said :— 


“ There is nothing, to my mind, which would 
be a more bitter mockery than to pretend that 
by some small adjustment of local taxation we 
can supply a remedy for the distress which is 
produced by such vast, such numerous, and such 
complicated causes.” 


He went on to point out what had 
already been done with reference to local 
taxation, and said :— 


“Sir Massey Lopes carried a Resolution 
declaring that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to revise the local taxation of the country 
and to relieve real property, including land, as 
one of the most important portions of real pro- 
perty, from unjust burdens. He was asked to 
define what were the burdens which he thought 
were so peculiarly unjust, and it was then that he 
said that the care of pauper lunatics ought to fall 
upon the State, that the registration of births, 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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deaths, etc., should no longer be provided for by 
local taxation, that the metropolitan police 
should be supported out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and that the police of the boroughs in 
Great Britain and Ireland should be borne upon 
that fund. In every one of those items during 
the last five years real property has been re- 
lieved, and, in every one of those burdens, 
has been assisted from the Consolidated Fund.” . 


That was the judgment of Lord Beacons- 
field in the last year of his life as to the 
satisfaction of the claims of the agricul- 
tural interest in reference to local taxa- 
tion. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It will be 
observed that Lord Beaconsfield insisted 
that this remedy would be a mockery of 
the agricultural interest. I am_ not 
going to detain the House further with 
figures or quotations, but there is one 
thing to which I should like briefly to 
call attention. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton called 
attention to one particular.case in Mr. 
Rew’s Report—a farm in Norfolk of 750 
acres. In 1884 the rental of that farm 
was £1,206 and the rates were £98. In 
1893 the rental fell to £543 and the 
rates to £39. I want the House to con- 
sider the amount of relief which this 
Bill is going to give to the occupier of 
a farm like that. His rates are £39, 
It is a farm of 750 acres, and I suppose 
that, being in Norfolk, which is mainly 
an arable and corn district, I should 
not be far wrong in saying that 
600 of those 750 acres would be arable 
land, and I should estimate that 300 acres 
in the year would be in corn of one kind 
oranother. If you work the matter out 
you will see that a variation of 6d. a 
quarter in corn would amount to very 
nearly the whole of the rates. That is a 
change which may take place in Mark 
Lane in any week. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Therefore the relief given by your Bill is 
a relief which may be given by a change 
of 6d. a quarter in corn in any week ; 
and that you call relief for agricultural 
distress ! [Cheers.| Everybody knows 
that within the last 12 months the price 
of wheat has gone up 5s. or 6s. The 
rise of that 5s. would amount to ten 
times the relief given by this Bill, and 
that is what Lord Beaconsfield meant 
when he said that an offer of an adjust- 
ment of this character would be a 
mockery of agricultural distress. [ Cheers. | 
I have given the case of that large farm. 
I will now take a less one, which is also 
referred to in the Report. It is a farm 
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of a more ordinary character, of 260 
acres. If you work that out in the same 
way, you will find that in 1887 the rent 
was £302 and the rates were £30. In 
1894 the rent was £168 and the rates 
were £7 8s. Why, Sir, a change of 6d. 
a quarter in corn would far more than 
pay the whole of the rates on that farm, 
and the relief given by this Bill would 
be £3 14s, [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Itisa 
mockery to say that that would be 
any relief at all. — You say 
that it shows good will. Well, it is a 
very nice thing to have good will, but 
you may depend upon it that is not the 
manner in which it is expected you are 
going to deal with local taxation. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] But there is another 
question, and a great question—the 
question of tithe. I understand why 
the Government dare not touch the 
question of tithe. The question of tithe 
in the districts which are most heavily 
visited by this agricultural depression is 
in many cases double and in many cases 
three and four times as pressing as the 
question of taxation. Why do you not 
touch the tithe? We know very well 
why you do not meddle with that. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!’’] You do not mind 
the least in the world putting this extra 
taxation on the general taxpayer and 
giving no relief to the towns, but when 
it comes to touching the tithe — the 
sacred question of tithe—the Govern- 
ment no more dare deal with the ques- 
tion of tithe than with the question of 
liquor. [Cheers and laughter.| Both 
these questions are what is called among 
the savages taboo. [Laughter.| They 
are sacrosanct, and therefore you lay hold 
of local taxation, and in order to relieve 
your own pockets you diminish the bur- 
den by one half and leave the whole of 
the rest of the burden to be cast on the 
general taxpayer of the country. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] This is a very large 
question, and the taxpayers generally 
and the dwellers in towns, when they 
see that they are to have no relief 
under these proposals, will have some- 
thing to say upon this question. 
(‘‘Hear, hear !’’] I venture to say 
that, of all methods of dealing with agri- 
cutural distress, this plan is the most 
dangerous and at the same time the 
most inefficient. I have no objection to 
giving relief to local taxation pro- 
vided it is distributed fairly in all direc- 
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tions, but this sort of higgledy-piggledy, 
haphazard way of giving relief to agri- 
cultural distress raises a most dangerous 
question of national importance. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] Anyone who has 
read this agricultural Report will have 
seen that this proposal was only brought 
in just at the last moment. I do not 
say that there was not evidence in the 
early part of the Report which might 
have not been brought in in aid of this 
proposal, but I do say that this subject 
never formed the main subject of the 
Inquiry of that Commission—the full 
consideration of that body. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Have you read the 
evidence ? 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Yes; I have 
read the shorthand notes of the evidence 
taken before the Commission. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : The whole of it ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : Yes ; I have 
read every line of it. [Cheers and 
laughter.| The right hon. Gentleman 
must recollect that I have more time at my 
disposal than he has—{‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
and laughter |—and I say most decidedly 
and deliberately that this question has 
not received that examination which it 
imperatively demands at the hands of 
the Commission and of the country. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If you think that 
you are going torush through the House 
of Commons a proposal of this character, 
which involves such immense financial 
and social issues, I think you are very 
much mistaken. [Cheers.| The House 
of Commons would be ill discharging 
its duties towards those whom it re- 
presents if it did not give this question 
the most careful and deliberate consider- 
ation, which it certainly has not received 
at the hands of the Commission. 

‘‘Hear, hear!’’] But we are told 
that the Government will appoint 
another Commission to consider what is 
to be done in the case of the towns. 
Yes, that may be so ; but where is the 
money to come from? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 
You have a surplus to-day, and you are 
disposing of it for the agricultural interest 
alone, and you are going to leave thetowns 
to look out for what they can get in 
the future. You are telling the urban 
population of the country to open their 
mouths and shut their eyes and see what 
the Government may do for them next 
year or the year after. I think that the 
urban population of this country have 
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more sense than to accept such a pro- 
posal as satisfactory. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
In my opinion, this is one of the 
most crude, hasty, and ill - considered 
Measures that I have ever seen placed 
before Parliament. [‘‘ Hear, hear a 
Why was this interim Report hurrie 
on, and why was this plan proposed at 
the last moment? It was in order that, 
without consideration, without examin- 
ation of the whole question in all its 
bearings, the Government might be able 
to appropriate this million and a half of 
money to their friends the agriculturists. 
{‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That is not the 
manner in which this great ques- 
tion of the relief of local taxation 
should be dealt with, and I hope 
that the House of Commons, before it 
passes this proposal, will give this ques- 
tion that full and deliberate considera- 
tion which it deserves. [Cheers. | 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had intended 
simply to answer some inquiries which 
had been made and to make an earnest 
appeal to the House to allow the Debate 
to be closed that night, which he thought 
would be for the convenience of all con- 
cerned ; but the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman compelled him reluctantly to 
He 


occupy a few moments in reply. 
complimented the right hon. Gentleman 
on the extraordinary industry he had 
displayed in reading every line of four 
of the largest volumes of evidence he 
could remember, including, he supposed, 


the appendices. [Zaughter.| He was 
rather surprised, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not seem to have 
profited by this marvellous energy. He 
had heard him deliver the same speech 
at least half-a-dozen times; he had 
delivered the greater part of it imme- 
diately before the General Election, with 
rather unfortunate results. [Zaughter. | 
The Bill had not been sprung upon the 
House, but had been introduced according 
to the ordinary methods. It was the first 
Measure announced in the House of 
Commons after the Navy Bill, and it 
would have been introduced at an earlier 
stage had it not been necessary to wait 
till after the Budget statement had been 
made. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The right 
hon. Gentleman had referred, he thought 
in rather a questionable manner, to the 
Report and Proceedings of the Royal 
Commission, but he had been totally 
misinformed. As regarded the evidence 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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of Sir Alfred Milner, he had already 
explained that it was as: long ago as 
August last that the Commission decided 
to take that evidence. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that they called this 
a settlement of the whole system of local 
taxation ; they had never called it any- 
thing of the kind ; they called it a pro- 
posal to amend the law with regard to 
the rating of agricultural land. The 
suggestion that they ought to have relief 
to arable land, and not to grass, land 
was a most astounding one, for Essex, 
which was the most depressed county in 
England, was over thousands of its acres 
nothing but grass land. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite suggested that they ought 
to rate all the different kinds of land in 
a different manner, and then complained 
of the confusion which was introduced 
by the Bill. [Ministerial laughter. 
In reply to some questions which had 
been put he would say that the relief 
would not extend to sporting rents, to 
woodlands, or to the gardens attached 
to the very small cottages. The Bill 
applied to all rates except those for the 
direct benefit of the land, or where, as 
in the case of a special expenses rate, 
the land was assessed at less than one- 
half already. Then he was asked what 
was to be done for Ireland and Scotland. 
That had been already stated, although 
it did not give satisfaction, and he must 
therefore refer the hon. Member to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The hon. 
Member complained of the introduction 
of a contentious Measure which would 
interfere with the passing of the Irish 
Land Bill. He did not agree with that 
assertion. It was a very short Bill, and 
there was no reason why it should give 
rise to any great delay. [Laughter and 
cheers.| It was urged that as there was 
to be no payment under the Bill before 
March 31, he could not understand the 
necessity for any urgency in the matter. 
There would be a large amount of work 
to be done before March 31 by the Local 
Government Board as to the settling of 
the shares of the grants after the Bill 
became law. That was a reasonable 
reply on the question of urgency. 

Mr. DILLON : Is it proposed to take 
this Bill before the Irish Land Bill ! 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I do not know 
but I hope so with all my _ heart. 
[Laughter.| Then the hon. Member for 
Stockport said that the Bill introduced a 
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new principle. The principle of the Bill 
was as old as the hills, as old at least as 
the time of Elizabeth—to adjust taxation 
to the capacity of those who had to bear 
it. .He was asked for a time limit— 
that he ought to bring up a new clause 
limiting the Bill to two or three years ; 
but that was already provided for by the 
words that the Bill should remain in 
operation until Parliament should deter- 
mine otherwise. | Laughter. It was 
asked how the trader would benefit by 
the Bill, but that had been answered 
already when the extreme importance of 
the home market to the manufacturers of 
this country was pointed out. In a re- 
markable article, published some years 
ago, Sir R. Giffen described the impor- 
tance of the home market to the manu- 
facturer. The home market was des- 
cribed as eight times as important as all 
the foreign markets in the world put 
together. As to the question asked by 
the Member for Leicester, that was 
admirably answered in the speech, which 
he had heard with the greatest possible 
pleasure, by the Member for the Wood- 
bridge Division of Sussex. If the hon. 
Member was unable to understand that 
anything which tended to keep the land 
in cultivation would benefit the labourers 
nothing he could say would enlighten 
the hon. Gentleman. [Laughter.| The 
proposals of the Bill had been denounced 
by the Leader of the Opposition as a 
mockery. He repudiated that descrip- 
tion altogether, but whatever the pro- 
posals might be, they were better than 
the proposals of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for he had never proposed anything 
at all. [Zaughter.] The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Govern- 
ment ought to deal with tithe. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it was not the policy of his 
Party to leave on the land the whole 
burden of the tithe, but to take it away 
from the Church and devote it to some- 
thingelse. [Ministerial cheers. | He had 
given a great deal of the time at his 
disposal to this Bill in the hope that he 
might be able to produce, not a remedy 
for the evils of agriculture, but some- 
thing that would aid a class that were 
gallantly struggling against their diff- 
culties, But what was the position of 
the Opposition? In the last Parliament 
there had been no bounds to their pro- 
fessions of sympathy with the distressed 
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agricultural interest, and they appointed 
a Commission to inquire and recommend 
to them some means for assisting that 
interest. That Commission, after de- 
liberating for a very long time, had 
declared its recommendations ; and to 
these recommendations of their own 
Commission the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition and his 
followers—instead of supporting them, 
as it might very well be expected they 
would do—had declared they would give 
the most uncompromising opposition in 
their power. [Ministerial cheers. 

Mr. C. HARRISON (Plymouth) rose 
to continue the Debate, and was received 
with Ministerial cries of ‘‘ Divide.’’? He 
moved the Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside) seconded the 
Motion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not press his Motion to a Divi- 
sion. Hon. Members would have a full 
opportunity of discussing the single 
principle involved in the Bill on subse- 
quent stages, and he hoped, therefore, 
that no delay would be offered to the 
progress of the present proceedings. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, his hon. 
Friend had moved the Adjournment of 
the Debate because he had not been 
allowed to speak. They were not going 
to allow this Bill to be rushed through. 
[Opposition cheers. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I would venture to 
suggest to hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House that they should 
give a hearing to the hon. Member, in 
which case he will no doubt not press his 
Motion. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. HARRISON, by leave of the 
House, -withdrew his Motion, and 
went on to say that the Bill pro- 

ed to relieve one class — namely, 
the landlords of the rural districts. 
If the Bill had contained any proposal 
by which relief would be given to urban 
ratepayers, then it might have received 
much greater consideration from the 
Opposition. At present it was clear that 
grants were to be made to one class only. 
Two or three Sessions back the President 
of the Local Government Board clearly 
laid it down that rates and taxes in rural 
districts were taken in consideration in 
the fixing of rents, and that Imperial 
grants in relief of local taxation would 
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go into the pockets of rural landlords. 
It was clear that that was so, not only 
in England, but also in Scotland, where 
one-half the rates were payable by land- 
lords. That being so, it was clear that 
any Imperial grant to Scotland must go 
in the proportion of one-half to rural 
landlords. It was the same in Ireland. 
And in England the system of leases had 
practically expired and given place to 
yearly tenancies, under which the rent 
was recast each year, and local rates 
were considered in fixing the rent. 
Therefore, any relief must go, not in 
relief of the tenant, but in augmentation 
of the rent of the landlord. At present 
there was a tendency towards the 
equalisation of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion. They were told the other day that 
the two classes stood in the ratio of 52 
to 48, so that there was still a consider- 
able difference. If, therefore, more money 
were taken from indirect taxation in the 
form of Imperial grants in aid, that 
would intensify the difference, and to 
that extent reverse the policy of the past 
15 years. Then the taxation of the 
towns was largely in excess of that levied 
in the country ; and it was obvious it 
must be so, because expenditure was 
called from aggregations of the people. 
A Return showed that the taxation of 
the towns was nearly double that levied 
on the rural populations. In the towns 
close upon 80 per cent. of the local ex- 
penditure was raised in rates, and 20 per 
cent. was received in contributions from 
the Imperial Exchequer. But it was 
different in the rural districts. In Shrop- 
shire the local taxation was 7} per cent. 
on the rateable value ; in the counties of 
Westmoreland, Berks, Oxford, Glou- 
cester, Hereford and Wilts, it was from 
7 to 10 per cent.; and in these cases 
from 29 to 33 per cent. of the ‘amount 
expended was received in contri- 
butions from the Imperial Exchequer. 
The balance was made up out of the local 
rates, which in towns like Wigan, Not- 
tingham, Hull, Rochdale, Preston, Wol- 
verhampton, ran from 20 to 29 per cent. 
of the rateable value of those towns. 
How was that contributed and divided ? 
It was contributed by Imperial Exche- 
quer grants to the extent of from 14 to 
18 per cent., and the balance running 
from 81 to 84 per cent. was contributed 
by rate. What then was the deduction 
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where the rate ran only from 7 to 10 
per cent. the amount of Imperial contri- 
butions in relief of the rate ran from 29 
to 33. In the towns where the rate was 
20 to 29 per cent. the relief from the Im- 
perial purse was from 14 to 18 per cent. 
The practical result, therefore, was that 
the country areas which were the least 
rated and bore the least burden obtained 
under the present system nearly double 
the amount the towns obtained from the 
contributions of the Imperial Exchequer. 
If this be so the further addition of 
another million would aggravate that 
system and produce the result of still 
giving further relief than the 33 per cent. 
out of the Imperial Exchequer to rural 
districts while the towns would be de- 
prived of the amount they now got, 
and would be reduced in ratio as the 
ratio for the country was increased. This 
was the system which resulted from 
adopting the system of Imperial grants 
in aid, which was a vicious system that 
had been condemned by the best autho- 
rities including the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, both in 1871 and 1888, and 
if in 1888 he was of opinion that grants 
in aid were an improper system, they 
were equally improper now, and ought 
no longer to be applied and certainly 
not increased. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
he wished to call attention to one point 
in the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Stockport pointed out that 
the principle of the Bill was the giving 
of subsidies because rates had increased 
in proportion to the diminution of profits. 
The right hon. Gentleman replied that 
the principle of the Bill was as old as the 
days of Elizabeth, and was this—that 
property should contribute according to 
its ability to bear taxation. But he 
submitted that the question was, what 
was property to contribute to? By this 
Bill the rates on property were made to 
contribute to the assistance of a class 
which was falling into decay. No such 
principle was acknowledged in the time 
of Elizabeth ; she would not have toler- 
ated it for a single moment—[laughter] 
—or any sensible person since. If sub- 
sidies were to be given where profits had 
diminished, where were they to stop? In 
the great towns, as well as in the country 
districts, there were constant fluctuations. 
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everyone who fell into any difficulty ? 
If they adopted that principle, where 
would they stop? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill said he 
pleaded for a deserving class when he 
spoke for the landlords of this country 
He himself would speak for another 
most excellent class of which he had 
had experience for 25 years — the 
class of merchants who had dealt 
with China tea in this country. 
He happened to be a little connected 
with the tea trade and these China tea 
merchants had lost the whole of their 
business, and their trade had been with- 
drawn from them in the most ruthless 
and remorseless way for some years past. 
Were they going to tax every class in 
this country to subsidise these merchants? 
But what was the landlord after all? 
Looked at from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s point of view the landlord was 
only a person who dealt in land. He 
was very sorry the landlord commodity 
had fallen in price, but with his ex- 
perience in commercial circles he could 
say that that was not an uncommon 
complaint at all. The reason he and 
other hon. Members protested against 
this Bill was that if they began to tax 
those people who were engaged in a 
prosperous industry to keep other 
unfortunate people on their feet whose 
industry happened to decay, they would 
assent to a principle as bad as ever 
the House of Commons agreed to. The 
First Lord of the Treasury had appealed 
to them not to unduly prolong the De- 
bate. He did not mean to do so, but 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
some feeling for the state of mind the 
Bill produced on that side of the House. 
He found the next matter on the Orders 
of the Day was a question connected 
with advances for telegraphs, and the 
subsequent one the Military Manceuvres 
Bill. In the state they had been thrown 
into by the present Bill, based upon such 
inequitable principles, he said it was 
perfectly impossible for them to give 
any coherent consideration to these im- 
portant subjects. The plea that had 
been made on behalf of the towns 
should receive more attention than it 
had done. He believed the boroughs 
gave their support to the Tory Party at 
the last Election, but with the exception 
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of the hon. Member for Stockport, they 
had heard very little from the repre- 
sentatives of boroughs in that House. 
He hoped the protest made by the hon. 
Member for Stockport would be imitated 
by other hon. Gentlemen. The Govern- 
ment might make up their minds that 
the principles upon which the Bill was 
based would be examined with the great- 
est care, the matter being one that could 
not be dealt with without the very 
greatest consideration from the House. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Chaplin, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Walter Long, and 
Mr. T. W. Russell ; presented accord- 
ingly, and read 1°; to be read 2° upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 185.] 


*Sir H. FOWLER asked whether the 
Second Reading of the Bill was to be 
taken before or after the Second Reading 
of the Education Bill. He thought they 
were entitled to have some little idea as 
to the order in which these great Govern- 
ment Bills might be taken. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, he should propose to take 
it on Monday next. He imagined that 
that would be convenient to hon. Mem- 
bers. In that case it would come before 
the Education Bill. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) asked whether the First Lord 
of the Treasury would promise not to 
take the Second Reading of the Agri- 
cultural Rating Bill until they had had 
introduced and circulated the Bills re- 
lating to Ireland and Scotland on the 
same subject. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rHe TREA- 
SURY said, the principle of rating in 
Ireland and Scotland and the general 
conditions of agriculture in those two 
countries were different from those in 
England, and it would be impossible to 
have one scheme dealing with all three 
countries in precisely the same way. 
They must treat the cases separately, 
though each country would receive the 
recognised share of the Imperial grant. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN asked 
whether this Bill was to be introduced 
to the postponement of the Irish Land 
Bill, which was down for the same day. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that this was, he thought, 
the first Bill mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech, and it was only deferred until 
that evening on account of the necessity 
of bringing in the Budget first, It had 
always been understood from the very 
beginning of the Session that this Bill 
and the Education Bill stood before the 
Irish Land Bill, but he saw no reason 
why all three Measures should not 
become law in the present Session. 


[ Cheers. | 


Ways and 


TELEGRAPHS ADVANCES. 


Committee thereupon deferred 
Thursday. 


till 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILU. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow at 
Two of the clock. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To-mor- 
row at Two of the clock. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To-mor- 
row at Two of the clock. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
{Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. | 


Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) moved to 
report Progress. 

*THoe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That Motion cannot be put, because this 
Bill is specially exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Twelve o’clock Rule. [ Cheers. ] 

Dr. TANNER said that in that case 
he should ask for an explanation of the 
purposes for which the money was de- 
manded. [‘ Order, order !” and laughter. 
He required to know why the deman 
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for the money involved im the Bill was 
made, and if an explanation was given 
it might save the trouble of a Division, 
[ Laughter. | 


Bill reported without amendment ; to 
be read the Third time to-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


WAYS AND MEANS (167TH APRIL). 
Resolutions reported. 


TEA. 


1. ‘* That the Duty of Customs now payable 
on Tea shall continue to be charged, levied, and 
paid on and after the first day of August, One 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, until the 
first day of August, One thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven, on the importation 
thereof into Great Britain or Ireland (that is to 
say) :— 

Tea 


the pound ... Four Pence.” 


CUSTOMS DUTY ON BEER. 


2. “That in addition to the Duties of Cus- 
toms payable on and after the first day of July 
One thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, 
on Beer imported into Great Britain or Ireland, 
there shall be charged, levied, and paid on and 
after that day the Duties following (that is to 
say) -— 

In the case of Beer called or similar to Mum, 
Spruce, Black Beer, or Berlin White Beer— 


For every thirty-six gallons 
where the worts thereof 
are or were before fer- 
mentation of a specific 
gravity— 

Not exceeding one thou- 
sand two hundred and 
— degrees, a duty 
0 iu ne ae 


Exceeding one thousand 
two hundred and 
fifteen degrees, a duty 

mo es a bf 


In the case of every descrip- 
tion of Beer other than that 
above specified— 
For every thirty-six 
gallons where the worts 
thereof were before fer- 
mentation of a specific 
gravity of one thou- 
sand and fifty-five 
degrees, a duty of ... 0 0 6 


and so in proportion for any difference in 
gravity.” 


EXCISE DUTY ON BEER, 


3. “That in addition to the Duty of Excise 
payable onand after the first day of July, One 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, in 
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respect of Beer brewed in the United King- 
dom, there shall be charged, levied, and paid on 
and after that day :— 

For every thirty-six gallons of worts of a 
specific gravity of one thousand and fifty-five 
degrees, the duty of sixpence; and so in pro- 
portion for any difference in quantity or 
gravity.’” 

Resolutions agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. James William Lowther, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Hanbury. 


SUPPLY (17Tu APRIL). 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


Crass II. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £2,771, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1897, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” 


{20 Aprit 1896} 





Mr. DILLON | said, 


considerable | 
Debate took place on this Vote in Com-| 
mittee, and therefore he desired now to | 


call attention to two points only. He) 
wished to know whether the Government | 
could give them any undertaking that | 
they would introduce a Measure to| 
remove the religious disability which | 
attached to the office of Lord Lieutenant | 
of Ireland. It was an insult to a| 
country like Ireland that the Lord | 
Lieutenant should be obliged to be a} 
member of a particular religious persua- | 
sion, a persuasion which was not that 
of the vast majority of the Irish people. | 
Why a Catholic was allowed to represent | 
Her Majesty in India and in other parts | 
of the world and not in Ireland he could | 
not understand. It was an intolerable | 
state of things. From a Nationalist | 
point of view he did not care whether | 
the Government sent a Catholic or| 
Protestant to be Lord Lieutenant of | 
Ireland, but from a Unionist point of | 
view he thought no opportunity of 
amending the law ought to be lost. 


A| 
second point he wished to raise had | 
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reference to the salary of the Lord 
Lieutenant’ being placed on the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

*Mr, SPEAKER: There is no Vote 
for the salary of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and therefore the hon. Gentleman will 
not be in order in discussing that point. 

Mr. DILLON said he might be per- 
mitted to express the hope that,especially 
as the salary of the Lord Lieutenant was 
withdrawn from the consideration of the 
House, that gentleman might not in 
future be a party hack. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. GERALD BALrFour, 
Leeds, Central) thought it would be 
quite apparent to the House why he 
did not reply on Friday to the two 
points mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber. He would not have been in 
Order in referring to the salary 
of the Lord Lieutenant or as to the 
law requiring the Lord Lieutenant to be 
a member of the Protestant religion. The 
Vote taken on Friday had reference to 
the chaplains of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and the larger question as to whether 
the Lord Lieutenant ought not to be 
eligible among Catholics as well as 
Protestants did not arise under the 
Vote. 


Resolution agreed to. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,181, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests for 
Treland.”’ 


3. “ That a sum, not exceeding £113,458, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Local Government Board in 
Ireland, including certain Grants in Aid of Local 
Taxation.”’ 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £3,566, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Public Record Office in Ireland, 
and of the Keeper of State Papers in Dublin.” 


5. “That a sum, not exceeding £10,280, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
Expenses in the Department of the Registrar 
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General of Births, etc., and the Expenses of 
Collecting Agricultural and other Statistics in 
Ireland.” 


6. “That a sum, not exceeding £6,316, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the General Valuation and 
Boundary Survey of Ireland.” 


Distress from Want 


Resolutions agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow at Two of the clock. 


To- 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow at 
Two of the clock. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


DURATION OF SPEECHES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
Sth May. 





MINES (STANNARY COURT) 
(ARBITRATION) BILL. | 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


OCCUPYING TENANTS’ 

ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 

21st May. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

LL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee [18th 
March] further adjourned till To-morrow. 


(MARKS) 


FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To 
morrow. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
4th May. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
ay. 

CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
4th May. 


HOUSES IN TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
4th May. 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 6th May. 


AMEND- 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) (No. 2) 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
17th June. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
LL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
deferred till To- 


Second 
morrow. 


Reading 


DISTRESS FROM WANT OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Ordered, that Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan) be discharged from the Select 
Committee on Distress from Want of 
Employ ment. 


Ordered, That Mr. Holborn be added 
to the Committee.—(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 21st April 1896. 


The House re-assembled after the 
Easter Holidays. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (DETERMINA- 
TION OF DIFFERENCES) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 14, 
and to be printed.—[No. 54.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 14, 
and to be printed.—{ No. 55.] 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 

A Message ordered to be sent to the 
House of Commons to propose that a 
Joint Committee do meet in Committee 
Room A on Wednesday the 29th 
instant, at Twelve o’clock. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES 
(CONSOLIDATION) BILL [i.1.] 

A Bill to consolidate enactments re- 
lating to the administration of the 
estates of deceased persons—Was pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor ; read 14, 
and to be printed.—[ No. 53.] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 


Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- | 


ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a Quarter past Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 21st April 1896. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW. 


Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tonbridge) moved that the Grand 
Committee on Law have leave to sit this 
afternoon, notwithstanding the sittings 
of the House. 


Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) opposed the Motion on behalf of 
himself and other members of the Com- 
mittee, who had, he said, intimated to 
him that it would be inconvenient to sit 
again without notice. The Committee, 
which had just adjourned for lunch, 
were not consulted about the present 
Motion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will understand that I only put such a 
Motion when made either by the Chair- 
man of the Committee in person or by 
someone who makes the Motion at the 
request of the Chairman, as was, I 
understood, done in this case. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 6a aid, 
he made the Motion at the request of 
the Chairman. 


Mr. H. 8. FOSTER said, that did not 
remove his objection. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) supported the objection of 
the hon. Member. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 94 ; Noes, 
75.—(Division List, No. 104. 


Leave was accordingly granted. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 
(EXPENSES). 


Return [presented 20th April] to be 
printed.—{ No. 145.] 
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FOREIGN GOODS (PREVENTION OF 
FRAUD) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
_ March] further adjourned from 
o-morrow till Wednesday, 29th April. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


Mr. Herpert Roperts (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): To call attention to the 
question of Railway Rates ; and to move 
a Resolution. [Tuesday 19th May.]| 


IRELAND (DEPOPULATION). 


Mr. T. Loven (Islington, W.): That 
the continued depopulation of Ireland 
points to the existence of economic 
causes capable of removal by improved 
financial arrangements, and, in the 


opinion of this House, calls for im- 
mediate consideration at the hands of 
[Tuesday 19th May.]| 


the Legislature. 


QUESTIONS. 


UFFINGTON STATION (GREAT 
WESTERN RAILWAY). 

Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abing- 
don): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade what steps, if any, have 
been taken to remedy the danger to the 
public reported by Major Yorke, R.E., 
to exist at Uffington Station on the 
Great Western Railway, in his report to 
the Board of Trade, dated 11th August, 
1894; whether he will state by whose 
authority the two sidings, required by 
Captain Rich to be removed from across 
the high road at that station as a con- 
dition of obtaining the sanction of the 
Board of Trade to the opening of the 
Faringdon Branch, have been since re- 
placed across the highway, and another 
siding added to them ; and the high road 
at this crossing rendered not only dan- 
gerous but impassable for long intervals 
by shunting operations upon such sidings ; 
and whether it has been brought to the 
knowledge of the Department that 
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persons are daily compelled to make a 
detour of about two miles to avoid the 
danger and delays of the crossing at 
Uffington Station ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcnte, Croy- 
don): The Board of Trade are informed 
that a footbridge has been erected at the 
station, and fencing put up between the 
space occupied by milk carts and the 
main line, so as to give protection when 
the carts are being unloaded. With 
regard to the two sidings referred to, the 
company state that at the time the Far- 
ingdon Railway was inspected it was the 
property of an independent company, 
and the line did not come into their 
possession until July, 1886. The sidings 
were put in again at some date or other 
without notice of the previous objection. 
The Company have fully considered the 
question of the constructior. of a bridge, 
but find that it is estimated to cost 
£10,000. They are unwilling to incur 
this large expense at a station where the 
total number of persons booking only 
average 25 per day, and are urging the 
Board of Trade to endeavour to make an 
arrangement by which a portion of the 
cost shall be borne by the local 
authorities. The Department have no 
knowledge of the number of persons 
making the détour in order to avoid the 
crossing. The district is said to be 
somewhat sparsely populated, and, as I 
have said, the bookings only average 25 
a day. 


MILITARY TEMPORARY RANK 
(INDIA). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India, why a step of temporary 
rank has not been given to Majors and 
Captains holding the appointments of 
Commandant and second in command of 
regiments under the Government of 
India, the same as was given in the 
London Gazette of the 5th November 
1895 to officers holding similar appoint- 
ments in regiments under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India; and, what 
orders have been issued in India on the 
subject ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): A few applications have 
recently been received for the grant of 
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temporary rank to officers of the Hydera- 
bad contingent, but for no others. I 
will communicate with the Government 
of India on the subject. 


CARLOW GRAND JURY. 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
he is aware that the High Sheriff for the 
county of Carlow called Lieut.-Col. 
John James Hardy Eustace, J.P., to 
serve on the Grand Jury of the county 
of Carlow at the last Assizes, and he 
was sworn in to act as such, when he had 
aclaim for compensation for malicious 
injury coming on for the decision of the 
jury, of which he himself was sworn ina 
member; if he will take steps in the 
future to guard against the repetition of 
such an irregularity ; and, whether he 
will see that in the future, if such 
irregularities should again occur, some 
official of the Government will bring it 
to the notice of the Judge of Assize, and 
not place such a responsibility on the 
shoulders of a private individual ? 

Mr. ENGLEDOW further asked the 
Chief Secretary (1) whether he is aware 
that Lieutenant- Colonel John James 
Hardy Eustace, J.P., of Castlemore, 
county Carlow, was sworn ina member of 
the Grand Jury for that county at the last 
Assizes ; that he acted on the jury when 
a claim of his for compensation for 
malicious injury was being considered, 
and that he only left the table at which 
the Grand Jury were deliberating when 
he was told that exception was going to 
be taken to his action; that, nothwith- 
standing the fact that the foreman gave 
an undertaking that Lieutenant-Colonel 
John James Hardy Eustace, J.P., would 
not participate in the consideration of 
his own claim for compensation, that 
gentleman did not withdraw from the 
Grand Jury room, but only retired to a 
seat about one yard behind that he had 
just left, and still continued to converse 
with members of the Grand Jury ; and 
that when the amount of compensation 
claimed by Lieutenant-Colonel John 
James Hardy Eustace, J.P., had been 
granted, that gentleman went to the 
map hanging in the Grand Jury room 
with other members of the Grand Jury, 
When the area over which the compensa- 
tion was to be levied was being fixed ; 
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and, (2) whether His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant has yet come to a con- 
clusion whether the time has yet arrived 
when it would be necessary, just, and 
right to amend the Grand Jury Laws of 
Ireland? ~ 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba.rour, 
Leeds, Central) : It was open to the hon. 
Member, who, I believe, was also a 
member of the same Grand Jury, and 
present at the hearing of the case, if he 
thought he had any cause of complaint, 
to have brought the matter under the 
notice of the Judge of Assize, but the 
Crown exercise no control or jurisdiction 
over the appointment and proceedings of 
Grand Juries, and have no means of 
taking any action as suggested. As 
to the second paragraph of the second 
Question, I must repeat what I have 
already stated, that is not the intention 
of the Government during the present 
Session to amend the Grand Jury Laws 
in Ireland. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether his attention has 
been drawn to the statement in the Local 
Government Board Auditor’s Report on 
the accounts of the Carlow Grand Jury, 
with reference to the accounts of the 
collector for the barony of Forth, that I 
have now directed him to lodge forth- 
with the sum of £40 10s. 1ld., which he 
took credit for erroneously, and the fur- 
ther sum of £61 7s. 7d., which he sets 
down in his statement of account as dis- 
crepancy; (2) whether there was any 
Resolution passed on this subject by the 
Grand Jury at the late assizes ; and, if 
so, will he read it to the House; and 
whether any Resolution was adopted by 
the Grand Jury directing their solicitor 
to take the necessary steps to collect the 
sum of £51 17s. 7d., due by a former 
collector ; and, if so, will he read a copy 
of it; (3) will he explain who was to 
blame for the non-fulfilment of the order 
(as set out in the Auditor’s Report) that 
a claim should be made on the sureties 
of the late collector for £51 17s. 7d.; 
and (4) if he will ascertain from the 
Auditor the date when this deficiency 
took place, how it arose, and what action 
has since been taken by the Grand Jury, 
as shown by the records in that Office? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
seen the Report of the Auditor to which 
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reference is made. The Grand Jury 

propose to carry out his suggestions re. 

specting the arrears of county cess out-| 
standing, and have passed Resolutions | 
relative to the matters mentioned in the 
second paragraph. Copies of these Reso- 
lutions will be forwarded to thehon. Mem- 
ber if he desires to have them. I have 
no information to enable me to reply to 
the third paragraph. The Auditor states 
it would not be possible to ascertain the 
date of the deficiency (which was not de- 
tected for some time after the appoint- 
ment of the present collector), because of 
the great difficulty of collecting the 
county cess, owing to the opposition to 
payment of the railway guarantee for the 
Tullow extension line. The Grand Jury 
passed a Resolution directing their Solici- 
tor to take the necessary steps for the 
recovery of the sum mentioned in the 
third paragraph. 


Tuberculosis (Royal 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has re- 
ceived a copy of Resolutions, adopted at 
a meeting of the Oldcastle Board of 
Guardians on 6th April, unanimously 
calling for such an extension of the 
powers and functions of the Congested 
Districts Board as will permit that 
Board to purchase estates, consisting of 
large grass farms which could be easily 
subdivided into small holdings and on 
which tenants, whose sons and daughters 
are now compelled to emigrate to 
America, could be planted, and so re- 
lieve the poverty-stricken congested 
areas as well as the small towns of 
Ireland ; and whether such powers and 
functions can be conferred without any 
further legislation ; and, if so, will he 
inquire of the Congested Districts Board 
whether such a scheme could be advan- 
tageously undertaken ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received a copy of the Resolution re- 
ferred to. The Congested Districts 
Board possess power to buy land and 
settle thereon persons resident in con- 
gested districts, but the Board have no 
power to improve the condition of the 
population outside a congested district, 
and no part of the Oldcastle Union is in 
the neighbourhood of such a district. 


Mr. Gerald Balfow: 
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The Land Bill contains a provision for 
increasing the means at the disposal of 
the Congested Districts Board for the 
purchase of lands and their resale to 
tenants, and for purposes of migration. 


Commission ). 


LONGFORD UNION (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if he is aware that William 
M‘Donnell, a labourer living in the 
electoral division of Caldra, in the 
Union of Longford, put seven repre- 
sentations under the Labourers’ Act 
before the Longford Board of Guardians, 
the last being signed by 12 labourers 
and lodged in December 1893, but that 
no cottage has since been erected for 
this man, who has a large family, and 
is compelled to live in a most insani- 
tary house, and that, in consequence of 
a change of ownership, his house and 
that of some other labourers on the 
Douglasestateisabout being pulled down ; 
and, under such circumstances, will he 
direct the Local Government Board to 
order their Inspector to consider this 
man’s representation ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Local Government Board have been 
informed by the Clerk of the Lougford 
Union that there is no truth in the 
statement that M’Donnell’s house is to 
be pulled down, and the Guardians are 
of the opinion that the house now 
inhabited by him is a substantial house, 
in good repair, and that, therefore, 
another house could not be built for 
him. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. F. CAWLEY (Lancashire, 
Prestwich) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, 
whether, in view of the fact brought 
to light by the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis that so many cows suffering 
from tuberculosis are giving milk which 
is supplied to consumers, and that. the 
milk from these cows is dangerous to the 
health of human beings, he is prepared 
to institute some system by which all 
cows whose milk is sold for public 
consumption shall be placed under com- 
pulsory inspection ? 
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THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Henry Cxapuin, Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): While the Report of the Com- 
mission of 1895, has dealt fully with the 
scientific aspects of the matter referred 
to in the Question, no Report has been 
made upon the administrative procedures 
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place in the Library a facsimile of the 
map referred to in Clause 1 of the 
Durand Agreement as being attached to 
that Agreement, and also a facsimile of 
the detailed map referred to in Clause 3 ; 
(2) whether he will lay upon the Table a 
copy of any document which sets aside 
the provisions of Clause 3, and transfers 


necessary to give effect to the conclusions | the Arnawai or Bashgal Valley from the 
of the Commission. The Government} British to the Ameer’s sphere of influ- 
have assented to the proposal that aj ence; (3) whether he will state approxi- 
Royal Commission should, therefore, be| mately the length and breadth of the 
appointed to consider and further report | Arnawai or Bashgal Valley ; and in 
upon these matters. Legislation would | what other respects, if any, the Durand 
be necessary to enable me to order the| Agreement has been modified ; and, (4)’ 
compulsory inspection of all cows whose | whether he will recommend the Govern- 
milk is sold for public consumption, | ment of India to depute Colonel Holdich, 

and I think it should be postponed | the Boundary Commissioner, or other 
pending the Inquiry which has been! suitable officer, to superintend the re- 

determined on. In the meantime, I| moval of those Kafirs who are being ex- 
may remind the right hon. Member | patriated, and secure for them humane 
that it is to be gathered from the! treatment ? 

Report that by a simple process—{| *Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
namely, by boiling the milk—immunity | maps referred to in the first Question of 








can be inneeed to "the consumer. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- | 


shire, W.) asked whether it was not the 
fact that tuberculosis could not be spread | 
from milk unless there was some disease 
of the udder of the cow; whether 
inspection could not be made both easy 
and effective ; and whether during the 


time the new Commission was reporting | 


many lives might not be lost ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member should give notice of that 
Question. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he had stated 
that legislation would be necessary to 
give him the power of compulsory 
inspection. He had no doubt that 
there was a great deal in what the hon. 
Member said, but he could not take 
action without legislation ; and in view 
of the business before the House it 
would be impossible this Session. 


KAFIRISTAN. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether he will 
at once lay before Parliament the revised 
Agreement with the Ameer of Afghan- 


istan by which the Bashgal Valley was | 


given to the Ameer ? 

Sr WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, (1) whether he will 


| the hon. Baronet the Member for Banff- 
shire are inconvenient in size, and I have 
| no spare copies ; but I will have the line 
traced upon another map and place it in 
the Library. I have here a copy of the 
Agreement, dated April 9th, 1895, as 
signed by the Commissioners and sub- 
| sequently ratified by the Ameer, which I 
will lay upon the Table. I cannot give 
the information asked for in the third 
Question at the present stage of negotia- 
tions. In answer to the fourth Question, 
I can only refer the hon. Baronet to the 
reply given by me on the 23rd March 
last to the hon. Member for Darlington. 

Sr W. WEDDERBURN: Is not 
the valley a large one, and estimated to 
contain a population of about 49,000 
inhabitants ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I donot know 
the dimensions of the valley, but the 
total population of Kafiristan at the ex- 
treme estimate is 90,000, and the Bash- 
gal Valley occupies quite a small portion 
of the country. 


VACCINATION (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. J. COMPTON RICKETT (Scar- 
borough) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 


| he can state when the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination will report ; and, in the 
event of further delay, if he can give any 
advice to Boards of Guardians who are 
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not enforcing the Act pending the Report 
of the Royal Commission ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN » As to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination, I 
can only remind the hon. Member of the 
replies which I have given to similar 
questions previously. I have availed my- 
self, and shall continue to do so, of every 
opportunity presenting itself to inform 
Boards of Guardians that they have no 
legal right whatever to suspend action 
for the enforcement of the law as to vac- 
cination, pending the issue of the Report 
of the Royal Commission. 


FISHERIES REGULATION ACT, 1888. 
Mr. W. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Has- 
tings): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether the Government 
will consider the desirability of amending 
the Fisheries Regulation Act, 1888, with 
the object of defraying the expenses in- 
curred by the Committees appointed 
under that Act out of Imperial funds, 
instead of, as is now the case, out of the 
funds of the boroughs and counties on 
the sea coast ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or true EX- 
’CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 


Bristol, W.): These expenses were im- 
posed by the Act upon the local authori- 
ties without any objection at the time, 
and I see no reason for altering the law. 


ELECTRICAL STANDARDS. 

CoLtoneL MELLOR (Lancashire, Rad- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, whether the Board could 
offer the same facilities for testing and 
checking electrical standards as is given 
by the German Government with so 
much advantage to the German manu- 
facturers of electrical apparatus ! 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
have caused new denominations of 
standards for the measurement of elec- 
tricity to be made and verified, and they 
now have under consideration the best 
method of affording facilities to manu- 
facturers and others for comparing their 
instruments with these standards. 


MILITARY PAUPERS. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether the Return 


Mr. J. Compton Rickett. 
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which he proposes to lay upon the Table 
of the House of soldiers. at present 
chargeable on the Poor Rates of unions 
of Great Britain and Ireland will include 
those in receipt of outdoor relief? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The Return, which 
is in course of preparation, was intended 
to comprise only soldiers who are actually 
inmates of workhouses ; but I will en- 
deavour to arrange that the numbers in 
receipt of outdoor relief shall also be 
given. 


RAILWAY TARIFFS (IRELAND). 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
he is aware of the fact that the average 
railway tariffs for goods and passengers 
in Ireland are almost the highest in 
existence, and cause great dissatisfaction 
to the Irish commercial, agricultural, and 
travelling public; and, (2) whether the 
Government will appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to examine into and report upon 
the feasibility and necessity of the State 
acquiring the Irish railways ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not aware that the average railway tariffs 
in Ireland are the highest in existence, 
but I am well aware that in Ireland, as 
in England, frequent complaints are 
heard in the matter from the commercial, 
agricultural, and travelling public. The 
second paragraph of the Question opens 
up a very large question, which, I believe, 
has been inquired into by more than one 
Royal Commission. I am not prepared 
at present to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to examine 
into and report upon the feasibility and 
necessity of the acquisition of Irish 
railways by the State. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (IRELAND). 


Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether the Government intend 
this Session to take the necessary steps 
for the establishment of a Board of Agri- 
culture in Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I replied 
to a precisely similar inquiry to this 
subject on Friday last. 
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PUBLIC VACCINATORS. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, what is the actual amount of the 
bonuses paid to public vaccinators on 
inspection of their work during the year | 
1894, the amount in question being stated 
on page 154 of the last Report of the) 
Board as £14,286 &s., and on page 448 | 
as £12,171 9s. ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The sum paid to| 


public vaccinators in the year 1894 was | 
£12,171, as stated in the table siete 
detailed particulars of the payments. I} 
regret that there was an inaccuracy in| 
the total of that table as given on page 
154 of the Report. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (COUNTY 
DONEGAL). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR( Donegal, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he 
can state what progress has been made 
in each of the electoral divisions of the 
Stranorlar and Strabane Unions, within 
the county of Donegal, in the erection of 
thelabourers’ cottages already sanctioned ; 
and, what is the cause of the delay which 
has taken place ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A Pro- 
visional Order of the Local Government 
Board, authorising the erection of three 
cottages in the Convoy electoral division 
of the Stranorlar Union, was confirmed 
by the Privy Council in January last. 
Arbitration proceedings are now pending, 
and until the arbitrator makes his award 
possession of the lands cannot be taken. 
In the Strabane Union the erection of 
20 cottages has been authorised by two 
Provisional Orders in the electoral divi- 
sions of Urney East, Urney West, 
Feddyglass, and Cloghard. One of these 
Orders is not yet absolute, so that no 
steps can at present be taken to build 
the cottages authorised by it, and as 
regards the other Order, it appears that 
the title of the persons interested in the 
lands is now being investigated with a 
view to the payment of compensation and 
the acceptance of tenders for the erection 
of the cottages. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: What 
period has elapsed since the confirmation 
of the Order to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has referred 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not able to inform the hon. Member as 
to the period that has elapsed. I shall 


be obliged to make further inquiry to 
satisfy him on that point. 


MILITARY REINFORCEMENTS FOR 
THE CAPE. 

Masor JAMESON (Clare, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies—(1) whether he requested the 
High Commissioner at the Cape of Good 
Hope to inform the President of the 
Transvaal that the Imperial Government 
had decided to send out reinforcements 
to the Cape ; and (2), if such is the case, 
will he state what precedent there is for 
the Imperial Government informing a 
Foreign Power of their intentions ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The answer to the 
first Question is in the affirmative. I 
believe there are precedents, but I have 
not had time to verify them. There 
have been of late so many instances in 
which even official statements have been 
magnified or distorted in South Africa, 
that Her Majesty’s Government thought 
it expedient, in order to prevent mis- 
apprehension, to publish at Cape Town 
the exact nature of the movement which 
they had decided to carry out, and at 
the same time to inform the President of 
the South African Republic of their in- 
tentions. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


*Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Shettield, Ecclesall) : Have the Boer 
Government informed Her Majesty’s 
Government of the massing of a con- 
siderable Boer force near Mafeking ; 
and, if so, have they given any explana- 
tion with regard to it ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! That 
does not arise out of this Question. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
understood the hon. Member to ask 
whether Her Majesty’s Government—— 
[* Order, order ! ”] 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Clare asked the Question on the 
Paper. The Question of the hon. Member 
does not arise out of the Question on 
the Paper. : 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT : 
Very well, Sir, I will give notice for to- 
morrow. 
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Licensing Laws 


MATABELELAND. 

Masor JAMESON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, if 
he is able to inform the House who 
supplied the Matabele with ammunition 
and rifles ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have to 
refer the hon. and gallant Member to 
the answer which I gave to a similar 
Question asked by the senior Member for 
Northampton on the 17th instant. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC (IMPOR- 
TATION OF ARMS). 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether his attention has been 
called to the reports that a large quantity 
of cannon, Maxims, and ammunition 
are being imported into the Trans- 
vaal, and that many foreign mercenaries 
also are being imported; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
asked for an explanation from the Boer 
Government of these warlike prepara- 
tions ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My 
attention has been called to the importa- 
tion of munitions cf war into the South 
African Republic ; but I should not be 
justified in interfering unless I had 
evidence to show that these preparations 
were intended for other than defensive 
purposes. The Consul-General of the 
South African Republic has assured me 
most positively that his Government 
is not introducing foreign mercenaries ; 
but many of the emigrants to the Trans- 
vaal from foreign countries are no doubt 
persons who, under a conscription, have 
had a military training. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had received any report from Her 
Majesty’s Agent in Pretoria upon the 
importation of arms and munitions of 
war by the Boer Government, and 
whether he would inquire of Her Majesty’s 
Agent in Pretoria as to the number 
of foreign immigrants having a military 
training who had entered the Transvaal 
in the last three months ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : We have 
made all possible inquiries into both 
these matters, and I believe we possess 
all the information that is to be obtained 
with respect to them. 
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Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had received any fresh infor- 
mation from President Kruger with 
respect to the invitation which had been 
sent to him ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No, Sir. 


LICENSING LAWS 
COMMISSION). 
Me. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the First Lord of 


(ROYAL 


‘the Treasury, whether, having regard to 
the dissatisfaction which exists as to the 


Irish representation on the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Licensing Laws in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to the fact that 
no demand for such Inquiry has been 
made by any Irish body, licensed or tem- 
perance, he will, before giving the terms 
of the reference, dismiss from the scope 
of the Inquiry the Irish Licensed Trade? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, — 
E.) : The names were anncunced in the 
House on Tuesday, March 31, and have 
been approved by Her Majesty. I am 
sure that the hon. Member does not wish 
me to repeat them ? 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, §.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the desirableness of having on the Royal 
Commission some gentlemen from Ireland 
who are familiar with the work of the 
retail trade ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The hon. Member is aware that 
the Commission consists only of 24 
persons. I know that there has been a 
certain desire that more representation 
of Ireland should be on it. Almost every 
other interest desires to have representa- 
tion, and if all the wishes were fulfilled 
evidently the Commission would reach a 
size which would make it perfectly un- 
workable. I am afraid it would not be 
possible to make any alteration now. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: Could 
not the right hon. Gentleman make an 
addition when the Commission deals 
with the Irish part of the Question, so 
that the trade might have a representa 
tion ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : It is not for me to say how the 
Commission will conduct their business, 
but I imagine they will take evidence, 
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and in respect of the Irish branch of the 
Question I cannot doubt that they will 
endeavour to obtain the fullest informa- 
tion. 


In answer to Mr. McCarran, 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said: It would not be in our power 
to give directions to the Commission ; 
but, of course, it is open to any hon. 
Gentleman to make private representa- 
tions to the Commission, and if those 
representations are reasonable they will 
receive consideration, I have no doubt. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether, before he takes 
the Second Reading of the Agricultural 
Land Rating Bill, the Government will 
introduce and circulate the correspond- 
ing Measures for Scotland and Ireland, 
in order that the House may be made 
acquainted with the entire proposals of 
the Government on the subject. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Government, of course, are 
anxious to forward as soon as they can 
the Measures for Scotland and Ireland, 
corresponding to the Agricultural Land 
Rating Bill, but the hon. Member is well 
aware that there are other large and 
important Government Measures under 
consideration, and in those circumstances 
I cannot name a day for the introduc- 
tion of the Bills referred to by the hon. 
Member. 


CHRIST CHURCH SCHOOLS (BELFAST.) 

Mr. CAREW : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury (1) whether his atten- 
tion has been called to an appeal circu- 
lated by the Rev. Dr. Kane in connec- 
tion with the opening of the Christ 
Church Schools, Belfast, in which he 
calls for support in commemoration of 
the struggle for the Constitution by 
the men of the eighties against the 
forces of sedition and anarchy ; and, (2) 
whether the school in qitestion receives 
any support from public money ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has been called to the appeal 
referred to in the first paragraph, and I 
understand that the schools in question 
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are National Schools. The matter, I 
believe, is now under the consideration 
of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that Her Majesty the Queen 
had given her consent to the proposal that 
the building should be called the Queen 
Victoria Schools and Lecture Hall ? 

*Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that Dr. 
Kane made use of Her Majesty’s name 
in a very inflammatory advertisement, 
and whether it was with Her Majesty’s 
knowledge and consent her name was 
so used to stir up angry feelings amongst 
Her Majesty’s Irish subjects ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I believe 
it is a fact that these schools have been 
called after Her Majesty. 


Resolutions. 


BUDGET RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington. W.) asked 
whether the discussion on the Budget 
Resolutions on Thursday would be of a 
general character ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The Budget Resolutions are to 
be the first Order on Thursday, and on 
the third Resolution it will be possible to 
raise a general discussion. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked whether it 
would not be more convenient to have a 
discussion on the Second Reading of the 
Budget Bill than on the Resolutions. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It would, no doubt, be more 
convenient to do that, but it is competent 
to hon. Members to raise the discussion 
on the third Resolution. 

Mr. LOUGH observed that there was 
an understanding that there should be a 
general discussion on Thursday. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I have been in communi- 
cation with the Leader of the Opposition 
upon this subject, and what my right 
hon. Friend has said meets with his 
approval. The first Resolution is a small 
one relating to stamps, and the second 
relates to the Income Tax. The third 
Resolution is ofa general character relating 
to possible amendments of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue law, and on that 
there can be a general discussion. 
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CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES has been laid before it, presents an Address to 

(SCOTLAND). Her Majesty against the draft, no further pro- 

. = ceedings shall be taken thereon, but without 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy prejudice to the making of any new draft 
Burghs) asked whether the Vote for the | Order. 

salary of the Secretary for Scotland would} (4) t¢ no such petition is presented, or 

be brought on first on Friday. having been presented is withdrawn, before the 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | expiration of the thirty days first aforesaid, or 

SURY: We shall begin with Class 2, if on the draft of the Order being laid before 


i a a Parliament no Address adverse thereto is pre- 
taking the Votes in their order. sented, Her Majesty in Council may make The 
rder. 


RELEASE OF CONVICT JAMES MOREY. Amendment proposed, to leave out the 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.):| words from the word “and” in sub- 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | section (3) to the end of the sub-section, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the | and to insert, instead thereof, the words— 
convict James Morey has been released 
on account of ill health ? “No such order shall be made until a Resolution 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, of each House of Parliament has been passed 
Sir, the order has been signed for the lar [Oe ee 
release of the convict James Morey, and I 


expect that in all probability it has been} Question proposed, 





acted on. 

“That the words from the word ‘ and’ to the 
al end of Sub-section (3) stand part of the Clause.” 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. Debate resumed. 
ins Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) argued that if an Amendment 
‘ . eis aad |of this kind were not agreed to it would 
MILITARY MANGEUVEES BILL. | be next to impossible for Members of 
Considered in Committee— | Parliament to express adequately the 


|opinions of their constituencies upon 
[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair.} | draft Orders that might be laid upon the 
Table of the House. The only remedy 
Progress, Clause 1 (14th April),— they would have would be to move an 
| Address to Her Majesty against a draft 
| Order and such Motions could not be 
(1) This Act shall, so far as relates to the | made until after midnight. That placed 
passing over and occupation of land, be in force|hon. Members in a great difficulty. 
within such limits, and during such period, us| Richt or ten years ago there was a Man- 
Her Majesty in Council may by Order prescribe, ae pa fess 
and the limits and period so prescribed are in | ©UVTES Bill under which the military 
this Act referred to as the prescribed limits and | authorities were anxious to have man- 
the prescribed period. ceuvres at Dartmoor. It was found 
(2) Not less than three months before the| possible to introduce a clause in that 
commencement of the period proposed to be| Bill, preserving the water rights of Ply- 


prescribed, a draft of the proposed Order shall : : 
be sent to the County Council of every adminis- mouth and Devonport. Without oppor 


trative county wholly or partly within the | tunities for adequate discussion it would 
limits proposed to be prescribed, and public| not be possible for hon. Members to 
notice of the proposal to make the Order shall | safeguard in the future the interests of 
be given in such manner as Her Majesty in| their constituencies in the same way. 

rs. ot Serge *Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 


(3.) If within thirty days after the publica- 
tion of the notice aforesaid any petition is pre- STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 


sented to the County Council of any of the | Surrey, Guildford) said, that the view of 
counties affected by the proposed Order against | the Government was that this Amend- 
the proposal to make the Order, the draft Order} ment was unnecessary, because there 


shall be laid before each House of Parliament +4 a 
for not less than thirty days on which that |” ould be ample opportunities of ~ 
House is sitting, and if either House, before the | !enging a draft Order. Objection co 


expiration of thirty days during which the draft | be taken under the Bill in the 30 days 


APPLICATION OF ACT BY ORDER IN COUNCIL. 
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during which the draft Order would lie 
on the Table of the House, and there 
would be other opportunities before 
mancuvres could possibly take place of 
challenging the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to them. Such oppor- 
tunities would arise in the Estimates 
and Parliament would have no difficulty 
in retaining its control over the pro- 
posals of the authorities. The experi- 
ence of the authorities was not favourable 
to Dartmoor as the scene of manceuvres, 
and there was no suggestion that there 
would be any manceuvres there in the 
future. The question raised by the hon. 
Member had already been decided on 
the Second Reading and he trusted that 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 

Mr. LUTTRELL could not admit 
that there had been a Division on this 
Question at the stage of Second Reading. 
There was a difference between passing a 
Provisional Order and passing a Resolu- 
tion. He was told in the Second Reading 
that procedure by Provisional Order 
would involve a Bill. What he pro- 
posed now was procedure by Resolu- 
tion, which presented no difficulty. 
There was a precedent for such a Reso- 
lution. There was a close analogy in 
the treatment of Post Office contracts 
under Standing Orders 63, 64, and 65. 
Standing Order 63 provided that in all 
contracts extending over a period of 
years, making a public charge actual or 
prospective for the conveyance of mails 
by sea, there should be inserted a con- 
dition that the contract should not be 
binding until it was approved by a Reso- 
lution of the House. He now asked 
that an Order under this Bill should not 
be passed until it had been approved by 
a Resolution of the House. He did not 
believe that any Government would 
make attempts which would be incon- 
sistent with public rights, but he did ask 
that if there were any special interests 
to be considered, those interests might 
be provided for under the Order by which 
the land was taken. 

Sm HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN (Stirling Burghs) said 
that he had expressed his sympathy with 
the object of his hon. Friend on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. The provi- 
sion made in the Bill to secure opportuni- 
ties of being heard to those interested in 
the localities affected was illusory. The 
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Order was to lie on the Table for a cer- 
tain time subject to the possibility of an 
Address being moved. If an Address 
was moved, the House was asked to dis- 
cuss it after 12 o'clock at night. In the 
case of a question of some educational 
charity in which the Government had no 
strong interest, there was, at all events, 
a probability that both sides of the 
House would have full justice done to 
them ; but when it was a question of a 
proposal of the Government to apply 
arbitrary powers to a particular locality, 
the opponents of it would have to face 
the whole power of the Government, 
and, at that time of night a Government 
could do what they liked. He wished some 
way could be found of giving a better 
opportunity of being heard to that 
locality. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
said there were many opportunities for 
discussing and criticising the policy of the 
Government, in fact that there had 
already been five opportunities this Ses- 
sion. But who at this moment knew 
where the manceuvres were to be held 
this year. Without saying that his hon. 
Friend had invented a perfect way, it 
appeared to him that a Resolution, if 
there was any precedent for it—and _ his 
hon. Friend seemed to have found one 
—was a simple and at the same time a 
definite means of enabling the locality 
to be heard. That was what was wanted, 
and he thought it was reasonable, seeing 
that the House was now laying down a 
general code, which might be regarded 
in some respects as oppressive. His 
belief was that in the vast majority of 
cases people would only be too glad to 
have the maneeuvres in their neighbour 
hood, but there might be circumstances 
affecting the locality which rendered it 
undesirable that manceuvres should be 
held in it, and he thought it was only 
right that while passing this general 
code, the House should give the locali- 
ties better opportunities than the Bill 
afforded them, of having their case 
heard. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) did not think the Government 
were treating the Opposition quite rightly 
over this Bill. The Bill was one of 
great importance, giving large powers to 
future Governments, and certain safe- 
guards against abuse of those powers 
were asked for. Very strong reasons 
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had been given why the proposal of his | 
hon. Friend should be adopted, but the | 
Government had not given a single| 
reason to the contrary. | 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.)| 
thought that no case had been made out | 
for resisting the reasonable proposal of | 
his hon. Friend. The Bill was very | 
much confused by the Amendments of | 
which the right hon. Gentleman had | 
himself given notice, and it was really | 
very hard to understand it. His hon. 
Friend had clearly explained that there 
could be no difficulty in getting a Reso- | 
lution through. He thought the pro-| 
tection in the Bill was really very illu- | 
sory, and it seemed to him that very | 
simple words were suggested to take its | 
place. Hedid not imagine that a Reso- | 
lution of the kind would be discussed at | 
any length. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, he should be | 
most anxious to adopt any recommenda- | 
tions coming from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. The Government were 
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anxious, if possible to give Parliament | 


every proper control over their pro- 
posals. 
Consultative Commission, and they also 
proposed to accept the Amendment which 
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Other verbal Amendments having been 
agreed to, 


Clause 1, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2,— 


REGULATIONS AS TO THE FORCES,— 
POWER OF FORCES TO PASS OVER 
AND OCCUPY LAND. 


Within the prescribed limits and during the 
prescribed period, the forces as defined by this 
Act may— 


(2) with their arms, munitions of war, and 
stores, pass over, and execute military 
manceuvres on, any unenclosed and any 
authorised enclosed land, whether public or 
private ; and 


(4) encamp on any unenclosed land or author- 
ised enclosed land ; and 


(c) dig trenches and throw up temporary 
field works on any unenclosed land or 
authorised enclosed land for the purpose of 
any encampment and for military exercises ; 
and 

(d@) supply themselves with water from any 
authorised sources of water, and, for the 
purpose of obtaining such supply, dam up 
any running water; and 

(e) use any private or occupation roads ; and 


(f) do all such other acts and things as may 
be required. 


stood in the name of the hon. Member | 


for Tavistock in Clause 5, page 3, line | 


18, which, beyond the procedure in the 
Bill, would give to every locality an op- 
portunity of appealing against the deci- 
sion of the local Consultative Commis- 
sion. 

Sir J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) asked whether the Consulta- 
tive Commission would meet on the spot, 
and would avoid putting the commoners 
and other inhabitants to expense in 
putting their objections before them. 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Certainly, they 
will meet on the spot. 

Mr. LUTTRELL said he was very 
glad to hear that the Government were 
going to accept his Amendment to 
Clause 5. That would secure that public 
opinion should be adequately represented 
on the spot, and he had put down the 
Amendment as to the Resolution in 
order that local opinion might be ade- 
quately expressed in the House of 
Commons. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 16 ; 
Noes, 84.—(Division List, No. 105.) 


Mr. Edward Morton. 


Mr. LUTTRELL moved several 
|verbal Amendments, which were 
| agreed to. 


*Mr. BRODRICK moved to insert 
at the end of the sub-section the follow- 
ing provision :— 

“ Provided that the officer in command of the 
forces shall cause all lands used under this 
section to be restored as soon as and as far as 
practicable to their previous condition, and shall 
take care that there is no interference with earth- 
works, ruins, or other remains of antiquarian or 
historic interest.” 


Mr. LUTTRELL thought that the 
words of the hon. Gentleman did not 
cover the whole object he had in view, 
because it did not include valuable and 
ornamental timber. Under this proviso 
protection was not given to trees, unless 
old trees were considered to be objects 
of antiquarian interest. He therefore 
would propose, after the word “with” 
in the Amendment, to insert “valuable 
or ornamental timber,” etc. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said that this 
would be to imply that ordinary timber 
could be interfered with and cut down 
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Neither valuable nor ordinary timber 
would be interfered with. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn, 
Regis) pointed out that the forces were 
authorised not merely to deal with land, 
but to dam streams. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, land included 
land covered by water. 

Mr. LUTTRELL said, he was willing 
to withdraw his Amendment after the 
assurance of his hon. Friend. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 2, as amended agreed to. 


Clause 3,— 


LANDS CLOSED AGAINST PASSAGE OF 
FORCES. 

“Nothing in this Act shall empower the 
forces to enter upon or interfere with (except 
for the purpose of using authorised roads) any 
dwelling - house, farmyard, garden, orchard, 
pleasure ground, nursery ground, or park, or 
any premises enclosed within the curtilage of or 
attached to any dwelling-house, or any en- 
closed wood or plantation, or any other enclosed 
land, except such other enclosed lands as may 
be declared to be lands on which the forces are 
authorised to enter, in this Act referred to as 
authorised enclosed lands.” 


Mr. LUTTRELL moved to insert 
after “ roads” the words, “any common 
land which is the subject of any Act of 
Parliament, Scheme, or Provisional 
Order, having for its object the preserva- 
tion and protection of such common land 
or.” These commons were generally 
adjoining large towns, and, therefore, he 
proposed that they should safeguard 
the interests of the citizens of these 
towns. 


*Mr. BRODRICK said, they had put 
into the Bill every kind of provision they 
could to protect commoners and owners, 
but this Amendment which have the 
effect of keeping large tracts of country 
entirely outside the possible operation of 
the Bill, and it would be impossible for 
the local Committee to go over it. 


Mr. LUTTRELL said, he was quite 
willing to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LUTTRELL moved to omit the 
words “ or park.” 
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*Mr. BRODRICK accepted the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LUTTRELL moved to insert 
after “dwelling house,” “or any lands 
bearing roots or standing crops.” In 
one, and he thought in all of the Bills 
for these manceuvres, there was this 
safeguard that the interests of agricul- 
ture might not be interfered with. They 
heard a good deal about the depressed 
state of agriculture, which they under- 
stood the Government were anxious to 
relieve. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. There might 
be a tongue of land of this description 
running out into the middle of the field 
of operations, and if this were tabooed it 
would utterly spoil the mancuvres. 
There was not the slightest difficulty in 
assessing damages to crops, and com- 
pensation would be paid. In some cases 
where the crops were damaged, the 
farmers having received compensation 
earnestly wished that the forces should 
come a second time. The commanding 
officers of the forces had the strongest 
reasons for not damaging the crops. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough), thought it was a new way of 
relieving agriculture to allow armed 
forces to march over standing crops. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, the manceuvres 
would be held too late in the year to 
pass over standing crops. 


Mr. LOGAN said, that was an 
excellent reason for accepting the 


Amendment, and he should support his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield) said, the Govern- 
ment would have to pay for the damage, 
and they were thus making a permanent 
Bill for the taxpayer to pay. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, this was a 
matter of experience. As a matter of 
fact, last year certain owners and occu- 
piers had consented to allow troops to 
go over their land. 

Mr. LUTTRELL suggested that the 
Government should accept “standing 
crops” without the land “bearing roots.” 
He owned that there was not the same 
amount of damage done in both cases. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 4,— 
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COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGE DONE BY 
FORCES. 


Full compensation shall be made, out of money 
to be provided by Parliament, for any damage 
that may be caused to any lands within the pre- 
scribed limits by or in consequence of the forces, 
or strangers accompanying the forces, passing 
over or occupying the lands, and the amount of 
compensation payable to any person entitled to 
compensation shall, if disputed, in each case of 
damage be determined as in this Act mentioned; 
but no person belonging to the forces shall be 
liable to any action, indictment, or other legal 
proceeding in respect of any trespass committed 
by him upon, or damage done to, land within 
the prescribed limits. 


Mr. E. H. HULSE (Salisbury) pro- 
posed to add after “any lands” the 


words,— 


‘And for any disturbance of any rights of 
common, of pasturage, pannage, or turbary, or 
other rights of common, and for the payment or 
loss incurred by the owners or licensees on 
account of the removal or disturbance of their 
commonable animals during the prescribed 
period.” 


*Mr. BRODRICK explained that this 
and other Amendments were covered by 
Amendments which it was intended that 
he should move. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 
von Boroughs) proposed an Amendment 
to protect water supplied by any water 
company, and to provide compensation 
where necessary. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said this was dealt 
with in the Interpretation Clause. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : It is not a 
question of damming up streams. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Tikeston) supported the Amendment. 

*THoeE CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
Amendment had better be dealt with in 
the Definition Clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. BRODRICK moved to insert at 
the end of the clause :— 


“The compensation may include such com- 
pensation, if any, as the compensation officer or 
Court of Arbitration, as the case may be, shall 
award to any County Council, District Council, 
or other road authority for damage by reason of 
excessive weight or extraordinary traffic caused 
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by the passage of the forces or munitions of war 
to any highway for the repair of which that 
authority is responsible.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 5,— 


APPOINTMENT AND HOURS OF CONSULTA- 
TIVE COMMISSION. 


(1.) Whenever an Order in Council is made 
under this Act, a consultative Commission shall 
be formed consisting of the Lords Lieutenants of 
the counties wholly or partly within the pre- 
scribed limits, of two persons appointed by each 
such Lord Lieutenant, and of two persons 
appointed by the County Councils of each of those 
counties, and of such other persons, if any, as 
may be appointed by the Secretary of State. If 
any such Lord Lieutenant is unable or unwilling 
to act, the Secretary of State may appoint a 
person to act in his place, and if any person 
appointed by the County Council dies, resigns, 
or is unable or unwilling to act, the County 
Council may appoint a person to act in his 
place. 


(2.) The Commission may make such rules as 
they think fit with respect to the places and 
times of meeting, the quorum at meetings, and 
their mode of procedure. 


(3.) Every question shall be decided by a 
majority of the votes of the members of the 
Commission voting on that question. 


(4.) The officer in command of the forces, and 
the consultative Commission, may by order 
authorise anything by this Act directed or per- 
mitted to be authorised, and in particular declare 
what enclosed lands, roads, or sources of water 
are to be deemed to be authorised enclosed lands, 
authorised roads, or authorised sources of water 
for all or any of the purposes of this Act. 


(5.) The said officer and Commission may also 
by order make regulations with respect to the 
protection of cattle and sheep by securing them 
in folds or farmyards, and with respect to any 
other matter which they may deem essential 


for the purpose of preventing damage to pro- 


perty and for more efficiently carrying into 
effect the purposes of this Act. 


(6.) Public notice shall be given in such 
manner as may be directed by the consultative 
Commission, of any regulation made in pursu- 
ance of this Act for the protection of any 
cattle, sheep, or other property, and any person 
who neglects to comply with any regulations so 
made in relation to his property shall not be 
entitled to claim compensation in respect of any 
damage caused to the property in consequence 
of his having been guilty of the neglect. 


(7.) Theconsultative Commission may delegate 
any of the powers given to them by this Act to 
any committee or committees consisting of two 
or more of their number, and any such com- 
mittee or committees shall during the prescribed 
period attend upon and be in communication 
with the officer commanding the forces or any 
officer deputed by him. 
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(8.) Any powers by this Act given to the con- 
sultative Commission and the officer in command 
of the forces of making any Order, or doing any 
other thing may be exercised on behalf of the 
Commission, by any member of the Commission 
to whom those powers may be delegated by the 
Commission, and on behalf of the officer in 
command of the forces by any officer deputed 
by him for the purpose; and for the purpose 
of facilitating the exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by this Act on the Commission and 
officer in command, the Commission and officer 
shall make arrangements for securing the 
attendance of a sufficient number of members 
of the Commission at such places and with such 
bodies of troops as may be agreed upon, with the 
view of the members so. in attendance acting for 
the purposes of this section in conjunction with 
the officer in command of the forces or any 
officers deputed by him. 


(9.) Any Order made in pursuance of this 
section in relation to lands or any local matter 
may describe the lands or matter by reference 
to amap, or in any other convenient manner, 


(10.) Any Order declaring what enclosed 
lands, roads, or sources of water are to be 
deemed authorised enclosed lands, roads, or 
sources, may either describe the lands, roads, 
or sources so authorised, or may declare all the 
enclosed lands, roads, or sources within the pre- 
scribed limits, or within any particular area 
with the specified exceptions, to be authorised 
enclosed lands, roads, or sources, and the pur- 
poses for which they are so authorised. 


(11.) Any Order made in pursuance of this 
section may be rescinded or altered, 


*Mr. BRODRICK said there was a 
series of amendments which had been 
placed on the Paper, all of which would 
be met by amendments he intended to 
propose. The desire of the Government 
was to have a Commission representing 
all those interested in land. There was 
no desire to have a Commission on which 
there should be a majority of any par- 
ticular class. As the Clause stood, the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county would be 
a member and would nominate two other 
members. They had taken the Lord 
Lieutenant, as he was almost always a 
large landowner, and generally a large 
farmer, who held an undoubted position 
in the county, which enabled him to use 
his influence for the protection of the 
various local interests. The elective 
element consisted of two county 
councillors, and the Secretary of State 
had power to add others to represent 
these interests. What was now pro- 
posed, in lieu of this, was that, in addi- 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant, there would 
be two elected members of the County 
Council beside the Chairman of the 
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Council ; and instead of the Secretary of 
State having unlimited power of ap- 
pointment, he proposed to accept an 
amendment of the hon. Member for 
Somerset, which would provide that the 
power of appointment should not be 
more than one-half of the whole consulta- 
tive Commission. 

Mr. LUTTRELL thought it would 
have been better if these alterations had 
been in print; but so far as he under- 
stood them, he had no objection at all. 
He should like to point out that the 
Lord Lieutenant was not one who could 
speak the opinions of a locality. [“Oh!”] 
He might be able to speak them wrongly. 
He begged to move, after “ consisting” 
in sub-section (1), to leave out, “of the 


Lords Lieutenant of the counties 
wholly or partly within the pre- 
scribed limits, of two persons ap- 


pointed by each such Lord Lieutenant.” 
The Lord Lieutenant would not be able 
so well to express the opinion of the 
locality as the Councillors, who were the 
representatives of the people. They 
must not lose sight of the fact that the 
Lord Lieutenant was not a representa- 
tive. He could do just what he pleased. 
He was far removed from local opinion, 
and there was no one to call him to 
book. The Lord Lieutenant was a semi- 
military appointment, he believed. 
Surely there was enough of the military 
element to be nominated by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and besides that 
they were to have a half military man 
in the Lord Lieutenant. He attached 
much greater importance to the opinions 
of the County Councillors than he did to 
the opinions of the Lord Lieutenant, for 
they would, he believed, be able to more 
adequately express the views of the 
locality. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, that he had 
another Amendment to introduce in 
consequence of the statement he had 
made, beginning at the word ‘‘of’’ in 
line 40, and he would submit that the 
question should be put to leave out all 
the words from ‘‘ consisting,’’ in line 38, 
to the word ‘“‘limits’’ in line 40. 

*THe CHAIRMAN put the question 
in the form suggested by Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
said, he hoped his hon. Friend would not 
press his objection, because he thought 
the Under Secretary had given them a 
good deal. He had struck out the two 
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members of the Commission to be 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and, though he was strongly against the 
Lord Lieutenant having such a power of 
nomination, he was inclined to think 
there was no very great objection to 
include the Lord Lieutenant, considering 
that the Under Secretary had fairly met 
them by putting on the Chairman of the 
County Council as a make-weight to the 
Lord Lieutenant, if they cared to look 
at it from that point of view. He 
thought the Committee ought to look at 
this matter dispassionately, and see that 
every interest was represented. Un- 
doubtedly the Lord Lieutenant would 
represent an interest which the Chair- 
man of the County Council would not 
represent. He thought the Under Secre- 
tary had also made them a large and 
important concession when he expressed 
his willingness to accept, practically, his 
Amendment. They had got all they 
had asked for with the exception of the 
exclusion of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that being so, they could really allow 
the Lord Lieutenant to remain as a 
member of the Commission to represent 
a distinct interest. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, the hon. 
Member for Devonshire was labouring 
under what he might call an absolutely 
erroneous impression. He seemed to 
think that the influence and weight of 
the Lord Lieutenant would be thrown in 
the scale in favour of the military view, 
as against the rural or district needs of 
the county concerned. He ventured to 
think that exactly the contrary would 
be the case, and that, so far as the pre- 
disposition of the Lord Lieutenant might 
be supposed to exist, it would be abso- 
lutely in favour of the locality for which 
he was Lord Lieutenant. He was per- 
fectly certain that, taking the rural 
districts all through, they would be 
delighted to see the Lord Lieutenant a 
member of the Commission, because they 
would know that rural affairs were 
quite safe in his hands. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said, he presumed that the Lord 
Lieutenant was put on the Commission 
to represent the landed interest in any 
particular locality. If there was a case 
for the Lord Lieutenant to be put on 
the Commission, surely the case was far 


Mr. E. Strachey. 
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stronger with regard to the tenant- 
farmers. It was not the landed pro- 
prietor who was going to suffer for any 
damage by these manceuvres, and he 
thought the Under Secretary ought to 
go a little further and put a representa- 
tive of the tenant-farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood on the Commission. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman had gone 
some distance in the direction asked b 
some of his hon. Friends, but he rose 
principally to ask him with regard to 
the position where a town was con- 
cerned. Take his own district in Scot- 
land. The military operations would be 
carried on in close proximity to a parti- 
cular town, where there was probably 
better land than there would be some 
distance away. Would the hon. Gen- 
tleman consider, before the Report 
stage, whether or not it would be ad- 
visable to have the local authority repre- 
sented on this Commission, because it 
seemed to him that in some cases, the 
local Town Council would be equally as 
much concerned in protecting the rights 
of the inhabitants as any County 
Council. He would also ask him 
whether he had taken into account the 
possibility of the Lord Lieutenant not 
being in the country at the time these 
operations were carried on? Some diffi- 
culty might arise, in such a case, if the 
hon. Gentleman did not introduce some 
provision for the Deputy Lieutenant 
having the power of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said, the only person 
who could be deemed to be a representa- 
tive was one who was elected to represent 
a certain interest. Who did the Lord 
Lieutenant represent? The Lord Lieu- 
tenant was a great nobleman, who was 
selected because he was a great nobleman 
and a great proprietor. In a non- 
elected sense, he might be supposed to 
represent the large proprietors, but the 
large proprietors were not affected or 
touched by this Bill, and surely it was 
more reasonable to put on a Committee 
of this sort the Chairman of a County 
Council, and the County Councillors 
rather than the Lord Lieutenant, who 
was appointed very often through Court 
influence, for Party reasons, or for 
other such cause, and who very often 
did not reside frequently in the county 
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of which he was supposed to be Lord 
Lieutenant. They knew the County 
Councillors would be there, and as they 
were the choice of the inhabitants, the 
tenant-farmers and others of the county, 
it was better to depend upon them rather 
than to add to the Committee the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Sr WALTER FOSTER said, his 
hon. Friends were anxious that the 
representative element should be in a 
majority on this Commission. If the 
hon. Gentleman opposite could see his 
way to define and limit the number to 
be nominated by the Secretary of State, 
so as to give the majority to the mem- 
bers of the representative bodies in the 
locality, they might get over the diffi- 
culty. 








{21 Aprit 1896} Bul. 1394 


Friends. The concession made by the 
Under Secretary was a very great one, 
and he thought it ought to satisfy his 
hon. Friends. But then they were face 
to face with the mysterious personages 
who might be put on by the Secretary 
of State, and who, for some malign 
purpose of his own, might put on 
nothing short of Major-Generals or for- 
midable people of that kind. He 
understood that that was not the inten- 
tion, but that it was the intention to get 
the Secretary of State, in the interests 
of the public and not of the Army, to 
put on representatives of outside or 
peculiar interests in the district who 
might otherwise suffer by not being re- 
presented. If this could be represented 
in any way, in order that they might 


*Mr. BRODRICK said, he proposed | have a little more definite characterisa- 
to amend the Amendment of the hon. | tion of the members whom the Secretary 
Member for South Somerset, so as to|of State would put on, that might com- 
give the Secretary of State a distinctly | pletely remove the objections of his hon. 
less number than half the Commission. Friends. He thought it was desirable 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- the Secretary of State should have the 
port) said, as he understood the matter | power of putting on representatives of 
there would be four unelected members| the commoners or classes of that sort. 
and three elected members on the Com-| They must remember that the Secretary 
mission. ‘of State was not only a person at the 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, that if the| head of Army Administration, but he 
Committee limited them too much they|was also a Minister sitting in that 


would be obliged to leave out some of | 
the bodies and interests who had already 
communicated with them, and asked 
them to see that they were represented 
specially. 

Sr H. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 


House, and he could have awkward 
questions put to him if he put on the 
Commission undesirable members who 
were imported for the real purpose of 
taking the military view of the questions 
submitted to him. 








MAN said, a good deal depended upon} Mr. WARNER said, what was 
whom the persons were who would be| wanted was to have the tenant-farmers 
nominated by the Secretary of State. | represented in some way. 

There was great jealousy on the part of| *Mr. BRODRICK submitted that the 
some of his hon. Friends of military inter- | best way of meeting the point would be 
ference. Some hon. Members who had|to add the following words after 
seen a Lord Lieutenant in full panoply | ‘‘ Secretary of State’’ in line 3, page 3, 
conceived him to be a great military | ‘‘as being necessary in his opinion to 
authority. [ZLaughter.| He was not| represent the local interests affected.’’ 
surprised at that, because he always | 

regarded with considerable awe the | Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
appearance even of a Deputy Lieu-| words inserted after ‘Secretary of 
tenant. ([Zaughter.] Practivally the|State’’—‘‘as being necessary in his 
Lord Lieutenant would represent the| opinion to represent the local interests 
landowning class and the local interests | affected.” 

generally of the county, but he would | 

have with him the Chairman and two, Several consequential 
members of the County Council, as now having been agreed to, 
proposed by the Under Secretary, so 

that the local members of the Commis-| Mr. HULSE moved after “ 
sion would be a majority of the repre- Councils of each of those cou 
sentative character desired by his hon. | insert, ‘and in the case 0 pee New 
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Forest the official Verderer and two 
persons appointed by the Court of 
Verderers.’’ 

*Mr. BRODRICK agreed to the prin- 
ciple of special representation in the 
case of the New Forest, but thought 
the representation asked for was too 
large. 

Mr. WARNER thought the New 
Forest was a most proper place for 
military manceuvres, but that was no 
reason why they should have extra pro- 
tection besides that which they would 
get from the Secretary of State. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, the New 
Forest stood in very special conditions, 
and it had a special Act of Parliament 
for its protection. The House of Com- 
mons would do well to follow the usual 
practice by giving it protection in this 
Bill also. He would accept the words 
‘*two persons appointed by the Court 
of Verderers,’’ leaving out the official 
Verderer. 
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Amendment, as thus amended, agreed 
to. 


Mr. STRACHEY moved, in the 
same sub-section, to leave out ‘‘ Secre- 
tary of State’’ and to insert ‘‘ County 
Council.’’ He objected to the Secretary 
of State being allowed to appoint some- 
one in place of the Lord Lieutenant if 
he was unable or unwilling to act. The 
Lord Lieutenant represented, in a way, 
the interests of the county, and if he 
was unable or unwilling to act it should 
be, not the representative of central Gov- 
ernment, but the County Council which 
should take his place. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, 
there were counties which might be 
affected where the County Council was 
entirely urban, and any nomination 
they might make might not be likely to 
give satisfaction to the rural districts. 
For that reason the words in the Bill 
should be maintained. 

Sim WALTER FOSTER said, that 
seemed to be taking it out of the hands 
of the local authority. 

*Mr. BRODRICK assured the Com- 
mittee that this case had been most 
carefully considered. There were coun- 
ties which it would be invidious to 
name, and which would be scheduled 
under this Bill, where all the officers and 
everybody who took a prominent part in 


Mr. Hulse. 
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the County Council was an urban person, 
and their nomination would not com- 
mand the confidence of the farmers. 

Mr. LUTTRELL suggested that 
there might be a provision that if there 
were an urban County Council, there the 
Secretary of State might have power, 
but that generally speaking the County 
Councils would be the body to make the 
appointment in the circumstances con- 
templated by the clause. 

Mr. LOGAN suggested that if it was 
thought the County Council did not 
represent the rural interest, words should 
be accepted providing that the Secretary 
of State might appoint a person “‘ being 
a tenant-farmer.”’ 

Sr H. CAMPBELL - BANNER. 
MAN said, that the point was a small 
one. He did not see the necessity of 
the sentence at all as given in the 
clause. Why should the Committee 
contemplate the Lord Lieutenant being 
unwilling to undertake this duty? If 
he was unable, then the Secretary of 
State should appoint someone from 
among outside members who would re- 
present local interests. 


Question put :— 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 212; 
Noes, 121.—(Division List, No. 106.) 


Mr. STRACHEY moved to leave out 
“Chairman of County Council” and to 
insert “ Lord Lieutenant” as the head of 
the Consultative Commission referred to 
in the clause. 

Mr. LOGAN said the Government 
professed to be anxious to safeguard the 
interests of the tenant farmers, and, as 
they would chiefly be concerned, he sug- 
gested that a tenant farmer should be 
appointed. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said the reason the 
Lord Lieutenant was suggested was that 
it was thought he would best represent 
the general interests of the county. A 
tenant farmer might in some cases be 
appointed, but not as a general rule. 

Mr. WARNER urged that this was 4 
matter in which the Government might 
meet his hon. Friend. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said he would insert 
words providing that the head of the 
Commission should be a resident owner 
or occupier of land in the county. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. LUTTRELL moved to insert at 
the end of the clause :— 


“The draft of every Order declaring what 
lands, roads, or sources of water are to be 
deemed authorised lands, roads, or sources shall 
be deposited for public inspection during at 
least two weeks at the office of every district 
council within the prescribed limits, and notice 
of such deposit shall be advertised for two suc- 
cessive weeks in at least two newspapers circu- 
lating in each county, wholly or partly within 
the prescribed limits, and such notice shall state 
in what manner objections to the said draft 
Order may be made, ‘The said officer and Com- 
mission shall hold at least one public meeting to 
hear all objections which may be made to the 
draft Order, and shall give due consideration to 
all objections so made, and revise and settle the 
draft Order with due regard thereto.”’ 


*Mr. BRODRICK accepted the Amend- 
ment subject to verbal alteration. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Other 
agreed to. 


consequential Amendments 


On the question that Clause 5 as 
amended, stand part of the Bill, 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) desired to have some informa- 
tion as to Sub-section 11, which pro- 
vided that “any Order made in pur- 
suance of this section may be rescinded 
or altered.” He should like to know to 
what extent that provision was likely to 
be made use of, and whether the interests 
of the localities were safeguarded ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK explained that it 
was quite possible an Order might be 
made which would not be required to be 
voted upon, and this provision would 
enable it at once to be rescinded. 

Mr. LEWIS quite agreed so far as 
the rescission was concerned, but his 
point was rather as to the operation of 
the provision. It seemed to give exten- 
sive powers so as to admit of the altera- 
tion of the clause to any extent. 

THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) ex- 
plained that this was a very common 
sub-section to insert, and would not 
interfere with the rights of any persons 
to compensation. 

Mr. LEWIS suggested that words 
should be inserted providing that “any 
alteration made in pursuance of this 
sub-section shall be subject to the con- 
ditions upon which the original Order 
was framed.” 


{21 Aprit 1896} 
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Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL did 
not think the words suggested necessary, 
but if the hon. Gentleman thought they 
were and would put them on the Paper, 
they should be considered between this 
and the Report stage. 

Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE thought 
that some such words as his hon. Friend 
had indicated were necessary in the 
protection of any interest that might be 
affected by orders of this character 


Clause 6,— 


MODE OF DETERMINING THE COMPENSA- 
TION PAYABLE IN RESPECT OF DAMAGE 
BY PASSAGE OF FORCES. 


(1.) The Board of Agriculture shall, with the 
concurrence of the Treasury, appoint a fit 
person, in this Act called the compensation 
officer, whose duty it shall be, immediately the 
forces have ceased to occupy or pass over any 
part of the land within the prescribed limits, 
to ascertain the damage done, and, as far as 
practicable, to settle summarily by agreement 
the amount of compensation ; in which case the 
compensation officer shall either cause the com- 
pensation to be paid at once, or shall give a 
notice in writing to the person entitled, stating 
the amount to be paid, and the place and date 
(not being later than thirty days from the date 
of the notice) at which that amount will be 
paid. 

(2.) The mode in which claims of compensa- 
tion are to be sent to the compensation officer 
shall be notified within the prescribed limits in 
manner directed by the consultative commission. 
Every claim for compensation shall be sent to 
the compensation officer immediately after the 
forces have ceased to occupy or pass over the 
land in respect of which compensation is 
claimed, and at the latest within one week after 
the damage is done. 


(3.) Compensation may be paid to the person 
in actual occupation of the land in respect of 
which it is claimed, or, in case of his absence or 
inability, to his wife or some member of his 
family, or to his steward or other person acting 
for him in the cultivation and management of 
the land, whose receipt shall be a complete dis- 
charge for the damage in respect of which the 
compensation is paid. 

(4.) The Board of Agriculture may, if they 
think fit, with the concurrence of the Treasury, 
appoint two or more persons to be compensa- 
tion officers, and each of the persons so appointed 
shall perform the duties and have the powers 
by this Act conferred on the compensation 
officer. 


(5.) If the compensation officer fails to settle 
any claim for compensation, or is unable to 
decide the person to whom compensation is 
payable, the case shall be referred by him to 
the court of arbitration established under this 
Act, with a statement by the compensation 
officer of what he considers a fair compensation 
for the damage done. 
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(6.) A court of arbitration shall, if required, 
be formed, consisting of three persons, one of 
whom shall be named by the consultative Com- 
mission in writing under the hands of any 
two or more of the members of that Commis- 
sion, one by the Board of Agriculture, and the 
third by the two persons already named in 
writing under their hands, or, in case of their 
failure to agree as to such appointment within 
six days, by the Lord Chancellor. 


(7.) Any vacancy in the office of any member 
of the Court of Arbitration occasioned by 
death, resignation, unwillingness to act, or 
otherwise, shall be filled by the authority 
which appointed the vacating member, in the 
same manner in which the vacating member 
was appointed. 


(8.) There shall be paid to the compensation 
officers and to the members of the Court of 
Arbitration such remuneration as the Secretary 
of State may, with the approval of the Trea- 
sury, determine. 


(9.) The Court of Arbitration shall have full 
power to decide all questions whatsoever, 
whether of law or fact, which it may be 
necessary to decide for the purpose of award- 
ing compensation under this Act, and in par- 
ticular to decide in any case of alleged 
damage to lands, whether the damage was or 
was not caused by or in consequence of the 
forces, or the strangers accompanying 
the forces, passing over or  occupy- 
ing such lands, and also (if the damage 
was so caused) to determine the person entitled 
to receive compensation for the damage; and 
the Court of Arbitration shall not be liable 
to be restrained in the due execution of its 
powers by the order of any Court, nor skall 
any proceedings before it be removed by 
certiorari into any Court, nor shall any award 
by it be set aside. 


(10.) The court of arbitration may examine 
witnesses on oath, and shall for that purpose 
have power to administer an oath, and with 
respect to the enforcement of the attendance of 
witnesses, after a tender of their expenses, the 
examination of witnesses, and the production of 
books, papers, and documents, shall have all 
such powers, rights, and privileges as are 
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vested in the High Court for those or the like | 


purposes. 

(11.) The Court of Arbitration may hold its 
sittings at such times and places as it thinks 
expedient, and may act by any two of its 
members. 

(12.) The Court of Arbitration may appoint 
a valuer, and may delegate to that valuer such 
powers of assessing compensation under this 
Act as it may think fit; but an appeal may be 
had from his decision to the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 


(13.) The Court of Arbitration may examine 
the valueras to the amount of compensation 
which in’ is opinion ought to be paid in any 
case of damage brought before it, and may 
adopt or reject his opinion as it thinks just. 


(14.) The Court of Arbitration may review 
and rescind or vary any order or decision pre- 
viously made by it ; but, save as aforesaid, ever 
order or decision of the Court shall be final. 
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(15.) The Court of Arbitration shall publish 
in such manner as it thinks fit directions as to 
the mode in which applications are to be made to 
it under this Act. 


(16.) The Court of Arbitration shall not be 
bound to hear any counsel or solicitor, but 
any person claiming compensation may appear 
in person or by some agent authorised by him 
in writing, and the Court of Arbitration may, 
in addition to compensation for damage, grant 
further compensation for costs reasonably 
incurred in substantiating a claim, or may 
refuse such costs wholly or partially, or reduce 
the amount of compensation if the person 
claiming refused a fair offer from the com- 
pensation officer, 

(17.) Any person fraudulently claiming and 
receiving compensation to which he is not 
entitled shall be guilty of fraud, and be liable to 
be dealt with as if he had fraudulently received 
money under false pretences, and shall in 
addition be liable to pay the money received to 
the persons entitled thereto. 


Mr. STRACHEY moved after 
“ Board of agriculture ” in the first line 
of the clause, to insert “on the nomina- 
tion of the County Councils wholly or 
partly within the prescribed limit.” The 
object of the Amendment, he explained, 
was to give the County Council the 
power and the right to nominate the 
person who should be appointed as com- 
pensation officer. It was necessary, in 
order to guard the interests of the locali- 
ties in this matter, that a fit and proper 
person should be appointed, and one who 
had some local knowledge. This could 
be best secured by allowing the County 
Council to have the power of nomination, 
the right of final appointment resting 
with the Board of Agriculture and the 
Treasury who, if they did not approve of 
the nomination, would get the County 
Council to submit other names. He 
recognised that the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill had made some con- 
cessions, and he asked him to make this 
further small one of giving the County 
Council the power of initiation and 
suggestion. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 





Witurams, Birmingham, 8.) thought the 
hon. Member for Somerset had a little 
\forgotten the duties this officer would 
lhave to perform. He would have to 
| dispense public money, not derived from 
‘the rates, but voted by that House, and 
under such circumstances he must, of 
course, be an officer nominated by 4 
Government Department. For his part, 
‘in a matter of this kind, he stood upon 
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the words used by the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton the previous night, 
who claimed on behalf of this House that 
whenever there was an expenditure of 
public money there should be public con- 
trol. That was exactly the case here. 
A reasonable concession had already 
been made in this clause. In all former 
cases of this kind it was usual to insert 
the Treasury as the authority to appoint 
the officer, but in this case the Board of 
Agriculture had been substituted for the 
Treasury. That was a considerable step 
in the direction the hon. Member wished 
to go, and he sincerely trusted, under 
the circumstances, that the Amendment 
would not be pressed. 

Mr. STRACHEY pointed out that 
what he desired to secure was not the 
power of control, but simply that of nomi- 
nation. The question of the compensa- 
tion to be assessed was of greatimportance 
to the farmers, and their interests should 
be safeguarded in the way he had sug- 
gested. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said the 
matter was one which concerned the 
administration of public funds, and it 
was necessary the officer appointed for 
this purpose should be nominated by a 
Government Department. 

Mr. DALZIEL admitted that there 
was something in what the hon. Gentle- 
man had said as to public funds being 
administered by «a public officer, but he 
would point out that the Government 
had themselves set a precedent for this 
Amendment, for in the Education Bill 
local committees were to be appointed to 
spend public moneys. His hon. Friend 
contended that it ought to be within the 
power of the County Councils to make 
representations to the Treasury. He 
would suggest as a compromise that the 
Under Secretary should consent that due 
regard should be paid to any representa- 
tions that might be made by the County 
Councils. He thought that would leave 
it optional to the County Council, and it 
need not be taken advantage of unless 
when there was a great deal of local dis- 
satisfaction, because, undoubtedly, as the 
right hon. Gentleman knew, it affected 
the local people. They complained if they 
did not get sufficient compensation, so 
that it was a local rather than an Impe- 
rial difficulty. 

*Mr. BRODRICK 
nominations of the 
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said that the 
County Council 
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would probably be valuable and due 
regard would be paid to them. He 
would accept the following words :— 

“ Having regard to any representations made 


by the County Councils wholly or partially 
within the prescribed limits.” 


Mr. STRACHEY asked whether the 
Government would accept the words, 
“With the concurrence of the County 
Council ?” 

*Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir; that 
would be impossible. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said that 
local knowledge was absolutely essen- 
tial in a case of this kind, and no one 
would know the requirements of the 
district better than the County Councils 
concerned. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that this 
was not a question of administration at 
all. The functions of the compensation 
officer would be purely judicial. He 
was to assess the damage done by the 
troops, and the Government, which was 
one of the parties to the dispute, was 
actually to appoint the assessor. The 
County Council could have no concern 
but the public interest. 

*Mr. ALFRED HOPKINSON (Wilts, 
Cricklade) said that in the interests of the 
farmers it was better for the clause to 
stand as it was. The best way to make 
a satisfactory bargain was to deal 
with an agent of the Government which 
had to make the payments, and not 
resort to judicial proceedings. In 
nine cases out of 10 an agent would settle 
the claims more generously. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
said that if the County Council had a 
voice in the nomination of the assessor, 
the farmers would be more likely to 
regard the settlement as equitable. What 
would be the Government’s objection to 
the Amendment ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK said the Govern- 
ment had already promised that due 
regard should be paid to the nomination 
of the County Councils. If the nomina- 
tion were absolutely given to the County 
Councils, then the Board of Agriculture 
could not nominate anyone without the 
approval of the County Councils. That 
was an unreasonable demand, seeing 
that the County Councils would be in 
a majority on the Commission, and would 
settle where the troops were to go. 
Failing agreement as to the amount of 
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the compensation, there was an arbitra- 
tion court provided, on which the County 
Council would appoint one member, the 
Board of Agriculture a second, and the 
two would co-appoint a third. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS urged the 
acceptance of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Somerset. All that 
was asked was that there should be con- 
currence between the County, Council 
and the Board of Agriculture as to the 
nomination. 

Mr. DALZIEL hoped that the words 
which the Government had promised to 
accept would satisfy his hon. Friends. If 
the concurrence of the County Council 
were necessary, there would be Debates 
on the qualifications of the person sug- 
gested by the Board of Agriculture. 
Undoubtedly the practice would be to 
accept the nomination of the County 
Council. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that if 
the hon. Member had been a lawyer he 
would have known that the words he sug- 
gested were utterly futile and ineffective. 
The successful working of the Act would 
depend far more upon the manner in 
which the assessment of damage was 
made than on any other condition. The 
person appointed to make the assess- 
ment would be practically in the posi- 
tion of a Court of first instance, and 
the arbitrators would occupy the posi- 
tion simply of the Court of Appeal. 
There were certain districts—sheep- 
farming districts—in Wales and else- 
where, which no man could deal with 
under this Bill, who had not full local 
knowledge. [“Hear, hear!”| But 
wherever, or whatever, the district, it 
was desirable that a man should be ap- 
pointed who had local knowledge of it, 
and could speak authoritatively with 
regard to it. [‘Hear, hear!”] He 
could not understand why the Govern- 
ment did not accept this Amendment, 
for he believed it would facilitate the 
working of the Bill. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Fintay, Inverness Burghs) said, 
he thought there was some misapprehen- 
sion on the point under Debate. The 
otticer referred to would not be an 
assessor, or valuer, or a judical officer, 
to determine finally ; he would be ap- 
pointed merely as an agent to settle by 
agreement with the farmer, the extent 
of damage done. If an agreement could 
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not be arrived at, the case would go to 
the Court of Arbitration, which was an 
altogether different authority, and would 
be appointed in such a way as to secure 
independence. In these circumstances 
he thought the Amendment was un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. LOGAN agreed that a man, 
whose duty it would be to go over the 
land and ascertain the damage done, 
should have intimate knowledge of the 
locality. Moreover, having the power, 
as far as possible, to settle the amount 
of damage, surely he would be the 
valuer of that damage ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: By 
agreement. 

Mr. LOGAN said, that, nevertheless, 
the official would be a valuer, and it was 
desirable that he should be a man in 
whom, not only the farmers, but the 
general community, also, had confidence. 
For it was not sufficient to tell him that 
the farmer would be compensated. Who 
was to pay the compensation? Why, 
the general community would have to 
pay it, and, therefore, he thought the 
person selected for the duty should be 
appointed by the County Council rather 
than by a Government Department. 

*Mr. BRODRICK would remind the 
Committee of the position in which 
Parliament stood with regard to the 
Bill. If the Measure was not passed 
into law by the 10th of May, it would 
be almost impossible to hold the 
manceuvres this year. There was nota 
Member of the House who did not desire 
the Bill to become law with proper 
restrictions. [“ Hear, hear!”| Well, 
a large number of restrictions had been 
introduced in deference to the wishes of 
hon. Members, and the Government had 
accepted every Amendment to which they 
could possibly accede, and they had made 
every possible concession.  [* Hear, 
hear!”] But on principle they could 
not accept the present Amendment, and 
he would remind hon. Members that 
even in this case the conditions were in 
favour of the tenant farmer, for while 
the. agreement could not be enforced 
against the farmer, it would be binding 
against the Government. The passing 
of the Bill was regarded as a matter of 
great importance by the _ military 
authorities, and after the explanations 
already given he appealed to the Com- 
mittee to dispose of this Amendment in 
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order that further progress might be made 
with the Bill. 

Mr. KEARLEY said the point at 
issue was whether or not the official 
referred to was to be a man who would 
command the confidence of the farmers 
and the community. He maintained 
that it was essential to the working of 
the Measure that the appointment 
should be controlled by the local 
authorities. 

Mr. STRACHEY said the remarks of 
the Under Secretary had not met the 
point he had raised, and, therefore, 
he could not withdraw his Amendment. 
He was strongly impressed with the 
necessity that the farmers should be 
fully and fairly protected. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER said that on 
the grounds of economy, it was advisable 
that some person thoroughly acquainted 
with the locality should be appointed for 
the duty in question. It was scarcely 
reasonable to think that any stranger 
sent down to a neighbourhood by the 
Central Department would be so well 
able to understand or appreciate the 
damage done by the mancuvres as a 
man thoroughly acquainted with the 
locality, and he urged, therefore, that it 
would be in the interests of the Ex- 
chequer itself that such a man should be 
appointed. [“ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. LOGAN, who was received with 
cries of “ Divide!” said hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to be anxious to divide, but he 
protested against the necessity of this 
Bill being rushed through the House. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN said the hon. 
Member was not in order in making 
such observations. 

Mr. LOGAN said all he wished to say 
was, that feeling that the Bill would very 
materially affect the interests of the 
tenant farmers, he protested as emphati- 
cally as he could against any attempt on 
the part of hon. Members to rush it 
through the House. 

*TuHe CHAIRMAN: Any such discus- 
sion is quite out of order. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted :”— 


; The Committee divided :—Ayes, 127 ; 
Noes, 245.—(Division List, No. 107.) 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
moved an Amendment, providing that 
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concurrence of the Treasury in the 
appointment of the compensation officer 
should not be necessary. He contended 
that if the concurrence of the Treasury 
were made a condition of the appoint- 
ment, farmers would not place the same 
confidence in the compensation officer as 
they would if he were appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture independently. 


*Mr. BRODRICK said that if this 
officer were an arbitrator the Amend- 
ment would deserve consideration. But 
as the case stood it would be unpre- 
cedented to give the right of disposing 
of public money to an official in whose 
appointment the Treasury had not con- 
curred. The consent of the Treasury to 
the appointment would, he believed, be 
mainly a formal matter. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
said that it should be remembered that 
this was to be permanent legislation. 
The compensation officer would practi- 
cally be an arbitrator. He would have 
to assess damages, to represent the case 
for the Government, and to pay Govern- 
ment money. He would decide between 
the Treasury and the farmer, and there 
was to be an appeal against his decisions 
to a court of arbitration. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought that 
the rejection by the Government of the 
last Amendment rendered the present 
Amendment very necessary. They ought 
not to act in consultation with the 
Treasury in respect to the appointment 
of the compensation officer, for the object 
of the Treasury would be to cut down 
claims as much as possible. Surely the 
Board of Agriculture could appoint a fit 
and proper officer without the concur- 
rence of the Treasury. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said that no ex- 
penditure of public money was ever made 
by any Department without the consent 
of the Treasury. The Secretary of State 
for War, for example, could not pay out 
5s. without such consent. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member would intro- 
duce a complete change in the practice 
that now prevailed, and it was impossible 
to accept it. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER supported 
the view of the Under Secretary for 
War. The Board of Agriculture had no 
money to apply to the purposes contem- 
plated in the Bill. When the officer was 
appointed to disburse large sums of 
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money it was only right that the Trea- 
sury that had to find the money should | 
be given a nominal power of concurring | 
in the appointment. The provision | 
practically gave the Treasury very little | 
real authority; but it connected the | 
Department with the process of making | 
good the damage done, and he thought 
that that connection should not be 
broken. 

Toe FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY appealed to the hon. Member to 
withdraw his Amendment. He under- 
stood that there was no opposition to 
this Bill, and that it was generally 
agreed that it was desirable to give the 
military authorities power to hold man- | 
cuvres this year. The Bill had been 
put down on the Paper day after day, 
but very little progress had been made 
with it. If there was any further delay 
it would be useless to pass the Measure, 
for no good would result from it. The! 
object in view was one of great public 
importance. In the circumstances, he | 
trusted that the remaining stages of the 
Bill would not be impeded. 

Mr. LULTRELL said that there was, | 
no doubt, a general desire that the Bill | 
should pass ; but there was also a desire | 
that it should pass in the best possible | 
form. He hoped, however, that the| 
speeches delivered by hon. Members | 
would be short, so that the Bill might | 
be got through. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER} 
asked leave to withdraw his Amend- | 
ment. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said that) 
the Leader of the House had referred to 
the special circumstances of one year in | 
support of an appeal to pass a Bill which | 
would be permanent. The reason why | 
the progress of this Bill should be! 
watched very carefully was because it | 
was an innovation constitutionally. | 
Bills relating to the Army had hitherto 
been annual Bills. There was no desire 
to delay the Measure unduly ; but, as it | 
would apply for all time, they could not | 
consent to take into consideration the | 
circumstances of one particular year. | 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
| 

*Mr. BRODRICK moved an Amend- | 
ment providing that, in the appointment 
of the compensation otticer, regard should 
be had to any representations of the 


Sir Walter Foster. 
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|County Councils wholly or partially 


situated within the prescribed district. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
insert after the word “person,” in line 
23, the words, “who shall be a resident 
within the prescribed limits.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved, after 
the words, “ within the prescribed limits,” 
insert the words, 
“after notice given to the owner or 
occupier of the affected land.” He 
thought the owner or occupier ought to 
have some notice when the person 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
was coming down to assess the damage. 
Otherwise, he did not see how they were 
likely to come to terms at all. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS said 
it was provided in the clause that, when 
the assessment of the compensation had 
been agreed upon, the money was not be 
paid in the ordinary way, but the person 
injured was to go to certain places to 
get his money. Most: of the tenant 
farmers in his district were very poor, 


/and a railway journey of 20 or 30 miles 


would be a very serious thing for them. 
He therefore proposed to leave out the 


| words, ‘“‘and place and date,” in line 31. 


*THeE CHAIRMAN : It is very incon- 
venient not to have the Amendments on 
the Paper. [“ Hear, hear !” 

Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL said 
the Amendment would make the clause 
quite incomprehensible. The clause as 
it stood was really in favour of the 
tenant. Nobody could suggest that a 
public department would wish to compel 
@ poor man to make a journey in order 
to receive his money. It was obviously 
meant that arrangements would be made 
for the payment of the money at local 
post offices and such places. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
the Amendment is in order. It would 
make nonsense of the clause. [ Laughter. 

Mr. STRACHEY pointed out that, 
as the Bill stood, it was required that 
notice of the damage should be given 
within one week after the troops had 
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passed over the land. It was quite| 
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*Mr. BRODRICK moved to insert at 


ridiculous to expect a farmer to make | the end of Sub-section (3), after ‘ paid,’ 


out his claim within one week. 
thought he would be very moderate in| 
asking for three weeks. 
would content himself by moving the. 
substitution of three weeks for one! 
week. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said he was willing | 
to make it a fortnight, though he’! 
believed that would be against the 
locality and the tenant farmer. 

Mr. STRACHEY said the clause 
provided that every claim should be 
sent to the compensation officer imme- 
diately after the force had ceased to 
pass over the land, and within one week 
after the damage had been done. He 
referred more especially to the difficulty 
of ascertaining the damage to cattle 
within a week. 
want to go at length into the matter. 
now, as he felt the force of the appeal of | 
the Leader of the House, and recognised | 
the necessity of getting the Bill through | 
as quickly as possible. 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Take | | 


14 days. (Laughter. | 
SEVERAL HON. Members: No, three 
weeks, 


Mr. LUTTRELL said he thought a 
fortnight might be sufficient, but he did 
not see why the Government should insist 
on it. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) said the 
Government had chucked in one week ; 
why could they not grant the other? If 
damage was done on these lands, it could 
not possibly be found out by what par- 
ticular corps or party such damage was 
done. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) hoped the Government would 
meet his hon. Friend in this matter. 
He did not think he was asking for at 
all too much time. Of course, in the 
case of crops, it would be perfectly easy 
to discover the damage at once ; but in 
the case of cattle he did not think it 
would be so easy. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. BRODRICK moved, at the end 
of Sub-section (2), after “done ” to insert 


‘or the occupation has ceased, whichever is 
ae or within such further time as may be 
prescribed in special cases by the consultative 
commission.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


However, he | 


He the following :— 


“(4) In the case of compensation payable in 
| respect of rights of common the compensation 

may be paid to the County Council for the county 
| in which the common is situate, or in the case of 
the New Forest to the Court of V erderers, to be 
= or applied by them to or for the benefit of 

he persons whose rights of common are affected, 
| in such manner as they think just.” 


Mr. LUTTRELL moved to amend 
the proposed Amendment by substituting 
the words “ District Council” for the 
* County Council.” It would be better, 
he contended, that the District Council 
should be charged with the payment of 


| the money, inasmuch as that body would 


know more about the claimant and the 
| general circumstances of the case. 


However he did not | *Mr. BRODRICK said he could not 


‘accept the Amendment. He thought 
|that the District Councils did not cover 
|large enough areas. The land affected 
| might be within the jurisdiction of more 
| than one District Council. 
| Mr. LUTTRELL said that the same 
jargument would apply to the County 
Council, as the mancuvres might be 
extended over several counties. He 
must press upon the Government 
the necessity for substituting for the 
County Council the District Council. 
His reason for taking that course was 
that the District Council represented 
the district affected by the provisions of 
the Bill better than the County Council 
did. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said he was willing 
to amend his Amendment by inserting 
after the word “situate” the words “or 
if the common is wholly situated in one 
district, in such case to the District 
Council.” Beyond that he could not go. 

Mr. LUTTRELL said that he sup- 
posed that he must be content to accept 
the Amendment which the hon. Gentle- 
man ‘the Under Secretary for War pro- 
posed in lieu of his own, and, therefore, 
he asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Proposed Amendment to the Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn ; Amendment 
of Mr. Brodrick agreed to. 


*Mr. BRODRICK moved to amend 
Sub-section (5), by inserting after the 
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word “settle” the words “by agree-| Question, “That the word ‘ may’ 

ment.” stand part of the Clause,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Question put, “That the words ‘shall 

*Mr. BRODRICK moved to amend_/| if it think fit’ be there inserted :’— 
Sub-section (8), by inserting after the 
word “Treasury” the words “having! The Committee divided :—Ayes, 246 ; 
regard to any representations made by | Noes, 114.—(Division List, No. 108.) 
the County Council.” 
And, it being after ten minutes to 
Amendment agreed to. Seven of the clock, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
*Mr. BRODRICK moved to amend | House. 

Sub-section (9), by inserting after the 
words “ determine the person” the! Committee report Progress; to sit 
words “resident within the prescribed | again upon Thursday. 

limits.” 
Amendment agreed to. 
BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked whether} Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 
it was intended that the arbitrator 
appointed by the occupier should be 
remunerated by the Government? He MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
begged to move the insertion of the AMENDMENT BILL. 
following words: “Charged upon the| Second Reading deferred till To- 
War Office Vote with the assent of the | morrow. 


Treasury.” 
*Mr. BRODRICK said that he could a 
not accept the Amendment. CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 
Amendment negatived. | Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


| And, it being Seven of the clock, Mr. 
Mr. STRACHEY moved, in sub-| Speaker suspended the Sitting until Nine 

section (16) to leave out the word “ may” | of the Clock. 

after “and the Court of Arbitration,” in 

order to insert the word “shall.” He —_—— 

objected to the payment of costs “ reason- 


ably incurred ” in the arbitration being EVENING SITTING. 

left to the discretion of the Court of 

Arbitration. a 

*Mr. BRODRICK said that he was 

willing to accept the words “shall, if they SOLDIERS AND SAILORS (CIVIL 
think fit.” DEPARTMENTS). 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that the) *Mr. H. O. ARNOLD - FORSTER 
words suggested by the right hon. Gentle- | (Belfast, W.) rose to move the following 
man the Under Secretary for War would | Resolution :— 
still leave the question of the payment} «That the failure of successive administra- 
of costs reasonably incurred in the arbi-| tions to give employment in civil departments 


tration to the discretion of the Court of | to reserve or time-expired soldiers and sailors 
Arbitration. of good character is contrary to public policy 


ie and detrimental to the interests of the service, 
*Mr. BRODRICK said that he could | and that this House calls upon Her Majesty’s 


not go further than he had done. A| Government to make larger provision for the 
man who had had an offer of £100 com-| employment of such persons by allotting to 
pensation might refuse unreasonably to | them os = pee the public 
accept it, and it would not be right that | “*°° “* "ey “ve comPoten 
in such a case he should have the costs|(At this point an unsuccessful attempt 
of the appeal. | was made to count out the House.) The 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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hon. Member, proceeding, said what he 
wanted to show was that, first, there 
was a neglect of a public duty in regard 
to the treatment of discharged soldiers 
and sailors ; secondly, that there was a 
grievance unremedied ; and, thirdly, 
that there was a possible method of 
fulfilling the duty and getting rid 
of the grievance. This was no new 
matter. There had been Commis- 
sions which had reported from 1876 to 
1895, and very little had been done. 
They owed a duty to the soldier and the 
sailor, and they never owed it more 
clearly than at the present time. They 
made and they marred the soldier's 
career. Formerly they had 21 years’ 
service followed by a pension ;_ but they 
had substituted a term of seven years’ 
service—a term which might suit the 
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would obtain employment after they left 
the service. The eulogies which were fre- 
quently indulged in by Inspecting Officers 
and, in after-dinner speeches and in 
newspaper articles of the physique of 
the recruits who were now entering the 
service must be largely discounted. The 
average manhood of the country was not 
fairly represented in the Army. The 
proof of that contention was found in 
the fact that, when a battalion had to be 
made up for foreign service, the melan- 
choly process of selection had to be re- 
sorted to, for many of the men in the 
service were unfit to undertake the 
arduous duties of a campaign. To 
remedy that sad state of things, one 


(Civil Departments). 





‘thing was absolutely necessary. There 
must be some certainty of employment 
for soldiers on their discharge. A man 





interest of the Army, but which was|would very much prefer to invest his 


disastrous as regarded the man. They 


|money at 24 per cent. in Consols than 





took him at 18, kept him up to 25, andjin 10 per cent. Turkish Bonds, for 
taught him absolutely nothing but the|/he knew the former was a certainty, 
military duties he had to perform and a/and though the work that was done by 
little elementary education. Germany, | the Discharged Soldiers’ Aid Societies and 
France, and Italy had to induce their |such voluntary associations was excellent 
men to re-engage, and they resogiieed |e far as it went, it was nothing like 
that a man after he left the service| enough, and a soldier, on enlisting, had 
should not be left to toss about on the|no assurance whatever that his career, 
waves of society. He did not accuse |after he had passed in course of time 
the War Department with being lax, or | into the Reserve, might not be rendered 
even careless in the matter, but the good | unhappy by the misfortune of want of 





will, which he had foundabundantly, had 
not done what was wanted. The number 
of men discharged into the Reserves varied 
every year from 15,000 to 17,000. How 


many of the total discharged were without | 


employment they could not say, but they 
could get at the numberemployed. The 
Discharged Soldiers’ Aid Society did 
much. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] During last 
year over 4,000 had been placed out of 
17,000 discharged. Then there were 


the regimental associations, and they had | 


also done agreat deal. There hadalsobeen 
a good deal done by some of the Govern- 
ment offices; but, after all, much re- 


‘employment. What was good for the 
service was good for the country. He 
had heard that in one regimental dis- 
trict, which had a distinguished regiment 
attached ito it, the mere fact that an 
effort was made to secure employment 
| for the men on their discharge had greatly 
increased the quality of the recruiting 
throughout the district. In France, in 
order to get over the difficulty experi- 
enced in getting men to re-engage, the 
military authorities had enlarged their 
|powers for giving employment to dis- 
‘charged soldiers. The result was that 
the enlistments rose from 19,000 to 





mained to be done. Many of the men! 20,000, the maximum number required 
employed were insufficiently paid, and |for the whole service of the French 
two-thirds of the candidates sent up by; Army. The right hon. Gentleman the 
the Soldiers Aid Society to the authori-| Member for North-East Manchester 
ties of the Metropolitan Police had been| made, when Postmaster General, a sug- 
rejected. That statement seemed in-| gestion in regard to the employment of 
credible, but it was absolutely true. | discharged soldiers in the Post Office, 
The moral of it was we were not getting | which, unhappily, had not been acted 
the proper material for our Army, nor|upon. That suggestion was, that when 
would we get it until we were able to boys had passed the initial stage of tele- 
offer the inducement that our soldiers | graph messengers, they should then go 
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into the Army, and after having served 
in the Army should be restored to the 
Post Office as messengers. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said, that suggestion 
was made before his time, and he had 
thought it would be unjust to require 
the boys to enter the Army. What he 
had suggested was that boys, who, after 
six years in the telegraph service en- 
listed in the Army, should have a pre- 
ferential right to re-engagement in the 
Post Office after they had left the Army. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said he 
understood the arrangement, and he 
regretted that even that plan had never 
been carried out, and that no other plan 
had been substituted for it. In fact, 
the area of employment of discharged 
soldiers in the Post Office had been cur- 
tailed instead of being extended. A 
very valuable Return had recently been 
furnished as a result of inquiries into the 
mode in which this important question 
was settled in continental armies. In 
Austria-Hungary £2,300,000 was avail- 
able for pay ments to discharged soldiers 
in respect to offices to which they had a 
preferential right. In France, as_ he 
had already said, 24,000 men were in- 
duced to re-engage by the prospect of 
employment when they had completed 
their service. The right of a soldier to 
employment in France was so strong 
that, if he could not obtain a place, 
owing to the exigencies of the public 
service at the time when his discharge 
was due, he was allowed to remain on 
in the service until the office to which 
he was entitled by law became vacant. 
In Germany 92,000 places in State De- 
partments were reserved for old soldiers. 
In Italy, which was a poor country, and 
therefore could not proceed on the same 
lavish scale as France and Germany, 
8,000 places were reserved for old 
soldiers of good character and conduct. 
He did not say that we should emulate 
the action of the great Continental 
military monarchies, but he did say that 
we, no less than they, had a duty to 
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inquire into the matter had unani- 
mously made similar recommendations, 
practically nothing had been done 
by any of the Departments, save the 
Military and Naval, to give effect to the 
wishes of the House. The proper course 
for the House to adopt was to pass a 
Mandatory Instruction to the Depart- 
ments to select a proportion of their 
offices which should, under the authority 
of Parliament, be given to discharged 
soldiers who were competent to fill them, 
and that an official should be appointed 
charged with the special duty of seeing 
that that instruction was carried into 
effect. It was said by those who pro- 
fessed to represent the views of the 
working classes that those classes would 
object to any extension of the employ- 
ment of soldiers or sailors as a matter of 
right. Even if the working classes took 
up such an attitude, it should not be 
allowed to interfere with the performance 
of a plain public duty ; but he was con- 
vinced from experience that no section 
of Englishmen had so little regard for 
the welfare of the Empire as to put 
themselves in opposition to a reform of 
this kind if they found it was a neces- 
sary patriotic duty. Over and over again 
he had addressed large bodies of working 
men on Army questions, and he had 
never heard the slightest objection raised 
to the contention that our soldiers ought, 
as a matter of right, to have the prospect 
of employment after they left the service. 
If there were any working men who took 
the opposite view, he would point out 
to them that they really ought to bless 
the service which withdrew 20,000 or 
30,000 men every year from the competi- 
tion of the labour market, and thus in- 
creased their own chances of obtaining 
employment. After all, the men who 
came back were but as a mere drop in the 
ocean of the labour market, and surely 
we had not arrived at such point in our 
social economy that the 2,000, or 3,000 
men at the outside, who might enter 
‘annually the London labour market. for 


perform in the matter, and that that/ instance, could so upset the calculations 


duty was not performed. 


It was a/of the great Trade Unions or of those 


humiliating confession to have to make | interested in the bestowal of labour on 
that, though the House of Commons | their clients that they could not afford to 


had again and again passed Resolutions | leave them out of account. 


It was, he 


in favour of the employment of dis- | was persuaded, to the interest of all that 


charged soldiers by the State, and) 
that though Committees appointed to 


Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster. 


the present cruel system should not be 
allowed to continue. [‘* Hear, hear !’’] 
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In the first place, they must per-|material. It was clearly shown before 
form the duty to the soldier in| the Committee to whose proceedings the 
the interest of the soldier, of the|hon. Gentleman had referred, that the 
Army, and of the country; and, in the| tendency of the better treatment of the 
second place, they ought to show that/soldier during recent years had been to 
they would not tolerate the persistent| attract a higher type of men to the 
and eternal neglect of the clearly ex-|service. The service had become more 
pressed wishes of the country. [‘‘ Hear, | popular. Formerly, the man who went 
hear !’’] He moved the Motion which | for a soldier was looked upon almost as 
stood in his name. a disgrace to his family, but now they 
*Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.)/| found respectable families proud to ac- 
seconded the Motion. He said that, | knowledge that a son of theirs was serving 
though many years had elapsed since he|in such a regiment. It had been said 
was connected with one of the branches | Government should be a model employer 
of the regular Army, he still took in the|of labour. The result of the recent In- 
service a very deep interest. He, in|quiry went to show that naval men, 
common with his soldier colleagues, felt | owing to the fact that they were men of 
that past Governments had failed in their| ready resource and of good physique, 
duty and in their responsibility to the|found very little difficulty in obtaining 
soldiers and sailors. He maintained|employment when they left the service. 
that those who had served their country | That was also the case with men of the 
had a special claim on the community, | artillery and cavalry. It was to the men 
for they relieved othersof a responsibility, | of the infantry that the Government 
every able-bodied man in the country |owed the greatest moral obligation, but 
being liable to serve in the Militia. | the Government had really shunted their 
It might he said there was no great|responsibility upon the public and upon 
hardship and inconvenience to the man| general employers. The great railway 
who joined the service, because usually | companies had patriotically shown them- 
he was a man who liked a life of change | selves willing to take Reserve men, and 
and adventure. But that the bulk of|they would, indeed, be prepared to fill 
mankind did feel it an inconvenience|about one-eighth of their posts with 
was incontestably proved by what took|such men if the men were fitted for the 
place on the Continent—men mutilated| work. There was abundant evidence 
and maimed themselves in order to|that old soldiers made good caretakers, 
escape service. His hon. Friend had| watchmen, and storekeepers. What was 
referred to the effect on the labour|to prevent the Government leaving such 
market of the carrying out of this Reso-| posts open exclusively to the ex-soldier ? 
lution. He could corroborate the hon, |It had been conclusively proved, also, 
Gentleman’s statement that the bulk of| that a good soldier made a good police- 
the working population of the country |man, and that one-eighth of the entire 
were by no means averse to the ex- | police force of the country could be sup- 
soldier and sailor obtaining employment. | plied from the ranks of the ex-soldiers 
They were averse, however, to a certain|and sailors without any inconvenience 
class of employers taking advantage of|to the force. These men, too, would 
the ex-soldier and sailor to break down | make good prison warders, and there 
the labour market generally. There were | were some posts under Government, such 
some employers who said to the old/as junior clerkships, and posts in the 
soldier: ‘‘ You have a pension of some | second division of clerks, for which they 
7s. a week, a living wage is taken to be| were well suited. There could be no 
24s., therefore, if you are willing to| reason why a certain proportion of these 
accept this employment, I will pay you| posts should not be filled by men who 
17s. a week.’’ That was the only point | had left the service. During the last 20 
of view from which the labour party and | years the number of men in the service 
the labour leaders were averse to the| who had obtained first-class certificates 
competition of the ex-soldier and sailor had trebled. Amongst those men there 
in the labour market. As to better) must be many who had still higher 
treatment of soldiers, he held that, if the | qualifications, and who were able, while 
Government were to treat the menj|serving, to improve themselves educa- 
better they would obtain better! tionally. He suggested that a special 
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examination should be instituted of a 
class similar to that passed by the second 
division clerks, and that there should be 
added to it voluntary subjects, such as 
book-keeping, shorthand writing, type- 
writing, and so forth, The men who 
passed in these subjects would thereby 
the better fit themselves for future em- 
ployment. As to the question of cha- 
racter, it was pointed out before the 
Committee, that if the character on the 
discharge sheet were fuller, and special 
emphasis were laid on the fact whether 
the man was a sober man or not, a 
great many more employers would be 
prepared to take soldiers on all hands. 
It was acknowledged that occasional 
drinking outbursts were the great draw- 
back of the ex-soldiers. In his opinion 
deferred pay should be absolutely 
done away with, for he was dis- 
posed to think it did not bring one 
extra man into the service, but 
often meant the downfall of a man. 
He suggested that pensions, instead of 
being paid qarterly to men not accus- 
tomed to handling much money, should 
be paid weekly through the postal 
authorities. Then, a good soldier not 
infrequently left the service under the 
impression that he would readily obtain 
employment in civil life; but, when he 
came to try, he met with bitter disap- 
pointment. A man was put into a 
trench alongside navvies, and his hands 


went to pieces to start with. As to 
building work, he could not climb 
ladders. There was a consensus of 


opinion on the part of employers of 
labour that the soldier was to a great 
extent disqualified in this way. The 
man who entered the Reserve should 
have the option within six months, with 
the approval of his commanding officer, 
of returning to his own corps, the com- 
manding officer having the power, in 
the event of a man deteriorating, of 
rejecting him. He would further sug- 
gest that all regiments should have the 
power enjoyed by the Household troops 
of rejecting a man altogether from the 
service whose character was such as to 
be detrimental to the service at large. 
His last point was that the Government 
should begin at home, and do as the 
Mover of the Motion had suggested. 
Side by side with every recruiting poster 
in the country should be placed a state- 
ment civing the number of posts under 


Captain Norton. 
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Government, in each department, for 
which soldiers were specially eligible, 
and the qualifications required. This 
would act as an incentive to the best 
men in the country to join the service. 
This question should be regarded from a 
higher point of view than the sordid, 
economic one of supply and demand. 
We might spend millions on floating 
fortresses, and thousands on machine 
guns ; but, after all, man was the machine 
of machines, and all our resources would 
be wasted if confided to the care of men 
inferior in physique, intelligence, or 
morale. We ought to have as our 
national defenders men vigorous in all 
the pre-eminent characteristics of our 
race. What was it that made this country 
the finest in the world? Not its equable 
climate and its exuberant soil, its mineral 
wealth and its redundant rivers, but the 
fact that it was inhabited by a people, 
strong in physical and ‘moral force, 
whose spirit was as high to-day as when 
our gallant seamen swept from the 
ocean the allied fleets of France and 
Spain—a people who had never seen a 
foreign flag except as a trophy, whose 
sons were building great cities and estab- 
lishing gigantic industries in Australa- 
sian and South African deserts ; and if 
we were to hold our worldwide Empire, 
with its ever-increasing responsibilities, it 
was the duty of our Government, as 
custodians of that Empire, to endeavour 
to attract to the service for its defence 
men fitted to uphold the national honour 
and protect the national interests. 
[“ Hear, hear !”] 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said he should have pre- 
ferred to have waited until a Member of 
the Government had dealt with the 
complaint made and offered an explana- 
tion of the failure of successive Govern- 
ments to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of Select Committees and do 
justice to the rank and file of the Army. 
He did not wish to speak of himself, 
but, having been a soldier in his youth, 
and taken an interest inthe Army all his 
life, he had always had an earnest desire 
to do anything in his power to raise the 
character and standard of the men in the 
Army. He had long been convinced 
that, if proper inducements were held 
out to the respectable youth of this coun- 
try to make the Army their profession 
for their early manhood, not only would 
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the character of the Army be immensely | as Postmaster General being anxious to 
raised, but the Army would be rendered | improve the Post Office and assist in 
much more valuable and reliable to the|the employment of soldiers, made a 
country, and a great benefit would be! regulation that telegraph messsengers 
done to the civil population which the|should be engaged on condition of 
education of service in the Army would /|serving in the Army after completing 
give to a large proportion of its youth.| their service as telegraph messengers. 
How was this to be done ? By teaching | In that way not only would the Army 
the Army that it was held in honour, | have been supplied with boys who had 
by teaching people that it was no already been well trained, but they 
disgrace for a young man to enter, would have been able to have given 
the Army, that he would not only employment to a large number of Army 
get benefit while there, but when|reserve men. He calculated that at 
he left would be raised in the social | least 2,000 places a year would be given 
scale. The time was, when a _lad|to reserve soldiers. He regretted to 
left home and entered the Army it was|say, however, that immediately after he 
thought next door to his going to the | left the Post Office the scheme for giving 
devil. No doubt, formerly, the Army | employment to reserve soldiers was not 
did largely consist of the refuse of the carried out as one would have expected 
country. They made good food for|it would have been, and the numbers of 
powder. They had discipline, but not such deserving men taken into the 
the kindness education and refinement service decreased instead of increased. 
which was the result of military ser- Instead of the 2,000 places which it was 
vice nowadays. Everyone knew how|hoped would be offered to reserve 
zealous our Officers were to treat their soldiers, he found the number given in 
men with consideration and induce| 1892 was 1,230; in 1893, 979; in 
them to behave well. Those efforts had | 1894, 715 ; and in 1895, 589. As the 
been attended with good results. The| Telegraph service increased, the number 
Report of the Director General on of messengers were greater, so that fewer 
recruiting showed that the Army was | places could be given to soldiers, and he 
improving year by year, that an in-|spoke with authority when he said the 
creased proportion of men of a respect. | Post Office could hardly be relied upon 
able class were entering the service. | for soldiers at all. Thus the expecta- 
That was toa large extent due to the|tions which had been held out were 
wide diffusion of education, the great | disappointed. Looking to their civil 
increase of population, and the over-| departments, he declared that employ- 
crowding of many of the professions. This| ment in well-paid offices had too long 
fact ought to argue in favour of giving an | been regarded as a kind of outdoor relief 
opportunity to those who after their | for domestic servants. It was absolutely 
service passed into civil life to obtain | wrong that domestic servants should get 
good employment in the service of the| jobbed into this sort of public employ- 
State. All were convinced on that| ment, whilst those who had served Her 
point, and Members of consecutive Majesty in the Army and Navy in every 
Governments had held out many pro-|clime and amid every danger should be 
mises that greater things should be left to walk the streets unemployed. It 
done to provide employment for soldiers. , might be said that only a small number 
In these days, when men entered the could be employed in that way, but he 
Army at 17 or 18, 19 or 20, and at 25) was quite sure that in that House and 
or 26 passed into the Reserve, they in public offices of every kind an im- 
were exactly of the age when they, mense number of non-commissioned 
might fill excellently many posts in the officers could be employed to the benefit 
Civil Service. Probably no one was) of the Army and the public service at 
better suited for employment in situa- large. This Session he had put his 
tions, where punctuality, obedience and | finger on a grievance affecting the Army 
regularity were required, than those who | which, he thought, was areal one. He 
had been subjected to the strict had asked several questions upon the 
discipline of the Army. Reference} subject, but so far he had been met in 
had been made to what the Post Office, what he could not but describe as an 
had done for soldiers. His predecessor | unworthy way. By the Police Act of 
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1890 it was provided that every man 
who had been employed in any pension- 
able department who entered the police 
force, whether paid by that House or by 
the Police Fund, should be entitled to 
count his previous civil service towards 
his pension, but soldiers and sailors were 
not accorded the same privilege. Such 
a grievance, he should have thought, 
only required to be mentioned to be 
instantly remedied, but, so far, no move 


ting soldiers and sailors in the same 
position as their confréres. He asked 
the Home Secretary about the matter, 
and he at once admitted the hardship of 


the case, but said the Treasury had a| 


great objection to pensioning men partly 
by the War Department and partly by 
the Civil Department. He then went| 
to the Secretary to the Treasury from | 
whom he received a sympathetic response, 
and a promise to look into the question. | 
After waiting for some months without | 
hearing anything he put a question to 
the right hon. Gentleman the previous 
night, “but the answer did not appear in 
the public journals. He supposed it| 
was not sent to the newspapers as, 
Ministers’ answers, as a rule, were, and | 
he would not quote it at length as he | 
might not be able to do so accurately. | 
It was sufficient to say that one of the 
main reasons for not applying 
remedy asked for was to the following 
effect: That if soldiers entering the 
police were allowed to count their time, 
in the Army for pensions, then pen- | 


sioners from the Army who were now) 


allowed to draw their pensions in addi- 
tion to their civil pay, could not be any 
longer allowed to do so. That was a 


Departmental answer of the kind of| 
it) 


which it used to be said, ‘‘Oh! 
is good enough for the House of, 
Commons.’’ There were police officers 


in that House who had served 20 years | 
in the Army, who would have to serve 
seven years more than their confréres, 
and all over the country there were) 
policemen who had been in the Army | 
serving side by side with men who had | 
been in the Post Office, the Customs | 
Department, and so forth, and while the | 


latter could count their former service | 


for a pension the ex-soldier could not. 
That was a manifest injustice, 
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of recruits for the police. When the 
Secretary to the Treasury objected to 
this mixing up of the pensions of 
different Departments, he would refer to 
the evidence given before the Committee 
on the Employment of Soldiers, in 
which it was stated that when the late 
Mr. Raikes formed the scheme for 
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the | 


and a| 


passing the telegraph messengers into 


‘the Army before they received per- 
|manent employment in the police, the 
had been made in the direction of put- | 


Treasury consented to their Army time 
counting for pension in their Post Office 
service. He, therefore, said that the 
answers given for putting off this remedy 
|were most flimsy and devoid of any 
substance or justification at all. When 
those who earnestly desired to benefit 
| the service and to support the Govern- 
‘ment were met in this way by a non 
| possumus, it was not surprising they 
| were compelled to vote for a Resolution 
to which the Government might possibly 
|object, but which he and ‘others who 
shared his views felt it their bounden 
“a to support. 

*Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
| Rye) would like to say a few words on 
this question, as he had the honour of 
drafting the Report of the Committee 
| which recently sat on this subject. He 
‘believed that neither the mover, the 
| seconder, nor the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken had at all exagge 
rated the seriousness of this problem. 
He should say they had rather under- 
stated than overstated it. He believed 
'the whole difficulty could be illustrated 
at the present moment by a glance at 
the Treasury Bench when this question, 
which was one of national importance, 
|was left to the tender mercies of an 
Under Secretary, whose sympathies 
were known beforehand to be on the 
side of anything that could be done in 
his own department, whilst the Treasury 
and the Home Office were practically un- 
‘represented, and the Front Opposition 
| Bench deserted. Now the real crux of 
this difficulty was what to do with the 
15,000, or 16,000, or 17,000 men who 
| were annually passed into the reserve. 
Hitherto the only earnest attempts to deal 
with that question had been made by the 
National Association, which had done 
excellent work ; by private individuals 
to some extent ; by some of the great 





direct discouragement to the best class| railway companies; and, to some small 
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extent, by the War Office and the Admi- 
ralty ; but never by Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment as representing the State. Their 
object that evening should be to put it 
before the Government and the country 
that this was a matter which concerned 
the State, and which should have State 
assistance. The attitude of the State 
had hitherto been one of masterly in- 
competence. They had always taken up 
the non possumus attitude of ‘‘ We can- 
not do it; we only wish we could.’’ 
What was the mysterious power behind 
the State that prevented their doing any- 
thing they pleased? He believed it 
was the permanent civilian officials, who, 
throughout all the controversy on this 
subject, had shown the most consistent 
hostility to the welfare of the soldier 
and sailor. There was no more lament- 
able instance of the sinister influence 
of the permanent official mind, than 
in the action taken with regard to 
the Post Office Enlistment scheme, as it 
was called. He did not believe the 
House or the country ever thoroughly 
understood what was done in regard to 
that matter. In 1891 the then Post- 
master General, the late Mr. Cecil 
Raikes, with the full approval of the 
Treasury, decided that in future, when 
telegraph messengers reached the age of 
18, they should be encouraged to enlist— 
in other words, their promotion should 
cease in the Post Office, but that if they 
chose to go into the Army and serve 
with the colours for five years they 
would find places kept for them on their 
return. The difficulty of concurrent 
service in the two Departments was got 
over in that case, for their service with 
the colours was to count as_half- 
time service in the Post Office. He 
thought the country ought to understand 
the circumstances under which this excel- 
lent scheme was abandoned and reversed. 
When the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North-East Manchester 
succeeded the late Mr. Raikes he took 
up this system with enthusiasm, but on 
a change of Government it was com- 
pletely reversed on the ground that it 
had not succeeded. He believed it re- 
quired the mind of a permanent official 
to prove that a thing had been unsuc- 
cessful when it had never been tried at 
all. Mr. Joyce, of the Post Office, who 
had distinguished himself by his con- 
sistent opposition to any plans for the 
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employment of soldiers, gave evidence 
on this point before the Select Commit- 
tee, and stated that not only was the 
scheme found to have a bad effect—that 
it had failed, in fact—but that it had 
never come into practical operation! 
This inconsistency, Mr. Joyce coolly ex- 
plained, was more apparent than real, 
as it had been found that the dread of 
their sons having possibly to serve with 
the colours had begun to have a deterrent 
effect on what he considered the more 
respectable class of parents in letting 
their sons enter the telegraph ser- 
vice. Was it not conceivable that 
they might make the Army a more 
respectable calling if they provided 
for the future of those who went into 
the Army? This scheme by which large 
numbersof men of the Armyreserve would 
have been provided for, had never been 
allowed a fair trial or a chance of being 
tried. He believed the hostility of the 
permanent officials and of a small number 
of Members opposite to the employment 
of old soldiers proceeded from the confu- 
sion they made between the soldier of the 
present day and the soldier of the past. 
He was not going to deny that thelongser- 
vice soldier of a quarter of a century ago 
was unfitted in many respects for certain 
forms of civil employment. But since 
that time not only had short service 
been introduced, but the social status of 
the soldier, and his educational and 
moral calibre had very greatly improved 
also. He thought, therefore, that hon. 
Members and officials who believed 
it their duty to oppose giving soldiers 
a chance of employment in _ civil 
life, ought more candidly to examine 
what he was likely to prove himself 
when he had a fair chance, instead of 
allowing their minds to dwell upon 
stories of the drunkenness and depravity 
of the old fighting animal of a bygone 
age. The present-day experience of the 
soldier’s worth was entirely in favour of 
giving him a better chance. The prac- 
tice in foreign countries was very 
different from that followed in England, 
and their experience of the employment of 
the soldier in civil life was strongly in 
favour of it. A short time since the 
Tron and Steel Trade Association sent an 
important delegation to Germany and 
Belgium to inquire into the reasons why 





those countries were able to compete so 
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successfully with Engiand in that indus- 
try, and in the Report they issued—a 
document which was not intended in the 
remotest degree to have any bearing on 
this question—it was stated that one of 
the explanations of that success was the 
superiority of the German over the 
English workman in his implicit dis- 
cipline, and his clock-work obedience to 
the word of command in the workshop. 
That surely was an argument in favour 
of employing men who had done military 
service—who had been for years sub- 
jected to discipline. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He might quote, also, in support of the 
Resolution, from reports furnished by 
the Military Attachés at our Embassies 
abroad as to the employment of soldiers 
by Government Departments. He re- 
ferred to the Paper marked ‘‘ Commer- 
cial, No 5, 1893.’’ In a letter enclosing 
a Report to the Earl of Rosebery, Sir 
A. Paget, writing from Vienna, 


February 1, 1893, said :— 


“This system which, according to Colonel 
Dawson’s Report, is largely practised in this 
Empire, would appear to be attended with the 
best results, and, if I may be permitted to offer 
an opinion, would be peculiarly beneficial in 
countries where the conscription does not exist, 
as offering an additional inducement to good 
men to enter the ranks of the Army.” 


to the Earl of 
January 1893, 


from Colonel 


Lord Dufferin, writing 
Rosebery from Paris in 
enclosing a Dispatch 


Talbot, said :— 


“Owing to the necessity of having well- 
qualified non-commissioned officers, soldiers who 
have already attained this grade are tempted to 
re-engage after the compulsory period of three 
years, by the special inducement, among others, 
of about 500 different descriptions of appoint- 
ments being reserved for retired non-commis- 
sioned officers.” 


Sir Edward Malet, in a Dispatch from 
Berlin in the same month, said that :— 


“Tf State employment in the United Kingdom 
were assured to soldiers of good conduct after 
the completion of a certain number of years of 
service, the general public would gain largely 
through the increased efficiency of the service 
in those departments to which such soldiers 
were admitted.” 


And lastly Lord Vivian, in a Dispatch 
from Rome on February 2, 1893, 
said :— 

“The effect of this system is to popularize 
service inthe Army and Navy, . . . . and 
at the same time to provide a body of deserving 
men, trained to habits of order, sobriety, and 
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discipline, for service in the public offices, with- 
out throwing any increased burden on the State. 
I cannot but think that, in view of the increas- 
ing difficulty of manning our Volunteer Army 
and Navy, the possibility of applying such a 
system in the United Kingdom is worthy of 
serious study.” 


[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


(Civil Departments ). 


He had already 


‘admitted that the action of the War 


Office in this matter had been of a bene- 
volent character, but the War Office 
and other Departments were powerless 
without assistance from the Treasury. 
Now, there were two points he would 
suggest for the consideration of the 
Government. One was that the Secre- 
tary of State for War should consider 
the feasibility of reserving the posts of 
officers’ servants to men of the Army 
Reserve—| ‘‘ hear, hear !’’|—and_ the 
other point was that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should consider whether 
it would not be possible to remit alto- 
gether the tax on male servants in cases 
where the men employed belonged to the 
reserve, or were pensioners from the 
Army or Navy. If the Government 
persevered in its present attitude, the 
result would be not only considerable 
inefficiency in the services, but a feeling 
of exasperation which wouid find expres- 
sion in the House as well as out of it. 
But he trusted Ministers would be in- 
duced to see the necessity of a new 
policy, thus removing what was really a 
disgrace to the country and a standing 
reproach to the Government of the 
day. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
said, he wished to dissociate the Opposi- 
tion side of the House from the prejudice 
that everything connected with soldiers 
was disreputable. He had the greatest 
possible sympathy with the Motion, and 
in support of it he desired to say a few 
words on behalf of sailors. Having 
served the country for 20 years, they 
found themselves, at the early age of 38, 
unable to obtain any but the most casual 
employment at inadequate remuneration 
—employers taking advantage of the 
fact that they had a small pension. 
This was a most unfortunate result, 
considering their generally good charac- 
ters, robust health, and willingness to 
work. Some expression of sympathy 
with them by an official representative 
of the Admiralty would be :nuch appre- 
ciated. For himself he could not impress 
too strongly upon employers what 4 
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splendid body of men they were. In a|employment were to be given to soldiers and 
business with which he was connected, | ®ilors he pest ~ oan the = 
employment had been” given preferen-|¢%Z0raitng woul be gol, and some men of 
tially to sailors for a number of years, Army.” 
not only as doorkeepers but in other 
capacities, and some of the men had 
been found to possess such admirable Tee The earnest hope that their recommenda- 
qualifications that they had been risen tions would be taken into consideration by the 
to higher positions, and even to the con- ee a ee eee 
trol of departments ; and the firm con- : y 
sidered that they had been exceptionally | That little delay had occupied the modest 
fortunate in obtaining the services, at period of 20 years. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
the early age of 30, of a number of men With the honourable exception of what 
who had received a valuable training at had been done by the hon. Member for 
the expense of the country. If the Ad- North-East Manchester, succeeding 
miralty were to take some steps to make Governments had practically ignored 
known to employers that such men were that Report. [“ No, from Mr. W OOD- 
available they might find better employ-|4¥4-] This question was entirely 
ment for many of them. This would be divested from all Party feeling. [Cheers.] 
beneficial not only to the men but also to It represented interests common, not 
the State itself. It must be detrimental | ly to every constituency, but to every 
to the services that there should be in| “ass. The later _Committee which 
the country a number of unemployed reported in 1895, pointed out that since 
men who had served the State in the| the Report of the Committee of 1876, the 
Army and Navy ; and therefore both the short service system had greatly de- 
State and the men would benefit by veloped, and the question had become 
opening up better prospects on their | ™ore difficult ; and that in view of the 
discharge. demand for higher wages, the carrying 
Sir H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN (Dur- | °ut of the recommendations of the Com- 
ham, S8.E.) wished to reciprocate from mittee would not only increase the 
the Ministerial side of the House what | @fliciency of the soldiers, but also be of 
had been said as to the claims of the | reat advantage to the State. He did 
sailors. In no way were the Army and | 20t wish to impute any want of sympathy 
Navy more closely connected than the | ° this question to the present Govern- 
mutual desire that the services should be | ment. Lord Lansdowne had shown an 
equally recognised and that the country earnest desire to carry out the recom- 
should make provision for those who had mendations of the Committees, and the 
honourably served it by land and sea. Under Secretary for War was deeply 
In this matter he was himself somewhat impressed with the importance of 
of a painful survival, because he brought this as a national question. _ But 
the subject before the House on the Ist| the cardinal point was that pointed 
of May, 1876, by moving a Resolution | 0ut by the Committee—that since the 
on behalf of ‘soldiers, sailors, and | introduction of the short service system, 
marines. The result was the appoint- | and 16,000 men were overy year passing 
ment of a Select Committee, the results | into the Reserve, the difficulty of the 
of whose inquiries anticipated what had | question had become greater. The 
been said to-night in support of this | employment of soldiers and sailors who 
Motion. It was a reproach to successive | had served 21 years had received some 
Governments that in the meantime recognition. All that could be done was 
practically nothing had been done. The done ; and at the War Office and 
Committee of 1876 consisted of 23) Admiralty all the patronage was given 
selected Members of the House of | to old soldiers and sailors. It was not of 
Commons and was presided ever by Mr.| those Departments that complaint was 
Childers. It sat through the Session of | made, but of the wis inertia of the other 
1876, and part of the Session of 1877, | Departments. The crux of the question 
reporting in the July of that year. The | 10w was the employment of the Reserve 
Report stated :— soldier ; and the greatest obstacle to the 
“There is reason to believe that if it were enlistment ofa phy sically better class of 
understood that a considerable portion of civil | men was this dire uncertainty as to 


Further, the Committee expressed 
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civil employment at the expiration of 
the time with the colours. No com- 
plaint whatever was made of the moral 
calibre of the men in the Army at 
present. They were not at all deficient 
either in character or in zeal, but they 
were lamentably deficient in physique. 
There were some things which it was 
still in the power of the War Office to do, 
and in which they would have the sup- 
port of the services of every right-think- 
ing man in the country. By giving 
employment to reservists an end might 
be put to that evil so greatly deprecated, 
of battalions attenuated by men taken 
out of the active ranks for service. 
Then, in a Department with which the 
War Office had a great deal to do, there 
were many vacancies which ought to be 
exclusively given to Reserve soldiers— 
he referred to Woolwich Arsenal. There, 
some 12,000 men were employed, and 
though he did not say that old soldiers 
were capable of filling the places of 
skilled artisans, there were, undoubtedly, 
4,000 or 6,000 places which might with 
great advantage be so filled. A _ still 
greater field of labour was the great 
railways, and in this connection he 
thought it would be worth while to have 
in the War Office an officer whose sole 
duty it should be to place himself in 
communication with the great railway 
companies for the purpose of finding 
places for large numbers of Reserve 
soldiers. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) remarked that the 
friends of this cause would be in a far 
better position if successive Governments, 
even if they had not the power absolutely 
to give them the help they demanded, 
had, at all events given them the in- 
formation they asked for. If they hada 
Return, showing exactly the amount of 
employment that had been given, the 
offices that were contributing to the em- 
ployment of old soldiers and sailors, the 
replies given by the large industrial 
employers of labour to requests for em- 
ployment, and, above all, gibbetting in 
public those firms which had declined to 
employ old soldiers and sailors, the posi- 
tion would be more satisfactory. It was 
a pity that information of that sort had 
not been eagerly given instead of being 
extorted from the reluctance of succes- 
sive Governments. With reference to 
the trade education given to soldiers 
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while in barracks, he reminded the 
House that we drew three ‘parts of our 
recruits from the agricultural labouring 
population, and if it was remembered 
that it was essential, under present con- 
ditions, that these men should go back 
to agricultural labour, how absurd it was 
to think that in five or seven years, they 
could teach these men a trade which 
would stand between them and the 
necessity of reverting to agricultural 
labour. It was true that they vere 
disqualified from taking front rank as 
agricultural labourers after they were 
discharged. We could not plough up 
the barrack yards, and we could not 
turn the Army horses into plough horses, 
so as to teach the soldiers to earn good 
agricultural wages after their time was 
over. It was not creditable to this 
country or to successive Governments 
that voluntary associations had to take 
the leading work in this matter. Refer- 
ence had been made to regimental as- 
sociations. They gave their regimental 
officers poor pay enough for the work 
they had to do, and yet they expected 
them to take the additional burden of 
contributing to find employment for the 
old soldiers who passed out of the ranks. 
Two-thirds of the old soldiers who ap- 
plied for service in the police were re- 
jected as unfit. That meant either that 
the treatment of the soldiers while in the 
ranks made them physically unfit, or 
that the standard of fitness in the Army 
was so poor that the soldier was physic- 
ally unfit when he came in. On one or 
other horn of the dilemma they were 
impaled. He did not think the House 
realised fully the unfairness of the system 
as it now stood, as between the soldier 
and civil life. He would take two men, 
AandC. ‘A’ was a young man of 
18 years who joined the Army and 
served six years, At 24 he applied to 
go into the police force, and, being ac- 
cepted, had to complete 26 years before 
he could get a pension. He would then 
be 50 years old, and would have served 
32 years. His comrade of the same age, 
instead of serving in the Army, served 
six years in the Post Office. He was 
able to retire after 29 years and 9 
months’ service on a full pension. Take 
the case of a man who had served 12 
years in the army, as compared with the 
man who had served the same number 
of years in the Post Office. As the 
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service was now conducted, they placed 
a severe penalty on the soldier and sailor 
merely because they had served Her 
Majesty. There ought to be no hesita- 
tion in remedying this state of things by 
an official of a sufficiently high position, 
because it was grossly unfair and mani- 
festly wrong. He hoped it was not 
likely that those who professed a willing- 
ness to do something for the soldiers and 
sailors would allow that state of things 
to continue. They had been asked for 
suggestions as to how the unfortunate 
officials were to render help in this 
matter. There were certain suggestions 
which might be offered. The limit of 
age in most Civil Service appointments 
was about 20. Would it not be possible 
to throw those appointments open to 
soldiers up to the age of 30? Again, 
candidates for certain divisions of the 
Civil Service should produce, along with 
their certificates of birth and good cha- 
racter, a certificate showing that they 
had served a sufficient amount of time 
in one of the services. Let the House 
consider the enormous benefit which 
would be done to our territorial regi- 
mental system if such an Amendment as 
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physical capabilities, but by its intelli- 
gence, its power of adaptation in any 
circumstances in which our wars had to 
|be waged. The Army was asking for 
|increased intelligence and better educa- 
| tion from the men who entered its ranks; 
but the authorities could not help 
acknowledging that in proportion as 
they got that increased intelligence and 
better education, they would find the 
men turning over the question in their 
minds, and asking, ‘‘ what is to become 
| of me after I have given the best years 
of my life to the State?’’ If it was 
found that the only answer they could 
give to the question was ‘‘I have to 
take my chance of occasional employ- 
| ment here and there,’’ the soldiers 
| would naturally say, ‘‘I will acquire 
|this intelligence and better education, 
| but I will use it where I can do so to 
| better account.’’ He hoped the House 
| would not be put off with the dull, tire- 
|some reiterations that something would 
| be done at some time, but that it would 
|hear some statement pointing to an im- 
| mediate, definite, and decided advance 
/on the lines they had invited the House 
to take in this Resolution. 


(Civil Departments ). 








| 
| 





this was introduced in our military and| *Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley) wished 
naval regulations. Supposing it were | to utter a respectful protest against the 
possible by a better-managed system to | assumption, for which he thought rather 
provide for employing in the same dis- | ungenerous expression had been given, 
tricts and the same territorial centres, | that there was any difference of opinion 
soldiers discharged from the territorial | between the Parties in that House, as 
regiments in the railway stations or the | to the importance of this question, or as 


large factories in the local districts. 
The men would be largely supplied from 
the ranks of those who had passed 
through the territorial forces, and nothing 
would do so much to double or even 
treble our recruiting chances as such a 
system. The jealous, narrow-minded 
objections on the part of representatives 
of other sections of the labouring popu- 


| to the continuity of its treatment by suc- 
cessive Governments. It would be an 
ideal state of things if, when inviting 
young men to enlist, they could give any 
kind of assurance that the soldier, after 
completing his term of service with the 
colours, would obtain suitable civil em- 
ployment. No one who had any know- 
ledge of this question in its practical 











lation had been demonstrated to be idle 
and for * The labouring population 


aspects could suppose that that ideal 
could be realised in a free country like 
recognis that they themselves sup-|this. They were told that the young 
plied a ¢ eat quantity of these men, and | conscript on the Continent, after serving 
they would not be slow to recognise that | his term of compulsory service, went 
what would benefit this class of soldier, | back to his employment, and that the 





would benefit their own class both/ discipline and order to which he had 
directly and indirectly. 
of their discussion must be an absolutely | 
general acknowledgment that it was of | 
paramount importance to this country to | 
havea thoroughly effective Army. They 
wanted it to be effective not only by its 


The outcome | been subjected under military command 
rendered him more serviceable than ever. 
But it should be remembered that in 
Germany, France, and other countries 
the conscripts were drawn from all 
ranks of the people, whereas here our 
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soldiers were drawn in the main from|went to show that the practice regu- 
the ranks of unskilled workers, and dur- | lating the payment of pensions did un- 
ing their term of service they were apt doubtedly interfere most inconveniently 
to forget even such skill as they might with the men’s discharge of their duties, 
have acquired in some industrial employ- |The spirit of camaraderie which led a 
ment or other before enlistment. They man who met an old companion-in-arms 
left the Army by no means so well quali- to drink with him incapacitated that 
fied for civil employment as those who|man for the discharge of duties, which 
desired to serve them would wish. It) required regularity, trustworthiness, and 
was due to the late Mr. Stanhope to! punctuality. As messengers in public 
recognise in a very special manner the | offices, as watchmen, care-takers and 
efforts which he made to benefit the dis-| police, as well as porters at passenger 
charged soldier. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]| stations, old soldiers were very desirable 
There was a memorable meeting at the} men, but when all the vacancies in those 
War Office at which he secured the positions were filled there was still a 
presence and assistance of Sir Henry large number of men for whom employ- 
Oakley, and therepresentativesofthegreat | ment had to be found. It was suggested 
railway companies. There could be no|that contractors under Government 
doubt that these gentlemen had behaved |should be appealed to to employ old 
most patriotically, and taken infinite soldiers ; but here they were confronted 
pains to find employment for old soldiers. | with a difficulty. A Resolution of the 
Their experience was particularly valu- House required a contractor for Govern- 
able. It had established the fact that ment work to pay the current rate of 
in certain departments of railway service | wages, and in answer to such an appeal 
the soldier was eminently useful, and|he would say :—'‘ You require me to 
that in others it was idle to attempt to pay the current rate of wages. These 
put him in competition with the ordinary | men are good in their way, but they are 
labourer. The soldier was a very good) not as competent as the labourers I de- 
man in connection with the passenger sire to employ, and I am willing to pay 
service and as a porter, but according to| them what they are worth.’’ That was 
Sir Henry Oakley he was not a satisfac-|a very serious difficulty in proceeding in 
tory worker when set to the laborious! that direction. Then there was the 
tasks which were ordinarily performed question of the employment of these men 
by ruder men. With regard to what in Government factories. The late 
had been done by the Post Office, it was | Government had wisely thought right 
only just to Mr. Arnold Morley to say} to give an increase of half-a-crown a 
that he carried on the system initiated week in the minimum wages in the fac- 
by Mr. Raikes, and continued by the tories at Woolwich and elsewhere in 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, with a | order to enable those who had to select 
most earnest and sedulous desire to fulfil, men for employment to make a choice 
the wishes of that House. It was true from the best. That had the desired 
that Mr. Arnold Morley had to abandon | effect, though it placed a difficulty in 
the idea of military service for telegraph the way of the employment of old 
messengers, but why ? Because he found soldiers ; but he thought it would be 
that the objection of parents to the con-| possible, in such a Department as the 
dition that these youths should go into Ordnance Stores, as distinguished from 
the Army was very strong, and that the the Ordnance Factories, to reserve a very 
supply of young men whose services he large proportion of the places for men 
desired to secure fell off considerably. who had served in the ranks. He wished 
In every other respect the Post Office in| to dismiss from the mind of his hon. 
recent years had done its very best. Friend the Member for Devonport, who 
[Sir James Fereusson : ‘‘The number took so much interest in the welfare of 
of posts came down to 400 last year.’’ | the sailor, any kind of feeling that the 
There could be no doubt that the Post seaman formed any part of the difficulty 
Office had had to contend against the| which occupied their minds that night. 
difficulties incidental to the soldiers’ |The evidence before the Committee on 
habits. It was vain to pursue ideals in| that point was conclusive. While a 
the face of the substantial-evidence which | multitude of Reservists and pensioners 
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and old soldiers came under the notice | had g given, because although undoubtedly 
of Boards of Guardians throughout the | the hon. Gentleman had made a good 
country, it was the rarest thing in the|many suggestions in the course of his 
world to find an old sailor among the | address, I he had hardly told the House 
applicants for charity. The old sailor | how far he was disposed to approve of 
was so handy a man that he was much | the terms of the Motion under discussion. 
sought after. He wished some method | | He hoped that it did not need the assur- 
could be devised by which some in-/ance of his right hon. Friend the 
dustrial training could be introduced|Member for East Manchester (Mr. 
into the ordinary life of the soldier, Balfour) that those who were connected 
which would better fit him for his sub-| with the War Office needed no conver- 
sequent civil life. He joined in every- sion in this matter. It was the feeling 
thing that had been said as to the im- | of the War Office that their first public 
proved character of the troops. The duty was to see that these old soldiers 
zealous and constant attention paid by should have the means given them of 
the officers to their physical and moral earning their living when they obtained 
life, their recreation, education, and their discharge from the Army. When 
general elevation, turned the men out, | they came to discuss this subject, how- 
when they had completed their service, | ever, he felt bound to point out to the 
infinitely better than could have! House that the terms of the Motion 
been dreamed of 20 or 30 years ago. | merely touched the fringe of the ques- 
But, on the other hand, they had lived|tion. When hon. Members talked of 
under a system of discipline, which when | the obligation upon the Government to 
they came to face the ordinary struggle provide employment for discharged 
for a livelihood found them very helpless soldiers, he must remind them that there 
indeed. All who were interested in the were 15,000 or 16,000 soldiers discharged, 
welfare of old soldiers must offer their| every year, and, therefore, that even if 
grateful acknowledgments to the Society the Government were to give every ap- 
for the Employment of Old Soldiers for | pointment for which such men could be 
their exertions in their favour, and he | considered eligible, to discharged soldiers, 
hoped that they might long continue to|they would probably be unable to find 
render their valuable services in that | employment for more than one-tenth of 
direction. While conscious of the diffi- | the number. All that the Government 
culties that lay in the way of his doing} could hope to do in -the circumstances 
so, he hoped that the hon. Gentleman the | was to set an example of employing such 
Under Secretary for War would do what | men, in order to get the idea taken up 
he could to promote the interests of the | by private firms. The Government had 
soldiers who had left the colours. He) been asked to give something more than 
thought it would be possible to reserve a a mere explanation of the circumstances 
large proportion of Government employ- | surrounding the question, and to show 
ment for men who had served in the | their sympathy with these men, by giving 
ranks, if they would accept a rate of|some tangible, definite proof of their 
wages adequate to the services they were | willingness to forward this very import- 
able to render, and which would not/| ant work. There had already been two 
bring them into contact with the wages | Parliamentary Committees appointed to 
in the ordinary labour market, or into| | consider this subject, that of 1876 and 
conflict with the principles of Trade | that of 1894. With regard to the latter 
Unions. He wished that some method | Committee, he could only say that if it 
could be devised by which the soldier | had had to deal with Military Questions 
could be trained so as to fit him to take an | alone, it would not have been possible 
honourable and independent position in| to select a better Committee ; but, un- 
the civil life to which he returned after | fortunately, that Committee was not 
leaving the colours. | sufficiently representative, and it con- 
*Mr. BRODRICK said, that the hon.|tained hardly any men having Depart- 
Gentleman who had just sat down had|mental experience. The Committee 
made a speech which appeared to be in|}had another misforture in the fre- 
favour of the Motion, but he could have|quent change of its Chairman, and 
wished that the hon. Gentleman had|when the untimely accident of last 
been a little more direct in the advice he| June occurred it was suddenly brought 
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to a close and had to wind up its evi- 
dence. The result was that there were 
some points which might have been more 
fully considered, and it would be impos- 
sible for the Government to accept off- | 
hand the recommendations made by that | 
Committee. They had, however, con-| 
sidered the whole subject to see how 
they could endeavour to make some| 
general provision which would be likely 
to have the effect in various parts of the | 
country of providing for these men. They | 
recognised that the authorities of the 
Army at the War Office were respon-| 
sible for focussing the public interest 
which was felt in this matter, but it was | 
not possible for the Government to 
undertake to find employment for every | 
man who joined the Army. They could 
not undertake to open a sort of registry | 
office to which every man might come 
and insist upon being found work. But 
they were prepared to do what they 
could. The Secretary of State had laid 
down that there should be established at 
the War Office, under the Inspector 
General of Recruiting, Sir Francis Gren- 
fell, what he might call a bureau, and | 
this officer would be charged with the 
duties connected with the employment 
of discharged soldiers. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
The first duty of that officer and those | 
who assisted him would be to turn his, 
attention to the characters which were | 
given to soldiers when they left the ser- 
vice. However useful were these cha- 
racters for military purposes, they did | 
not convey to a private employer all) 
that he had a right to know in regard | 
to those whom he took into his service. 
There must be, therefore, some discretion 
allowed to the Commanding Officer, or 
some other officer, to supplement the in- 
formation given on the discharge, and 
they believed that this information would 
be effective, and that the officer would 
be able to see that the man who 
claimed the character had not bought 
or exchanged it. The military autho- 
rities were also carefully considering 
whether non-commissioned officers or 
deserving men might be put in a sepa- 
rate class, so as to secure for them the 
reservation of certain appointments, with 
private employers or in the public ser- 
vice, to positions of trust. The next'! 
duty of this officer would be to assist 
the National Society in providing accom- | 
modation for branches, and he would| 
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have the important function of carry. 
ing on the correspondence with the 
large companies and private employers 
as to places which were desired for re- 
tired soldiers. They would like to see 


the officer in charge of a large district 


in touch with the railway companies 
in the neighbourhood, and he might say 
how warmly the Government recog- 
nised the patriotic spirit shown by 
the great railway companies in re- 
gard to this matter since 1892. 
Then the same officer would have the 
function of putting in a claim for any 
fresh Government appointment from time 
to time. He would keep watch, and he 
would see that it was not filled up with- 


out putting forward a candidate where 


he had the chance ; or, in the case of an 
increase of the staff, it would be his 
duty to look after that. He would also 
draw out a form recommended by the 
Committee last year to be given to the 
soldier showing the employment open to 
him and the ordinary number of vacancies 
that he might expect to find. He believed 
that that was a system which would 
cause a great development in the work of 
the National Association, the sum appor- 
tioned to which they proposed to increase 
by £250 to be expended on branches 
in localities where. adequate  sub- 
scriptions were raised to meet the 
contribution by the Government. 
Something had been said with re- 
gard to technical instruction in the 
Army. The sailor was handy, and never 
had difficulty in finding employment; 
on the other hand, the ordinary soldier 
found great difficulty in competing 
with those who had learned trades 
in civil life. He hoped that the 
outcome of that Debate would have 
this effect—that they should have support 
in raising their voices, as they had done, 
against the assumption that they had no 
right, inside the barracks, to teach soldiers 
to do anything for themselves which would 
prevent someone else outside earning 
something. [Cheers.] ‘This mischievous 
idea, which had been set on foot to 
some extent by the trade unions, was 
carried to a ridiculous extent. Under a 
resolution which had been sent to 
him from a part of the country 
which was always pressing for an 
increased number of soldiers, it would 
be wrong that the soldier should black 
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his own boots, or even shave him- 
self. [A laugh.| It was obvious that 
the commanding officer must not be too 
closely hampered by the opinions of the 
trade unions, and if he could give on any 
barrack services instruction to soldiers 
which would help them in carpentering 
or any such trade he ought not to be 
interfered with. On the other hand, he 
took notice of what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. There were 
laces which soldiers could fill, and yet 
not be able to earn “ fair wages” as com- 
pared with others, and he hoped that 
point would be borne in mind if any 
Committee were appointed to con- 
sider the subject of fair wages. 
When he came to the terms of the 
Motion itself he found it difficult to 
accept the portion relating to the 
failure of successive Governments to 
find employment tor these men. 


His right hon. Friend the Member for 
North-east Manchester had shown that 
there had not been such complete failure 
to provide civil employment for time- 
expired soldiers as the Motion before the 
House declared. Efforts had been made 
by the Post Office, but subsequent 


events showed it was impossible to 
extend them. The limit of permanent 
employment at the Post Office to tele- 
graph messengers entering the Army had 
made room for the employment of 1,000 
Army Reservemenas postmen in one year. 
But complaints were received from post- 
masters, not only in London, but from 
all parts of the country, that telegraphic 
messengers as a class were deteriorating 
in consequence, and the better class of 
lads would not accept employment under 
the new conditions, and among those 
who did there was a feeling that they 
had not the certainty they had before of 
employment in the Post Office for the 
rest of their lives. He regretted that 
the Post Office discontinued the arrange- 
ment ; but, if the telegraph messengers 
deteriorated, obviously the Post Office 
service suffered. There was an un- 
doubted reduction in the number of 
time-expired soldiers employed in con- 
sequence. The War Office had no right 
or power to force on the Post Office a 
system which resulted in an inferior 
class of men for the largest class they 
employed. With regard to service count- 
ing for pension, negotiations were going 
on, and, so far as the War Office was 
able, it would secure equal treatment for 
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soldiers with other servants of the 
Crown. The returns with regard to the 
employment of old soldiers and sailors 
as messengers to Government offices had 
improved, and more than half of the 
messengers were men who had been in 
the Army or Navy. Twelve out of 16 
messengers appointed at the National 
Portrait Gallery were of that class. It 
was not practicable to say that in every 
Department of the public service every 
appointment should be given to time- 
expired soldiers or sailors. All he could 
say was that there was no Department 
on which the War Office would not bring, 
by means of the new organisation they 
were establishing, the strongest pressure 
they could to bear to secure every 
appointment that fell vacant for old 
soldiers and sailors. Already in the 
public service they had one-half, and 
they hoped there would be more. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would think it 
sufficient if the House resolved :— 
‘“‘That this House calls on Her Majesty’s 
Government to make all possible provision for 
the employment of Reserve or time-expired 
soldiers and sailors of good character by allotting 


to them preferentially such posts in the public 
services as they were competent to fill.” 


He believed that expression of opinion 
would be unanimous on the part of 
the House. Ifthe hon. Member would 
be content with the words now sug- 
gested, he would take a longer step than 
had been taken*since_this subject was 
first mooted 20 years ago. The Gov- 
ernment desired in every way to support 
the object aimed at and they hoped 
they had taken steps which would 
secure the subject being dealt with 
seriously. They believed that the accept- 
ance and adoption of this Resolution 
would show the high importance attached 
to the subject by the Government. 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumber- 
land, Wansbeck) said he had a great 
regard for soldiers and sailors, and an 
equal regard for civilians, and he could 
not allow the Debate to conclude with- 
out putting in a word for civilian work- 
men. Something had been said about 
“the ignoble and unpatriotic protests of 
ordinary workmen.” Was it really sup- 
posed that men entered the service from 
patriotic motives alone? Were they not 
tempted by inducements not offered in 
industrial pursuits? If so, why should 
there be created for them preferential 
advantages when they returned to civil 
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life? [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He wished the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hanbury) 
had been in his place, because last year 
he criticised very severely the idea of 
creating preferential advantages for sol- 
diers or sailors whose pensions enabled 
them to compete unfairly with civilian 
workmen. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) said that his right hon. 
Friend was unavoidably prevented from 
being present. 

Mr. FENWICK accepted that state- 
ment, and said he regretted the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman, because it 
would have been interesting to hear his 
opinions in reference to this Motion. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, ‘“ That the 
Question be now put ;” but Mr. SPEAKER 
withheld his assent, because he thought 
the House was prepared to come to a 
decision without that Motion. 


By leave of the House, Mr. Arno.p- 
Forster withdrew the Motion and moved 
in its stead the Resolution suggested by 
Mr. Brodrick :— 


‘** That this House calls upon Her Majesty’s 
Government to make all possible provision 
for the employment of reserve or time-expired 
soldiers and sailors of good characters, by allot- 
ting to them preferentially such posts in the 
public service as they are competent to fill.” 


Resolved, That this House calls upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to make all 
possible provision for the employment of 
reserve or time-expired soldiers and 
sailors of good character by allotting to 
them preferentially such posts in the 
public service as they are competent 
to fill. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


ABATTOIRS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


Mr. C. Fenwick. 


{COMMONS} 


Appeal Bill. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred. till Tuesday 
next. 
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RIGHTS OF WAY PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
4th May. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (QUALIFICATION 
OF VOTERS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
[GUARANTEE]. 
Committee thereupon deferred 
Friday. 


till 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) [EXPENSES]. 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Thursday. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee [18th March] 
further adjourned till Monday next. 


FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 9) BILL. 
Read the Third time and passed. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL 
Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday 29th April. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 22nd April 1896. 


FIARS PRICES (SCOTLAND). 


Return [presented 21st April] to be 
printed.—{ No. 146.] 


GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL. 


Message from the Lords, That they 
communicate Minutes of Evidence and 
Proceedings in the House of Lords on 
the Second Reading of Griffin’s Divorce 
Bill, together with the Documents de- 
posited in the case, as desired by this 
House, with a request that the same may 
be returned. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, &c. 


Message from the Lords, That they 
propose that the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision and Consolidation 
Bills do meet in Committee Room A 
on Wednesday the 29th instant, at 
Twelve o'clock. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, &c. 
Lords Message [this day], relating to 


the Joint Committee on Statute lew 
Revision Bills, &c., considered :— 


Ordered, That the Committee ap- 
pointed by this House to join with the 
Committee appointed by the Lords on 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Consoli- 
dation Bills do meet the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in Committee Room A on Wednes- 
day the 29th April, at Twelve of the 
clock, as proposed by their Lordships. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Lords to acquaint them therewith.— 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 


BURGLARY BILL [u.1.]. 


Read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed.—{ Bill 186.] 
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COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Friday 
till Thursday 30th April. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL 


On the Order for the adjourned Debate 
on the Motion (15th April) for committal 
of this Bill to the Select Committee on 
the Belfast Corporation Bill, 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said he understood that it would not be 
necessary further to trouble the House 
on this Motion. The point they took on 
the last occasion was that the Armagh 
Provisional Order applied the rating 
sections of the Towns Improvement Act, 
and did not apply the other sections of 
that Act, by which, among other 
things, it would have been possible 
to have a _ division into wards. 
The hon. Member for Louth said that he 
would withdraw the Motion if the 
Attorney-General for Ireland could show 
a precedent for this course. The Attorney 
General had said that there was no 
precedent exactly in point, but he had 
consented that the whole of the Towns 
Improvement Act should be applied by 
a clause to be inserted in this Bill on 
condition that provision was made for 
the existing officers not being dismissed 
without due cause. In the circum- 
stances, he thought that was a fair con- 
dition. 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonny Atkinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.) said, he had received a 
letter from the hon. Member for Mid 
Armagh stating that the Town Commis- 
sioners of Armagh had passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that they were willing 
to have all the clauses of the Town 
Improvements Act extended to Armagh, 
if some provision were introduced 
to protect existing officials from arbitrary 
dismissal. In Committee there would be 
no difficulty in introducing a clause to 
give the desired protection. 


Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.) by leave, withdrew the Motion of 
which he had given notice. 


Bill committed. 
3U 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [12th April], “ That 
the Bill be committed to the Select 
Committee on the Belfast Corporation 
Bill.” 


Land Tenure and 


Question again proposed. 
‘Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill committed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LAND TENURE AND RENT REVISION 
BILL. 

*Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.), in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said that many of the reasons which 
might guide the House in coming toa 
decision on the principles of this Bill 
were discussed last Monday on the Agri- 
cultural Rating Bill. On that occasion 


{COMMONS} 
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the present Agricultural Holdings Act, 
the Hares and Rabbits Act, and other 
Acts, which undoubtedly, to some ex- 
tent, modified the right of contracts as 
between landlord and tenant. The pre- 
sent system of free contract, modified to 
the extent he had indicated, had un- 
doubtedly resulted in late years in agri- 
cultural land in England going back- 
ward instead of forward in cultivation. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board on Monday made use of this 
expression : ‘‘ The present state of things 
|had resulted in a terrible deterioration 
|in the land itself, and in consequent 
\loss to the community.’’ He did not 
think that this view was in the least 
overstated. The truth was, that not 
enough money was spent on the land at 
present ; there were not enough labourers 
on the land, and the land was labour- 
starved. This condition cf things was 
|not universal; there were still places 
where land was in a very high state 
of cultivation ; but the state he had 
described was very common, and he 
‘thought that it might fairly be called 
|general. Hon. Members might say that 
|there were other trades in a state of 








he was glad to find that hon. Members | terrible distress—small shopkeepers for 
opposite held the same opinion as he did | instance—and why, therefore, bring for- 
as to the condition of agricultural land | ward legislation to interfere in contracts 





in England and Wales at the present 
moment. During the last Session of the 
late Parliament, a Bill which in many 
respects was on all fours with the present 
was read a second time in the House of 
Commons, and the principles under- 
lying that Bill were further affirmed by 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture. In 
addition to this, he judged from a Bill 
which was before the House this Session 
amending the law relating to agricultural 
tenancies, introduced by some hon. 
Members opposite, that there were many 
hon. Members who held that some con- 
siderable alteration ought to be made in 
the present law governing agricultural 
holdings. There was also the Govern- 
ment Measure dealing with the subject. 
The present Bill, unlike some others, 
undoubtedly did modify existing con- 
tracts as well as to some extent establish 
a restriction on future contracts as be- 
tween landlord and tenant. Interfer- 
ence between these classes of contracts, 
as between other classes of contracts, 
was by no means unprecedented ; but as 
between landlord and tenant, they had 


‘between a special class. He thought 
|that the action of the Government on 
Monday was an answer to that argu- 
ment. There were two great national 
evils arising from the present condition 
of land and the depopulation of the 
country districts. As the land was de- 
teriorating, so surely was it producing 
less of our home food supply. It was 
also well known that town populations 
gradually degenerated when kept in 
towns. A few generations carried per- 
ceptible deterioration in physique, and 
the strength of our population had been 
kept up entirely through the streams of 
fresh blood which the country districts 
poured into the towns. But the present 
condition of agriculture might probably 
result in a great national disaster— 
namely, a distinct lowering of some of our 
finest national physical characteristics. 
He believed that this Bill would tend to 
stop the growth of this evil, and even 
if some modification of private rights 
were contained in the Bill, he believed 
that if they could secure those great 
ees objects, the modification would 
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be justified from his point of view. 
[Cheers.] He had always considered 
that landlords were as good as any other 
people. [Mr. Davirr: ‘‘ Of what use 
are they ?’’] A resident country land- 
lord was very often of the greatest pos- 
sible use. He was very often a public- 
spirited, generous man. [Mr. Davirr : 
‘‘ With other people’s money.’’] Against 
landlords as a class he did not wish to 
say a word, but there were exceptions 
among them to the rule of excellence, 
there were absentees, and most of 
them, like the rest of mankind, not 
unnaturally wished to sell the commodity 
of which they had the disposal at the 
best possible price. Some Jandlords had 
no money to spend upon the improve- 
ment of their land, and others who had 
money refrained from expending it in 
that way because they saw no likelihood 
of obtaining an adequate return. The 
capital which he desired to see invested 
in the land for the purpose of increasing 
its fertility and providing employment 
for the labourers was the tenants’ capital. 
At present, a tenant who expended 
capital on a farm was liable to lose it 
when he left the holding, and to have 
the rent raised on his own expenditure. 
Inthe discussion of last-yearthe President 
of the Local Government Board seemed 
to think he could dispose of that 
argument by pointing out that of late 
years there had been few cases of increase 
of rent. It was true that rents had 
been lowered, but the tenant who 
had farmed well and cultivated the land 
to the highest pitch did not get the same 
remissions as the bad tenant. [Minis- 
terial cries of ‘‘Oh!’’| He referred 
hon. Members who doubted the accuracy 
of his statement to the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission. Some 
tenants did not spend money on their 
farms because they had no capital ; 
some, no doubt, had not conducted their 
business well, and others were fond of 
other pursuits besides farming. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board would probably say that they paid 
too much in rates. For his part he 
could not believe that they had lost their 
capital through excessive rating. An 
ordinary farmer holding 300 acres in 
Norfolk, at £1 per acre, might possibly 
be saved £15 by the operation of the 
Rating Bill of the Government, but it 
was not a sum of that kind that had 
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caused the farmers’ extreme difficulties. 
Every argument used the other day by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board with reference to the burden of 
rates applied tenfold to the burden of 
rent. Speaking at Hull, on August 
6th 1885, the present Secretary for, the 
Colonies said :— 


Rent Revision Bill. 


“There is only one thing that can benefit the 
farmer, and that is a fair rent fixed by an 
impartial tribunal.” 


It was a fact that many a good farmer 
who worked hard and lived economically 
found himself on each succeeding New 
Year’s Day poorer than he was 12 
months before. The reason of this was 
that he had been paying more rent than 
the land was worth. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would, no doubt, say that rents 
had nothing to do with low prices ; that 
farmers could impose their own condi- 
tions on the landlords ; and that the 
real remedy for agricultural depression 
would be to improve prices. He agreed 
with the opinion expressed by the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies in 1885, and did 
not believe that prices could be improved 
by artificial means. The only way to 
relieve the farmer was by diminishing 
his burdens—the burden of rent in the 
first place ; secondly, the burden of 
tithes ; and thirdly, the burden of rates. 
In their endeavour to alleviate these 
burdens, the Government were beginning 
at the bottom instead of at the top, 
which was where they ought to begin. 
Last year the President of the Local 
Government Board said that there was 
no great complaint about the rents, and 
that that showed that the rents were 
fair. On this point he would like to read 
a paragraph from the minority Report 
of the Royal Commission on Agricultural 
Depression. The hon. Member for East 
Northamptonshire said in his Report :— 


“Tt may be assumed that where accounts are 
kept, in general there will have been more 
organised and persistent effort to make ends 
meet. And, in fact, these accounts include 
several cases of farms where there has been 
exceptional success during the bad times. 
Taking the 63 accounts, which seem sufficiently 
precise for our purpose, and drawn from the 
following counties, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Beds, Northants, North Riding, Warwickshire, 
Herts, Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Dorset, South Wilts, and 
Northumberland, it appears that these accounts 
cover 36,648 acres, and that the average tenants’ 
profit per annum over the whole has been 
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£6,930 15s. 1ld., the average annual loss has 
been £4,615 15s.11d. Deducting losses from 
profits, the net profit over-the area of 36,648 
acres has been the annual average of only £2,315 
to be divided among 63 tenants. In other words, 
these accounts, so far as they can be taken as 
an illustration of the general position, and I 
have given above cogent reasons for inferring 
that they place the position in a much more 
favourable light than if we had before us the 
accounts of the unfortunate men, who are re- 
ported to be on the verge of bankruptcy in many 
districts, these accounts show that the average 
annual net profit over these typical farms has 
been only Is. 3d. to the occupier.” 


The hon. Member went on to show in his 
Report that the average rent, subject of 
course to deductions, was about a guinea 
an acre, which would mean, he sup- 
posed, about 15s. net. In the face of 
such facts as these, he did not under- 
stand how anyone could affirm that the 
landlord had borne his proper share of 
the economical fall in prices. It was 
obvious that in such cases as those re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member in his Report, 
practically the whole of the profit on the 
farm was paidaway inrent, andthe tenant 
had been living on his capital. It was 
quite natural that landlords should wish 
to get the best prices they could for their 
commodity, and it was true that reduc- 
tions and remissions had been granted. 
Remissions, however, left a farm more 
burdened with rates than it would beifthe 
allowance had been made in a permanent 
form, and it was obvious, also, that the 
reductions made had either been made 
too late, or had not been large enough, 
or perhaps both. The farmer was gener- 
ally represented as a grumbler, but, as a 
matter of fact, during the last few years 
he had exhibited a patience worthy of 
Job, and his fidelity to the landlord, as 
disclosed in the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission, was exemplary. 
Some landlords complained that they re- 
ceived no interest on sums expended on 


buildings and improvements. They 
forgot that these improvements, when 
made, became part of the farm, 


and that their value as investments 
depended upon the money-producing 
capacity of the farm as a_ whole. 
It did not matter what the cost of build- 
ings and improvements might have been 
to the landlord, the proper rent was 
only what the land was worth as 
a money earning commodity. It was 
said that rents must be on the whole 
fair because there had been no wide- 


Mr. R. J. Price. 
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spread complaint on the part of the 
farmer. The farmer’s ideal had been 
high prices. He had looked to Protec- 
tion or Bimetallism, or a sudden change 
in the market before going for a further 
reduction in his rent ; but they knew 
that ideal was hopeless, and that the only 
chance was to get the rent and other 
burdens made easier. A farmer had 
written to him giving him the reasons 
why it was not possible for him to go 
more strongly for a reduction of rent. 
He said, in the course of his letter :— 


‘* Tt, no doubt, appears to those unacquainted 
with agriculture, inconceivable that landowners 
are receiving rents altogether beyond value, 
and that tenants can be found willing to pay 
such rents. A study of agricultural law and 
conditions of tenancy will, however, at once 
show the intense difficulty that a tenant 
farmer experiences in obtaining rent reduction, 
and the enormous loss he suffers on leaving a 
holding. Consequently he is not in a position 
to assert himself and grapple with the diffi- 
culties that beset him. If he approaches his 
landlord upon the subject of rent reduction, 
he is instantly referred to the agent, and his 
request is at once refused. If the farmer goes 
further and vacates the holding, the cruel and 
unjust laws not only permit, but actually en- 
courage the landlord to confiscate the whole of 
the improvements that the tenant farmer has 
carried out. This means that the farmer on 
quitting a farm is deprived of property in the 
shape of manures, plantations, buildings and 
various other things, that freqnently cost him 
hundreds of pounds. It is true that there is 
an Agricultural Holdings Act, under which a 
tenant can claim for some improvements, but it 
is so clumsily drawn, and requires the fulfil- 
ment of so many unreasonable and awkward 
conditions, that landlords and agents manage 
entirely to evade its operation in nine cases 
out of ten, and so purloin the tenant’s property. 
Rather than be deprived of his possessions 
wholesale in this manner, a farmer usually 
prefers to continue his tenancy and struggle 
against adversity, and hopes that times may 
alter, the landlord continuing to exact ex- 
cessive rent until the tenant’s capital is ex- 
hausted and his ruin completed. He is then 
turned out and another tenant takes the farm, 
frequently at a rent that would not have been 
accepted from his predecessor.” 


He did not believe that was very much 
exaggerated. It represented pretty 
truly the condition of affairs. At any 
rate, the writer was entitled to speak 
for the county in which he lived, Wor- 
cestershire, where he told him the rents 
were 50 per cent. higher than they ought 
to be. The fall in rent did not in the 
least agree with the fall in the margin of 
profit. On cereals the latter had almost 
entirely gone, but rents had only been 
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reduced on the average by 30 per cent. 
Rents had not fallen to anything like 
the extent that the capital value of the 
land had fallen. Twenty years ago land 
could not be bought to pay more than 
1} or 2 per cent., whereas gilt-edged 
railway debentures could be bought to 
pay 4 per cent. Now the rate on the 
latter had fallen to 2} per cent. ; and 
land could be bought to pay 4 and even 
5 per cent. [Several Hon. MEMBERs : 
““Where?’’] Advertisements to that 
effect might be seen every week in the 
London newspapers. [Laughter.| The 
Bill tried to meet these several points so 
far as legislation could. Of course it 
was impossible to put back into the 
pockets of the tenants the money they 
had lost ; but it was possible to make 
such conditions that the farmer who still 
had money and new tenants would be 
induced to improve the cultivation of the 
land. The points of the Bill were these 
The Compensation Clauses of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act were increased. 
A certain amount of security—not a 
fixity—of tenure was given. Then there 
was a provision for the revision of rents, 
so that the rents might not be raised 
upon a tenant’s own improvements, and 
that the tenant’s improvements might 
notstandin the way of areduction ofrent. 
Relief would also be given if the con- 
ditions of farming became worse and 
economic rent became less. The tenant 
also secured under the Bill greater free- 
dom of cultivation, as well as freedom 
from distraint. Equally the tenant 
might have his rent raised if times were 
better, and might also be made to suffer 
in pocket if he allowed the land to de- 
teriorate. It would, no doubt, be said 
that he was creating bad blood between 
landlord and tenant. That was certainly 
not his intention. He acknowledged the 
good feeling that prevailed, and hoped 
that it would continue. He could not 
see how bad blood could be created by 
establishing a tribunal of an impartial 
third person to decide vexed questions 
that would arise. There would not, he 
believed, be so much business under the 
Bill as some imagined. Landlords and 
tenants would continue to arrive at 
settlements among themselves, but where 
they could not do so it was desirable that 
there should be a tribunal to which ap- 
peal could be made. Procedure must be 
cheap, and therefore he had gone straight 
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to the County Court. He recognised 
that the County Court Judge could not 
be expected to discharge these difficult 
and delicate duties. The Bill, therefore, 
provided for a trained arbitrator, to whom 
the work should be delegated, reserving 
only points of law for the County Court 
Judge. Among other provisions, he 
might mention was one under which im- 
provements might be made merely on 
notice, and not necessarily with the 
consent of the.landlord. This might 
seem rather strong. His reason, how- 
ever was cheapness of procedure, the 
landlord being sufficiently protected by 
the clause that empowered the arbitrator 
to treat such alterations, if not improve- 
ments, as deteriorations. As regarded 
compensation for disturbance, the chief 
objection taken to the clause in the Bill 
of last year was the use of the word 
‘* unreasonable,’’? and this year he had 
steered clear of that word. The great 
crux of the Bill was the 10th Clause, 
dealing with the definition of fair rent, 
and on that point he would be glad to 
receive suggestions from both sides of 
the House. The other debateable point 
was the abolition of distraint for rent 
upon which he knew there was great 
difference of opinion, not only among 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but among 
tenant farmers themselves. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| He was sensible of many 
drafting mistakes, but they could all be 
corrected in Committee. He hoped the 
House would believe that this was really 
an honest attempt to remedy a great and 
substantial evil, and he was certain 
that if the House thought the Bill would 
tend in any way tocheck the deteriora- 
tion of land in general and the depopu- 
lation of the country villages, they would 
be ready to give it a Second Reading. 
He begged to move the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 

*Mr. D. BRYNMOR JONES (Swan- 
sea District) said, he should not have 
taken part in a Debate on a Bill of this 
kind if he had not had some experience 
in the administration of the Act of 
1883, and as a member of one of the 
Commissions for the consideration of 
agricultural topics heard the views of 
hnndreds of witnesses. The Act of 1883 
attempted to give a tenant on leaving 
his holding compensation for improve- 
ments made by him so far as they were 
unexhausted at the termination of the 
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tenancy. Twelve years experience of 
that Act had disclosed defects in its pro- 
visions. The Bill now before the House 
contained two distinct sets of provisions, 
one aiming at the defects in the Act of 
1883, and the second endeavouring to 
introduce improvements in the condition 
of the sitting tenant. The three defects 
in the Act of 1883 were, first, its pro- 
cedure for settling disputes ; secondly, 
the unjust effect of Section 7 ; and, 
thirdly, the Compensation Clauses and 
the Schedule. As to the procedure his 
view was that the special machinery 
provided was cumbrous, expensive and 
dilatory. It was a strange combination 
of the method of arbitration and the 
method of a County Justice. It had all 
the defects of both systems of settling 
disputes while it deprived the parties of 
the characteristic benefits of each. He 
instanced a case that had come under his 


notice as County Court Judge. His 
hon. Friend in this Bill did not 


propose to do away with arbitration, 
but only that if the dispute could 
not be settled, the parties should 
at once be able to go to a Court of 
Justice. The County Court was selected 
as the tribunal, and an agricultural 
arbitrator was to be appointed, to whom 
the Judge of the Court should delegate 
his jurisdiction for the purposes of the 
Bill. He wished now to call attention 
to the extreme severity of Section 7 of 
the Act of 1883. Under that section 
a tenant who wished to claim compensa- 
tion was required, two months at least 
before the termination of his ten- 
ancy, to give notice in writing to 
the landlord of his intention to make 
the claim. A_ certain amount of 
confusion of thought was apparent 
in the construction of this section. 
He thought the notion that the tenant 
should be required to give some notice 
before the determination of his tenancy 
was confused with the idea that he should 
give particulars before he was heard 
before the Umpire. It was one thing 
for a tenant to give proper particulars 
of his claim before he went to the 
Court or the Umpire, and another 
thing that the giving of the claim a 
certain number of days before the 
determination of the tenancy should be a 
condition precedent to his right of claim at 
all. The whole claim of a tenant in one 
case which had come under his notice was 
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according to his recollection defeated by 
the fact that he had omitted accidentally 
to give the notice required by Section 7. 
He did not think there could be any 
reasonable doubt as to the expediency of 
altering that. This Bill did not stipu- 
late that no notice should be required, 
but if by accident the tenant omitted to 
give his notice in time, it proposed that 
the Court should have the right to give 
relief against this accidental omission. 
There was another defect in regard 
to Section 7 of the Act of 1883, 
which, considering how prevalent written 
agreements were, he thought ought 
clearly to be dealt with by the House. 
The tenant had to claim compensation 
two months before the determination of 
the tenancy, but by the interpretation 
clause of the Act of 1883 the determina- 
tion of the tenancy was defined in such 
terms as to include a determination by 
forfeiture. A clause which was in the 
usual agreements of one -of the best- 
managed estates in Wales was to this 
effect, that if a tenant became bankrupt 
or insolvent, or suffered his person or 
effects to be taken in execution, or did 
a number of other things, it should be 
lawful for the landlord to resume posses- 


sion, and the tenancy was at an 
end. If the rigour of the law was 
to be exacted by a landlord, the 


moment a man got a committal order 
under the Debtors’ Act of 1869 in a 
County Court made against him, the land- 
lord could, by taking advantage of this 
proviso, get rid of any possible claim for 
compensation which the tenant might 
have. He, therefore, did not think the 
House could entertain a doubt that some 
Amendment of the Act of 1883 was 
necessary, and he appealed to hon. 
Members opposite not to throw out this 
Bill, as it was a very easy matter to 
dissever extensions of the Act of 1883 
from Amendments of the defects of that 
Act. He earnestly trusted that the 
hon. Member opposite, who was going 
to move an Amendment to the Bill, 
would consider whether every object: he 
could possibly gain by pressing his 
Amendment would not be gained by 
allowing the Bill to be read a Second 
time, and to be sent either to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House or to one of the 
Grand Committees. He would leave 
the Amendment of the compensation 
clauses and the schedule to be dealt 
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with by Members more practically 
acquainted with the question of the 
Act of 1883. The desirability of 
amending the Act was shown by expe- 
rience, and by a great body of evidence 
given by all classes before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and the 
Welsh Land Commission. The new 
provisions of the Bill raised questions of 
almost vital importance not only to the 
landed interest and the tenant-farmers, 
but to the whole community. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’|] The existing system of land 
tenure had three great defects. The 
first was the possibility of merely capri- 
cious eviction ; the second, the hamper- 
ing of efforts on the part of the culti- 
vators of the soil to deal with the effects 
of competition, by the complicated and 
restricted covenants contained in the 
written agreements ; and the third, the 
unequal division of profits among the 
joint producers of agricultural produce. 
Speaking broadly, he had not found in 
regard to the estates throughout Wales 
which he knew any tendency at the 
present time on the part of landlords 
underordinary circumstances capriciously 
to exercise the power of eviction, but 
these evictions did sometimes take place. 
For instance, he might refer to the case 
of Mr. John Thomas, of Troedyrhiw, 
which had been recently beforethe House. 
A more complicated set of clauses than 
those contained in most of the written 
agreements it would be difficult to find, 
and instead of having all the agreements 
written out at such great length they 
proposed that if any dispute arose as to 
what was a reasonable course of working 
the tenant might be able to appeal to the 
agricultural arbitrator. In regard to 
the unequal division of profits, the true 
economic aspect of the case was often 
obscured by the use of the word 
“rent.’’ The landlord was assumed 
to, and generally did, supply the tenant 
with a farm fully equipped with proper 
buildings, fences, roads, and so forth, 
and the tenant was supposed to stock 
the farm, and to supply the necessary 
agricultural implements. So far as 
the landlord was concerned in equip- 
ping the farm he was joining with 
the tenant in a speculative business. 
The landlord and tenant were partners, 
but could they conceive, when they 
looked at the matter in the light in 
which he presented it, of an untruer or 
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an unsounder basis than this partnership? 
One partner could send away the other, 
after perhaps 20 years’ connection, on 
one year’s notice. One had the right to 
fix arbitrarily the share of the profits 
which the other partner was to get. That 
was the economic defect of their existing 
land system. Bearing that in mind, he 
did not think, however, that, having 
regard also to markets at the present 
time, a system of peasant proprietary 
would be a good method of production. 
He thought their existing system of 
production by landlords, tenant-farmers, 
and labourers, was on the whole a 
good method of production. Many 
reasons tended to show that a man was 
better off, under a good landlord, than 
if he were a freeholder or a yeoman 
farmer. He was not one of those who 
believed that this country would be 
better off—that agriculture would be 
benefited—by the creation of a peasant 
proprietary. This Bill, in fact, was 
founded on much the same principles as 
the Workshops Act and the Coal Mines 
Act. In fact, it was necessary to 
regulate the conditions of the agricul- 
tural industry. If hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were right in their contention, and he 
believed they were, that it was of great 
importance that the agricultural industry 
should be prosperous, then that prosperity 
concerned, not one industry, but the 
whole nation. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chaplin) did not say that he brought 
forward his Bill on Monday to benefit 
the landlords, or benefit the tenants, or 
benefit the labourers. He based his 
whole claim for that Bill on the importance 
of this industry to the nation at large. 
Then they had a right to appeal that the 
relief should be properly distributed 
amongst all the joint interests. He 
hoped they would sever the two sets 
of provisions, and that the fate of the 
Bill would not depend on the second 
set. He seconded the Motion of his 
hon. Friend, believing that the Bill 
rested on a fair basis, and would place 
the relations of landlord and tenant on 
a more just and secure footing. [ Hear, 
hear ! rte 

*Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH (Derby- 
shire, W.) moved to leave out from the 
word “that” to end of the Question, in 
order to add the words— 

‘“‘This House, while recognising the desira- 
bility of modifications in the existing law 
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relating to agricultural tenancies, is of opinion 
that it has not been shown that the reversal of 
the general principles, which have hitherto 
governed such tenancies, is either desired by or 
is desirable in the interests of the various 
classes engaged in the cultivation of the soil in 
Great Britain.” 


He need not say anything as to the first 
part of the Amendment, as that had been 
generally accepted by the House ; and as 
to the other portion of it, he contended 
that the Bill went far beyond a reason- 
able amendment of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. He complained that the 
Bill introduced two months ago had only 
been in their hands for a week, but he 
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hear!”|] The principle, if applied, 
would change fundamentally the whole 
system of land tenure in this country, 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He did not think 
that a great change like that appeared 
to be necessary, and he did not think 
that the hon. Members had _ brought 
forward any evidence of it, nor did 
he think that they had proved that 
the change would be advantageous to 
either the landlord or the tenant. He 
did not wish to import Party bias into 
this question, but he had been much 
threatened before the Election as to 
| what would happen to him if he voted 
jagainst a similar Bill to this. He 





made no complaint against the hon. | thought the last Election showed that 
Gentleman opposite, who had introduced | they had not much to fear from the 
the Bill in a way to which no exception | rejection of this Bill—[cheers]—or the 
could be taken. ([‘‘Hear, hear!”]/ effects that it would have on the opinion 
He must remind the House that|of the Electors. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
the Government had undertaken since|The Bill if passed must undoubtedly 
they came into office to bring in a/ lead to a class of land legislation with 
Bill dealing with the question. As to which they were unhappily too familiar 
the remarks of the two hon. Gentlemen,|}in the case of Ireland; and know- 
they had pointed out, particularly the|ing the facts in regard to Ireland the 
seconder, that there were Amendments , House could not be too careful or too 
required in the Agricultural Holdings cautious before it initiated by the pass- 





Act. He should not follow the hon. ing of this Bill a long series of enact- 
Member into the technicalities. He | 


seemed to separate the Bill into two | 


parts. On the contrary they should 
deal with the Bill on its merits. They 
had, in fact, dealt with it as they 
found it, and it was not possible to cut 
it into two sections. He believed that 
arrangements were better left to be 
settled between landlord and tenant 
than to call in third parties. The short 


time he had been a landlord he had en- | 


deavoured to do his best—{cheers|—and 
it was the object of most landlords, the 
vast majority of them—to act fairly 
[“ Hear, hear! ” from the Opposition 
Benches|—not to tie down the tenant 
with vexatious restrictions and to 
drive him to pay an excessive share 
of profits in the form of rent. 
They wished to keep their tenants ; 
they did not wish to change them ; they 
wished to act fairly by them, and not, as 
he had said, impose vexatious restrictions 
upon them. There was much in the Bill 
among the clauses dealing with com- 


pensation which he should personally | 


be prepared to accept, but there was one 
feature permeating the Bill and vitiat- 
ing almost every clause of it, and that 
was the Court of Arbitration. [‘ Hear, 


Mr. Victor Cavendish. 


ments dealing with land in England. 
He did not know exactly how many 
Irish Land Acts had been passed since 
' 1890; but he believed they numbered at 
least 10, and that the question was as 
|complicated and as difficult of settle- 
| ment as ever was evidenced by the fact 
—which he mentioned without any dis- 
paragement of the Chief Secretary— 
that the last Land Bill took 2 hours and 
50 minutes to introduce. [Laughter and 
_cheers.| It had been the hope of the 
author of every Irish Land Bill that at 
last a final solution of the land difficulty 
had been found ; but the representatives 
of the landlords and the representatives 
of the tenants must admit that the final 
solution was still a long way off. That 
| was a warning of the danger of initia- 
ting legislation of the same nature in 
regard to land in England. What 
| would be the effect of the Bill if carried! 
In his opinion it would establish in this 
_country—in a modified form perhaps— 
the system, known as the “ Three F’s”— 
[“ Hear, hear!”|—with the inevitable 
result, as in the case of Ireland, that 
| the whole relations between landlord and 
|tenant would be altered. [« Hear, 
hear!”] The English landlord would 
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become a pensioner and a rent-charger | But if the statement were true, he would 
on his estate, as Mr. Gladstone described | ask the hon. Gentleman whether it was 
the Irish landlord when he introduced | not the fact that the landlord could have 
his Land Act of 1870. [* Hear, hear! ”] | been punished and compelled to reinstate 
The landlord’s present relation to his| the tenant under the existing law. 
land would be destroyed. He would; Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said, that 
have no inducement to spend anything | what he had stated was that the Com- 
on his land, and his sole desire would be | mission had expressed no opinion as to 
to get as much rent out of it as he could| whether there had been an infringement 
possibly manage. In England, at any|of the Witnesses’ Protection Act ; but 
rate—whatever might be the case in|that the Commission were unanimously 
Ireland—the vast amount of money | of opinion that no adequate reason had 
which had been spent on the land for); been suggested by the landlord for the 
the development of permanent improve-| notice to quit. 
ments had come out of the pockets of} *Mr. VICARY GIBBS said he took 
the landlords. That was a state of | that to mean that the tenant’s statement 
things which he desired to see continued, | was unsupported by the Commission. He 
and which the large majority of the| defied any one to give an illustration of 
landlords would do their best to con-| any business, outdoor or indoor, in which 
tinue ; but if the Bill were passed there | the partners were contented with 3 per 
would be no inducement to the landlord | cent. on the money they had put into it. 
to put his hand in his pockets for the| Yet, if they examined the Bill, they 
improvement of the land. The old | would see that, in the opinion of its 
friendly relations between landlord and | authors, a return of 3 per cent. was ade- 
tenant would be reduced to a commercial | quate for the landlord from the partner- 
basis. The landlord would try to extract | ship he had entered into with the tenant. 
every possible penny from the tenant, | It had been said that in Norfolk people 
and the tenant would be bound down| were withdrawing from agriculture be- 
by hard and fast rules. | cause of its unsatisfactory character as a 
*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. | business, and that great inconvenience 
Albans) seconded the Amendment. Hej) was caused by the labourers being drawn 
had never seen so immoderate a Measure | into the towns; and as a cure for these 
so moderately put forward. [‘ Hear, |evils the hon. Gentleman proposed to 
hear”! and laughter.| In fact, if he) relieve the land from some portion of its 
had not read the Bill, he should have | burden of rent by a revision of the rents. 
had no idea whatever of its nature | But was rent a burden on land economic- 
from the speeches of its Proposer and | ally in any other sense than that the 
Secondee. The hon. Gentleman who} purchase price paid for it was a burden 
seconded the Bill had urged that the|on land? A farmer who purchased his 
County Court should be adopted as the | farm and the next man to him in pos- 
Land Court under the Bill. The hon. | session of a similar farm for which he 
Gentleman was an eminent County | paid rent were exactly in the same posi- 
Court Judge, and feeling as he did that tion. If they were not in thesame position 
there was nothing like leather, he desired | the freeholder could undersell the tenant. 
to see the work of the County Courts | You might take property from a landlord 
extended. [Zwughter.| Indeed if all) and give it toa tenant, and thus make 
County Court judges were like the hon. | things better for the tenant, but you did 
Gentleman it would be well, if such aj not thereby necessarily improve the con- 
Land Court were to be established, | dition of agriculture, and you did help 
that it should be the County Court.|to produce a feeling of insecurity to 
The hon. Gentleman had said that in his| which the Mover and the Seconder of 
belief there was no ground for saying the Bill owed their position on the Op- 
that the landlords of England were, as} position side of the House. He repre- 
a class, guilty of capricious evictions. | sented an agricultural constituency, and, 
But the hon. Gentleman quoted a case|although he voted against the Bill of 
from Wales in which the tenant said he| 1895, he did not hear from any con- 
had been evicted because he had given | stituent a word of objection to the vote. 
evidence before the Royal Commission.| He did not believe that this Bill was 


That was a mere statement of the tenant. | what the farmers of the country wanted ; 
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they wanted Protection—{ Opposition 
cheers|—and nothing else would satisfy 
them ; and this Bill would not give it. 
The Bill might be called a Bill for the 
abolition of leasehold tenure, for no man 
in his senses would grant a lease after 
this Bill became law. For then a lease 
could be revised against a landlord’s 
interest ; and practically he would never 
be able to get it revised to suit himself. 
No landlord expected a yearly tenant to 
pay more rent than he was willing to 
hold his farm at, because he knew that 
if he did, the farm would be injured in 
proportion to the excess of rent de- 
manded. This bore upon a mistake 
made by hon. Members opposite in deal- 
ing with this question. They forgot it 
was essential to the working of our land 
system that there should be mutual con- 
fidence between landlord and tenant. 
This condition existed, as hon. Members 
practically admitted, in the majority of 
eases, and they proposed to do away 
with it altogether, and to introduce a 
third party to make a bargain between 
landlord and tenant. There was some- 
thing almost touching in the confidence 
of hon. Members in themselves to man- 
age other people’s business for them 
better than they could do it for them- 
selves. No amount of failure and 
disaster seemed to weigh with them. 
They went on saying :— 
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“ Business is bad; we will make it good by 
saying you shall be put upon certain terms to 
be decided upon by an arbitrator,” 


who may be a local auctioneer or a 
farmer who has failed in business. A 
Memorandum prefixed to the Bill said 
that it was intended to offer increased 
inducements for the application of labour 
and capital to the soil. How could the 
proposed interference give greater confi- 
dence in a bad business? An Irish 
Member asked him of what use landlords 
were. One of the uses of them was to 
supply capital for the working of this 
national industry. What did it matter 
whether the labour and the capital were 
provided by the same man, or the capital 
was provided by one and the labour by 
the other on terms upon which they 
mutually agreed? This Measure would 
drive capital more and more out of agri- 
culture. He was in favour of meeting it 
with a direct negative, but would second 
the Amendment as expressing his views. 


Mr, Vicary Gibbs. 
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The Bill was inopportune because the 
Roval Commission, having: finished the 
taking of evidence, was about preparing 
its Report on this very subject. It 
seemed to be almost indecent to propose 
legislation without waiting for the re- 
commendations of the Commission. There 
had been no demand for the establish- 
ment of Land Courts in England. As 
to compensation for improvements, at 
present a landlord’s assent was required 
before a tenant could embark on the 
erection of buildings and expenditure of 
that character. Of course it was a 
tenant’s business to make the best of a 
farm as he found it, and, if he did not 
like its condition before he entered upon 
it, he ought to say what he required. 
Under this Bill, it a poor landlord with- 
out capital had some bad land and let it 
at a low price, the tenant might make 
costly improvements or additions which 
would lessen its value to future tenants, 
and, by claiming compensation, deprive 
the landlord of his property altogether. 
The Bill abolished the right of the land- 
lord to express an opinion on improve- 
ments the tenant proposed to make, 
although they might not increase but, on 
the contrary, might seriously diminish 
its letting value. They would be told 
that an incoming tenant was to pay the 
value of improvements. [{Mr. CuHan- 
nine : ‘‘ There are the words of the pre- 
sent Act.’?] Yes, but if he did require 
an aviary, or did not want to grow hops, 
the so-called improvements might be only 
encumbrances, of no value to the in- 
coming tenant. There were differences 
of opinion as to the grubbing up and the 
planting of hedges. An agent in the 
south of Ireland had told him that in 20 
years he had grubbed up more hedges, 
and thereby done more mischief than 
anyone else. Surely the owner of a pro- 
perty ought to say what he would con- 
sent to have done in such a matter. The 
Schedule showed that the Market Gar- 
dens Act of last year had been over- 
looked. To include ‘‘ cleanliness of soil ”’ 
among the improvements was to offer a 
sort of prize to a tenant for doing his 
bare duty. A tenant was not entitled 
to compensation for increasing the 
fertility of the soil by good farming ; and 
therefore the Bill offered compensation 
to a tenant for not having neglected his 
duty. It might be desirable to have a 
record of the condition of a holding if it 
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could be kept on reasonable terms ; but 
it would involve enormous expense and 
trouble, particularly if it included plans 
to show every drain ; and if landlord 
and tenant did not see any necessity for 
a record, the keeping of one could not 
be enforced. If records are kept there 
could be no reason why they should be 
deposited at the County Court, it would 
be enough if copies were kept by landlord 
and tenant. The Bill would make a 
great change in our system of land 
tenure, which, it was admitted, worked 
well in the main. The Bill did not em- 
body the three F’s ; but it laid a keel 
for them; it was a stepping stone towards 
further change in the law. Mr. Everett, 
a former Radical Member of this House, 
and a practical farmer, said that he had 
the three F’s, and he could not see that 
he was better off than {others who had 
not them. The Land Courts were 
introduced mainly on the recommen- 
dation of witnesses who spoke for 
Lancashire, and whose evidence was 
not supported by the Report of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture. 
He would ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had seconded this Bill 
whether there was any precedent for 
the Judges of Courts in this country 
delegating their powers to others ? 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES: A County 
Court Judge may in some cases delegate 
his functions to the registrar. 

CoLonEL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport): But that is only in 
cases under £2. 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES assented. 

*Mr. VICARY GIBBS would ask 
whether, in a matter of the slightest im- 
portance, the powers of County Court 
Judges had been delegated to third 
parties. County Court and other Judges 
were appointed on account of their 
capacity to administer justice, and not 
because of their capacity to make fortu- 
nate selections out of the community. 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES: They do 
not select them. 

*Mr. VICARY GIBBS: And still less 
were they appointed to leave to other 
people the management of that which it 
was their duty to perform. He could 
not see why, if this matter was to be 
conducted by the County Courts, they 
should not work on the same principle 
as the Admiralty Courts, which had to 
deal with questions as technical as 
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farming, but which did not delegate 
their powers, having an assessor to sit 
with them. He hoped, however, the 
present Bill would never advance to that 
stage. These Courts were to determine 
what were reasonable conditions of 
tenancy and fix a fair rent, and in 
Clause 10 the inexplicable statement was 
made that the value of the tenant’s own 
labour was to be calculated in fixing the 
fair rent. What was the meaning of 
that ! 

*Mr. PRICE: I have not, perhaps, 
very fully defined the instructions to the 
arbitrator, but I wanted to indicate the 
view I and my colleagues took of what 
the proper method of computation should 
be. 

*Mr. VICARY GIBBS knew the 
clause was introduced with a view to 
enable the Judge to fix a fair rent, but 
what did the clause itself mean, and 
what was the meaning the Judge was 
to draw from it. That was what he 
desired to know, and it was a point as 
to which the hon. Member had given no 
information whatever. It meant, in 
his opinion, that the arbitrator was 
to consider what the capacity of the 
particular tenant was. The judicial rent 
was to last three years. In the Irish 
Bill it was for 15 years, which some con- 
sidered too long and some too short. 
That showed that the fixing of a rent by 
a third party for a period of years was 
unfair and useless. It was unfair 
against the tenant in a falling market 
and unfair against the landlord in a 
rising market. As to the compensation 
for disturbance, he admitted that the 
promoters had made this Bill more 
moderate in restricting the claims of 
the tenant than the Bill of 1895. But 
who was to gauge the loss sustained by 
the tenant by reason of his quitting his 
holding? What was to be the measure 
of the damages? Were they to be the 
out of pocket expenses the tenant 
incurred by leaving his holding? Was 
there to be a sentimental charge for 
leaving the old home of his fathers ? 
[Mr. Price: “No.”] He was glad to 
hear that. Could the tenant make a 
sort of Alabama claim for what he 
would have got out of the farm if he 
had remained in it if there had been a 
good season? He could see nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the arbitrator hold- 
ing that. Whether or not it was 
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desirable to alter the present Law of 
Distress he was certain the alteration 
would not be to the benefit of the 
farmers but rather to their disadvantage 
with regard to advances from their 
bankers, and their immunity at the 
present time from having to pay advanced 
rents to their landlords. He begged to 
second the Amendment. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) said that an absolute fallacy 
ran through the speeches of the hon. 
Members for Hertfordshire and West 
Derbyshire, that the procedure suggested 
by the Bill was compulsory—that in the 
settlement of all questions arising between 
the parties they would be compelled 
to go to arbitration under the procedure 
of the Bill. In the case of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act no one ever 
dreamed of calling it in in every case of 
dispute, and in the same way the pro- 
cedure of the Bill before the House, 
if it became law, would not be called into 
operation except in rare cases. All Acts 
of this nature were Acts which rather laid 
down what should be an equitable 
relation between the parties, and in 99 
cases out of 100 the parties concerned 
observed the equitable rules thus sug- 
gested without setting such an Act in 
motion. The hon. Member for Hertford- 
shire questioned the advisability of 
allowing tenants to carry out improve- 
ments in their own way, and instanced 


the case of grubbing up fences. In the 
county which the hon. Gentleman 


represented there was a striking illustra- 
tion of how a farm could be thus 
improved. The success of Mr. Prout at 
Sawbridgeworth was mainly due to the 
removal of fences, which he was free to do. 
Tenants were more likely to improve 
their holdings than to deteriorate them, 
and his hon. Friend had inserted in the 
Bill a proviso which seemed to amply 
protect the landlord against any abuse 
of the right in question. The hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire and another 
hon. Gentleman pointed to what they 
considered the miserable condition of 
things in Ireland resulting from the Land 
Acts. He thought the wonderful in- 
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showed how much that legislation had 
done for Ireland. This was _ essenti- 
ally an economic question, and he 
had been at some pains, as a Member of 
the Royal Commission, to analyse very 
carefully ail the facts and figures with 
regard to the economic position of the 
farmer, and especially the important 
series of farm accounts which had been 
supplied to the Commission. The first 
fact established by that analysis was 
that the tenant farmers of this country 
had been doing their duty by the land. 
Although there had been an enormous 
decrease in the gross receipts from the 
land, and an enormous diminution in 
the result that was to be divided between 
the two parties, and part of which must 
necessarily be applied to the keeping up 
and working of the land, the tenant 
farmers had kept up their outlay 
on the two great reproductive items, 
namely, labour and the fertilising of the 
soil. The facts were very remarkable. 
He would take the accounts from a farm 
in Wiltshire of 827 acres. The charge for 
labour on that farm for a period of nearly 
30 years had averaged £774, and during 
the last two years it was practically 
as high as it ever was, while the outlay 
on fertilisers had risen from £713 to 
£1,193. On a farm of 424 acres in 
Lincolnshire the accounts showed that 
the average yearly charge for labour 
during the last 11 years was £452. 
In the last two years—those two 
disastrous years, 1893, 1894—the charge 
for labour instead of diminishing had 
increased to £480. The charge for 
feeding - stuffs and manures had also 
increased. On another farm in Lincoln- 
shire labour had averaged £434 and stood 
at £480 and £487, while fertilisers had 
risen from £229 to £271, and he 
could give similar instances from various 
parts of the country. Much less was 
received from the working of farms 
than was received 20 years ago, 
and yet the farmers were found to be 
spending large amounts, even increasing 
amounts, upon the two most important 
elements of outlay. It seemed to him 
quite obvious that if the returns were so 
very much reduced, and if at the same 
time the two essential reproductive items 
of expenditure were not only not dimin- 





ished but rather increased, there ought 


creased deposits in the savings banks | to be, in order to make ends meet, and 
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give tenant-farmers a small profit on the 
working of theirland, a substantial reduc- 
tion in the non-productive items, such as 
rent and rates. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment were proposing a substantial reduc- 
tion in the rates, and he had admitted 
the other day that in the first instance 
the relief would go to the tenant-farmer. 
But in respect to rent, what did the 
figures laid before the Agricultural Com- 
mission establish ? They established the 
fact that, after all the outgoings for 
labour, fertilisers, rent and taxes, there 
was practically nothing left for the 
tenant farmer. The result of the 63 
farm accounts gave a net average annual 
profit to the tenant of only ls. 3d. an 
acre, while the owner was drawing an 
average of 21s. an acre. Then, too, they 
had full accounts furnished them of 29 
great estates in England. Those estates 
covered 440,000 acres, and in 1892 
the rents—not the agreed rents, but the 
rents actually received -— amounted to 
£535,000. After deducting all the 
landlord’s outgoings, the net rent in 
1892 was no less than £303,000. If 
distributed over the acreage, the gross 
rent was 24s. 3d. an acre, and the net 
income very nearly 14s. an acre. Any- 
one who weighed carefully these figures 
and the farming accounts would say that 
the economic pressure at the present time 
fell unfairly on the tenant farmer. 
Clearly, the tenant farmer should bear 
some part of it, but he must be like 
others, content with a smaller margin of 
profit, but he put it to any impartial 
man on these figures whether the tenant 
farmer was not bearing a disproportionate 
share of the loss at the present moment. 
There was the farm in Wiltshire to which 
he had previously referred. It had 
been occupied since 1868 by father and 
son. Taking the period of depression 
since 1879 the total rent paid amounted 
to £10,044, and, after allowing five per 
cent. interest on the capital invested, the 
tenants had made a loss of £1,381. 
The tenant said that, but for the private 
means which his father and he possessed, 
they could not have lived on the returns 
of the farm. Then there was a farm in 
Bedfordshire of 922 acres, a compara- 
tively good farm. In 12 years the 
owner received in rents £13,241, an 
average of £1,120 a year, or 24s. an 
acre, whereas the total profits of the ten- 
ant were only £1,800, or 3s. 3d. an acre. 
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On a farm in Norfolk of 750 acres, while 
the owner's rent during 11 years was 
£7,964, the tenant’s profit during the 
whole of that time was only £225. To 
take grass farms, on a farm in North- 
amptonshire of 431 acres, the owner had 
drawn in five years £3,357, while the 
occupier had lost £561, or one-seventh 
of his capital. A sheep and dairy farm 
in Yorkshire showed an average rent 
£749, and average net profit £21; that 
was to say, the rent had been 35 times 
| larger than the profit of the tenant. On 
a farm in Lincolnshire of 1,200 acres, 
highly kept up, the rent had averaged 





no less than £1,579, and now stood at 
£1,250 ; the owner had drawn in 10 years 
£15,793, while the accounts proved 
| that the tenant had employed a capital 
|of £7,407 in keeping the farm at a good 
and uniform level, and not only had he 
received nothing, but he had lost nearly 
£400 of his capital. There was a remark- 
able set of accounts from one farm in 
North Yorkshire of 837 acres, in prime 
condition. The figures showed that in 
15 years since 1879 the total profit was 
£55 5s. 8d., or £3 13s.8d. a year, and 
the tenant had sacrificed the interest of 
£10,000 of capital during the whole of 
that period, giving the whole of his skill 
and labour to the farm, while the 
landlord had received in rent £13,887. 
Taking the whole of the 11 accounts for 
Lincolnshire they showed for 7,601 acres 
an average rent of £8,845, while the 
average net loss of the tenants over this 
area was £640 a year. The tenant- 
farmers had shown, what indeed he 
knew from his own knowledge of his 
own county, that they were not stinting 
labour. He believed they were doing 
their best for the land and for the 
labourers, and were largely paying for 
labour out of their own capital. It 
might be said he was wrong in saying 
that rent was a non-productive item of 
outgoing. So far as it went back to the 
land in repairs and improvements, of 
course it was a reproductive item, but 
he challenged altogether the theory that 
because the capital of landlords had so 
largely been available for ‘the improve- 
ment of the land—and it was the highest 
honour and glory of English agriculture 
that it had been so applied—that that 
was a sufficient justification for thefenor- 
mous rents that were being charged all 
over the country—enormous, he meant, 
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in relation to the small share of gross 
profits which was left over for the tenants. 
He had argued, and was willing to argue 
again, that the tenants had substantially 
paid for the improvements the landlords 
had carried out. The sums invested by 
landlords in years past had long ago 
been paid out of the pockets of the 
tenants in the shape of rents, and present 
rents represented some return on the 
money invested. The reason that they 
asked for this alteration of the law 
was the plain fact that the best type of 
farmer was not in a position to make 
a fair bargain. The competition was 
keener in bad times for the few farms 
that were well kept up. The Mover of 
the Amendment referred very naturally 
to his relations with his own tenants; 
but on how many estates in England was 
it the case, as on the Holker estates, that 
the farms had not been revalued since 
1826? With regard to the question of 
arbitration as to rents, in all agricultural 
compensation cases there must inevitably 
be some conception in the mind of the 
arbitrator as to the value of the land. 
It was impossible to deal adequately 
with the remaining value of the tenants’ 
improvements unless, in the mind of 
the arbitrator, there was some consider- 
ation of the value of the land. There 
were hon. and right hon. Gentlemen even 
connected with his own Party who seemed 
to have one standard of equity and justice 
when they crossed St. George’s Channel, 
and had absolutely no compassion or 
regard for men in similar circumstances 
when they happened to be working 
honestly and quietly and loyally on 
English farms, and doing their very best 
to keep up the fertility of the land. 
There was no distinction in principle 
between the farmer who spent money in 
buildings and drainage and the farmer 
who spent it on fertilizers, which were 
exhausted in three, five, or 10 years ; 
there should be a property right in 
the one case as in the other; the man 
who put capital into the land to de- 
velop it was entitled to have it 
protected. There was no violation of 
principle in extending to the English 
farmer exactly the same protection that 
was afforded to the Irish farmer with 
regard to the money he placed upon the 
land. Some Members might think that 
the economic questions involved could 
take care of themselves, but he held 
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that the interests of agriculture ought to 
be regarded as those of the’ nation, and 
that their policy should be, even if it 
involved some sacrifice, to secure the’ 
fullest development of agriculture. If 
there was greater security of tenure, and 
a fuller assertion of the property right 
of the tenant on his improvements, 
there would be a development of agri- 
culture such as we had never seen before, 
and there would be successful farming 
all over England, while it would be an 
enormous advantage to all concerned to 
place the relations of landlord and 
tenant once for all on an economic and 
commercial basis. 

Mr. J. LLOYD WHARTON (York, 
W.R., Ripon) said, it had been sug- 
gested that the provisions of the Bill 
were in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture. In the absence from the 
country of Lord Grey, he was acting 
Chairman of the Chamber, and he 
wished to state that, while undoubtedly 
portions of the Bill were in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Chamber, its 
main feature was not. That main 
feature was the creation of Land Courts ; 
the Yorkshire farmers, at all events, did 
not want them ; and he believed they 
simply shared the feeling of the great 
body of English farmers. Some of them 
were threatened before the late General 
Election with the loss of their seats for 
opposing the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Devonshire ; but his own majority 
was increased ; and he believed that he 
did not suffer at all for having opposed 
that Bill. He opposed it because he 
thought it a bad Bill, and he believed 
this to be a bad Bill too. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said, he was sorry that an hon. 
Member who had urged that no reasons 
had been given for drastic legislation 
was not in his place to hear the figures 
adduced by the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire, which clearly showed that 
there was great necessity for drastic 
change in our system of land tenure. 
The hon. Member for St. Albans sought 
to discount the evidence by which the 
changes proposed were supported before 
the Commission ; but there was the 
evidence of Professor James Long, who 
said he was in favour of fixity of tenure, 
judicial rents, compensation for distur- 
bance, and free sale. There were 
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influential witnesses before the Com- 
mission who favoured the provisions of 
the Bill for the creation of Land Courts. 
If there were no other reason for the Bill 
there was this, that on political plat- 
forms and in the House they were told 
that the condition of agriculture was so 
desperate that we were within measure- 
able distance of a national calamity. 
We had the best land in the world, and 
yet the foreign and colonial producer 
could undersell us in our own markets. 
It was, therefore, high time some steps 
were taken to bring about a change. 
The Bill proposed change. First, it 
proposed to give security to the farmer 
by making improvements in the condi- 
tions on which he held land ; secondly, 
it proposed to set up tribunals for fixing 
fair rents ; and it was mainly on account 
of the second proposal that he supported 
the Bill. The condition of agriculture 
was admittedly desperate ; it was time 
gome new remedies were tried. It was 
not alone a farmers’ question ; it was a 
question of making the best use of the 
land of England, of getting out of it the 
utmost it would produce. This was a 
question of vital concern to the whole 
community. It was said that it was 
possible to secure to the farmer all he 
ought to have without Land Courts; but 
this he denied. A man who put 
capital and brains into farming needed 
to be secure in the possession of his 
improvements, and also in the possession 
of his holding at a reasonable rent as 
long as he continued to farm properly. 
There was no fixity of tenure in the Bill, 
but there was a clause providing for the 
revision of rents; and a revision of rent at 
stated periods a farmer must have before 
he could carry on his business properly. 
The English farmer was not able to 
realise from the sale of the produce 
grown upon his farm a sufficient amount 
to provide a margin .of profit after pay- 
ment of his outgoings, and the first of 
these was the large item of rent. In 
1894 the amount of rent paid was, in 
round numbers, £46,000,000. [An Hon. 
Memser: “Are the amounts remitted 
included in that?”| The sum he had 
named was the amount on which the 
landowners had paid income tax, and 
he imagined that they did not pay in- 
come tax upon more than they received. 
[“Yes they do,” from the Ministerial 
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benches.| He was glad to hear they were 
so liberal, but he should like to have 
some better proof of it. The next out- 
going was the expenditure on labour 
Taking the number of the agricultural 
labourers in England at 852,000, and 
the average wage at 14s. a week, the 
labour bill came to £31,000,000. The 
stable expenses and the maintenance of 
horses he estimated at £15,000,000. In 
local rates the farmer paid 2s. 3d. in the 
pound on his rental, or about 3s. 2d. per 
acre. The total sum paid in rates on 
the cultivated acreage in England, in- 
cluding orchards, market gardens and 
nurseries, was about £5,000,000. Then 
there was the tithe, amounting in Eng- 
land and Wales to about £4,000,000. 
{[Mr. Jerrreys: “That is the gross 
amount. The net amount is about 
£3,000,000.”] There was also the question 
of the farmers’ interest on capital. It 
would be seen from these figures how 
large a part of the outgoings took the 
form of rent. In fact, it was the rent 
that absorbed the farmers’ margin of 
profit. They had been told that the 
farmer was a free agent, and that if his 
rent was too high he could get it re- 
duced. The farmer, however, was not a 
free agent, because the amount of land 
available was limited, and the population 
desiring to go upon the land was ever 
increasing. That was the reason why 
Land Courts must eventually be estab- 
lished. The landowners had a monopoly 
of the land, and that prevented the 
natural fall of rents which would take 
place if there were an absolutely free 
market. These statements would pro- 
bably be challenged by hon. Members 
opposite, and he would be told that 
farmers could make their own terms. 
Did hon. Members opposite deny that 
there was keen competition for good 


farms in England to day? [Several 
Hon. Mempers: “ Yes!”| He referred 
hon. Members who denied it to the 


evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission by the witnesses from Lincoln- 
shire. If there was no keen competition 
for farms, would it be possible for the 
average rental of agricultural land in 
Great Britain to be 28s. an acre? 
Reference had been made to the enor- 
mous sums which landowners had spent 
in improving their property. On this 
point he could cite some figures which 
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were worth consideration. 
James Caird, one of the greatest autho- 
rities upon agricultural matters, showed 
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of farming than most hon. Members had; 
in the second place it had been his 


that from 1856 to 1875 the selling value | duty to study the evidence that had been 


of agricultural land had gone up by no 
less a sum than £331,000,000, and that 
the expenditure of the landowners upon it 
in that period did not exceed £60,000,000. 
In other words, in 20 years the land- 
lords of this country had spent one 
year’s ineome upon their property, while 
rents had gone up in the meantime so 
much as to increase the aggregate value 
of their estate by £331,000,000. He 
was afraid that he had occupied too large 
a portion of the time of the House, and, 
therefore, he would conclude by saying 
that he looked upon this question of 
agricultural distress and its remedies as 
a national;one. He hoped that in the 
remarks he had made hon. Members 
would give him credit for honestly 
believing, as he had said, that this question 
was one entirely of the amount of rent 
which the tenants had to pay. It was 
because he held that opinion that he 
supported this Bill, which contained a 
proposal to set up an independent tri- 
bunal that would have power to fix fair 
rents. Did any hon. Member sitting on 
the other side of the House suggest that 
they desired that the tenants should pay 
more than a fair rent, or that the tenant 
farmers were entitled to a fair share of 
the result of their time, their labour and 
their capital which they had put into 
the land. It was because he believed 
that this Bill went in that direction, 
and would not only secure to them that 
which belonged to them and _ their 
families, but would tend to improve the 


condition of agriculture in this country | those landlords from their homes? 





given before the Royal Commission, and 
although perhaps he had not examined 
that evidence with the same avidity as the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he thought 
that he might say that he was fairly 
well acquainted with the contents 
of the somewhat ponderous Blue-books 
in which that evidence was embodied. 
He must say that the views that he had 
previously held on this question had 
been confirmed by that evidence. He 
did not think that the farmers of this 
country could complain of any lack of 
friends in that House, seeing the 
numerous proposals for their benefit 
that had been recently introduced into 
that House. He thought he might 
leave it to that House and to the 
country to decide who were the true 
friends of the farmer. The Measure was 
certainly a compulsory one, and it gave 
the tenant the power of dragging his 
landlord before a new tribunal in order 
that his rent might be judicially fixed. 
He must ask to be allowed to join 
previous speakers in commending the 


| moderation and even meekness of the 


tone of the hon. Member, who had 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill, 
and his agility in skating lightly over 
the more drastic clauses of the Mea- 
sure. He regarded the performance of 
the hon. Gentleman in that respect as a 
most creditable one. The hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to the case of the 
absentee landlords. But what had driven 
It 


that he should give it his most hearty | was the legislation that had been carried 


support, 


in the hope that it would| through Parliament during recent years 


effect such a change that we should| by the Party opposite, and if this Bill 
no longer be compelled to look abroad | ever became law, which he trusted it 


in order to supply our wants. 

*Mr. ABEL HENRY SMITH (Christ- 
church) said that he did not intend to 
follow the hon. Gentleman who had last 
addressed the House into the figures 
which he had laid before them, because 
he would rather leave it to the House to 
judge of the value of those figures in 
connection with the Bill which was now 
under discussion. He had two reasons 
for wishing to trespass upon the time of 
the House. In the first place he was a 
farmer, and, therefore, had somewhat 
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would not do, it would tend more than 
all to drive landlords from their estates. 
The hon. Gentleman had said that ten- 
ants’ capital had been almost entirely 
lost. No one could regret that fact more 
than he himself did, but he must point 
out that farmers could not go on for 
years in the face of a continually falling 
market without incurring very serious 
loss. He must say that he had heard 
with astonishment the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement as to the capital value of the 
land, and that it was possible to purchase 
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land to pay five or six per cent. The 
hon. Gentleman did not appear to be 
aware that estates had long been in 
the market without the unfortunate 
owners being able to find purchasers 
for them. The hon. Gentleman who 
had seconded the Motion for the 
Second Reading of the Bill had spoken 
of the subject from a Welsh point of 
view. The Welsh Land Commission had 
been appointed on the Ist April 1893, 
and since that time they appeared to 
have been wandering over Wales with 
the object of collecting evidence, without 
having been able to arrive at any con- 
clusion in relation to the question. The 
hon. Gentleman had made a most in- 
teresting speech, because he had devoted 
it to those clauses to which the Conser- 
vative Agricultural Members had no 
objection. The hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the defects of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, of the capricious evictions, 
which, however, never took place, and of 
the restrictions upon cultivation. He 
might say that those restrictions were a 
terror only to bad farmers, and that no 
farmer who cultivated his land in a 
proper manner was ever interfered with 
by his landlord. This Bill was certainly 
of an extraordinary character. Certain 
clauses, containing harmless necessary 
provisions, were sandwiched in among 
clauses of a most objectionable and revo- 
lutionary character. He was glad that 
the hon. Member for West Derbyshire 
had moved his Amendment, because he, 
for one, should have regretted to have 
been driven to vote against the whole 
Bill, while approving of several of its 
provisions. The clause which provided 
for a record of the condition of the 
holding was a most valuable one, because 
itwould givegreater security totheimprov- 
ing tenant, and would afford an excellent 
guide for valuers. He also approved of 
the clause which placed the landlord and 
the tenant upon an equal footing with 
regard to notices. Those clauses had 
been borrowed from the Scheme of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture. He 
strongly objected, however, to the 
clauses which gave the tenant a right 
to make first-class improvements without 
the consent of his landlord, by which he 
might easily ruin a needy owner; to 
that which provided for compensation 
for disturbance, by which the owner 
would be deprived of the control of his 
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own property ; and to that which gave 
judicial conditions of tenancy and 
judicial rents. Those provisions showed 
the drastic character of the Bill, and he 
did not hesitate to say that most occu- 
piers in the country objected to them. 
The farmers were generally in favour of 
freedom of contract, and of making their 
own terms with their landlords. The 
evidence before the Commission on the 
point was almost all one way. Even 
in Lancashire the Federation of Tenant 
Farmers’ Associations, with 700 members, 
were totally opposed to judicial rents. 
Mr. Edwards of Cheshire, in reply to 
questions put to him, said :— 

“We have security of tenure—we have all 
the freedom of cultivation that we desire. The 
practical farmers of Cheshire have been generally 
in favour of making their own arrangements 


with the landlord. I have never had any fault 
to find with the landlords.” 


Mr. Treadwell of Bucks, said :— 


“Tf anyone mentions a demand for judicial 
rents he is almost hooted down in my district. 
A farmer can make a better bargain for himself 
than any lawyer.” 


In Devonshire the hon. Member for 
South Molton had won over a few 
followers, but it appeared, from Mr. 
Rew’s Report on that district, that 
most of the farmers who voted in 
favour of certain Resolutions did not 
fully realise the precise consequences of 
such a course. Mr. C. 8S. Read of Nor- 
folk, said :— 


“One man in 1,000 might be foolish enough to 
argue it, but I have never heard any farmer 
argue it, except one or two fiery spirits who go 
in for all sorts of reforms. We let them talk 
and we do not take any notice of what they 
say.” 

It was remarkable that almost all the 
witnesses bore testimony as to the excel- 
lent relations that existed between the 
landlords and the tenants. The fact 
was that if rent were to be abolished 
and all the farmers were to be turned 
into freeholders, they would not be 
much better off than they were in the 
present state of things, and in truth, 
freeholders were as much the victims of 
agricultural depression as the tenant 
farmers were. The Amendment de- 
clared that reform of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act was necessary, and both 
the Conservative Members and the Gov- 
ernment were pledged to such reform, so 
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as more fully to secure to the cultivators 
the value of their improvements which 
their industry had achieved, and that 
increased fertility which their judgment 
and skill had given to the land, and to 


encourage good farming and ease, to, 


some extent, the pressure which was 
threatening to overwhelm our great 
national industry. 

*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) said, that if all land- 


lords were like the Duke of Devonshire | 


and the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment it would have been un- 
necessary to have introduced this or any 
other Measure. 


bad landlords. if 


It was essential 


British agriculture were to hold its own | 


that the old methods of cultivation 
should be changed, and no such change 
would be accomplished unless the farmer 
could obtain security for the additional 
capital he would have to invest in the land. 
The chief point of the Bill, as he under- 
stood it, was the appointment of an out- 
side authority to fix the rent. He 
admitted that the bulk of the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture was against an outside 
tribunal for fixing the rent, but he must 
draw the attention of the House to the 
fact that they had before that Commission 
the most influential farmers of the 
country, the men who were best able to 
make their own bargains. He thought 
it was an undoubted fact that tenant 
farmers had lost an enormous amount 
of capital during the last 20 years— 
[“‘hear, hear!”|—but they had been 
paying rent all the time. The hon. 
Member who spoke last referred to Mr. 
Treadwell. That gentleman was a noted 
sheep-breeder who farmed a little over 
900 acres on the estate of Baron 
Rothschild. The present rent was 
£1,344 2s. with 20 per cent. abatement 
for the past two years. He said in his 
evidence, “I am losing my capital year 
by year.” There could be no doubt in 
this case that the landlord could afford 
to give a greater reduction of rent. Mr. 
Treadwell went on to say that the wages 
of his labourers were paid out of his 
capital. If it were not for the labourers 
there would be no rent to be paid at all. 
Then there was the case of Mr. Epton, 
who paid £1,200 a year rent. That 


Mr. Abel Henry Smith. 


{COMMONS} 


There were, however, | 
bad as well as good landlords, and this | 
Measure was intended to apply to the| 
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| gentleman said, “ All my profit is gone, 


and I am losing my money besides.” 
Then there was another case, one of the 
most painful, that of Mr. Stuart, a tenant 
in Scotland. His evidence was as 


| follows :— 
| “Q. You said just now there were six tenants 
bankrupt out of 14. I presume they had been 


| paying rent the whole of the time?—A. Yes. 


| Q. And the reduction of rent—33 per cent.— 
| took place when the tenancy changed ?—A.When 
the new tenant got the farm. 


Q. Did the old tenants get any reduction ?— 
A. The old tenants were refused a reduction in 
several of these cases. 


Q. Although by-and-bye at that rent they 
became bankrupt ?—They did.” 


‘That was a state of affairs which 
\demanded some remedy. The men who 
| were farming the land could not be free 
agents in dealing with the landlords, 
| because the whole of their capital was 
invested in the soil. Their remedy was 
|to ask the landlord for a reduction of 
|the rent, but if it was refused they 
/could only quit the farm and, leaving 


|the major part of their capital in the 
| soil, go to another neighbourhood. That 
|was not freedom of contract. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board, to whose speech he listened on 
Monday with great interest, said :— 


‘*In 99 cases out of every 100 a change of 
tenancy in these days is accompanied by a 
considerable fall in rent.” 


That meant that they were charging 
the present tenant too much. Mr. 
Rew, in his Report on North Devon, 
said— 

“He was bound to say that it was more 
common to protest against present rents as 
excessive than to say landlords ought to reduce 
them ; a case was put before him by one witness 
who was the occupier of 500 acres and had been 
35 years in the farm. Up to four or five years 
ago this tenant had held the farm on lease, it 
was then re-valued by a well known valuer who 
put the rent at £525a year. The agent, how- 
ever, asked £570, and the tenant was obliged 
to agree to that rent or quit the farm.” 


It was estimated that the cost to a 
tenant of quitting his farm for a new 
one was 20 per cent. on his capital, 
and it was not much less. One of 
the great evils of the system had been 
that rents had not been reduced soon 
enough; and he dared say that the 
Conservative Party in ten years’ time 
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would be saying themselves that rents 
had not been sufficiently reduced. The 
systems of remissions prevented the 
tenant from getting an adequate reduc- 
tion. He had no doubt that this Bill 
would not affect a single hon. Member 
opposite ; all they wanted to do by its 
means was to make the bad landlords 
into good ones. The rents now were 
fixed either by the landlord, by the 
agent, or by competition; but an ex- 
perienced and capable valuer would be 
able to adjudicate them much more 
fairly. There was abundant competition 
for farms, as had been proved over and 
over again by the evidence before the 
Commission; and when there was so 
much competition it was almost certain 
that rent would be raised to an 
abnormally high pitch. In regard to 
any other commodity, when the demand 
overtook the supply they could increase 
the supply, but the land was a limited 
commodity, and could not be increased. 
There were some clauses in the Bill that 
he could not support, but the time to 
express his objections would be in Com- 
mittee, if the Bill ever reached that 
stage. He was not afraid that the tenant 
farmers of the country were going to 
spend too much money in improvements, 
nor did he think this was desirable ; 
but he did think it was desirable to 
have some power to stimulate the land- 
lord to make improvements which were 
so essential for a change of cultivation. 
The value of improvements was the 
value of an incoming tenant, and if 
there was no such value nothing would 
be paid for it; therefore the landlord 
had ample security in that respect. He 
objected to a tenant having to give the 
landlord notice for making permanent 
pastures. There had been during the 
last year an increase of something like 
4,000,000 acres of permanent pasture ; 
and if a tenant by this means increased 
the value of a farm he ought to be paid 
for it*;when he left the farm. The 
object of the Bill was to inculcate the 
spirit of self-reliance amongst the tenant 
farmers. 

*TuE PRESIDENT or tuE BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. WALTER 
Lona,*Liverpool, West Derby) said, the 
way in which the last speaker proposed 
to teach farmers to help themselves was 
by placing them in leading strings under 
the control of an outside authority. 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He gathered from the 
Debate that there was a general desire 
on the part of those responsible for the 
Bill not to disturb the existing relations 
between landlords and tenants ; and they 
had heard the familiar suggestion that 
the Measure was intended to apply only 
to bad landlords. But the Government 
could not be a party to the House giving 
its assent, by allowing the Second Read- 
ing, toa Measure containing principles 
such as those to be found in this Bill, 
either because there was a desire to 
maintain these good relations or because 
of the assurance that it was only intended 
to apply tobadlandlords. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
The Seconder of the Motion for the 
Second Reading had appealed to the 
hon. Member for West Derbyshire not 
to invite the House to reject the 
Measure in its entirety because it con- 
tained a principle with regard to the 
revision and settlement of rent which 
was regarded as unsatisfactory. But it 
would be almost impossible for any com- 
mittee to disentangle from out of its 
clauses those parts of the Bill which 
applied to the creation of this new 
tribunal and to deal only with those 
parts which applied to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. It was true that earlier 
in the Session he had, on behalf of the 
Government, given notice of a Bill to 
amend the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
He did so because they had promised to 
bring in a Measure of that kind ; and it 
had not been proceeded with because he 
had received many representations that 
it would be desirable that they should 
know the mind of the Commission which 
was inquiring into the matter before 
dealing finally with a question of such 
great importance. [Cheers.] He ven- 
tured to hazard the remark that if the 
Government had introduced that Bill 
and asked the House to proceed with it, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would have 
been foremost in denouncing them for 
not waiting for the Report of the Com- 
mission. The Government desired and 
were prepared to deal with the reform of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act in a man- 
ner which they believed to be liberal 
and comprehensive, and which would have 
for its object the removal of any just 
and legitimate difficulties which now 
stood in the way of the recovery by the 
tenant of that outlay for which he was 
fairly entitled to be compensated when 
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he left his holding. They did not, how- 
ever, believe it was just to ask that com- 
pensation should be given to a sitting 
tenant. [“Hear, hear!”] The really 
important part of the Bill was found in 
the change which it proposed to make 
in the land tenure system of the country. 
They had been told that the landowner 
received a share of profits altogether out 
of proportion to what the occupier had 
received, and strong statements had been 
made with regard to the increased value 
of land and the position of the owner 
generally. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
seemed to regard the position of the 
landowner as one which the House 
could altogether afford to disregard. 
But if the landowner had been to so 
large an extent the cause of the agri- 
cultural difficulty, it was a remarkable 
thing that the evidence put before the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture on 
behalf of the farmers themselves had 
been with few exceptions against any 
proposal of the kind put forward in this 
Bill. [Cheers.| Whatever might have 
been the condition, economic or other- 
wise, which led the House to establish 
a tribunal of this kind in Ireland, the 
House had always held that there had 
not been found hitherto, and there was 
not to be found at present, any condition 
of a similar character which would 
justify the creation of a similar tribunal 
in England. He maintained that the 
assertion so freely indulged in by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite of the incapacity 
and inability of the tenant farmers to 
manage their own affairs constituted in 
itself an insult to the intelligence of the 
tenant farmers of the country. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] It was remarkable that hon. 
Gentlemen who warmly supported the 
Measure which the hon. Member for 
South Molton himself introduced last 
year did not succeed in the General 
Election which followed in strengthening 
their position in the House—{cheers|— 
and, if he remembered aright, the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Second 
Reading on that occasion was one of the 
first county Members to lose his seat by 
a very large majority. In view of these 
facts he was entitled to say that those 
who supported the policy of creating an 
outside tribunal to interfere between 
landlord and tenant had not been able 
to adduce in support of the proposal any 


Land Tenure and 
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evidence drawn from the. farmers ag 
a body, or to secure from amongst the 
tenant farmers anything like an adequate 
measure of support and sympathy. 
[‘« Hear, hear!”] They had been told 
that tenants had been obliged to pay 
their rent out of capital, and had in 
consequence gone bankrupt. But the 
Bill, even if it passed as it stood, would 
not prevent such a possibility. The 
Bill, far as it went, did not propose that 
the tenant should pay no rent at all. 
[ ‘Hear, hear!” ] There was, he 
thought, a great deal of misunder- 
standing as to the system which it was 
said obtained in some parts of the 
country of letting farms by competition. 
Such a course was the exception and not 
the rule, for in the management of the 
vast majority of landed estates competi- 
tion and the selection of the highest 
bidder as tenant found no place. The 
common practice of arriving at the rent 
by discussion between the tenant and 
the landlord, and sometimes the agent, 
was most equitable in its result, and if 
it were interfered with, greater harm 
would be done the tenant than the land- 
lord. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He asked the 
House not to accept as reliable the state- 
ment that if a rent tribunal had been in 
existence 25 years ago, the tenants whose 
hard cases had been quoted would be in 
a better position to-day, because, as was 
said, they would have to pay less rent. 
It was conceded by every impartial 
student of the agricultural question, that 
during the past 40 years enormous sums 
had been spent by the owners of estates 
on improvements of a permanent cha- 
racter, and he submitted that if 25 years 
ago the owner of the land was deprived 
of the right of settling the condition 
under which his property should be 
managed or of coming to terms with his 
tenants and thereby turned into the posi- 
tion of a man holding a life charge upon 
his land, the advantage which the tenant 
might have derived from a reduction in 
rent—if there was a reduction—would 
be more than counterbalanced by the 
injury done him by the landlord ceasing 
to expend money on the improvement of 
the land. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The hon. 
Member for the Harborough Division 
seemed to think that the agricultural 
depression was due to the fact that the 
produce of the country was not so good 





President of the Board of Agriculture. 
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as it ought to be."#.That might be true 
in regard to some forms of dairy pro- 
duce, but it was due, not to the incom- 
petence of the farmer, but to the fancy 
of the consumer. But he maintained 
that in no country in the world would 
they find the land producing more 
cereals than the land of Great Britain ; 
and he asserted that, regarded as a 
whole, the land of Great Britain was 


ably and fully cultivated. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ 
Mr. LOGAN, interposing, said, that, 


doubtless, in regard to the production of 
cereals, other countries were behind us ; 
but what he said was that in France and 
Belgium a much larger population was 
maintained per acre than in this country. 

*Mr. LONG said he believed the hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right in that ; 
but he was certain the hon. Gentleman 
would not get much sympathy from the 
cultivators of the land in Great Britain 
if he told them he desired to see them 
living the lives of the cultivators in 
Belgium and France. [Ministerial 
cheers.| The Government believed that 
this Bill, so far from doing good, would 
do great harm. However benevolent 
the intentions of its promoters might be, 
its effect would be to alienate the owners 
of the soil from the occupiers of the soil, 
and to do lasting injury to an industry 
which badly needed assistance. He was 
glad that hon. Gentlemen who had been 
denouncing the agricultural proposals of 
the Government had got the opportunity 
of producing ‘their own alternative pro- 
posals for the relief of the agricultural 
industry. He was confident that 99 per 
cent. of the agriculturists, if they were 
on the one hand offered the proposals of 
the Government, and were on the other 
hand offered the proposals of this Bill, 
they would, as practical men, reject the 
Bill as calculated to do more harm than 
good. For those reasons he hoped the 
House would, by a large majority, sup- 


port the Amendment. [Ministerial 
cheers. 
Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY 


(Cornwall, Bodmin) said he had sup- 
ported the Land Tenure Bill of last 
year, because he desired to prevent any 
arbitrary conduct on the part of land- 
lords towards tenarts ; and he still be- 
lieved that such conduct, if it were 
exercised, should be suppressed. But 
this Bill entirely differed from the Bill 
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of last year. It proposed to set up a 
Court to fix the rent between the land- 
lord and the tenant, in the hope thereby 
of preventing the force of competition 
from affecting certain classes of tenants. 
At present, rents were arrived at by a 
process of bargaining between the parties, 
and the tenant agreed to pay what he 
thought would give him a reasonable 
chance of making a living. They could 
not alter that unless they made the 
tenant a mere caretaker or hind in the 
employment of the landowner. The 
fixing of rents by the Courts had not 
prevented competition in Ireland. If 
they gave the tenant fixity of tenure 
they must give him free sale also, and 
although the rent might not be in- 
creased, the purchase-money would still 
supply the force of competition they de- 
sired to get rid of. He thought the Bill 
would be utterly futile, and therefore 
intended to vote against it. [Ministerial 
cheers. | 


The House divided:—Ayes, 133; 
Noes, 247.—(Division List, No. 110.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House, whilst 
recognising the desirability of modifica- 
tions in the existing law relating to agri- 
cultural tenancies, is of opinion that it 
has not been shown that the reversal of 
the general principles, which have 
hitherto governed such tenancies, is 
either desired by or is desirable in the 
interests of the various classes engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil in Great 
Britain. 





EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) REIN- 
STATEMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 


morrow. 


To- 


LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND EX- 
CISE) ACT (1890) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 13th May. 


AGRICULTURAL TENANCIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 24th June. 
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CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS EXTENSION (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 20th May. 


OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 21st May. 


OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 21st May. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
11th May. 


ORKNEY AND ZETLAND SMALL PIERS 
AND HARBOURS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
5th May. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


BALLOT ACT (1872) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS (No. 2) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
5th May. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
5th May. 


PUBLIC HOUSES, HOURS OF CLOSING 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


{COMMONS} 
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WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee [4th 
March] further adjourned till To- 


morrow. 


Committee. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
(PAYMENT INTO COURT) BILL [z.1.]. 
Considered in Committee, and _ re- 
ported, without Amendment ; Bill read 
the Third time, and passed. 





SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT = (1894) 
AMENDMENT BIL 


Second Reading deferred nat Monday 
next. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To 
morrow. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Sixth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


Adjourned at Ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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Locomotives on 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 23rd April 1896. 





STATUTE LAW REVISION AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 

Message from the Commons, that they 
have directed the Select Committee 
appointed by them to join with the 
Committee appointed by this House on 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
solidation Bills to meet the Committee 
appointed by this House in Committee 
Room A., on Wednesday the 29th 
instant, at Twelve o'clock, as proposed 
by this House. 


Moved that the Duke of Norfolk be 
added to the Joint Committee on Statute 
Law Revision Bills and Consolidation 
Bills for the consideration of the Post 
Office Consolidation Bill [n.u.] (The 
Lord Chancellor), agreed to; and a 
message ordered to be sent to the Com- 
mons to acquaint them therewith, and to 
request them to add one of their Mem- 
bers to the said Joint Committee for the 
consideration of the said Bill. 


STANNARIES BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill for abolishing the Court of the 
Vice-Warden of the Stannaries—Was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor ; read 
1*; and to be printed.—(No. 57.) 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 

AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill to amend the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Acts—Was presented by the 
Earl of Jersey; read 1*; and to be 
printed.-—(No. 58.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

(SEWERS AND DRAINS) BILL [.t.]. 

A Bill to amend the Public Health 
Acts with respect to sewers and drains 
—Was presented by the Lord Ampthill 
(for the Earl Beauchamp); read 1*; to 
be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next.—(No. 59.) 


VOL. XX XIX. [FouRTH SERIES. } 
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DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 





PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 1) BILL [u.1.]. 


Read 2* (according to Order.) 





LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS 
BILL [1.1.] 

*Lorp HARRIS, in moving that this 
Bill be read a Second time, said, it 
might have been as well if he had 
explained, on its introduction, that it 
was brought in by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, and was a legacy from 
the late Government. The use of loco- 
motives going at a very fair pace had 
become common in some countries on the 
Continent and in America, and it was 
natural that the subject should have en- 
gaged the attention of those who wished 
to use them and to make them in this 
country; but they found themselves 
obstructed by impediments which did 
not exist elsewhere. Jealous of the 
public safety, Parliament had passed 
stringent laws as regarded the use of loco- 
motives, and, while it had been liberal as 
regarded weight and width, it had been 
very careful as to the pace at which it 
might go. The law provided that there 
were to be a certain number of persons 
in attendance, and that one was to pre- 
cede the locomotive at a certain dis- 
tance with a warning signal ; there were 
also provisions as to the lights to be 
carried and as to the steam being under 
proper control. The most serious obstacle, 
however, arose from the definition of a 
locomotive as “a locomotive” propelled 
by steam or other mechanical power, and 
the Courts had held that the definition 
was applicable to any vehicle that was 
not propelled by a man’s legs or drawn 
by a horse’s. The Courts had held it to 
be illegal to ride on a tricycle moved 
mechanically unless the regulations were 
observed and there were three men in 
attendance, one walking 40 yards in ad- 
vance with a flag in his hand. It was 
obviously impossible for light locomo- 
tives to be manufactured and used 
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Locomotives on 


under these conditions of the law. 
Pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the late Government and the present 
one, and, therefore, he, as the mouth- 
piece of the Local Government Board, 
had introduced this Bill. There were en- 
thusiasts who believed that as soon as the 
law was altered, our whole system of 
conveyance of persons and goods was to 
be changed ; that carriage folk were going 
to do away with their horses ; that the 
farmer was going to take his produce to 
the nearest market town on a wagon 
with a motor of some sort in it; and 
that in London people were going to 
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Highways Bill. 


vans, and wagons for goods traffic. 
As far as he could make out, the 
heaviest wagon in ordinary use in the 
streets of London would weigh 2} tons. 
Our omnibuses weighed 1# tons. An 
instance had been given him of a wagon 
or cart used for the conveyance of large 
pieces of metal, not, however, through 
the streets of London, which weighed 
seven tons, drawn by horses. The 
weights he had given of wagons related 
to the wagons only with absolutely 
nothing upon them, without the weight 
of the motor in their case, that is 
the horses ; and it was a matter 





ride about on omnibuses with rubber /for consideration during the discussion 
tyres electrically propelled over as-/of the Bill whether, in imposing 
phalte. He did not imagine that these|a maximum as regarded locomotives 
improvements would come as rapidly as| which would include the weight of the 
enthusiasts suggested; but he must | motor, it would not be fair to take 
admit it would be possible, provided the | into consideration, as a matter of com- 
law admitted of it, within a short time| parison, the weight of the motor in 
to see electrically-propelled carriages | the case of omnibuses and carts. To a 
running about the streets of London, at) pair-horse omnibus weighing 1} ton it 
about the same pace as public carriages | would be fair to add 1} ten for a pair 
went now, as comfortable as they were|of heavy horses. Another special pro- 
now, and charging about the same fares vision as regarded light locomotives was 





as at present. He was informed that | 
at this moment there were persons who | 
were prepared to put upon the streets | 
of London, if the law would allow then, | 
electrically-propelled omnibuses which | 
they maintained would be as convenient | 
in every respect as the present popular | 
means of locomotion. The method! 
adopted in the Bill was, first of all, to 
exclude light locomotives from most of, 
the provisions of the present Acts apply- | 
ing to locomotives, and then to put down | 
a certain number of restrictions which 
should apply especially to light locomo- 
tives. The method was sweeping in 
some respects, but, on the other hand, it 
was very careful in others. There was 
to be a limit of weight to two tons. It 
was legislating somewhat in the dark, 
because we had no experience in this 
country of what would be the _ best 
maximum ; but, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, the limit would cover the majority 
of the vehicles that were being used on 
the Continent. On the other hand, the 
maximum of two tons would, he was 
informed, entirely exclude electrically- 
driven omnibuses ; but Mr. Chaplin was 
quite willing to consider any evidence 
as to what the maximum weight 
ought to be. Inquiries had been made 


that they were not to draw any other 
vehicle. That, it seemed to him, 
was a wise provision, for it would 
be observed that there was no limit 
as regarded pace, further, of course, 
than the particular provision put into 
the Bill and the general provision which 
applied to the driving of carriages. 
They were to be driven so as not to 
cause any injury to any person or thing ; 
as the heavy locomotives were limited 
to four miles an hour, it was obvious that 
a drastic change had been introduced in 
favour of light locomotives. It was a wise 
provision that these locomotives should 
not draw anything after them, for if 
there was any danger to be apprehended 
from a locomotive being allowed to pro- 
ceed ata rapid pace that danger was far 
more than doubled if allowed to draw 
anything after it ; in turning corners— 
for instance, the swaying of the hinder 
vehicle, if going at a great pace, would 
cause serious risk of danger to other 
vehicles passing at the corner. It had 
been contemplated that the removal of 
present restrictions on locomotives would 
result in farmers and other movers of 
agricultural produce being able to 
depend on these light locomotives for 
the carriage of their goods to market, 





of various companies using heavy carts, 
Lord Harris. 


and they would become practically 
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independent of the light railways, 
or feeder railways, so much talked of 
in these days. This was undoubtedly a 
matter for the consideration of their 
Lordships. These light locomotives were 
to be so constructed that no smoke or 
visible vapour was emitted therefrom. 
That was a change from the present law 
as to the heavier class of locomotive, 
which provided that they should con- 
sume their own smoke. But, as a matter 
of fact, they did not consume all the 
vapour emitted from them. This Bill 
provided that all kinds of vapour 
coming from the locomotives were to be 
invisible. A gentleman using these 
locomotives on the Continent informed 
him that in certain states of the tempera- 
ture it was impossible to prevent a cer- 
tain amount of vapour coming from the 
locomotive being visible, and he feared 
that if there was as much as a puff 
from a cigarette he would be fined. 
That was a rather exaggerated view, 
and if it was shown upon undoubted 
evidence that it was impossible to manu- 
facture one of the machines so as to 
keep the vapour emitted invisible he was 
sure the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would take that point into 
consideration and introduce amending 
words which would remove this disability. 
Special provision had been made for the 
keeping and use of petroleum, so that, if 
the law was not sufficient at the present 
time to secure the safety of the public 
as regarded this explosive, regulations 
might be made by the Secretary of 
State. In the third clause it had been 
prominently brought to notice that if 
any person negligently drove a light 
locomotive, it rendered him liable to a 
penalty ; and in the fourth clause the 
Local Government Board reserved to 
itself the right to make regulations as to 
light locomotives on highways. As re- 
garded heavy locomotives, it had been 
complained to the Local Government 
Board that different regulations existed 
in counties bordering on one another, 
and there should be one set of regula- 
tions for the whole country. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
had introduced a provision to meet this. 
The method of the Bill was to exclude 
those provisions of the law which applied 
to the present class of locomotives, and 
to impose certain other provisions which 
should cover these light locomotives ; 
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and it was stated in a proviso in the 
first clause that “nothing in the section 
shall affect any power for the general 
regulation of traffic on highways,” 
and the opinion of the legal advisers of 
the Board was that, if one of these light 
locomotives was held to be a carriage, 
then there were a considerable number of 
legal regulations and Acts which the 
owner or driver of a light locomotive 
would have to comply with if he wished 
to conform to the law. He did not 
think he need detain their Lordships 
any longer on this Bill. He hoped they 
would give a Second Reading to it. 
There was not the slightest doubt there 
was an earnest desire in the country that 
a Bill of the kind should be passed ; and, 
although the Local Government Board 
admitted that they had had, perforce, to 
draft this Bill in the dark as to what 
were the best provisions to put into it, 
owing to the fact that they had no ex- 
perience of these light locomotives in 
this country, they believed the Bill was 
well conceived to meet the objections 
that had been raised to the law as it 
at present stood and to give an oppor- 
tunity to manufacturers of experimenting 
in these machines and improving, per- 
haps, on those already made in foreign 
countries, and also giving an opportunity 
to those who could afford these light 
locomotives (though they were expen- 
sive) to encourage manufacturers, and 
by degrees produce that experience 
which at present the Local Govern- 
ment Board lacked. He should be 
prepared to consider any Amendments 
their Lordships might suggest, and he 
would bring them under the notice of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, who would give every attention 
to them. [“ Hear, hear!” 

*Lorp CLIFDEN said, he had no 
intention of opposing the Bill. Thirty 
or 40 years ago he saw a good many 
experiments made in light road engines ; 
in fact, he was once driven down to 
another place in a light traction engine. 
But they had ignominiously to retreat 
because Sir Charles Barry did not make 
the road wide enough. He was glad the 
noble Lord had brought this BIll forward. 
But he was sorry to say that what he 
laid great stress on was what, to himself, 
was the great flaw in the Bill—that no 
carriage or wagon should follow these 
light machines. On that point the noble 
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Lord gave the House a reason which he 
himself did not think sufficient—that 
they might militate against light rail- 
ways. He did not believe in light rail- 
ways, for the simple reason of cost. Of 
course, they must lay their permanent 
way for light railways as much as for 
heavy ones, although not at the same 
expense. The cost of construction, it 
was said, would be £3,000 a mile. 
That, to his mind, would stop the whole 
thing, and it would be a pity to make a 
railway which would be nothing but a 
failure. He did not know if he was 
over-sanguine, but he thought these light 
locomotives might be of the very greatest 
benefit to the farmers. {“ Hear, hear ! ”| 
They had accommodation lanes from the 
farms to the main roads, and he did not 
see why the farmer or his wife or servants 
should not go down to this lane end to 
meet the light locomotive drawing that 
which would take his light produce to 
the market or nearest railway station. 
If the Bill facilitated the transit of farm 
produce from the farm to the market 
town or railway station it would fill a 
great void and meet a great want. 
“ Hear, hear!” | 

THECHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Morey) desired to ask a 
question about the Bill. Though turn- 
pikes were abolished, there were still 
certain bridges and roads where tolls 
were yet leviable. The only Act by 
which road locomotives were subjected 
to toll was that of 1861, Clause 1. But 
light locomotives were entirely exempted 


Strand Improvement 


from the operation of that Act, 
and as all these tolls were measured 
by the number of horses’ which 


were attached to each vehicle they drew, 
they would be freed from tolls. That 
was obviously not the intention of the 
promoters of the Bill, and he had merely 
called attention to the matter so that his 
noble Friend could correct the omission 
if it was required, as he believed it 
was, 

Lorp HARRIS would, of course, give 
consideration to the question of traction 
raised by the noble Viscount, and would 
also bring the matter of tolls and bridges 
to the attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He begged to move the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


Bill read a Second time, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House. 


{COMMONS} 
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INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [u.1.] 
Lorp KENSINGTON moved :— 


“That the Lord Reay be discharged from 
serving on the Select Committee, and that the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire be added to the Com- 
mittee in his place.” 


Question put and agreed to. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No 2) BILL. 


Read 14, and to be read 2% To-morrow. 
—(The Marquess of Salishury ). 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES WATER 
BOARD BILL. 

Toe EARL or DENBIGH asked the 
Prime Minister if he could state when 
the Government proposed io take the 
Second Reading of the Metropolitan 
Counties Water Board Bill, a Measure 
in which the London County Council 
took a considerable amount of interest ? 

THe PRIME MINISTER (The 
Marquess of SALISBURY) understood his 
noble Friend was prepared to bring it 
forward on that day week, and if the 
date was convenient to the House no 
doubt he would do so. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
past Five o’clock till To-morrow, 
a Quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 23rd April 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


STRAND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) moved “That the Bill be read 
a Second time upon this day six months.” 
He said that his first objection was that 
it was not an improvement Bill, but a 
Bill to give access to a very large hotel 





Lord Clifden. 
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It would only result in an increase of 
from 3 to 5 feet in the width of the 
Strand along a small frontage, while it 
claimed the right to shut up two public 
thoroughfares. The House ought to be 
careful in giving compulsory powers to 
one set of private persons as against 
another. In this case, Messrs. Hobbs 
and Co., and the Liberator Society were 
the promoters of the Bill ; and it was 
hard that they should have the right to 
acquire compulsorily the property of 
those who did not wish to part with it, 
especially when no public advantage was 
to follow. It was not the case, as was 
stated in the preamble, that all the 
parties concerned had agreed to the Bill. 
Two persons, who would be materially 
injured, had declined to come to terms. 
He understood, however, that a con- 
siderable alteration had been made in the 
Bill by agreement between the promoters 
and the London County Council, which 
would make it a real improvement Bill ; 
and if that were the fact, he withdrew 
his Amendment. 

Mr. R. B. MARTIN (Worcestershire, 
Mid) said, that the promoters had agreed 
with the Works Committee to set back 
the Strand frontage a distance of 25 feet 
for the whole length of the area proposed 
to be acquired. The consequence would 
be that the narrowest part of the Strand | 
would be made a broad substantial | 
thoroughfare with an average width of | 
80 feet. Of course, the Bill was in the} 
interests of the hotel, but it was much | 
more in the interests of the Strand. Of| 
the 12 persons interested, the promoters | 
had acquired the interests of seven ; there | 
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merely a widening of the Strand for a 
short distance by a few feet. But since 
the introduction of the Bill, an arrange- 
ment had been arrived at between the 
London County Council and the pro- 
moters by which the Strand was to be 
set back no less than 25 feet for a 
distance of about 80 feet, including the 
whole frontage opposite the new hotel. 
He would not now say whether that was 
a sufficient improvement, but it was 
sufficient to allow the House to read the 
Bill a Second time and send it to a Com- 
mittee. The London County Council 
had petitioned against the Bill, and they 
would be competent to appear before the 
Committee to protect the rights of the 
public. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said that the right hon. 
Gentleman had correctly stated the 
position. The County Council were 
now willing that the Bill should be pro- 
ceeded with, though there were some 
points which would have to be considered 
by the Committee. 


Supervision. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
Main Question put and agreed to. 


Bill read a Second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 





POLICE SUPERVISION. 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 


were two who were not very anxious ;| Green, 8 W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
there was one who would sell if he had| of State for the Home Department whe- 
the power to do so; and there was only | ther a notorious criminal named Charles 
one who actually opposed the Bill. This| Taylor, who on the 9th instant was con- 








Bill would afford the opportunity for a 
decided improvement in a great thorough- 
fare. 


THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS aAnp 


MEANS (Mr. J. W. Lowruer, Cumber- | 


land, Penrith) said that the Bill pro- 
posed compulsorily to acquire the 
property of certain residents on a part 
of one side of the Strand. Before such 
powers were given by the House, it was 
necessary to see what advantage to the 





public would result. When the Bill 


first came under his notice he was very | THE 
doubtful whether it ought to be read a} 
Second time. The public benefit would be | 


victed upon three indictments at the 
West Kent Quarter Sessions at Maid- 


| stone, was subject to police supervision 


at the period when the offences were 
committed ; when was Taylor last re- 
leased from prison ; how many times after 
his release did he report himself to the 
police, and what was the date of his last 
report prior to his arrest ; and, what 
were the respective dates of the offences 
of which he was convicted at Maidstone ? 
*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarrHew WuirteE Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): At the time of committing 
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the offences charged against him, Taylor 
was at liberty under the conditions of 
a licence granted to him under the Penal 
Servitude Acts. He was last released 
from Prison on the 28th March 1895, 
and reported bimself to the Police on 
that day, and that day only. There 
were three indictments against him, one 
for housebreaking on the 11th December 
1895, one for larceny from a dwelling- 
house on the Ist January 1896, and one 
for resisting his lawful detention on the 
28th January: the first of these only 
was gone into. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS POST OFFICE. 

Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the Postmaster of Tun- 
bridge Wells was ‘acting under official 
instructions in requiring candidates for 
appointment to sign a document expres- 
sing willingness to be transferred to 
another town should the exigencies of the 
service demand it ! 

Tue SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Postmaster was acting under official 
instructions in the matter. It is intended 
to employ a certain number of women 
at Tunbridge Wells instead of men as 
soon as suitable accommodation can be 
provided, and this arrangement renders 
it desirable that men now being appointed 
to existing vacancies should clearly 
understand that they can only be ad- 
mitted on the condition referred to. 
The Postmaster General considers this 
arrangement a fair one in the interests 
of the men as well as of the Department. 


EXPRESS LETTERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether it has been the 
rule for clerks in post offices to refuse to 
give receipts for express letters and 
express parcels; and, whether any pre- 
caution is taken to guard against loss or 
theft of such letters or parcels, or to 
furnish the sender with means of prov- 
ing that he dispatched the letter or 
parcel in case of loss or theft, with a 
view to the recovery of compensation ? 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HANBURY : It has not been 
the practice hitherto to give. receipts for 
express letters any more than for other 
letters, and experience has shown that 
there is no demand on the part of the 
public for them. Such receipts are in 
fact not necessary, because the Post 
Office keeps an accurate record or way 
bill of every express letter at every 
stage, which in itself would be a 
proof, for all purposes of compensation, 
of the posting of the letter, and also 
affords a sufficient guard against theft, 
by fixing the responsibility for the articles 
conveyed upon the messenger performing 
the service. 


Justice. 


MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate, (1) whether 
it has been brought to his knowledge 
that a series of alarming burglaries were 
committed in Montrose between the 
month of November 1894 and March 
1896, and that a prisoner named Hugh 
Macdonald pleaded guilty in the Sheriff 
Court at Forfar to eight charges ; that 
the Sheriff in dealing with the case said 
that the charges were of such a serious 
nature that, in his opinion, he was 
deserving of a more heavy sentence than 
it was within his jurisdiction to impose, 
and accordingly remitted him to the 
High Court of Justiciary for sentence ; 
that upon the case being called in the 
High Court, the Lord Justice Clerk said 
it would have been very difticult to have 
avoided sending the prisoner to penal 
servitude, but that nevertheless the Judge 
then and there dismissed him from the 
bar and granted him instant liberation, 
because, through the inadvertence of a 


| clerk the plea of guilty, although written 


on a copy of the indictment, was not 
signed upon the principal document ; (2) 
whether there was no method of correct- 
ing such a technical informality, and 
whether this burglar, guilty on his own 
confession, could have been detained 
till the clerk’s blunder was remedied ; 
and (3) whether steps will be taken to 
enable Judges in Scotland to correct mere 
technical errors or detain prisoners in 
custody till they are corrected ? 

*To~e LORD ADVOCATE (ir 
CuHarLEs Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : The statements 
in the first paragraph are substantially 
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correct. There was no method of 
remedying the mistake, which was not 
technical, but consisted in the omission 
of a statutory requirement; and the 
Court held they had no power to order 
the accused to be further detained. I 
am considering the propriety of propos- 
ing a remedy in the direction indicated. 
Meanwhile I am issuing a circular to 
prosecutors and sheriff clerks, and taking 
other steps which I hope will prevent the 
recurrence of this regrettable miscarriage 
of justice. 


Compensation for 


GRAND CANAL (IRELAND). 

Mr. C.J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
he is aware that a boat master named 
Thomas Meany, in the employment of 
the Grand Canal Company, lost his life 
on the night of Friday the 10th instant 
at the twelfth lock on that canal, and 
that an inquest was held in the case ; (2) 
whether he will state what was the 
verdict arrived at by the Coroner’s jury, 
and why no public intimation was made 
of their decision; (3) whether he is 
aware that within the last few years 
material changes have been made in the 
construction of the boats used by this 
Company, and that since that date the 
number of accidents have been consider- 
ably increased ; (4) whether he will as- 
certain whether night traffic is carried 
on by this company, and whether the 
locks are sufticiently lighted, having due 
regard to the safety of the men employed 
on night duty ; also whether there is a 
man on duty and in charge of each lock 
during the night, or is the opening and 
closing of the lock gates left to the men 
who are in charge of the boats ; (5) whe- 
ther there is any limit to the number of 
hours of continuous work to be performed 
by men in charge of the boats ; (6) whether 
the law provides for the inspection of 
the working and management of these 
canals, with a view to the protection of 
the lives of the men employed on this 
service ; and, (7) whether any inspection 
or inquiry has ever been made out ; and, 
if so, when ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): The reply to the first 
paragraph is in the affirmative. (2) The 
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coroner’s jury returned a verdict of acci- 
dental drowning. No reporter was 
present at the inquest, and hence, I pre- 
sume, no public intimation of the case was 
given. (3) I believe the fact to be as stated 
in the first part of the third paragraph, 
but I am not in a position to say whether 
the changes referred to have resulted in 
an increase in the number of accidents. 
(4) Night traffic is continuous. The only 
lights used at the locks are the lamps 
used by the lock keepers. There is a 
lock keeper at each lock for duty both 
by day and night. It is his duty to 
open and close the gates, and the keys 
are in his custody. (5) The reply to the 
fifth paragraph, so far as I can ascertain, 
is in the negative. The matter appears 
to be one of contract between the canal 
company and the men. (6) I am informed 
that it is not the function of the Board 
of Trade to generally inspect the work- 
ing and management of canals, and I do 
not think the law provides for any such 
inspection. (7) There has never been any 
inspection or inquiry in the case of the 
Grand Canal. 


COMPENSATION FOR MALICIOUS 
DAMAGE. 


Mr. ENGLEDOW: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he will ascertain 
whether Lieut.-Colonel John James 
Hardy Eustace, J.P., was awarded by 
the Grand Jury of the county of Carlow, 
at last Assizes, of which he himself was 
sworn in a member, the sum of £27, in 
compensation for malicious injury to a 
thatched cabin or hovel, the thatch and 
roof of which was burned on his pro- 
perty, the value of which, as fixed by 
the Government valuator and as stated 
in the official records in the office of the 
Grand Jury, was 5s., and on which the 
taxes due up tothe last Assizes were 
paid by the landlord ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts are, I believe, substantially as 
stated, the rent of the cottage being, 
however, £1 5s. I informed the hon. 
Member on Tuesday last that Colonel 
Eustace, took no part in the delibera- 
tions of the Grand Jury when this case 
was under consideration, and that it was 
open to the hon. Member himself, or any 
other ratepayer, to have objected before 
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the Judge of Assize to the amount of 
compensation awarded. But no such 
objection was, as a matter of fact, 
raised. 


Government Property 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT, 1879. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether it would be 
possible to furnish a Return, showing to 
what extent, in the case of convictions 
and orders respectively, Courts of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction avail themselves of the 
power conferred upon them by Section 7 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): The Committee of 
Council do not propose to issue instruc- 
tions regarding the employment of the 
time placed at the disposal of pupil 


teachers by the change in the 
Code. It may be devoted to study 
or to recreation, as circumstances 


may render it desirable. The change, 
which does not apply to pupil teachers 
engaged under previous Codes, will not 
necessarily involve additions to the 
staff. It is hoped that any difficulties 
will be met by a rearrangement of the 





of The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, 
to allow time for the payment of the 
sum adjudged to be paid, to direct pay- 
ment by instalments, or to take security | 
for payment ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have consulted the Chief Magistrate 
but find that it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to prepare the Return 
which the hon. Member asks for. 


’ 


PUPIL TEACHERS. 

Captain) BAGOT (Westmorland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether, in view of the fact 
that in all memoranda of agreement 
between school managers and _ pupil 
teachers to be executed in accordance 
with Article 38 of the Code of Regu- 
lations for Day Schools for 1896, by 
which, in engagements which are to 
begin on or after the Ist July 1896, 
pupil teachers are not to serve in school 
for more than 20 hours in any one week, 
it is the intention of the Privy Council, 
or the Education Department, to issue 
instructions as to how the time thus 
placed at the disposal of pupil teachers 
is to be employed; if this time is to 
be devoted to the furtherance of 
their studies, whether managers will 
be instructed to arrange for definite 
instruction to be given to their pupil 
teachers during this time; and, as the 
Regulations of the Code will compel 
managers to engage additional teachers 
to supply the places of pupil teachers 
thus taken from teaching, what arrange- 
ments it is proposed to make to aid 
them in bearing the additional cost 
which will be thus incurred ? 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


time-table. 
| GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 
(VALUATION). 

Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
/mouth): I beg to ask the Secretary 
|to the Treasury, whether the valuations 
‘of Government property, in London, 
and at Plymouth and _ Devonport, 
are made, as stated in the letter of the 
| Treasury to the Local Government and 
|Taxation Committee of the London 
County Council of the 22nd September 
1893, under the authority of and in the 
manner prescribed by the Treasury 
Minute dated 27th June 1874 (Parlia- 
mentary Paper, 234), and are based on 
the principles laid down in the Memo- 
randum on the subject which the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the same 
day read in the House of Commons 
(Hansard’s Debates, vol. 220, page 478); 
and, if not, then under what authority 
and in what manner, and based on what 
principles, are the valuations now made : 
and whether the contributions in substi- 
tution for the rate on the assessable 
value of the Citadel at Plymouth is a 
penny in the pound less than the rate 
| levied on other assessable adjoining pro- 
| perty, although the residentsin the Citadel 
‘enjoy all the amenities derivable from 
| local expenditure by the local authorities 
|of Plymouth. 

Mr. HANBURY : The valuations of 
Government Property in London and at 
Plymouth and Devonport were made 
under the authority of, and in the manner 
prescribed by, the Treasury Minute of 
27th June 1874, and are based on the 
principles laid down in the memorandum 
on the subject read in the House of 
Commons on that day by the Chancellor 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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of the Exchequer. Nearly the whole of 
the London valuations have recently been 
revised by the Treasury and the Assess- 
ment Committee of the Districts in which 
the Government Properties are situated. 
A revised valuation of the Government 
property in Plymouth was settled in 
Deceraber last jointly by the Treasury 
Valuer and the Assessment Committee’s 
Valuer, and on the 13th December the 
Clerk to the Plymouth Guardians, who 
are the Assessment Authority for Ply- 


mouth, wrote to the Treasury respecting | 


the new valuation as follows :— 


“Tam instructed by the Guardians to inform 
you that they consider it a fair and just 
valuation. 
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upon what grounds the Charity Commis- 
sioners decline to sanction the handing 
over of the parochial charities of the 
village of Harleston, Northamptonshire, 
to the management of the parish council, 
seeing that the said charities appear to 
come under the terms of the Local 
Government Act 1894, Clause 14. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) : The only provisions of the Local 
Government Act 1894, which permit 





trustees of a parochial charity to hand 
over their trust to the management of 
'the parish council are contained in 
|Section 14, Sub-section 1. That sub- 
'section does not apply to all parochial 
charities, an Amendment designed to 








|make it so apply having been rejected 
The contribution for the Citadel is cal-|in this House. The Commissioners have 
culated on a penny in the £ less than | decided that the sub-section deals only 
the rate levied on Plymouth property | with cases in which trustees hold real 
generally, for the reason that the Local | property which is enjoyed in specie—i.e., 
Authorities do not render to the Citadel | as land or houses—by the inhabitants of 
all the services that they render to/a parish, and that it does not apply to 
rateable property in the Borough. The! cases like that at Harleston, in which 
Citadel and other Government properties | the property is let and the benefit of the 
at Plymouth are drained by the Govern-| rents enjoyed by such inhabitants. 
ment’s own system of drainagemaintained | Later sub-sections enable the parish 
at the Government expense. Noservice| council to obtain representation in the 
of any kind in the matter of drainage | trusteeship of the latter class of paro- 
is rendered to the Citadel from local _chial charities, but not to take over the 
expenditure. The Plymouth rates last} management of the trust as a whole. 
year were 6s. 1}d.in the £; the contri-| The Commissioners therefore have no 
bution for the Citadel was calculated on | power to sanction the proposal of the 
6s. Od. in the £ in accordance with an Harleston trustees. 
arrangement come to in 1875. The fol-| 
lowing is a copy of the original memo-| 
randum of agreement :— | 
F — ; . | DEATH OF A PAUPER (WEST HAM 
aqunieis, ube nr eens a onantie| pi ee 
prot that as very little use is made of their | *Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
sewers by the Government, the contribution to| N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
the General District Rate should be subject to a | Tocal Government Board whether his 
reduction of one penny in the pound on the attention has been called to the circum- 
rates of each year.” : 
stances attending the death of a pauper 
The hon. Member will therefore see that named Richard Davey at the West Ham 
this Question is not in acordance with the| Union, at the inquest on whom the 
views of the local authorities of Plymouth, | house surgeon of the West Ham Hospital 
nor with the facts of the case as regards | stated that Davey’s jaw was broken, and 
the local expenditure in connection with | the dead man’s brother stated that Davey 
the Citadel. |had been buried without any notification 
of his death having been made to his 
‘relatives ; and, whether the Local Gov- 
HARLESTON CHARITIES ernment Board has made or intends to 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE). /make an inquiry into the matter ? 

Mr. JAMES PENDER (Northants,, Toe SECRETARY vo tae LOCAL 
Mid) : I beg to ask the hon. Member for. GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Thirsk, as representing the Charity Com-| Russett, Tyrone, 8): The attention of 
missioners, if he could state to the House|the Local Government Board has been 
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called to the case referred to. The cir- 
cumstances attending the death of the 
man were the subject of a prolonged 
inquiry by the coroner, and I am in- 
formed that the jury returned the verdict 
that the death was from peritonitis, and 
that they unanimously expressed their 
opinion that the officers used no more 
violence than was necessary to convey the 
deceased to the receiving wards. As 
regards the statement that the man had 
been buried without any notification of 
his death having been made to his rela- 
tives, the guardians inform me that when 
he was admitted to the workhouse in 
April of last year, he described himself 
as a widower, and gave the address of a 
brother residing at West Ham as his 
only relative. Immediately Davey was 
placed on the danger list by the medical 
otlicer, a messenger was dispatched to the 
address given with a message notifying 
the fact, when it was found the brother 
had removed to North Tawton, Devon, 
and a letter was immediately posted 
giving particulars of the death and date 
of the funeral. In the course of inquiries 
made by the police, it was ascertained 
that the deceased had a wife living at 
Leyton. The widow received notice at 
11 a.m. on the 7th instant, the deceased 
being buried at 2.30 p.m. I have applied 
to the coroner for a copy of the deposi- 
tions, and when they are received I will 
consider whether any further action on 
the part of the Local Government Board 
is required. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON ART LIBRARY. 
Lorpv BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley) : I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether the Art Library at 
South Kensington is in charge of the 
Keeper of the Art Library, or in charge 
of the Director of the Museum ; who is 
responsible for its management and the 
appointment of its staff; and, whether, 
as a matter of fact, the Secretary of the 
Science and Art Department exercises 
any control over the Library and the 
appointment of its officials ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Art Library is 
in charge of the keeper, who is respon- 
sible for its management to the Director 
of the Art Museum. The staff of the 
Museum below the rank of keeper and 
above that of attendant are appointed by 


Mr. 7. W. Russeil. 


{COMMONS} 
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open competition, and are allocated to 
the several divisions by the Directors 
The Secretary of the Science and Art 
Department exercises a general control 
over the Library, but he does not appoint 
its officials. 


ITINERANT STREET MUSICIANS. 

Mr. J. A. JACOBY (Derbyshire, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, if his 
attention has been directed to the recent 
decision of Mr. Plowden at the Mary- 
lebone Police Court with regard to an 
itinerant street musician ; and, whether 
it is obligatory on the part of a house- 
holder to give his reasons to a street 
musician for requesting him to desist 
before he is able to make the musician 
go away ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The Question which the hon. Member 
puts to me is one as to the interpretation 
of an Act of Parliament, and one, there- 
fore, which the Courts alone are com- 
petent to decide. I understand that the 
learned magistrate has consented to state 
a case on the point for the opinion of the 
High Court. 


ARMY MESS UNIFORMS. 

CotonrL DALBIAC (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether it is intended 
to make considerable changes in the 
mess uniforms throughout the Army ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe .t- 
WiuiaMs, Birmingham, 8.) : It is under 
consideration whether a reversion to the 
former more simple form of infantry 
mess jacket would not be desirable. If 
adopted, time to wear out jackets of the 
existing pattern would be allowed. 


BATH ESTATE (COUNTY MONAGHAN). 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) if he has 
received a memorial from the tenants of 
the Bath Estate, county Monaghan, who 
purchased their farms under the Ash- 
bourne Acts, for an extension of time in 
payment of their instalments from 49 to 
75 years ; and (2) whether he will grant 
the prayer of the memorialists before the 
next instalment day arrives 4 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Memo- 
rials have been received from the tenants 
on other properties in this county, but I 
do not appear to have received one from 
the Bath tenants. As to the second 
part of the Question, I must refer the 
hon. Member to the provisions of the 
Land Bill. 





ALLEGED TREATY BETWEEN RUSSIA 
AND CHINA. 

Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
his attention has been called to the text 
and terms of an alleged treaty between 
Russia and China, whereby the latter 
Power, in addition to granting commer- 
cial facilities to Russia, confers the 
right to use ports, recruit forces, build 
barracks and coal depéts, lay a branch 
line through Kirin and Manchuria to 
Talienwan, occupy and fortify various 
positions, including an island near 
Talienwan, establish depéts for stores, 
and maintain garrisons in such positions; 
and whether he can give any information 
on the subject to the House ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GeorGe Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Rumours of such an alleged 
treaty have appeared, and have been 
discussed in the newspapers; but Her 
Majesty’s Government are in possession 
of no reliable information on the subject. 


SHUTTLE GUARDS. 


{23 Apri 1896} 
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which was obtained against certain 
cotton manufacturers for neglecting to 
fence the shuttles in their looms. On 
the application of the counsel acting for 
the Home Office, the Recorder has con- 
sented to state a case for the decision of 
the High Court. 


CYCLING (HYDE PARK). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny) :.I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, whether he will con- 
sider the desirability of excluding from 
the bicycle track in Hyde Park, between 
the hours of 10 and 12 o’clock, carriages 
to which the entire of the park is open 
all day, and which are a source of 
inconvenience and danger to the 
bicyclists ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axkers-Dovuctas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I have already ex- 
plained, in reply to other hon. Members, 
that I was not prepared, as then advised, 
to exclude carriages from the road to 
which this Question refers. I am now, 
however, in communication with the 
Commissioner of Police and the legal 
advisers of the Government; and I hope 
next week to be in a position to state 
definitively what can be done to meet 
the wishes of hon. Members who are 
anxious to secure the greater safety of 
bicycle riders on the road in question. 





| DEATH FROM VACCINATION 
| (ALLEGED). 


Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 





*Sin CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- | President of the Local Government 
tary of State for the Home Department, | Board, whether his attention has been 
whether, although the Home Office has | called to an inquest held before the 
hitherto directed prosecutions in cases} Deputy Coroner for East London, on 
where shuttles are a source of danger,|7th April, on the body of the daughter 
and has obtained convictions in each /|of a printer, residing at 22, Mary Anne 
case where shuttle guards had not been | Street, St. George’s, E., who was alleged 
provided, a decision has just been given | to have died from the effects, direct or 
by the Recorder of Blackburn which ‘indireet, of vaccination; and, whether 
seems to throw doubt upon the law | any Inquiry into the case has been made 
governing such cases ; and, whether steps | either by the Local Government Board, 
are being taken towards obtaining a re-|or on behalf of the Royal Commission 
versal of this decision ? {on Vaccination ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY:| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Neither the 
It is the case that the Recorder of Black- | Local Government Board nor the Royal 


burn has recently quashed a conviction | Commission on Vaccination have received 
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any information as to the case referred 
to. I have communicated with the 
Coroner requesting him to forward to 
the Board a copy of the depositions, 
and, as soon as they are received, I will 
consider whether an Inquiry in the case 
appears to be necessary. 


Telegraphists 


SUICIDES (MERCANTILE MARINE). 


Mr. BROADHURST : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the memorandum in the Board of Trade 
Journal for April, by the Registrar 
General of Shipping and Seamen, dealing 
with the question of suicides in the 
engine-room staff of the Mercantile 
Marine, in which he says that suicides 
in the foreign-going vessels are prevalent 
to a degree calling for serious attention ; 
and, whether he will order an Inquiry 
into the question with a view to the 
application of remedies ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (for Mr. 
Ritcui£): The attention of the Board 
of Trade has been called to the large 
number of suicides that have occurred 
among firemen and trimmers in the 
Mercantile Marine, and my right hon. 
Colleague has directed steps to be taken 
to elicit further information on the 
subject. When he is in possession of 
all the facts, he will further consider the 
matter. 


LOCAL LOANS (IRELAND). 


Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whether, considering the low 
rate of interest at which the Govern- 
ment can borrow money, he will reduce 
the rate of interest which Irish public 
boards are compelled to pay for money 
borrowed from the Board of Works? 

Mr. HANBURY : I am afraid I have 
really nothing to add to my previous 
answers on the subject. As I informed 
the hon. and learned Member on the 9th 
March, in reply to his Question about the 
Westport Harbour Loan— 


“Four per cent. is the lowest rate of interest 
which can be allowed for such loans in the 
absence of special legislation, and as the Local 
Loans Fund is at present constituted, any re- 
duction in the present rate of interest would 
seriously endanger its solvency.” 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 


{COMMONS} 
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This answer I virtually repeated in re. 
plying to a Question put by the hon. 
Member for North Kildare on the 12th 
March. 


MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durhan, 
Mid): I beg toask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department—(1) whether it 
is part of the duties of an inspector of 
mines to inquire into the action of the 
safety lamp as a cause of miners’ nystag- 
mus ; and, (2) whether it would be com- 
petent for an inspector to prohibit the 
use of any class of safety lamps, if it 
were proven that such lamp caused 
nystagmus ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The answer to both parts of the Question 
is in the negative ; but I may add that 
Dr. Snell, of Shettield, who has written a 
work on miners’ nystagmus, and is still 
carrying on his investigations into its 
causes, is afforded such assistance as is 
in his power by the Inspector of the Dis- 
trict. The conclusions so far obtained, 
point, I understand, to other causes than 
the use of safety lamps. 


TELEGRAPHISTS (EDINBURGH). 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for East 
Edinburgh (Mr. R. Wattace), I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
will he explain on what grounds two 
Edinburgh telegraphists of the established 
staff, who were sent on special duty to 
Killin and South Queensferry respectively 
had their salaries stopped during the 
time they were away from headquarters, 
the allowances only being granted ; and, 
if he will direct that the amount with- 
held in each case, along with the railway 
fare of the telegraphist sent to South 
Queensferry, be paid, and that all tele- 
graphists sent on such duty be granted 
the allowance in addition to the salary, as 
has hitherto been the custom 4 

Mr. HANBURY: The two women 
telegraphists at Edinburgh referred to 
by the hon. Member, who were in receipt 
of wages of 12s. and 13s. 6d. a week, 
respectively, accepted employment, one 
on the 4th August 1894, and the other at 
the end of July 1895, on temporary 
relief duties at South Queensferry and 
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Killin, at wages of 16s. and 20s. a week 
respectively. It was explained to them 
that their pay at the Edinburgh office 
would cease during the period they were 
so employed. As the higher wages were 
intended to cover any additional expenses 
for subsistence, it is not proposed to pay 
these officers their ordinary wages as 
well. Directions were, however, given 
in November last to apply at Edinburgh 
in future cases the arrangement in force 
at other offices, namely, to pay a subsis- 
tence allowance in addition to the ordin- 
ary wages. As regards the payment of 
railway fares, the Postmaster General 
is making inquiries and will communicate 
the result to the hon. Member when he 
has the necessary information. 


Halfpenny 


PRISONER JOHN DALY. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether any change 
was made in the work allotted to John 
Daly, at present confined in Portland 
Prison, at the time immediately follow- 
ing his election as Member of Parliament 
for Limerick ; and, whether during this 
week he was and subsequently has been 
employed in the class of menial work, on 
which only the lowest class of criminals 
are usually employed ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
No, Sir, no change whatever has been 
made in the work assigned to John Daly 
since his election. He is required to 
take his turn with the other prisoners in 
his workshop in the performance of the 
duties to which the hon. Member alludes; 
but the practice is not a new one, and 
Daly has taken part in the work for 
years without any complaint. It is 
entirely a mistake to suppose that the 
work is usually given to any particular 
class of prisoners. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN asked 
whether Jabez Balfour and his com- 
panions were required to perform the 
menial work which Daly had been made 
to do? . 

[No answer was given. | 


GRAVING DOCK, BELFAST. 
Mr.M.McCARTAN (Down,S.):I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
with reference to the necessity for a 
graving dock at Belfast sufficient to 
admit battleships, whether, considering 


{23 Aprit 1896} 
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the amount of money expended by the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners in 


making docks and harbour works at 
Belfast, and considering the conveni- 
ence to the Navy to be able to have 
battleships repaired there, he will make 
inquiry as to the desirability of granting 
a subsidy towards making a sufficiently 
large graving dock at Belfast ? 

*Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) asked 
whether, before granting a subsidy to- 
wards the construction of a private dock- 
yard at Belfast, the Admiralty would 
complete and equip the Government 
Dockyard at Haulbowline ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarryey, 
Antrim, S.): This Question is similar 
to one which was brought before the 
First Lord of the Admiralty last month 
by various hon. Members interested in 
the Clyde navigation. I must repeat the 
statement then made that the Admiralty 
have, as the House knows, extensive and 
costly plans in hand for the improve- 
ment of the docking accommodation of 
Her Majesty’s ships, and that they are 
not prepared at present to take up the 
further large question of subsidising 
private docks in this country ? 

Mr. McCARTAN asked whether they 
were to understand that the Admiralty 
refused to spend in Belfast any of the 
millions they had obtained from the 
House ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


HALFPENNY WRAPPERS. 

*Sir ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
that a very large number of documents 
enclosed in halfpenny wrappers are sur- 
charged because they are said to contain 
communications in the nature of a 
letter ; whether an order for goods fixing 
the date of delivery is passed, but an 
order stating “urgently wanted” is sur- 
charged, and an order defining exactly 
what goods are required is passed, but if 
simply “as before” is said it is sur- 
charged ; and, whether the Postmaster 
General will endeavour to make some 
consistent regulations on the subject, 
and furnish the public with clear and 
definite information as to what is and 
what is not admissible ? 
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Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware that a number of 
documents enclosed in halfpenny wrap- 
pers are surcharged as _ containing 
communications of the nature of a letter, 
and that orders are among the docu- 
ments so offending. Messages are often 
added in writing to orders for goods 
which constitute the documents letters, 
and render them liable to letter postage. 
The particular expressions “ urgently 
wanted” or “as before” are not, 
strictly speaking, admissible. The regu- 
lations on pages 4 and 5 of the Post 
Office Guide are as clear and as definite 
as it is possible to make them, and it is 
from inattention to these that the docu- 
ments are so drawn as to be inadmissible 
at the halfpenny rate. A line has, of 


Telegraph 


course, to be drawn somewhere, and it | 


is thought that already very large con- 
cessions have been made with respect to 
halfpenny postage. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, what 
is the estimate of the annual value, the 
rateable value, and the acreage of the 


agricultural land to which the relief | 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: I shall be happy to 
do so after notice. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that there is 
little difference between the annual value 
and the rateable value. Is it not a fact 
that a large reduction is always made on 
the annual value before the rateable 
value is arrived at? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I shall be very 
glad to give the right hon. Gentleman 
any further information that I can. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN WITU. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE (Darlington): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if the total 
abolition of slavery throughout the 
province of Witu, as fixed by an agree- 
ment entered into at Jongeni, 18th 
March 1891, between Her Majesty’s 
Consul and the Administrator of the 
British East Africa Company on the 
one part, of the Sultan and Chiefs of 
Witu on the other part, will take place 
finally and absolutely on 24th May 1896, 
the date specified in the agreement ? 

Mr. CURZON : The position taken 
up by the late Government with regard 
to slavery in Witu is fully explained in 
the “ Further Papers Relating to Witu” 


proposed to be given by the Agricultural | Africa No. 1, 1894, which were laid 


Land Rating Bill extends ? 


| before the House in January 1894. In 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL! view of the state of affairs on the main- 


¥OVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry | 


land, it is not at present possible to put 


CuaPLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): It is| into operation the comprehensive mea- 


estimated that the rateable value of the 
agricultural land to which the Bill ex- 
tends is £26,250,000. I presume that 
the annual value to which the right hon. 
Member alludes is the annual value re- 
ferred to in Clause 9 of the Bill. I have 
not the same material for making an 
estimate of the annual value as I have 
in the case of rateable value, but I have 
no reason to suppose that there is any 
great difference between the annual 
value and the rateable value of agri- 
cultural land. The acreage of the land 
is estimated at 32,745,610, without in- 
cluding allotments and other holdings— 
the area of which does not exceed one 
acre—as to which no statistics are 
available. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
give similar information in respect to 
Scotland and Ireland ? 








sures there foreshadowed. 


TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the sum of £7,600,000 has 
already been paid from postal revenue 
for interest on the £10,000,000 originally 
borrowed by the Government for the 
purchase of the telegraphs in 1870; and 
whether he can explain what measures 
are being taken to pay off the purchase 
money, and to relieve the telegraph 
service from the burden of the interest 
upon it ? 

Mr. HANBURY: No sums _ have 
been paid out of either postal or tele- 
graph revenue for interest on the stock 
created for the purchase of the telegraphs. 
That stock has been treated as part of 
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the general debt of the country, and the 
interest is included in the provision made 
for the debt charge. In the years 1870 
and 1871 stock amounting to £67,600 
was purchased out of the surplus balance 
on telegraph revenue and cancelled ; but, 
as there has been no surplus since that 
date, no measures, other than those 
applicable to the rest of the National 
Debt, are being taken to pay off the 
telegraph debt. 


POSTAL FACILITIES (COUNTY CLARE). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: On be- 
half of the hon. Member for East Clare 
(Mr. Witt1am Repmonp), I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 


senting the Postmaster General, if the | 


Post Office authorities will order a sub- 
post office to be established in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moy Lahinch, County 
Clare ? 

Mr. HANBURY: An application 
for a post office in the neighbourhood re- 
ferred to is in the hands of the local 
surveyor for inquiry, and the hon. Mem- 
ber shall be informed as soon as a deci- 
sion can be arrived at. 


PIER ACCOMMODATION (COUNTY 
DONEGAL). 

Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Done- 
gal, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if the Government purpose 
constructing a pier at Portaleen, Glen- 
gad, Malin; if this place has been ex- 
amined lately by a Government official ; 
and if he reported in favour of the erec- 
tion of a pier there; and is he aware 
that this is one of the most frequented 
fishing ports in Donegal ; and that the 
district about that of Glengad is one of 
the, if not the, most congested and 
poorest districts in Donegal ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: With 
the permission of my right hon. Friend, 
I will reply to this Question. An in- 
spector of the Congested Districts Board 
recently visited Portaleen with a view 
of furnishing a Report on the proposal 
made to the Board for the erection of a 
pier at that place. The Report of that 
officer is now before the Board, but it 
would be contrary to practice to disclose 
its contents. 


{23 Aprit 1896} 








Matabeleland. 


RAILWAY BRIDGES. 

Mr.J.M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
the state of the existing law whereby 
railway companies are required to pro- 
vide in Bills promoted by them for the 
height and width of bridges over roads 
in urban districts; and whether he will 
introduce a Bill amending the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, so as 
to provide that, in the construction of 
new railways through any urban dis- 
trict, the height of any bridge through- 
out shall be not less than 16 feet, and 
that the span of any such bridge shall 
be of the width provided in the byelaws 
of the urban sanitary authority for the 
construction of new streets within such 
district, and so as to provide also for the 
erection of proper screens hiding from 
view the traffic over such bridge, the 
prevention of the dripping of water 
therefrom, and the user thereof for ad- 
vertising purposes ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (for Mr. 
Ritcuiz): The President of the Board 
of Trade is aware of the provisions of 
the law and of the Standing Orders of 
this House. It is open to local autho- 
rities to press upon promoters and Par- 
liamentary Committees their views upon 
the points referred to in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. At present there is 
nothing to show that this procedure fails 
to afford them adequate protection ; con- 
sequently, there do not appear to be any 
grounds for proposing amendment of 
the law. 
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MATABELELAND. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
(1) whether Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tives in South Africa have received 
any complaint from the Matabele as to 
the treatment of Native women at the 
hands of the Chartered Company’s 
servants ; and, (2) whether any complaint 
has been made of the Company’s servants 
enforcing a Law whereby they take over 
40 per cent. of the cattle belonging to 
the Matabele ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CoamBer.arn, 
Birmingham, W.): The answer to the 
first part of the Question is that no such 
complaint has reached me. The answer 
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to the second part of the Question is the 
same. I have stated, in answer to the 
hon. Member for Derby on February 
13, what the law is as to the proprietor- 
ship of the Matabele cattle, and I may 
now add that I have directed that, as 
soon as circumstances permit, an inquiry 
shall be made as to the manner in which 
the law has been administered. 


Rural Letter 


BRANCEPETH COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durhan, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether, 
having regard to the serious nature of 
the late explosion at Brancepeth Colliery, 
in the county of Durham, he will appoint 
some one to represent the Home Office 
at the adjourned inquest on the 12th of 
May ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Yes, Sir, I have decided to appoint 
counsel to represent the Home Office at 
the inquest. 


VACCINATION (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. A. B. BATHURST (Gloucester, 
Cirencester ): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board if 
he can state when the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination is likely to make a 
Report? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I can add nothing 
to the reply which, during the Session, I 
have frequently given in the House. I 
have communicated with the Commission, 
and am informed that they are consider- 
ing their Report, and that it will shortly 
be presented. 


CHITRAL. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
whether any Dispatches or telegrams 
relating to the occupation of Chitral 
have been sent by the Secretary of State 
to the Government of India since the 
Dispatch of the Secretary of State of the 
16th of August 1895 ; and if there have 
been any such Dispatches or telegrams, 
will he inform the House why they have 
been omitted from the Correspondence 
recently presented to Parliament ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord GegorGe MHamiiton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): No telegrams or 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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Dispatches, except those relating to 
details of unimportance, have been sent 
to the Government of India since August 
16th on the subject of Chitral. On the 
day upon which the Correspondence was 
laid upon the Table of the House—viz., 
March 27th—a Dispatch was sent to 
India dealing with proposals for reduc- 
tion of military expenditure in Gilghit, 
but the correspondence on this point is 
not concluded, as further experience of 
the recent changes is necessary before 
final arrangements can be sanctioned. 
If the right hon. Gentleman wishes it I 
will gladly show him these Dispatches, 


RIFLE RANGE (DOWNPATRICK, 8.). 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, with 
reference to the proposed rifle range near 
Downpatrick, whether any inspection 
of grounds has been recently been made 
at the instance of the Military Authori- 
ties; and. if so, if he will state with 
what result ; and whether he has any 
intention of securing proper accommoda- 
tion for a rifle range in that district ? 

Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS: No 
recent Report has been received from 
the Commander of the Forces in Ireland 
as to a site for a rifle range in the 
neighbourhood of Downpatrick, the mat- 
ter remains where it was when the hon. 
Member asked a question relating to it 
on the 5th ultimo. 

Mr. McCARTAN : I asked the hon. 
Gentleman whether an inspection was 
made, not whether a report had been 
received. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
only answer I can give the hon. Gentle- 
man is the one I have already given. 

Mr. McCARTAN: May TI ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether he will inquire 
whether any inspection will be made, 
and give the House the result of that 
inspection 4 

[No answer was given. | 


RURAL LETTER CARRIERS (IRELAND). 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, how often rural letter- 
carriers in Ireland are supplied with 
waterproof capes for their protection and 
that of the parcels, etce., which they 
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carry; and whether, seeing that the 
supply has become irregular, steps will 
be taken to see that this grievance will 
be remedied ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The supply of 
waterproof capes to rural postmen has, 
until recently, been renewed every three 
years, but in future new capes will be 
issued every two years. There was some 
delay on the part of the contractors in 
completing the last winter’s issue, but it 
can hardly be said that the supply has 
become irregular. Every effort will be 
made to prevent delay in future. 


BUCKFASTLEIGH ROMAN CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the Buckfastleigh Roman CatholicSchool, 
built and opened in 1893, and certified 
by the Education Department as a public 
elementary school satisfying all the 
requirements of the Code, and _ since 
examined by Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
and reported of very highly, receives no 
grant; whether he can say why this 
school has been so treated ; whether this 
school will be entitled to a grant under 
the Education Bill now before the House; 
and whether, in the time between now 
and the passing of the Education Bill, 
this school will be allowed a grant under 
the existing law ? 

Sir J. GORST: The school, as I 
stated in answer to a Question on the 
29th of August last, is refused the grant 
on the ground that it is unnecessary, 
within the meaning of Article 80 of the 
Code. The position of the school will 
not be affected in this respect by the 
Bill now before the House ? 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FACILITIES) BILL. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether, having 
regard to the fact that the percentage of 
fatal accidents to the numbers employed 
in certain classes of railway work is con- 
siderably higher than the similar per- 
centages of fatal accidents to the 
numbers employed in coal mines and in 
factories and workshops, and to the 
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difficulty of determining the causes in 
many railway accidents, he will consent 
to the Second Reading of the Coroners’ 
Inquests (Railway Fatalities) Bill, and 
to send the Bill to a Standing or Select 
Committee, or will introduce legislation 
on similar lines to place the inquests in 
railway accidents on a similar footing to 
those in the cases of mines and of 
factories and workshops ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (for Mr. 
Rircniez): In the opinion of my right 
hon. Colleague there is nothing to show 
that existing legislation fails to give 
Coroners ample means of obtaining 
technical assistance in difficult cases, or 
that any such comparison of percentages 
as is suggested by the hon. Member can 
be made. Under these circumstances 
the reason for the legislation referred to 
does not seem strong. 


POLICE ESTABLISHMENT 
(COUNTY CAVAN). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, can he state . 
what was the number of policemen em- 
ployed in county Cavan in the years 
1875 and 1895 respectively ; what is the 
present number of extra police employed 
there ; and, in view of the peaceful state 
of the county and the depressed state of 
the farming interests, will he consent to 
a reduction of the police force which on 
inquiry may be found to be unnecessary ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
police establishment of county Cavan 
numbered 285 men in 1875, and 243 
men in 1895. There are no men of the 
extra force stationed in the county. The 
existing establishment entails no charge 
whatever to the local rates, and, conse- 
quently, no relief to the farming interests 
would ensue upon a reduction of the 
present free quota. 


EDUCATION 

(BLIND AND DEAF CHILDREN). 

Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- 
Trent) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, whether the limit of 20s. a child, 
imposed by Section 26 of the Education 
Bill, applies to blind and deaf children 
supported and educated under the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1893 (Blind and 
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Deaf Children); and, if the limit does 
apply, will he, considering the expensive 
character of the education given to blind 
and deaf children, take steps to specifi- 
cally exempt them from its operation. 

Sir J. GORST: Clause 26 is not in- 
tended to apply to blind and deaf 
children. 


TROOPS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


CotoneL HUGH McCALMONT 
(Antrim, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, with refer- 
ence to the movement of the 7th Hussars 
from Natal, whether it is intended 
to send to South Africa another 





MONS} Office. 


DUBLIN SORTING OFFICE. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the 
St. Patrick Division of Dublin (Mr, 
W. Fietp), I beg to ask the Secre 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
the Postmaster General, whether he can 
state on what date the long promised 
revision of the Dublin Sorting Office 
will come into operation ; and, if so, how 
far it will extend towards an improve- 
ment of the hours of duty, an increase 
of salary, a widening of the prospects 
of promotion, and an increase of First 
Class Officers ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General regrets that he has not been 
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Cavalry Regiment or Mounted Infantry, | 
as stated ; and, whether, having regard | 
to the fact that the disaster at Lang’s | 
Neck in 1881, when Mounted Infantry | 
were employed, was in a great measure 
due to the want of Cavalry, the Gov- 
ernment will consider the necessity of 
employing Cavalry and not Infantry for 
Cavalry duties. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Breorick, 
Surrey, Guildford): Three hundred men 
of the 7th Hussars and 250 Mounted 
Infantry now in South Africa are, as 
the hon. Member is aware, under orders 
for service in Matabeleland. It has 
been decided to send a further body of 
Mounted Infantry from England to the 
Cape, Mounted Infantry being con- 
sidered better fitted than Cavalry for 
the special work to be performed. I 
would point out that the operations pro- 
posed are against the Matabele, and, 
therefore, the parallel suggested in my 
hon. Friend’s Question does not apply. 
[“‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) asked whether the hon. 
Gentleman would keep an account of the 
cost of these troops, in order to submit 
the payment of the amounts to the 
Chartered Company. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Certainly, every 
item of the expenditure is carefully 
registered. 

CotoneL McCALMONTasked whether 
it was not in consequence of the absence 
of Cavalry at Lang’s Neck in 1881 that 
we lost the Transvaal? [Cries of 
“ Order !”] 


No answer was given. 
g 


able to carry out the revision of the 
staff of the Sorting Office in Dublin yet, 
nor is he in a position at present to state 
what changes will be made in connection 
with the revision. He is daily expecting 
from the Secretary of the Post Office, 
Dublin, the further reports required to 
enable him to come to a decision. 


ALDERSHOT (MILITARY HOSPITAL). 

Captain BAGOT: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether it is intended to use green 
slates of a cheap and inferior quality, 
produced in Germany, in the construc- 
tion of the roof of the large Military 
hospital about to be erected at North 
Camp, Aldershot, instead of the well 
known hard green slates of the North of 
England ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : 
Sir ; there is no such intention. 


No, 


BELFAST POST OFFICE. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing|the Postmaster General—(1) whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of a number of youths who entered the 
School of Telegraphy in connection with 
the Belfast Post Office at various dates 
from June 1892 to June 1893, upon the 
understanding that when qualified they 
would receive constant employment and 
also appointments as vacancies occurred, 
and having since been employed on an 
average only about three days a week, 
have lately been informed that there is 
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no prospect of receiving appointments 
for years to come; (2) whether some 
time after their admission they were 
asked to sign a paper to the effect that 
they had no claim on the Department 
and they refused to sign it; and (3) 
whether, considering the small number 
now affected, he will reconsider their 
case with the view to provide for their 
appointment ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is fully acquainted with the 
circumstances of the case. It is not true 
that the youths in question were 
admitted to the School of Telegraphy at 
Belfast upon the understanding that 
when qualified they would receive con- 
stant employment and appointments on 
the occurrence of vacancies. On the 
contrary, the Duke of Norfolk is assured 
that they were admitted to the school on 
the usual condition that their admission 
gave them no claim on the Department 
for appointment to the establishment 
or for fixed employment in any capacity. 
They have been employed whenever 
possible as temporary telegraphists, and 
they have been paid for their services at 
the usual rates. As the work in the 
Telegraph Department has not always 
been available the youths have from time 
to time been offered temporary employ- 
ment in the Postal Branch, but they 
have refused either to accept this, to 
qualify themselves for permanent employ- 
ment by learning postal work,.or to 
afford assistance when this has been 
required at times of pressure, although 
of course such assistance would have 
been paid for at the usual rates. The 
statement made in the second para- 
graph of the Hon. Member’s Question is 
correct. 

Mr. McCARTAN: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to answer the 
second paragraph of the Question? 

Mr.HANBURY: Thestatement made 
in the second paragraph is correct, but, as 
I have said, had the youths shown them- 
selves willing to take advantage of such 
opportunities as could be offered them, 
the present difficulty might not have 
continued; but in the circumstances, 
the Postmaster General does not feel 
justified in making exceptional arrange- 
ments to retain in the service candi- 
dates who are not ready to accept such 
work as the Department have to offer 
tothem. This reply is the same as that 
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given to my hon. Friend the Member 
for West Belfast some weeks ago, when 
he was in communication with the Post 
Office on this subject. 


STRANORLAR AND GLENTIES 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that in the con- 
struction of the Stranorlar and Glenties 
line of railway, under the direction of 
the Board of Works, the contractors 
have diverted a road south of Cloghan 
Station in such a manner as seriously to 
interfere with the drainage of adjoining 
land, especially that occupied by James 
Kee ; whether the responsibility for this 
part of the work rests on the contractor 
or cn the Board of Works; and, what 
compensation is to be secured for the 
occupiers whose land is injured ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The interference 
with the drainage caused by the road 
diversion has been obviated by the works 
carried out by the order of the Drainage 
Commissioners. The responsibility pre- 
sumably rests with the Board of Works 
as Drainage Commissioners. All ques- 
tions of compensation are, or have been, 
dealt with by the Arbitrator’s award. 


JURORS (IRELAND). 


Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether he is aware that jurors in 
Treland have to travel in some instances 
30 miles to be present at the presenting 
of white gloves to the Judge; whether 
he will, during the present Session, intro- 
duce a Bill on this subject to prevent 
jurors attending Sessions or Assizes if no 
cases are to be tried; whether he has 
seen a resolution passed by Sessional 
Grand Jury at New Ross in October last, 
and the remarks of Judge Kane on the 
occasion ; and if he is aware that Judge 
Orr, in October last, at Castleblaney, 
when addressing the Grand Jury, re- 
gretted the hardship imposed upon jurors 
having to attend before him when no 
business was to be done, and expressing 
a hope that legislation on this subject 
would be passed soon to prevent this hard- 
ship upon jurors? 
4A2 
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THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Arkinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): With the permission of 
my right hon. Friend, I will reply to 
this Question. I am aware that jurors 
are obliged in some instances to travel a 
considerable distance to attend Quarter 
Sessions when it may turn out that there 
is no business to be disposed of, but I 
think thirty miles must be an exaggera- 
tion. I am also aware that several Grand 
Juries, assembled at Quarter Sessions, 
have passed resolutions in reference to 
the present state of the law, and County 
Court Judges have made comments upon 
it ; but none of these persons have made 
any reference to the almost insurmount- 
able difficulty of dealing in one Measure 
with remote or peaceful districts and 
localities less fortunate where many 
accused persons are returned for trial 
during the two days preceding the 
Quarter Sessions. A Bill dealing with 
the subject cannot be introduced this 
Session. 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES WATER 
BOARD BILL. 

Mr. HARRY MARKS (Tower Ham- 
lets, St. George’s): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
whether he can give any information as 
to the approximate date when the Metro- 
politan Counties Water Board Bill may 
be expected to come before this House ! 

Mr. CHAPLIN : The answer to this 
Question is that it depends on the other 
House of Parliament. I am informed 
that the Second Reading will probably 
be taken in the course of next week, and 
the Bill will come down when the other 
stages have been completed. 


GUIANA-VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the plan proposed by 
the United States Government in regard 
to the disputed frontier line between 
British Guiana and Venezuela for re- 
ferring the question to the decision of 
a Commission composed of two English- 
men and two Americans with, if neces- 
sary, a fifth member, a neutral, or of 
the Chief Justices of England and the 
United States with, if necessary, a third 
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neutral member, has been declined by 
Her Majesty’s Government ; whether in 
the scheme of general arbitration as to 
any disputes arising between Great 
Britain and the United States, which 
has been submitted to the Government 
of the United States by Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Venezuela dispute was 
excluded; whether negotiations with 
regard to this dispute are still continuing 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the United States ; and, whether, if this 
be so, there is any probability of 
an agreement before the American 
Congress adjourns in May ? 

Mr. CURZON: Negotiations with 
the United States Government are still 
proceeding, but it would not be advisable 
to make any statement with regard to 
them at present. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May we sup- 
pose that these negotiations will have a 
favourable termination ? 

Mr. CURZON: That, undoubtedly, 
is the hope of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I wish to give 
the right hon. Gentleman notice that I 
will ask a Question on this subject on 
Monday. 


Communication ). 


WEST INDIES 
(TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION). 
Mr. W.E.M.TOMLINSON (Preston): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, having regard to the fact that 
telegraphic communication between this 
country and the West Indies is slow, 
circuitous, and excessively costly, and is 
liable to interruption in consequence of 
the disturbed condition of the Island 
of Cuba, which the wire crosses, whether 
representations have reached him as to 
the necessity of a more efficient system, 
both for the purpose of Imperial defence 
and the improvement of commercial 
communication between the British 
West Indies and Great Britain ; whether 
there are any constructive difficulties 
which would impose obstacles to laying 
a cable which should be under British 
control; whether any such scheme is 
under consideration ; and, whether he 
can hold out any hope of its being 
carried into effect at an early date! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have 
received communications from the West 
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Indian Colonies representing the import- 
ance of establishing improved telegraphic 
communication between this country 
and those colonies for the purpose of 
Imperial defence as well as for com- 
mercial purposes. I have no reason to 
think that there are any insuperable 
constructive difficulties in effecting such 
communication. Proposals on the sub- 
ject are under consideration, and I hope 
that they may result in a cable being 
laid at no distant date. 


EDUCATION BILL 
(SPECIAL AID GRANT). 
Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN 
head): I beg to ask the Vice President | 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- | 


tion, with regard to Clause 13 of the! 
Education Bill which prohibits any pre- | 
ference or advantage to any school on | 


the ground that it is or is not provided 


by a School Board, whether the local | 


authority would be justified in distribut- 
ing the School Board surplus to schools 
not provided by a School Board % 


Sir J. GORST: An education autho- | 
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Robinson answered suggesting that the 
Republic should increase these patrols, 
as there was a tendency to break 
quarantine. He himself was at the 
same time taking vigorous action to 
maintain the cordons in the colony and 
protectorate. Idonot know how many 
foreigners with a military training have 
entered the South African Republic 
since January 1, 1896, and as shipping 
companies and port authorities never 
ascertain and record such particulars 
about passengers, I fear I never shall 
‘know exactly. I may add that the 
|rumour that a large number of German 
‘immigrants were landed at Delagoa Bay 
the other day is absolutely contradicted 
by the owners of the ship which was 
alleged to have brought them. 

Mr. ALLAN: May I ask this Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman? Has 
not the Transvaal Government the right 
| to allow German or any other immigrants 
to enter its territory ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
| think their right to do so has ever been 
disputed. 





| 


rity would not be justified in distribut- | 


ing any of the School Board portion of | 
the special aid grant to schools not pro- | 


vided by a School Board. It is expressly 
provided that Clause 13 (1) shall not 
apply to the special aid grant. 


TRANSVAAL (BOUNDARY PATROLS). 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT | 


(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, | 


whether a considerable Boer force is now 
assembled near Mafeking; and, if so, 


Her Majesty’s Government any explana 


whether he can inform the House as to 
how many Foreign immigrants with a 
military training have entered the 
Transvaal since January 1896 ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: According | 


to my information the Government of 
the South African Republic has placed 
strong patrols all along its north-western | 
and western boundaries, which would | 
include Mafeking, in order to prevent | 
the introduction of rinderpest, It in-| 
formed the High Commissioner of its | 


\the right hon. 


BELFAST COUNTY COURT AND 
RECORDER’S COURT. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General 
‘for Ireland, what hour, if any, is fixed 
by statute for the morning commence- 
ment of business in the Belfast County 
Court and Recorder’s Court; is he 
‘aware that grave conplaints have been 
made from time to time by suitors in 
those Courts, owing te prolonged atten- 


‘dance in waiting to have their cases 
| heard ; 
whether President Kruger has offered | 


and, can any arrangement be 
made to allow the business to be com- 


|menced earlier than 11 o’clock a.m. 
tion with regard to that fact; and, | 


Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether 
Gentleman was aware 
that Mr. David Ross, Q.C., the late 
Recorder for Belfast, in his time com- 
menced his sittings at 10 a.m., but that 
hour was found to be so inconvenient 
to the suitors and solicitors that it had 
to be altered to 11 a.m. ; and whether it 
was the general opinion that the present 
| Recorder, Judge Fitzgibbon, had invari- 
|ably made his arrangements to suit the 
lconvenience of the suitors and practi- 


intentions in telegrams of March 19 and | tioners without regard to his own con- 
21, and on March 22 Sir Hercules | venience ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Arxkrinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): The statute provides that 
the Court shall not be opened before 
10 oclock. The present Recorder, 
following the practice of his predecessor, 
sits at 11 o’clock, and does so to suit the 
convenience of the legal profession rather 
than his own. I have not heard of any 
complaints such as are mentioned in the 
Question, and having regard to the 
arrangement made for the dispatch of 
business, such an amount of work being 
selected for each day as it is calculated 
can be disposed of in the day, I think it 
is impossible that inconvenience such as 
is complained of can arise from the 
sitting of the Court at 11 rather than 
10 o'clock. Jam aware of the state- 
ments to which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Down calls attention. 


Military Maneuvres 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (RATHDOWN 
UNION.) 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that the Rath- 
down Guardians were some years ago 
provided with the sum of £537 to build 
labourers’ cottages, and that about a 
year ago the Local Government Board 
of Ireland warned the Guardians that if 
they did not at once proceed to build the 
cottages they (the Local Government 
Board) would order the cottages to be 
built, he will advise the Local Govern- 
ment Board to forthwith exercise their 
rights under the Labourers’ Acts, and 
order the cottages to be built in the 
Rathdown Union ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I re- 
plied to a similar Question put by the 
hon. Member on the 10th instant. Since 
that date the Local Government Board 
have received the application of the 
Guardians for confirmation of a Scheme | 
for the erection of three cottages, and | 
the matter will be dealt with by the | 
Board as expeditiously as possible. | 





MILITARY MANC:UVRES BILL. 
CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Epp-| 
ing): I beg to ask the Under Secretary | 
of State for War whether he will state 
on what day it is proposed to resume 
the Committee on the Military Man-| 
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|on my part. 


'{ Hear, hear! 





Bill. 


ceuvres Bill; and, whether the Bill will 
be passed in time to allow manceuvres to 
be held this year ? 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport) : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the necessity of 
passing the Military Manceuvres Bill by 
lst May if manceuvres are to be held 
this year ; and whether, seeing that the 
main portions of the Bill have now been 
approved by the House, he will give the 
necessary time to complete the stages of 
this Bill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): It is the fact that it is desirable 
that the Military Manceuvres Bill must 
be passed before May 1, because unless 
it is passed by that date it will not be 
possible to hold the manceuvres in the 
course of the present year. The House 
is aware that I have done what I could 
to give facilities in order that that desir- 
able object should be attained. Un- 
fortunately that object has not been 
attained, and it is quite impossible for 
me any longer to allow the Manceuvres 
Bill to stand between the very important 
proposals of the Government which have 
to be dealt with during the remainder 
of the Session. I will, however, endea- 
vour to see whether it will be possible, 
by suspending the Twelve o’clock Rule 
or otherwise-—-[“ Hear, hear!” and Op- 
position cries of “Oh!”|—to get the 
Bill through in time. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
I ought to say that I am not very san- 
guine of the issue of any such endeavour 
[“« Hear, hear !”] 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
asked whether it was not the case that 
the right hon Gentleman had not given 
further facilities for passing the Bill 
than something like five hours for the 
discussion of this most important Bill. 
[“‘ Hear, hear ! ” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: That depends upon what the 
hon. Gentleman considers to be facilities. 
!” and laughter} I re 
member one Tuesday which we devoted, 
as far as the Government can devote 4 
day, to this Bill. It so happened that 
private business on that afternoon occu- 
pied an extraordinary amount of time, 
especially as far as hon. Members 
opposite were concerned. _ [“ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter. | 
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CoLtonEL KENYON-SLANEY asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman re- 


{23 Aprit 1896} 
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Parliament passed between 1800 and 
1865, relating to inclosures and other 


cognised that the Bill was of first-class; matters of great interest to county, 


importance to the Army, and whether in 
the circumstances he was prepared to 
make such provisions for passing the 
Bill as lay in his power. [* Hear, 
hear !”] 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I am ready to do my very best. 


[“ Hear, hear !” 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 


Tavistock) asked what that best was— | 
whether it might not be the worst for | 
the House. [“ Hear, hear!”] Was it 
the intention of the Gov ernment to allow | 


urban, and parish councils, have no index 
procurable from the Queen’s printers, 
and also that the index for similar Acts 
passed prior to 1800 is not available for 
the general public, he will take into con- 
sideration the necessity of publishing 
such an index, either as a Parliamentary 
| Paper or otherwise. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
| SURY said he had made inquiries into 
the matter, and he found that there 
| was a House of Lords paper in 1867, 
| which, he understood, gave the index to 





the Debate upon this important Bill to) | which the hon. Gentleman referred. 


proceed after Twelve o’clock 4 


That paper was, however, out of print, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-|and he would consider whether it could 
SURY : If the further discussion upon not be reprinted. 


this Bill is to take place at this period | 


of the Session it must be after Twelve | 


o'clock. I am afraid that I cannot say 
at the present moment whether I can} 
make arrangements for carrying my | 
proposal into effect. 


METRIC SYSTEM. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 


POST OFFICE ANNUITIES. 

Mr. JAMES RANKIN (Hereford- 
|shire, Leominster): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether he 
| will agree to the Return with reference 
_to persons in receipt of annuities from 
|the Post Office and other insurance 
| offices which stands on the Paper this 


W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of| day? 


the Treasury, whether it is the intention 


THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


of the Government to introduce during; CHEQUER(Sir Micnagt Hicks Beacn, 
the present Session a Bill legalising the| Bristol, W.): As regards Post Office 
use of the metric system of weights and} Annuities, the information is in the 
measures in all transactions in his | ponmientins of the Post Office, but its 
United Kingdom ; and, if so, whether, | tabulation would involve a considerable 
in view of the fact that the compulsory | expenditure of time and money. As 
adoption of the system has been enforced | regards friendly societies and insurance 
without difficulty and with complete | offices, no Government Department is 
success in France, Germany, Austria-| in possession of the information required. 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, and many other | It could only be obtained by issuing 





countries, he will introduce into such 


Bill compulsory provisions to take effect | 


within a given period ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| 


SURY said that he had already in- 
formed the House that he did not see 
his way to introducing a Measure this | 
Session which would have the effect of | 


circulars to 24,000 friendly societies and 
to the various insurance offices. The 
|insurance offices would not be under 
any obligation to give the information 
asked for, and, so far as I know, this is 
'also true of the friendly societies. In 
these circumstances, IT do not think the 
Return can be given. 


changing our whole system of weights. 


and measures. It would be unjust to 


compel people to adopt a system of! 


weights and measures which was not 


desired. 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT (INDEX). 

Mr. BRIGG: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether, in view 
of the fact that many private Acts of 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL, 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
would consider the advisability of facili- 
tating the discussion on the Irish Land 
Bill this Session by appropriating the 
remainder of Tuesdays and the whole of 
Wednesdays to Government business ? 
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THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir; I will consider that 
proposal. [Cheers. | 


Business of 


SECRETARY FOR THE COLONIES 
AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy | 
Burghs) asked the right hon. Gentleman | 


the Secretary for the Colonies a Question, 
of which he had given private notice, 
namely— whether he had been correctly 
reported that day in The Times as baving 
stated in the course of the speech 
delivered last night at the Constitutional 
Club in regard to the South African 
Republic, when he was made to say, 
“The administration is defective and 
corrupt ; the preservation of order, the 


administration of the police, all the | 
Departments of the State are subject to | 


just criticism”; and whether, having 
regard to the important effect which that 


declaration was likely to have, he intended | 
to afford the House an early day for the 
discussion of the Transvaal question. | 


[“‘ Hear, hear !” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 


private notice of which the hon. Gentle- | 
speaks only reached me a few) 


man 
minutes ago, but at the same time I am 
erfectly able to answer the Question. 
“ Hear, hear!”] I have not been able 


to read the report of my speech in The | 


Times, but I have no doubt that it is, as 
usual, substantially correct. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] As regards the particular para- 
graph to which the hon. Member refers, 
I would point out to him that it alludes 
to circumstances and facts which are 
matters of common report and of com- 
mon knowledge, and have been so for a 
long time past, and, therefore, it does not 
constitute any special ground for urgency 
of discussion. [‘ Hear, hear!”] At the 
same time, my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House has already stated 
that if it should be the desire of any con- 
siderable section of the House that the 
matter should be discussed, although 
the Government do not think that the 
present is the most convenient time, they 
will be perfectly ready to put down the 
Colonial Vote for discussion at an early 
date. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would be prepared 


to lay any papers upon the Table with | 
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| Teference to the charge of corruption 
| against the Transvaal Government. 
| Mr. J.CHAMBERLAIN: That will 
‘not be necessary, I think. [* Hear, 
|hear!” and laughter. | 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
that, with regard to the statement just 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies, he wished to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
'the First Lord of the Treasury would put 
‘down the Colonial Vote for to-morrow 
week in case that there was a consider- 
able expression of feeling in favour of 
that course being adopted. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes. If I am satisfied that 
| that is the general view of the House, I 
|am certainly prepared to do it; but I 
| will remind the House of what my right 
hon. Friend has said with regard to the 
views of the Government as to the con- 
venience of the present time for the dis- 
| cussion of the subject. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, rising 
subsequently, said: Mr. Speaker, my 
right hon. Friend has asked me to make 
'a further statement with regard to the 
‘Colonial Vote. I want the House to 
understand that I am informed that the 
reply of President Kruger to the invita- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Goverment to come 
to England is on its way, and may arrive 
atany moment. Assoon as it has arrived 
the situation will, of course, be considered 
by the Government, and, in all probability, 
no doubt it will result in my laying upon 
the Table the whole of the correspondence 
which has passed with reference to the 
subject. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I venture to 
submit to the House, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the most convenient 
time for discussing the subject will be 
after these papers are in the hands of 
hon. Members. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury what class of 
Estimates would be taken To-morrow 1 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Scotch Estimates will be 
taken. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): Can the right hon. 
Gentleman state what the course of 
Business will be ? 
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THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Second Reading of the 
Agricultural Bill will be taken on Mon- 
day, and will be continued until it is 
finished. We hope to take the Budget 
on Thursday. We propose to put down 
Clauses 6 and 7 after the Scotch Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar), asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would lay upon the 
Table papers with reference to the 
position of the Chartered Company, and 
also any other papers bearing on the 
subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : 
promised, I think in answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, to lay upon the Table the 
instructions with regard to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Richard Martin, and also 
the alterations which will be necessary 
in the Charter in order to transfer the 
entire control of the police to Her 
Majesty’s Government. Those are under 
consideration at the present moment, 
and I hope to lay them on the Table at 
a very early period. As regards Mata- 
beleland, I will consider the question ; 
I am not quite sure whether the time 
has come for the presentation of papers, 
which, I would remind hon. Members, 
must necessarily deal only with the facts 
already published. There are no papers 
in the ordinary sense of the word, only 
the telegraphic reports which have been 
published as they have arrived. 


Standing Committee 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, with 
reference to the Financial Commission, 
whether it was the intention to present 
the draft Report of the late Mr. Childers 
along with the evidence, or whether that 
Report would be postponed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said the Government had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter, 
and had no control over the proceedings 
of the Commission, which rested entirely 
with the Commissioners. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Paper [presented 22nd April] to be 
printed —[No. 147.] } 


Il. have. 


{23 Apri 1896} 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW 
(SITTINGS OF THE COMMITTEE). 
THe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Sir Witiiam 
WatronpD, Devon, Tiverton) moved :— 
‘* That until the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the Benefices Bill, the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law have leave to sit every day until 


Four of the clock notwithstanding the sitting 
of the House.” 


*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, the Motion was 
absolutely without precedent, and if 
carried the result would be to make a 
very heavy charge on the time of hon. 
Members, and actually to deprive many 
of them of the opportunity of discharging 
their public duties in the House. 
During the seven or eight years for 
which he had been Chairman of one of the 
Standing Committees, it was never even 
suggested that the Committee should sit 
while the House was sitting, except to 
finish the proceedings on a Bill. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said, that in previous 
Sessions a sessional Order had been made 
sanctioning the sitting of Standing Com- 
mittees during the sitting of the House. 
This year this was not done and there- 
fore the Motion was necessary. The Bill 
under the consideration of the Standing 
Committee on Law had occupied a great 
deal of time—he did not for a moment 
say an undue time—[ironical Opposition 
cheers|—and would occupy more time, 
and there were three other Bills which 
they had to consider, and which would 


| probably be precluded from consideration 


if the Motion was not passed. He had 
obtained the consent of the Committee 
to ask the House to give them more 
time. If the discussion of one Bill was 
to occupy all the time of the Session, he 
thought the system of Grand Committees 
would break down. Now that the 
House held morning sittings on Tuesday, 
the Motion was all the more necessary. 
An hon. Member who was, perhaps, the 
most prominent opponent of the Bene- 
fices Bill in the Committee, had told him 
that although he would object to an 
unlimited extension of the time of the 
Committee, he would not object to an 
extension of one hour. It was not pro- 
posed that the Committee should sit till 
four every day, but only that it should 
have the power to sit after three if any 
matter was before them which could be 
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finished in a short time—of course, with 
the consent of the Committee. There- 
fore he thought this Motion was not one 
of a very unusual character, and it was 
only intended by it to enable the Com- 
mittee to do their work. 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 
von Boroughs) said, the Motion was put 
down on the Paper in the name of a 
Member of the Government, but he 
hoped the House would observe that not 
a word had been advanced by him in 
support of what was an utter departure | 
from the precedents of Standing Com- | 
mittees. He also objected to this} 
Motion being made by a Member of the | 
Goverment at all; it was a Motion | 
made in the interests of a private Bill— | 
an ecclesiastical Bill introduced by the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester. 
Why were the Government taking this 
Bill under their shield? The only time, 
he believed, when a Motion approaching 
this had been made was in 1892 in the 
interest of another ecclesiastical Bill, the 
Clergy Discipline Bill. The Motion| 
asked for an extension of time, not until | 
three, but until four o’clock. The right 
hon. Member for the North-East Divi- 


Standing Committee 
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down to the House to record their votes. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] He thought that 
this Motion was not in the interests of 
the promoters of the Bill. The result 
would be that Members who were unable 
to discuss the Bill in Committee would 
feel themselves called upon to avail 
themselves of the better opportunity 
afforded in the House when the Bill 
came back to it. As to the remarks 
about the congestion of business in the 
Grand Committee, if necessary they 
could have two Committees, and not 
rush a particular Bill through the 
existing Committee to the great incon- 
| venience of Members desiring to do their 
duty in Committee and ‘attend the 
House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER did not desire to 
express any opinion about the Grand 
Committees. He had no great expe- 
rience of them. [4 lJaugh.] He should 
defer any remarks he had to make until 
the Bill came before the House, but he 
must own there was a great deal of force 
in the suggestion of the hon. Member as 
to half-past three. Acts of Parliament 
and Resolutions of that House were no 
doubt very powerful, but neither a 


on Lau. 


sion of Manchester had himself said that | Resolution nor an Act had power to 
no undue time had been taken over the | make an individual appear in two places 
Benefices_ Bill. As far as he had} at once. It was inconsistent that 
observed there had been nothing in the | business should be going on concurrently 





nature of obstruction, and most of the’ 
Debate had been conducted by hon. 
Members who sat on the opposite side of | 
the House. If the argument of the! 
right hon. Baronet held good at all, it} 
would be an argument against ever | 
sending Bills of "his dusacter to a,| 
Grand Committee. As a first Amend- 
ment to the Motion, he would move to 
omit the words ‘‘ every day,’’ and to 
insert the words ‘‘on Tuesdays and/| 
Fridays.’’ 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
had no objection to the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to. 
leave out the word ‘‘four’’ and insert 
the words ‘‘ half-past three.’’ 


ment. 
*Mr. J. 
venience to which hon. Members had been | 
subjected at the last sitting of the Com- | 
mittee. They had then three times to rush | 


Sir James Fergusson. 


CARVELL WILLIAMS| 
(Notts, Mansfield) pointed out the incon- | 


4 MAN (Stirling Burghs) : 


elsewhere. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) said, they had before them a 
Resolution moved by a Member of the 
Government in the interests of a Bill 
promoted by a non-official Member. He 
must say that so far as he was aware 
that was perfectly unprecedented. 

Sir W. WALROND explained that 
‘he put down the Motion at the request 
of the Chairman of the Committee, to 
whom he said that he ought to move it 
himself. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] On inquiry 


‘at the Table, however, he was told that 


a Member of the Government ought to 
move the Motion. There was a prece- 


'dent when, on the 20th of May 1892, 
|a Member of the Government moved a 
Dr. TANNER seconded the Amend- | 


similar Motion. 

Mr. Joun ELuis and oruers : It was 
|a Government Bill. 

Stir W. WALROND was not sure 
about that. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL - BANNER- 
Oh ! Yes, it 
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was—that is my recollection. The Bill 
was managed by the present Attorney 
General. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : It was not a Government 
Bill for all that. [Zaughter. | 

Sir H. CAMPBELL - BANNER. 
MAN said, it appeared to him that the 
difficulty had arisen mainly from the 
fact that a private Bill of a very conten- 
tious character had been sent to this 
Committee raising a stronger feeling of 
opposition than the promoters of the Bill 
anticipated. If this were to be pursued, 
they would have the whole machinery of 
the Grand Committees thrown into dis- 
order. It was like a goods train breaking 
down on the line and blocking more 
important traffic. It added to the 
poignancy of the case that Members in 
case of a Division had to come from the 
other side of Westminster Hall. He 
feared that half-past three would not 
accomplish his hon. Friend’s purpose. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I have 
another Amendment. {Zaughter. | 

Sir H. CAMPBELL - BANNER- 
MAN saw no reason why the two 
Standing Committees should not meet 
on the same day. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowe- 
stoft) said, that when the Bill was read 
a Second time it was pointed out that it 
would be better to refer it to a Select 
Committee, and that difficulties might 
arise if it were sent to the Standing 
Committee. It was pointed out that the 
effect would be to block other Bills 
which should properly go before it. 

*Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle), having had consider- 
able experience on Committees, believed 
the old rule of a Member of the Commit- 
tee coming down to the House an 


having the Motion put from the Chair | 


was the most convenient and orthodox 
method. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY : I hope the House will not spend 
more time in discussing this question. 
As to the question of dividing the House, 
which has exercised some hon. Gentle- 
men, next Tuesday and the Tuesday 
after will be occupied by Second Reading 
Debates, and there will be no necessity 
for Divisions. As to the action of the 
hon. Member near me in moving this 
Motion, he has pursued what he under- 
stood to be the precedents. It is a 
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matter of courtesy only, and it does not 
matter who makes the Motion. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said, that in the last Parlia- 
ment there was afar more aggravated 
state of things when the Places of 
Worship Enfranchisement Bill was before 
the Grand Committee. The Chairman 
at that time declared that there was 
obstruction, and yet the promoters of the 
Bill did not ask the Government of that 
day for assistance, although the Session 
was more advanced. 

Mr.COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield) said, that this Bill 
last year was laid aside through want of 
agreement on the Committee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is not relevant 
to the Question before the Committee. 

Mr. WARNER said, that he wished 
to point out that if the Committee sat 
at inconvenient times the experience of 
last year would be repeated. 

Dr. TANNER rose to address the 
House, but 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber has spoken once ; he seconded the 
Amendment. 

Dr. TANNER : No, Sir. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Several hon. Mem- 
bers rose at the same time, and I selected 
the hon. Member for Mid. Cork as 
seconder. [Laughter.| 


Question put, “ That the word ‘ Four 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes, 227 ; 
Noes, 126.—(Division List, No. 126.) 

Main Question, as amended, proposed. 
Debate arising. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
| SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 


‘move, “That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
| now put.” 

The House divided:—Ayes, 250; 
Noes, 128.—(Division List, No. 112.) 

Main Question, as amended, put 
accordingly. 

The House divided:—Ayes, 263; 
Noes, 114.—(Division List, No. 113.) 


Ordered, that until the conclusion of 
the consideration of the Benefices Bill, 
the Standing Committee on Law have 
leave to sit on Tuesdays and Fridays 
until Four of the clock, notwithstanding 
the sitting of the House. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer’s eloquence. 
|The right hon. Gentleman’s: statement, 
|I am bound to repeat, was one of the 
clearest and most lucid, interesting 
‘and eloquent, I have heard since I 
‘have been a Member of this House 
‘from a Chancellor of the Exche- 
| quer—|cheers]|—-and, seeing that the 
|Chancellor took a very optimistic view 
|of the situation, it was natural that 
|that view should colour the whole 
| Debate last Thursday evening. When 
| next morning comes, however, in this as 
|in so many other transactions, one looks 
|at the thing in rather a cooler light, and 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


BUDGET RESOLUTIONS. 


Considered in Committee. 


{Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. ] 


STAMPS. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| 
CHEQUER proposed :— 

1. ‘That the Stamp Duty of Two Shillings for | 
every hundred pounds, and any fraction of that | 
sum over any multiple of One hundred pounds | 
charged on the nominal share capita] of any 
Corporation or Company by section one hundred 
und thirteen of The Stamp Act, 1891, shall be 
extended to the capital of any Corporation or | 
Company where the capital or any increase of 
capital is authorised by an Order in Council or 
a certificate of a Government Department, or in 
any other manner.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


INCOME TAX. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or 
CHEQUER proposed : 


2. “That there shall be charged, collected, 


THE EX- 


I am bound to say that I cannot take an 
optimistic view of our present financial 
position. There is no doubt perfect 
accuracy in what the Chancellor said 
with reference to the condition of the 
trade of the country. The signs of im- 
provement which he pointed out are 
general, and I think are extending. 
Nevertheless, in Committee of Ways 
and Means we have to deal with the 
finance of the country for the year, and 
we have to deal with an expenditure 


| which, as he himself says, is unprece- 


dented and one which is next year to be 
further increased. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer showed that, so far as 
the year that is closed, 1895-96, is con- 
cerned, there was an excess of income 
over expenditure, including in that 
expenditure very heavy supplementary 





and paid for the twelve months which began on 
the sixth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-six, in respect of all property, 
Profits, and Gains respectively described or com- 
prised in Schedules (A), (B), (C), (D), and (E), 
in The Income Tax Act, 1853, the Duties of 
Income Tax at the rate of eight pence- 

For every twenty shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), (C), 
(D), or (E) in the said Act; and 

For every twenty shillings of one-third of 
the annual 
Hereditaments, and Heritages chargeable 
under Schedule (B) in the said Act in 
respect of the occupation thereof, 


and no deduction of one-eighth out of the Duties 
chargeable under Schedule (B) shall be made.” 


*Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton) said : I want to interpose one 
or two remarks partly on the Resolution 


value of Lands, ‘Tenements, | 


estimates, of 4} millions, which no doubt 
is a very gratifying figure to the House 
‘and the country, and he based his 
ischeme for next year upon the assump- 
|tion that there would be an excess of 
income over expenditure of 1} million. 
That, at first sight, is a very satisfactory 
|state of things, but when we come to 
| look at the thing a little closer our satis- 
faction must be qualified. Three years 
|ago, when my right hon. Friend behind 
‘me (Sir W. Harcourt) assumed the 
control of the Exchequer, he called 
attention to the fact that he was pro- 
posing to raise during that year and to 
lexpend the enormous sum of 91} 
millions ; and the House was startled. 
Yet in three years that 914 millions has 
|gone up to 100 millions. To meet this 








which has just been putfrom the Chair and | expenditure the Chancellor expects a 
also upon the general questions raised by | revenue, assuming the basis of existing 
the Budget. I am glad to-night to be/| taxation to continue, of 1013 millions. 
able to approach the subject without | Now, the first question I should like to 
being influenced by the glamour of the | ask the Committee is this, seeing that the 
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estimate of revenue based upon the tax- | The Income Tax is a reserve in time of 
ation of last year will not only meet the| war and difficulty ; it is a power of 
expenditure but will produce 1} million | reserve for special expenditure. I ap- 
more, whether the first claim upon the | preciate what the Chancellor of the 
Government and the House is not the| Exchequer said as to the great reserve 
claim of the taxpaver for relief from|of the Sinking Fund, and I think that 
some of his burdens. [Cheers.| At|he did not speak at all too strongly with 
the present moment there is no Income | reference to that. My right hon. Friend 
Tax. The Income Tax has come to an| behind me (Sir W. Harcourt) pointed 
end, and the Committee is now about to|out that two years ago in his Budget 
settle at what rate it is going to impose|statement. But we want a tax on which 
the Income Tax for next year. The|the Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
proposition of the Government is that | immediately put his hand and which will 
the Income Tax should be imposed at|at once respond to pressure, which 
the rate of 8d. in the pound. Now, is|requires no fresh machinery ; and the 
8d. to be taken as the normal rate of | Income Tax in a country like ours must 
Income Tax in this country in time of | be regarded as the great reserve fund for 
peace, and is the Income Tax payer to|special emergencies. Sixpence in the 
have no relief? I would recall to the} pound is a very fair peace rate for the 


mind of the Committee what has heen | 


the rate of Income Tax ever since it was 
imposed. From the imposition of the 
tax in 1841 to the time of the Crimean 
War the rate was 7d. ; during the war 
it was raised to a very high figure, but 
immediately the war was over it was 
reduced to various figures. There was 
an increase in 1859, if my recollection is 
right, owing to a naval scare of that 
year, over which four or five millions 
were expended, and the Income Tax was 
raised to 9d. or 10d.; but, at all events, 
in 1864 it came back to its original level 
of 7d. In 1865 it was 6d. ; 1866, 4d. ; 
1867, 4d. ; 1868, 5d. ; and in 1869, 





Income Tax, and if it is fixed at that 
amount then you are in a position in 
time of special difficulty to make a rapid 
increase of our revenue. But this year 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes 
to leave it at 8d. It may be asked if 
this so, ‘‘ Why do you not move its 
reduction in order to test vhe opinion of 
the House on the question?’’ I am 
aware that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could not take off a penny in 
the pound, but it is clear that he 
could take off a half-penny; and 
there have been precedents for an 
Income Tax being fixed at the odd 


‘figure. My reason for not making this 


6d. In 1879 and 1880 it was 5d. ;| proposal is because I do not see that 
1881, 6d. ; 1882, 5d. ; 1883, 64d. ;|\there is the available margin of 
1884, 5d. ; and in 1885, 6d. From | £1,750,000 for us to deal with even if 


1888 to 1893 it stood at 6d. My right 


| we wished to apply it to the purposes of 
hon. Friend behind me in 1894 raised it | 


the Income Tax. I may say in passing 


to 7d., and in 1895, which is the year | that I do not like the mode in which the 
we are now dealing with, in order to| Budget statement is presented to the 
give relief to small payers of Income Tax | Committee by the Treasury as the final 
and also some relief to owners and occu- | Budget sheet. If it is to be introduced 
piers of land, which he assumed at 1}/in our permanent returns or statistical 
million, he put the tax at 8d. The | abstract, we shall be deceived and the 





House will see that 8d. has never been 
the normal place rate of the Income Tax. 
It was estimated to produce £15,500, 000; 
it has produced considerably more this 
year, notwithstanding the losses by recent 
allowances. In these circumstances, 
when taxation allows of an increase of 
£2,250,000 in expenditure—that is the 
increase of expenditure in this year 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
provides for—I think that the Income 
Tax payer has a claim for some relief. 
[‘‘Hear, hear !’’] I put it on this ground. 





basis of our calculations will be disturbed 
as to what our financial Estimate is. In 
his final Estimate the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put the income next year, 
based on the taxation of this, at 
£101,750,000, but in what is called the 
final balance-sheet the revenue next 
year is £100,500,000. How is thav 
done? It is done in this way. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer comes 
to deal with the Death Duties this 
balance-sheet deducts £200,000 in 
respect of proposed alterations in the 
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law ; therefore he will have so much 


less income. But the next item of 


deduction is this :— 


“ Amount required for the Agricultural 
Rates Bill in I ngland, and for proportionate 
grants to Scotland and Ireland £1,175,000.” 


You might as well deduct from that 
side of the account the item for the 
Army, the Navy, or the Civil Service. 
It is a transfer no doubt, but the 
revenue is raised out of the taxes of the 
people. It would be a very great dis- 
location of the mode of keeping ac- 
counts if, when there is raised from 
taxation £101,750,000, it is put down 
as £100,480,000. But that is a small 
criticism which I make in passing, 
because I shall proceed to argue, not on 
the revenue being £100,500,000, but 
£101,750,000. The first question I put 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer is, 
‘*Ts there a surplus?’’ First, take the 
Navy. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer puts the Navy amount required at 
£21,823,000, and the Estimate for last 
year was £18,701,000, which would 
show an increase of £3,122,000. Now, 
the payment for the Navy last year 
was £19,724,000, but £1,000,000 of 
that sum was charged in the shape 
of a Supplementary Estimate. That 
£1,000,000 really formed part of the 
naval expenditure for this year ; so far 
as shipbuilding, armour plates, and 
stores were concerned it really was a sum 
in aid of the expenditure of the present 
year. This year the expenditure is put 
down at £21,000,000, but if there had 
not been the Supplementary Estimate of 
£1,000,000 it would have been 
£22,000,000, and that sum is provided 
for out of last year’s surplus and taxa- 
tion. Therefore if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had had to provide the whole 
Naval expenditure out of this year’s 
revenue he would not have had thissurplus 
of £1,750,000, for £1,000, 000 of it would 
be gone. I put the same question to 
the right hon. Gentleman with reference 
to the Army. The Army Vote this year 
shows a saving of a small amount, but a 
Supplementary Estimate was presented 
for the Army in respect of the Volunteer 
capitalisation grant. It states in a foot- 
note, I think, that £496,300 was voted 
last year, half of this is in respect of this 
year’s expenditure ; and therefore this 
year’s expenditure will be £250,000 less, 


Sir Henry Fowler. 
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because that £250,000 less has been 
anticipated and paid for in the preceding 
year. I want to put to the right hon. 
Gentleman this—that the Navy is ap- 
parently £1,000,000 less than it really 
is, and the Army £250,000 less than it 
really is. [The CHaNnceLior of the Ex- 
CHEQUER: ‘‘No.’’| The right hon. 
Gentleman has had the advantage of 
last year’s surplus ; he has £1,250,000 
provided for out of last year’s income. 
I do not find fault with anything that 
has been done, but I say, looking at the 
financial position of the country as a 
whole, we really have not this year, 
however much we may be disposed to 
think we have, defrayed our expendi- 
ture ; if we defrayed the whole year’s 
expenditure out of the year’s income we 
should be £1,250,000 worse off than we 
are. Therefore, when we are talking 
about the surplus, I say that it ought to 
be reduced by that sum. I think that 
the expenditure was wise, just, and 
prudent, and it was quite right for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to do what 
they did. I am not criticising their 
action in any way, but I am looking at 
our position as a whole. No doubt 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
say with truth, ‘‘I have got enough 
of money to meet the demands 
made on me this year, and at the 
end of this year, if I have no other 
demands made, I should have that sur- 
plus.” But we have to deal with the 
finances of the country as a whole, and 
I say that our expenditure is not as put 
in this balance-sheet as a smaller sum, 
but the larger sum to which I have 
called attention. Next year we have to 
deal with a considerable increase in our 
expenditure. I will tell the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer where I expect his 
increase will be. I have been led to 
believe that the second year of a 
Naval programme is much more expen- 
sive than the first, and the third 
year more expensive than the second. 
Assuming that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer carries out his programme 
without diminution, there must be an 
increase of several hundreds of thousands 
of pounds next year in order to carry 
out the programme of Naval expenditure 
to which the Committee is already com- 
mitted. Iam also told that there will 
be an increase in wages next year. 
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Some 5,000 men are to be added to the| regard to cost. But that was not the 
Navy, and a great part of their wages|end of the business. Early in 1885 Mr. 
will come upon next year’s Votes. Then, | Gladstone came to the House and asked 
with respect to the Army, the Chan-|for the celebrated Vote of Credit of 11 
cellor of the Exchequer will not deny| millions. Six millions and a half out of 
that £250,000 will have to be provided | that sum were wanted for special mili- 
next year when there will be the full| tary preparations in connection with the 
capitation grant. There is also the| Russian advance towards Afghanistan, 
necessary automatic increase of the|and four millions and a half were wanted 
Army and Navy. These facts ought to|for the Soudan. Although I believe that 
make the Committee pause before they | sum was not ultimately spent, and that 
sanction an extra expenditure next year | the amount was brought down to a frac- 
of something like £2,000,000 under the | tion over 10 millions, yet Mr. Childers 
Agricultural Land Rating Bill. The|in his Budget had to deal with a deficit 
new Education Vote must be increased | of 14 millions, with the result that the 
by several hundred thousand pounds | Sinking Fund had to be suspended and 
next year; and the existing Education| other expedients adopted in order to 
Vote involves annually an increase of! provide the money. The country ought 
several hundred thousand pounds. There-| to be told now what the Government 
fore, whether I am right or wrong with| are going to do. In a time of peace 
reference to last year, I say that the | enormous military preparations are going 
right hon. Gentleman can barely provide | on, and if the Committee think that 
for half the additional expenditure to| Egypt is going to pay for all that is done 
which he asks the Committee to assent, | they will be ver y greatly disappointed. 
and he has made no provision for the | Sooner or later England will have to 
automatic increase of the expenditure pay, for the policy that has been adopted 
of the Army, Navy, and Civil Service. | is hers, and the initiative has been hers. 
The Income Tax will have to be in-| Then what is the position in South 
creased in order to meet this expenditure. | Africa? Is no money going to be spent 
But this is not the whole story. There|there? Some hon. Members seem to * 
is to be expenditure in yet another think that the Chartered Company will 
direction this year. The Chancellor of defray everything, and I hope they may, 
the Exchequer has assumed that we are but my belief is that there will be some 
to be in a state of perfect peace, that considerable addition to our expenditure 
there is no trouble in any part of the in that part of the world. The figures I 
world, and nothing likely to cause us have given show that at the end of the 
trouble in Egypt or the Soudan, for year you will have to meet an expendi- 
example. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”| The Chan- ture of at least £104,000,000 when your 
cellor of the Exchequer must have a income is only £101,750,000, which is 
lively recollection of what took place 12|to be reduced by £300,000 under the 
years ago. In 1884 Mr. Childers | arrangements respecting the Land Tax 
brought in his Budget in April, and put | and the Estate Duty. The Government 
the Income Tax at 5d. In August we are proposing by Act of Parliament to 
had a Vote of Credit for the Soudan of make permanent additions to the ex- 
£300,000 and in November another for penditure of the country, and if their 
the Army of £1,000,000 and a third! proposals are carried the Chancellor of 
for the Navy of £324,000. What was the Exchequer, independently of any 
then the state of things? Parliament | sum which may have to be found for un- 
had to be called together in November, | expected contingencies, will have to face 
and the then Chancellor of the Ex-| this time next year an expenditure of 
chequer had to propose that the Income | something near £104,000,000. That is 
Tax should be increased to 64d. in order | /why I do notask the righthon. Gentleman 
to meet these exceptional charges. That | to make any reduction of the Income Tax. 
was what occurred when we last took | |In the present position of affairs we 
part in operations in the Soudan. The| | cannot afford to reduce taxation, nor can 
Committee must not forget the history| we afford to increase our expenditure. 
of the past. If history repeats itself in| | Hear, hear!”| There is one other 
regard to policy it will repeat itself in| matter to which I desire to refer— 
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namely, the financial gravity of the 
situation if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is paying off debt at 12, 13, or 
14 per cent. premium. The fact that 
Consols have risen to 114 is a very 
serious matter as far as the position of 
the National Debt is concerned. My 
opinion, which is shared by more compe- 
tent authorities, is that there has been 
an artificial rise in Consols as against 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. No Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has a right 
without the consent of Parliament and 
without its full knowledge to be redeem- 
ing the National Debt at such a 
premium as 12, 13, or 14 per cent. 
The national creditor is entitled to 
23 per cent. until 1903, when he 
becomes entitled toan annuity of £2 10s. 
which the Government will subsequently 
have a right to redeem with a hundred 
sovereigns. It would be an act of extra- 
vagance and folly for us to assist in any 
way in keeping up fictitious prices as 
against ourselves. I do not suggest any 
suspension of the National Debt, for I 
think that the resources of finance are 
not exhausted and that we can keep the 
sinking fund in a state of efficiency 
without continuing operations which 
encourage those who are, I believe, 
making clever speculations upon the 
financial position of the Government and 
selling us these stocks at high prices. 
*THE CHANCELLOR oF _ THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir Micnart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): I am very much 


which he 
the 


for the observations with 
commenced his speech and for 


remarks he made with regard to the) 


question he last alluded to. I can 
assure him that that question is 
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| disclosed in the 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman | 
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hon. Gentleman has made a very interest-. 
ing speech, mainly upon the subject of 
the Income Tax. I think I can remember 
the day when my right hon. Friend the 
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present First Lord of the Admiralty was 
‘able to reduce the Income Tax to 6d., 


and was criticised by the right hon. 
Gentleman on that account for having 
produced a _ rich man’s’ Budget. 
[Laughter.| I think I remember only 
the other night, when I ventured to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
great advance that had been made in 
the amount the Income Tax payers have 
to bear of the burdens of the country 
since the year 1875, as compared with 
the payers of indirect taxation, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Monmouthshire ejaculated, “ Yes, that 
is equalisation of taxation.” Iam very 
glad to hear from the Front Bench 
opposite a plea for the Income Tax 
payers. [“Hear, hear!”] I do not 
at all agree with the opinion which 
the right hon. Gentleman rather sug- 
gested to me as my own opinion that 8d. 
should be the normal figure for the 
Income Tax. [“Hear, hear!”] I 
agree rather with what has been said— 
that when we are able to reduce it in 
time of peace we should do so in order 
to secure a more powerful engine in the 


time of war. [“ Hear, hear!”] But 
the right hon. Gentleman himself 


admitted that, looking to the position 
of our Revenue and expenditure as 
present Budget, no 
reduction of the Income Tax was 
possible ; indeed, he went on to argue 
that the figures which I gave the other 
night to the Committee did not really 
represent accurately the financial situa- 
tion of the year, and that I was too 





receiving my anxious consideration. I 
am no more fond than is the right hon. 
Gentleman of purchasing Consols at 
113 or 114 by way of redemption of 
debt, and I have given instructions 
which, I think, certainly have not 
placed the Government lately as a com- 
petitor in the market for Consols. 
[Cheers.] What else I may be able to 
do is a matter on which I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 


optimistic in the view I took of the 
| expenditure as compared with the 
| Revenue. I do not at all admit the justice 
of the first part of the criticism of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He seemed to 
think that for some reason which he did 
not give, the supplementary Estimates, of 
last year were normal supplementary 
Estimates, and that, although our Naval 
Vote, for example, had increased to an 
amount of more than £21,000,000, we 





reserve my opinion. I feel the difficulty 
of the situation, and I wish to be 
allowed not to say anything further on 
the subject. [Hear, hear!”| The right 


Sir Henry Fowler. 


should have a supplementary Estimate of 
'£1,100,000 again next February, as we 
|had this year. I can assure the right 
jhon. Gentleman that there is no reason 
| 
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to anticipate this. He went on to say | hear 1”) !”] It is not at all probable 
that the Navy Estimates of this year|that any charge beyond a _ charge 
of more than £21,000,000 would lead to | for the movement of some additional 
higher Navy Estimates next year. I) ‘force from England to the Cape can 
believe that to be contrary to the fact. | come upon this country in respect 
I believe that, to the advantage of the of South Africa, for the cost of the 
country, my right hon. friend the First | troops sent to the territories of the 
Lord of the Admiralty has so arranged | Chartered Company is to be borne by 
his programme of shipbuilding, which, as | the Chartered Company. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
the right hon. Gentleman very well | But with regard to Egypt the right hon. 
knows, forms a very important part of | Gentleman spoke of enormous military 
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the Navy Estimates, that the sum borne | 
on the Estimates on that account for the | 
current year will be very considerably | 
larger than that required for next year. 
[‘“ Hear, hear !”| 
answer to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said with regard to the Navy) 
Estimates. JT admit that on one point, 
with regard to the Army Estimates, the | 
right hon. Gentleman was right. Last | 
year we took a supplementary Estimate | 
of nearly half-a-million for paying the 
Volunteer capitation grant up to date, | 


and that relieved the present year of | 
£250,000—a sum which next year will | 
But we expect to make a_ 


have to bear. 
far larger saving than that amount on the 
Navy Estimates. [*‘ Hear, hear! ”] Butthe 
right hon. Gentleman w ent on from these | 
minor criticisms to accuse me of not| 
having provided in my estimate of ex- | 
penditure for the year for similar expen- | 
ditureto that which was incurred between | 
the year 1884 and the year 1885 by the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone in the! 
Soudan. The right hon. Gentleman was | 
perfectly justified in saying that I have | 
a very lively recollection of that time, as | 
Ihave no doubt he has also. ([Cheers.]| 
But I can assure him that we do not 
intend to imitate a policy which led to an 
expenditure of £7,000,000 in the Soudan 
and, I think, £11,000,000 subsequently 
under a Vote of Credit, which, if reason- 


able skill had been exercised in our) 
diplomacy, never ought to have been. 
wanted at all, for matters connected with | 
the dispute with Russia with regard to| 


the Afghan frontier. [Cheers.] I have | 
not calculated upon the expenditure of | 
any great amount in the current year in 
military operations, as I believe they 
used to be called—{ cheers |—either in the 
Soudan or in South ‘Aton The right | 
hon. Gentleman himself dismissed the 
question of South Africa, for he felt that 
he could not make any reasonable charge | 
against me on that ground. [* Hear, | 
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That is, I think, an, 


preparations. I do not know of any 
enormous military preparations in this 
country. [Cheers.| Where does the 
‘right hon. Gentleman get his informa- 
tion from? He said there were enor- 
|mous military preparations going on. 

There is no such thing. The Egyptian 
| Government have undertaken this 
'expedition with their own forces and at 
their own cost, and there is no necessity 
for military preparations here and no 
obligation upon me to provide fur any 
large expenditure on that account. 
[“‘Hear, hear !”] It is probable that some 
charge may be imposed on us in connec- 
tion with the dispatch of special service 
officers or the movement of the British 
| troops now in Egypt, but I, at any rate, 
have no reason to anticipate that any of 
the terrible prognostications of the right 
hon. Gentleman will be fulfilled, and I can 
assure him I have gone into this ques- 
tion with a full and lively recollection 
|of the follies perpetrated in 1884 and 
1885. [Cheers.] I think I have now 
‘dealt with the arguments that have been 
put before the Committee by the right 
‘hon. Gentleman, and I do not wish to 
‘detain the Committee any further, but 
of course I should be prepared to answer 
‘any matter he may think I have omitted. 
‘‘ Hear, hear !” 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): With regard to the 
question which my right hon. Friend 
behind me has raised on the payment of 
the National debt, I should have been 
more satisfied if he had told us what his 
own plan was for paying off the 
National Debt if not by the purchase of 
| Consols. [Laughter.| No doubt it is a 
disadvantage to buy Consols at a high 
|price, but with the large stock of 
Consols which the Government already 
hold for Savings Bank and other pur- 
| poses, which were purchased at a low 
price, they of course had the benefit 
‘of the enhanced value. I know some 
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people who desire that other things 
should be bought besides Consols, but, 
first of all that does not diminish the 
National Debt, and as regards the 
Savings Bank, I should always oppose 
any security except Consols being held, 
because sometimes people raise an alarm 
as to what would happen if there was a 
large run on the Savings Bank and a 
desire on the part of the investors to 
take ‘out their investments. Everybody 
knows that in a time of panic the only 
really saleable security is Consols— 
[“« Hear, hear!”]—and therefore, if you 
invest in any other security, you place 
yourselves in a position of peril with 
reference to a very large sum of money 
atcall, amounting tonearly £150,000,000. 
Bankers are always casting it in the 
teeth of the Government that they hold 
no reserve against their deposits, 
and the least the Government can 
do is to hold their deposits in the 
highest class of security. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| That ought to be the rule in 
reference to this department. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] I believe with my right hon. 
Friend that the price of Consols is not 
normal. It arises from exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and I am perfectly satisfied 
with the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he will consider 
what should be done during such an ex- 
ceptional period. I hope that nothing 
that has been said or done will deter the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
any other Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from devoting a moderate sum of money 
annually to the discharge of the National | 
Debt, whatever may be the price of Con- 
sols. [ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the First Lord of | 
the Admiralty in the last Administra-| 
tion but one having reduced the Income 


Tax to 6d. Well, Sir, there are two | 


ways of reducing the tax. You may 
reduce the tax when you have got a 
surplus ; but if you make a surplus by 
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their real and natural expenditure this 
year by borrowing from thé surplus of 
last year. In the previous Budget, when 
I was Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
knew that there would be some difficulty 
in meeting expenditure, and, having got 
a reasonable surplus, we spent upon 
stores and materials £200,000 out of it. 
But, of course, that was anticipating the 
expenditure of the next year, because we 
were spending more in the expiring year 
that we might expend less in the coming 
year. That my right hon. Friend says is 
done to a considerable extent in the 
present Budget, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer admits that it has been 
done to the amount of £250,000 
in the Volunteer Votes. The right 


hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty has started a number of new 
ships, and I was extremely astonished 
when I was told that they were to cost 
less in the second and in the third years 
than in the first. [Cries of “No.”| 
Then we ought to have the matter ex- 
plained. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I remember 
that in 1894, when we began upon the 
building programme, I was told that I 
had only provided for the first year, but 
that in the second and third years the 
expenditure upon the ships would be 
much larger. I met that point by the 
answer that in the Death Duties I had 
introduced a new tax which in the next 





and third years would yield more money 
to meet any increased expenditure on the 
| Navy in those years. But where are the 
| present provisions to meet the increased 
expenditure in future years? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has made none. [“ Hear, 
| hear!”| He has given the whole of his 
money away to the hon. Gentlemen who 
= behind him. [Cheers and es 
| The point is this. The expenditure 0 
this year is really more than it appears 





cutting ‘off £2,000,000 from the perma-|to be, so far as the right hon Gentle- 
nent fund for the reduction of the|man has borrowed out of the surplus of 
National Debt, that, in my judgment, | last year—admittedly to the amount of 
is not the proper method of reducing the | a quarter of a million. We shall hear 
Income Tax. I now come to the objec- | from the right hon. Gentleman the 
tions of my right hon. Friend the Mem-| Chancellor of the Exchequer why his 
ber for Wolverhampton, who said that! shipbuilding programme is to cost less 
the apparent expenditure of this year is in each succeeding year. It is an extra- 
not the true expenditure. That is to! ordinary proposition to me and very 
say, that the Government have supple-|much in contradiction to all that we 
mented and anticipated what was to be| have been told before. However, at 
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present I am assured that, notwith- 
standing the immense addition to the 
shipbuilding programme the expenditure 
will be less in the year 1897-98 than it 
will be in the year 1896-7. There is no 
denying the truth of the old Scotch 
saying that “ bachelors’ bairns are all 
good children because they are not born.” 
“Hear, hear!” and laughter.| I am 
afraid that the Budget of 1897-98 will 
not show so large a surplus as that of 
1896-97 upon which we can draw for 
our naval expenditure. ‘The first point 
is that the expenditure of 1896-97 is less 
than it appears to be by the amount 
which has been borrowed from the ‘sur- 
plus of 1895-96. The second point is 
that in the provisions made this year the 
expenditure of 1897-98 must be very 
much larger than that of 1896-97. 
That cannot be denied. ([* Hear, 
hear!”| We have been told that as 
regards the agricultural rates the ex- 
penditure next year will be a million 
more than in this year. Where is 
the money for that additional expen- 
diture to come from? We have 
been told that with reference to educa- 
tion the expenditure will be very little 
more this year, but that next year 
it will be some £500,000 or £600,000 
more. Thus we have a million and a 
half additional expenditure in 1897-98 
for which no provision has been made. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is_ giving 
away his money, and yet by the legis- 
lation of this year the Government 
are to incur an additional expenditure 
in the year 1897-98, for which no pro- 
vision whatever has been made. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] But besides that we have the 
automatic growth of expenditure, which 
I know to my cost amounts to some 
£300,000 or £400,000 a year oneducation 
alone. Unless the Government succeed 
in lowering the standard, and so effect a 
decrease of expenditure, there is certain 
to be an automatic growth of expendi- 
ture under that head which will bring 
the increased expenditure of 1897-98 
to at least two millions. The right hon. 


Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer tells us that we are to expect that 
no Imperial money is to be spent in South 
Africa. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He assures us 
that weshall haveno Imperial expenditure 
in South Africa because the Chartered 
Company are to pay the whole of the 
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For my part I confess I do not 
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costs. 
like the security. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
have very grave doubts about the finan- 
cial position of the Chartered Company 
in regard to the matter. After what 
has happened in Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, where is the Chartered 
Company to get its income from? All 
the capital of those persons who are 
shut up in Buluwayo which has been 
invested in the land will have gone. 
[Cries of “No.”] How much do you 
suppose of that capital will remain 
after the land has been harried by the 
Matabele? Why, nothing at all. 
(Hear, hear,” and cries of “Oh!”] 
Therefore, the assurance the right 
hon. Gentleman gives us that the 
Chartered Company will be able to pay 
the costs of what has happened in their 
territory does not appear to me to 
amount to a_ satisfactory security. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] However, I do take a 
considerable comfort from the assurance 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that, as far as 
he is concerned, there is to be no Imperial 
expenditure in South Africa. That isa 
declaration which I hope will be adhered 
to. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is a man who does not say things 
without the determination to adhere to 
them, and we may therefore take his 
statement as a declaration on the part of 
the Government through the mouth of 
the right hon. Gentleman that no 
Imperial money is to be spent upon the 
present state of things in South Africa. 
I am not speaking of Metabeleland only, 
but of the Transvaal also. [ Hear, 
hear !”] Beyond the small expenditure 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
alluded, we hear with satisfaction the 
assurance that there is to be no Imperial 
expenditure in South Africa arising out 
of the present condition of things in that 
part of the world. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
accept, also, with satisfaction the right 
hon. Gentleman’s announcement that 
there is to be nothing but a trifling ex- 
penditure of Imperial money in Egypt or 
on the Nile. [“ Hear, hear!”] That, 
again, is a declaration which we may note 
with satisfaction. [“Hear, hear!”] I 
hope that it will go forth to what I may 
call the Jingo Press of this country that 
at last we have got a declaration of 
policy on the part of the Government 
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which is a tangible one, and which we programme to complete. If in this year 
can lay hold of. [‘ Hear, hear!”] All | they had started to build new vessels 
that we have heard before in relation to| they at the same time relieved 1896-97 
this question has been slippery enough. |and still more 1897-98 from the ship- 
[Cheers and cries of “Oh!”] I£ the| building programme of Lord Spencer— 
word “slippery ” is considered offensive, | from the expense of the construction of 
I will withdraw it, and will substitute! seven battleships that he laid down, 
the word “vague” for it. [‘‘ Hear,| including the ships now in hand. This 
!” and laughter.| Up to this time we | year the expenditure for naval construc- 
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hear ! 
have heard nothing that we could lay | tion was heavy, but next year it would 
hold of as to what are the intentions of| be considerably reduced. The _pro- 
the Government, but now at all events) gramme of construction which the Gov- 
we have it that the conquest of the! ernment had initiated contained not only 
Soudan is to be done for half a million| battleships, but a large number of 
of Egyptian money. 'torpedo-boats and third-class cruisers. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-!| The torpedo-boats were almost entirely 
CHEQUER : I did not say anything) paid for in the present year, leaving only 
about the conquest of the Soudan.|a small margin for the years to follow, 
[ Cheers. | and the Government also hoped to pay a 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, then, 
that is still more satisfactory. [‘ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| At all events, 
what I will call the “ advance limited by 
resistance” will cost not more than 
£500,000, and that is to’ be Egyptian 
money alone. [(heers.] That is a satis- 
factory declaration. I hope that the 
delusion of those who talk of the re- 
conquest of the Soudan and of our 
having fleets and battalions on the Nile 
will be dispelled by the satisfactory state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| At all events, Iam very happy 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman a 
disclaimer of any notion that the Gov- 
ernment intend to carry out the rash and | 
foolish, and, I will add, wicked policy 
with which people had credited—or 
rather discredited —the Government. 





large portion of the cost of the third- 
class cruisers—which were not expensive 
ships—in the present year. The matter 
had been carefully considered by the 
Government. They had put together 
Lord Spencer’s programme and _ their 
own programme to see how the expendi- 
ture would be spread over future years, 
and they had come to the conclusion 
that this year would be the heaviest 
year of the two united programmes. 

Sirk CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, the Debate was 
one of the most important of the Session, 
because it had brought out clear and 
emphatic declarations of policy by the 
Government in regard to three questions 
of the highest moment. The Leader of 
the Opposition had expressed the satis- 
faction they all felt on that side of the 
House in regard to the declarations of 





(Hear, hear!”] Ido think, from that! the Government with respect to South 
point of view, that we have obtained a| Africa and the Soudan. But there was 
declaration from Her Majesty’s Govern-|a third question in regard to which he 
ment which will give great satisfaction | could not join in the satisfaction that 
throughout the country. [Cheers.] had been expressed. The Chancellor of 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI-| the Exchequer, speaking the other night, 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. | mentioned the strong hope he entertained 
George’s, Hanover Square) said, that he! that the demands of the Navy next year 
thought he might at once clear up the| might be less than they had been in the 
point with regard to the Navy, as some! present year, and, in view of the state- 
confusion had arisen with regard to it. | ment the Committee had just heard, it 
There were two reasons why the result} was clear that the Chancellor of the 
foreshadowed by his right hon. Friend | Exchequer had spoken after consultation 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would! with the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
happen with regard to future years. | He therefore desired to utter a word of 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had | protest against it being supposed that 
spoken as if the Government had sud-!| the present year’s programme of ship- 
denly started a new shipbuilding pro-| building, men, and wages could be 
gramme without having an earlier | regarded as sufficient for next year, or 
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that by merely going on completing the 
work of naval construction begun in 
previous years we should be able to keep 
our place in the world. We could not 
now, as in the old days, make up for 
deficiencies in time of peace by lavish 
expenditure in time of war. With the 
Navy with which we began the next 
war we would have to fight that war, 
for we should not be able to make up 
afterwards any deficiencies which then 
existed. He thought the country was 
not in a position to look forward to a 
diminution in naval expenditure, and he 
was therefore sorry that at a time when 
the country was prosperous—as was 
shown by the Budget statement — the 
Government should contemplate a de- 
crease instead of an increase of expendi- 
ture for the defence of the Empire. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he did not dispute the 
necessity for preparing for war in time 
of peace, but nevertheless he thought the 
Committee should thank the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton for the declaration that while 
an increase in the Income Tax in time of 
war was justifiable, it should be severely 
criticised in time of peace. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his Budget 
speech, uttered some words of warning 
which well deserved consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that if our 
expenditure went on increasing at the 
rate it had increased during the last 20 
years, and if the revenue showed no 
greater elasticity, the great danger would 
arise that a future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would find a difficulty in 
meeting the requirements of the Empire. 
The right hon. Gentleman hinted that 
some other impost, to which the element 
of elasticity would be more applicable 
should be introduced into our financial 
system ; but he concluded his very able 
speech without enlightening the country 
as to the source from which relief would 
come. The right hon. Gentleman went 
on to say that under the present system 
the indirect taxpayer was very mod- 
erately burdened if he neither drank or 
smoked. He shared in that benefit in 
regard to the latter practice. [Zaughter. | 
He presumed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ¢meant, in regard to the 
former practice, those who did not drink 
anything but water, because tea, cocoa, 
and such drinks, were still largely taxed. 
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The right hon. Gentleman then asked a 
question which deserved the most careful 
attention of Parliamentand of thecountry 
—whether, if the demands on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer went on in- 
creasing, our present] financial policy 
could be maintained? They were told 
that the Income Tax could be indefinitely 
raised in time of war, but he doubted 
that an indefinite addition to the Income 
Tax was a thing to be contemplated 
without grave alarm. Each penny of 
the Income Tax _ produced about 
£2,000,000, and he thought he was 
justified in asking the Committee 
whether it was fair to rely solely upon 
this plan of raising revenue under all 
conditions and in all circumstances. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
ferred to the distinction between the 
consuming classes and the propertied 
classes in regard to their contribution to 
the revenue of the State. His right 
hon. Friend had made use of the expres- 
sions the propertied classes and the 
consuming classes. He should like to 
know what was meant by those terms, 
and whether the consuming classes 
meant the non-payers of Income Tax. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I suppose we all belong 
to the consuming classes.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Some are foolish enough to 
consume tobacco, and others are wiser. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, that 
when the right hon. Gentleman told 
them that 48 per cent. of the revenues 
of the State was contributed by the 
propertied classes, and 52 per cent. by 
what he called the consuming classes, he 
was making the former do duty as a 
stage army, for the propertied classes in 
their capacity as consumers contributed 
a very large proportion of the 52 per 
cent. which was allocated to the non- 
Income Tax paying class. The non- 
Income Tax paying class did not contri- 
bute anything like half the revenue. 
Most of the critics of the Budget were 
crying for more money, but he, on the 
contrary, would make an offer to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of millions 
if he was only willing to accept them. 
The House of Commons was distinctly 
invited by the right hon. Gentleman to 
reconsider our entire financial system, 
and he must obviously have had it in 
his mind that at some future time they 
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must have recourse to some other source! Board for the relief of the agricultural 


of revenue. That source, he unhesi- 
tatingly maintained, must be indirect 
taxation. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The sum 
of two million pounds, which a penny in 
the pound on the Income Tax produced, 
might be obtained by the restoration of 
the small ls. registration fee upon corn 
of all kinds, which had been most 
foolishly abandoned by a previous Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He was aware 
that in times past any suggestion that a 
recourse should be had to indirect taxa- 
tion had always been scouted as a reac- 
tionary and impossible proposal. But 
at a time in the future when more money 
might be wanted, did they intend to 
draw on the Income Tax, or to have 
recourse to the wise principle of indirect 
taxation which had been so wantonly 
abandoned? He had not hesitated to 
suggest corn, because when the sugges- 
tion of indirect taxation was made it 
was said by some that if this was 
adopted it might lead to an imposition of 
a tax on corn. He therefore put corn 
first, corn of all kinds—barley, wheat, 
oats, etc. That was a source to which 
they ought to look for an augmentation 
of the revenue. In taxing barley they 
would not be taxing what they were 
sold in clap-trap phraseology was the 
food of the people. Ground flour ought 
in the interests of the community to be 
subjected to an impost duty on entering 
this country, for the importation of 
ground flour had added considerably to 
the want of employment in the country. 
[Cries of *‘ No, no!’’] He ventured to 
say that the introduction into this coun- 
try of millions of hundredweights of 
ground flour had obviously displaced a 
vast amount of labour which had been 
engaged in the milling industry. It 
might be a matter of opinion whether 
there had been compensating advantages, 
but the diminution of employment could 
not be gainsaid. There was another 


source ready for the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer any time he wanted eight or 
nine millions. He would point out that 
87 millions’ worth of foreign manufac- 
tured goods was brought into this 
country, which, if subjected to the 
moderate average impost of only 10 per 
cent. would produce eight or nine 
millions sterling per annum. The pro- 
posals of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
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| interest to the extent of 14 million were 
proposals to ask the non-agricultural 
'taxpayer to contribute something to- 
wards an industry in the prosperity of 
| which he had so great an interest. He 
would point out that by the imposition 
of a reasonable duty upon food stuffs the 
relief of agriculture would be immediate, 
and the whole community would share 
in the advantages which would thereby 
be secured. If they were told that the 
people of this country would never stand 
a tax on the articles necessary for their 
daily consumption, he would reply that 
at the present moment in this Budget it 
was proposed to levy between four and 
five millions of taxation in the shape of 
Tea Duty, and duties on coffee, chicory, 
preserved fruits, and so forth. He 
cordially agreed with what was said as 
to the necessity of obtaining from all 
classes of the communtiy a fair propor- 
tion of the taxes required. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had pointed out 
that it was a dangerous policy to rely 
upon taxation to which the majority of 
the people did not contribute. It was 
for that reason he had not associated 
with the demand for the abolition of the 
tea duties. The bulk of our revenue 
ought to be derived from all classes of 
the community, so that all might be 
equally interested in sound Government. 
As matters now stood, we derived too 


much of our indirect revenue in a 
manner which too little affected the 
daily consumption of the people. He 


would transfer some duties to imported 
articles such as were produced in this 
country. He would not take any more 
money out of the pockets of consumers, 
but he would seek to benefit producers. 
The idea that the taxation of corn 
involved pressure upon the people would 
not bear argument. When cross-road 
orators spoke of starvation prices in the 
earlier years of the century, they forgot 
to say that those high prices were due to 
the difficulty of obtaining supplies in 
war time. That state of things might 
exist again, if we became dependent 
upon contraband cargoes for our main 
food supplies. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wished to devise a fresh 
financial policy, let him consult the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies rather 
than any other colleague, for he had just 
delivered an admirable speech indicating 
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the direction of a new policy in pre- 
ferential arrangements with our colonies. 
The idea of Free Trade within the 
Empire was impracticable, seeing that so 
many colonial governments depended 
upon indirect taxes, and we must con- 
template their difficulties as well as our 
own. On that account he looked for- 
ward to a natural revision of our 
one-sided and untenable fiscal system. 
Sirk JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) said, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had warned us that our 
expenditure was in many particulars 
automatic in its growth. There were 
two fields in which this automatic growth 
could be stopped if the policy of Her 
Majesty's Government were to 
adopted. There had been a continually 
growing loss on the Post Office Savings 
Banks. The interest we were able to 
obtain for money was continually dimin- 
ishing, while the deposits were in- 
creasing. If we determined that this 
loss should be reduced by diminishing 
the interest allowed, we might have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we had a 
little more money to give to other classes 
of the community than the depositors. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
doubted whether they belonged to 
the working-classes, because he found 
deposits of £50 and £100 a year ; 
but the experience offered by a savings 
bank for the men employed by his 
own firm showed that such deposits 
were not uncommon with the best of 
working-men in the North of England. 
It might be right to reduce the interest 
allowed to Post Office Savings Bank 
depositors, but to do so would run the 
risk of discouraging thrift just where the 
encouragement was valuable. Then it 
was said we might limit the amount to 
be spent on education out of Imperial 
funds as well as out of local funds ; but 
this was certainly not one of the ways in 
which this country ought to secure 
money. A Report from our Consul at 
Wurtemburg stated that one per cent. 
of the population passed through a 
course of agricultural instruction. If 
that proportion obtained in Cheshire, 
the number of pupils receiving such 
instruction would be 7,500, whereas the 
actual number was 230. They were 
giving over two millions, but he was 
convinced that if they persevered in their 
efforts to educate their people until they 
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came up to the level of the German 
people they would be doing more for 
true economy. 

*Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham) said, he happened to represent a 
part of one county and to live in another 
county, and he could inform the hon. 
Member that the giving of the two 
millions had been hailed with the 
greatest delight. They had, perhaps, an 
exaggerated idea of what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did for them—{ ‘‘ hear, 
hear !’’ |—but they had that feeling of 
encouragement which, he thought, would 
do more for them than anything that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could give 
them. They had had a very interesting 


be|speech from the Member for Thanet, 


with the old-fashioned ring, and which 
appealed to his own heart. [ Laughter. | 
It was curious that after exactly 50 
years after the repeal of the Corn Duties 
they should be considering the fiscal 
policy of the country, whether it had 
been a failure or a success. They found 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
his most eloquent speech, confronted by 
his right hon. Friend asking whether our 
present system of [financial policy could 
be maintained. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had had a fat year. He 
wondered whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had ever considered where 
he would have been if he had not had a 
fat year. If, in the next two or three 
years—and he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would continue to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—he found the expen- 
diture increased and the income not so, 
where was he to go to for increased tax- 
ation, and how was he to get it? He 
had given them an interesting summary 
showing that the increase in the popula- 
tion in 10 years was 20 per cent., and 
the increase in the expenditure 80 per 
cent. That had been entirely borne by 
the Income Tax and ‘the Stamp Duties. 
Those were facts plain to all, and he 
thought it would be an advantage to 
broaden the basis of taxation. That, in 
his opinion, was one of the questions 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have to meet, and which he hoped 
he would consider in the next Budget. 
He thought in a time like this, when 
they had not been for many years so 
near war, and certainly when there were 
rumours of war, it was a wonderful 
spectacle, showing the soundness of the 
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national character and trade that the 
millions had come rolling into the 
pockets of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer without any diminution. He 
thought that must be very satisfactory. 
He wished next to refer to the food 
supply in connection with the national 
defence. He did not agree with Lord 
Wolseley on this point. If other coun- 
tries were not willing to send their corn, 
it did not matter how large their Army 
or Navy might be. They could not 
compel them to send it. 

THe CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
hon. Member could only refer to the food 
supply from a financial point. 

*Mr. DISRAELT said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer referred to the increase 
in the volume of trade, but what they 
should like to know was whether their 
trade was increasing in proportion to 
that of other foreign European countries. 
The increase there was much larger than 
here, and this he attributed to the 
system of bounties, which were under- 
mining some of the flourishing industries 
here. As to the relief given to the 
agricultural population, he believed the 
benefit would be felt throughout the 
country and filter through the small 
villages. Other trades might have them 
but the land never would, and it was 
the duty of the Government to tend and 
foster it as much as possible. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) always 
had a panacea for every evil, namely, 
protective duty upon the food supply to 
the people ; but for himself he did not 
believe in raising the price of the 
necessaries of life. He held that part 
of the surplus ought to be devoted to 
removing the duties from articles such 
as tea. He should like, in his humble 
way, to congratulate the Government on 
having produced, at all events, a simple 
Budget which they could understand. 
When the last Tory Government was in 
power they had Budgets introduced 
which were complicated by Barrack and 
Naval Defence Acts, mortgaging Suez 
Canal shares, by charging annuities on 
the Consolidated Fund, and by Imperial 
subventions—all making it difficult to 
comprehend what was proposed. Even 
expert financiers were unable to explain 
to a popular audience what was the actual 
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expenditure and revenue of the Govern- 
ment of the day. It seemed to him that 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not justified in handing over a surplus 
of nearly six millions—supplementary 
estimates of nearly £2,000,000 and the 
surplus £4,210,000—in the way he had 
done. It appeared to him that the 
money had been stolen from the liquida- 
tion of the National Debt. It was an 
old constitutional tradition that themoney 
should be devoted to the liquidation of 
the Debt, and nothing could justify, in 
his view, the departure from that rule. 
This was a dangerous precedent to set. 
Instead of devoting it to the liquidation 
of the National Debt in times of peace, 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
might subsequently possess a surplus 
would be tempted to hand it over for 
the relief of taxation, or any other 
purpose he might think fit. The appro- 
priation of the money had been justified on 
the ground that the necessities of the 
Navy required it. He believed that 
the policy produced a constantly in- 
creasing Army and Navy expenditure, 
and would not be necessary if they took 
proper steps to promote an international 
arrangement for the gradual reduction 
of expenditure of this character. He 
should like to criticise the Budget from 
another point of view. <A large propor- 
tion of the Probate Duty, a few years 
ago, was devoted to the relief of local 
taxation Since then a large portion 
of the Estate Duty was devoted to that 
same object. He held that both these 
ways of raising money were matters con- 
nected with Imperial Revenue, and, 
though paid to local taxation accounts, 
they were nothing less than Imperial ex- 
penditure. For the year ending 1895-6, 
the expenditure, as communicated by a 
Parliamentary Paper recently presented 
to the House showed an expenditure of 
something like £97,764,000. To that 
ought to have been added £6,634,000, 
making the expenditure for the past 
year £105,000,000. For the coming 
year, 1896-7, the estimated expendi- 
ture was £100,480,000, and the amount 
to be handed over to local taxation was 
£7,310,000. Therefore, the expendi- 
ture of the country was going to be 
£108,000,000 during the current year, 
and the people of the country ought not 
to be blinded by a figure of £100, 000, 000 
on the Balance Sheet presented to the 
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House of Commons. The anticipated 
balance was, he understood, to be de- 
voted partly to education purposes. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
£433,000 would be devoted to educa- 
tional purposes and other contingencies. 
He himself approved of a certain amount 
of that expenditure going towards the 
purposes of education. For instance, he 
thoroughly agreed in the necessity for 
abolishing the 17s. 6d. limit, especially 
in the poorer schools of the country, 
such as the Roman Catholic Schools, 
where grievous hardship had been felt, 
and the people connected with the schools 
were poor. He believed that ignorance 
was more expensive than knowledge, 
and he did not take any exception to 
the expenditure of money for education, 
provided it went to promote progress, 
and not retard it. But it seemed to him 
that the greater portion of the £433,000 
proposed to be spent by the Bill was for 
the preferential treatment of a certain 
class, and would not promote education, 
but rather retard it. With regard to 
the Land Tax, he admitted that real pro- 
perty seemed, under our present system 
to pay rather more than personal pro- 
perty. If the revision of the Land Tax 
would redress that small grievance he 
would accept it. With regard to the 
relief of local rates, he took the greatest 
exception to the method adopted by 
the Government. It seemed to him 
to be nothing else than a barefaced 
contribution to a class. The principle 
of Imperial subventions was bad. The 
ratepayers gained at the expense of 
the taxpayer. Imperial revenue was 
derived from commodities consumed by 
us all ; therefore, we all contributed to 
what would be handed over to the rate- 
payers for the benefit of that class. The 
taxes, on the whole, were paid by the 
poorer portion of the community, the 
rates by the richer. Dr. Hunter, the 
cause of whose absence now from the 
House must be a matter of regret, proved 
in an article in the Contemporary Review 
a few months ago, that Imperial sub- 
ventions meant that every occupier below 
an average rental of £48 was a loser, 
and above that sum a gainer, and the 
poorer a man was, so much the more did 
he lose by these contributions from 
Imperial funds, and out of the then 
£6,000,000 paid to local authorities by 
the Treasury, the poorer classes lost 
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£5,000,000, the lower middle £1,000,000, 
by these contributions to the richer 
portions of the community. It was 
nothing but robbery for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to hand over money 
collected for Imperial purposes to the 
relief of merely one class. He objected 
to the system of constantly increased 
Imperial subventions. They promoted 
extravagance. In his own county he 
had seen the greatest difficulty in the 
expenditure of the money. They had, 
for instance, upwards of £16,000 to 
spend in the county on technical educa- 
tion, and it was very difficult for the 
Technical Education Committee to see 
that they got a proper return for that 
money when they spent it. In every parish 
were people who thought they ought to 
have a share of the money, whether they 
were going to take advantage of the 
educational advantages put before them 
or not. The bestowal of money of the 
kind tended to increase the demands 
made on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by different sections of the community 
year by year, and it was most difficult 
for the Government to resist the appeals 
made. But the Government were asked 
at the last General Election to relieve the 
depression of agriculture. The price of 
wheat to-day was about 25s. a quarter ; 
whereas a year ago it was about 20s. In 
his own district agriculture was more 
prosperous than almost any other in- 
dustry. No farms were left unculti- 
vated. If anything rents had been in- 
creasing, and he did not think that, on 
the whole, the farmer had much to com- 
plain of. Certainly, rents were well 
paid. But in the iron trade and in the 
colliery districts wages had gone down, 
there had been no profits for two or three 
years, and if any industries should re 
ceive relief, it was these rather than the 
farmers, who followed a profitable in 
dustry. Farmers would get the benefit 
temporarily, but they could not perma- 
nently if they held their farms on a 
yearly lease, for the landlord, either 
by increasing his rents or refusing 
abatements or improvements in times 
of depression, would take advantage 
of this Imperial contribution. The 
President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture had expressed sympathy with the 
agricultural labourer who was the worst 
paid individual in this country. But 
he himself did not see how this Imperial 
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subvention of £975,000 would help the 
labourer. But who contributed that ? 
It was, to a large extent, contributed by 
the labouring classes of this country. 
There were 7,000,000 wage-earners, and 
these men who drank the beer and smoked 
the tobacco were largely those who con- 
tributed to the revenue of the State. He 
did not think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would deny that. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I do. This grant will 
come out of the Death Duty on personal 
property. 

*Mr. PEASE submitted that it came 
out of the surplus the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have in anticipation 
of the revenue of the coming year. He 
said there was a balance of £1,710,000 
to deal with. Out of that £443,000 
would go towards education ; £200,000 
was to go to the relief of the Land Tax ; 
£100,000 for another purpose connected 
with the Estate Duty, and there would 
be £975,000 left. That sum was simply 
the balance out of the total revenue of 
the country, a large proportion of which 
came from the working classes of the 
country, who contributed directly or 
indirectly to the revenue. Assuming, 
however, the agricultural labourer would 
derive benefit from the proposal, it ap- 
peared to him that it was proposed to tax 
7,000,000 of labourers for the benefit of 
1,000,000. Hedid not believe the agri- 
cultural labourer would get a penny of 
this money. The greater part of it 
would go into the pockets of the farmers 
temporarily, but permanently into the 
pockets of the landlords. For these 
reasons he objected to the proposals of 
the Government. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
L*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said, he was alarmed to hear the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer threaten to in- 
crease the Navy Estimates next year, 
and he was further concerned when the 
First Lord of the Admiralty made him- 
self an accessory after the fact to the de- 
claration. He thought this would have 
to be reconsidered. His belief was that, 
although the expenditure next year on 
the Navy might not be required in the 
same direction, there would be little if 
any possibility of diminution. His only 
consolation with regard to the matter 
was that it would have to be reconsidered 
next year, and he strongly suspected 
that the right hon. Gentleman himself 
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would find that he could not alter the 
Naval Estimates. He was. pleased to 
hear the declaration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with regard to 
Akasoheh, Dongola, and Khartoum. 
He said the Egyptian Government was 
making the expedition with their own 
troops and at their own cost. He, who 
looked with distrust on the expedition, 
who believed that it would lead us further 
than anybody had any idea of at present, 
was delighted to hear that declaration. 
They were told originally by the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs that this 
was not an Egyptian, but a British ex- 
pedition, which would go to Akasheh, 
then if the heat was too great, would 
stay there, but if not, would go on to 
Dongola, and he said, in reply tc some 
queries addressed to him by the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean that 
he did not wish to publish the plan of 
campaign beforehand. The right hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, prepared them for 
a large expedition to Akasheh, probably 
to Dongola, and possibly to Khartoum. 
Again the Colonial Secretary said, “ We 
are doing this in order to show our sym- 
pathy with the Italians r 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is now discussing the whole question 
of the expedition up the Nile. So far 
as it has any financia] bearing upon the 
Budget, it would be in order, but the 
general policy clearly would not be in 
order. 

*Mr. BOWLES bowed to the Chair- 
man’s ruling, and observed that he had 
made the contrast he wished to make 
with regard to the financial aspect. 
Since the final and improved policy now 
announced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was to be adopted, of course they 
might make themselves easy with regard 
to the financial results of the expedition. 
Had the old policy, as announced by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
the Secretary for the Colonies, been per- 
sisted in of making it a British expe- 
dition, then he thought the effects would 
have been most serious on the finances 
of this year, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would undoubtedly have had 
to reconsider his Budget. He was glad 
to know there was no possibility of that, 
and consequently that they should not 
be called together in November for a 
Vote on Account for a further advance 
in the direction of Khartoum. There was 
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only one other subject to which he wished 
to allude. He thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had been a little unfair 
with regard to the Death Duties —in fact, 
he did not truly appreciate all he got. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the in- 


crease was £1,460,000, but he left out 
of his calculation the increase that had 


arisen in that part of these duties 
which was to be devoted to local 
taxation. There had been an increase 


there of £50,000, so that instead of 
the increase being £1,460,000, it was 
really £1,510,000. He must say he 
considered it was unfair that this 
part of the Death Duties due to local 
taxation should be left out as if it did 
not exist. It did exist, it had to be 
levied, and it was an important part of 
the tax. Inasmuch as the Death Duties 
had produced £1,500,000 more than was 
expected, the Death Duties bad really 
the first claim for consideration in the 
Budget. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, only allocated the small sum of 
£200,000 to redress the injustices with 
which the Act bristled, and he hoped 
when the Bill was laid before the 
House some consideration would be given 
to some extremely modest suggestions 
he should be prepared to make in favour 
of alterations which would improve the 
working of the Act. He only desired 
to add that he had listened with the 
greatest satisfaction and relief to the 
declaration of policy with regard to the 
Soudan which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made that evening. 


On the return of the CHAIRMAN after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. FREDERICK CAWLEY (Lan- 
cashire, Prestwich) said he rose to pro- 
test against any portion of the present 
surplus going to one particular industry. 
He absolutely denied there was that 
amount of depression of the agricultural 
interest that some hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite endeavoured to make out. He 
could name many industries in which 
no profit had been derived for years 
past, and, therefore, he contended that 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
money at his disposal he ought not to 
hand it over to one industry only. It 
had been said that all this money would 
go into the pockets of the tenants. That 
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he thought would not be the case. At 
the present time many landlords were 
negotiating with tenants in respect to 
reductions of rent. Would they not 
when negotiating take the proposed sub- 
vention or allowance in the rates into 
consideration ; landlords were not 
different to other men, but they would 
be more than human if in making fresh 
agreements they did not tell their 
tenants that they would now have some 
relief from local rating. It was alleged, 
too, that the labourer would be benefited 
under the Rating Bill. The agricultural 
labourer was distinctly better off than 
he had ever been. The fall in prices 
both of food and clothing had been of 
the greatest advantage to the agricultural 
labourer, as well as to every other 
labourer in the country. Some hon. 
Members opposite spoke as though there 
was a deficiency instead of a surplus. 
They spoke in doleful terms of all other 
interests as well as agricultural. As a 
matter of fact, the Budget clearly proved 
that the working classes of the country 
were never so well off. He would like 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to tell 
them where this subvention policy was 
to stop. Was the right hon. Gentleman 
going to give relief to every industry 
affected by foreign competition, because, 
if so, one industry after another would 
come to him and claim relief. He had 
some connection with works in Lanca- 
shire employing 2,000 hands. Those 
works had to be stopped owing entirely 
to foreign competition, the Belgian 
people were able to produce the article 
cheaper than the Lancashire people could. 
Was the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prepared to see 2,000 people thrown out 
of work on account of foreign competi- 
tion and not give them relief, while he 
gave relief to the agricultural labourer, 
tenant, and landlord? If the policy of 
protection advocated by the right hon. 
Member for Thanet and by other hon. 
Members opposite were to extend, he 
could foresee the time when there would 
be a very large socialistic element in the 
House, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would say to the landlord class— 
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“When you had the predominating influence 
in the House, you gave relief to landlords, you 
gave funds belonging to the country, to the 
landed interest, now we, in other interests, are 
willing to abide by your precedent.” 
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Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, that before he 
came to the special point which he wished 
to bring before the Committee he desired 
to associate himself entirely with the 
hon. Gentlemen who had thanked the 
Government for the substantial relief 
they proposed to give to agriculture. So 
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far from regarding the relief proposed as | 


a gift to one class, he held it to be a 
matter of national importance that some- 
thing should be done for agriculture at 


the present time, because he could con- | 
ceive nothing more calculated to injure | 


the country than that that great interest 
should be destroyed, as it was being 
rapidly destroyed, and that the agricul- 
tural population should be massed in the 
towns and urban districts. He, how- 


ever, rose specially to ask that something | 


should be done for another class who had 
expected to receive some crumb of com- 
fort from the present Budget —he meant 
the clergy. Heand other hon. Members 
had received letters from the clergy, and 
especially from those who held small 
benefices, complaining of the extremely 
heavy incidence of rates and taxes. The 
clergyman paid rates not on his net 
annual value but his gross annual value, 
and therefore he thought a strong case 
could be made out for asking that some 
relief should be given in the Rating Bill 
to the clergy. However, he recognised 
to the full that that was not pos- 
sible at the present time, and he did not 
want to press the point, but he did ask 
the Government whether they could not 
give some relief to the clergy in a different 
direction. He admitted vhat the clergy 
would benefit by the reduction of the 
Land Tax, but he wished to see some- 
thing more done, particularly for those 
clergy who were possessors of very small 
benefices. By a series of Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed between 1807 and 1816 
those who held benefices of less than 
£150 a year were exempted from Land 
Tax. That was done by a Commission 
appointed under several Acts of Parlia- 
ment. In consequence of the decline of 
value since that period, a large number 
of livings had dropped below the £150 
a year limit ; but, owing to the fact that 
the operations of the Commission came 
to an end in 1820, the exemption, which 
was clearly intended to apply not only 
to livings which at that time were under 
that value, but to those which should 
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subsequently fall below £150 a year, did 
not apply to the latter class of 
livings, and they still paid Land Tax. 
He was at present not in possession of 
any exact statistics, though he was try- 
ing to obtain them. But he thought 
that the principle which had been 
observed in the early part of the century 
might be extended to the present time, 
and those benefices totally exempted 
from the Land Tax where the annual 
value would be exempt from Income 
Tax if the holders had no other incomes. 
He should put down a new clause deal- 
ing with this point, and he hoped it 
would receive the favourable considera- 
tion of the Government. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said he 
was surprised to hear the First Lord say 
that the Naval Vote would be less next 
year than this. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER : The Shipbuilding Vote. 

Mr. W. ALLAN said that that was 
practically the Naval Vote, because the 
Navy was not a Navy without ships. 
The right hon. Gentleman had forgotten 
that nations were very jealous of each 
other’s success. The commercial success 
of Great Britain had undoubtedly created 
a feeling of jealousy among other nations, 
and the key of all commercial greatness 
was the command of the sea. He wished 
to look at this from a practical rather 
than a cheese-paring point of view, and 
he failed to see how any reduction in the 
Shipbuilding Vote could be looked for. 
Our increasing commerce demanded an 
increasing Navy ; and scientific progress 
was continually productive of new de- 
signs and new requirements. Men-of- 
war and merchant ships were virtuaily 
old-fashioned in less than 10 years. For 
example, some 10 years ago, the French 
built some torpedo-boats to make 15 and 
20 knots; and we followed by building 
other torpedo- boats, some of which 
could make 24 knots. Where were 
those boats now? They were lying in 
the basins at Sheerness, Chatham, and 
Portsmouth, and would never go to sea ; 
because they had been supplanted by the 
torpedo-boat destroyer, which had come 
to the front within the last six years. 
In the last Navy Estimates there was 
provision for building boats which would 
make 32 knots, and the inference was 
that in a short time the torpedo boat 
destroyers would be things of the past. 
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It was contrary to the nature and spirit 
of the Empire that the Naval Vote 
should be reduced. A reduction could 
follow only from one cause—loss of com- 
merce, command of the sea, and the 
colonies. He did not like to hear such 
words from right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite ; for he looked to them as the 
great upholders of the strength and 
dignity of this Empire, and he was 
thoroughly with them when they asked 
for a big Navy. As for the Army, he 
could dispense with that to-morrow. He 
would go further and show that his pro- 
position was correct. The expenditure 
under the Naval Works Bill would in- 
crease the total amount of the Naval 

Vote. He did not see how the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was going to re- 
duce that next year. A further item 
which must be taken into account was 
the necessity of having another fleet 
altogether ; and by that he meant a 
coaling fleet. We had no means of 
coaling our fleet whatever-—— 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : That is clearly a question 
of naval policy and not of finance. 

Mr. ALLAN: It seems to me I am 
to-night on the wrong tack as Jack says. 
In conclusion, he should only say that 
he demurred entirely from the statement 
that the Navy Vote could be reduced. 
It could only be reduced on one ground, 
and that was the weakening of the right 
arm of Great Britain. Personally, he 
was convinced that the future would be 
marked by still greater expenditure for 
the Navy. 

*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby)asrepresentinga commercial 
port, thanked the hon. Member who had 
just spoken for the manner in which he 
wanted to protect the commerce of the 
country. He desired, on the present 
oceasion to recall to the House what he 
had once before stated with regard to 
the question of the Stamp Duty on 
marine insurance policies. While fire 
insurance was exempted from that 
duty, marine assurance was _ placed 
under the disadvantage of being subject 
to a three-penny ad valorem duty on 
every premium above 2s. 6d. per cent. 
There was the further disadvantage to 
English companies that neither Ame- 
rican nor German companies had to 
pay such a duty. Every large risk taken 
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by a company was spread over other in- 
suring companies, and every separate 
transaction was liable to that three- 
penny ad valoremduty. The Committee 
would, therefore, see that a very appre- 
ciable tax was put on this particular line 
of business. The grievance was not of 
such magnitude that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could not deal with it. 
It had reference to only £140,000 a year, 
and it was a great disappointment to 
those whom he represented to find that 
on the occasion of this year’s Budget, 
their legitimate grievance had been over- 
looked. Another point in connection 
with this matter was that as an insur- 
ance company did not always know the 
actual amount of the insurance, they 
could not at once arrive at the amount 
of the duty to be assessed. The conse- 
quence was that they were obliged to 
have recourse to a covering note, which 
was not a legal document, and could not 
be produced in court, but simply rested 
upon the honour of the parties. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
remove the duty altogether, it would be 
desirable that there should be one fixed 
stamp which might be attached to the 
document he had referred to and make it 
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produceable ina court of law. [{‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 
*Mr. T. LOUGH, (Islington, W.) 


stated that he had had the honour to in- 
troduce to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a deputation representing the 
coffee trade, who preferred a request 
that he would take off the duty on 
coffee. He believed consumers generally 
would welcome that concession, it would 
cost only about £160,000 or £170,000, 
and it would be a step towards the con- 
summation of the free breakfast table. He 
suggested, too, that something ought to 
be done about the Hackney Carriage Tax. 
In the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on cabs, it was unanimously 
agreed that this tax of 15s. a year, which 
was a heavy tax on a poor industry now 
suffering from the competition of bicycles 
and omnibuses and trams, should be 
abolished so far as the Metropolis was 
concerned. He believed that it would 
cost the right hon. Gentleman very little 
to do it. He next drew attention to 
one or two very interesting remarks 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made on the course that our finances 
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were taking. No statement made by 
him interested the House more than that 
dealing with the progress of indirect 
taxation. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that indirect taxation was only 52 
per cent. of the taxes levied in this 
country, and that it might be needful 
for him to reconsider the change in 
this respect which had come over the 
financia] circumstances of the country. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would pause before he took any, such 
step. He was in favour of direct taxa- 
tion. He believed that it pressed much 
less hardly on the poor than indirect 
taxation, and he believed that direct 
taxation was also more capable of ad- 
justment than indirect taxation. Once 
they had fixed an indirect tax on a com- 
modity everyone, however poor, had to 
pay the tax, and this was a strong argu- 
ment against it. He congratulated the 
country on the progress made towards 
equalising direct and indirect taxation. 
There was a question, however, which 
ought to interest the Committee in con- 
nection with this matter, and it was this: 
‘*Ts this progress equal?’’ He did not 
mean equal as between individuals, but 
as between the two parts of the United 
Kingdom—-Great Britain and Ireland. 
The pressure of indirect taxation on Ire- 
land was inquired into by the Financial 
Relations Commission which had pre- 
sented two volumes of evidence. From 
it they saw that indirect taxation in 
Ireland this year had not been 52 
but 76 per cent. of the whole burden. 
Therefore they had this extraordinary 
fact that, while in one country the 
indirect taxation only 50 per 
cent., in the other country it was 76 
per cent. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, went back to 50 years 
ago, and showed that in Great Britain 
in 1841 the indirect taxation was 
£1 7s. 3d. per head, while to-day it 
had fallen to £1 4s. The corresponding 
figures with regard to Ireland were that 
in 1841 indirect taxation was lls. ld. 
per head ; in 1895 it was £1 2s, 2d. per 
Mr. T. Lough. 


was 
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head. While, therefore, in one part of 
the United Kingdom a healthy progress 
was going on, in the other portion the 
burden of indirect taxation had been 
doubled in amount per head of the 
population during the last 50 years. 
In 1841 the population in this coun- 
try was 18,500,000; to-day it was 
35,000,000; so that as the indirect taxa- 
tion decreased the population increased, 
In Ireland, in 1841, the population was 
8,250,000 ; to-day it was 4,500,000, so 
that while indirect taxation had been 
doubled the numbers of the people had 
been cut down by a half. In Great 
Britain 1841 was the highest year which 
indirect taxation ever reached since the 
Battle of Waterloo. It amounted in 
that year to 73 per cent., but to-day in 
Ireland it amounted to 76 per cent. ; so 
that the circumstances with regard to 
indirect taxation in Ireland were worse 
than they ever were in Great Britain. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer dis- 
cussed the question whether in this coun- 
try we were not reaching the limit of 
expenditure which the nation was able 
to bear. He said that during the last 
20 years the population had increased 
1 per cent., the taxes by 17 per cent., 
and expenditure by 68 per cent., and 
argued generally that our expenditure 
was increasing more rapidly than our 
capacity to bear it. He suggested to 
the right hon. Gentleman that some of 
those arguments were a little antiquated. 
If those taxes which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman summarised pressed equally on 
all the sources of wealth in the country 
the calculation would be sound. But 
they had not pressed equally, and there 
were sources of wealth in this country 
not yet tapped. The Budget contained 
hints that there was at present in our 
system of taxation some points which 
showed that the wealth of this country 
was not really taxed in proportion to 
what it could bear. In the first place 
there were the Death Duties. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not altered 
them materially, and found no injustice 
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in them. 
that a great vein of wealth had been 
tapped here, and that the nation could 
bear all the burdens placed upon it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer men- 
tioned the case of stamps in connection 
with Stock Exchange transactions, and 
the amount of champagne drunk over 
the bargains. But a nation that was 
poor would not consume champagne and 
spend so much on stamps. The tre- 
mendous productivity of those taxes 
showed that there was a quantity of 
wealth in Great Britain not yet tapped 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and he suggested, before the right hon. 
Gentleman came to the conclusion that | 
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Exchequer had told them that he had 
a surplus of £6,000,000, and that the 
past year had been a wonderful year, 
and hon. Members fingered the gold in 
their pockets and thought how prosper- 
ous we were. He held that they ought 
to think of Ireland where there was no 
surplus, and precious little balance in 
anybody’s banking account. The in- 
creased expenditure which had _ been 
provided for this country was not re- 
quired in Ireland. The Naval Works 
Bill afforded a good illustration of 
the difference in necessary expenditure 
between the two islands. £14,000,000 
‘had been provided for the purpose of 
| protecting this island, but not a penny 
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we had reached the limit of taxation, | was to go to Ireland for that purpose. 
that he must take into account the | He did not blame the Chancellor of the 


whole question of national income. | 
The question of National income had 
been considered lately. In the first 


was found that other sections of the 
community, taking them in the gross, had 
about the same amount of income as the 
Income Tax payers. The total annual in- 
come of Great Britainwasat least between 
£1,500,000,000 and £1,600,000,000 a 
year. An allowance of £12 per head 
for living being made, there remained 
a taxable income of £1,100,000,000, 
and the whole of the taxes, local 
and Imperial, amounted only to 
£130,000,000. We were, therefore, 
in Great Britain only using one-ninth 
of our taxable income. In Ireland 
the gross income of the country was 
£70,000,000. Deducting £12 per head 
of the population for living purposes, 
there remained a taxable income of 
£15,000,000, and the total amount 
of taxes, local and Imperial, was 
£12,000,000. So in Ireland there was 
only a margin of £3,000,000after the pay- 
ment of the taxes, while in England there 
was a margin of nearly £1,000,000,000. 
In Ireland we were using five-sixths of 
our available taxable income. We 
were, in fact, using up nearly every 


available £1. The Chancellor of the 


|not want protection. 
‘of the Irish people was their poverty. 
place there was the Income Tax, and it} 





| Exchequer for that, because Ireland did 
The sure defence 


What he did blame the Government for 
was for spreading the burden of this ex- 
penditure between the two islands. He 
had asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he would try to find 
out how much was exacted from Ireland 
each year, and the right hon. Gentleman 
replied that as he had not heard from 
the Royal Commission on the Financial 
Relations between the two countries, he 
could not supply the necessary informa- 
tion. That he considered an unsatisfac- 
tory answer. Since 1818 no account had 
been kept of how much money had been 
exacted from the unfortunate sister isle. 
The Treasury had made a calculation 
upon the subject, but upon what was it 
based ? It was based upon figures re- 
lating to the last four months of a recent 
financial year, and upon information of 
the flimsiest character. It was a dis- 
graceful state of things that full authentic 
information could not be obtained on the 
subject. He regretted that the Royal 
Commission had not yet been able to 
issue a Report. Thirty or forty thousand 
people were done to death, or exiled from 
Ireland every year as a consequence of 
the continuance of the present most 
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infamous system. Why should they wait 
for the Report of the Commission before 
they did something to remedy the evil ? 
This had been described as a Landlords’ 
Budget. He would consider for a moment 
the question of the financial relations of 
the two countries from the landlords’ 
point of view. He suggested that the 
landlords would do well if they united 
with the representatives of the people of 
Ireland in asking that this question of 
Treland’s taxation should be favourably 
considered by that House. Governments 
were constantly appealing to the land- 
lords to reduce their rents, and during 
the last 40 years £2,000,000 had been 
taken off the rent-roll of Ireland through 
the action of Parliament. But what had 
Governments done? For every £1 
taken off rent, they had imposed £2 in 
taxes. Thus £2,000,000 had come off 
the rents and £4,000,000 had gone on 
to the taxes. The Land Bill of the Gov- 
ernment would have no meaning if it did 
not reduce further the landlords’ re- 
ceipts, but ought they not to ask the 
Government to reduce taxation at the 
same time? Old taxes which were too 
high were being continued and four new 
taxes had been laid on Ireland in the 
last four years—the tax on beer and the 
tax on whisky as indirect taxation, and 
the Death Duties and increased Income 
Tax as direct taxation. The taxes were 
constantly increasing, and the popula- 
tion was constantly diminishing. From 
the English taxpayer’s point of view, it 
was also desirable that the taxation of 
Ireland should be reduced. He did not 
suggest that Ireland should pay less and 
that England should pay more. As the 
representative of an English con- 
tituency, he should think it monstrous 
that his constituents should have to pay 
anything to relieve Ireland from pay- 
ment. Ireland ought to pay her own 
way in the world, and she would be 
willing and able to doso if a proper 
system of Government, suitable to the 
needs of the country, were established. 
England reaped no profit out of her 
Mr. T. Lough. 
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financial oppression of Ireland. Long 
ago she did reap a profit, but circum- 
stances had changed, and to-day the 
balance was on the wrong side. £200,000 
a year was probably lost by England in 
her transactions with Ireland, regard 
being paid to the cost of maintaining the 
Army in Ireland. In 1860 there was a 
balance of £5,500,000 which Great 
Britain got out of Ireland, but since 
that time the Irish civil expenditure had 
gone up, and now the balance was only 
£1,750,000, as against which a pay- 
ment of £2,000,000 was made for the 
Army. The fact was that the Irish 
people paid large taxes, and that the 
money was all fuddled away. Therefore, 
from the English taxpayer’s point of 
view there was good reason why this 
question should be considered. In 
future years, unless a change was made, 
the English taxpayer would probably 
have to contribute £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000 a year towards Irish taxa- 
tion. It was all very well to tax a 
country as long as one got something 
out of it, but it was no use to go on 
doing so when the goose was dead that 
laid the golden egg. Why not discon- 
tinue these burdens, which were the 
curse of the people of Ireland, and 
which did no good to this country? It 
would probably be said that good was 
done in Ireland by the expenditure 
there of part of the money raised in 
taxes. Well, while 4s. 3d. were spent 
on education per head in Ireland, 
15s, 4d. per head were spent on the armed 
forces. That, surely, was too little on 
education and too much on the military. 
As for levying a tax of 15s. 4d. on the 
unfortunate people for the maintenance 
of soldiers and police in their country, he 
did not think anything more tyrannous 
or corrupt was ever done in a civilised 
country. He had not mentioned these 
figures without giving them the closest 
study. They were not calculations of 
his own, but they were given in evidence 
before the Royal Commission. He would 
close by asking whether it was not fair 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
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take into consideration the situation of 
the unfortunate country. The contrast 
would grow greater every year, and he 
appealed to the Government—and he 
recognised that the present Government 
were no worse than previous Govern- 
ments of either Party—to consider this 
matter in accordance with the nobler 
and broader traditions of English finance, 
and to do justice to the people of Ireland. 
*Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon) 
said he wished to call attention to two 
points in connection with the incidence 
of the Death Duties. The first case was 
that of an estate being left to a widow 
absolutely. The present state of the law 
was that she paid Estate Duty as any 
other person. To his mind that wasa great 
injustice, because, in the normal condition 
of things, an estate would probably pay 
duty only once in a generation. The 
average disparity of age between husband 
and wife he took at five or six years, and, 
that being so, the estate had to pay a 
severe duty at an interval only about 
one-sixth or one-fifth of the normal 
interval. Might not she therefore be 
excused from paying more than, say, 
one-sixth or one-fifth of the normal 
Estate Duty? He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would be con- 
sulting the interest of every house- 
hold in the country if he could make 
some alteration in this direction. The 
other case was that of an estate left by 
will or settlement to the widow for life, 
and remainder to the children. In this 
case the widow paid Estate Duty, but no 
further duty was payable on her death. 
He suggested that it might be possible to 
postpone the payment of the duty during 
the life cf the widow. The result would 
be that the estate would be left intact 
during the period when the children 
were being brought up and educated. 
He begged to submit these two points to 
the consideration of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. [Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) contended that the provision with 
regard to the Land Tax would certainly 
operate beneficially for the poorer clergy. 
While, of course, he sympathised with 
their position owing to the fall in tithes, 
it was impossible to deny that the loss 
the tithe-payers had incurred, owing to 
the fall in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, had been greater in proportion. 
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His hon. Friend the Member for Islington 
had suggested new sources of revenue 
which were still untouched, and he agreed 
with him that, if the necessity for further 
expenditure increased, it would be neces- 
sary to tap new sources of revenue. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Thanet had trotted out his familiar 
hobby-horse of Protection, but he would 
not follow him in that. His object in 
rising was to call attention to a par- 
ticular point in connection with the 
Land Tax. He was very glad the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had escaped 
the toils of two distinct classes of 
tempters on this question. Some were 
in favour of abolishing the tax alto- 
gether, and others were in favour of 
handing it over to the County Councils. 
He was glad the right hon. Gentleman 
had not given in to either. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had abolished the tax it 
would have involved a grave injustice to 
those who had redeemed the tax. If, 
on the other hand, he had handed 
the tax over to the County Councils 
he would not have met the griev- 
ance of the small payers of the tax. 
The special grievance of the small payer 
of Land Tax was that, owing to the fall 
in prices of agricultural produce which 
affected large estates, the fixed quota 
which the district had to pay fell more 
heavily upon them. In his opinion, the 
landlords would obtain the greater 
benefit of the reduction of the Land Tax 
from 4s. to ls. He should like to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the 
reduction of the Land Tax from 4s. to 
ls. would be automatic. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER said, that the reduction 
would be automatic in the quota payable 
by the parish. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, that that 
would facilitate matters greatly. He 
had always taken a keen interest in this 
subject, which he had shown by asking 
in 1893 that there should be a revision 
of the Land Tax all over the country. 
He was very glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made this concession. With 
regard to the other subject which affected 
the agricultural interest, namely, the 
payment by the State of half the rates 
on agricultural land, he was entirely in 
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favour of the scheme, because it was the 
only way—though, perhaps, a round- 
about and cumbrous way—by which 
personal property could be made to pay 
its share of the rates. It must not be 
forgotten that the small tradesmen in 
small country towns had suffered greatly 
from agricultural depression owing to an 
increase in the burden of local rates, and 
he was sorry that they were not to have 
a share in the relief afforded by the 
grants in aid. He should have thought 
that it was possible to have extended the 
benefits of these grants in aid not only 
to the large landowners and farmers, but 
to the smaller classes who had suffered 
during the late and present depression 
of agriculture. 

Mr. C. T. MURDOCH (Reading) 
said, that he rose for the purpose of 
making a few observations on the 
peculiarly interesting speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had addressed himself largely to 
the subject of the Income Tax, and he 
rather made an attack on the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer because, having a surplus of one 
million and three-quarters at his dis- 
posal, he had not taken off a portion of 
the Income Tax. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton, 
however, had been obliged to confess 
that even with a surplus of a million and 
three-quarters the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not be able to take off 1d. in the pound 
of the tax. The right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, suggested that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should have taken off 
a halfpenny, but at the same time 
admitted that the question was not a 
very urgent one. He, however, could 
not help thinking that to take off merely 
a halfpenny of the Income Tax would 
not be a very satisfactory course of 
proceeding, because it would be ex- 
tremely difficult as a matter of calcula- 
tion, and would not afford any really 
substantial relief to those who paid the 
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tax. Although he was not a land- 
owner to any great extent, was not the 
possessor of any valuable heirlooms, and 
had no life interest to come back to him, 
he might be allowed to say that in 
taking off the taxes in the way the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had done, 
he had exercised a very wise discretion, 
and had disposed of his surplus in the 
best possible manner. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton had made a very strong 
point with regard to the fact that the 
Supplementary Estimates of last year 
had not been included in the Budget or 
in the Estimates for the present year. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
framed his Financial Statement for the 
year, he depended to a great extent on 
the Estimates submitted to him by the 
heads of the Spending Departments, who 
in their turn based their Estimates, not 
only on what was required by the De- 
partments for the year to come, but also 
on what had been spent in the previous 
year, including the Supplemeutary Esti- 
mates. He therefore held that in the 
Budget these Supplementary Estimates 
were themselves considered. The right 
hon. Gentleman expressed the hope that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
been purchasing Consols in the market 
at their present high price. If he 
remembered rightly, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made a great point 
in his Budget Statement of having paid 
off a considerable amount of the Floating 
Debt. That in itself was a considerable 
reduction in the indebtedness of the 
nation. In reality, that Floating Debt 
represented to a great extent what was 
formerly the old Three per Cents. At 
the time when the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, converted the Three per 
Cents., there were a certain number of 
holders who would not come into the 
scheme ; and the right hon. Gentleman, 
instead of issuing new stock in substitu- 
tion of the amount which those holders 
would not receive, allowed the Floating 
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Debt to be represented by that amount, 
something like £35,000,000, which had 
gradually been paid off, and which, in 
his opinion, had during the past year 
been laid considerable hold of. That 
was really the very best way of paying 
off the National Debt. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not go into the market 
and buy Consols at their exorbitant 
prices, but he continued to buy off the 
indebtedness of the nation in the very 
best way that could possibly be adopted. 
In his humble opinion, the high price 
to which Consols had been run up was 
due, not only to the purchases on 
account of the amount in the Post Office 
Savings Banks, but also because Consols 
had become a luxury, and because most 
banks thought it necessary to hold a 
large amount in Consols which they did 
not part with, which did not come into 
the market, but which appeared as orna- 
mental items in the balance sheets, and 
which consequently added to the scarcity 
of Consols. In regard to the question 
of deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Banks, he desired to call attention to a 
practice which was now being pursued, 
and which, in his opinion, amounted to 
fraud. There were several instances of 
well-to-do persons who held large 
amounts in those Savings Banks by 
depositing in several places under differ- 
ent names, and who thereby obtained 
that comparatively high rate of interest 
which was intended by the Government 
as an encouragement to thrift amongst 
the poorer classes. That was a matter 
which, he thought, should have the 
attention of the Government. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”|] As a banker himself, he ob- 
jected to the Government competing 
with the bankers of the country, espe- 
cially as the Government did so upon 
bad financial terms. If any banking 
institution took money on deposit upon 
a higher rate of interest than it could 


obtain itself, it would soon find 
that that was not only a risky 
but a fatal class of business. 


The depositors whom the Government 
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encouraged to come in received such a 
rate of interest as the Government in its 
banking capacity could not afford to give 
its depositors, and it was a monstrous 
injustice that the bankers of this country 
should be competed with by the Govern- 
ment, who were trusting to the taxpayer 
to make up the deficit in the interest 
which they could not pay on their 
deposits. He did not believe that the 
sources of taxation were by any means 
exhausted, and he could not believe that 
men of the consummate ability of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Monmouthshire, would not have many 
means at their disposal for increasing 
the revenue if it were necessary. In 
financial circles in the country there 
was a growing feeling that direct taxa- 
tion had gone almost as far as it should 
go at the present time, and that the 
attention of Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer should be now turned to in- 
direct taxation. He would remind the 
hon. Member for Islington that the 
principal source of taxation in Ireland 
was from the duty upon whisky made in 
Treland, but drunk in Great Britain— 
[Nationalist cries of “ No!”|—-and that 
therefore the taxes which had been com- 
plained of as unjust were borne by 
Englishmen, and others abroad, as well 
as by those living in Ireland. He 
believed that the agricultural classes in 
Ireland were in many respects much 
better off than the similar classes in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, the most striking 
and, he thought, the most saddening 
part of the whole discussion on the 
Budget was in reference to the enormous 
increase of annual expenditure. He 
thought the Committee was hardly 


aware that the round figures given them 
in the Budget Speech did not, as com- 
pared with previous years, really re- 
present the national expenditure of this 
than five or six 


country. No less 
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millions of our annual expenditure had 
been transferred from our national to our 
local accounts, and the 100 millions of 
the Budget meant something like 107 
millions. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would see fit to alter his 
account and bring it more in accordance 
with previous accounts. An item was 
put down on the revenue side which was 
really a new source of expenditure. One 
of the great defects in arriving at any 
conclusion on the expenditure of revenue 
was the extraordinary discrepancy 
between the public accounts of the 
Treasury and the other Departments. 
*THE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said, what the hon. Mem- 
ber alluded to was no doubt that in all 
previous accounts that part of the Death 
Duties and of the revenue from beer and 
spirits which went to the local taxation 
account had not been included in the 
Budget Estimate for the year. He 
followed that precedent precisely in 
making up the official figures of his 
Budget Estimate this year by deducting 
the sum which was to go towards the 
local taxation account in future years 
from the Budget Estimate of Revenue. 
Mr. BUXTON said they had no 
desire to question any expenditure or 
revenue, it was only a question of the 
confusion of accounts, and he thought 
that what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said confirmed his view that here was a 
distinct item of expenditure which was 
put down on the revenue side in our 
national account. That certainly was 
not the way in which any business man | 
would keep his ordinary accounts. | 
Questions of such great importance as | 
education of course required attention, | 
and, looking to the state of Europe at'| 
the present moment, he supposed they | 
could not, unfortunately, regret our | 
expenditure on the Navy ; but the worst | 
of it was that successive Chancellors of | 
the Exchequer had all | 
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statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that his Estimates of expendi- 
ture did cover all the proposals of the 
Government with regard to the Army 
and Navy ; and he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would be justified in what he 
had said with regard to both North 
Africa and South Africa, and that there 
would be no demand for panic stricken 
expenditure in either. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty had given a clear ex- 
position as to the position of the Navy ; 
but unfortunately it had been found 
by experience that as soon as the ex- 
penditure on one programme began to 
diminish, a new programme involved an 
increase of expenditure. The Estimates 
of the revenue seemed to be taken in a 
most cautious spirit, and he believed that 
the revenue would be larger than the 
Estimate. The advantage of the Income 
Tax was that it could be raised and 
lowered as required, and it was well that 
it remained an integral portion of our 
National finance. But, as the yield of 
a@ penny in the pound was now two 
inillions, it was possible to contemplate 
making changes either way by a half- 
penny in the pound, and he did not see 
that any difficulties of calculation need 
stand in the way. No one had objected 
to the course that had been pursued in 
gradually diminishing indirect and 
increasing direct taxation until they 
were brought to almost equal proportions, 
and looking round our whole financial 
position he did not see where it would 
be possible to impose any additional 
indirect taxation on any articles of con- 
sumption. There was no article of 
common consumption that would stand 
of taxation without 
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diminishing the consumption of it 
so as to affect our whole home 


and international trade. Although it 
might be regarded as rather heterodox on 
himself, he must say he concurred in one 


expressed | remark made by the right hon. Member 


their great regret at this expenditure, | for Thanet ; he thought the abolition of 
but always produced increased Estimates. | the registration duty on corn was in 
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abolished because Mr. Lowe had more 
money than he knew what to do with ; 
and, although it brought in a little more 
than a million, it in no sense raised the 
price of corn to the consumer. If Mr. 
Lowe could have foreseen the stupendous 
expenditure of the present time— 
almost double what he had to deal 
with—he would have left the regis- 
tration duty as a basis of taxation. 
The hon. Gentleman referred to the sub- 
ject of direct taxation. He did not 
want to weary the Committee by going 
into the question of the way in which 
direct or indirect taxation fell on 
different classes in the community. It 
was a subject on which a good deal could 
be said on both sides. He did not think 
that they could lay down a general pro- 
position that direct taxation fell on the 
rich and indirect entirely on the poor. 
That was, perhaps, not the way in which, 
in the ultimate result, taxation fell. 
They had to remember the great matters 
of the consumption of such articles as 
tea, tobacco, spirits, wine, etc., and it 
was an absolutely unquestionable fact 
that in consequence of their fiscal sys- 
tem, the burden fell infinitely heavier on 
the poorer than on the richer classes. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It was found that 
it was absolutely impossible to levy the 
taxes as the law intended. He should 
not pursue that point, but he thought it 
was a good thing, for their system of 
taxation enabled them to reduce a vast 
number of taxes, and that it was based 
on a broad principle. He wanted to say 
a few words as to the Death Duties, in 
which he took an interest some few years 
ago. He thought it was remarkable 
that the increase in the Death Duties 
fully justified all the assurances and ex- 
pectations of his right hon. Friend. It 
was a fact that realty had been able to 
pay the Death Duties without any great 
burden or inconvenience. 
hon. Gentleman did not propose to in- 
terfere with the settlement. As he under- 
stood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was going to make some slight altera- 
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tions in matters with regard to which 
grievances had arisen, but he trusted he 
would not give way to the arguments 
used by the hon. Member just now. 
He wanted to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer one question in regard to one 
of his proposals, because he understood 
him to say that his proposals were made 
in no way with a view to the derogation 
of the principle of the Death Duties. 
The only point that struck him some- 
what was that dealing with the question 
of life interest. He understood that he 
proposed, where the owner had parted 
with his property, but retained a life 
interest until the property came back to 
him again, he would only pay one 
Death Duty. 


*ToeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: He will not pay on what 


is called the enlargement of his interest. 


Mr. BUXTON said, then, in conclu- 
sion, he would only say that he entirely 
agreed in the hope that, even though 
the National Debt might have risen to a 
high figure, they should not relax their 
efforts in reducing that Debt. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer prided him- 
self, or rather the nation, on the fact 
that in the last 15 years they had re- 
duced the Debt by £100,000,000. He 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to recollect that the National 
Debt still amounted to the tremendous 
figure of £660,000,000. While they 
had decreased the National Debt, they 
had increased their local indebtedness by 
over £100,000,000. He was glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
tinue the excellent system under which 
they were gradually reducing the Debt. 


Sir A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) said it was difficult to pro- 
phecy in regard to naval expenditure, 
which must be regulated by the ship- 
building programme of other nations. 
He thought the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty would be able next year to re- 
duce the naval expenditure if the expen- 
diture of Foreign Powers remained what 
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it was at present. Certainly, the amount 
which was being spent this year was 
much in excess of what would be found 
necessary to maintain on a liberal scale 
the Navy of thiscountry. With respect 
to the Registration Duty on foreign corn, 
he shared the regret of the last speaker 
that it had been removed, and would 
have preferred to see a small nominal 
duty of that kind placed on imported 
corn, as an equivalent to the local rates 
which home-grown corn had to pay. 
He was glad that a grant from the 
Exchequer was to be made to _ local 
rating authorities, because it appeared 
to be the only means of bringing that 
charge of personalty on to the local rates. 
It was obviously unfair occupiers 
should have the burden of the local rates 
and personalty escape. He was also 
very glad that this grant was not to be 
given in lump sums to districts, but in 
proportion to the rates that districts 
raised. There was nothing so wasteful 
as granting public money to district 
councils. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] He had 
himself had considerable personal experi- 
ence of a very large council, which had 
received in the last few years consider- 
able grants of public money for technical 
instruction, and he was bound to say 
that, after careful and close watching, 
there had not been exercised over the 
expenditure the same vigilance and care 
that was exercised over expenditure 
which was levied by rates by that local 
authority. He was therefore glad that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made it a condition of the grant that it 
was to equal the amount raised locally. 
He hoped the grant would be only tem- 
porary, and that the whole question of 
local rates would be considered. He 
hoped and'believed there would be ample 
means in the possession of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the coming 
year, out of a reasonable and proper 
saving on the Navy expenditure, with- 
out in any way diminishing the power or 
efficiency of the country.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ } 

Sir A. B. Forwood. 
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Dr. CLARK (Caithness) regretted 
very much that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not followed the example 
of his predecessors in reference to carry- 
ing out the principle of graduation in the 
Income Tax. He had, on various occa- 
sions in the last Government, pressed this 
point, and when the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he took Divisions and moved 
Amendments to his Income Tax in order 
to carry out two very important changes 
he considered they ought to have. He 
also moved an Amendment to the first 
Budget of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the right hon. Member for 
West Monmouthshire, who, to a certain 
extent conceded the point raised. This 
was not a matter of Party, for he remem- 
bered the hon. Member for North Isling- 
ton acting as his co-teller in an Amend- 
ment he had moved to the Budget of the 
late Government. They had got gradua- 
tion to a certain extent. It was intro- 
duced by Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
now the late Goverenment had still fur- 
ther modified it by increasing the sum 
from £150 to £160, so that a person in 
the receipt of £3 per week escaped the 
Income Tax altogether. The gradua- 
tion limit had also been raised from £400 
to £500. The principle of graduation was 
thus carried out to a certain extent. It 
was carried out fully in the matter of the 
Death Duties, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had got this splendid surplus. 
If it was carried out in interest like it 
was in capital in the Death Duties, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would find 
a large field in which to operate. There 
were something like 500,000 payers of 
Income Tax. Three-fourths were under 
£500, one-fourth were not heavily taxed, 
but the other three-fourths were, and he 
did not think there was any class in any 
country so heavily taxed as the lower 
middle classes in this country. He 
pressed upon the right hon. Gentleman 
in future Budgets to consider the desira- 
bility of making this burden fairer on 
all classes. It was too heavy now on 
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the smaller middle class, and not heavy 
enough on the richer classes. He felt 
still more strongly on the question of 
differentiation. They taxed a man whose 
income was derived from unearned in- 
crement at the same rate as the man 
whose income depended upon his in- 
dustry. But the two classes of income 
were entirely different. A professional 
man or trader who was making £300 a 
year was altogether different from a man 
who had £300 a year from investments. 
The £300 came to the one whether he 
was well or not ; he did not require to 
save for any contingencies. But the 
man whose £300 a year was derived 
from his own industry had to put by a 
certain amount for provision against 
sickness and old age. On the same basis 
by which there was an allowance for in- 
surance, there should be a certain sum 
taken off the tax on industrial incomes, 
because of the conditions under which 
they were earned, and the necessity for 
providing for contingencies. There 
should be a differentiation between in- 
comes derived from investments and 
those derived from labour. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The discussion we have 
had to-night has been very general, but 
there are some points upon which, before 
the Resolution is taken, I should like to 
make a few observations. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down is 
very anxious that there should be 
graduation and differentiation of the 
Income Tax. With regard to graduation 
I have only to say that, so long as it is 
impossible to find out how many different 
sources of income a man has, and what 
his total income is, it is not possible to 
attempt graduation. With regard to 
differentiation, that is a principle with 
which many of us will be disposed to 
sympathise ; but, in spite of the autho- 
rity of the hon. Member, I would 
observe that every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, from the time of Mr. Pitt 
down to that of Mr. Gladstone and my 
predecessor, having examined this ques- 
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tion, have found it a practical impossi- 
bility. Two very important Committees 
of this House, sitting in 1851 and 1862, 
having thoroughly examined it, reported 
strongly and, I think, conclusively 
against it on the grounds of impractica- 
bility. I would now wish to say a few 
words upon the remarks made by other 
hon. Members in the course of the Debate. 
An hon. Friend behind me put two cases 
of hardship with reference to the Death 
Duties, and suggested some alleviation 
in the manner in which the duty was 
levied on widows. I cannot absolutely 
say whether one of the cases would not 
be to some extent met by one of the 
Amendments which I named to the 
Committee the other day, but, if he will 
be good enough to place the facts of the 
cases before me, I will look into them 
and see if anything can be done. The 
hon. Member for Liverpool spoke of the 
grievance of his constituents in the 
matter of the tax upon marine insurance. 
I know that is an important question, 
and that the duty on marine insurance 
does stand on a different footing and is 
of very different amount to that upon 
either fire insurance or life insurance. 
I am afraid I cannot hold out any very 
definite hopes of being able to deal 
with it, and certainly I could not 
do so this year; but it may be my duty, 
for other reasons, to look into the whole 
question of stamps, and, if I do so, of 
course this will be one of the subjects 
which will occupy my attention. The 
hon. Member for West Islington spoke 
first of all on the subject of coffee, and 
rather suggested that he was disap- 
pointed that I had not been able to 
abolish the duty on that article. I 
thought I had given a very conclusive 
reply, though he may not have thought 
it a very satisfactory reply, on that sub- 
ject when he waited upon me with a 
deputation of those who were interested 
the trade. I can only repeat what I 
said then, that I see no ground, so far 
as the consumer is concerned, for the 
abolition of that duty. He then spoke 
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on the subject of hackney carriage 
licences. That is a tax which, I 
think, goes entirely to local taxation, 
and I am not much inclined to deal with 
local taxation licences now. He also 
dwelt at considerable length on the 
difference between the position of 
Treland and Great Britain with regard 
to taxation, and I think that, with the 
zeal of a gentleman who has written a 
book on the subject, he rather exagge- 
rated the case which he put before the 
Committee. He went so far as to say, 
if I heard him rightly, that there were 
no balances to the credit of anybody in 
the Banks in Ireland. 

*Mr. LOUGH: I did not mean to say 
that. [ZLaughter.| I meant to say the 
balances were not very large. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUEER: I think the balances are 
pretty considerable, and I hope and 
believe they will be considerably in- 
creased. Of course, anybody who looks 
at the statistics, which are annually pub- 
lished, of the relative personal wealth of 
Treland and of Great Britain that is sub- 
ject te Income Tax or to Death Duties, 
will at once see, as we all know, that 
Ireland is a poorer county than England 
(Hear, hear!”] Whether Ireland is 
unfairly taxed as compared with England 
is another, and a very difficult question. 
As the Committee are well aware, that 
is now occupying the attention of the 
Royal Commission on the financial re- 
lations between the two countries, and 
I can only promise that, when that 
Commission reports, my best attention 
will be given to the Report and to the 
evidence laid before the Commission. 
Until then I should respectfully decline, 
with all deference to the Committee, to 
enter into the subject at all. I do not 
think that any discussion of it would be 
fruitful of any result. The hon. Member 
went on to make some suggestion as to 
the kind of taxation I might propose if, 
another year, I find myself in the need 
of revenue. He pointed to the possi- 
bility of additional duties upon general 
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stamps. That is a matter which, 
no doubt, deserves investigation, and 


possibly something may be found 
to arise from that investigation. He 
estimated that the total income of 


the class who are now below the Income 
Tax level was as large as that of the class 
who are above it, and he said that, cal- 
culating that everybody wanted £12 to 
live upon, you should take the whole 
income of all the people in the country, 
including those below as well as those 
above the Income Tax level, except £12 
a year, as the taxable income of the 
country. I should very much like 
to see what would happen to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who proposed an In- 
come Tax on the income of that part of the 
population who do not pay Income Tax 
on the basis that you may tax every- 
body’s income except £12. [ Hear, 
hear.” | 

*Mr. LOUGH: You can do it apart 
from Income Tax, and you do it in 
Ireland. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I think I have now dealt 
with the main points raised by hon. 
Members, and I would now venture to 
ask the Committee to come to a conclu- 
sion of this Debate. We have debated 
these Budget Resolutions now for two 
nights, and it is very desirable that this 
Resolution, and the final and general 
Resolution, on which, I think, there is 
never any Debate, should be passed this 
evening in order that we may take the 
Report to-morrow, and that I may able 
to introduce the Budget Bill. [‘* Hear, 
hear!”] The Committee are aware that 
my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House hopes to be able to take the 
Second Reading of the Bill on Thursday 
next, when, of course, full opportunity 
for discussion will arise. [“ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, that before they came to a decision, 
he desired, as a London Member, to say 
one or two words on this question which 
materially affected the metropolis. Hon. 

Gentlemen on the Opposition Benches 
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had said that the Income Tax hit par- 
ticularly the lower middle class. The 
London constituencies were mainly com- 
posed of the lower middle class, and in 
the Budget that class had been absolutely 
ignored. Very wisely, as he thought, 
relief was to be given to the agricultural 
class, but he regretted that no thought 
had been given to the lower middle class 
in London. To a great extent, he 
agreed with the observations made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Thanet (Mr. James Lowther), who 
addressed the Committee early in the 
evening. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that we rather failed in our modes 
of indirect taxation. At present in- 
direct taxation was mainly assessed on 
articles that could not be produced in 


the United Kingdom or in any of the| 
British possessions—viz., wine, spirits, | 


tea, and tobacco. [“*Oh!”] No doubt 
tea was produced in India and Ceylon, 
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Measure because the result would be, if 
this 14 million a year were made a 
permanent charge for the benefit of the 
landlords, to increase the selling value 
of the property by no less than 30 
millions sterling. As to the argument 
of the right hon. Member for the Isle of 
Thanet, the labourer clearly understood 
his position. He knew that under Free 
Trade he was better off with a wage of 
14s. a week, and with wheat at an 
average price of 28s. a quarter, than 
under Protection with a wage of 8s. a 
week and wheat at 72s. a quarter. The 
Budget this year was a sufficient assur- 
ance of the wisdom of a Free-Trade 
policy for this country. In 1842, just 
before the Corn Laws were repealed, the 
London Common Council passed the 
following Resolution :— 

‘The continuous and increasing depression of 


the manufacturing, commercial and industrial 
interests of this country, and the wide-spread 





but the larger proportion of tea which 


was sold in the United Kingdom was | 


brought from China and places other 
than our dependencies, 
wished to lay stress upon was that it 
was essential in considering the fiscal 


distress of the working classes, are most alarm- 
ing. Manufacturers without a market, shipping 
without freight, capital without investment, 


| trade without profits, and farmers struggling 
The fact he| under a system of high rents, with prices 
| falling as the means of consumption by the 
| people fail, a working population rapidly in- 


| 


creasing, and a daily decreasing demand for its 


system of the United Kingdom that they | labour, union houses overflowing as workshops 


should consider it as a whole. 


The | are deserted ; Corn Laws to restrain importation, 


Budget simply continued an 8d. in and induce the starving people to regard the 


| laws of the country with a deep sense of in 





the pound Income Tax on the middle | 7.» 
class in London and elsewhere, and gave, | ’ . 
to some extent, an advantage to the| If a duty were put on corn and manu- 
landlords. [Opposition cheers.| He failed | factured articles, where would the right 
to see what else the Budget did. hon. Member for the Isle of Thanet wish 
Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicestershire, | to stop? For every pound worth of corn 
Harborough) said, he had no intention| and meal imported, there were two 
to trespass at any length upon the atten-| pounds’ worth of other agricultural pro- 
tion of the Committee, but he felt very| duce imported, all of which could be 
deeply that this Budget was a most un-| grown in this country. The right hon. 
just Budget, and he would, in the House | Gentleman argued, if you tax tea, why 
and in the country, take every oppor-| not corn? The answer was obvious. 
tunity he could to protest against it.| The tax on tea fell upon all classes alike ; 
No case had been made out for giving | but a tax on foreign corn would increase 
the whole of the surplus to one class,| the value of the corn grown at home. 
and that one of the richest classes in the| He should have liked to have seen this 
country. It was said that during the| money used for the benefit of the in- 
last 20 years the farmers had lost a large| direct taxpayer. He considered this 
amount of capital. If it was the fact | system of State Aid for the relief of 
that the farmers had lost a large amount| rates as pernicious, and as calculated to 
of capital during the last 20 years, it| lead to extravagance. The indirect tax- 
was also the fact that during that] ation fell more heavily on the poorer 
period the Jandowners had received in| than on the richer classes—that was to 
rent no less than £100,000,000. say, the poor man pays a much greater 
There was no justification for taxing the | portion of the indirect taxation, and in 
working classes to subsidise the land-| support of his statement he quoted from 
lords. Further, he objected to this | an article written by the hon. Member for 
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Aberdeen (Dr. Hunter), whose state of 
health did not admit of his being here to 
protest, as he was sure he would have 
done, against this iniquitous Budget. In 
conclusion, he gave the Government 
credit for honestly believing that the 
Measure they had brought in was a just 
Measure, but at the same time, in the 
interests of the poor men whom he re- 
presented, he was compelled to protest 
against it. He said this Budget was 
not conceived with a notion of filling the 
hungry with good things and sending 
the rich empty away—[“ Oh !”|—it was 
conceived rather with a desire to give to 
those who have, so that they may have 
more abundantly, and taking away from 
him who hath not even that which he 
hath. [Laughter and cheers.| 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER appealed to the Committee 
to allow the Resolutions to be taken 
now, so that he might bring in the Bill. 
No Amendment had been moved on the 
Resolution, nor could an Amendment be 
moved on the two Resolutions now 
remaining. The time for expressing 
opinions like those of the last speaker 
would be on the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER said 
it had been stated, with reference to the 
increase in the Navy, that the Estimates 
would not be so large next year. Did 
this mean that in the dockyards and 
Government factories a large number of 
hands would be discharged ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No, it does not. [Cheers. | 


Resolution agreed to. 


Telegraphs 


AMENDMENT OF LAW. 
3. Resolved,— 


“That it is expedient to amend the Law 
relating to the Customs and Inland Revenue.”— 
(Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


TELEGRAPHS [ADVANCES]. 
Considered in Committee :-— 
Motion made and Question again pro- 

posed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consclidated Fund, of a sum not 
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[ Advances]. 


exceeding £300,000, for the purposes of the 
Telegraph Acts, and to authorise the Treasury 
to borrow such sum by means of terminable 
annuities, payable out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament for the service of the Post Office, 
and, if those moneys are insufficient, out of the 
Consolidated Fund :”— (Mr. Hanbury.) 


Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) asked whether the Post Office 
authorities had made up their minds 
that the telephone trunk lines now put 
down were to be closed at the same hour 
as the local post-offices. The Telephone 
Company now kept the trunk lines open, 
to the great convenience of the public, 
and it would be a matter of regret, as 
well as of inconvenience, if, when a 
public Department took those lines in 
hand, the convenience to the public 
should thereby be reduced. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked for an 
explanation of the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the telephone 
service 4 

Mr. HANBURY said that he had 
already explained the object of this 
Resolution on more than one occasion, 
A million of money had been provided 
by Bill for the purchase of the Trunk 
lines and for starting new Trunk lines. 
That million was not sufficient for the 


purpose, and therefore this additional 
sum was required. In reply to the hon. 
Member for the Northwich Division 
the right hon. Gentleman said that he 
would see to the matter to which the 
hon. Member had directed attention. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) contended 
that a financial Resolution of this im- 
portance ought not to be hurried through 
the House in the few minutes that 
remained before midnight. 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich) said that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hanbury) had not 
explained adequately the action of the 
Government with respect to the Trunk 
lines. The Post Office had taken those 
lines over—— 

THE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Any general discussion such as the hon. 
Member wishes to raise would be out of 
order. This Resolution simply allows a 
Bill to brought in, and when the Bill is 
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brought in, that will be the proper time 
to discuss the question. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 





BOYNE NAVIGATION BILL. 


Mr. HANBURY moved the Second | 
Reading of this Bill. 
Mr. LOUGH asked for an explana-| 
tion of the Bill. 
Mr. DILLON said, it was universally | 
desired by the Irish people that this Bill | 
should pass. | 


Read a Second time, and committed | 
to a Select Committee of Five Members, 
Three to be nominated by the House 
and Two by the Committee of Selection. | 

Ordered, That all Petitions against | 
the Bill presented Three clear days be- 
fore the meeting of the Committee be 
referred to the Committee; that the! 


| 
| 
| 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I have no objection to putting 
the Bill off for a fortnight. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
7th May. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


‘TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 

On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 

Mr. LOUGH asked when this Bill 
would be distributed. There was a great 
desire amongst the cabmen to see the 
Bill? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 


Petitioners praying to be heard by them-|gratTR yor tHE HOME DEPART- 


selves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in 


support of the Bill. | 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Hanbury.) 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. LEWIS said, it would be conve- 
nient if the House could know when the 


Bill would be taken. 





MENT (Mr. JessE CoLiines, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) : I hope the Bill will be 


| distributed To-morrow or Saturday. 


| 
| Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


| PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) [EXPENSES], 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
| ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
;ment, of any expenses incurred by the 
Commissioners of Works under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session for the 
acquisition of a Site for Public Offices in 
Westminster, and for purposes connected 
therewith.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
|again To-morrow, 
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MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND IN- 

AMENDMENT BILL. CORPORATED BUILDING SOCIETIES 

Second Reading deferred till To- (PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 

morrow. Second Reading deferred till Friday 
Ist May. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. | REGISTRATION ee (IRELAND) 
B " 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
SALE OF FOREIGN GOODS morrow. 
(PREVENTION OF FRAUD) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK aND 
cay 1th May. | SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 

MILITIA BILL. next. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
11th May. 

EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) 
REINSTATEMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


TROUT FISHING (CLOSE TIME) 12th May. 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 

Clause 1:— Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee [4th March] 

Committee report Progress; to sit | further adjourned till To-morrow. 

again upon Monday next. 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
MINING EASEMENTS BILL. morrow. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
12th May. 





BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 








DISPENSARY COMMITTEES (IRELAND) | 
BILL. | 
On the Order for Second Reading, | LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY For IRE- | Second Reading deferred till To- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, morrow. 
Central) said, this was a Bill of only one 
clause. He thought it was a very | _— 
reasonable Measure, and it had the | 
approval of the Government. 
| COUNTY SURVEYORS AND ASSISTANTS 
Read a Second time, and committed | (IRELAND) BILL. 
for To-morrow. | Order for Second Reading upon 
| Wednesday 6th May read, and dis- 
—--— charged. Bill withdrawn. 


‘A ‘ 
sauneaeeal . ) Adjourned at Ten minutes 


Second Reading deferred till To- after Twelve o’clock. 
morrow. 





Member. 


Aw Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech incicates revision by the 





Member. 


commencement of a Speech trnticates revision by the 


An Asterisk (*) at the 
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| thereof were vestrymen.” He said the 
Local Board at Woolwich retired 


jannually by thirds. Woolwich was 
| within the Metropolitan area, and the 
|Local Board discharged many of the 
| duties of the London vestries, being for 
‘example the sanitary authority ; and it 
seemed desirable that the Bill should 
,extend to the governing body of the 
parish of Woolwich, in the same way 
as to other parts of the Metropolis. 
Lorp MONKSWELL said, he entirely 
concurred with the noble Lord. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 24th April 1896. 


COMPANIES BILL [u.1.]. 
Committee of the Whole House (which 
stands appointed for Monday next) put 
off to Monday the 4th of May next. 


Amendment agreed to. 


RETIREMENT OF VESTRYMEN 

(LONDON) BILL [u..], 

NOW | 

RETIREMENT OF VESTRYMEN AND} 
AUDITORS (LONDON) BILL [x.1 |. 

The House went into Committee on | 

this Bill. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
| part of the Bill. 


Clause 4,— 


| RLECTIONS TO BE TRIENNIAL, AND FULL 
NUMBER OF VESTRYMEN CHOSEN. 


| 
Clause 1,— | p f 
| When the Council has made an Order under 
) the last preceding section, the first election of 
[SHORT TITLE. ] | vestrymen of the vestry on whose application 
This Act may be cited as the Retirement of | such Order was made shall take place on such 
Vestrymen (London) Act 1896. | day in the month of May next after the making 
Lorp HARRIS moved to insert after | of such order as the vestry appoint, and every 
*eesiavenen * the weeds “ent cele” | subseqent election shall take place in every third 
Vesuryme ords “and auditor.” | year, on such day in the month of May as the 
He said that at present auditors were | vestry appoint, and at such first: and every such 
elected in the same way as vestrymen, subsequent triennial election the full number of 
: . a saat, | Vestrymen of which such vestry is to consist 
and, as he understood, one of the objects ) s ; “is! 
f th ble Lord (Lord Monkswell) i under the provisions of the Metropolis Manage- 
OF we NOS LAT ( ord Monkswell) in ment Act 1855, shall be elected, 
promoting the Bill was to reduce ex- 
pense, it was obviously desirable that} Tur Eart or DENBIGH moved to 
auditors should be included in the Bill ;| insert before ‘the month of May next ” 
otherwise expense would have to be|the word ‘‘third.’’ He said that 
incurred in separate elections. |when the Bill was read a Second 
Lorp MONKSW ELL said he had no | time, he expressed a doubt whether 
objection to the alteration. | it was required; but the House had 
| decided that question in the affirmative. 
| Therefore, as a matter of public con- 
| venience, it was highly desirable that the 





Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. | 
Clause 2,— 


[ DEFINITIONS. | 

In this Act,— 

(1.) The expression “the Council” means the 
London County Council. 

(2.) The expression ‘‘ vestry ’? means a vestry 
elected under the Metropolis Management Acts, 
1855 to 1890, and any Act amending the same. 

Lorp HARRIS moved that “ vestry ” 
should include “the Woolwich Local 
Board of Health,!as if the members 
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Bill should be taken advantage of by 
every vestry in London. It would be 
inconvenient that some should continue 
to be elected on the present system, and 
others should adopt the triennial system. 
As the Bill stood, the London Vestries 
were asked to adopt the triennial system 
in the month of May next after the pass- 
ing of the Bill. In other words, two- 
thirds of the members elected were asked 


|to commit a kind of official suicide. 


Those who were elected last May were 
asked to run the risk of a contested 
election in the following May, while, if 
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they adhered to the present system, they | adopt the Act, and to leave them free from 
would be safe in their seats for three | any bias, except considerations of public 
years. In the same way another third| convenience. No doubt, as the Bill was 
of the vestrymen would have to run the| framed, it offered a slight personal in- 
risk of a contested election at the end of | ducement to some not to adopt it ; they 
two years, instead of remaining three| might have some slight bias against it; 
years in their present security. Thus, | but under the Amendment, if they con- 
two-thirds of each vestry would be prac- | sulted only their own personal conveni- 
tically against the adoption of this Act. | ence, they would be desirous to adopt the 
He had put down the Amendment on| Bill. He thought it undesirable that 
behalf of several persons who were keenly | vestries should be put in such a position 
interested in municipal politics in Lon- | that the members should have a strong 
don, and who had practical experience of | personal inducement to vote one way or 
the working of London Vestries. He|the other. He would suggest as @ com- 
was assured that there was a strong) promise, the insertion of the ‘‘ second’’ 
feeling on this point, and that the Bill|month of May, and then the personal 
would be rendered nugatory without the | inclinations of the members would be more 
Amendment he proposed. The object| equally divided. His own feeling was 
of the Bill was to assimilate the election | that the vestries should not be put under 
of vestrymen to the election of boards of | a personal bias but should be left to vote 
guardians, under the Act passed three | | according to their views of the public 
years ago; by which boards of guardians | convenience. 
were given the option of adopting the| Lorp HARRIS said he could not 
triennial system. They had adopted it | contest the fact that under the Bill there 
because the effect with them was exactly | would be some who would not enjoy the 
the contrary of what it would be with | delights of office for as long as they had 
vestries under this Bill. He understood | anticipated when they were originally 
the proposal was somewhat distasteful to | elected, but from the point of view of a 
the Local Government Board, because|Government Department, it appeared 
some members who had been elected for | that that was more desirable than that 
three years would be allowed to sit for five |the Government should, by its own 
years. He was aware that the effect of | action, ensure a certain number of mem- 
the Amendment would be that members | bers remaining in office for two years and 
would retire by thirds at the end of| longer than they were originally elected 
three, four, and five years. The guar-|for, and in certain other proportions for 
dians were elected for three years, with|one year longer. If the Amendment 
the knowledge that those lowest on the | was pressed to a Division, he must, on 
poll would retire one-third in one year, | behalf of the Local Government Board, 
and another third in two years. Yet|ask their Lordships not to accept it; but 
the guardians were given the option of he would mention to the President the 
practically prolonging their existence, | suggested middle course, and ask him to 
and all he asked was that the same! consider that as well as the Amendment. 
option should be given to vestrymen in| As at present advised, he must oppose 
order that, as a matter of public con- | the Amendment. 
venience, we might have a uniform sys-| THE EARL or DENBIGH said he 
tem among the Metropolitan Vestries, was willing to accept the compromise, 
and we should be subjected to the incon- and would now withdraw the proposed 
venience of seeing the Measure adopted Amendment. 
by some and rejected by others. 
Lorp MONKSWELL said, the logical; Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
outcome of the noble Lord’s speech Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
would be that the Bill should be com- | 
pulsorily applied to the vestries, and it | 
should compel all the members of a/| 
vestry to retire every three years. It. 
was proposed to leave the matter to the | 
option of the vestries, and it was thc ught | Pc ee of this a se ee 
the best plan would be to give them no Gon Hhetoepsile ‘ean Acts, 1855 to 1890, 
personal inducement to adopt or not to 


| oF any Acts amending the same. 
Earl of Denbigh. 











[ACT TO HAVE EFFECT NOTWITHSTANDING 
PROVISIONS OF METROPOLIS MANAGE- 
MENT ACTS. | 
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Lorpv MONKSWELL moved to add 
to the Clause— 


No time being mentioned in the Bill, it 

would not otherwise come into force 
until the following January. 

“And after the passing of this Act every | Lorpv MONKSWELL said, that in 


vestry, whether it comes under the provisions of | aes 
this Act as to retirement or not, shall be entitled orem mo words to = gone me t 
to fix the date in the month of May on which | *#¢ bill would come into force when 1 


the election of vestrymen shall take place.” ‘received the Royal Assent. The vestry 
should be allowed to consider the matter 


He said this was a question on which | Whenever they liked, and pass a reso- 
there had been a good deal of feeling. lution when the Act was passed. 

The vestries had contended that they Lorp HARRIS said there was no 
were legally entitled to fix the date of | Objection to a date being fixed. 

their own election ; and the Local Go-| , Lor> MONKSWELL suggested that 
vernment Board had had a legal opinion | the usual course should be followed, and 
that they were entitled to do it. At|®8 soon as the Bill was passed, the 
first the Local Government Board were| Vestry should have an opportunity of 
determined to abide by their view ; but | Passing a resolution. It was simply a 
he was happy to find that the Local | Vex@tious and harassing condition to 


Government Board had said they would | delay the power of the vestries. 
give way if the vestries would adopt | Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 


this Bill; but there was no reason why | what possible reason could there be for 
a vestry which did not adopt it| delay. The Bill was an optional and not 
should be placed in this matter in a|@compulsory Measure. The vestries were 
different position from one that adopted | enabled to make application to the Local 
it. The two classes ought not to be put |COvernment Board, but they were not 
in a different position ; and if the Local | compelled to do so immediately. He did 
Government Board surrendered their | 2°t see the object of fixing a date in 
claim inone case they should do so in| these circumstances. 

the other. As a matter of drafting, he | : 

understood the Local Government) “™me'dment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Board thought the Amendment might) |. : = ‘ 
be improved, and he was, therefore, | Bill re-committed to the Standing 


willing to leave the drafting of it to| ommittee ; _and to be printed as 
them. , | amended.-—[ No. 60.] 


| 
Lorp HARRIS said, the Local Gov-| 
ernment Board were willing that this | 
eh should be given to the vestry; GoxsoLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 
1ere was no objection to the principle | 7 
of the Amendment, but he asked the| Read 2* (according to Order); Com- 
noble Lord to withdraw the Amendment , Mittee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* 
now, and at a subsequent stage he would | 0" Monday next 
bring up a new clause more in conformity | 
with the ideas of the Local Government | esee 
Board as to wording, and also some con- 
sequential Amendment in the preceding | PUBLIC HEALTH BILL, 
clause. To be read 2* on Friday the 8th of 
May next.— (Zhe Lord Harris.) 





| 
| 


| 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; | 
Clause 5 added to the Bill. | wean Be 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH, in order to| LOCAL, GOVERNMENT (DETERMINA- 
give the vestries a little more time, | oe on sernarrneectans — 
moved, after Clause 5, to insert the) To be read 2* on Friday next —(The 


following new clause :— Lord Harris.) 
“6. That this Act shall come into operation House adjourned at Five minutes 
on the first day of October in the year One! before Five o’clock, to Monday 


next, Eleven o’clock, 


thousand eight hundred and ninety-six.” 


| 4E2 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 24th April 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 
BILL (BY ORDER). 


Read a Second time, and committed. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee of the City and South 
London Raway Bill to consider whether 
any, and, if any, what provisions can 
reasonably be made for the preservation 
of the church of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
without preventing the construction of 
the railway and station.—(Mr. H. C. 
Richards.) 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY BILL. 
Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 


von) moved :— 


‘That it be an instruction to the Committee 
to provide that the rates and tolls charged on 
the Chester and Holyhead branch of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company’s line of 
railway shall be no higher than those charged 
on any other branch of their railway system.” 


He said that the traders and others inte- 
rested could not afford to fight the 
Company in the Committee, and the 
Instruction gave them the only oppor- 
tunity of ventilating their grievances. 
The preferential charges levied by the 
Company on the Chester and Holyhead 
line could not be disputed. A confer- 
ence of the agricultural societies of North 
Wales was held on the subject at Bangor 
a short time ago. It was non-political, 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture was present, and most of the 
speakers belonged to the Ministerial 
Party. A farmer of Anglesey stated 
at that conference that he had to pay 
7s. per head for the conveyance of his 
fat beasts to Chester. Cattle were sent 
all the way from Dublin over the same 
line to Chester at 7s. 6d. per head, with 
a deduction of 2s. per head. The same 
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farmer pointed out that for the carriage 
of grain produce the Company received 
about 12s. 6d. an acre, while the land- 
owner received about £1; and when 
grain and straw were taken together the 
Company got more than the landowner. 
For the conveyance of one horse from 
Valli, in Anglesey, to Liverpool, the 
charge was £2; while from Dublin, 
through Holyhead to Liverpool, the 
charge was only 25s., and a free return 
for the groom. This was grossly unfair. 
Liverpool was the market for the agri- 
cultural produce of North Wales, and 
yet the farmers were handicapped in 
every way. Straw was worth 30s. a ton; 
and the rate from Festiniog to Liverpool 
was 21s. 6d. per ton. At that rate it 
was impossible to compete with foreign 
producers. For the carriage of food 
stuffs and manure to the farmer in 
these small towns in Anglesey the same 
excessive charges were made. The 
carriage from Bangor to a small village 
in the middle of Anglesey was 94d. per 
ton per mile ; the charge from Liverpool 
to the same town was 1?d. per ton per 
mile. If the same rate were charged in 
both cases the farmer would save 6s. a 
ton. As to the conveyance of slates, 
minerals and coal, the rates were tolerably 
fair to the large towns; and he asked 
that the same rates should be charged 
for conveyance to the small agricultural 
towns on the Chester and Holyhead line. 
By a Bill passed in 1891 the Company 
was entitled to charge 1}d. per mile for 
slates on this line; but for a much 
greater distance the charge was much 
less, and the Company exercised their 
power to charge the maximum rates to 
these small agricultural centres. It was 
time that the rates were reduced when 
the railway came into competition with 
sea-carriage. But if they could carry 
goods to Cardiff, Swansea and Liverpool 
at the reduced rate and make a profit, 
the inland rates must be excessive. 
And if there was no profit, then it 
was evident that the small inland 
towns paid excessively to make up 
for the loss on the seaport rates. 
The farmer, landowner, and rural trader 
had to make up the loss, and they were 
practically taxed in order to enable the 
Company to crush out the sea competi- 
tion with other towns. This was grossly 
unfair, and the House ought to put an 
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end to the injustice. For the convey- 
ance of slates from Nantyglo to Carnar- 
von the Company charged the maximum 
rate of ls. 7d. per ton, but if it was 
assumed that the slates would not be 
discharged at Carnarvon for the purpose 
of being conveyed by sea and would be 
sent along the London and North- 
Western Railway, the charge was 
reduced by one shilling. What was the 
object of that? It was simply in order 
to crush the sea trade of Carnarvon. 
He thought that he had made out a case 
proving that along this line of railway, 
wherever the Company had a monopoly, 
the farmers, landowners, 


London and North 


rates, and where there was sea competi- 
tion they were cutting down rates to the 
finest point and making them up at the 


expense of other trades who had no sea | 


competition. He appealed to the House 


to protect the small farmers and} 
traders. 
Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh | 


Boroughs) seconded the Motion, remark- 
ing that his constituency felt strongly on 
this matter of railway rates as exacted 
by the London 
Railway Company. He protested 
against the principle which was applied 
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and small | 
traders were being charged excessive | 


and Nerth-Western | 
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| Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) 
|supported the Motion. He was con- 
| vineed that an injustice was being done 
|to North Wales, and that the charges in 
/many cases were four times as high as 
were charged elsewhere in England. 
| Excessive rates like these were really 
strangling, to a great extent, the trade 
‘of North Wales, which depended almost 
|entirely on minerals and farming. The 
‘condition of farming in North Wales at 
|present was most miserable, and it was 
|eruel to charge the poor farmers for the 
carriage of their produce a sum which 
‘almost, in many cases, was equal to the 
rate paid to the landlord. The question 
of rates was becoming most urgent. 
While the price obtained for farming 
produce and minerals had fallen about 
|50 per cent. in the last 20 years, the 
rates charged by the railways for their 
carriage were just the same. 

Mr. C. T. MURDOCH (Reading) 
maintained that there was no necessity 
| whatever for this discussion. The whole 
of this question was fully discussed when 
\the Bill of the London and North- 
| Western Company was before the House 
a few days ago. The same arguments 
were used on that occasion as the House 
| had heard to-day. The House was 
really asked to decide a most intricate 


by the London and North-Western | question without having the necessary 
Company, in common with other rail-| evidence before it. They were asked to 
ways, of making non-competitive areas | say, without having the evidence for and 
pay for the cutting of rates at other | against particular rates, whether or not 
points of competition between the rail-|a Committee upstairs should be bound to 
way systems. carry out a particular suggestion. Such 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member /a proceeding was quite contrary to the 
cannot argue the general principle. | usages of the House. Matters of detail 





Mr. HOWELL protested as regarded 


this piece of line, because it was an 


application of the general principle 
which had been explained. In North 


Wales the railway company which had 
the largest monopoly of railway carriage 
was the London and North-Western 
Company, and there were many instances 
quite as startling as those which had 
been quoted in connection with the other 
parts of the system. They were justi- 
fied, therefore, in ventilating this ques- 
tion, because it was vain to tell the 
small farmers in that part of the country 
either that they should go before the 
Railway Commissioners, or when the 
Company had a Bill before Parliament 


to go before a Parliamentary Committee, | 


and be represented by counsel. 


|were always left to the Committee, 
which could sift the evidence necessary 
to come to a decision. He thought that 
on this occasion the House would not 
depart from its usual practice, and would 
delegate its authority to those who could 
look carefully into the matter and sift it 
thoroughly and then come to a decision 
which no doubt would be ratified by the 
|House. This question of rates had been 
directly before the Board of Trade and 
‘other authorities, and he was surprised 
\at the statements made by the hon. 
|Member for Carnarvon that it was im- 
| possible for farmers and traders to put 
\their views before a Committee of the 
| House of Commons. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : 
|said a word to that effect. 





I 


never 
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Mr. MURDOCH said, that as far as / Flintshire, Denbighshire, Carnarvonshire, 
his experience went there had not been’ and Anglesey, namely—the question of 
any difficulty as to any class having some exceptional rates, that it was necessary to 
one to advocate their views before a | obtain, before the Bill went into Com- 
Committee of the House of Commons if mittee, a clear understanding as to 
the occasion needed it. The whole! whether or not the Committee intended 
question of rates were constantly under- to take into consideration the question 


going the attention of the railway of exceptional rates, and the lines upon 
authorities. It was only two or three; which it ought to be settled. This was 


days ago that a Conference was held. ‘not the first, time that the question had 
“Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member | been before the House. In 1891 a Com- 
cannot go into the genera] question. mittee sat to consider the whole question 
Mr. MURDOCH reminded the House of railway rates and charges in England 
that this very question of rates had most |and Wales. At that time the rates were 
carefully been considered both by the | much higher on the Chester and Holy- 
Board of Trade and by a former Parlia- | head than on other sections of the line ; 
ment. The rate fixed as a maximum partly in pursuance of the recommenda- 
was done after due consideration, and | tions of the Committee and partly in 
all that was asked for by the Company consequence of the action of Parliament 
in this Bill was that the same maximum | those exceptional rates had been reduced, 
approved by the Board of Trade should | | but not to the level of rates charged on 
be the maximum to be enforced by the | ‘other parts of the Company’s system. 
terms of this Measure. In any case, the | The reasons given to the Committee for 
House was not the tribunal to decide the | | higher rates on the Chester and Holy- 
question. A Committee upstairs was head section would not, he thought, bear 





the proper tribunal, and there, he had 
no doubt, both the —— for and 
against it would be amply 

Mr. HERBERT rEWIS (Flint 


Boroughs) said the speech of the hon. 


examination for a moment. Unfortun- 
‘ately, no one had appeared before the 
Committee of 1891 to combat those 
Teasons, and the Committee, therefore, 
made their Report in ignorance of the 





Member for Reading (Mr. Mnrdoch) | actual facts of the case. “The first reason 
who had spoken on behalf of the Com- was that the Chester and Holyhead 
pany was so uncompromising in character | section of the railway costa considerable 
that it demanded an immediate reply.|amount to construct. That argument 
The hon. Member had stated that the| might have applied 50 years ago, when 
question had received due consideration | ‘the railway was constructed through a 
by the Parliamentary Committee ap-| | sparsely populated district and before the 
pointed in 1891. Havi ing regard to the | | Irish traffic had time to develop, but it 
fact that only one trader from the North | did not apply now. The London and 
Wales district was represented before | North Western Railway had bought the 
that Committee, and the greater part of|line from the Chester and Holy head 
the discussion had turned 1 upon the rates| Company at a low price, but the rates 
to and from one station on a branch should be charged not on the basis of the 





railway in North Wales, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s assertion was hardly borne out by | 
the facts. The traffic of the Company 


had increased to such an extent on their | 


Chester and Holyhead line that, in order 
to provide some relief for its congested 


condition, they had come to Parliament | 


to seek for powers to enable them to 
widen the line. 
their traffic had increased, and he made | 
no objection to the provision of facilities | 
to remove the congestion of traffic, but | 
the Bill involved one question of principle | 
so important in its character and affecting 
so profoundly the circumstances of the, 
agricultural and trading community in 


He was very glad that | 


cost of the line to the Chester and Holy- 
head Company, but its cost to the North 
Western Company. Since its construc- 
tion the Irish traffic had increased 
enormously, and the greater part of the 
traffic between England and Ireland 
passed over this route. The local traffic 
too had developed very largely. There 
was, therefore, no reason whatever on 
this score why higher rates should be 
charged on the Chester and Holyhead 
section. The second reason given for the 
| maintenance of these high rates was that 
the line was costly to maintain owing to 
its position on the coast. He replied 
in|that the exceptional position of the 
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London and North Western Railway 
on the coast gave it a practical mono- 
poly. If another Company attempted to 
construct a line on the coast it would 
probably have to do twice the amount of 
tunnelling, and the price of the land 
acquired for the construction of the line 
would be much higher. But, in any 
event it was worth the Company’s while 
to maintain the line for the sake of the 
through traffic. If there were not a 
passenger ora ton of goods to be carried 
between Chester and Holyhead it would 
still be worth the Company’s while to 
maintain the line as a connecting link 
between England and Ireland. But so 
far from the line being unremunerative, 
he ventured to say it was the most re- 
munerative portion of the Company’s 
system. The third argument used in 
support of exceptional rates was that the 
line had only one side from which it 
could draw traffic instead of running 
through the country and being able to 
draw traffic from both sides. That was 
a most extraordinary argument to use, 
because facilities of water carriage had 
brought large works to the banks of the 
Dee, and this had added considerably to 
the tratlic of the Company, while such 
seaside resorts as Rhyl, Prestatyn, 
Colwyn Bay, Llandudno, and Penmaen- 
mawr, which would not be in existence but 
for the presence of the sea, had enabled 
the Company to develop its traffic enor- 
mously. If he were told that the coast 
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owed much to the Company he would not 
deny it, but other great railway com- 
panies would only have been too glad to | 
have the opportunities on the North 
Wales coast, of which the London and 
North Western Company had enjoyed a 
monopoly. The Company were further | 
disentitled to charge exceptional rates 
on this line because they had joined 
other companies in constructing an 
obstructive line, the object of which was 
to prevent another company from con- 
structing a competing line to North 
Wales. It had also purchased lines which | 
it had not opened for passenger traffic. 
Not only was the main line in the hands 
of the North Western, but the adjoining 
branch lines as well, and this placed a 
large part of North Wales under the ex- 
clusive control of the Company. It was, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to take 
care that the monopoly should not be 
injuriously exercised. What were the 
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exceptional rates of which they com- 
plained? The Act of 1891 empowered 
the Company to charge for the first 20 
miles 25 per cent. more for goods carried 
on tne Chester and Holyhead than on 
the other main portions of the line. For 
the next 50 miles the charge was 32 per 
cent. higher, and for distances beyond 
the charge was 60 per cent. higher. And 
these rates were charged upon a railway 
on which the traffic had increased to 
such an extent as to become unmanage- 
able and to necessitate the doubling of 
the line. But it was said “these are 
only maximum rates, and we seldom 
charge the maximum.” If that was so 
why should there be any objection on the 
part of the Company to the reduction of 
the maximum? As a matter of principle 
they asked that no exceptional scale of 
charges should be allowed on a line so 
highly remunerative as the Chester and 

Holyhead Railway. He quoted figures 
from local stations in Flintshire to show 
how the actual rates had been increased 
since the passing of the Act of 1891, and 
appealed to the President of the Board 
of Trade, who occupied the position of 
wn intermediary between the great rail- 
way companies and the public, to con- 
sider this question in the interests of 
small farmers and traders who could not 
afford the great expense of appealing to 
the Railway Commission, and who could 
only make an effectual protest against 
the exceptional scale sanctioned by the 
Act of 1891 through their representa- 
tives in Parliament. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcuie, Croy- 
don) observed that the hon. Member who 
had proposed the Resolution had said 
that this Bill proposed to permit an ex- 


tension of the Chester and Holyhead 


line, and that upon that extension 


the heavy rates of which he com- 
plained were going to be charged. 


No doubt there was an extension pro- 
posed in the Bill, but it was not an ex- 
tension in the sense of a prolongation 
of the line. It was merely an extension 
in the sense of widening the line in order 
to accommodate the public, and if the 
Bill passed without the Instruction, the 
Company would have no power to make 
these so-called exceptional charges over 
any greater distance. The hon. Mem- 
bers who brought forward the Motion 
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made two complaints ; first, that there 
were exceptionally heavy charges with 
regard to certain agricultural produce ; 
and, second, that the maximum charges, 
especially in connection with Class A, 
were too high. It was perfectly true 
that the North-Western Company did 
make considerable concessions in 
order to obtain traflic where there 
was water competition ; but that was 
by no means confined to the North- 
Western. It was done by all com- 
panies, and it was clear that unless they 
were able to make these concessions 
when exposed to water competition, they 
would get no portion of the traffic. So 
far as the public was concerned, there 
was no injury, because the traffic would 
be brought into the country all the same. 
Assuming, for the moment, that the| 
rates charged by the Companies were 
fair rates, he contended that they were | 
perfectly justified, where they thought it | 
was to their interest, to reduce their) 
rates when they came into competition | 
with water trattic. | 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : My conten- | 
tion was that the reduction is made at) 
the expense of the inland traffic. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, that was the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman, but he 
gave us no proof of it. It was incapable | 
of proof. He was informed that so far 
as the London and North-Western Com- 
pany was concerned, the amount of 
trattic they had gained in this way from 
Dublin to Liverpool was infinitesimally 
small. The hon. Gentleman also com- 
plained that apart from sea competition, 
there was undue preference on this rail- 
way. All he had to say about that was 





that if there was a case of undue prefer- | 


ence with regard to any one person or 
class of persons as compared with others, 
that was a case with which the Railway 
Commissioners would be bound to deal. 
The hon. Gentleman said that the Board 
of Trade occupied an intermediary posi- 
tion. So they did, and if the hon. Gen- 
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tleman went to the Board of Trade, and 


with a view to correcting it. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : Complaints | 
have been made. 
*Me. RITCHIE said that if anyone) 
laid a complaint, and brought evidence 
before the Board of Trade to show that 


President of the Board of Trade. 


|satisfied with it 
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there was an undue preference, the Board 
of Trade, if they were satisfied that a 
case was made out, had the power 
to approach the Railway Company with 
a view to getting the grievance remedied, 
and if it was not done, there was an ap- 
peal to the Railway Commissioners, who 
were bound to deal with it judicially. 
With regard to the question of the 
maximum rate what was the history of 
the 1ljd. rate? The whole question of 
the arrangement of rates was left in the 
hands of the Board of Trade, and they 
appointed a small Committee—Lord 
Balfour and Sir Courtenay Boyle—who 
spent many laborious days going through 
an enormous number of rates. It was 
a recognised principle that where a rail- 


|way company could show that a par- 


ticular section of their line was ex- 
ceptionally costly to work, a_ higher 
maximum should be allowed in respect 
of that section. 

Mr. LEWIS: The North-Western 
bought this line at a low price. 

*Mr. RITCHIE said it was not only a 
“question of purchase, but also of work- 
|ing, and he was told that in consequence 
| of ‘this line being cut out of the rock, 
keeping it up was a very costly matter ; 


| but he was not there to assert that, 


but to say that it was one of the condi- 
tions which were taken into account in 
fixing the rates, and exceptional rates 
were accorded to companies which could 
show either that their lines were ex- 
ceptionally costly to construct or to 
maintain. When the rates were settled 
in 1891, the maximum charge under 
Class A was 2d. per ton for 15 miles, 
and 14d. beyond that distance. Under 
the Board of Trade revision, the maxi- 
mum was reduced to ljd., and that 
schedule of charges having been referred 
to a Joint Committee of the two Houses, 
that Committee confirmed both the prin- 
ciple of those exceptional charges, and 
the rate of 14d. fixed by the Board of 
Trade. Then the House of Commons, 


‘on the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
they considered that there was an undue | 
preference, it would be their duty to} 
negotiate with the Railway Company, | 
|to the rate fixed by the Board of Trade 


who brought forward the present Motion, 
reduced the maximum to ‘95, but that 
was again raised by the House of Lords 


and the Joint Committee. Finally, a 
|compromise was arrived at, and the rate 
of 14d. was fixed, and he believed the 
hon. Gentleman then expressed himself 
That was the history 
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of the transaction, and he would ask the 
House to consider very carefully, before 
they consented to the proposition now 
before them, whether they were in a 
position to decide this complicated ques- 
tion and to raise again and settle matters 
which had been discussed before the 
Board of Trade and a Joint Committee, 
and settled, after due deliberation, only 
four or five years ago. What was the 
House asked to do? Not to instruct 
the Committee to consider this question 
because they had the power to consider 
it. The hon. Gentleman said that the 
people interested were not sufticiently 
powerful to put their view before the 
Committee. Perhaps they were not, in- 
dividually, but it was impossible to say 
that they could not combine to do so. 
It was not a question of the Committee 
being unable to consider these rates. 
That they were able todo; but the House 
was called upon, after ex parte statement, 
without the railway company having the 
slightest chance of answering the allega- 
tions made, to give a mandatory In- 
struction to the Committee to reduce 
these rates to the level suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman. He was bound to say 
that he considered that that would be a 
most unwise and most unfair proceeding 
on the part of the House of Commons. 
He himself was expressing no opinion in 
reference to this question of exceptional 
rates, but he should be glad if the Com- 
mittee to which the Bill was referred 
would give full consideration to the ques- 
tions with regard to them which had 
been brought foward by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He thought that exceptional 
rates required a great deal of argument 
in their support. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
That was even more true now than it 
was before, not only because of the state 
of agriculture, but because the railways 
themselves, in nine cases out of ten were 
trying to see what they could do to assist 
trade and industry, and were endeavour- 
ing to meet the demands of traftic by a 
reduction of their rates. He thought 
that the London and North-Western 
Railway Company would be taking upon 
themselves a great responsibility if they 
did not direct their attention to these 
exceptional rates charged upon this 
branch of theirline. He was frequently 
in personal communication with the 
directors of the line, and he would lose 
no opportunity of impressing upon them 
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the duty that rested upon them of giving 
full consideration to the statements which 
had been made on that occasion by hon. 
Gentlemen, and of seeing whether the 
time had not arrived when they could, 
with full justice to their shareholders, do 
away with these exceptional rates of 
which complaint was made. |[‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] He thought, however, that 
the House of Commons would be taking 
upon themselves an undue share of 
responsibility if, after having heard 
statements on one side only, they 
judged between the parties instead of 


Disasters Fund. 


relegating to the Committee both 
cases. He hoped that, now that the 


hon. Gentlemen had laid their appli- 
cation before the House, they would 
consider that they had _ discharged 
their duty, and would allow the Bill to 
go before the Committee upstairs, when 
they would have every opportunity 
afforded them of proving their case. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent that the necessary steps should 
be taken to enable traders and others to 
give evidence before the Committee, as 
he understood that unless the Standing 
Order was dispensed with, they could 
not be represented before the Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. RITCHIE said that it was 
impossible for him to answer the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question off-hand. He 
understood that colliery or slate quarry 
companies, or similar associations, could 
be heard before the Committee. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 118; 
Noes, 177.—(Division List, No. 114.) 


EAST INDIA (KYTHAL). 


Return [presented 11th February] to 
be printed.—[{No. 148.] 


PETTY SESSIONS COURT (CLARE). 
Return [presented 20th April] to be 
printed. —[ No. 149.) 


FISHERMEN’S (SCOTLAND) DISASTERS 
FUND (UNEXPENDED BALANCES). 
Return [presented 23rd April] to be 

printed.—[No. 150.] 
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Undelivered. 


AST INDIA (CONTRIBUTIONS BY INDIA | refusing to deal with a case of adultera- 


TO THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE). | 


Return [presented 23rd April] to be, 
printed.—{ No. 151.] 


| THE 


THAMES CONSERVANCY. 
Paper [presented 23rd April] to be| 
printed.—| No. 152.] | 


TRAMWAY BILLS 

*The CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumber- 
land, Penrith) said, he had a Motion on | 
the Paper with regard to this subject of 
rather an important character, but as it | 
had been brought to his notice that 
objection was taken to it, he would post- 
pone it until Monday. The Motion on 
the Paper was as follows :—“ That | 
Standing Order 171, relating to Tram- 
way Bills be suspended for the remainder | 
of the Session.” 


NEW WRIT. 

For the Burgh of Aberdeen (Northern 
Division) v. William Alexander Hunter, | 
esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. — (Mr. 
Thomas Ellis.) 


QUESTIONS. 





ADULTERATED BUTTER. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to a case 
which came before the Borough Bench | 
of Bury, on the 6th March, in which the | 
Bench refused to grant a summons to the 
purchaser of adulterated butter on the 
ground that the samples had not been 
submitted to the borough analyst but to 
the county analyst ; whether he is aware 
that the town clerk of Bury appeared 
before the Borough Bench to oppose the 
granting of such summons on the above 
ground ; whether the action of the pur- 
chaser in relying on the analysis of a 
county analyst was regular; and, whe- 
ther a Borough Bench is justified in 


|obtained the summons. 


tion merely on the ground that the 
analysis had not been made by their 


| borough analyst ? 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
|Marrnew Wuite Rriptey, Lancashire, 
| Blackpool) : My attention was first called 
to this case by the Question, but I have 
communicated with the Borough Justices, 


land understand that the facts are as 
‘stated in the first two paragraphs. 
purchaser subsequently produced a cer- 


The 


tificate from the borough analyst, and 
Whether the 
magistrates were justified in their action 
depends on the construction which should 
be placed on certain sections of “ The Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act, 1875.” That is 
a question which can only be authori- 
tatively decided by the Courts, and on 
which, therefore, I must decline to 
express an opinion. 


MINES IN MADAGASCAR. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 


|Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


whether the Government of the French 


| Republic has cancelled the authorisation 
|to British subjects to work mines in 
| Madagascar lately given by the French 


authorities on the spot ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Weare making inquiries on the 
subject, but have not as yet received a 
reply. 


TELEGRAMS UNDELIVERED. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether it is the rule in 
the telegraph department to return tele- 
grams to the sender when the addressee 
cannot be found; and, whether he can 
explain why a telegram sent on the 5th 
of February last from Mr. Joseph R. 
McCarthy, of Kilkenny, to Mr. William 


| Crowley, 67, South Main Street, Cork, 
|was neither delivered 


\the addressee nor returned to Mr. 
| McCarthy ? 


at the house of 
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Tue SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA-| TELEGRAPHIC FACILITIES 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : | 2 es CANARD). 
Telegrams which cannot be delivered are Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg 


; to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
not returned to the senders, but in all | representing the Poscmaster General, 


cases where the sender has furnished | whether complaints have reached him of 


his name and address, a notice explaining | the abseence of telegraphic communica- 
the cause of the non-delivery is sent him | tion between Carrickmacross and Sher- 
at once by wire. The telegram sent from | cock, in County Cavan, a distance of six 
Kilkenny on 5th February last to Mr.| miles; and whether, considering that 
William Crowley, 67, South Main Street, | Shercock is a good business town, having 
Cork, could not be delivered, because, I | its regular fairs and markets, and is also 
understand, it was stated at the address | the residence of the County Coroner, he 
that Mr. Crowley had left. Mr.McCarthy, | will inquire as to the desiravility of 
the sender, could not be advised of the | establishing a telegraphic office there in 
non-delivery as he had left Kilkenny. _ the interests of the public ? 
| Mr. HANBURY: No recent com- 
plaints have reached the Postmaster 

TRANSVAAL NEWSPAPERS (POSTAGE). | General. The hon. Member was informed 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- in 1893 that the telegraphs could not 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to| be extended to Shercock except under a 
the Treasury, as representing the Post-| guarantee. The Postmaster General 
master General, whether he is aware that | will make inquiry to see whether cir- 
large numbers of newspapers have lately | cumstances have changed, and will com- 
been received in this country from} municate with the hon. Member. 
Johannesburg, and that each of them 
has been surcharged on delivery through; ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
the rate being raised from 1d. per four | (NEWPORT, COUNTY MAYO). 
ounces to ld. per two ounces; whether, Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
representations have been made to the W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
Government of the Transvaal on the|to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
subject, with a view to their assimilation | whether he is aware that in the town of 
of their postage on newspapers sent| Newport, County Mayo, which has 
abroad to the British rate ; and, whe- ja wainly Roman Cathoiic population, 
ther he will meanwhile direct that Trans- | the officers of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
vaal newspapers shall not be surcharged | lary (including the District Inspector, 
on delivery? | the Head Constable, and two sergeants) 

Mr. HANBURY : It is the fact that | are Protestants; and whether it is in 
newspapers from the Transvaal have accordance with the usage of the Royal 
lately been received in this country and/| Irish Constabulary to select officers who 
surcharged on delivery. They have been are Protestants for Roman Catholic 
so charged because the Post Office of the | Districts like Newport ? 
Transvaal has raised from ld. per four} *THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
ounces to 1d. per two ounces, the postage| IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba.rour, 
on newspapers posted in that country, | Leeds Central): The allocation of the 
not only for the United Kingdom, but| officer and men to Newport, as to other 
for all other countries outside South | stations, was not regulated by their 
Africa. No representation has been | religious persuasions, but by the require- 
made to the Transvaal Post Office on the| ments of the service, and it would be 
subject, as that Office has acted within | impossible, as well as inexpedient, to 
its rights in raising the postage, and has | create religious tests in the selection of 
duly notified the change in its Postal otticers for districts which may be con- 
Guide for January. In these circum-| sidered either mainly Protestant or 
stances the Postmaster General has no | Catholic. 
right to interfere ; nor can he direct that | 
the newspapers shall not be surcharged, | LAND IN WALES (ROYAL 
as the charge is in accordance with the | COMMISSION). 
stipulations of the Postal Union Con-| Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
vention. then, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department, ;)amount of county cess paid in Ireland 
whether, in the cases submitted to him! annually, setting forth the amount col- 
by the Royal Commissioners on Land in | lected per county and barony, and the 
Wales of the punishment of witnesses, | approximate amount paid by landlords 
he caused special inquiries to be made in as distinct from tenants; and, if so, 
the locality where the alleged offences | will he state if ‘such a Return can be 
were committed; and whether he will | procured before 12th May ? 
state the number of cases in which such Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
inquiries were made, by whom the|Government have no information re- 
inquiries were conducted, and the! specting the amount of county cess col- 
nature of the inquiries ? lected in each barony, or the amount of 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | cess paid by landlords as distinct from 
IT can add little to the information| tenants ; nor have the Government any 
which I gave to the hon. Member when! means at its disposal of obtaining such 
he raised the question of the intimida-| information. Even were it otherwise, 
tion of witnesses who gave evidence |I fear the value of the Return would 
before the Welsh Land Commission on| not be commensurate with the labour 
the Vote on Account. Three cases were involved in its preparation. 
brought to my notice by the Commis- Mr. J. P. FARRELL: Will the 
sioners, and the Treasury Solicitor, to | right hon. Gentleman give a Return 
whom I referred them, was of opinion| that will show the amount collected in 
that on the evidence before him proceed- | each county ? 
ings could not be taken with any chance| wp, GERALD BALFOUR: There is 


of success. In one case, however, as I already a Return showing the amount in 


Superannuation Bill. 


informed the House, further inquiry 
seemed to me to be desirable with a view 
to see whether further evidence might be 
forthcoming which would justify pro- 


each county, but not the amount to each 
‘individual. The Government have no 
/ineans at their disposal in regard to the 
| latter. 





ceedings, and inquiry was accordingly 
made on the spot, at my request, by the 
Treasury Solicitor’s Agent. In the! 
result I was advised both by the Trea- 
sury Solicitor and by the Attorney- 
General, to whom the Agent's Report Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
was referred for consideration, that the | 11,4 Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
evidence did nes furnish sufficient ground | tenant of Ireland whether it is proposed 
for a eee : ’ | to apply the provisions of the Poor Law 
Mr. LLOY D MORGAN asked | Officers’ Superannuation Bill, if passed, 
whether the inquiries which were made 'to Ireland ; and, in case of such applica- 
on the spot were made by someone who | tion, will he take care that the proposed 
resided at or near the place, or who was | superannuation allowances are not made 
instructed by the Home Office or the chargeable on the local rates, which at 
Treasury * present are pressing as a sufficiently 

Mr. W. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- | heavy burden on the Irish people? 
shire) asked who was the Agent of the) Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Treasury Solicitor 1 Bill in question is not a Government 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | Measure. The Trish Government does 
said the Agent was a solicitor sent down | 20t object to the principle of the Bill, 
by the Treasury Solicitors and the Crown | and its application to Ireland will not, I 
to make inquiry into the allegations. understand, be opposed by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. So far as superannuation 
allowances under the Bill are not covered 
| by the contributions of the officers, I pre- 
COUNTY CESS (IRELAND). |sume there would be a charge, as hereto- 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : we on local rates. 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the| Mr. J. P. FARRELL: On the Third 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he | Reading of the Bill I shall beg to move 
will consent to give a Return of the 


| its rejection. 
Mr. J. Lloyd Morgan. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPER- 
ANNUATION BILL. 
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BELFAST WORKHOUSE 
(DEATH OF INMATE). 

Mr. YOUNG: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether his attention has been 
called to the death of an old woman 
named Mary Moore in the workhouse at 
Belfast, on the 15th instant; whether 
he is aware that the friends of deceased, 
on making application for a certificate of 
death, were informed that such certifi- 
cate would be given to them on the 21st 
instant ; and whether, considering that 
such delay in obtaining certificates in 
case of death of poor people causes great 
inconvenience where they are depending 
for funds to bury them on what is 
coming to them out of burial societies, 
he will now consider the desirability of 
having one central registry established 
in the city of Belfast ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Iam 
informed by the Registrar General that 
the person who made application to have 
the registry effected in this case was not 
a properly qualified informant, and her 
information could not, therefore, be ac- 
cepted. This person was told that a 
certificate would be granted on the 21st 
instant, when the necessary information 
to enable the completion of the registra- 
tion would be supplied by the master of 
the workhouse. The delay in the case 
was entirely due to the fact that the 
person who attended to register the 
death was not a properly qualified in- 
formant, and, therefore, it in no way 
affects the question of the establishment 
of a central office, as to which I have 
already replied to a Question put by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) 
asked, whether as a matter of fact there 
had not been a delay of nearly a week ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, that 
apparently there had been, as the death 
took place on the 15th instant and the 
certificate was promised for the 21st. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER MAILS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is yet in a position to inform 
the House of the result of his communi- 
cations with the postal authorities of the 
United States of America concerning 
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the new arrangements for the transmis- 
sion of newspaper mails from America to 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Con- 
tinent ? 

Mr. HANBURY: A reply has just 
been received from the Postmaster- 
General of the United States, who 
explains that the transmission of news- 
papers for the United Kingdom without 
special superscription will not, as sup- 
posed, be restricted to the packets of the 
American Line, but that all newspapers 
for this country that are not specially 
addressed for other steamers will be 
despatched by American packet every 
Wednesday and by Cunard packet every 
Saturday. 


CYCLING ACCIDENTS (LONDON). 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether he has 
any objection to supplementing the 
Return he presented to the House on 
Thursday with another showing the 
number of fatal and serious accidents to 
members of the general public caused by 
cyclists in the streets of London during 
the first quarter of the present year ; 
whether any special arrangements have 
been made by the police authorities to 
check and cope with the growing evil 
and danger of reckless riding by cyclists ; 
and, whether he has any reason to pre- 
sume that a considerable number of 
cycling accidents during the past three 
months have not come under the official 
cognisance of the police ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The Return which the police have pre- 
pared for me shows that the number of 
serious accidents caused by cyclists 
during the first quarter of this year was 
ten, and the number of slight accidents 
not requiring treatment, or at any rate 
detention, at a hospital, 174. In no case 
had the accident a fatal result. No 
special arrangements have been made by 
the police, but they use to the full the 
special powers which they possess under 
the Metropolitan Police Act, Section 54 
of that Act providing that every person 
who shall ride or drive furiously, or so as 
to endanger the life or limb of any 
person, or to the common danger of the 
passengers in any thoroughfare, shall be 
liable to a penalty, and may be taken 
into custody without warrant by any 
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constable .who sees the offence com-! laid before the House in Commercial 


mitted. So far as serious accidents are| No. 5 of that 


concerned, the figures I have given may 
be taken as accurate ; it is unlikely that 
any such accidents have occurred with- 
out coming to the notice of the police. 


TRADE MARKS IN EGYPT. 

Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 
(Sheffield, Hallam): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether he has 
observed in Mr. Rennell Rodd’s 
recent Report on British Commercial 
Relations with Egypt [C. 7920 12] the 
statement at page 28, that Egypt is the 
happy hunting ground for that form of 
commercial brigandage which consists in 


the forgery of trade marks and the use| 


of false trade descriptions in the sale of 
goods ; that Sheffield cutlery comes here 
(to Egypt) from Austria, English pale 
ale from Germany and _ Belgium, 
hosiery with English trade marks is 
offered by German travellers, English 
whisky labels of known brands are made 
in the country by enterprising Levan- 
tines and affixed to the worst class of 
spirits, while English patent medicines 
closed with forged British Government 
labels are imported from Italy ; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will use their 
influence to persuade 
Government to make illegal and proceed 
against the fraudulent practices described 
in Mr. Rodd’s Report ; whether the Ger- 
man Government has recently adopted 
stringent legislation against the forgery 
of trade marks and the use of false trade 
descriptions ; and, whether the attention 
of the German Government will be called 
to Mr. Rodd’s Report, so far as it relates 
to fraudulent trading by German sub- 
jects, with a view to enforcing as far as 
may be practicable the recent German 
legislation in their case ? 


Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir, I have 
seen the passage in question. Her 


Majesty’s Government and the Egyptian 
Government have considered the changes 
in the law that may be required to deal 
with such cases ; and negotiations are 
proceeding with other Powers with a 
view to arriving at an agreement. We 
have no knowledge of any more recent 
changes in German legislation of the 
character referred to in paragraph 3 than 
the Jaw of May 12th 1894, which was 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 


the Egyptian | 


year. The initiative in 
calling the attention of the German 
Government to the practices mentioned 
in Mr. Rodd’s Report would appear to 
rest with the Egyptian rather than with 
the British Government. 


FALSE TRADE DESCRIPTIONS. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether, in view of the statements on 
page 28 of Mr. Rennell Rodd’s recent 
Report [C. 7920 12] as to the forgery of 
trade marks and the use of false trade 
descriptions in the sale of goods by Aus- 
trian, Italian, and Belgian traders in 
Egyptian markets, and the great injury 
thereby done to the reputation of British 
products and the legitimate interests of 
British traders, he will use his best 
efforts to bring about an early reas- 
sembling of the Conference of the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property and the Repression 
of False Trade Descriptions ; whether 
Italy and Belgium are members of that 
Union ; whether Austria has as yet been 
persuaded to accede to the Union ; and, 
whether the Egyptian Government has 
ever acceded or been invited to accede 
to the Union; if not, whether he will 
endeavour to cause Austria and Egypt 
so to accede, with a view to their being 


represented at the earliest Conference 


tat may be assembled on Industrial 
Property and the Repression of False 
Trade Descriptions ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnair, 
Croydon): The initiative in convening 
the next Conference lies with the 
Belgian Government, assisted by the 
Central Office of the Union at Berne. I 
am not prepared to urge that a meeting 
should take place before the Belgian 
Government have made the necessary 
preparations and suggested a date. Italy 
and Belgium are original members of the 
Union, but Austria has not yet acceded, 
and it is doubtful whether representa- 
tions could usefully be made to her to do 
so. There have been found to be diffi- 
culties in the way of Egypt becoming a 
party to the Union. It is open to 
countries which have not become mem- 
bers to be represented at the conferences 
by official delegates, who, however, have 
no power of voting. 
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LICENSER OF PLAYS | state of things, which tends to-discourage 
(“JOSEPH OF CANAAN”). the investment of capital in the Colonies, 
Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Sec-| and consequently to retard their develop- 
retary of State for the Home Depart-|ment and restrict their trade; and (4) 
ment, whether the Licenser of Plays has | whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
refused to license a drama _ entitled| embrace the earliest opportunity of cor- 
“Joseph of Canaan,” written by the! recting the anomaly ? 
Rev. George Walters and Mr. George) Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
Rignold ; whether he is aware that this) CHEQUER (Sir MicuarL Hicks 
drama was played for several weeks in| Beacu, Bristol, W.): I have received 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Sydney, and the | the Memorial to which the hon. Member 
Theatre Royal, Melbourne, and that no| refers, and am considering it; but I 
objection was raised by either the press| must not be understood as assenting to 
or the public ; is he aware that a religious | the views expressed in the second and 
drama, “The Sign of the Cross,” has | third paragraphs of his Question. 
been licensed and performed for over 100) 
nights in a London theatre ; and could! . natY - 7 3 
he state to the House what is the prin- | veaengecck tree rere eal 
ciple that determines the action of the | Mr. JOHN W ILSON ( Lanark, 
Licenser of Plays in connection with | G0van) : I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
dramas based on religious motives or | © whether, seeing that the payments 
ceahiaaste t to school managers in respect of fourth- 
Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : Year pupil teachers depend upon the 
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I am informed by the Examiner of! 
Plays that the Lord Chamberlain has | 
refused to license for representation the | 
play to which the hon. Member refers, | 
and that it was rejected in accordance | 
with the unvarying practice, which is to| 
refuse to license any play avowedly| 
adapted from Scripture. I understand | 
that this reason would not apply to| 
“The Sign of the Cross.” I have no| 
knowledge as to the reception of either | 
play. 


results of the examination of female 
candidates in needlework, as provided hy 
the Syllabus of Examination for Admis- 
sion to Training Colleges, Art. 92 (6), 
Scotch Code, the Scotch Education 
Department will agree either to abolish 
the examination in needlework prescribed 
for these candidates at the annual 
inspection of their respective schools, or 
make thetwo examinations in needlework 
identical, and provide that, where fourth- 
year female pupil teachers are examined 


in needlework in their respective schools, 
| the marks obtained should, as in reading, 





INCOME TAX. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask Mr.) 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, (1) whether 
he has received a Memorial from the! 
Council of the Royal Colonial Institute | 
inviting the attention of Her Majesty’s | 


Government to the hardship result-| 
ing from the operation of the In-| 
come Tax in the Mother Country, 


in conjunction with Acts recently passed | 
by some of the self-governing colonies | 
imposing an Income Tax ; (2) whether ‘ie | 
is aware that British subjects resident | 
in the Australasian Colonies are not| 
required to pay a double tax in respect | 
of any income derived from the United | 
Kingdom, whereas those resident in the | 
United Kingdom are reyuired to pay a) 
double tax in respect of any income, 
derived from any of the Australasian | 
Colonies ; (3) whether he is aware that | 
great dissatisfaction has arisen from this 


recitation, and teaching, be put to their 
credit in the admission examination ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 

HAR! ES Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I understand 
that the arrangements with respect to 
examinations in sewing are not such as 
are indicated in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, and that they would not permit of 
the adoption of the plan which he sug- 
gests. But the matter is so much one of 
detail that it would perhaps be more 
convenient that the nature of the 
difficulty felt, and any suggestion for 
its removal should, in the first instance 
at least, be matter of correspondence 
with the Department. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES 
(OMAGH UNION). 


Mr. C. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone 
Mid) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
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to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whe- 
ther he is aware that a considerable 
number of the dwellings of agricultural 
labourers in the Omagh Union contain 
only one apartment ; whether he is aware 
that an Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was last year sent to exa- 
mine into the claims of the labourers for 
better housing accommodation, their 
representations being rejected by a/| 
majority of the Guardians; and is he| 
also aware that the Inspector found the | 
housing accommodation insufficient, and | 
recommended the building of a number | 
of labourers’ cottages ; and will steps be | 
taken to carry out ‘that recommendation 
with as little delay as possible ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: An 
Inspector of the Local Government 
Board held an Inquiry, as stated, and 
recommended that the Guardians should 
make a Scheme for the erection of 37 
labourers’:cottages;in this Union. The 
Inspector’s report was communicated to | 
the Guardians, who, I understand, have | 
adjourned the further consideration of | 
the matter until the 2nd May. The} 
Board have written! to the Guardians | 
stating that they trust that the Scheme, 
with the necessary: maps, etc., will be 


Pauper Lunatics 








tioned. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKHOUSE 
INMATES (IRELAND). 

Mr. MURNAGHAN : 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- | 
tenant of Ireland, if he is aware that a| 
very general detize exists among those | 
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made to enable sub-postmasters to have 
some fixed period of leave in.the course 
of the year without having to supply a 
substitute at their own expense ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General regrets that the concession 
suggested by the hon. Member cannot 
be granted. The sub-postmasters of the 


| kingdom are nearly 20,000 in number, 


and, as a rule, they have some other 
trade or occupation to which the Post 
Office business is, often, altogether sub- 
sidiary. Leave would never be refused 
them on their making arrangements to 
carry on their post office duties during 
their absence; but in no case in the 
Post Office—and I believe in no other 
Department of the State—is an officer 
allowed leave at the public expense 
whose whole time is not given to the 
public service. 


FEE GRANT (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. HOZIER: I beg toask the Lord 
Advocate, whether the Treasury have 
made arrangements for handing over to 
the Scottish Education Department the 
arrears due to Scotland in respect of 


/unpaid fee grant ? 
ready for execution on the date men-| 


THe LORD ADVOCATE : The 
Treasury have consented to admit the 


| claim of Scotland to a proportion of the 
| Supplementary Fee Grant for England 
in respect of the financial year 1895-6, 

| and to ask Parliament to make provision 
I beg to ask| accordingly, but they decline to re-open 


‘the accounts for earlier years. 
Mr. HOZIER: Are we to lose all the 
money due to Scotland during the time 


intesented i in the welfare of the destitute | | the late Government was in power ? 


poor in Ireland that a scheme of classifica- | 


THe LORD ADVOCATE: I must 


tion of the inmates of workhouses should | refer my hon. Friend to the Treasury. 


be provided for ; 


and will he consider | 


Mr. HOZIER: I beg to ask the 


this phase of the subject with a view to/ Secretary of the Treasury ? 


give it effect in the Bill for the Amalga-| 


tion of Poor Law Unions in Ireland ? 
Mr. 


GERALD BALFOUR: One of 
the chief objects of the Poor Relief Bill | | 
is to enable a better system of classifica- | 


{No answer was given. | 


PAUPER LUNATICS (IRELAND). 
Mr. M. McCARTAN : I beg to ask 


tion to be adopted ‘for all classes of | the Chief Secretary for Ireland, whether 


indoor poor in Treland. 


| he has yet considered the question of 


| remov ing pauper lunatics in workhouses 


SUB-POSTMASTERS. 
Mr. JAMES HOZIER (Lanark, §.) : 
I heg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster | 
General, whether arrangements can be 


Mr. C. Murnaghan. 


F 








in Ireland to properly-equipped asylums, 
where their condition may be alleviated 
by their special treatment and suitable 
|surroundings; and whether, consider- 
ing the illegality of the present mode of 
admitting them to the lunatic wards of 
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workhouses, and also of detaining them 
and keeping them there under restraint 
without the colour of legal sanction, he 
will have inquiry made into the whole 
system, with the view to relieve the 
afflicted and to have this illegal system 
discontinued 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
removal of pauper lunatics from work- 
houses to asylums has engaged my care- 
ful attention in connection with the 
general question of workhouse adminis- 
tration in Ireland, and it will be found 
that the Poor Relief Bill, which I hope 
shortly to be able to introduce, will deal 
with the existing procedure connected 
with the detention of the insane poor in 
workhouses. 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland, whether he will state the} 


number of lunatics transferred from the 
county Antrim asylum to the union 
workhouse at Belfast since lst January 
1892; whether any, and if so how many 
of them, have been received uncon- 
ditionally ; and, what are the terms of 


agreement as to maintenance which were | 


required by the Board of Guardians 
from the governors or superintendent of 
the asylum ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
number of lunatics transferred from the 
asylum to the union workhouse since 
the date mentioned in the Question was 
65, all of whom have been received into 
the workhouse unconditionally, and no 
agreement was required by the Guardians 
of the nature indicated at the end of the 
Question. 


CUSTOMS OUTDOOR OFFICERS. 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether he 
can now state what progress has been 
made in the adjustment of the claims of 
the Outdoor Officers of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, as set forth in a petition 
presented to the Treasury on the 8th 
February 1895 ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Treasury di- 
rections on the recommendations of the 
Board of Customs on the subject of this 
Question were issued by the Customs 
Department on the 25th November last. 
The necessary steps for carrying these 
directions into effect were at once taken 
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in hand, but as they involved, amongst 
many other details, an examination, in 
communication with the Civil Service 
Commissioners, of nearly the whole of 
the existing class of Outdoor Officers, 
numbering over 600, the final adjust- 
ments have not yet been completed. It 
is expected, however, that the result of 
the examination will be known in a few 
days, and the Board of Customs will 
then be in a position to proceed with 
final arrangements for the introduction 
|of the new conditions for this class of 
| officer as sanctioned by the Treasury. I 
| may add that, so far as the new scheme 
| will result in change of pay or position 
to any officer, such change will be ante- 
dated to Ist January last. 


(County Business ). 





BELFAST RECORDER’S COURT 
(COUNTY BUSINESS). 

Sir JAMES HASLETT (Belfast, 
N.): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland, if, when a vacancy occurs in 
the chairmanship of county Down, he 
| will consider and give effect to the desire 
of the merchants and citizens of Belfast 
that the Recorder of that city should be 
relieved of county business, whereby he 
would be enabled to hold a monthly 
Court for civil and criminal business; 
this, and the ordinary business of Local 
Bankruptcy Court and Admiralty, would 
occupy his entire time, and the counties 
of Down and Antrim could be adminis- 
tered by one chairman ? 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
TRELAND (Mr. Jonn Arkrnson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): It is in contemplation to 
'make arrangements, when a vacancy 
|in the office of Chairman of the county 
| Down shall have occurred, to relieve the 
| Recorder of Belfast of some of his most 
/onerous duties, and enable him, if need 
| be, to sit more frequently for the discharge 
lof business, but without legislation the 
lentire of the county of Antrim cannot 


| 


| be withdrawn from his jurisdiction, nor 


'do I think it necessary or desirable that 
|it should be. 





| 

| In reply to Mr. M. McCarran, 
| Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
|\TRELAND said, there was no incon- 
| venience in the present arrangement. 


4F 
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ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 


Boroughs): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he will state the specific charges 
made against Mr. Knapp, lately residing 
in Bitlis ; whether Mr. Knapp has been 
the local almoner of the Armenian 
Relief Fund, and an active distributor 
of money, bread, and clothing to the 
destitute Armenians at Bitlis; and, 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken, or will take, either alone or 
in conjunction with the United States 
Government, to secure the recovery of 
the relief funds found in Mr. Knapp’s 
possession, and confiscated ly the Tur- 
kish authorities, and his release from 
custody at Diarbekir ? 

*Mr. CURZON: Mr. Knapp was 
called upon by the authorities at Bitlis 
to answer a charge of breaking the peace 
and of stirring up the Armenians against 
the Turks, who had thereby been moved 
to reprisals. He was engaged with other 
missionaries in the distribution of relief, 
but the United States Legation at Con- 
stantinople considered that it would be 
best to arrange the difficulty by with- 
drawing him, and it was agreed with the 
Porte that he should leave Bitlis when 
the weather and the state of the roads 
permitted. According to telegrams 
recently published in the newspapers, 
Mr. Knapp was on his way to Alexan- 
dretta. There is no information that 
any funds in his possession were seized 
by the Turkish authorities. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked | 
if relief was being distributed ? 

*Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir. Relief is 
being distributed at Bitlis under the) 
supervision of the British Consul, who 
has expressed himself as satisfied with | 
the arrangements that have been made. | 


[‘« Hear, hear !”] 





| 
SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRELAND). | 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I) 
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(3), if any of above sums were ex- 
pended in South Monaghan; and, if so, 
how much ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
payments out of the sum of £800 men- 
in the first paragraph were made to some 
1,800 individuals. It could not be stated, 
without an examination of the district 
returns, which would occupy many days, 
whether any portion of this sum was 
expended in South Monaghan, but in any 
case I decline to read the names of the 
individuals, and no public interest would 
be served by their publication otherwise. 
It does not appear that either of the two 
ladies, to whom payment was made out 


SouTan. 


of the sum mentioned in the second 
paragraph, was employed in South 
Monaghan. 


Mr. DALY: I begto ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, if he is aware that National 
School teachers have out of their own 
pockets to supply maps, tablets, school 
pictures and charts; and, if he will in 
the future supply these requisites free, if 
reported to be required by the inspector ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
requisites referred to are supplied by the 
Commissioners of National Education at 
cost price on application, accompanied 
by remittances, from the managers of 
schools. Inquiry is never made as to the 
sources from which the money remitted 
may have been obtained, but in any case 
it is the managers who are responsible. 
When new National Schools commence 
operations, or when existing schools are 
first recognised as National Schools, a 
free grant is made of the requisites in 
question, but the Commissioners have no 
power to supply these requisites except 


| under the circumstances stated. 


SOUDAN. 
Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, whether he can assure the House 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not 





beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the| make any alteration in their decision not 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if he will | to send British troops to the Soudan 
state the names of the monitors and | without due notice to the House ? 
teachers who were paid the sum of £800 | Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
that appeared on the Estimates for;\ SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
1895-6, under Public Education, Ire-| chester, E.): A pledge such as that the 
land; (2) who are the organising|/hon. Member demands would be un- 
teachers that £650 was paid to under | usual and, I think, inconvenient. [‘ Hear, 
Public Education, Ireland, 1895-6 ; and |hear 1” 
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FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
(ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will communicate with the 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
the Financial Relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with a view to arrang- 
ing for the publication and issue to 
Members at an early day of the Draft 
Report of the late Mr. Childers ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I have no power over the action 
of the Commission, nor can I require it 
to make arrangements for the publication 
of Mr. Childers’ Report. In my own 
opinion piecemeal reports are likely to 
prove inconvenient. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Commission have decided to publish the 
Report immediately ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am not aware of that. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) VOTE. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, whether he will postpone the Edu- 
cation (Scotland) Vote until the Report 
of the Committee of Council for the year 
ending 30th September last shall be in 
the hands of the Scotch Members, and 
when the Report may be expected to be 
in the hands of Members? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have made inquiries, and I 
find that the Report referred to is not 
usually issued until August. This might 
give no opportunity to Debate the Vote. 
Probably the most convenient course 
would be to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity given to discuss the Vote in Com- 
mittee to-night, and to defer the Report 
for the present. I will endeavour to 
find out. whether the Education Report 
can be prepared at an earlier date than 
usual. 


AFFAIRS AT BULAWAYO AND 
PRETORIA. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I wish to ask the 
Secretary for the Colonies whether he 
can confirm or contradict the report of 
the operations at Bulawayo’ which 
appears in the evening papers; and 
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whether he is in a position to inform 
the House if telegraphic communication 
has been re-established with that place ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHe COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I have received a 
telegram from Sir Hercules Robinson 
containing a message from Bulawayo, 
from which I gather that telegraphic 
communication is again in working order. 
This telegram is from Captain Nichol- 
son, Bulawayo, dated April 23 :— 

“ Action on Umgaza river yesterday. Rebels 
in considerable force were driven up the river 
and must have lost heavily. Our casualties ;— 
Frank William Baxter, killed; following 
wounded, none seriously—Captain Grey, Lieu- 
tenant S. M. Hook, Lieutenant F. 8S. Crewe, 
and Corporal Wise. Some cattle were driven 
off by the raiders from three miles west of this 
while we were out.” 


I have also got another telegram from 
Sir Hercules Robinson containing in- 
formation which may be interesting to 
the House. It is from Mr. Rose-Innes, 
who, as the House will remember, was 
appointed by the Government to repre- 
sent them at the Trials at Pretoria :— 


“ Pretoria, April 24.—Rhodes, Phillips, Farrer 
pleaded guilty high treason on first count in 
indictment. Other prisoners pleaded guilty 
lese majeste, but without hostile intent against 
independence of Republic. Four of the accused 
unavoidably absent, but will be present Monday. 
Case adjourned till then, when written state- 
ment will be handed in by Phillips, Rhodes, 
and Farrer. Counsel will address Court and 
sentence given.” 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It may be for the convenience 
of the House I should state that on 
Monday I mean to move a Motion for 
securing further Parliamentary time for 
Government business. The exact prac- 
tical scope and the reasons for the 
Motion, of course, I shall give when I 
bring it on on Monday. The terms are 
as follows :— 


“That for the remainder of the Session the 
House do meet on Tuesdays at 3 o’clock, that 
Government business have priority over all 
other Bills and Notices of Motion on any day 
upon which it is put down, and that the pro- 
visions of Standing Order 56 be extended to 
every day of the week.” 


That is the formal Order with regard to 
Supply. 
4F2 
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COUNTY COUNCILS 
(HARBOURS AND PIERS). 


Bill to authorise County Councils to 
raise money on the security of the rates 
for the purpose of constructing and im- 
proving Harbours and Piers ; ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Cameron Gull, 
Mr. Bolitho, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Captain 
Phillpotts, and Mr. Lucas - Shadwell ; 
presented, and read the First time; to 
be read a Second time upon Wednesday 
10th June, and to be printed.—{ Bill 
190. ] 


SMALL LOANS (INTEREST). 

Bill to restrict the amount of Interest 
chargeable on small Loans; ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Marks, Mr. Ernest 
Gray, Mr. Macdona, Mr. William Abra- 
ham, Mr. Byron Reed, and Mr. Drucker ; 
presented, and read the First time; to 
be read a Second time upon Friday next, 


and to be printed.—{ Bill 191.] 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) ACTS (1887 AND 1891) 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Markets and Fairs 
(Weighing of Cattle) Acts, 1887 and 
1891; ordered to be brought in by Sir 
John Kennaway, Sir A. F. Acland- 
Hood, Sir John Dorington, Mr. Seale- 
Hayne, Mr. Round, Lord Edmund 
Talbot, and Mr. Wharton ; presented, 
and read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Friday 8th May, and 
to be printed.—{ Bill 192.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY. 
(Considered in Committee.) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. | 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 
Crass TI. 
1. £7,850, to complete the sum for 
Secretary for Scotland’s Office,— 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) desired to ask a question of 
the Lord Advocate with regard to the 
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progress of the negotiations with Foreign 
Powers in the matter of the: territorial 
fishery limit. In the month of December 
last the Secretary for Scotland, in a 
speech at Edinburgh, stated that he was 
taking steps to induce the Foreign Office 
to enter into negotiations with other 
Powers with a view to coming to some 
international agreement with regard to 
the extension of such territorial limit. 
He would like to know what progress 
had been made with the negotiations, 
and whether it was likely at an early 
date that a result would be arrived at. 
He would like to deal with a couple of 
the objections which might be urged on 
behalf of the Admiralty or authorities 
of that sort. It might be said that, if 
the territorial limit was extended for the 
one purpose, it would also have to be 
extended for the purpose of defence, 
which would involve them in national 
complications. He did not think that a 
substantial objection, as it was possible 
to alter the limit for fishery purposes 
without altering it for the purposes of 
defence. As to the question of reci- 
procity and the possibility that their 
interests might be damnified supposing 
that other Powers extended their terri- 
torial limit, he did not see any danger to 
their interests. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities) was not in a position to 
make any definite pronouncement to the 
hon. Member on this topic further than 
to say that the matter had not gone 
beyond the departmental stage. The 
Act which brought the question into 
prominence only came into law in 
the course of last year. The ques- 
tions raised by anything which touched 


the territorial limit were extremely 
grave. It was found that difficulties 


arose even between England and Scot- 
land, and these were now under the 
careful consideration of the Scotch Office, 
together with the English Department. 
The other difficulties surrounding the 
matter had been very accurately sum- 
marised by the hon. Member. They 
were, in the first place, the difficulty of 
saying to what effect and purpose they 
were to negotiate with other Powers 
in reference to this most difficult question. 
In the second place, there was the diffi- 
culty as regarded the more limited use 
which might be put on the extended 
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area. Such a negotiation on their part |the mesh and the size of the fish that 
would certainly open up claims, which it} could be brought into the country and 
would be very difficult to resist, for | sold, and so far as the information given 
reciprocity in that matter. This was a|to the Committee on this subject went, 
question which affected largely the|it showed that foreign countries would 
fishing industries both of England and of | gladly welcome something of this kind 
Scotland, in so far as it would close to' to prevent the great North Sea fisheries 
their fishermen certain waters which from being entirely destroyed. Even 
were at present open to them, and as to| the great trawling industry, which was 
which:-—he was not prepared to say aye | now becoming a non-paying kind of 
or no—it would, at all events, be a| business, and which until the last four 
question not easily determined off-hand|or five years was strongly opposed to 
whether their fishermen might not be! anything of the kind, had now fallen 
greatly the losers. |into line, and were agreed that some- 
Mr. BUCHANAN : It would apply; thing should be done. As to the ques- 
all round. |tion of whether they might not lose by 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, not/it, he did not think Parliament ought to 
all round, but on both sides. He had| consider that. The interests on the 
spoken of reciprocity. It would mean| other side of the German Ocean could 
all round the North Sea or even some-| be looked after by those countries. They 
thing a little more extensive, and there- | here wished to prevent their own beds from 
fore the moment they raised the question | being destroyed, and he hoped that, as 
with other nations they raised the ques-| by the consent of the Government the 
tion as to what was best on the whole for | change was made in another place which 
their own fishermen. These questions | prevented them applying the law to their 
had been, and were being, very carefully|own subjects until it was generally 
considered, and he was perfectly certain | agreed upon, some steps would be taken 
that his hon. Friend would be satisfied|to meet the difficulty that had thus 
if he knew that the consideration had | arisen. So far as other Powers were con- 
been most careful and favourable in | cerned, they were-ali equally working on 
order to do their utmost for their fisher-| the same lines. It was very desirable 
men. He might add that he was not | that this should take place, and that 
himself so impressed with the great) their fishing beds should be preserved. 
importance of this limit as a matter of! Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
tactical protection for the fishermen.| Burghs) asked the Lord Advocate 
Provided only that they could get the| whether he was now able to give them 
regulations laid down and observed |any definite answer with regard to the 
between their different classes of fisher-| Inquiry which was promised by the late 
men at home, he thought they had ample | and by the present Government into the 
fishing grounds for all. The difficulties | financial relations between England and 
that had emerged during the past year| Scotland. They had been informed 
were of a very different sort, and these, | previously that the Irish Inquiry so 
he hoped, were now practically at an|monopolised the attention of the Trea- 











end. sury Officials that it was quite impossible 
Dr. CLARK regretted to hear the| at that time to appoint a Committee for 
condition of the negotiations. The Bill|this suggested Inquiry. The Irish 


as to this subject had been so modified| Inquiry was now practically complete, 
in another place that they could not|and probably the right hon. Gentleman 
control their own fishermen until these| would be able to give them some assur- 
international negotiations had taken|ance that the Inquiry as to Scotland 
place, and other countries agreed not to| would at no distant date be ordered. 

fish in their waters. The Bill had thus; Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
became practically null and void, and | could give no such assurance as that on 
would be so until these negotiations were | the part of the Government. Until the 
varried out. The other Foreign Powers | Commission which was considering the 
were in exactly the same position as/ financial relations between Great Britain 
themselves, and were finding that their | and Ireland had actually reported, and 
fishing beds were being destroyed. They | until there had been time to consider the 
had passed legislation limiting the size of | Report, it seemed to him to be quite 
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premature to make any declaration on 
the subject of the financial relations as 
between Scotland on the one hand and 
England and Ireland on the other hand. 
He did not think the deliberations of 
the Commission were so far advanced as 
the hon. Member seemed to think, and 
he thought it would be time enough to 
consider the matter, with a view to 
giving undertakings, when the Commis- 
sion had finally reported to the House. 
When that was done, he had not the 
least doubt that the hon. Member and 
other Scottish Members on both sides of 
the House who felt an interest in this 
question would press the Government 
sufficiently to insure that it should not 
be lost sight of. Further than that he 
could not go. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, the Lord Advo- 
cate’s statement was a little step in a 
backward direction from the position 
taken up some time ago by the First 
Lord of the Treasury. That right hon. 
Gentleman, in answer to a question 
addressed to him from the other side of 
the House, he thought, said their posi- 
tion in this matter was precisely that of 
the previous Administration—that the 
officials were so occupied in the present 
Inquiry, which dealt practically with 
Treland only, that they had not sufficient 
time to deal with the Scottish view of 
the question, and that, the moment the 
burden of that work was taken off their 
shoulders, the Scottish Committee or 
Commission would be appointed. It 
was not a question of waiting for the 
complete Report of the present Commis- 
sion at all. It was a question 
appointing a Commission at the earliest 
possible date, to make the Inquiry, and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would adhere to the promise he had 
given, and that he would at a future 
time be able to say that the Commission 
or Committee had been ordered. It 
was a very pressing matter. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON 
shire, W.) desired to know whether he 
was in order in asking the Lord Advo- 
cate what he was going to do with the 
Public Health Bill when it came down 
from another place—whether it was to 
be referred to a Committee of Scotch 
Members or to a Grand Committee. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN : It will be time 
enough to raise that question when the 
Bill comes down to this House. 


Supply. 


The Lord Advocate. 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON asked whe- 
ther the Lord Advocate could’ give them 
any information as to what the pro- 
gramme of Scotch legislation was likely 
to be for the future ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN: These matters 
cannot be discussed in Supply. 

*Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) said, the whole of the evidence 
had been completed by the Commission 
considering the financial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. There 
'was, therefore, no further work to be 
done for them by the Treasury officials, 
jand they might commence as soon as 
| possible the preliminary work there was 
| to be done in connection with the forth- 
|coming Scottish Inquiry. He hoped 
ithe Lord Advocate would undertake 
| to see that that was done. 

Dr. CLARK said, that when the 
|present First Lord of the Admiralty 
|brought in a Bill, under which certain 
/moneys were to be given to England, 
‘Scotland, and Treland, he gave a pledge 
that a Select Committee should be 
appointed to determine the proper pro- 
portion to be paid to each country and 
the proper proportion to be paid back 
again by each country. The tien Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer put down that 
Committee, but it was not appointed 
because Wales was not included in the 
scope of the Inquiry. A similar state of 
things occurred the year after, and in 





|the following year was the General 
| Election, so that nothing was done then. 


When the next Government came into 
| power, they were pressed to appoint a 
Committee, but various excuses were 
|made, and so matters had gone on for 
six years up to the present time without 
satisfactory arrangements being made. 
No Committee had been appointed, 
though both the late and the present 
Governments had given pledges that one 
should be appointed. Yet, for the third 
time, under this unsatisfactory state of 
things, fresh legislation was being pro- 
posed in Parliament closely affecting 
Scotland. He referred to the Local 
Rates Bill and the Education Bill, under 
_which Measures a certain proportion of 
money would go to Scotland. That 
money would be paid under the same 
old lines of the Probate Duty, and 
therefore the arrangement could not be 
|a satisfactory one. If the money was 
to be apportioned on those lines, it could 
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only be fairly and accurately done after 


full and complete inquiry, and the 
necessary information to guide them 


could only be obtained by means of a 
Royal Commission or a Select Commit- 
tee. At present they did not know 
what was the exact sum which should be 
paid to Scotland. All they knew was 
that Scotland received less than she 
ought to get. The amount that she 
ought to receive would depend upon 
several considerations, and among them 
the quantity of Scotch whisky consumed 
in England. But at present they had 
no trustworthy information on the point. 
The Lord Advocate had told them that 
nothing was being done, and yet a 
pledge had been given that something 
should be done. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: What I 
said was that I could give no under- 
taking. 

Dr. CLARK : Then all we can do is 
to prevent legislation, and to prevent 
England getting any money until we 
have some definite understanding. He 
could only hope the Government would 
carry out the pledges which had been 
repeatedly given during the last six 
years—by the last Parliament and by 
the First Lord of the Treasury in the 
present Parliament. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
he shared the feeling which had been 
expressed that the distribution of the 
money between the various parts of the 
United Kingdom was unsatisfactory, 
and he was sorry that the Lord Advocate 
had been unable to give a more favour- 
able reply in regard to the matter. It 
was desirable, in view of |the legislation 
affecting Scotland before the House, 
that that question of the financial rela- 
tions between Scotland and the rest of 
the United Kingdom should be put on a 
permanent basis. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would earnestly address 
himself to the matter, and would shortly 
be able to make a definite announcement 
in respect to it. With regard to the 
territorial limit for trawling, a question 
which had been raised by the hon. 
Member for East Aberdeenshire, he 
hoped that those who were responsible 
for dealing with the matter would give 
it the most careful consideration, for it 
was one which required a great deal of 
circumspection. There were difficulties 
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surrounding it, and it had never been 
thoroughly investigated. As to the 
suggested extension of the three-mile 
limit, he would point out that England 
being the strongest maritime power in 
the world, it was more important to her 
than to any other country that the terri- 
torial limit should be as small as possible. 
If, therefore, any proposal was enter- 
tained for extending the three-mile 
territorial limit, they would be embark- 
ing on a policy which would have no 
general advantage for this country. 
He hoped the Lord Advocate would not 
fail to give the question close and serious 
consideration. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, that he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would not ap- 
point another Commission until the one 
now sitting had reported, and there had 
been an opportunity of considering both 
the results and the principles on which 
such an Inquiry could be carried out. 
The hon. Member for Caithness assumed 
that Scotland would have a right to 
receive grants in proportion to the 
amount she contributed for whisky and 
other similar taxes. He entirely failed 
to see any connection between the two. 
Why should the proportion of Probate 
Duties received by Scotland depend 
upon the amount of intoxicating liquors 
and tobacco consumed ? Moreover, he 
doubted whether it was possible to arrive 
at any exact figures. It was important 
that the taxes should be the same for the 
whole kingdom, and then the amount 
contributed would depend upon the con- 
sumption. Moreover, if they entered on 
such an Inquiry for Scotland, why not 
for Wales, and why not for parts of 
England? The great object should be 
to weld both countries into one whole, 
and to have one system of taxation fair 
to the inhabitants of both countries as a 
whole. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) said, he would impress on the 
Government the importance of having 
this question speedily settled. It had 
been before the House a very long time 
—something like six years, and they had 
had repeated declarations from Ministers 
that the Inquiry should be brought 
about. But they had not had a settle- 
ment yet, and, as had been pointed out 
by the hon. Member for Aberdeen, there 
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were pressing and important questions 
coming before the House affecting Scot- 
land, and therefore it was necessary 
that it should be decided what propor- 
tion of money was really due to Scotland. 
The matter was one which the Scottish 
Members thought should be settled, and 
quickly too, on grounds of justice. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] He trusted there- 
fore, that the Lord Advocate would take 


steps to bring about an immediate 
Inquiry. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 


Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) was glad the First Lord 
of the Treasury, who had been absent 
during the Debate up to this point, had 
now returned to the House, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
understand the great importance of this 
question, The approaching Report of 
the Lrish Commission made it very much 
more necessary they should know how 
Scotland stood in this matter. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to give the Committee some 
assurance, carrying a little further the 


assurance he gave last Session, which 
would satisfy hon. Members on this 
point. 


THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, he had not intended to 
intervene in the Debate, but he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman desired 
to have the opinion of the Government 
as to the propriety of appointing a Com- 
mission to inquire into the financial 
relations between England and Scotland. 
As such a Commission had been granted 
in the case of Ireland, he did not see 
how a Commission could be denied in the 
case of Scotland, but he thought they 
ought to see the method of working of 
the Irish Commission before they finally 
decided to appoint one for Scotland. He 
would like to know on what principles 
the Irish Commission had proceeded and 
what results they had arrived at before 
he, on behalf of the Government, made 
any general statement on the question. 

Sir HENRY CAMPBELL- BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling Burghs) said, that 
had not the First Lord of the Treasury 
been absent during the earlier part of 
the Debate, he would have known that 
the particular reason given for delaying 
the appointment of a Scotch Commission 
was that the amount of work that such 
an Inquiry would entail on the Treasury 
could not possibly be undertaken at a 


Sir Mark Stewart. 
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time when a similar Inquiry was pro- 
ceeding in the case of Ireland. The 
point was not that there should be a 
Commission appointed immediately, but 
that no time should be lost in the matter ; 
but it was quite possible that, although, 
of course, the Irish Repo: t might not be 
received for some time, yet all the pre- 
liminary part of the Inquiry in regard to 
Scotland might now be conductea by the 
Treasury officials who were released from 
the work in connection with the Irish 
Commission. 

The FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY thought it would be better to 
wait for the Report of the Irish Com- 
mission. It was just conceivable—he 
did not say it was likely—that principles 
might be laid down in that Report which 
would be generally accepted and make it 
hardly necessary to appoint a Commis- 
sion to investigate the financial relations 
between Scotland and England. If they 
waited for the Report of the Irish Com- 
missioners they would be able to approach 
the consideration of a delicate question 


with a great fund of useful informa- 
tion. 

Dr. CLARK said, that all hon. 
Members wanted to know was what 


proportion of taxation was actually paid 
by Scotland and England in order that 
Scotland might get in return her fair 
share of the Probate Duties and other 
grants. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee) said, he rose to call attention 
to the following Motion standing in his 
name :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty’s praying Her to withhold Her 
assent to the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland, dated the 
27th day of March 1896, providing for the 
Distribution of the sum available for Secondary 
Education, under Section 2 (1) (b) of the 
Education and Local Taxation Account (Scot- 
land Act, 1892.”’ 


He had placed the Motion on the Paper 
in the belief that it was one of those 
Motions which might be discussed and 
divided upon after 12 o'clock at night, 
but he found it would be impossible to 
take a Division on the Motion after 
12 o’ clock. The Motion was necessarily 
one which would be opposed, and as it 
did not, as he understood, come within 
the rules of exemption, it could not be 
discussed after midright. He thought 
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he would be in order in raising the ques- 
tion now. He had moved in the matter 
at the instance of the School Boards of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, and Leith, and he believed the 
parish of Govan had joined in the oppo- 
sition. Those districts were dealt with 
exceptionally under the Minute of the 
Scottish Education Department, a) 
Minute which was issued for the purpose | 
of calling into existence a new Commit- | 
tee under the Education and Local 
Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 1892. 


There was to be a Committee for each | 


county, consisting of such members as 
should be elected by the County Council 
and certain members of the School 
Board, together with representatives of 
certain specified local educational trusts 
in the locality. He gathered from the 
instructions sent to him that the main 
point to which the School Boards of the 
important districts he had named 
objected was the association with the 
elected representatives of the ratepayers 
of persons representing private educa- 
tional bodies. They believed that the 
introduction of those bodies, which they 
regarded as alien bodies, weakened the 
power of the representatives of the rate- 
payers on the Committee. Further, 
they took this objection, that whereas in 
the counties and in all burghs falling 
within the counties the rule prevailed 
that local committees should consist 
partly of representatives of the School 
Boards and the County Councils without 
any admixture of this foreign element, 
that rule did not apply to their districts. 
His second point related to Article 13 of 
the Minute. After the subsidy had been 
paid to each school, the remainder of the 
money was to be distributed in such pro- 
portion as the Department might deter- 
mine, having regard to the population of 
the districts. The Government School 
Boards, on whose behalf he spoke, 
objected that this provision gave to the 
Education Department almost complete 
control over the distribution of the local 
grant ; 
would prefer a reversion to the capitation 
system of some years ago. 


dary school of the Dundee School Board, 


for example, there were 262 pupils who | 
Dundee or to the, 
Dundee received no|ties in the event of either of them, or 


did not belong to 
county at all. 
corresponding share of the grant on| 
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and he understood that they | 
|education, it would tend very much to 
In the secon- | 
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reckoned to the credit of other counties. 
He hoped that some consideration would 
be shown to the representations of such 
important bodies as those to which he 
had referred, though certainly they had 
allowed the matter to slide till the last 
moment. But he believed that no 
Parliamentary action was necessary, and 
that the Department could meet the 
‘difficulty. He suggested that the opera- 
tion of the Minute should be postponed 


‘as long as possible, in order that the 


members of the protesting school boards 
might have an opportunity of laying the 
case in person before the Scotch Office. 
Of course, if the Minute could be with- 
drawn for alterations in the points of 
which he had spoken, he should be better 
pleased. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan 
and Kinross) said, that this Minute 
affected an important institution in his 
constituency. It contained no provision 
for any representation of the Dollar 
Institution, or of similar institutions not 
situated in urban localities, on the Com- 
mittee. Another point arose under 
Article 13 of the Minute. The provision 
allocated a grant of £200 to each Com- 
mittee which provided a higher class 
school “as defined in the Act of 1872.” 
Now, the Dollar Institution would not 
answer to that description. In _ the 
analogous article of the Minute of 1892 
a greater latitude was given, by demand- 
ing a higher class school such as the 
Department might recognise. As to the 
grant, at one time there the proposal was 
made that reference should only be made 
to the question of population ; but it 
was found that this would bear hardly 
on the smaller counties. But perhaps 
this point had been provided for. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: Yes, it 
has. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.) said, there was no doubt whatever 
that if county and burghal authorities 
could be induced to act together in order 
to secure joint expenditure in schemes 
connected with secondary and technical 


promote economy and produce better re- 
sults. In the Minute, provision was 
made by which additional representation 
was given to county and burghal authori- 


both, agreeing with the county to devote 


account of those pupils, while they were | the money which comes to them under the 
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Acts already referred to for the purpose | to be swamped by having a considerable 
vf educational schemes, but there were| majority not returned from ‘the School 
certain difficulties in the matter. In the| Board. He could not believe that there 
latter part of Sub-section D, it was pro-| was any intention on the part of the 
vided that where these additional mem-| Department to depreciate the School 
bers are given, they are to be elected by | Boards in the large cities in this matter ; 
the County Council, or the local authori-| and if the right hon. Gentleman could 
ties, or may be determined by the Scotch | possibly delay bringing into action the 
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Education Department, but there was | 
no provision in the sub-section for the 
method by which these burghal authori- 
ties are to appoint their representatives. 


How could they induce the burghs to! 
agree together unless they adopted some | 


means by which representatives of the 


burghs could be brought together, and | 


then choose the persons who should 


represent their interests on the Com- | 


mittee ? 

*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) rose to 
support the appeal of his hon. colleague 
(Mr. Robertson), and said that both his 
hon. colleague and himself were surprised 
to find that the Minute in question was 
only laid before Parliament for its in- 
formation, and not, as was usually the 
case, for revision by this House. 


There- | 


Minute now before the Committee, he 
would give great satisfaction to those 
whom he represented. 

Mr. BRYCE joined in the appeal 
made to the Lord Advocate that the 
operation of the Minute should be de- 
layed for a short time in order to allow 
School Boards interested in its provi- 
sions to make representations to the De- 
partment, especially on the point of 
giving them larger representation on the 
county committee. Aberdeen School 
| Board also asked that the time of elec- 
|tion should be so fixed as not to clash 
| with the School Board elections, and to 
|make it possible that persons returned 
| to the School Board might also serve as 
|elected members of the committee. 


THe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 


fore they were very much at the mercy| would look further into the last point 
of the Lord Advocate and the Depart-|and see whether there was any ground, 
ment in this matter. It was quite pro-| though he did not think there was, for 
bable that the right hon. Gentleman | dealing in the Minute with the day of 


would vindicate the action of the De- 
partment by saying that he was proceed- 
ing on the lines laid down by the former 
Secretary for Scotland, but he would 
venture to point out that there was 


strong exception taken to this scheme. | 
The School Boards of Edinburgh, Aber- | 


deen, Glasgow, and Dundee, had strongly 
protested against it. 
March of last year, when the plan came 
before them at a conference held in 
Edinburgh, the School Boards of these 


On the 29th of | 


\the election. With reference to the re- 
quest of the right hon. Gentieman, he 
regretted that he could not consent to 
| postpone action under the Minute, be- 
| cause the Department, as in duty bound, 
had made all their preparations for bring- 
ing it into practical immediate effect. 
He was quite sure, however, that any 
representations made to the Department 
| from the School Boards in question would 
be carefully considered. With regard 
to the complaint about the representa- 





large cities unanimously resolved that} tion of different bodies upon the com- 
the proposals were unjust and inequit-| mittees, what did the case come to? 
able, and their proposition was that one| Equal representation was given to the 
half the members of each burgh com-| county or burgh and a similar number 
mittee should be elected by the School | of representatives from the School board, 
Board of each burgh. What they com-|and then in the case of the larger burghs, 
plained of was that quite a different| Dundee being one, additional repre- 
mode of treatment had been adopted) sentatives were allowed to go on the 
with regard to the burghs to that which! committee in respect of two or three 
was laid down for the counties. In the| great institutions of a distinctly muni- 
counties the burghs would have one-half | cipal class which were found within that 
the representation on the commitiee,| burgh. It would be a very difficult 
but in the great cities, where the School | thing to exclude these institutions from 
Boards were specially elected for dealing representation. It’ was altogether a 
with education, they were practically | different thing in the counties, because 
Mr. C. B. Renshaw. 
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where they got an important school like 
Dollar Institution in a non-urban dis- 
trict, apart altogether from any muni- 
cipal management, then he agreed that 
the representation of such an isolated 
institution would tend to weaken the 
committee. The question was, were 
they to give the municipal side a pre- 
ponderance over the purely educational 
side represented by the School Board ? 
Those municipalites were themselves con- 
tributing to the money which Parliament 
had intrusteda to their distribution, and 
could anyone expect a body in the posi- 
tion either of a county or burgh to con- 
sent to contribute that money to educa- 
tion instead of relieving the rates with- 
out stipulating that they should get a 
large representation for so doing. The 
School Boards said that they were en- 
titled to equal representation. But the 
discussion on this part of the question 
turned on the point of municipalities as 
being interested in education versus the 
School Board, as the purely educational 
authority. There was no case at all for 
the School Board maintaining that they 
were entitled either to a preponderating 
or equal share on the committee along 
with the municipality on the mere argu- 
ment that they ought not to be in the 
minority. As to the question of distri- 
bution, he said that the original proposal 
was that it should be something in the 
nature of acapitation grant. Instead of 
the basis of the present Minute following 
the original in that respect, there had 
been a reversion to the original payment 
of 1893. He was in favour of that 
mode of distributing the grant. After 
it was embodied in a Minute, the Minute 
was withdrawn after communication 
with the local body, and another Minute 
was tabled. Both hon. Members for 
Dundee supported the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridgeton on that occasion, though 
now they said that they were wrong then 
and that they would like to revert to 
the original state of matters. Whatever 
view might be taken of the propriety of 
the original basis on which the Minute 
was founded, he submitted that it had 
been right in adhering to the main lines, 
and in recognising the value in such 
matters of continuity of policy. 

Sr GEORGE TREVELYAN 
thought that time had justified the 
manner in which this question was dealt 
with by the late Government, with full 
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concurrence of the House. The county 
committees had worked extremely well. 
Out of 39 county and burgh com- 
mittees, in no case had any objection 
been taken to their constitution, except 
in the case of five great urban communi- 
ties, in which objection had been taken 
by the School Board. That was a large 
measure of success, and he was bound to 
recognise the manner in which the pre- 
sent Government had continued the sys- 
tem, and to say that they had acted 
wisely and in a public spirited manner 
by so doing. The only exception he 
took to what they had done was whether 
they were right in the addition to the 
members of the municipality in cases 
where the money which they had at 
their command was made over for the 
purposes of secondary education to be 
used by the committee. Some observa- 
tions were made two or three years ago 
about the tentative manner in which the 
Government and the House of Commons 
proceeded. In such a matter as this it 
was necessary to proceed tentatively, and 
he thought that the success had been 
considerable ; and he should be sorry to 
discourage the Government in working 
it out in a continuous manner. He was 
not certain also, whether they had not 
been hard on some of the counties. The 
plan which pleased the House was that 
each county and burgh should have £200 
to begin with, and after that the division 
of the money in proportion to the num- 
bers should begin. In this Minute the 
Government had introduced what ap- 
peared to be a condition. He should 
be sorry if the poor and thinly-popu- 
lated counties suffered from this con- 
dition. He hoped, however, that 
the plan for giving additional representa- 
tion to municipalities and county councils 
would be carefully considered in the light 


of its practical working during the 
coming year. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON wished to 


make it quite clear that he did not re- 
present any feeling of opposition between 
the School Boards and the councils. 
The complaint of the School Boards was 
that they were not treated in the great 
urban communities as they were in the 
counties. They did not complain speci- 
fically that county councils were to re- 
ceive a larger share of representation, 
and he had no authority to object to 
that arrangement. With reference to 
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the Minute, they had all been misled by 
One paragraph of it said, 
‘no action shall be taken in this Minute 
until it was laid on the Tables of both 
Houses for at least one month.’’ But 
now they were informed that practical 
action had been taken upon the Minute 
before the month had expired, and the 
Lord Advocate had told them that the 
Board of Education had all arrangements 
ready for an election in May under this 
Minute. Having regard to the mis- 
understanding as to the terms of the 
Minute, he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have provided a locus 
penitentiv, and he still hoped that he 
would not meet all the representations 
of School Boards with the argument that 
the action of the Government was deter- 
mined by what had already been done. 
He was strongly of opinion that great 
discontent would be felt in Scotland to- 
morrow when the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer to the representations which had 
been made to him became known. 


its terms. 


Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie) wished to draw atten- 


tion to the position, status, and pay of 
the police force in Scotland. Under a 
recent Act no policeman could get a 
pension until he reached the age of 55 
years, or 60 years if he held a higher 
position. This rule insured men to re- 
main in the service until they had arrived 
at a comparatively advanced period of 
life. Under the same Act a man must 
serve 34 years before he could obtain a 
pension, and the result was that a man 
was generally 59 or 64 years of age before 
he became entitled to his pension. Now, 
34 years was too long a time to ask a 
policeman to serve before giving him a 
pension. In the police force, men who 
were physically strong were wanted, 
and a man 64 years of age was, there- 
fore, not the best constable from the 
point of view of the public safety. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
That question cannot be raised upon this 
Vote. It is a matter of legislation. 
The question of superannuation allow- 
ances for the police in Scotland depends 
upon legistation and not upon any ad- 
ministrative act of the Secretary of 
State, and therefore it cannot be raised 
upon this Vote. 

Mr. A. CROSS: That may be so ; 
but there is no other opportunity, as far 
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as I know, when attention can be called 
to the question. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber must find an opportunity himself. 
My only duty is to say that the discus- 
sion is not in order upon this Vote. 

Mr. A. CROSS : The administration 
of this money is in the hands of the 
Scotch Secretary, and we are discussing 
that official’s salary. 

*THE CHAIRMAN: No; I am in- 
formed that the administration of this 
money does not rest with the Secretary 
for Scotland in any way, and that it 
depends upon legislation. 

Mr. CAL DW: ELL observed that the 
Secretary for Scotland was the official 
responsible for the administration of and 
supervision over justice matters in Scot- 
land. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN : Yes; but he is 
not responsible for these superannuation 
allowances. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) said, that he was disappointed 
because the Lord Advocate had sent no 
message of hope to the Scotch line fisher- 
men. He urged the right hon. Gentle- 
man to look into the future more closely. 
More attention ought to be given to the 
negotiations with Foreign Powers as_ to 


the 13-mile limit in connection with 
trawling. The subject had been under 


discussion for months, but no progress 
appeared to have been made. It was a 
serious matter for the line fishermen of 
Scotland. He also wanted to know how 
matters stood with respect to the Garve 
and Ullapool Railway scheme, and what 
harbour works were to be proceeded with. 
The people of Scotland were rapidly 
getting tired of having the questions in 
which they were interested perpetually 
shunted. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff 
shire) said, he wished to ask the Govern- 
ment what steps, whether administrative 
or otherwise, they propose to take to 
deal with some very serious and admitted 
grievances which affected the agricultural 
population in the north of Scotland. 
He did not know exactly what the 
powers of the Secretary for Scotland 
were in these matters, but he must look 
to him to deal, as far as his powers 
went, with these grievances. The two 
particular matters he wished to inquire 
about were the housing of farm servants 
and the protection of the improvements 
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made by small tenants. The houses of 
the farm labourers in his constituency 
and in many others of the north-east 
of Scotland were in a very insanitary 
condition. When a medical sanitary 
officer examined those houses, he found 
in a large number of cases that they 
were quite unfit to live in; but if he 
took action things were made worse, 
because the result was that they were 
pulled down and the occupants were left 
without any houses to live in. Figures 
had been supplied by the sanitary officer 
in East Aberdeenshire. He stated that 
he had made objection to 115 houses, 31 
of which were renewed or repaired accord- 
ing to plans of the local authority, 36 
were found to be altogether uninhabit- 
able, and 37 insanitary owing to structural 
defects. The result of all this was that 
the medical officer was afraid to take 
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with the matter raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and that such legislation could not 
be discussed on this Vote. 

Mr. CALDWELL: On a point of 
order, Sir, may I point out that in the 
year 1888, a most ample discussion went 
on for a whole evening with regard to 
the question of legislation by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. It seems to have 
| been held then and on all previous occa- 
sions that the Secretary for Scotland 
receives his salary first in respect of his 
administrative duties, and secondly in 
respect of the duty imposed upon him 
of bringing in Bills in the interest of 
Scotland. Discussion has been _re- 
peatedly allowed in connection with 
complaints against the Secretary for 
Scotland and the Government for not 
| legislating in the interests of Scotland. 
| That has been the whole tenour of Par- 





measures because the landlords could not | liament up to the present moment, and 
be compelled to improve them. It might | we are a little anxious now to have the 
be said that they were not able in some | point determined, because it will make 
places to do the necessary repairs, but|a very considerable modification in the 
probably money might be lent to them | rights of Members in discussing the 
on easy terms. The condemnation of | policy of the Government. 

houses in thickly populated towns looked | *THe CHAIRMAN : The policy of the 
very well, because if an owner was com-| Government in carrying out its admini- 
pelled to pull his house down, he was|strative duties, is open to discussion ; 
also compelled to build another in its| but the question whether the Govern- 
place or lose his site; whereas in the| ment should or should not bring in some 





country it was actually an advantage to 
the owner to get rid of these houses. With 

regard to the protection of tenants’ im- 
provements, he was glad to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House had already admitted that as a 
great grievance, and even spoke of the 
use of public funds in connection with 
it. Indeed, the right hon. Gentleman 
rebuked the late Government because 
the late Secretary for Scotland had not 
proposed that public funds should be 
used in this direction. 

*THoeE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That would have to be done by legisla- 
tion of some sort, and possible legislation 
cannot be discussed on this Vote. 
Criticism on administration may be 
made, but no discussion can take place 
on Bills which may be introduced. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I was 
asking, Sir, what were the measures, ad- 
ministrative or otherwise, the Govern- 
ment proposed to take to deal with this 
question. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN: My ruling was 
that it would require legislation to deal 


Bill which hon. Members may consider 
in the interests of Scotland cannot be 
| Seomaeen. It is a well established rule 
|in Committee of Supply that the ad- 
| ministrative action or any failure in 
}administration by Members of the Gov- 
‘ernment is open to discussion. The 
|hon. Member will see that if the dis- 
cussion of possible legislative proposals 
iwere allowed, any subject might be 
jopened up—Home Rule for Scotland, 
| for instance, or any matter of that sort. 
| *Mr. CALDWELL, who was received 
with cries of “Order!” again rose and 
said : May I point out that in 1888, in 
the discussion on the Salary of the 
Secretary for Scotland, my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow said :— 





“Tt was quite impossible that any Minister 
could keep himself au courant with the feeling 
of the country which he was supposed to govern 
unless he was in constant daily and friendly 
intercourse with the representatives of that 
country in the House of Commons.” 


Another point is that during“ the same 
discussion my hon. Friend the Member 
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for Aberdeen was interrupted by the) notice to quit from the landlord or his 
Chairman who said he must point out | factor. That was a substantial grievance, 
to the hon. Member that he could not | and,meanwhile, the Sanitary Regulations 
discuss the details of a Bill. Of course} Act could not be properly carried out. 
we did not do that, but we discussed the! He, therefore, wanted to know what 
general tenour and position in the House | steps the Government proposed to take 
of the University Bill and other Bills | to see that the law was properly carried 
then before the House. I may also|out. He hoped that by the administra- 
refer to the speech of the hon. Member | tive action of the Department, and by 
for the Elgin Burghs, on the same | legislation if that were necessary, this 
oceasion, as showing the latitude taken | grievance would be done away with. In 
with regard to criticism of legislation| Harris and in Inverness-shire similar 
and the demand to introduce legislation. | conditions prevailed. 

I am only referring to the fact that} *Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland) called 
those opportunities were afforded to us| attention to the subject of the promised 
on all previous occasions during the last | Inquiry with regard to the small lease- 
10 years, and that this is the first time! holders in the Highlands of Scotland. 
such an objection has been taken.|That there was a considerable griev- 
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“ Order, order !” ‘ance in their case there could be 
*Toe CHAIRMAN: I hope the hon./no doubt. Every single candidate 


Member will not persist in disputing my|for Parliament in the north of Scot- 
ruling. It has been repeatedly laid land at the last General Election had 
down by my predecessors that only | pledged himself to endeavour to get the 
administrative action is open to discus-| Government to act in this matter, and 
sion. It is perfectly obvious that legis-|it had given great satisfaction to the 
lation cannot be discussed. people in those counties that the Secre- 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (continu- |'tary for Scotland had addressed himself 
ing) said, he was not proposing any | to getting information as to their condi- 
legislation. He was only asking what/|tion. He hoped that the Secretary for 
the Government proposed to do if they | Scotland had now concluded his Inquiry, 
did not accept the legislation proposed and that the Lord Advocate would be 
from his side of the House. He sup-|able to announce that night what the 
posed they had their remedy, because the | Government proposed to do. He feared 
Leader of the House informed him that | 


| that if action were not taken soon in the 
he fully sympathised with his desire to} matter the Lord Advocate might shortly 


give protection to the improvements of | be called upon in another capacity to 
tenants. The right hon. Gentleman | exercise powers which they should regret 
said it did not need to be discussed | to see exercised. 

because it was so completely admitted.) Taz LORD ADVOCATE said that 
Assuming that the right hon. Gentleman | he was afraid that he could do no more 
and his colleagues meant to deal with | upon that occasion than refer the hon. 
the subject, he asked them to be so good! Member who had last addressed the 
as to state how they meant to meet the| House to the answer he gave him to a 





grievance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that the first 
grievance mentioned by his hon. Friend 
prevailed particularly in Aberdeenshire 
and Banfishire. The figures quoted by 
his hon. Friend only referred to one 
district in Aberdeenshire, the district of 
Elton ; but what was true of that dis- 
trict was true of most of the other 
districts of Aberdeenshire. The con- 
dition of things was this. If the sani- 
tary inspector condemned all the houses 
which in his opinion were unfit for 
habitation, the occupiers of those houses, 
who only held from year to year, as soon 
as the houses were condemned received 


Mr. Caldwell. 


question on the subject the other night. 
It was a subject which the Secretary for 
‘Scotland could not touch through any of 
| his administrative functions. It was im- 
| possible to enter upon it on any other 
|footing than by legislation. The same 
‘answer must be given to one of the 
points raised by the hon. Baronet the 
'Member for Banfishire. By no ad- 
‘ministrative action could the Secretary 
for Scotland do anything further 
than had been done for the protection of 
the tenants in their improvements. 
With regard to farm servants that sub- 
| ject fell under administration only in so 
‘far as it affected the existing law of 
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Public Health, and he did not gather 
from hon. Members who had _ spoken, 
that they found any fault with the law 
or the statement made in which it was 
administered. On the contrary, he 
gathered that these laws were a little 
too stringent, and that they required 
the pulling down of houses. He would 
not go further into the matter lest he 
should transgress the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose to Order. 
He did not understand the Chairman’s 
ruling to imply that they were unable 
to discuss grievances to remedy which 
might possibly entail legislation. 

*TueE CHAIRMAN: I do not want 
to repeat my ruling. It is open to any 
hon. Gentlemen to introduce a Bill to 
remedy grievances. A Minister cannot 
by simply introducing a Bill make it 
become an Act. An Act is an Act of 
Parliament and not of a Minister and 
hon. Members cannot criticise the action 
of a Minister because he introduces or 
does not introduce a Bill. There are 
other opportunities of doing that. The 
opportunities of Supply were never 
meant to he used for that purpose 
except in order to bring home to the 
Department the failure to administer an 
Act of Parliament. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE resuming, 
said that he was disappointed that 
an hon. Member opposite had thought 
that there had been a_ failure of 
interest on the part of the Scotch 
Office with regard to the line fishermen. 
That was a matter not of legislation 
against either the line or the trawl 
fishing industry, and he need only point 
out the causes from which the difficulty 
arose. It arose in connection with the 
Moray Firth, and the action which was 
taken was properly taken and resulted 
in a vindication of the bye-laws which 
had been challenged ; given loyalty 
on the part of the trawlers in the 
observance of the law, he did not believe 
they would have much more difficulty in 
that direction. With regard to the Ulla- 
pool Railway, it was not yet a realised 
fact. The Government had chosen one 
line, and a Resolution regarding it was 
only the other day on the Order Paper. 
The line to Mallaig was likely, he hoped, 
to prove a great advantage and boon to 
the district it served. He did not say 
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that there were not advantages in form- 
ing lines in other parts of the country, 
and it might be that light railways 
might be constructed in some of the 
districts which the hon. Member had 
in his mind, but he would be a little 
too sanguine if he thought that the 
Treasury would, immediately after pass- 
ing a substantial amount for one of 
the best Highland lines, proceed to 
undertake another railway equally im- 
portant. As to the harbour of Portna- 
gool, that subject had been raised with- 
out notice, but he would undertake to 
specially look after the matter. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs) said that, with regard to traw]l- 
ing, the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not been quite satisfactory. He 
did not gather from the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether the negotiations with 
Foreign Powers regarding a 13-mile 
limit were to be undertaken at all. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: What I 
said was that, as far as I know, they 
had not yet been undertaken. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON said, 
that he had expected that these nego- 
tiations would have been undertaken 
and vigorously pursued; if not, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would press on the Scotch Office the 
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desirability of considering an _ alter- 
native system, because in the case 
of the Moray Firth there would 
be stringent closing of the area. 


An alternative system was proposed in a 
Bill introduced in another place by Lord 
Tweedmouth ; but Lord Salisbury carried 
an Amendment, by which the Bill was 
considerably modified, on the direct 
ground that negotiations were necessary 
with Foreign Powers before a larger 
limit could be adopted ; and it was under- 
stood from that that those negotiations 
would be undertaken. The trawling 
question might be the question in Aber- 
deen and one or two other centres ; but 
undoubtedly the great question in Scot- 
land was the line-fishing question, and 
those who followed the industry would 
be disappointed by the statement of the 
Lord Advocate. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said the ques- 
tion of house accommodation was a very 
serious, and might become a very threat- 
ening, question. He represented a part 
of Aberdeenshire in which the houses 
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were very bad, and in which the people 
suffered in consequence. But, in justice 
to the landlords—a class to which he 
belonged—he should say that they were 
placed in a position of great ditficulty, 
and were not altogether to blame. The 
sanitary inspectors, too, were doing their 
work with skill and energy and resource ; 
but he thought that it would be impos- 
sible to get the unsanitary houses into a 
proper state through the agency of the 
local authorities. The local authorities 
were doing good work gradually, and 


they were resisting the temptation— | 


which was a great one, indeed—of 
running the small crofts into large 
holdings, and thus abolishing the small 
holdings of which they were so proud in 
the North of Scotland. He thought 
that if some financial assistance could be 
given to the landlords—who were really 
trying to do their best to put their houses 
in order—-a great difficulty would be 
removed, 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) 


drew attention to the deportation of | 


paupers from Scotland to Ireland. He 
thought it was a monstrous thing that 
paupers, after spending 40 or 50 years in 
Scotland, should be deported to Ireland, 
to end their days in Irish workhouses, a 
burden on ratepayers to whom they had 
never been of any assistance. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that question can be raised on this Vote. 
It would be more in order on the Vote 
for the Poor Law Board of Scotland. 

Mr. DALY said, he of course did not 
want to contest that ruling, but he had 
understood that almost every grievance 
could be discussed on this Vote. He 
would raise the question on the Poor Law 
Vote, and would only say now that the 
people of Ireland felt it a great grievance. 

Mr. CALDWELL said it was difficult 
to find any grievance which might not 
be said to be removable by legislation, 
and therefore not entitled to be discussed 
in Committee of Supply. But he thought 
he would be in order in discussing the 
inconvenience caused to Scotch Members 
in not having the Secretary for Scotland 
in the House of Commons. The duties 
of the Secretary for Scotland were not 
merely to administer the public Depart- 
ments of Scotland of which he was the 
head, but also to introduce‘in Parliament 
and steer through Parliament the whole 
of the legislation required for Scotland ; 


Dr. Farquharson. 
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and, as it often happened during the con- 
sideration of Bills that points arose on 
which it might be necessary to make 
compromises, the absence of the Secretary 
for Scotland from the House of Commons 
rendered it impossible for Scotch Mem- 
bers to bring the influence of their argu- 
ments to bear upon him. The other 
night the House had an illustration of 
the advantage of having such a Member 
of the Government in the House of 
Commons. <A Bill of an Irish Member, 
which came on after 12 o'clock, was 
blocked by a Member on the other side 
of the House ; but the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland advised that the block should 
be withdrawn, and, as a consequence, the 
Bill was allowed to be passed. He had 
introduced the Law Agents (Scotland) 
| Bill, which had received the assent of the 
|late Government and the present Gov- 
ernment, and the assent of every Scotch 
| Member in the House ; and yet it could 
|not pass through the House because an 
| English Member chose to block it, and 
the Secretary for Scotland was not in the 
House to ask his Friend not to proceed 
with his opposition. Then there was the 
question of the right of fishermen to use 
the foreshore. Fishermen had the right, 
not only by Common Law, but by the 
Statute, to the use of one hundred yards 
of the foreshore for mending their nets 
and other work of the kind, and it was 
the duty of the Secretary for Scotland to 
see that the right was not interfered with 
by the landed proprietors. The question 
of the tenure by which some fishermen 
held their houses also came under the 
purview of the Secretary for Scotland. 
These men built their houses, but they 
had no title to them, and were liable to be 
evicted. He had also to complain of the 
method by which the police of Scotland 
were being turned more and more every 
year into a military force. What was 
wanted in the case of a police force was 
not a military force, but a civilian force 
—men who were known to the people, 
who would be able to act for the 
protection of the people, and who 
would have the people at their backs 
in a time of riot. It was impossible 
for the police force of the country 
to act effectively if it had not the 
public feeling at its back. There was 
a great difference between the police 
force in Scotland and that in London, 
and the reason was that in London the 
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police did not act towards the public as 
if they were military, but as civilians. 
Consequently in London the police were 
looked upon as the protectors of the 
people’s rights. In Scotland, the system 
of military drill which was in vogue was 
being pushed on so that the police were 
becoming similar in their methods to the 
Irish constabulary. The police should 
be a civilian force, and should be kept 
in touch with public sentiment. It was 
pointed out that sheriff officers were em- 
ployed in criminal prosecutions of the 
police in a number of instances, instead 
of the detective officers properly attached 
to the Department. Another matter 
referred to in the Report was the desira- 
bility of a Police Gazette for the infor- 
mation of the police in Scotland, which 
was necessary for the efficiency of the 
police administration. It was of no use 
for the Chief Constable to make recom- 
mendations in his report to the Secretary 
for Scotland if nothing was to take place, 
and therefore it was their duty to ask 
the Government what they intended to 
do in regard to these matters. The 
establishment of a Police Gazette was 
not a matter which required legislation, 
it was a matter between the Secretary 
for Scotland and the Treasury. Another 
point was the question of receipt stamps. 
It seemed that in the case of some 
counties the policemen had to give a 
receipt for their salaries, and had to pro- 
vide the stamps for those receipts. It 
might be thought that it was a small 
matter, but surely, if the receipts were 
required, the stamps might be supplied by 
the Treasury. Another point was the stop- 
page of the pay of the police when on 
sick leave. The policemen were prac- 
tically engaged for their whole lifetime, 
until they got a superannuation allow- 
ance, and this deduction therefore ought 
not, he thought, to be made. He con- 
tended that the allowance should be 
given, not for an inordinate period of 
sick leave, but for a reasonable time 
when the case was certified by the sur- 
geon. When a man was sick he had 
extra expenses, and therefore needed the 
money more than when he was in health. 
They wanted discretionary powers to 
be given to the Chief Constable 
to allow pay where he thought the 
circumstances demanded it. In the 
case of some of the police on night duty 
they were only given a new uniform once 
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every second year, and the result was 
that when they were brought on day 
duty their appearance was not all that 
could be desired. The contention was 
that the men should have a new uniform 
every year, and that no force should be 
certified as efficient which did not give 
uniform and clothing at least once a 
year. He thought it was of great im- 
portance that the police force should all 

be trained to a proper ambulance drill. 

This was especially necessary in the case 
of country districts, and every facility 

ought to be given for this purpose. He 
had no doubt the men themselves would 
willingly undergo the requisite study and 

examination to enable them to acquire 
so useful a qualification. In these days 
of telegraphs and telephones the police 
system of communication ought to be 
thoroughly efficient. In Glasgow there 
were a number of signal cabins con- 
nected with the central office, so that 
communications might be made almost 
instantaneous from every part of Glas- 
gow and from the outskirts. In the- 
large districts these stations should be 
spread as much as possible. It had also 

been pointed out that where the men 
had a considerable distance to go to 
their beats they ought to be taken there 
by vans. Another thing that was re- 
commended was that the men should be 
instructed as regarded their duties, and 
that there should be a practical examina- 
tion now and again to see how far each 
man understood the duties appertaining 
toa policeman. Another point was in 
regard to the closing of public-houses in 
Scotland. That was a matter which 
could hardly fail to be of consider- 
able interest to the Government 

The hour for closing public-houses in 
Scotland was 11 o’clock, but a discre- 
tionary power to close earlier was given 
to the authorities except in the five 
larger boroughs. This discretionary 

power had been exercised in some in- 
stances with such beneficial results in 
the diminution of crime and the im- 
proved behaviour of the people, that it 
became a question whether the Govern- 
ment would extend those discretionary 
powers. There were a few policemen 
who were employed and paid by coal 
and mineral owners, and complaints 
were made that they were employed in 
extraneous duties, such as factoring the 
property they were supposed to guard. 

4G 
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Another allegation was that these officers 
were used to serve ejectment notices and 
the like. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
had answered a question on the subject, 
and had been waiting for the hon. Mem- 
ber to furnish him with particulars. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, there was a 
misunderstanding, for he had been wait- 
ing for the Lord Advocate to get the 
particulars. At any rate, it was felt 
that these private policemen, although 
under the Chief Constable, were not as 
free to act impartially, only they were 
independent members of the consta- 
bulary. They occupied a dubious 
position, and were sometimes tempted to 
be overawed by those in whose private 
interests they were acting. When a 
Chief Constable went to the trouble of 
making an elaborate report on a matter 
of this kind it ought to receive attention. 
Such a report was made in 1885, and 
there had been time for the Government 
to obtain and consider the facts. He 
should be glad to know to what extent 
they had done so. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would notice one or two of the more im- 
portant matters the hon. Member had 
mentioned in the many administrative 
details he had gone into. He did not 
know how far certain remarks of the 
hon. Member were intended to reflect on 
the whole body of police, or how far they 
were limited to the police of one locality ; 
but,as regarded the forces with which he 
had been brought into contact, the im- 
putations were absolutely unfounded. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, he had made 
the statements in an address which he 
had delivered to constables in Glasgow. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the hon. Member’s remarks really meant 
that the police were being drilled and 
organised until they were becoming 
military and uncivil, and that, in fact, 
they were being too well drilled and 
organised. It might be that there were 
faults, but complaints of this kind 
would not have the smallest weight with 
the Committee. He would not discuss 
the question raised as to the military or 
civil character of the force, but it had 
always been the desire of successive 
Governments to keep the police force 
strictly to civil duties, and there was 
not the smallest foundation for the fears 
the hon. Member professed to entertain. 


Mr. Caldwell. 
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He had not heard of one instance of a 
sheriff's officer being employed in criminal 
investigation, and if a case was laid 
before him in which it was alleged there 
had been any excess or lack of zeal, he 
should be happy to investigate it. He 
was entitled to something more than a 
statement that a complaint had been 
made in the report of a Chief Constable. 
As to the complaint that the pay of the 
police was stopped for sickness or absence 
for a certain period, this really was due 
to obviate the distressful alternative of 
dismissal ; otherwise the pension funds 
would be in an insolvent condition. The 
employment of police by coal owners was 
authorised by express statutory provi- 
sions; and any complaints should be 
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made to the local authority, the 
Joint Standing Committee. The 
hon. Member had raised two diffi- 
culties. One he had dealt with; the 


other, owing, apparently, to some mis- 
understanding, he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of investigating, but if the hon. 
Member would supply him now with in- 
formation as to these particular police 
acting as house factors, he would see 
whether there was anything in the cir- 
cumstances which called for the inter- 
ference of the Department. 


Mr. CALDWELL said, he should 
leave the matter where it was for the 
Lord Advocate to deal with. 


Sir MARK STEWART said, the 
hon. Member had referred to the clothing 
not being renewed every year. There 
was an inspection every year and it was 
the duty of the County Council to see 
that what was right was done. He had 
never heard of an instance of a grumble 
of this sort. The men generally pre- 
sented a smart appearance. He must 
protest against the assumption that the 
police in Scotland were not all that they 
should be in the way of civility. He 
had a long experience, and he knew that 
many would bear him out in this with 
regard to the policemen of the whole of 
Scotland, excepting Lanarkshire and 
Glasgow, for which he could not speak. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Of course, he could 
not speak for their perfect civility. 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
said, he had frequent occasion to be in 
Glasgow, and he had always the pleasure 
of receiving great politeness from the 
police, when he made an inquiry. 
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Mr. CALDWELL denied that he had 
said anything about civility. What he 
had said was, that the military forma- 
tion and discipline were detrimental to 
the police as a citizen force. He did not 
say that the police in Scotland were un- 
civil, but they were far more civil in 
London. 

*Mr. WEIR was glad to think that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not broken 
down in health under the pressure of his 
work, seeing that he had not the assist- 
ance of the Secretary for Scotland. They 
ought to have the Secretary for Scot- 
land there. They all knew what was the 
result with regard to the Under Secre- 
tary for War having his Chief elsewhere. 
He answered Questions as far as his 
knowledge went, but that did not amount 
to much. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not in order in discussing the War 
Office Estimates. 

*Mr. WEIR: I was only pointing out 
that the Secretary for Scotland was not 
here. The Postmaster General is not 
here, and the Secretary for War is not 
here. The hon. Member complained 
that the miners had been brutally treated 
by the police and that his complaints 
were not attended to. He would next 
refer to roads in the Highlands. 

*THE CHAIRMAN : The proper place 
for discussing that is when we reach 
Vote 3 in Clause 7. 

*Mr. WEIR said, then as to telegraph 
extension to the Highlands. This was 
of very great importance to the fisheries. 
In many places fishing could not be 
carried on without the wire. 

*THE CHAIRMAN: That also is a 
question which properly comes on on 
Vote 3, Clause 7. 

*Mr. WEIR: May I refer to mussel 
cultivation ¢ 

*THE CHAIRMAN: That will pro- 
perly arise on the Fisheries Vote. 

*Mr. WEIR §ssaid, then he should 
move a reduction on the Lord Advo- 
cate’s salary by £100, so that he might 
get some information as to the Inspector 
of the Constabulary. He begged to 
move—— 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said it was not 
necessary to move a reduction to ask the 
Question or to call attention to the 
matter. 
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*Mr. WEIR: I have called attention 
to it for years and I never get any in- 
formation. 

THE LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
hon. Member merely asked him why the 
Inspector of Constabulary received 
£800 a year. Ifa more specific ques- 
tion were put to him he would endeavour 
to answer it. 

*Mr. WEIR said, this official might 
be worth £1,800 a year, but he wanted 
to know what the duties of the office 
were. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
SCOTLAND said the Inspector was a 
roving official, who reported to the 
Crown Office. 

Mr. CALDWELL called attention to 
the salary of the clerk in charge of the 
accounts and statistics who began at 
£200 a year, and whose salary rose by 
annual increments to £600. At the 
present moment he was getting the 
maximum salary. The senior clerk who, 
presumably, was a man of a superior 
stamp, as he commenced at the higher 
salary of £450, only rose to the same 
salary—£600. The salary of the clerk 
in charge of accounts rose from £200 to 
£600 merely by lapse of time, and not 
because of any increase in the duties. 
This was not in the public interest. The 
office keeper had a minimum salary of 
£120, rising to £150. But this official 
received at that moment an amount 
equal to £280 a year. Although he 
did not live on the premises, he received 
£40 a year in lieu of a servant, and 
there were six charwomen and an extra 
porter. The whole cost of keeping 
Dover House clean was thrown on the 
Estimates. These expenses were out of 
all proportion to the services of the office 
keeper. £600 a year was put down for 
travelling expenses against £700 last 
year, but the appropriation accounts 
showed they were really £256 10s. 2d. 
less than last year. £150 were put 
down for special inquiries against £200 
last year. He hoped he should receive 
an explanation of these matters. 

*Mr. WEIR said, the £600 for travel- 
ling expenses included £150 for an oftice. 
Howon earth, if the official was travelling 
about, could he want an office. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that 
he was not prepared to answer this ques- 
tion, but his impression was, that the 
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travelling expenses were connected with;to secure the benefits which they be- 
the Scotch Office, which did not come | lieved to have arisen from the closing of 
under the head of the Inspector of Con-|that area for a number of years. He 
stabulary. With regard to the pay-/|could cite a higher authority still—the 
ments to the office keeper, reference to a | Secretary for Scotland—who, in address- 
note in the Estimates explainedit. The|ing a deputation of trawlers in Edin- 
amount of £600 for the salary of the| burgh two weeks ago, said that he him- 
clerk in charge of accounts, and the | self had no doubt whatever from his own 
£150 for inquiries, were the estimates |experience, that in-shore fisheries had 
only, and any part of the money which} thus been, in some cases at any rate, 
was not wanted would fall into the Trea-| absolutely destroyed. No one, in fact, 
sury Office. As to why a maximum of | who had investigated the subject, could 
£600 should be fixed in the two cases, |doubt that the continuous action of 
one clerk beginning at one minimum and | steam trawlers over certain areas was 
the other at a different minimum, the/ detrimental, if not destructive, to the 
explanation was, he believ.d, perfectly | fisheries. He wished to ask whether 
simple. The gentleman who got £450 | the present regulations laid down by the 
as @ minimum was a senior clerk, while | Fishery Board were sufficient, and in the 
the gentleman who got £250 as a mini-|second place whether the regulations 
mum was a clerk in charge of the ac-|that had been laid down were duly 
counts. He appealed to the Committee | observed. With regard to the sufficiency 
to now allow the Vote to pass. of the regulations, he could only say 
Mr. CALDWELL did not admit that | that there was an increasing opinion 
the answer of the Lord Advocate was| among those interested in the question, 
satisfactory, and if such a state of|that those restrictions and regulations 
affairs continued when the Estimates) were not sufficient. There was not 
came on in another year, and no better|merely a desire for an international ex- 
explanations were given, steps would be | tension of the territorial limit for fishing 
taken to move a reduction of the Vote. | purposes, but a very strong desire was 
|expressed by fishermen in Scotland, and 

Vote agreed to. jalso in England and abroad, that for 
fishery purposes, the Board, or whatever 

Motion made and Question pro-|other department had authority in 
posed :— | fishery matters, should have power over 
“That a sum not exceeding £16,666 be | @ wider limit than three miles, for the 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum | protection of fisheries. What they 


necessary to defray the Charge which will come | wanted to secure was that the in-shore 


in course of payment during ‘the year ending on | : : rotected for 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries | waters should be properly protecte : 


and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland | the prosecution of the line-fishing in- 
and for Grants in Aid of Piers or Quays.” ‘dustry. The Lord Advocate, no doubt, 
| had read the account of the deputation 

*Mr. BUCHANAN remarked that he|of fishermen at Edinburgh a fortnight 
wished to say a few words upon this | ago, and he would there see that repre- 
Vote, on the subjects of the Regulations | | sentations were made from all parts of 
affecting trawling, the sea police, and | the coasts of Scotland strongly urging on 
harbours. It had been stated in the|the Secretary of State and the Fishery 
course of the evening that there had been | | Boards, not only the desirability, but the 
certain international negotiations with a | | necessity of due protection of their in- 
view to a general extension of the terri- | terests ; and of a considerable extension 
torial limit for fishery purposes. One|of the territorial limit for fishery pur- 
hon. Member had suggested that it had| poses. Whether that limit was made 
not by any means been proved, or gener-|13 miles, six miles, or any other dis- 
ally accepted, that trawling was detri-|tance, above the present limit, there 
mental to line-fishing and fishery in|could be no doubt that the three mile 
general. Against that he would quote |limit was not sufficient. What they 
the action of the trawlers themselves. |wanted to do was to secure that 
A couple of months ago, when the|the line-fishermen, whose _ possibili- 
Moray Firth was opened, the trawlers|ties and powers of getting out to sea 
rushed in helter skelter from Aberdeen|were more limited than those of the 
Lord Advocate. 
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trawlers, should be protected in the in- 
shore waters. With regard to the 
second point, as to whether the present 
provisions and regulations were enforced 
and observed, he might say that the Lord 
Advocate had himself admitted early in 
the evening that they were not ade- 
quately enforced. As to the way in 
which the regulations were enforced, 
the Secretary for Scotland told the 
deputation which waited upon him that 
during the past year there had come up 
10 cases where trawlers had been con- 
victed of going within the three mile 
limit without lights, and he drew the 
conclusion that if there had been 10 
cases in which convictions had been 
obtained, there must have been many 
other cases. Hon. Gentlemen must 
know there were constant complaints of 
infringements of the regulations. There 
was no part of the United Kingdom 
which suffered more from this grievance 
than the east coast near Aberdeen. 
There were more infringements there of 
the Fishery Board’ s re _gulations than any- 
where else. It had been constantly ur, ged 
on Government after Government that 
the provision in this Vote for sea police 
was quite inadequate. In 1893 a Com- 
mittee inquired into the question, and 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
strongly advocated the dispatch by the 
Admiralty of vessels to be put under the 
control of the Fishery Board or the} 
Secretary for Scotland. The Com- 
mittee reported in favour of such a plan. | 
Nothing, however, had been done, and | 
apparently there was very little prospect | 


of anything being done. An extra 
vessel, the new Vigilant, was bought | 


three years ago by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bridgeton (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) when he was Secretary for 
Scotland. She wasa second-hand yacht, 
and did not steam fast enough to enable 
her to discharge efficiently police duties. 
She was still totally incapable of per- 
forming the duties required of her on the 
west coast. But what about the east 
coast, where the fisheries were much 
more valuable and important’? There 
they had practically only got the old 
Jackal. She was not very seaworthy, 
and was totally inadequate for police | 
duties. Time after time the Govern- 
ment had had impressed upon them the 


necessity of providing other ships, and | lowest point, 
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supplied other ships. They had had the 


Niger. She was a swift ship, and on 
occasions had done good work. But 
what had been the Viger’ s performances 
lately? She was sent up to the east 
coast of Scotland in November last. She 
arrived in Aberdeen harbour on the 19th 
of that month, and started from there 
on the 25th. She returned on the 2nd 
of December, and spent 12 days in har- 
bour. She went on duty again and re- 
turned on the 23rd. From the 23rd of 
December to the 21st of January she was 
in harbour. In all, of the 109 days she 
was detailed off for sea police duties on 
the north east of Scotland she had been 
79 days in Aberdeen harbour, during 10 
of which she was in dry dock. That 
was not an adequate discharge of sea 
police work, particularly at a time when 
feeling was greatly stirred owing to the 
opening of the Moray Firth. He did not 
blame the officers of the ship. He was 
aware they did not like the duties they 
had to perform. They did the duty to 
the best of their ability, but it was to 
them irksome work. What he now 
wished to impress on the Government 
was that it was their duty to see that 
the regulations passed under Statute by 
the Fishery Board were adequately 
enforced, and that the Board had proper 
|means of enforcing their regulations. 
| The question had. been trifled with for so 
long that it was really time some proper 
land satisfactory solution was arrived at. 
Either the Admiralty should provide 
| proper and quick vessels, or such vessels 
should be supplied by the Treasury. In 
this matter he particularly appealed to 
| the present Government, as the present 
| Secretary for Scotland had undoubtedly 
led the people to believe he was exceed- 
ingly anxious to see their grievances were 
remedied. There was only one other 
\subject he desired to refer to—namely, 
\that of harbours. Three thousand 
pounds was totally inadequate for the 
construction of fishery harbours only, let 
alone commercial harbours and harbours 
of refuge. On page 20 of the last Re- 
port of the Fishery Board, the Lord 
Advocate would see that the number of 
jcases reserved for the consideration of 
the Board was 13, and that the total 
/sum asked for was £52,000. The Board 
|had cut down their demands to the very 
so that it was perfectly 











from time to time the Admiralty had aa that a grant of £3,000 was utterly 
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inadequate. It was very necessary that 
the question of harbour construction 
should be put up n some substantial and 
permanent foundation. No real good 
was done by a frittering away of small 
sums of money on a scheme here and a 
scheme there. The Board ought to be 
able to embark on a practical and well- 
considered scheme that would meet the 
most necessitous circumstances on the 
coast of Scotland. That was what was 
wanted by the fishermen, and that 
would be the most economic and satis- 
factory way of settling the question. 
*Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire) said, that the illegal trawling was 
admitted to be a public scandal. As to 
the inefticiency of the sea police, that was 
not exaggerated. The movements of 
the vessels were published in the news- 
papers, so that the trawlers knew exactly 
where the vessels would be at any time. 
The easiest solution of the question 
would be to shift the punishment from 
the owners to the masters of the trawlers; 
because the former willingly paid the 
fine for so profitable a business. The 
Scotch Fishery Board administered very 
badly the money in their hands. <A 
great deal of it was frittered away, and 
many deserving places were neglected. 
It was utter waste to give money fora 
harbour not properly served by railways. 
Then the harbour ought to be made 
large enough to take the large boats re- 
quired by modern fishing and the geo- 
graphical situation was a most important 
point. A great many harbours had 
received grants where none of these con- 
ditions were fulfilled ; and in one case 
at least—Stonehaven—not a penny had 
been spent, though all the conditions 
were fulfilled. Only a small sum was 
needed ; the harbour was served by two 
railways, and the geographical position 
was so good, that the neighbouring fish- 
ing villages had actually petitioned the 
Fishery Board to give a grant to Stone- 
haven instead of to themselves. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN said that 
the fishermen were extremely grateful for 
the promptitude, energy, and success 
which the Secretary for Scotland had 
dealt with the troublesome crisis in the 
Moray Firth. Further, the way in 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
listened to the complaints of the fisher- 
men’s deputation to Edinburgh gave 
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hope that their grievances would be 
dealt with. As to the sea police, the 
complaints were more against the system 
than the way in which the work was 
done. The remedy proposed was that 
instead of detailing ships of the Royal 
Navy for the work, there should be a 
regular police service. The boats should 
be built like trawlers, though swifter ; 
they should be under the orders of the 
Fishery Board, and there should be on 
board of each a certain number of prac- 
tical fishermen extensively interested in 
stopping these illegalities. The question 
of expense ought not to stand in the 
way of a proper enforcement of the law. 
The Secretary for Scotland had com- 
plained that the fishermen themselves 
did not exert themselves in helping to 
stop the trawling. But it was not wise 
to encourage these men to be too active 
or to take the law into their own hands, 
When the trawlers, on the strength of 
the supposed flaw in the Order, rushed 
helter-skelter into the Moray Firth, 
doing immense damage, the ditf'culty was 
to prevent the fishermen from interfer- 
ing. As a matter of fact, they did re- 
main absolutely quiet under great provo- 
cation. Of even greater importance was 
the question of harbour accommodation. 
The hon. Member for Kincardineshire 
had found fault with the method in 
which the present smal] grant had been 
administered. Of course, the Fishery 
Board could not please everybody, and 
he could only say for his own constitu- 
ency that the Fishery Board and its 
chairman appeared to have done their 
best to meet the wishes of the people. 
But there was one important point as 
regarded the way in which the grant was 
applied. The opinion of the Fishery 
Board had been that the preservation of 
life and property, not the provision of 
fishery harbours of refuge, was a national 
duty, and ought to be done from the 
Treasury. They drew a distinction be- 
tween commercial harbours and harbours 
to preserve life and property. But to 
construct real harbours of refuge with the 
large boats now used for fishery pur- 
poses was quite beyond the means of the 
fishermen themselves, and therefore they 
called on the Government to provide the 
money. The Lord Advocate appeared 
to be under a little mistake in thinking 
that the Select Committee of 1884 did 
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not distinctly recognise this national 
obligation. Now, the Committee, in 
their Report, said :— 


“Your Committee believe that grants of 
public money may to a limited extent be made 
in aid of works which would provide purely 
refuge harbours chiefly for fishermen on certain 
portions of the coast to which a large number 
of the boats belong . Your Committee 
have been much struck with the force of the 
evidence they received by the extraordinary 
number of dry-at-low-water fishing harbours 
that exist in certain parts of the coast and 
would really in the case of boats belonging to 
them being caught in a storm become rather a 
source of danger thin of safety. Your Com- 
mittee believes that it falls entirely within the 
province of the Government to provide the much 
needed refuge in those districts, it being abso- 
lutely impossible that the fishermen themselves 
could raise sufficient funds for such works or find 
the security on which to borrow the money to 
carry them out.” 


All that he asked was a sum of £20,000 
to make a safe harbour for the Moray 
Firth. Another important point which 
tended to increase the danger was that 
the boats were much smaller, and if 
there was any risk of danger they could 
be beached. The need, therefore, was 
much greater, because the value of the 
property was much larger, and the num- 
ber of boats was now greater. As long 
ago as 1848, Admiral Washington’s 
Commission reported that £3,000 was 
quite inadequate. In 1857 a Special 
Commission, presided over by Mr. James 
Wilson, recommended that £9,300 
should be given ; and Admiral Wash- 
ington’s Commission £10,000. This 
point had been unceasingly pressed ever 
since by the Fishery Board and all those 
concerned with the industry. Every 
Government which failed to provide a 
remedy, incurred a very grave responsi- 
bility, because, when any storm arose, 
it invariably happened that a great 
disaster ensued, as well as loss of life. 
It was a very small amount which was 
asked for in order to give comparative 
safety to a large district. The hon. 
Member for East Aberdeenshire referred 
to the great cost of Provisional Orders, 
even when unopposed, for building a 
harbour and carrying it through the 
House. He held in his hand an ac- 
count numbering 14 folios of 6s. 8d.’s 
and 13s. 4d.’s from the Parliamentary 
agent, and another account from the 
local solicitor, amounting to £45 for 
carrying through purely formal business. 
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|There was no reason why there should 
/not be printed forms and other assist- 
ance given to persons who wished a Pro- 
| visional Order, so as to reduce the ex- 
penditure to something quite nominal. 
|He had spoken to the Chairman of the 
Fishery Board on the subject, and he 
|believed this Committee felt this waste 
|of money very much. The sums were 
‘collected by the fishermen, with very 
|great trouble, in sixpences and_halt- 
‘crowns, and he trusted that the Lord 
Advocate would give what assistance he 
‘could to the carrying through of a matter 
of this kind. It would be an encourage- 
|ment to the fishermen in collecting their 
|subseriptions if they knew that all the 
|money collected would be employed in 
‘the improvement of the harbours. 

| Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark- 
shire, Partick) referred to an item of 
£3,000 as grant in aid of piers and 
quays, and commented on the very un- 
satisfactory method of having two inde- 
pendent sources of expenditure for this 
object. 

Dr. CLARK could not agree with the 
suggestions of the hon. Baronet. He 
was a member of the Committee which 
dealt with this subject, and he agreed 
with the recommendation that the Scotch 
Fishery Board should have a cruiser for 
the purpose of doing this police work. 
The old boats, like the Lively, the 
Jackal, and the Garland were absolutely 
useless to go after steam trawlers steam- 
ing 15 and 16 knots. He reluctantly 
agreed to the experiment being tried. 
It had been carried out, and the Scotch 
Office had purchased a fine steam yacht. 
It was at first proposed to the Treasury 
to spend £10,000, but it being a Scotch 
proposal, of course, the Treasury refused, 
and screwed the amount down to £5,000. 
But the new cruiser was worse than the 
o!d Jackal, and it was now compulsory 
to keep it in Oban Bay, through fear 
that the crew should be drowned if it 
ventured out in rough weather. Asa 
matter of fact, the new cruiser was not 
worth fivepence as far as work was con- 
cerned. The intention surely was that 
the Admiralty should do all this police 
work. It possessed the proper forces 
to do it. The Admiralty were now 
building torpedo destroyers ; and he 
suggested that here was a class of 
work on which, torpedo destroyers 
could be employed, inasmuch as in time 
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of war they would be occupied in| £8,021, but of that amount £5,267 was 
watching foreign cruisers and trawlers.|taken away for expenses. - If the 
He hoped the Lord Advocate would| development of the telegraph was neces- 
understand that upon this question the}sary it ought not to come off the Brand 
right hon. Member forSouth Aberdeen did | fee. He thought it was very mean and 
not represent the views held by all the| contemptible, but it was just the kind 
other Members of that House who repre-|of thing the Treasury had always done 
sented Scotch fishery districts. The only |for Scotland. There was also a decrease 
exceptional views entertained on this|of £500 in the Vote for Scientific Inves- 
subject was held by the Member who| tigation and Marine Superintendence, 
represented the one district where the| though he had understood that what was 
trawling poacher lived and thrived. |taken from one Department was to be 
The trawlers were again destroying the | handed over to the other. 
fishery beds and carrying away ‘the lines| *Mr. J. E. GORDON (Elgin and 
and nets of the fishermen, with the|N Nairn) thought the Government were to 
result that these honest men had _ lost ‘be congratulated on the fact that the 
thousands of pounds. It was to prevent | whole night had been spent on Scotch 
this that an efficient police system was | business without any great grievance 
wanted. When complaints were made} from North of the Tweed arising in any 
to the Scotch officials those who made of the great centres of population. He 
them were referred to the Admiralty, | represented a district where they had a 
and the Admiralty, when representa- | few grievances, but he believed that in 
tions were made to it, laid the blame on | the hands of the Government they were 
the Scotch Office. The result was that | easily capable of relief in the course of 
nothing was done, and he hoped that|the next few years. They felt on his 
this game of battledore and shuttlecock | side of the House that they were 
between the Departments would cease. | addressing willing ears, and that their 
They ought to use half-a-score torpedo | affairs were in sate hands. They had to 
catchers, 24 or 25-knot boats, that could thank the Government for the ready way 
easily run round any trawler. When) in which they came to their aid when 
these police boats were to go out in/ the trawlers recently invaded the Moray 
search of trawlers the fact ought not to| Firth. Speaking on behalf of the line 
be disclosed beforehand. At present it) fishermen, he said that all they asked 
was generally known when they were for was protection in their great in- 
going out. As it had become manifest, dustry. This last winter for the first 
that mere fines did not prevent trawlers | time the fishermen were really satisfied 
from breaking the law, he agreed that | with their fishing, but when they saw 
there ought to be a power to imprison as_ the trawlersinvading their fishing grounds 
well as to fine. As to the maintenance, they were naturally apprehensive. 
of harbours, that was one of the burdens | They, therefore, asked that they should 
taken over by the Parliament of Great) be protected all along the coast, and 
Britain at the time of the Union, and allowed to develop the fishery for their 
that the sum devoted to the purpose had | own advantage and for the advantage of 
not been increased did not speak well for the country; and that the trawlers who 
the generosity of the Treasury. The! were new comers and had steam at their 
surplus Herring Brand fees, which were | disposal should spend an extra _hour- 
allocated to the purposes of piers and | and-a-half in proceeding to sea and not 
harbours, increased in 1895 by £700 or|fish in the inner banks. With regard 
£800, and yet Scotland was to have to the policing of the sea, he would like 
apparently £1,000 less for her harbours. | to see some of the swiftest vessels the 
As far as the Brand fee was concerned, | Admiralty could spare put upon the 
there was a very serious grievance. This work, but he would point out to the 
tax was put upon Scotch herrings, and| Lord Advocate that there was another 
the proceeds of it were not given to|method by which the law could be 
fishing purposes. There was a large| carried into effect. The fishermen now 
sum in respect of the past Brand fee, complained that when they had a case in 
which they ought to get, but never have| Court the expenses allowed them were 
got, and probably neyer would get. The/| inadequate, and their loss of time very 
fees collected in 1895 amounted to|serious. Therefore, if the Law Officers 
Dr. Clark. 
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could see their way to give them proper|the two services. In the case of the 
expenses, the fishermen would be more|torpédo-boat destroyers, they had the 
willing to take action and would thus|men in the Navy discharging their 
form a detective police at sea all night| ordinary national duties which they 
and everywhere, and would do the work | were paid to discharge, but in the case 
much more efficiently than could be} of the ‘‘ catch trawlers’’ there was a sug- 
done by a gunboat here and there. | gestion of police about it, which was 
Another point which was worthy of! most distasteful to the officers and men 
attention was that the trawlers were|employed on board such ships, and the 
now accused of covering up their distine- | result was that whatever Government 
tive marks. He would suggest that/was in power were prevented from 
vessels of that class should be forced, as| unduly increasing the extent of the 
could be seen sometimes on Scandinavian | operations necessary to prevent illegal 
and Danish steamers, to have their names| trawling. The Admiralty had done 
or numbers very large right in the mid-| fairly well in the past by the Scotch 
dle of the huil, so that those at a dis-| Fishery Board in regard to this matter, 
tance could readily see them. He would | and they had had more assistance from 
urge Her Majesty’s Government to take | them during the last two years than had 
these matters into their consideration. | been previously given. With regard to 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE said, that|the old Jackal, he remembered not 
the Government had no reason whatever |many years ago that that vessel was 
to complain of the discussion, inasmuch} merely an old small paddle - wheel 
as the two matters chiefly dealt with|steamer, whereas the new Jackal had 
were both matters of high interest. One} grown into a fine screw vessel of 700 
of them, however, had already been|horse-power and of 750 tons burden. 
dealt with in the earlier part of the| That was the Jackal of the present day, 
evening in such a way as to discharge|and he thought it was a little more 
him from saying anything more about| up-to-date than the hon. Gentleman 
it. The hon. Member for East Aber-| opposite supposed it was. The proper 
deenshire began by asking first, whether | form of ‘‘ catch trawler’? did not yet 
the existing regulations were sufficient :| exist, but he hoped that eventually such 
and secondly, whether they were ade-|a class of vessel would be at the disposal 
quately enforced. As to sufticiency, the|of the Scotch Fishery Board. He 
only observation his hon. Friend had| appreciated what the hon. Gentleman 
made was that he thought there ought} opposite had said with regard to the 
to be some extension of the limit of| extension of the three-mile limit, but 
trawling waters. Everyone would desire | the hon. Gentleman must see that with 
to see this question settled favourably to| the means at present at their disposal it 
the Scotch line fishermen, but the situa-| would be extremely difficult to carry out 
tion would become one of extreme diffi- | such a proposal. It must be recollected 
culty and gravity if the Government| that it was only a very few months ago 
were unduly pressed with regard to it.|that the Board had powers conferred 
As to the question as to how far their| upon them by Parliament to take the 
obligations, such as they were, had been|steps necessary to prevent illegal 
adequately enforced, all he could say was | trawling. At that moment he was not 
that the Government had been following | prepared to give any further promise on 
the lines of policy which had been/this subject. Observations had been 
adopted by their predecessors in office. | made that night with reference to the 
No one knew better than hon. Members| desirability of operating against illegal 
opposite the difficulty of enforcing the| trawlers in other directions. He con- 
law with regard to trawling in Scotch|fessed that he had very considerable 
waters. In the first place, the ships | sympathy with the proposal to increase the 
used for the enforcement of the law were| penalties in cases where there were 
not built for that purpose. It was all| repeated convictions, and also with that 
very well to say that the ‘‘catch| which suggested the possibility of 
trawlers’? ought to be of the same/| dividing a portion of the’ fines among 
description as the torpedo-boat des-|the line fishermen who gave the infor- 
troyers, but the truth was that there| mation that led to those convictions. 
were any amount of difference between | He did not complain of the action of the 
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fishermen in that respect. They might, | of that sort Parliament had delegated its 
perhaps, do a little more than they were/own powers to those local authorities 
in the habit of doing in the way of| which brought in Provisional Orders, so 
collecting information, | but to ask the|that the Provisional Order—expensive 
line fishermen to take the trouble to| though it might seem at first sight—was 
collect that information without any | ‘really the cheapest form of legislation. 
reward and to throw upon them all the) But when that was said, the fact re- 
trouble of running in the illegal trawlers | mained that a great deal of expense was 
would be unjust. He had merely | incurred, especially in lawyers’ fees ; 


thrown out these observations for con- | 
sideration, but he would give his full 
attention to the question and would not 
forget the points which had been brought 
under his notice. Turning to the sub- 
ject of piers and harbours, he did not | 
think that an amalgamation of the two 
sources from which the funds for the 
construction and maintenance of piers 


and while he could not shadow forth any 
scheme by which the Departments might 
perform some of this work—in fact, he 
doubted whether it was feasible—he 
could assure hon. Members that their 
suggestions in that direction would 
receive the careful attention of the 
Secretary for Scotland. 

*Mr. 


McLEOD pointed out that the 
Lord Advocate had said nothing in 
|regard to the reduced surplus of. the 
Herring Brand fees. He thought the 
time had come when the Committee 
should insist upon getting the total sum 
received in fees for the purpose of har- 


and harbours would have much effect in 
improving them. The hon. Member had 
said that only some £3,000 was applied | 
for the purpose, but he could assure the | 
hon. Gentleman that that sum by no| 
means represented the whole of the) 
money appropriated to those construc- | bour extension. 

tions. During the last two years a large} Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
amount of work had been done on the! had inadvertently neglected to refer to 
coasts of the Highlands and Islands. | the Herring Brand fees. In 1889 or 
Works of a larger nature had been| 1890 a Committee sat and investigated 
carried out at a cost of £37,600, and of | this extremely complex question in the 
a minor nature at a cost of £26,000. | fullest possible manner, and they made 
There had been instances, undoubtedly, | representations which resulted in the 
in regard to which it was difficult to|charges—of which complaint had been 
say that the money had been well spent, | made—being fixed as essential. It 
but on the whole he thought the money | should be remembered, also, that, rightly 
for harbours had been spent to the best | or wrongly, the Herring Brand fees had 
advantage. The hon. Member for| been pledged to certain trusts, and that 
Kincardineshire suggested that lashoune | ‘all that was available for the purposes of 
ought to be selected with some regard, | harbour extension was the surplus. For 
first, to the size of fishing boats, which | | instance, in 1892 the Eyemouth Harbour 


were now being built with a larger| Trustees received £10,000, and the 
draught ; secondly, in connection with Herring Brand tees were assigned by the 


railway ‘cecmmmndiatinia ; and thirdly, | Secretary for Scotland to the Loan Com- 
to geographical considerations, in order | missioners as a security for the repayment 





to give service to the largest area. Those | 
were useful and sensible suggestions. 
The most important of the three was 
that in regard to railway facilities. 
There was not much good in bringing 
fish to the shore unless it could be for- 
warded to market, and he cvuld point to 
the Light Railways Bill of the Govern- 
ment as evidence of their desire to pro- 
vide the fishermen with increased railway 
accommodation in that direction. He 
sympathised with the complaint of the 
hon. Member for Banffshire in regard to 
the cost of Provisional Orders. It must, 
however, be remembered that in matters 


Lord Advocate. 





of the grant. He hoped that explana- 
tion would be accepted, and that the 
Committee would consider that the 
matter had been sufficiently dicussed. 
Mr. J. M. WHITE (Forfar) said, 
that it was of great importance that 
railway stations should be near to 
harbours. He was interested in one 


|harbour, which at the present time was 


in a very incomplete and unsatisfactory 
state, although a considerable sum of 
money had been spent on it. It was 
three or four miles from a railway. The 
fishermen from the neighbouring villages 
had contributed a sum towards its com- 
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pletion. The state of the harbours was 
a public scandal. There was not nearly 
the accommodation that there used to be, 
and yet the fishermen were compelled to 
pay dues for a harbour which was worse 
than useless. 

Mr. A. CROSS said, that as an hon. 
Member had pointed out that no Scotch 
Member for a great Scotch constituency 


had intruded in the Debate, he would | 


say that, as representing one of the great 
centres of population in Scotland, there 
were two questions in which he was inti- 
mately concerned. These were the 
questions of trawling and of harbours. 
Of course, the right hon. Gentleman on 
the Treasury Bench was always extremely 
pleasant, but he had heard this Debate 
on the Scotch Estimates more than once, 
and he must tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had answered admirably in 
the language of successive Administra- 
tions. 
be carried on in a_ business-like style. 
The Fishery Board had a number of 
vessels of an antiquated style, and their 
attempt to deal with trawling he must 
characterise as absurd and antiquated. 
He wished to ask whether it was the 
intention of the Fishery Board to put 
down trawling. 


see, and as they wished him long life, it 


might be 30 or 40 years before they saw | 


any change with regard to trawling. 


The right hon. Gentleman admitted the | 
force of all their arguments, and gave | 


them lavish promises such as in the past 
had yielded no satisfaction. If the con- 
struction of harbours 


but the Vote was being reduced this 
year, 
course would 
Bench a little more firmly. There was 
a strong opinion that the west coast 
fisheries had not received the attention 
which was their due. There was no 
reason why there should not be as 
valuable fisheries on the west coast as 
on the east coast. He did not believe 
that much would be achieved unless 
more pressure was put on the Depart- 
ment in order to obtain something more 
than kind words and lavish promises. 
They might well begrudge the spending 
of £1,000 upon elaborate scientific inves- 
tigation when so much was needed for 
more practical purposes. To develop 


{24 Aprit 1896} 


They wished that trawling should | 


The right hon. Gentle- | 
man spoke of what he hoped to live to! 


was to be en-| 
couraged, more money must be provided; | 


He submitted that the proper | 
be to press the Front | 
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|the fisheries, trawling must be kept 
within proper limits, and carried on 
junder effective supervision ; and for 
these purposes money was_ required. 
From a business point of view and in 
the interests of the great centres of 
| population, the proper course would be 
| to divide the Committee, and he strongly 
/recommended that course as the only 
way of obtaining immediate attention to 
their requirements. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said he 
wished to say a word in appreciation of 
the increase of the Vote for scientific 
investigation, the results of which would 
be felt in the future if not immediately. 
/He was glad to see that the Vote had 
been raised to £970. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said there 
had been a transfer from that Vote, to 
janother Vote, which had resulted in an 
apparent augmentation larger than the 
very slight increase. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said he 
was sorry to hear that was so. He 
thought that it was only right that 
someone should bear testimony to the 
work done by the Fishery Board. In- 
quiries had been made all over the Con- 
tinent, and a great deal had been done ; 
but the fishermen, like the farmers, were 
carrying on their work with a little im- 
patience as to scientific methods, but in 
the end it would be found that these 
_ scientific methods would do an enormous 
amount of good. He was sorry to find 
that this increase of £970 was not an 
increase in reality. He did not think 
that money could be better expended. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE said, before 
the hon. Gentleman considered the ques- 
tions put to him, he should like to 
follow up the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite. Before the late Govern- 
ment went out of office, it was admitted 
tnat the south-east coast of Scotland was 
in an unsatisfactory state as regasds the 
protection given to the fisheries. There 
was only a sailing vessel to look after 
‘the steam trawlers. Nothing could be 
| got out of the Scotch Office. He had 
| been engaged in some negotiations and 
| after these it had been intimated that 
|the Admiralty were prepared to take 
| some steps. They did not pledge them- 
| selves to what they would provide as to 
|policing the south-east coast. These 
‘negotiations were still in the Scotch 

Office, and what he should like to know 
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was whether they were being continued| *THxr CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
with particular reference to the south-|did not make any Motion. 


east coast ? 


The thing amounted simply | *Mr. WEIR: Pardon me, Sir, I did. 


to enforcing the laws of the land, and | {Cries of “ Yes” and “ Order!”] I said, 
whether the Admiralty were taking any | at the opening of my observations, that 


steps to carry out the understanding 
arrived at. They hoped and believed 
that they would lead to some efficient 
result, and that the duties would be 
satisfactorily discharged. If the Gov- 
ernment would not undertake it—and he 
should have thought that would have 
been the speediest way to carry out the 
intentions of their predecessors in office 
they must take some steps. It was said 
there was a great difficulty about a gun- 





boat, but he had satisfied himself that | 


that was not so. The entertainments 
given were most hospitable, and the 
business was found to be a pleasant one. 
He trusted the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty would find no objection to un- 
dertaking those duties; or, if so, that 
someone else would be put in a position 
to discharge them. Until the Govern- 
ment provided the Scotch Fishery Board 
with some adequate means it would be 
well that they should carry out that 
which certainly it was understood should 
be carried out. 

*Mr. WEIR urged that Her Majesty’s 
ships, instead of doing little at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, or in the Mediterranean, 
should be off the coast of the Highlands 
of Scotland protecting the fishing indus- 
tries. At the time Lord Spencer was at 
the Admiralty a gunboat was placed at 
the disposal of the Fishery Board, but it 
never went round the west coast at all. 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
1URY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “That the Question be now 
put ” :— 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 136 ; 
Noes, 64.—(Division List, No. 115.) 


The House was cleared for a Division 
on the Question that the Vote be agreed 
to. 


*Mr. WEIR, seated and with his hat 
on, said he desired to raise a point of 
order. He had moved the reduction of 
the Vote by £100, and he claimed to 
have that reduction put from the Chair. 


Mr. R. B. Haldane. 





I rose for the purpose of moving a re- 
duction of £100, and I ask for a vote to 
be taken on that. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: No Amendment 
had been put from the Chair when the 
Question was put. 

*Mr. WEIR: No, Sir, 
Leader of the House—— 

*THoe CHAIRMAN  : Order, order ! 


because the 


Question put accordingly :— 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 140 ; 
Noes, 56.—(Division List, No. 116.) 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 


Monday next. 
PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) [EXPENSES.] 
Considered in Committee. 


(Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair. | 


Motion 
proposed, 


made, and Question again 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of any expenses incurred by the 
Commissioners of Works under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session for the 
acquisition of a Site for Public Offices in West- 
minster, and for purposes connected therewith. 
—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
asked that some explanation should be 
given of the Vote. 

*ToeE FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovueias, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) said, this was a money 
Resolution securing the payment of 
money for the purchase of the West- 
minster site for public offices. The Bill 
was read a Second time the other night 
and this was simply a Resolution autho- 
rising the expenditure of the money 
which was provided by an Act of last 
Session. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said, that last night they were 
asked to vote £3C),000 without any 
explanation, and now they were asked 
to vote a sum of which they had had no 
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previous knowledge. There was nothing | commercial community, and, unless the 
on the Paper to indicate what the|Government could give the assurance 
amount was. \asked for, he should feel compelled to 

And, it being Midnight, the Chairman | proceed with the discussion at once. He 
left the Chair to make his Report to the | desired to raise the question of the 





House. | facilities given by the Telephone Com- 
itte. . Denman = ts ol 
uuakacue fo sit(*''Mr. J. COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.) 
fw) -. ~ 7 | . 
moved the Adjournment of the Debate. 
[ Cheers. | 
| Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) | Boroughs) seconded the Motion. 
AMENDMENT BILL. THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
Second Reading deferred till Monday | CHEQUER hoped the Motion would 
next. ‘not be pressed. There would be an 
‘ |amp.e opportunity of discussion on the 
MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. |Second Reading of the Bill. This Reso- 


Committee deferred till Monday next. | lution was merely necessary to the intro- 
duction of the Bill. 

Ss Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 

; , ¥ Lyme): Will the right hon. Gentleman 

TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES). give a definite pledge that the Bill will 
Resolution reported ; ,come on before 12 o’clock ? 

“That it is expedient to authorise the issue, THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 

out of the Consolidated Fund, of a sum not ex- | CHEQUER: No, Sir; I cannot pro- 

ceeding £300,000, for the purposes of the Tele- | mise that. 


gre Acts, a1 é se > Treasury , 
graph Aci and to authorise the Treaty to ""'Mfa. “DALZIEL ; T am sorry that the 
nuities, payable out of moneys to be provided | Leadership has got to such a state— 
by Parliament for the service of the Post Office, | { Ministerta/ cries of ‘“ Order !”|—that 
and, if those moneys are insufficient, out of the | we should be receiving pledges privately 
Consolidated Fund.” : ° “She Z 
: ; | which are repudiated publicly. [Opposi- 
Resolution read a Second time :— | tion cries, and persistent Ministerial eries 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | ef ‘“ Withdraw!”| T shall not with- 
“That this House doth agree with the draw. The hon. Member for the Black- 
Committee in the said Resolution.” \friars Division of Glasgow had assured 
Mr. DALZIEL said, that the House| him that he had obtained a definite 
was entitled to a detailed statement as | pledge from the Secretary to the Treasury, 
to the way in which the money was /or some other representative of the Gov- 
being spent. It was impossible to tell | ernment—{ Ministerial laughter|— that, 
how much of the public money the if this Resolution were allowed to go 
National Telephone Company had got. | through, the Bill should be brought on 
If this Report were agreed to, would the | before 12 o'clock. [‘ Hear, hear!” from 
right hon. Gentleman promise that the|Mr. Provanp.] The hon, Member 
Bill should be brought on at a time|for the Camlachie Division agreed 
when the subject could be properly dis-| with that statement. [‘‘No!” from 
cussed? [Cheers. Mr. A. Cross and Ministerial laughter.] 
Mr. HANBURY said, that he could If the hon. Member was satisfied with 
not give a guarantee of that kind. No/| the assurance he would not countenance 
portion of this money would go to the |any further continuance of the Debate. 
National Telephone Company, which | [Zronical laughter.| But, whether a 
had already received about £450,000|pledge had been given or not, he 
out of the £1,000,000 provided in the | appealed to the Leader of the House to 
former Bill. The rest of that sum had |say whether there was not some reason 
gone to purchase wires for the main|in hon. Members at the present time 
trunk lines. The additional sum asked | protesting against a Government which 
for was in order to complete the purchase | scarcely allowed a week to pass without 
of the wires. |asking for some alteration in the pro- 
Mr. A. CROSS said, that the topic | cedure of the House, without making 
was of the greatest importance to the|some further incursion on the time of 
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private Members, and which asked the | gave no such pledge as the hon. Members 
House after midnight to consent to the} opposite suggested that he did give. 
passing of Government Business. It|{Opposition cries of “No!”] The hon. 
was absolutely unprecedented. The | Member had stated very accurately what 
Government) had suspended the 12) really did take place. He did say that 
o’clock Rule more frequently this Session | he should be glad if the subject could 
than any Government in any preceding | come on before 12 o’clock, but he added 
Session up to the present time. [‘ No, | that he had no power whatever to bring 
no !” it on then. [Opposition cries of “ Oh P 
*Mr. PROVAND said that he and | It was not in consequence of any pledge 
the hon. Member for the Camlachie| given by him that either of the hon. 
Division met the Secretary to the Trea- | Members opposite withdrew their oppo- 
sury in his room the previous night. In |sition last night, and the conversation 
speaking about passing this Resolution, | that took place referred to last night, 
the Secretary to the Treasury was asked | and not to-night. What did weigh with 
whether they would have the opportunity | the hon. Members was the following con- 
to discuss the question at a later period | sideration. The hon Member for Glas- 
if they allowed the Resolution to pass | gow was most anxious to bring forward 
without objection. The right hon. . | certain matters relating to ‘this Bill, 
Gentleman said “Yes.” [“ Hear, hear!” | but it was pointed out to him that 
Jrom Mr. Hansury.| He was asked if this Resolution came on after mid- 
further whether a Bill would be brought | night, and he rose to speak upon it, it 
in to give an opportunity for discussion, | would at once become opposed business, 
and the right hon. Gentleman said|and would not be proceeded with, 
en.” Then the right hon. Gentleman and it was agreed that the hon. Member 
was asked, “In plenty of time?” | should make his speech not on the Resolu- 
You,” said the right hon. Gentleman— | tion, but on the Second Reading. As 
[“No, no!” from Mr. Hanpury|—and | regarded the Second Reading he gave no 
with that promise in his mind he did not | pledge, except so far as had been pointed 
oppose the Resolution, which otherwise | out by the hon. Member for Camlachie. 
he would have done had he not received| As to what had been said by the 
the assurance just described. /hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, there was 

Mr. A. CROSS had no intention of | absolutely no foundation for it. 
doubting the perfect good faith of the! Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) said this 
Secretary to the Treasury. It was true | appear ed to him to be a somewhat impor- 
that he and his hon. Friend put the | tant matter. It affected the general trade 
points mentioned, but the reply of the | of the country, and Glasgow and other 
right hon. Gentleman was qualified ; ‘Scotch towns in particular. It appeared 
he said it would be done “as far| | that an understanding had been arrived 
as was in his power.” [Laughter.|,at last night, in consideration of 
He certainly understood that the purport | certain hon. ‘Gentlemen abstaining from 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s reply was | speaking on the Resolution, that full 
that reasonable facilities for discussion | opportunity for discussion should be given. 
would be given. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In| Those Gentlemen did abstain from speak. 
his opinion the Debate ought to be | ing last night, on the understanding that 
adjourned because a suitable opportunity | some time or other a full opportunity 
ought to be provided for a discussion of | would be given to them of discussing 
the relations between the Government | | this question. That night, owing to the 
and the telephone companies. There | forms of the House, they were precluded 
was no more important commercial |from getting that opportunity. He 
question than this now before the House | therefore submitted to the Leader of the 
of Commons, and the adoption of the | House that in these circumstances, and 
principle involved would vitally affect | in the interests of the conduct of public 
the policy of the Government in regard | business, he might very reasonably give 
to future transactions of a similar nature. | an undertaking that’ an opportunity 
[“‘ Hear.”] [would be afforded at a reasonable hour 

Mr. HANBURY was glad that the| when the Second Reading came on to 
hon. Member who had just sat down had | raise this important question in all its 
done him the justice to admit that he| bearings. If such an undertaking were 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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given he thought this Debate might very 
well come to an end. [“ Hear hear !”] 


Tae FIRST LORD or tar TREA- 
SURY said that if he rightly understood 
what had occurred, their present position 
might thus be stated. Last night they 
discussed one of the two formal stages 
which precede the Second Reading of the 
Bill. To-night the House was asked to 
pass the second of these purely formal 
stages. It was perfectly true that it 
was not consistent with the practice of 
ths House that these formal stages should 
be used for substantial Debate, but he 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite desired that when the 
natural and proper period for discussing 
the Bill—the Second Reading—came on, 
an opportunity should be given hon. 
Gentlemen opposite of laying their views 
before the House. It appeared to him 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite had com- 
plete command of the situation. It was 
true that the Report stage of this Reso- 
lution was not subject to the Twelve 
o'clock Rule, but the Second Reading 
was, and, therefore, any Gentleman by 
objecting could absolutely prevent the 
Bill from being taken after twelve 
o'clock. 

Mr. DALZIEL: You have power to 
suspend the Twelve o'clock Rule. 


[ Cheers. | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY could not help thinking that that 
had only just occurred to the hon. 
Gentleman’s mind. He was quite ready 
to promise that the Twelve o'clock Rule 
should not be suspended in reference to 
this Bill specially. He pledged the 
Government not to use the suspension 
of the Twelve o’clock Rule in order to 
pass the Second Reading of this Bill. 
If hon. Gentlemen were ready in the in- 
terest of public business to do their best 
to restrict the Debate within compara- 
tively narrow limits, he would agree to 
take this Bill at eleven o’clock on the 
night it was put down, which he hoped 
would meet the wishes of hon. Gentle- 
men. If, however, hon. Gentlemen tried 
to drive the Bill off to the fag end of the 
Session it might not be possible to afford 
those facilities. He hvped his proposal 
would satisfy both sides of the House 
that the Government had no desire 
unduly to restrict Debate of this subject. 
[“« Hear, hear !”] 


{24 Aprit 1896} 
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Mr. PROVAND contended that the 
understanding come to on the previous 
night was that this matter would be taken 
at a period of the evening when a Debate 
could be taken with reasonable fulness. 
He thought that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would say 10 o'clock they would be 
willing to accept that. (“ No, no!”) 

Mr. LOUGH did not think they 
could find fault with the tone in which 
the Leader of the House had put his pro- 
position. If the right hon. Gentleman 
were willing to interpret the hour he had 
mentioned in a liberal spirit he thought 
they might accept his suggestion. 

Mr. ASQUITH also wished to enforce 
that view. He was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would not object to giving a 
reasonable time for Debate. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he would do his best to meet 
the wishes of the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hanbury and Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


TFLEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 


“To provide for raising further Money for 
the purpose of the Telegraph Acts, 1863 to 
1892,” presented accordingly, and read the First 
time; to be read a Second time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed.— (No. 194.) 


DERELECT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
Mr. HALDANE (Haddingtonshire) 


asked for some explanation as to the 
object of this Bill. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) said, this was a simple 
Measure, which had for its object that 
masters of ships crossing the Atlantic 
should, if they came across derelict 
vessels, report them to the next port they 
came to. It was a Bill which, if passed, 
would save human life and property. 

Mr. ASQUITH said he should like to 
know what view the Government took 
of this Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE said he was doubtful 
if the Bill would be of very great 
utility, but, at any rate, it would be 
harmless. 
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Mr. W. 
pealed to the Committee to allow the| 
Bill to proceed. 


Stipendiary 


{COMMONS} 
ALLAN (Gateshead) ap- |! REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
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BILL 7 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


Dr. TANNER asked if there was} next. 


any case where injury to life or property | 
could be given. 
Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 38. )| 


said, two years ago two steamers had | 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for 


been lost, and their loss was generally | |Committal to Select Committee [4th 


ascribed to derelict vessels. 


Reported without amendment. 
read 3°, and passed. 


DISPENSARY COMMITTEES 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
Captain PRETYMAN T (Suffolk, | | 


Woodbridge) moved to report progress. | 
Mr. LOUGH said the Government | 
was in favour of the Bill. 

Captain PRETYMAN said he should | 
be quite willing to withdraw his objec- | 
tion to the Bill when his own Bill had/| 
arrived at the same stage. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) appealed | 
to the hon. Member to withdraw his | 
Motion. 

THE SECRETARY To tHe LOC: AL| 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussELL, Tyrone, 8.) said the Bill was 
approved by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and he appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber to withdraw his opposition. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, if this system | 
of reprisals was carried out, it would be | 
absolutely impossible for any private 
Member to pass a Bill. 

Caprain PRETYMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork had an _ objec- 
tion to non-contentious Bills, and he 
must persist in his present objection to 


(IRELAND) | 


| 


show the uselessness of this system of | 


reprisals, which was not begun on the 
Conservative side of the House. 


Objection being taken to further pro- 
ceeding, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Repert to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


CORONERS INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


| March] further adjourned till Wednes- 
3i]] | day next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
| next. 


30ARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND). 

Bill to remove certain doubts with 

respect the Housing of the Working 


| Classes Act, 1890, so far as it applies to 


Treland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour. Presented, and read 
the First time ; to be read a Second time 
upon Thursday next, and to be printed 
—| Bill 195.) 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 


(IRELAND). 


Bill to explain the meaning of the 
expression ‘“‘ Stipendiary Magistrate ” in 
Acts relating to Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Attorney General for 
Treland and Mr. Gerald Balfour ; pre- 
sented, and read the First time; to be 
read a Second time upon Thursday next, 
and to be printed.—[ Bill 196.] 


Adjourned at Ten minutes before 
One o’clock till Monday next. 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 


Member. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech tinlicates revision by the 
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Local Government 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 27th April 1896. 


TODD’S DIVORCE BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill to dissolve the marriage of 
Robert Archer Ross Todd, of Bally- 
shannon, in the county of Donegal, 
solicitor, with Sarah Gertrude Todd, his 
now wife, and to enable him to marry 
again; and for other purposes: Pre- 
sented (on petition), and a copy of the 
proceedings in, and of the decree of 
divorce of, the Probate and Matrimonial 
Division of the High Court of Justice 
in Ireland, delivered (on oath); Bill 
read 1*, and to be read 2* on Tuesday 


the 19th of May next: The usual orders | 


made. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
(SEWERS AND DRAINS) BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 

pointed for Thursday next) put off to 
Friday next. 


LARCENY BILL [1.1.]. 
A Bill to amend the law with respect 


to the jurisdiction exercisable in cases | 


relating to the receipt or possession of 
stolen property was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor; read 1*; and to be 
printed.—(No. 63.) 


PARLIAMENTARY COSTS BILL [H.1.]. 
A Bill to consolidate and amend the 
enactments 


costs, was presented by the 


relating to Parliamentary | 


Lord | 
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graph the substance of President Kruger’s 
reply to their invitation. It is rather 
lengthy, and its full effect cannot be 
fairly appreciated without reference to 
the Dispatch in extenso and to the corre- 
spondence which preceded it. The most 
important point is that the President 
says :— 

“Referring to your request for a definite 
reply to the invitation, he feels confident you 
will recognise and appreciate the difficulty of 
his position, and it appears to him to be the 
wiser course not to press the question of his 
proceeding to England any further at present, 
but to leave it an open matter, more especially 
in view of the approaching Session of Volks- 
raad of South African Republic in May. The 
desirability of his presence, at least for a por- 
tion of the Session, at Pretoria, when important 
measures will have to be considered by the 
Legislature, is apparent, and it is his confident 
hope that, by patience and tact on both sides, the 
peaceful and satisfactory solution of matters will 
be attained.” 





| Under these circumstances Her Majesty’s 
,Government have for the present re- 
| luctantly withdrawn their invitation to 
|the President to come to England, and 
_ they have telegraphed to Sir H. Robinson 
| their wish that, as soon asSir Graham 
Bower has returned, and if the then 
state of affairs in Matabeleland permits, 
he should pay a short. visit to this 
country to confer with Her Majesty’s 
| Government and receive the instructions 
which will be necessary for his guidance 
in the further negotiations which may be 
decided upon. The whole of the corre- 
spondence is being prepared for publica- 
tion, and I expect to be able to lay it 
upon the Table in the course of the 
present week. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


Chancellor ; read 1*; and to be printed. | 


—(No. 64.) 


PRESIDENT KRUGER’S REPLY. 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror tHe COLONIES (The) 
Eari of SELBORNE) made a statement | 


to the House with reference to Presi- 
dent Kruger’s reply to the Dispatches 
of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 
ernment received on Saturday by tele- 


VOL, XX XIX. [FouRTH SERIES. | 


He said: Her Majesty’s Gov- | 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 
Read 1" ; and to be printed.—(No. 65.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 

| Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred 

to the Examiners.—(No. 66.) 

House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 

a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


4H 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 27th April 1896. 


ARMY (AVERAGE NUMBERS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD). 


Return [presented 24th April] to be 
printed. [No. 153.] 


GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL [u.1.]. 
Reported from the Select Committee 
on Divorce Bills without Amendment ; 
teport to lie on the Table. 


Bill to be read a Third time. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 


The following notices stood upon the 
Paper in reference to this Bill :— 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): 


“'That it be an Instruction to the Committee | 
to insert provisions in the Bill compelling the | 
Company to run third class carriages on the 
mail trains between Euston and Holyhead at | 
the usual rate per mile as those given by other | 

tailway Companies.”—(By Order.) 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : | 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to insert provisions in the Bill compelling the 


Company to carry bolders of first and second | 


class tickets on the Irish mail between Holy- 
head and all stations on the Company’s line 
without payment of the extra fares now charged 
to holders of first and second class tickets who 
may travel by the Irish mail.’””—(By Order.) 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to insert provisions in the Bill compelling the 
Company to put at least one third class car- 
riage on the mail trains between Euston and 
Holyhead at the same rate per mile as given 
by other Railway Companies.”—(By Order.) 
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to the conclusion that these three pro- 
posed Instructions on the Paper are not 
in order, for reasons which I will shortly 
state. It is competent under the general 
law for a railway company to run express 
trains with or without second or third 
class carriages, and it is competent also 
by the general law for them to charge 
imore for travelling by express trains 
'than by other trains, subject, possibly, 
to revision by the Railway Commission ; 
,and under these circumstances I think it 
is out of order to movesuch Instructions in 
| the case of a Bill of a particular company 
which does not in itself specially refer to 
‘any power to run third-class carriages or 
| make extra charges for express trains. It 
is out of order, because it would really 
|be inviting—nay, requiring—the Com- 
mittee on a private Bill to alter the 
general law in the case of a particular 
company. [* Hear, hear!” 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN gave notice 
| that he would on every occasion he could 
oppose Bills of the London and North 
Western Railway Company until they 
saw their way to treat the Irish travel- 
| ling public fairly. 
|. Mr. P. J. POWER asked whether 
|it would be in order on the Motion to 
raise the question of preferential rates 
| which prevail on this Company’s system ! 
| *Mr. SPEAKER: No, I think not. 
| Preferential rates are matters to be dealt 
with by the Railway Commissioners, who 
are the proper tribunal. 
Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 

von Boroughs) had given notice of the 
following Motion :— 


Western Railway Bill. 





“ That in be an Instruction to the Committee 
| to whom the Bill is referred to take the evidence 
| of farmers and traders upon the tolls, rates, and 
| charges which Clause 5 of the Bill proposes to 
authorise the Londonand North Western Railway 
| Company to demand and take for the convey- 
| ance of passengers, parcels, and merchandise 
| over the Chester and Holyhead Railway. That 
|all petitions against the Bill presented Three 
clear days before the meeting of the Committee 
|be referred to the Committee; that the Peti- 
| tioners praying to be heard by themselves, their 
| Counsel, or Agents, be heard against the Bill. 
| That the Committee have power to send for 
| persons, papers, and records.” 

| 

| *Mr. SPEAKER: With regard to the 
| Instruction of the hon. Member for Car- 


/narvon Boroughs, I do not say it is 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Since these Instruc-| out of order, but it would be out of 
tions were put down I have had time|order for the hon. Member to move 
fully to consider them, and I have come it. The established practice of the 

| 
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House is that an hon. Member cannot 
move more than one Instruction on a 
Bill, and, no other hon. Member having 
given notice of this Instruction, and it 
being incompetent for the hon. Member 
to move it, the Instruction can only be 
moved by another hon. Member giving 
notice of it. 


NEW RIVER COMPANY BILL: 

Mr. J. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford) moved :— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 

to consider whether it is desirable to insert any 
special provisions with a view to preserving for 
the use of the public the same quantity of open 
space as is defined and appropriated for such use 
by the Muswell Hill Act, 1866; and, if so, to 
insert such special provisions in the Bill.’’ 
He said that the Bill would confer fur- 
ther powers on the company. Among 
other objects, it was intended to enlarge 
the reservoir in the parish of Wood 
Green, and for this object it was pro- 
posed to take a certain number of acres 
of the Alexandra Park estate. It was 
with the view of maintaining this open 
space for the benefit of the public that he 
had placed this instruction on the Paper. 
The neighbourhood was growing very 
largely, and open spaces were more and 
more required for public recreation. The 
inhabitants of the locality looked to the 
House as the ultimate custodian of their 
rights, and it was the only opportunity 
they had of preventing from time to 
time those pieces of land and the rights 
and privileges attached to them from 
heing frittered away. He trusted that 
the directors of the company would en- 
deavour to meet his suggestions in the 
most honourable manner; but their 
difficulty had been to find out what to 
do. This accounted for the different 
forms in which his Instruction had 
appeared on the Paper. It was difficult 
to frame an Instruction that would be 
acceptable to all parties, but he thought 
that this Instruction as it now stood 
would not meet with any opposition. 


Instruction agreed to. 
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and Literature. 


QUESTIONS. 


EXCESS RAILWAY FARES. 

Mr. W. HAZELL (Leicester) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the system under which 
some railway companies charge pas- 
sengers for excess distance fares; is 
he aware that some companies charge 
only the difference between the sum 
already paid and the fare for the through 
journey, while other companies insist 
upon the full separate fare from the 
station to which the passenger is booked 
on to the end of his journey ; and that 
this method of counting it as two 
separate contracts with the passenger 
often leads to a higher charge than the 
cost of a through ticket for the entire 
journey ; and, if this system of charging 
is in harmony with the bye-laws, will he 
endeavour so to amend them as to pre- 
vent the charge being in any case higher 
than the through fare ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcuir, Croy- 
don): I understand that it is the 
ordinary practice in cases where pas- 
sengers travel beyond stations to which 
they are booked to charge the local fare 
for the portion of the journey not 
covered by the ticket; where the com- 
bined fares, however, are greater than 
the cost of a through ticket and an 
application is made accompanied by a 
reasonable explanation, some companies 
refund the difference between the higher 
and lower amounts. I do not think the 
terms of the bye-law unreasonable, but 
there appears to be a want of uniformity 
in the practice. The question of amend- 
ing the bye-laws is a grave one and 
cannot be dealt with in regard to this 
bye-law only. 


CURRENT CORRESPONDENCE AND 
LITERATURE (POSTAL RATES). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether his attention has 
been called to a case in which the receiver 
of a postcard from Wigan sent it on in 
an open envelope, Learing a halfpenny 
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stamp, to his agent at a neighbouring DISTRICT COUNCIL ELECTION 
(DROYLSDEN). 


town, where a fine was imposed on the 
ground that the envelope contained a 
communication of the nature of a letter ; 
and whether, as postage had been duly 
paid on the postcard and also on the 
envelope, and as the postcard was a 
communication to Mr. Greenall and not 
to his agent, the Postmaster General 
will treat it as book-post matter, and 
remit the fine ? 

Tue SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
The Postmaster General’s attention has 
been given to the case referred to. The 
question is a nice one. Letters which 
have already passed through the Post 
and, having discharged their original 
purpose, have become old and spent, are 
allowed to be sent a second time at the 
Book Post rate as literature. But where 
the letter is, to the second person, as to 
the first, a current business communica- 
tion, it is liable to letter postage. The 
communication sent on by Mr. Greenall 
to his agent was held to be still current 
correspondence and not literature, and 
the Postmaster General is not, therefore, 
prepared to remit the surcharge. The 
case is not affected by the communica- 
tion having been written originally on a 
Post Card. Post Cards enclosed in 
envelopes are naturally treated as letters, 
even on their first transmission. 


EDUCATION BILL (SPECIAL GRANT). 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the V ice 


President of the Committee of Council on | 


Education, whether he sees his way to 
a modification of the 4s. special grant 
proposal so far as it concerns poor 
School Board districts, inasmuch as the 
special grant proposed by him will in 
some cases produce less than the existing 
poor districts section of the Act of 1870, 
upon which he desires to improve ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonny Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The Committee of Council 
will consider any proposed modification 
of the special aid grant, but they are 
unaware of any case in which the grant 
to School Boards will be less than that 
under Section 97 of the Act of 1870. 

*Sir C. DILKE: There is a case in 
Dean Forest. I will send the figures to 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
| N.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
the Prestwich Division of Lancashire 
\(Mr. F. Cawrey): I beg to ask the 
| President of the Local Government 
Board, whether, in view of the fact 
that at the recent District Council 
Election a large’ number of voters 
were prevented from voting at Droyls- 
}den, although in the booth before 
the time for closing the poll, the Gov- 
ernment will propose such an alteration 
in the law that voters in the booth at 
the time for closing the poll may have 
papers given to them and so be enabled 
to exercise their franchise 4 

Tue SECRETARY v0 toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russe, Tyrone, 8.): I have made in- 
quiry of the Returning Officer and am 
informed by him that although there 
were persons outside one of the polling 
booths at eight o’clock prepared to vote, 
every person who had a ballot paper 
given to him within the booth until 
eight o’clock was allowed to place it in 
the ballot box. The suggestion of the 
hon. Member will be considered by me 
before any new regulations are issued by 
the Local Government Board as_ to 
elections, but I cannot hold out any ex- 
pectation that in respect of these elec- 
tions a course different from that adopted 
|in the case of Parliamentary, Municipal, 
and County Council Elections can be 
prescribed as regards voting after the 
time fixed for the closing of the poll. 





VERMINOUS PERSONS. 

*Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that a large and grow- 
ing number of persons, estimated at 
from 50,000 to 60,000 in London 
alone, sleep in refuges and similar places, 
and become infested with vermin, and 
that thesame conditions prevail in some of 
the larger provincial cities ; whether this 
verminous state hinders even deserving 
persons in their endeavours to get em- 
ployment, and spreads the evil among 
the general population when they go to 
the parks and to other places of public 
resort ; and whether he can recommend 
theSanitary Authoritiesand the Poor Law 
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Authorities, to permit, as far as they find | great devastation caused by storms and 
practicable, all verminous persons who) other natural causes to the sea walls 
may apply to them, to be cleansed by the} along the southern coast, especially in 
aid of the apparatus which these authori-| Romney Marsh, during recent years ; 
ties already possess, such cleansing _ whether he is aware that nearly the 
be without charge and without the! whole cost of keeping up these sea walls 
applicants being in any way treated as’ falls upon the agricultural land in cer- 
paupers ? | tain areas of comparatively limited 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: As regards| extent ; whether he is aware that tracts 
the casual wards, it is the usual practice of the richest land in the Kingdom are 
to provide for the bathing of the inmates | being driven out of cultivation by the 
and also the cleansing of their clothes! incidence of this exveptional Lurden ; 
where necessary. With regard to those and whether he can see his way to 
persons who sleep in refuges, it appears! include in the Agricultural Land Rating 
to me that it would not be unreasonable! Bill a provision to extend relief to this 
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to expect that those who supply the’ particular case? 
refuges should also provide the means of | 
freeing the clothes from vermin where 
required. With regard to the general | 
question as to the Sanitary Authorities | 
and the Poor Law Authorities providing 
means, such as those suggested, for! 
cleansing without charge, and in the 
case of persons who are not paupers, at 
present it appears to me that there 
would be considerable difticulty in carry- | 
ing out such an arrangement. The 
subject is, however, receiving my con-| 
sideration. 


SHERIFF COURT (SUTHERLAND). 

Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland) : I beg’ 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether he 
is aware that in a case now pending in 
the Sheriff Court of Sutherland at Dor- 
noch, in which proof has been partly 
heard at Dornoch, the continued diet of | 
proof was fixed to take place at Tain, 
in the county of Ross, and witnesses 
cited to appear there ; and whether any | 
recent precedent for such procedure can 
be stated ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuaRLes Pearson (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : The statement | 
in the Question is substantially correct. | 
So far as I am aware, there is no en 
cedent for the step that was taken by | 
the Sheriff - Substitute, and I have! 
requested the Sheriff of the county to 
call for an explanation. 


ROMNEY MARSH SEA WALL. | 
Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, | 
Ashford): I beg to ask the President | 
of the Local Government Board, whether | 
his attention has been called to the! 


‘of as much as 5s. a day. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I cannot hold 


out any expectation that this is a matter 


which can be dealt with by the Agricul- 
tural Rates Bill. 


TELEGRAPH CLERKS (SCOTLAND). 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
with regard to the circular which has 
been posted in several provincial post 
offices in England, inviting applications 
from telegraph clerks to perform tempo- 
rary duty at offices in the north of Scot- 
land on an allowance of 3s. per day, 
will he explain why a departure has 
been made from the usual practice of 


| obtaining these relief clerks from offices 


in Scotland, who have hitherto been 
paid 5s. a day for this duty? 

Mr. HANBURY : I understand that 
some of the surveyors of the Post Office 
have issued a notice, which has been 
posted in several provincial offices, and 
in regard to the latter part of the Ques- 
tion I heg to say that it is not the usual 
practice, either in Scotland, or else- 


| where in the United Kingdom, at offices 


where there is a pressure of work in 
consequence of the influx of visitors, to 
provide temporary assistance exclusively 
by means of established officers. Nor is 
there any regulation to pay such an 
| officer when sent a subsistence allowance 
The rate 
varies from 2s to 5s. a day, according to 
the nature of the town to which he is 
sent, and to the length of his stay. In 
many cases, however, both in Scotland 
and elsewhere, the necessary relief has 
been afforded, not by the employment of 
established officers, but by sending 
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Gibraltar. 


unestablisbed persons, viz.: assistants, 
who receive, when thus employed, con- 
siderably less than theestablished officers. 
Assistants are largely employed on this 
duty, and experience has proved that 
they are glad to go for the terms offered. 
In the northern district of Scotland 
where there are but very few large 
towns some inconvenience was experi- 
enced last year by the withdrawal of 
assistants from their own offices to other 
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ARMY AND AUXILIARY FORCES 
(UNIFORM AND ACCOUTREMENTS). 
Mr. HUBERT DUNCOMBE (Cum- 
berland, Egremont): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, who 
is responsible for the frequent and expen- 
|sive changes in uniform and accoutre- 
ments in the Army and Auxiliary Forces; 
whether any of the pecuniary profit, in 
| the shape of commission or otherwise. 
| consequent on these changes, is shared 





offices where pressure was felt; and,| by anyone except the officers’ tailors ; 
consequently, an alteration of practice | and whether he will consider the justice 


was arranged for. 


As an experiment, | and advisability of making in future a 


the plan is being tried of inviting appli-| pecuniary grant to officers of all arms as 


cations to act as. relief-clerks from 


established officers who, though fit for | 


work, are regarded by the Post Office 


medical officers as likely to benefit by | 


change cf air. To such officers a sub- 


sistence allowance has been 


offered at | 


the rate of one guinea a week in addi-| 


tion to their wages throughout the 
period of their stay. 
regarded as sufficient. 


COLLECTION OF RATES 
(KILKENNY CITY). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whe- 
ther it has come to his knowledge that 
large numbers of people, principally be- 
longing to the working classes, have been 
for years deprived of the franchise by 
reason of the non-collection of rates from 
property owners in the Parliamentary 


borough of Kilkenny ; and, whether he) 


will take steps to prevent the disfran- 
chisement of the people in future, either 
by the failure of the Poor Law autho- 
rities to collect the rates, or of property 
owners to pay them when demanded ? 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour. 
Leeds, Central): It appears to be the 
fact that a certain number of persons 
have been affected in the manner stated 
by the non-payment of rates. The Local 
Government Board exercise no jurisdic- 
tion over Boards of Guardians in their 
capacity as Overseers under the Fran- 
chise Acts, but the Clerk of the Union 
states he will take all necessary steps in 
the preparation of the register for the 
coming year so as to insure that all per- 


sons duly qualified to vote will be placed | 


on the register. 
Mr. Hanbury. 


This allowance is | 


compensation for changes they are com- 
pelled to make through no fault of their 
own } 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): Any changes in 
officers’ uniforms and accoutrements, 
considered necessary in the interests of 
the Service are made on the responsi- 
| bility of the Secretary of State. As in 
almost all cases they are in the direction 
|of simplicity and economy, and as, 
whenever practicable, time is allowed 
for the previous pattern to wear out, no 
one should be the gainer, but ‘the officer 
himself. 


GIBRALTAR. 

*Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 
Leek): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the post - 
of Captain of the Port at Gibraltar was, 
during the year 1895, merged in the 
oftice of the Colonial Treasurer, who has 
no special knowledge of Naval matters ; 
whether the Chamber of Commerce at 
Gibraltar has protested against the 
amalgamation of these two offices in the 
hands of a civilian ; and whether, at a 
time when large harbour works are 
being constructed at Gibraltar, he will 
consider the desirability, especially in 
the interest of the mercantile com- 
munity, of providing that the Colonial 
Officer who has to discharge the duties 
of Captain of the Port should be a Naval 
Officer with some experience connected 
with the Navy and Mercantile Marine? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Birmingham, W.): The answer to the 
hon. Member’s first and second Questions 


| is in the affirmative. I have at present 
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no means of finding other employment | 
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Toe FIRSF LORD or rue AD- 


for the Treasurer, but the matter will be} MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 


borne in mind. 


PORTLAND PRISON, 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, by rule or custom, 
the star class of convicts in Portland 
Prison were exempted from menial work 
in connection with the workshops ; when 


was that rule or custom altered and) 


the star class put to such work; on 


what date was John Daly and the other | 
treason felony prisoners first put to such | 


menial work in connection with the 
workshops where they have been em- 
ployed ; and whether John Daly is still 
obliged to do this menial work 4 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For) 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrrHew Wuire Rupwey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): No such custom or practice 
as the hon. Member suggests has been 
in existence of late years. Further in- 


formation which I have called for as! 


to the date when the present rule came 


into force has not yet reached me, but | 


I will communicate it to the hon. Mem- 
ber when it arrives. 


men, they should not come into contact 


with prisoners who have not reached | 
The work must not be con- | 
founded with the work of the gang em-| 
Daly and | 


the other treason felony prisoners have | 


that class. 
ployed in cleaning the prison. 


been employed in the manner described, 
on their turn coming round, for about 


two or three years ; he is still required | 


to perform the work. 


TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 


whether the Government has given an) 


The object of this | 
rule, by which Daly and the other men | 
in his workshop are required to perform | 
certain sanitary work in connection with | 
the workshop, is that, being star class. 


| George’s, Hanover Square): No, Sir ; no 
| Single firm has received an order for five 
| torpedo destroyers. The Government 
have already placed contracts for the 
number of torpedo boat destroyers in- 
serted in the Estimates, so that no 
further orders can be contemplated now. 


AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANIES (INCOME TAX). 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for Dublin, College Green (Mr. J. L. 
Carew), I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
‘the Exchequer upon what ground a dis- 
crimination is made against American 
life assurance companies of high standing 
in respect of remission of Income Tax 
on income applied in support of life 
policies ; and, whether he will provide 
for the remission of Income Tax on all 
life premiums paid to any companies 
doing business in Great Britain and Ire- 
land in accordance with the regulations 
of the Board of Trade? 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) : The discrimination is based 
on the provisions of the Act 16 and 17 
Vict., cap. 91, as interpreted by the 
Court of Appeal in the case of “Col- 
quhoun v. Heddon” (Law Reports, 25 
Q.B.D., 129), and I am not at present 
disposed to propose an alteration in the 
law. The difference of treatment does not 
rest on merely technical grounds. Per- 
sons who insure in British companies are 
advantaged by rebate of Income Tax on 
their premiums, but the companies them- 
selves pay Income Tax on their invest- 
ments. Foreign companies who hold 
investments abroad are advantaged by 
having no Income Tax to pay on their 
investments, and there is, therefore, no 
claim for remission of the tax on the 
premiums paid. 


ROYAL CANAL HARBOUR (LONGFORD . 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 


order to a Clyde firm for the building | I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of five torpedo boat destroyers; and|of Trade, whether any, and, if so, what 


whether it is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to place any orders in Ireland 
with the Passage, Derry, or Belfast ship- 
builders ? 


steps have been taken by him to ascer- 
tain the facts as to the dangerous con- 
‘dition of the Royal Canal Harbour at 
‘Longford, in consequence of the want of 
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a protective paling, which has led to the | ports of entry. The number of samples 
accidental drowning of a large number | taken for the months of January, Feb- 
of people; and, will he instruct the! ruary, and March respectively, and the 
Board of Trade Inspector to inquire into | number found on analysis in the Govern- 
this matter with a view of providing such | ment Laboratory to be questionable, are 


paling ? | as follows :— 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade | P 

: maa . Number 

have no power to take any official action | Month. Samples found 
in this matter; but I have asked an | taken. _ duiterated. 
Inspecting Officer of Railways to look at | January ... 118 ... 10 
the place when he is next in the neigh- | February ... 179 ... 16 
bourhood, and make a report to me. March .... oF ad 0 


So far as the Customs are concerned, no 
EXTRADITION OF C. J. DAINTRY. | steps are being taken to fine, or other- 
Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE | wise punish, consignees, found in posses- 

(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the| sion of adulterated butter, nor have they 

Under Secretary of State for Foreign | any legal powers in this particular direc- 

Affairs if Charles James Daintry, a/tion. The results of analyses of samples 

British subject, who was arrested by the | of foreign butter are, in every case, 

Italian police on the 30th January, and communicated to the Board of Agricul- 

lodged in prison at Venice on an extra- | ture. 

dition warrant, has yet been surrendered ; | 

and, if not, whether he can state the| 

cause of the delay ? 





ALDERSHOT SEWAGE FARM. 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or; Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS! Basingstoke): I beg to ask the Under 
(Mr. GeorGE Curzon, Lancashire, South- | Secretary of State for War, whether he 
port): Her Majesty's Ambassador at) is aware that milk from cows fed and 
Rome reports that the delay in the sur-| kept on the sewage farm at Aldershot is 
render of Daintry has been occasioned | being distributed in the Camp, and sold 
by the necessity of translating the| to civilians in the town below the usual 
lengthy documents sent to the Italian | price ; whether he will stop this unequal 
Government in support of the application | competition with local dairymen ; whether 
for the prisoner’s extradition. The|the sewage farm is maintained and 
Italian Minister of Justice has taken the| stocked by public money; whether it 
necessary measures to obviate any|has the usual licence for selling milk 
further delay in the matter. |in the Camp ; and, whether the sanitary 
|conditions of the farm have been 
approved by the medical authorities ¢ 
FOREIGN BUTTER. | *Mr. BRODRICK : In order to treat 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg| the sewage of Aldershot Camp a sewage 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury,|farm is maintained at Government 
whether the Customs officers still con-| charge, of which a dairy forms a part. 
tinue to take samples of Foreign butter|The Secretary of State will not allow 
at the ports of entry ; if so, whether he milk to be sold until he has satisfied him- 
can state the number taken for the/self of its purity by analysis, and no 
months of January, February and March further sales will be made outside the 
respectively ; what proportion ,of the|camp precincts until the dairy is duly 
samples have been found to be adul-| licensed by the local authorities. 
terated ; and, what steps are being taken | 
by the Customs authorities, or other | 
public Department acting in conjunction| EXECUTION OF WRITS IN IRELAND. 
with them, to fine or otherwise punish! Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
consignees found in possession of adul-|N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
terated butter ! {the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has it 
*Mr. HANBURY: The Customs | come to his knowledge that on Tuesday 
officers are still continuing to take last, the 2lst instant, a police inspector 
samples of foreign butter at some of the | from Monaghan, with a large force of 
Mr. J. P. Farrell. 
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constabulary, visited the townland of 
Carrickroe and effected the seizure of a 
cow, the property of Widow Flood, on 
foot of a decree obtained against the 
poor woman’s deceased husband, at the 
suit of a loan bank in Aughnacloy ; have 
the constabulary of late been extensively 
engaged in the execution of decrees for 
this same loan society: and, will the 
Irish Executive see to it that the police 
shall not again be detailed for such objec- 
tionable duty ¢ 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In the 
particular case referred to, a police 
force, consisting of ten constables under 
the command of their officer, was 
detailed, upon the requisition of the 
Sheriff, to protect his bailiffs in the/ 
execution of a writ issued from the| 
Court of Exchequer, at the suit of a 
local Loan Fund Society against the 
person named. It has been explained 
again and again in answer to Questions 
in this House that the Executive are| 
bound by law to provide such protection, 
when required. I may also mention 
that it has been in effect decided that it 
is the duty of the police to execute all 
warrants issued by Magistrates at Petty 
Sessions for the recovery of sums due to 
Loan Fund Societies. | 


RAILWAY CARRIAGE OF PARCELS. 

Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether the 
contract between the Postmaster General 
and the railway companies runs till the 
year 1903, and, meanwhile, the present 
high rates for the carriage of parcels by 
passenger train cannot be reduced ; and, 
whether this arrangement leaves the Post 
Office free to send parcels as ordinary 
merchandise by luggage train ; and, if so, 
whether he can arrange for sending 
parcels by this method at much lower 
rates ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The arrangement 
with the railway companies for the con- 
veyance of parcels, which rests upon an 
Act of Parliament, will remain in force 
until the year 1904; and, meanwhile, 
the railway remuneration cannot be re- 
vised except in connection with a revision 
of the Post Office tariff, which Her 
Majesty’s Government do not see their 
way to adopt. No distinction is drawn 
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luggage trains, and the Post Office is not 
left free to send parcels as ordinary 
merchandise by luggage train at lower 
rates. 


Fishing Vessels. 


GUERNSEY AND SARK (TELEGRAPHIC 
COMMUNICATION). 

Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, when the 
urgently expressed wishes of the people 
of Guernsey and Sark for telegraphic 
communication between these islands is 
likely to be granted; and, whether, 
remembering that the resident popula- 
tion of Sark is 600 while the summer 
visitors number upwards of 12,000, he 
will waive any claim for a guarantee 
from the inhabitants, as the telegraph 
would largely be used by visitors from 
all parts of the Kingdom ? 

Mr. HANBURY: As it is estimated 
that the revenue of a telegraph office 
at Sark would fall far short of the ex- 
penses, I regret that the office cannot be 
established except under guarantee. 


FRENCH FISHING VESSELS. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, with reference to Article 
LXXXYV. of the Schedule of the 6 and 
7 Vic. ce. 79, which prohibits French 
fishing vessels from approaching within 
three miles of the British or Irish coasts 
except when driven in by stress of 
weather or contrary winds, whether that 
article is still in force; and, if so, 
whether such vessels are prohibited by 
this Article from entering British or 
Irish harbours for the purpose of selling 
their fish ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Article is part 
of a treaty arrangement with France, 
and as such has not been abrogated ; 
but statutory authomty is needful for 
enforcing it in this country. The Act 
mentioned did for many years give such 
authority. Its provisions on this head 
were, however, repealed by the Sea 
Fisheries Act, 1883, to Sections 24 and 
30 of which I may refer the hon. and 
gallant Member. 

Caprain DONELAN: May I ask 
whether these French fishing vessels are 
liable to pay harbour dues ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE: I must ask the hon.; National Education for Ireland, to pre- 
and gallant Gentleman to put the Ques-/ vent the duplication of payments by the 
tion on the paper. | two Departments for the same instruc- 
| tion, to which attention had been called 

| by the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). |The interval of six months, from No- 
Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH_| vember to the following May, when the 
(Leitrim, N.): I beg to ask the Chief | Department’s examinations are held, is 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of | the least that can be held as necessary for 
Treland, whether an Trish national school | instruction under the Science and Art 
teacher in his first year of service| Department. The Rule applies specially 
receives the same class salary asa teacher} to agriculture, because this subject is 
of the same class after many years of | obligatory in all National country schools 
efficient service ; and, will he consider) in Ireland, and it would be inadvisable, 


Agriculture 


the justice of increasing the class salaries 
of the Irish national school teachers by 
incremenis after certain periods of effi- | 
cient service, in accordance with the| 
system adopted in the case of inspectors, 
model school teachers, and others in the 
service of the Commissioners of National 
Education, and in every Department of 
the Civil Service ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Gradua- | 
tion in the salaries of teachers is at 
present provided by the classification | 
system. There are no classes of in-| 
spectors of schools, and consequently | 
there is no true analogy presented by | 
their case. I understand, however, that | 
the question of modifying the mode of | 
payment of National teachers, so as to | 
give greater weight to their efficiency as | 
school-keepers, is now under the con-, 
sideration of a Committee of the National | 
Board. | 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) :| 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the| 
Committee of Council on Education, | 
whether he can explain the reason for | 
refusing to allow pupils in Irish National 
schools to be presented for science and 
art examinations in agriculture in May 
unless they have passed the second exami- 
nation of the sixth class in the previous 





November ; whether he is aware that the | 


Rule presses very heavily on schools exa- 
mined under the National Board between 
November and May, whose pupils in 
some cases would have to wait 18 months 
after passing the examination of the 
sixth class before going up for the science 
and art examination; and, whether, 


having regard to the fact that the Rule 
does not apply to other science and art 
subjects, he will relax it in the case of 
agriculture ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Rule was made 
the Commissioners of 


in concert with 








for the reasons stated, to alter it. 


AGRICULTURE (IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he can 
state the amount of public money now 
given for agriculture in Ireland through 
the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council, the Agricultural Department 
of the Land Commission, the Royal 
Dublin Society, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment under the Commissionersof National 
Education, and for the coilection of 
agricultural statistics by the Registrar 
General ; and, if he can state the cost of 
the Board of Agriculture for England ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
total expenditure of public money for 
agricultural purposes amounted to about 
£82,000 in the last financial year. The 
approximate net expenditure by the 
English Board of Agriculture for the 


| year 1895-6, including payments to Ire- 
| land, 
|includes an exceptional expenditure of 


to £73,500. This 


amounted 


£3,000 in obtaining a return of agricul- 


| tural holdings. 


Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he can 
say when he can introduce his Bill for 
the establishment of a Board of Agricul- 
ture in Ireland ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already within the past fortnight replied 
to two Questions identical with that now 
put by the hon. Member. The Bill for 
the establishment of a Board of Agri- 
culture in Ireland is nearly ready, and 
whether it will be possible to introduce 
it during the present Session will depend 
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on the state of public business. Accord- 
ing to present appearances, there is not 
very much chance of its being intro- 


duced. 


GOVERNORSHIP OF ZEITOUN. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
is able to give any further information 
with regard to the attitude of the Sultan 
and the Turkish Government in relation 
to the Governorship of Zeitoun ? 

Mr. CURZON: There is nothing to 
add to the answer given on the subject 
to the hon. Member on the 20th instant. 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
heard that any reply has yet been 
received to the representations made to 
the Turkish Government by Sir Philip 
Currie and the French and Russian 
Ambassadors with regard to the appoint- 
ment of a Mussulman as Kaimekam of 
Zeitoun. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, when the £40,000 appropriated 
by the Land Purchase Act, 1891, for 
the erection of labourers’ cottages will 
become available for distribution among 
the various unions ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Under 
Section 5 of the Act of 1891 the Ex- 
chequer contribution of £40,000 a year 
becomes available this year for the first 
time for the purpose of the erection of 
labourers’ cottages. It now devolves 
upon the Lord Lieutenant to make 
regulations for the application of the 
Grant.’ When these regulations were 
about being made a flaw was discovered 
in the Purchase of Land Act, in order 
to remedy which Section 33 has been 
introduced into the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill now before the House. Unless that 
amendment of the law is carried, the 
unions which have provided labourers’ 
cottages, between the date of the passing 


of the Act of 1891 and the Ist of! 


January 1896, would not be entitled to 
participate in the relief of their financial 
burdens which the Grant was designed 
to afford. 

Mr. KNOX: May TI ask whether a 
distribution will be made at once? 
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Mr. FLYNN: Will the remedy be 
available only on the contingency of a 
‘large Bill like this passing ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
money will be available in any case. 
The particular distribution depends upon 
whether this amendment of the law 
passes or not. 


Navigation. 


SLIGO POST OFFICE. 

Mr. B. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the Post Office Authorities have 
selected a site for a post office in Sligo ; 
and, will he take steps to have the 
erection of the proposed new premises 
proceeded with as soon as possible? 

Mr. HANBURY: No suitable site 
has yet been found that could be ac- 
quired at a price which the Department 
could be advised to pay, and the inquiry 
is still going on. When a site has been 
found and acquired, steps will be taken 
to proceed with the building as soon as 
possible ; but as there is no provision for 
the purpose in this year’s Estimates, 
nothing can be done until next year. 


SHANNON NAVIGATION. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
is the intention of the Irish Board of 
Works to transfer the work now being 
done in Limerick in connection with the 
Shannon navigation; and, if so, for 
what reason ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The transfer of 
the work now done in Limerick in con- 
nection with the Shannon to a position 
where it can be carried on with greater 
economy and expedition has been under 
the consideration of the Board, and they 


may arrange for the removal of the 
headquarters of the superintending 


engineer to Dublin. The details of the 
changes requiring to be made have 
not yet been fully arranged, and the 
question where the work shall be ex- 
cuted is still under consideration. Lim- 
erick was fairly central in former years, 
when certain works on the Shannon 
below the city were under the charge of 
the Board. By the transfer of these 
works to local authorities Limerick has 
— to be in any sense central, and is 
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now the southern extremity of the| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I will 
“Shannon navigation.” Traftic is being | procure the figures asked for by the hon. 
developed at the northern end of the | Member if he desires them ; but I may 
navigation, and important works of a say that this question appears to be 
character which require speedy attention | based on a misapprehension. It is not 
for purposes of repair and maintenance, | the intention of the Irish Government 
have been executed, and are in course of to make for Ireland the same proposals 


completion at that end. 


EXCISE OFFICERS. 

Mr. SHEEHY : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury, whether it is the 
custom in the Excise, where an officer is 
absent through sickness or other cause, 
and a substitute is not provided in the 
general bonded stores, to give double 
duty pay to the officer who performs the 
duties of the absent officer; and, whether 
this custom ‘is carried out in Dublin ; 
and, if not, will he explain why ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Double duty pay 
is nowhere given as a matter of course in 
the circumstances mentioned by the hon. 
Member. It is not given when the 


work to be done by the remaining staff, 


is not more than can be conveniently 
done within the recognised hours. 

Mr. SHEEHY asked whether the 
custom held good in Dublin. 

Mr. HANBURY: I do not think 
there is any difference in the treatment 
of Dublin and other towns. 


PAWNBROKING LAWS (IRELAND). 
Mr. SHEEHY: I beg to ask Mr. 

Attorney General for Ireland, whether 

he intends to bring in a Bill to assimilate 


-asare made for England by the Agri- 
‘cultural Land Rating Bill. Asacertain 
|sum is to be devoted from the Imperial 
| revenue to local purposes in England it 
|is thought right, as in 1888 and subse- 
|quent years, to devote a corresponding 
‘sum, in the proportion then fixed, to 
|local purposes in Ireland. These pur- 
| poses will be shown when I introduce 
| the Irish Bill ; but we do not think that 


|in the case of Ireland the money would 
be best expended in the form of a grant 
directly in aid of agricultural rates. 

Mr. DILLON: I should be very 
{much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
(man if he would kindly procure me 
these figures, and his answer has only 
given me a stronger desire to get them. 
|My question is perfectly clear. It is, 
|Give me the figures for Ireland in case 
'the English Bill is extended to Ireland. 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T shall 
be perfectly ready to give the figures to 
| the hon. Gentleman when I get them. 
| Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
| Burghs): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
‘say whether the Bill he refers to will be 

introduced this Session ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Oh yes, 
| certainly. 
| 





the Pawnbroking Laws of Ireland to | ; Ee 
those in England, as recommended by | ESTATE DUTINS. 
two Commissions ? “| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror. Regis): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
IRELAND (Mr. Jony Arxryson, Lon-| the Exchequer, whether he can state 
donderry, N.): No, Sir. It is not the | the total number of estates exceeding 
intention of the Irish Government to | £1,900,000, together with their aggre- 
introduce a Bill dealing with this com-|g4te net value upon which Estate Duty 
plicated subject this Session. |was charged, and the amount of the 
|duty, during the year 1895-6 ; whether 
ee : : | he can state the total number of estates 
AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. | (q) not exceeding £100, and (b) exceeding 
Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg|£100 which were returned for Death 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | Duties during the same period ; and, 
Lieutenant of Ireland, what is the| whether he can state the total amount 
estimate of the rateable value and the| of Settlement Estate Duty levied and 
acreage of the agricultural land in Tre- | paid during the same period, and also 
land -to which the relief proposed to be | the principal value of property situate 
given by the Agricultural Land Rating | out of the United Kindgom on which 
Bill would extend if Ireland were in-| Estate Dutv was paid during the same 
cluded in the Bill? | period % ; 
Mr, Hanbury. | 
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produced 


Reply. 
they would have 


The total number of | £2,479,000—viz., £2,078,000 on grain 


estates exceeding £1,000,000 on which/and £401,000 on meal and flour—as- 


Estate Duty was charged in 1895-6 was 
eight, and the net value upon which 
duty was charged was £8,728,866. The 
duty received in respect of these estates 
was £701,446. There was also a con- 
siderable amount of realty declared upon 


which payment of duty was deferred. | 
The records are not sufficiently advanced | 


to admit of an answer being given at 
this date as to the total number of 
estates (a) not exceeding £100, and (6) 
exceeding £100 which were returned for 
Death Duties during the same period. 
The amount of Settlement Estate Duty 
paid in 1895-6 was £125,716. The 
principal value of property situated out 
of the United Kingdom on which duty 
was paid was £1,661,000. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
he can approximately state what is the 
amount of cash belonging to the Char- 
tered Company of South Africa ; and, 
whether, in view of expenses now being 
incurred by the Government in respect 
to the Matabele rising, he will consider 
the expediency of obtaining some Securit 
that this cash will remain available for 
their repayment ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I believe | 


the Company have about half a million 
in cash, more or less. 
to take the course suggested in the 
second branch of the Question. The 
Company are paying for the expenses of 
the war as they are incurred, and at 


present I have no reason to doubt their | 


readiness to meet their liabilities. 


I do not propose | 


|suming, of course, that they had no 
effect in diminishing the amount 


imported. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER’S REPLY. 

Sirk ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether he has received the 
telegraphic abstract of President Kru- 
ger’s reply to his Dispatches ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
|Hamlets, Poplar): I understand the 
Secretary of State has now received 
President Kruger’s reply. I should 
like, therefore, to ask him whether he is 
in a position to state what course he 
proposes to take in regard to it ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Her 
|Majesty’s Government received on 
| Saturday by telegraph the substance of 
| President Kruger’s reply to their invi- 
|tation. It is rather lengthy, and its 
|full effect cannot be fairly appreciated 
without reference to the Dispatch in 
extenso and to the correspondence which 
preceded it. The most important point 


\is that the President says :— 





| “Referring to your request for a definite 
|reply to the invitation, he feels confident you 
| will recognise and appreciate the difficulty of 
his position, and it appears to him to be the wiser 
| course not to press the question of his pro- 
ceeding to England any further at present, 
but to leave it an open matter, more especially 
| in view of the approaching Session of Volksraad 
lof South African Republic in May. The 
| desirability of his presence, at least for a por- 
tion of the Session, at Pretoria, when im- 
portant measures will have to be considered by 
the Legislature, is apparent, and it is his confident 
| hope that by patience and tact on both sides the 





| peaceful and satisfactory solution of matters 
| will be attained.” 


REGISTRATION DUTIES ON GRAIN. |In reply to the supplementary Question 

Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask the/of the hon. Gentleman opposite I have 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, how much to say that under these circumstances 
the registration duty of ls. a quarter (or | Her Majesty’s Government have for the 
3d. a hundredweight) upon imported | present reluctantly withdrawn their in- 
corn and maize, which was repealed in| vitation to the President to come to 
1869, would have produced in the last | England—{some Opposition laughter|— 
financial year ! ‘and they have telegraphed to Sir H. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-/| Robinson their wish that as soon as Sir 
CHEQUER : If the registration duties |Graham Bower has returned, and if the 
on corn, which were repealed in 1869, | then state of affairs in Matabeleland 


had been in force in the last financial | permits, he should pay a short visit to 
| 
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this country to confer with MHer| presented to the House in pursuance of 
Majesty’s Government and receive the | their Address, dated 4th June 1891 ? 
instructions which will be necessary for| Mr. CURZON: Since the publica- 
his guidance in the further negotiations | tion of the Report referred to by the 
which may be decided upon. The whole hon. Member, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
of the correspondence is being prepared | ment have been informed of the follow- 
for publication, and I expect to be able ‘ing important changes made by Foreign 
to lay it upon the Table in the course of | Governments with ‘regard to the age of 
the present week, and I hope it will be employment of children. In France the 
in the hands of Members in ample time | age of admission to factories has, by the 
for a discussion on Friday week, if it | | law of November 1892, been fixed at 
should be desired to Debate the subject. | 13 ; ; except for those holding the certifi- 
Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT | cate for elementary education, who may 
asked, whether the reply of President|be employed as young as 12. In 
Kruger contained any suggestion to the | Norway the law of June 1892, which 
Uitlanders’ grievances ? regulates the age of admission to 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I really | factories, fixes the age for full employ- 
think that the hon. Member had better ment at 14, but permits the employment 
wait until the whole of the correspon-|of children over 12 under certain condi- 
dence is laid upon the Table. [‘‘ Hear, | tions for not more than six hours a day. 
hear !’’ | The age of employment was fixed at 14 
|in Illinois by a law of June 1893, and 
in Connecticut by a law of May 1895. 
TRADE MARKS IN EGYPT. |In Portugal a Royal Decree of March 
Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY | 16th, 1893, defined the conditions under 
(Sheffield, Hallam): I beg to ask the | Which children between 10 and 12, and 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign over 12, might work in certain indus- 
Affairs, whether the Egyptian Govern- | tries. I may add that changes of the 
ment requires the consent of any and | nature of those I have mentioned are, as 
what Foreign Powers before it can legis-| they are brought to the knowledge of 
late against the forgery of trade marks | Her Majesty’ s Government, published 
or the use of false trade “iy Meeps on|from time to time in the Labour 
Egyptian territory by (1) Egyptian | Gazette, 
subjects ; (2) subjects of other Powers ? 
Mr. CURZON: The Egyptian Gov- Sls oa eens 
ernment does not require the consent of Penner dt, p tn gape 
any Foreign Power for legislation of the of a egg A er oN gl 
character indicated in the case of its) Mk. F. A, CHANNING (Northamp- 
own subjects on Egyptian soil. But in| ton, E) : I beg to ask the President of 
the case of foreigners it cannot act | the Board of Trade, whether, in view of 
except through the Mixed Courts, which | the notice of appeal given by the London 
have at present no penal jurisdiction in and North-W estern Railway Company 
such matters, and can only obtain it by | @8@!™st the decision of the Railway Com- 
the joint action of the Powers. Nego- | missioners in the recent Northampton 
tiations with this object in view have for | “S® he = prepared to further extend 
some time heen proceeding. the time for filing applications to the 
- |Railway Commissioners in complaints 
by traders now pending before the Board 
al vialdliatlls si a |ot Trade ? 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN, Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir ; the time 
Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : | will be extended for three months. 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether any 


steps have been taken by Foreign Gov- PLATELAYERS KILLED 
ernments to carry out the recommenda- | (SAPPERTON TUNNEL). 


tions of the Berlin Labour Conference} Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
with reference to the age at which chil- President of the Board of Trade, 
dren may be employed in labour, since | whether the Board of Trade was repre- 
the Report (Commercial, No. 15, 1891) | sented at the inquest held at Strood, on 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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16th April, on the four platelayers 
killed in Sapperton Tunnel on 14th 
April, or have ordered an inspector 
or sub-inspector to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances ; and, if not, whether he 
will cause such inquiry to be held with a 
view to authoritative recommendations 
by the Board of Trade as to the precau- 
tions necessary for the safety of plate- 
layers in dangerous positions ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; the Board 
of Trade were not represented, but one 
of the sub-inspectors of railways has 
been directed to investigate the circum- 
stances attending the accident. 


PAUPER LUNATICS (IRELAND). 


Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
whether he has yet ascertained from the 
Local Government Board auditor whe- 
ther the collective number of days in 
respect of which no Government grant 
is payable for pauper patients confined 
in Irish district lunatic asylums is con- 
siderable; and (2), whether it is his in- 
tention to amend the instructions issued 
to Government auditors on this subject ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Re- 
ports have not vet been received from all 
the auditors dealing with the matter re- 
ferred to in the Question, but the Board 
hope to receive them at an early date. 
Until all these reports have been re- 
ceived, I cannot, as already stated, de- 
cide whether further action is called for 
in the direction suggested in the second 
paragraph. 


CARLOW GRAND JURY. 


Mr. ENGLEDOW : T beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


the information asked for in the return 
which he promised to give with reference 
to the qualification of the members of 
the Carlow Grand Jury, and those gen- 
tlemen whose names appear on the 
Grand Panel for that county. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I have 
not yet received the information referred 
to. No unnecessary delay will be allowed 
to take place in completing the Return, 


which will be laid on the Table as soon | 


as received by me. 


{27 Aprit 1896} 
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FEE GRANT (IRELAND). 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Treasury have 
arranged to pay over to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ire- 
land the arrears due to Ireland in 
respect to the unpaid fee grant ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: As I stated in 
reply to a Question put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Dublin on March 27th : 
‘‘The Government recognise that an 
equitable claim exists for the payment 
to Ireland of a proportionate share of 
the Supplementary English Fee Grant 
for 1895-96, although no such share was 
allowed for in the original Estimates for 
1895-96.’’ This claim will be dealt 
with by a Supplementary Vote this year. 
As regards any claim for years previous 
to 1895-96, if the hon. Member will 
refer to the Debate on the subject on 
March 30th, he will see that I have 
already explained to the House that the 
grants for those years were definitely 
settled by the late Parliament in strict 
accordance with the Act, and it is im- 
possible for the Government to re-open 
the account. 


DECORATIONS FOR MILITARY MISSION 
TO VIENNA. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, New- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if the mem- 
bers of the recent Military Mission to 
Vienna have received permission to ac- 
cept and wear an Austrian decoration ; 
and if such permission is in accordance 
with the regulations regarding the ac- 
ceptance of Foreign Orders by British 
subjects ? 

Mr. CURZON: The officers com- 


posing the deputation to Vienna of the 


| King’s Dragoon Guards have received 
of Ireland whether he has yet received | 


the Queen’s permission to accept and 
wear an Austrian decoration. Such 
permission is an exception from the 
Regulations, which has been sanctioned 
by Her Majesty under the special cir- 
cumstances of the present case, as an act 
of courtesy to the Emperor of Austria. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE ENGINEERS. 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty—(1), if he 
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is aware that an official representation 
has been made to the Admiral Superin- 
tendent of Naval Reserves that, in the 
opinion of the Council of the Institution 
of Marine Engineers, Engineers of the 


Business of 
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Royal Naval Reserve should have op- | 
portunities of gaining experience at sea | 


in Her Majesty's ships; (2), whether 
he is aware that the 
Marine Engineers has a membership of 
1,000 skilled engineers representative of 
the engineers of the Mercantile Marine ; 


Institution of | 
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foundation for the persistent statements 
in the public Press that a Treaty has 
been made between China and Russia 
giving to the latter country not only 
large portions of territory, but also great 
commercial and other advantages ? 

Mr. CURZON : Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have been informed by the 
Russian Ambassador that the statements 


the House. 


/which have appeared in the public Press 


and (3), whether he will make arrange- | 
ments to enable engineers of the Royal | 


Naval Reserve to thus make themselves 
efficient in their duties as naval 
engineers ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 


RALTY: My reply to the first para- 
graph is ‘‘ Yes.’’ The second para- 
graph is not ad rem. The question as 
to enabling engineer officers of the Royal 
Naval Reserve to serve on board men- 
of-war must be decided on service con- 
siderations. In reply to third paragraph 
the Admiralty have not failed to study 
the subject with great care. It is sur- 
rounded with difficulties, but I shall be 
glad if I see my way to an arrangement 
which would bring the Reserve officers 
into closer touch with the Navy. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate what is the estimate of the annual 
valuation and the acreage of the agri- 
cultural land in Scotland to which the 
relief proposed to be given by the forth- 
coming Agricultural Land Rating (Scot- 
land) Bill will extend ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: This 
Question seems to be based on the as- 
sumption that the proposals for the two 
countries will be identical ; an assump- 
tion for which no warrant has been 
given. The information on which the 
proposals of the Government as to Scot- 
land in regard to this subject are based 
will be given when the Bill is introduced. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


‘from the Government of the 


as to a Secret Treaty between China and 
Russia, by which the former is to cede a 
large portion of her territory to Russia, 
is devoid of the slightest foundation. 


|[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 


GREAT BRITAIN AND VENEZUELA. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I desire to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury a Question of which I have 
given him private notice—namely, whe- 
ther arrangements have been made, or 
will without delay be concluded, with 
the Government of the United States for 
the settlement by arbitration of the 
matters in dispute respecting the boun- 
dary of Venezuela ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tre TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): In reply to the Question 
of the right hon. Gentleman I have in 
the first place to thank him for having 
given me timely notice of his Question. 
The arrangements for the conditions of 
arbitration with respect to Venezuela, 
and also with respect to other questions, 
are matters that both Governments have 
had in view in the conduct of the recent 
negotiations. The Jast communication 
United 
States, which arrived on Friday last, 
and which is now under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, deals 
both with the general question of arbi- 
tration, and also with the special ques- 
tion connected with Venezuela. I am 
afraid that I cannot give the right hon. 
Gentleman further information, and the 
right hon. Gentleman, I am sure, will 


|agree with me that to discuss negotia- 


Str ALBERT ROLLIT : I beg to ask | 


the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a Question of which I have given 
him private notice— Whether there is any 


Mr. Fortescue Flannery. 


tions that are being still conducted would 
not be expedient. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ | 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked the First Lord of the 
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Treasury what business would be taken 
on Thursday next. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have already said that we 
hope to proceed with the Budget Reso- 
Jutions on Thursday. 

*Sir C. DILKE wished to ask what 
course the Government proposed to take 
with reference to two Labour Bills—the 
Truck Bill and the Coal Mines Regula- 
tions Bill. With regard to the Truck 
Bill, he understood that the Second 


Business of the House 


Reading might be assented to without | 


discussion, in order that it might be sent 
to a Grand Committee. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tart TREA- 
SURY: If that course can be adopted 
with the Truck Bill, it will be in the 
interest of all parties ; I trust it will be 
so. The course which the Government 
may take with reference to the Mines 
Bill must depend upon the general course 
of business. I am not in a position to 
give any information to-day about it. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE.— 
(GOVERNMENT BUSINESS.) 
THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY rose to move :— 


** That for the remainder of the Session the 
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and on another day a large portion of 
the time was taken up by the statement 
of my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
\of the Admiralty in introducing the 
‘Navy Estimates and the Naval Works 
| Bill. So it cannot be said that for doing 
the whole of the legislative work in- 
trusted to us we have had more than 
nine days. In those days we have 
passed the Naval Works Bill and read 
the Light Railways Bill a second time 
and sent it to the Grand Committee, 
which, I believe, has pretty nearly got 
through it. The Military Manceuvres 
Bill has nearly reached the end of the 
Committee stage ; while the Diseases of 
Animals Bill has been read a second 
time. The three remaining more im- 
portant Government Bills have been read 
|a first time. So much for the past. As 
‘regards the future, we are in possession 
of two-and-a-half days in the week. 
Friday, of course, as the House knows, 
is permanently devoted to financial work. 
At present Wednesdays and Tuesday 
nights belong to private Members. This 
being the time at present at our disposal, 
what is the task we have got to accom- 
plish? I will not refer tothe smaller 
| Government Measures which have been 
|mentioned during Question time, and 
| which we may reasonably hope will pass 








House do meet on Tuesdays at 3 o’clock; that this House without any long discussion, 
Governinent Business have priority over all| nor is it necessary to allude in detail to 
other Bills and Notices of Motion on any day | such administrative Bills as the Military 
ten of Standing Order No. 56 be cchauialite Lands Bill ee! the Uganda Railway Bill, 
guiiir dur 08 he Gk? \which will have to be passed in the 

te | course of the Session. Everybody knows 
He said: The Motion I move will, if|that the main outline of the Session will 
carried, practically give the control of | have to be determined, not by what we 
the time of the House for the remainder | do with regard to those Measures but by 





of the Session to the Government. It | 
is, therefore, desirable, and the House 
will probably expect, that I should give 
some survey of what we have already 
done, and some forecast of what we hope 
to accomplish. Looking back to the! 
portion of the Session that is already 
passed, I find that 16 days have been 
given to financia] business, including the 





what we do with regard to the 
three important Bills which at pre- 
sent are read only a first time—the 
Rating Bill, the Education Bill, and 
the Irish Land Bill. The Rating 
Bill, I am given to understand, is a 
Bill likely to be regarded as contro- 
versial — [Opposition cheers] — but it 
cannot be regarded as one embodying 





Budget, and private Members have had _ provisions of great detail, or, indeed, as 
15 days, two of them, however, being | involving more than the affirmation by 
reduced to half days. For Government | the House of a single principle, which may 
legislation we have had ten days, two|be good or may be bad, but which has 
of which were but half days. Of these | been already discussed for one night on 
two half days, one was nominally given to | the introduction of the Bill, and which, 
Government business, but it was almost |I imagine, will alone concern us when 
entirely occupied by a discussion on a|we are discussing the Second Reading 
private Bill commencing at 2 o'clock, | and which, again, I imagine will occupy 
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the time legitimately spent in Committee |the passing of that Bill, if the House 
in discussing the clauses of the Bill. In| insists upon confining us to two-and-a- 
fact, the Bill consists of at most two | half days a week, if it refuses to consent 
clauses ; the rest is merely machinery ; I} to turn that two-and-a-half days into 
therefore may say that the Rating Bill, | three-and-a-half days, which will be the 
if a controversial Bill, is not a complex |result of the proposal I have now to 
Bill. The Education Bill, on the other | make. 

hand, I gather from statements made on| Mr. DILLON: Perhaps the right 
the other side, is also a controversial | hon. Gentleman can now answer my 
Bill, and I cannot deny that it is com-| question about the date of the Second 





plex. As the Rates Bill is not complex, 


but is controversial, so the Education | 


Bill is both. There remains only the 
Irish Land Bill, and I shall be willing to 
admit that that Bill is undoubtedly com- 
plex ; it was impossible to deal with such 
a topic except in a complex Bill ; but 
whether that Bill can be regarded as 
controversial will depend upon the repre- 
sentatives of those classes in Ireland for 
whose benefit it is intended. Those are 
the three great Measures to which I wish 
to call the attention of the House. As 
regards the Rating Bill and the Educa- 
tion Bill, the House will not receive with 
surprise the statement that those are the 
Bills, which, in any and all circum- 
stances the Government mean to pass 
into law. [Cheers.| On the other hand, 
the fate of the Irish Land Bill trembles 
in the balance. {Mr. Dition :‘‘ Why ?’’ } 
If that Bill be treated by Irish Members 
as a Measure requiring elaborate discus- 
sion, if they are going to treat it asa 
controversial matter, then I boldly say, 
whatever may be the time the House is 
prepared to give the Government, it will 
be impossible, in view of our other legis- 
lative engagements, to get that Bill 
through without throwing a burden on 
this House which, for my part, I say 
will be extremely inexpedient. But I 
hope for better things ; I hope that the 
Irish Members, whether they sit on that 
side or on this side, will be prepared to 
treat it as a Bill introduced with the 
solitary object of benefiting those engaged 
in agricultural pursuits in Ireland, that 
they will recognise the spirit that has 
presided over the construction of that 
Bill, and that they will endeavour to 
meet the views of the Government of the 
day in framing that Bill, and will dis- 
cuss it at much less length than former 
Irish Land Bills have been discussed. 
But even if Irish Members are prepared, 
as I hope they are, to meet us in the 
spirit I have indicated, I do not think 
we can look forward with confidence to 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


| Reading of the Irish Land Bill. 

| Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
\SURY: I will endeavour to give the 
hon. Member my view of the position 
of that Bill. It will be gathered from 
| the statements made by the Government 
since the delivery of the Queen’s Speech 
that we regard the Rating Bill and the 
Education Bill as having precedence of 
the Irish Land Bill; we cannot allow 
ourselves to be involved in Irish contro- 
versies until those Bills are, from a Par- 
liamentary point of view, out of danger. 
It is not in the interest of the Irish 
Land Bill that we should sandwich it, in 
the way the hon. Member has suggested, 
between the chief stages of the other two 
Bills, because the result of such a course, 
if it were taken by the Government, 
would be to provoke discussion on the 
Irish Land Bill for the purpose of delay- 
ing the stages of the other two Bills, 
which meet with great hostility from the 
other side of the House. Therefore, in 
the interests of the two English Mea- 
sures, and also of the Irish Measure, it 
is not the intention of the Government 
to allow the two Measures to be blocked 
by the stages of the Irish Land Bill. 
But it is my intention to give time for 
the Second Reading of the Irish Land 
Bill before we commence work on the 
Committee stage of the Education Bill. 
I do not know that any greater forecast 
of the future can be made at the present 
time, and I do not know that anything 
more can be required, seeing the task 
that is before the House. It will only 
be necessary, therefore, to explain the 
views of the Government with regard to 
one portion of the Resolution—one 
phrase—which is, perhaps, not very 
usual. It will be seen in the Resolution 
that the Government only obtain the 
right to take the time of the House 
when they put down business for discus- 
sion. That will give a certain elasticity 
with regard to the Wednesdays. 
|Zronical Opposition cheers.| I propose 
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to explain to the House how that elasti- 
city will be made use of. In the first 
place, with regard to Wednesdays after 
Whitsuntide : as the House knows, several 
Bills have passed the Second Reading 
stage. It has usually been the practice, 
and it is a fair practice, if possible, to 
give some privileges to such Bills on 
Wednesdays after Whitsuntide, and not 
proceed to the discussion of new pro- 
posals. So, Sir, I propose to give two 
Wednesdays at least after Whitsuntide, 
and, if we are fortunate in the progress 
of the general business of the Government, 
it is possible that they may be extended 
to three Wednesdays. As regards the 
Wednesdays before Whitsuntide, I do not 
desire to speak absolutely. The business 
in each week must be got to a stage which 
would justify me in giving them up. I 
will explain what I mean. I should not 
ask for next Wednesday if the Second 
Reading discussion on the Rates Bill is 
finished to-morrow night. ([‘‘Oh!”’ 
and laughter.| If, if! [Cheers.| If 
that Bill is disposed of on the second 
stage to-morrow night, I should be very 
glad to give up the right to Wednesday. 
If the Second Reading be not taken on 
Tuesday night, is there asingle man who 
does not think that we ought to take 
Wednesday ? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] With 
regard to next week, I hope on Monday 
next to bring on the Second Reading of 
the Education Bill, and, if arrangements 
ean be made, familiar to Parliamentary 
practice, that the Division should take 
place on Thursday night. [‘‘ Oh, oh !’’] 
If any arrangement of that kind can be 
made, of course I should have no desire 
to take the Wednesday for Government 
business ; but I think it will be felt that 
to take the discussion on Monday and 
not carry it on to a conclusion would be 
an abandonment by the Government of 
all proper control of the Government 
business, which neither Gentlemen on 
this Bench nor Gentlemen on the Bench 
opposite would ever consent to. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| We shall, on the Monday 
following, take the Committee stage on 
the Rates Bill, and continue it de die in 
diem, excepting, of course, Fridays, 
which are given up to Supply. I hope 
it is felt by the House that I am asking 
no more than what is absolutely neces- 
sary if we intend this to be not an im- 
potent and barren Session. I hope I 
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have explained our intention—that, if 
business goes on more rapidly than we 
have contemplated, I would be able to 
restore to private Members some of those 
privileges I am most reluctantly asking 
them to give up. Under these circum- 
stances I trust the House will do its best 
to meet the views of the Government on 
this point—views in which the Govern- 
ment are not necessarily interested, ex- 
cept as the guardians of the business and 
rights of the House. I therefore now 
have the honour to move :— 

‘““That for the remainder of the Session the 
House do meet on Tuesdays at 3 o’clock; that 
Government Business have priority over all 
other Bills and Notices of Motion on any day 
for which it is appointed; and that the pro- 


visions of Standing Order No. 56 be extended 
to every day of the week.’’ [Cheers.] 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
As I listened to the right hon. 
Gentleman I could not help asking 
myself what he would have said last 
Session if such a proposal as this was 
made by the Government of the day. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He has, in the course 
of his statement, said what he knows to 
be a fact, that never before was such a 
proposal as this made at this time of the 
year. He says it is made not in the in- 
terests of the Government, but on behalf 
of the general business of the House. 
It is on that account that he asks all 
that time for the exclusive use of the 
Government and a few selected Bills. 
The right hon. Gentleman began by 
enumerating the days that have been 
employed in the past upon the various 
sections of the business. This I will 
undertake to say—that no Government, 
certainly of recent years, I may say for 
20 years, has ever had such favourable 
facilities given it in the early part of the 
Session for the transaction of business. 
[Cheers.| They got through the Debate 
on the Address in a remarkably short 
time compared with the practice of recent 
opposition. They have had, I am bound 
to say, remarkable and most unusual 
facilities in getting Supply. None of 
their large Measures have received any- 
thing that can be called obstruction— 
‘‘Hear, hear !’’ |—or even extended De- 

te upon their early stages—facilities 
which were not extended to us. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Therefore, I ask, what is 
there in the circumstances of this Session 
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which induces the Government or justi- 
fies the Government in making these un- 
exampled demands? Is it to carry on 
their legislation? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
We were told that we were to enter on 
quiet times. We were not to have excit- 
ing Measures. We were to have mode- 
rate Measures of social reform. The 
moderate Measures of social reform have 
disappeared. One of them was an- 
nounced as already withdrawn. Others 
have been spoken of in a rather light 
manner by the Leader of the House, and 
he has concentrated his attention on 
the principal Measures of the Govern- 
ment. Why is it that the Government, 
in this state of premature panic, come to 
the House and ask these further facili- 
ties? What is the character of these 
Measures ? We were told in the Queen’s 
Speech that there was to be an Educa- 
tion Bill to give some slight additional 
assistance to voluntary schools. It would 
not have been necessary to take the 
whole time of the House to pass a Mea- 
sure of that kind; but, having announced 
a Measure in those terms, there has been 
some eruption or convulsion in the 
Cabinet which has resulted in the pro- 
duction of a wholly unexpected educa- 
tional Measure to overthrow the whole 
of the existing system, and substitute a 
new system of education in its place. 
[‘‘Oh, oh !’’ and cheers.| It may bea 
good system or it may be a bad system, 
but nobody can deny that it is a com- 
plete change. Then the Rates Bill; the 
right hon. Gentleman says this is a one- 
clause Measure, and a _ one-principled 
Measure. It is not a one-principled 
Measure, and it is not a one-clause Mea- 
sure. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It is a Mea- 
sure which involves, either now or im- 
mediately hereafter, an entire revolution 
in all the local taxation of the country. 
Do yousuppose that youcan makea breach 
in the system of local taxation in this 
country without discussion on a scheme 
which in its results must affect every class 
in the community? If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks so, I venture to say he is 
entirely mistaken. He has said that 
these Bills will require four other days. 
Then there are the Bills which are to 
carry out the equivalent for what is done 
in the English Bill with regard to Ire- 
land and Scotland. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

These are what you may call the corol- 
laries of the Bill which the Government 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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has introduced. That is equally true of 
the Education Bill. That Bill, no doubt, 


| applies solely to England, but it will not 


be denied that there must be comple- 
mentary Bills dealing both with Ireland 
and with Scotland. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| 
These are the things which the right 
hon. Gentleman says must be disposed 
of before we enter on what he calls Irish 
controversy. [A laugh.| Then the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks that these things 
are likely to be disposed of in a day or 
two. Why, really, if the dulcet language 
in which the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
as to the time to be occupied by these 
Bills were the truth, or anything near 
the truth, you would not want any ad- 
ditional time at all. He talks of finish- 
ing off these Bills in two days, and 
though he speaks with soft tones, 
he holds a rod behind his back, and 
says, ‘‘ It depends upon your behaviour 
how I will treat you.’’ There is one 
extraordinary part of this proposal, and 
it is this—what shall I call it—this local 
option which is reserved to the Treasury 
Bench in reference to the time of the 
House. I object to that altogether. 
[Cheers.| Either this time is wanted for 
the Government Measures or it is not. 
If it is wanted for the Government busi- 
ness these reservations ought not to be 
made. If it is not wanted for the Gov- 
ernment business, it ought not to be in 
the power of the Government to deal 
with the time which in the ordinary 
course of events belongs to the indepen- 
dent Members of the House ; that ought 
to be left to the regular course of busi- 
ness. I remember that when I was 
responsible for the conduct of business I 
once was foolish enough to reserve a 
single day for a Bill that was specified 
at the time, and I determined never to 
do it again. But this is a great deal 
worse than that. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not say he will reserve 
a particular day for a particular Bill, but 
he practically says: ‘‘ We will keep in 
our own pocket these days and give them 
up to any Bill that it may suit us at the 
time.’’ {The First Lorp of the TrEa- 
sury: That isnot my proposal !] That 
must be so, because you may choose 
your Wednesdays. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I distinctly pledged myself to 
the House that, if the Second Reading of 
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the Rates Bill is not finished, this Wed- 
nesday will be taken by the Government. 
If the Second Reading of the Education 
Bill cannot be finished by the Thursday 
of next week, then the Wednesday will 
be taken. The taking of the Wednes- 


day following depends upon the course 
of business with regard to the Committee 
on the Rates Bill ; and I have distinctly 
said that two Wednesdays after Whit- 
suntide will be kept for private Mem- 
bers. Under these circumstances I do 
not think it can be said I am not deal- 
ing quite frankly and openly with the 
House. [ Cheers. | 
*Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman has 
mended matters. What he says to us 
is this : ‘‘ Either you must confine your- 
selves to two days for the Rates Bill or 
you shall not have Wednesday.’’ That 
is not a decent way of dealing with the 
time of the House. [Cheers.] The 
Government are, by this means, prac- 
tically introducing a new form of closure, 
for they, in effect say : ‘‘ We will intro- 
duce a Bill, however controversial, and 
unless you confine it to two days we will 
take Wednesday.’’ That is not the 
way in which the time of the House 
ought to be dealt with. If there is an 
indispensable necessity for taking the 
time, then take it, but do not say the 
question whether we have Wednesdays 
depends upon whether we finish the De- 
bate on Measures like the Rates Bill and 
the Education Bill in two days. I do 
not think it is likely the Debate will be 
concluded in two days. In my opinion 
this House would very ill do its duty if 
it did not take more time than that in 
discussing Measures of such immense 
importance and involving principles of 
such great consequences as those which 
are involved in these Bills. The right 
hon. Gentleman calls this elasticity. It 
seems to me that is far too mild a name 
to apply either to the proposal itself, or 
to the manner in which he proposes to 
carry it out. For my part I shall offer 
my entire opposition to the Motion which 
the right hon. Gentleman has made. 
[ Cheers. | 
Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) 
regretted that he was unable to support 
the Motion which the First Lord of the 
Treasury had made. [Opposition cheers. | 
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the first place, particular ; and, in the 
second place, general. The carrying of 
the Motion would deprive him and those 
hon. Members who were acting with him 
in the matter, of the last chance they had 
this Session of making their Motion 
regarding the national food supply. 
Although in the first week of the Ses- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman told them 
this was to be a humdrum Session, that 
there was to be no sensational legisla- 
tion, in the second week he introduced 
his new Sessional Order appropriating 
Fridays. He was thus deprived of an 
opportunity which he had secured of in- 
troducing his Motion ona Friday. He 
then, in the Ballot, secured the second 
place on a Tuesday ; but that Tuesday 
the Government immediately appropri- 
ated. He had intended to ballot again 
to-morrow. This Motion, however, 
would deprive him of every opportunity 
of raising during this Session the ques- 
tion in which he and others were greatly 
interested. On general grounds he 
asked what was the meaning of running 
the business of the House on the present 
high-pressure system. The Government 
had a strong and compact majority ; 
they had, in all probability, six years of 
office before them ; and therefore there 
could be no necessity to pass this year 
all the important Bills they had intro- 
duced. The Government programme 
was too large ; indeed, if the Govern- 
ment had had at their disposal the whole 
of the time from the first day of the 
Session to now, and had the whole of 
the rest of the Session in their hands, 
they could not hope to pass such a pro- 
gramme. Surely two of the six impor- 
tant Measures they had introduced, 
coupled with the ordinary business of 
Supply, would have been sufficient for 
one Session. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that he wished to bring 
the Session to an end at a reasonably 
early period, in order that he might go 
away and play golf—{‘‘oh, oh !’’|— 
he would have regarded that as a very 
strong reason for the Motion, because 
he admitted that Ministers, as well as 
Members, required a certain amount of 
rest during the year. While he opposed 
the present Motion, he was prepared to 
vote for all the Government Measures, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the Irish 


His reasons were twofold ; they were, in| Land Bill. He, as an English Member, 
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knew absolutely nothing about that Bill| put down by followers of the Govern- 
—[Irish cheers|—and, with all due cour- 'ment. He believed the proposal of the 
tesy to the Irish Members of the House, | Government was absolutely without 
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he cared less. [Zaughter.] For the! 
last 25 years the House had been legis- | 
lating about Irish land ; they had never 
succeeded in satisfying Ireland—{/rish 
cheers|—and_ his opinion was that they 
never would. It would be a wiser and 
more common-sense proceeding to give 
up the task. When he found in Zhe| 
Times five columns occupied with the, 
speech of the Chief Secretary for Treland | 
on the Irish Land Bill, he thought to 
himself: ‘This Bill will never pass. 
It is a Bill no British constituency cares 
anything about.”’ [Nationalist cheers. || 
The Irish Question, in its different 
phases, has been before the House ad 
nauseam, and he submitted that if the 


Government had not time for the Irish | 


Land Bill they should drop it before they 
trenched unnecessarily on the time of 
private Members. To his mind the 


proposal of the Leader of the House was | 


unnecessary and uncalled for at so early | 


precedent, and that such a proposal had 
never been made with so little justifica- 
tion for it. In 1893, earlier in the Ses- 
sion (on March 30th), Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to take the whole time of the 
House. But in that Session there was 
the greatest controversial Bill that had 
‘ever been before the House, and the 
right hon. Gentleman himself said it de- 
served a whole Session of Parliamentary 
time for its discussion. In 1893, ten 
days were devoted to the Debate on the 
Address and eight days to the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. This year only six 
days were occupied with the Debate on 
the Address, and one day with the Sup- 
plementary Estimates. In 1894 there 
‘was as great a press of public business 
as during the present Session. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to pass 
his Budget Bill—a more complicated and 
technical Bill than any the Government 





a period of the Session. The Govern-| had to pass this Session—and he did not 
ment had introduced an unwieldly pro- ask the House for its time, or private 
gramme, which it was impossible to carry | Members to give up Wednestiays until 
out this Session, and before introducing May 31st, and then he left three days 
such a Motion as the Leader of the|for the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. If 
House had done, they should have! the Leader of the House would make a 
dropped some of their Bills. similar concession with regard to that 

Mr. W. ALLEN ( Newcastle-under- | Bill, and give an opportunity for the 
Lyme) expressed his astonishment at | sense of the House to be taken upon it, 
the statement of the Leader of the House he would support his proposal, strongly 
that the Government had only had nine|as he felt about the time of private 
days of Parliamentary time during the| Members being taken from them. Never 
Session. ‘had a weaker case been made out for 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA-| taking the time of private Members. 
SURY : Nine days for legislative busi-| The Government got the First Reading 
ness, including the Budget. of their two most important Bills in a 

Mr. ALLEN, resuming, said Suppiy | day, and he did not think the Opposi- 
was more forward than it had been for | | tion could have treated them better than 
some years past. Supply was as much | they had done. This Motion, if adopted, 
Government business as any of their | would establish a precedent, and private 
legislative proposals, and if they counted | Members would never know what their 
the days the Government had spent on | ‘time would be. Under the present system 
Supply, as well as those they had spent | the Government could come down and 
on their legislative proposals, they found | | take any single day which had been other- 
they had had 26 days of Parliamentary | wise appropriated by a private Member, 
time. He supposed the Leader of the| )as they did the day that should have been 
House was asking for further facilities devoted to the Resolution on the Truck 
because obstruction to the Measures of | Acts, which was to have been moved by 
the Government from their own sup-/|the right hon. Member for the Forest of 
porters had grown during the past fort-| Dean. He suggested that the Govern- 
night. Both to the Trish Land Bill and | ment should arrive at some arrangement 
the Education Bill Amendments were | by which private Members would “have a 


Mr. H. Seton-Karvr. 
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certain amount of time assured to them 
throughout the whole Session, rather 
than the present method, by which they 
got a good deal of time at the beginning 
and none at the end of the Session. 
Such an arrangement would be of great 
advantage,,and one which the House, he 
was sure, would be willing to accept. 

However, they had now to take things 
as they were, and unless he could receive 
an assurance that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give them time to discuss 
the Mines Bill, for his part he should 
vote against the proposal made to-day. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E. ) observed that the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that what 
was, perhaps, the most controversial 
Bill ever introduced into that House, in 
which an enormous number of Members 
on both sides took an interest and were 
anxious to speak, would only occupy 

three days. 

' Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, he had never expressed that 
opinion. He had always anticipated 
that the Bill would take four days. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN re- 
minded the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Welsh Suspensory Bill, which never 
came to a Second Reading, took two 
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strongly object to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment should be able to pick and choose 
any Wednesday they liked, and would 
enable them to favour particular Bills, 
and would thus indirectly add greatly 
to their power. It was said that 
the Government wanted the time of 
the House to pass their legislative pro- 
gramme, but as to two of the Bills which 
the right hon. Gentleman hoped to pass 
he could only say that he could not have 
asked for time for two Bills which were 
more controversial, or which would be 
more hotly and persistently resisted 
clause by clause. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, that for many years 
the Government had been encroaching 
more and more on the time of private 
Members, and he very much doubted 
whether the result was for the advantage 
of the Government or of the business of 
the House. However, he only rose now 
to say a few words as to the position of 
private Members’ Bills after Easter. 
There was only one Bill, and could be 
only two—the Early Closing Bill and 
the Benefices Bill—which would have 
passed the Grand Committee. He sub- 
mitted that it was a useless waste of 


days to discuss upon its introduction. | the time of the House when a Bill had 
The Welsh Disestablishment Bill, which | passed Second Reading and the Grand 
no doubt was very controversial, took | Committee that the time should be 
six days, two on the introduction and | 


four on the Second Reading, and the | 


Irish Home Rule Bill, which was also, 
of course, a controversial Bill, took no 
less than 12 days. It was a curious 
thing that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man came down to claim some fresh 
portion of the time of the House 
it was always to displace a Motion 
which stood in the name of a Welsh 
Member. The Member for Anglesey 
had for to-morrow put down what to the 
Welsh Members was a very interesting 
Motion, raising the question of autonomy 
or self-government for Wales. That 
question had never been discussed in the 
House, though there had been a good 
deal of vague discussion out of doors, 
and it was only by discussion in that 
House that a question of this kind found 
its scope and limit. The moment a day 
had been found for its discussion that 
day was immediately snapped up by the 
Government. It was not only for that 
reason he objected, but he did most 





denied to pass the remaining stage. 
The Government announced their inten- 
tion of looking on certain Bills with a 
benevolent eye. In claiming this power 
they would place themselves in some 
difficulty, and he appealed to the Leader 
of the Bill to adopt a principle, and to 
exclude from his proposals the Bills, the 
very few Bills, of private Members 
which passed through Grand Committee. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

*Sir C. DILKE remarked that the 
weighty observations of the right hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down only 
showed once more the importance of full 
discussion of the forms of the House and 
the revision of the forms, and the necessity 
of doing something to remove the diffi- 
culties at present encountered, such as 
adopting the proposal of the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin, or some modifica- 
tion of it, and giving large groups of the 
House of Commons real control over 
portions of the time of the House. It 


woe not be in order to discuss the 
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details of any such proposals now, and 
he merely alluded to them to express 
the regret he had felt that the present 
Leader of the House backed up in 
the last Parliament the present Leader 
of the Opposition in preventing 
any such full discussion of the 
forms as to the business of the House 
taking place. With regard to the 
Motion now before them, he was bound 
to say that it appeared to him the Gov- 
ernment had greatly mismanaged their 
business and were heavily responsible for 
the state into which the business of the 
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Session to speak on a Motion, of which 
he had given early notice, with reference 
to the fraudulent marking by foreigners 
of our home produce. His Motion had 
been blocked by several Bills upon the 
Order Paper dealing with the same sub- 
ject, and this Motion, by rendering it 
impossible for these Bills to be disposed 
of, would make it impossible for him to 
refer to the subject. No one had voted 
more often for these rapacious proposals 
for taking the time of private Members 
than he had when a Member of a Gov- 





House had fallen. If Governments in-|ernment, and he supposed the general 
tended to have programmes so large and | verdict, of his colleagues at all events, 
detailed as that set forth in the Queen’s| would be, ‘‘Serve him right in the 
speech and other proposals of this year, | present instance.’? But was _ there 
then Parliament must sit during a|/not a great deal of humbug about 
longer Session than the Session of these discussions? The time of private 
this year or any ordinary Session.| Members had been practically done 
He would mention one Bill, which had|away with for many years, and if 
occupied about a day and a half of their | they would recognise that fact they 
time in discussion, as an illustration of | might save an enormous amount of time. 
the confusion into which they had fallen | The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
—he referred to the Military Maneuvres | asked the House if ever such a Motion 
Bill, which he understood was now|had been heard of before from the Trea- 
going to be dropped. isury box. It was only a question 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- | between two Front Benches and of who 
SURY : No. | might be standing at that box. It had 

*Sir C. DILKE said, he was glad to | been the habit of successive Governments 
hear it, but two or three days ago the|for years to encroach upon the time of 
right hon. Gentleman had indicated his| private Members. They never had in 
fear that that Bill would have to be} that House a more genial, or kindly, or 
abandoned. He took the keenest! better Leader than the late Mr. Smith, 
interest in the Bill and had voted in|and no man could take a big slice out of 
every Division for it, but he had not|the time of private Members with a 
said a word in regard to it because he! more genial countenance than he used to 
had been so anxious that it should pass. /do. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
He believed the Government during the | appeared to be everlastingly taunting 
Session had been given remarkable facili- | the}Government for having said that the 
ties for getting through their business. |House should have quiet legislation, and 





It was a poor reward for the help which 
the private Members of the House had 
given the Government in the transaction 
of their business, to sweep away the 
whole of their rights at so early a period 
of the Session. The only real cure for 
a state of things which was getting 
worse year by year would be for the 
House of Commons to take in hand the 
suggestion which had been made for the 
allotment of a certain time to the Bills 
of private Members. 

*Sir W. HAR’-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said, the Motion was a disappoint- 
ing one as regarded the aspirations and 
ambitions of many amongst them. He 
had been very anxious during the present 


Sir C Ditke. 


he fortified his observations by stating 
that the Education Bill which the Gov- 
ernment had introduced was a complete 
| revolution, and they were also taunted 
in regard to the Measure for the relief 
of the unfortunate agriculturists, which 
they were told were also of a subversive 
character. He thought there was a 
tinge of exaggeration in all this, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
find when this Resolution was passed 
that many of his fears were very ill 
grounded indeed. Although he had got 
a grievance he should vote for this 
Motion. Her Majesty’s Government 
had four or five Measures in hand which 
were of the utmost value to the country, 
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and he had therefore put aside the re- 
mainder of the principle which he had 
had with regard to the rights of private 
Members. He utterly disagreed with 
the suggestion that a considerable time, 
if not the remainder of the Session, 
ought to be spent on the Irish Land Bill, 
and he would advise hon. Members oppo- 
site to deal with that Bill on its merits, 
and to get the best they could out of it. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) said, he had never before 
engaged in one of these discussions, 
which came on once or twice every 
Session, because he had recognised, with 
his right hon. Friend who had just sat 
down, whose confession was perhaps 
rather tardy, that these discussions were 
generally somewhat of a hollow farce. 
But he rose to approach the matter in a 
practical spirit. His right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition had ob- 
jected to the Motion exactly as a Leader 
of the Opposition should, and had done 
his best to turn it into ridicule, but the 
way in which his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House had made his pro- 
posal was an illustration, to a great ex- 
tent, of the wisdom of the late Mr. 
Smith, to which his right hon. Friend 
who had just sat down had alluded. 
It was an offer of give and take. Pri- 
vate Members might get something if 
they would sacrifice something. Was it 
possible to consider the offer? He 
thought it was not an unreasonable pro- 
posal that, if they could get through the 
Second Reading of the Rating Bill on 
that day and the next, the Scotch Local 
Veto Bill should be put down for 
Wednesday ; nor did he think it un- 
reasonable to hope that, if they could 
settle the Second Reading of the Educa- 
tion Bill in three days of next week 
[Opposition laughter|, they should be 
allowed to discuss the Sunday Closing 
Bill on the Wednesday of next week. 
Hon. Members laughed, but if they 
did reorganise the disposition of their 
time, as had been suggested, an unlimited 
time would not be allowed to the discus- 
sion of the Second Reading of a Bill. 
Did any hon. Member suppose that the 
country at large would tolerate the sug- 
gestion that it was necessary that 20 
Welsh Members should speak on the 
Education Question. It might be im- 
possible to bring the scope of that dis- 
cussion within the period he suggested, 
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but he was quite certain that the popular 
judgment outside the House would be 
of opinion that three or four days were 
enough for the Second Reading of the 
most disputable, the most debateable, 
and the most complex Bill that could 
come before them. [Several non. MEm- 
BERS: ‘* Home Rule Bill!’’ | Hon. Mem- 
bers cried ‘‘ Home Rule Bill,’’ but he was 
going to say that even with regard to 
that Bill, popular judgment outside the 
House would have said that four days 
were enough, seeing that the subject had 
been discussed over and over again in 
the country before it was brought there. 
When they were going to reorganise their 
time, a strict limit would have to be 
placed on the time for Second Reading. 
Now, with respect to their position to- 
day. Hon. Members had not very much 
agreed with him so far, and they would 
probably disagree with him in what 
he was going to suggest. The point 
on which everything now turned with 
respect to the future disposition of the 
time of the House was the Irish Land 
Bill. If they could come to terms of a 
reasonable character with the large sec- 
tion of the House interested in that Bill, 
they might be able to get through their 
programme without any great difficulty, 
and with even more respect, possibly, to 
the rights of private Members than they 
got now. Was it impossible that this 
Irish Land Bill should have a way 
opened to it? The Leader of the House 
spoke of it as a complex Bill, but he said 
it was not a controversial Bill. It had 
not, indeed, been approached in a contro- 
versial spirit, but more was needed. They 
must have a fair agreement as to the 
principle on both sides, in order to make 
a Bill non-controversial, and it seemed 
to him that the Irish Land Bill had _ be- 
come of the character of a non-contro- 
versial Bill, in that it had not been 
approached by either side in a contro- 
versial spirit. If it was a non-contro- 
versial Bill, and if, as the Government 
admitted, they were going to read ita 
Second time before entering on the Com- 
mittee stage of the Education Bill, why 
should they not—he threw out the sug- 
gestion, but did not invite an immediate 
decision—adopt in reference to the Irish 
Land Bill the process which they so suc- 
cessfully adopted with respect to a Scotch 
Bill in the last Parliament? Why not 
refer it to a Grand Committee, in which 
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the Government had their majority 
securing its control, but in which they 
would have as large a constitution of 
Irish Members as possible. He thought 
the answer to that suggestion might clear 
the way with respect to the rest of the 
Session, and might allow them, while 
bringing their sittings to an end in the 
middle of August, to accomplish the 
main part of the Government programme, 
and also to satisfy some of the aspira- 
tions of private Members. Did they 
want this Irish Land Bill to pass or 
not? That was the question. 
wanted the Bill to pass, and it was not 
controversial, here was an opening for 
considering how it might be done, and 
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of settling that business accepted, then 


the other part of the work. They might 
possibly then realise what had been 


If they | 
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than a similar proposal coming from the 
late Government, and for this reason. 
When the late Government introduced 
their Land Bill they were warned from 
this side of the House that it would be 
met with very considerable opposition. 
If the late Government, therefore, had 
made use of their majority to send the 
Trish Land Bill to a Grand Committee, 
he assumed that they would have been ~ 
the Front Opposition 


(Government Business ). 


| Bench that, if they did so, and that if 


the Bill, as a result, was passed through 
that House, it would be killed in another 
place. Therefore they would have ap- 
proached such a proposition from a Gov- 


/ernment which was face to face with an 
if they got that opening and that means | 


irreconcileable Opposition, having the 


|support of the House of Lords, in a 
they greatly facilitated the conduct of | 


scouted as absurd on the other side of | 


the House, the conclusion of the Second 
Reading Debate in the time that had 


realise the conclusion of the Second 
Reading Debate of the Rating Bill. In 


totally different condition of mind from 


| that which they would approach the pre- 


sent proposition if it were made by the 
Government. While he was not in a 


| position to give any pledge as to what 


|course would be adopted by the Party 
been mentioned, and they might even | 


to which he belonged, and still less by 
the other Irish Party to which he did 
not belong, he thought it was a proposi- 


connection with these Bills, it must be tion of very great gravity, and one which 
remembered both had been subjected to! ought to be very carefully considered by 


the bad and comparatively new habit of | 


prolonged Debate on introduction—De- 
bates which really were very difficult 
operations of most doubtful expediency. 
Hon. Members could not speak with 
authority on a Bill they had never seen, 
and they sometimes made very injudi- 
cious remarks, which they afterwards 
found it difficult to explain. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I did 
not wish to interrupt the right hon. 
Gentleman when he was speaking, and 
I only rise now to say that I never said 
anything so absurd as to suggest that 20 
Welsh Members should take part in the 
Debate. What I said was that I knew 
there were 20 Welsh Members who 
would be very glad to speak on the 
subject if they got the chance. 

Mr. J. DILLON said he must at 
once confess that primd facie, he felt 
strongly inclined to urge upon the Gov- 
ernment that they should give the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin the most serious 
consideration before they rejected it. 
Such a proposal, coming from the pre- 
sent Government, would meet witha 
totally different reception at his hands 


Mr, Leonard Courtney. 





the Government before they decided 
what answer they would give. Turning 
to the general question of the Resolu- 
tion, he wanted to point out, from the 
Trish point of view, that no inducement 
of any kind had been held out to them 
by the Government to support or abstain 
from supporting the proposal. If the 
First Lord of the Treasury had come for- 
ward and made some statement to them 
of a satisfactory character, that he would 
place the Irish Land Bill in such a posi- 
tion in the Government programme, that 
not only the Second Reading would be 
taken before Whitsuntide—a matter to 
which he attached very little importance 
indeed—but that the Committee stage 
would be brought on at such a date as 
would give them a rational opportunity, 
not of obstructing and delaying the Bill, 
but of endeavouring to amend it, and to 
remove the enormous defects it at present 
contained, then it would have been the 
duty of the Irish Party to very seriously 
consider the present proposal. But the 
First Lord had told them that the first 
use to which he would put the whole 
time of the House, if it were surrendered 
to the Government, would be to pass the 
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Agricultural Rating Bill, to which they 
were opposed root and branch, and 
which he ventured to characterise as the 
most grotesque and indefensible attempt 
ever made in that House to treat Ire- 
land unjustly from the financial point of 
view, and the principle of which they 
would oppose with all the resources in 
their power. If for that reason alone, 
he for his part would do everything in 
his power to oppose the First Lord’s 
Motion. His statement, when it was 
read in Ireland to-morrow, would go a 
long way to enforce the view which had 
been prevalent there for the last three 
months, that the Land Bill had been in- 
troduced for the purpose of deluding 
and humbugging the people of Ireland. 
Some of them were old enough to re- 
member the circumstances that attended 
the introduction of the Local Government 
Bill. They would recollect that the Bill 
was introduced in such a manner by the 
right hon. Gentleman who was now the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and who was 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, as to 
convince everyone that it was not in- 
tended to pass. This was a similar case, 
for could anyone believe, after having 
heard the speech of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, that this Land Bill was meant to 
pass? The First Lord of the Treasury 
had stated that, as regarded the Agri- 
cultural Rates Bill and the Education 
Bill, the Government were determined to 
pass them, whether the Resolution before 
the House was passed or not ; but, with 
reference to the Irish Land Bill, he said 
that it trembled in the balance, and that 
whether it passed or not would depend 
on the action of the Irish Members. 
What did that statement mean? It was 
one of an extraordinary character, the 
like of which, he believed, had never 
been made in the House by a Minister 
on an important Government Measure at 
a similar stage of business. If it meant 
anything at all, it was meant as a threat 
that the Irish Members were not to 
exercise their rights as private Members 
to criticise or oppose the Measure. But 
the threat was uncalled for, because the 
Irish Members had not given the Gov- 
ernment the slightest ground for believing 
that they intended to obstruct the Bill. 
The circumstance would go a long way 
to convince the Irish people that the 
Government had no serious intention 
at all of passing the Irish Land Bill. 
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[Nationalist cheers.| The Bill was 
dangled before the Irish Members as a 
Measure so magnificent and valuable 
that they ought to prostrate themselves 
in gratitude before the Government, and 
to allow the Government to quietly walk 
over their bodies with the other two 
Measures. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] But this 
was a mistake. It would be idle to 
pretend that the Irish people or the Irish 
Members attached any great importance 
to this Irish Land Bill. [Nationalist 
cheers.| His position in regard to the 
Bill was perfectly clear. He thought 
the Bill contained some valuable provi- 
sions, which he should be sorry to see 
lost, especially those relating to purchase 
and the Land Court. The great body of 
the Irish people were anxious to obtain 
Amendments in those directions, espe- 
cially such Amendments as would sweep 
away the complications that had been 
woven around the Ashbourne Acts. 
Were the Irish Members to be told that 
they were not to be at liberty to propose 
Amendments embodying improvements 
to which the Irish people attached such 
great importance? It had not been the 
intention of the Irish Members to offer 
any prolonged opposition to the Measure, 
or even to weigh it with a great array 
of Amendments; on the contrary, they 
believed the Irish demands, or desires, 
might be embraced in a very moderate 
number of Amendments, and he saw no 
reason why the Debate on the Bill should 
occupy a very long time. That was an 
argument, surely, in favour of giving the 
Bill precedence over the Agricultural 
Rating Bill and the Education Bill, both 
of which were extremely contentious 
Measures, and would occupy a long time. 
[Nationalist cheers.) The Irish Land 
Bill immediately and directly affected 
the interests of a very large class of 
people ; in every respect it was more 
urgent than either of the Bills he had 
just named, and therefore he urged that 
it should have precedence of those Bills. 
But why should it be placed behind both 
of the Bills? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give a pledge that the Irish 
Land Bill should be placed in front 
of one of the other Bills, say 
the Rates Bill, so that they might 
have some security that the Mea- 
sure would not be pushed off to the 
very end of the Session, he would with- 
draw his opposition to the present 
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proposal of the Government. ly Hear, 
hear!”] When the First Lord of the 


Treasury expressed the hope that the 
Irish Members would allow the Land 
Bill to pass in the course of a few hours 
—in a time too short, in fact, to permit 
them to express or enforce the views 
of their constituents, he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Bill 
was of so large and complicated a char- 
acter that the Chief Secretary took three 
hours and a half merely to introduce it. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] It would be hard, 
indeed, in such circumstances, that the 
Trish Members should be deprived of fair 
opportunity to express their views and 
the views of their constituents on the 
Bill. But this whole matter illustrated 
in a striking manner the radical evils of 
Trish Government. Why was it that in 
Irish Land Bills, and in other Irish Bills, 
there were so many points that required 
amendment? It was because the Irish 
Minister took his instructions and advice 
in such cases from persons of one side 
only. Men of Nationalist views, or men 
attached to the Nationalist cause, were 
never consulted at all; their opinions 
and their advice were entirely ignored. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The hon. Member for 
the} St. Helens division had stated that 
the House had been more than 25 years 
discussing the subject of Irish land legis- 
lation, but that it had never succeeded | 
in settling the question and never would. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber ; the House of Commons never would 
settle it while the unfair course was pur- | 
sued of trying to legislate on the question | 
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Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he thought it was 
greatly to be deplored that those 
who led the House of Commons—on 
either side—should so overload the pro- 
gramme of work that.it became necessary 
to ask the House for the whole of its 


time. It was a shortsighted course to 
take. The opportunities of private 


Members to initiate discussion or legisla- 
tion could not be wholly taken away 
without harm being done to the House 
and the country. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
did not intend to oppose the Resolution, 
but earnestly invited the Leader of the 
House to take the matter into careful 
consideration ; for all who had reflected 
upon it would admit that not infre- 
quently the discussions and proposals 
initiated by private Members had proved 
of advantage tothe House and thecountry. 
He believed that right hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides thought it essential to their 
popularity in the country to overload 
the Session. That idea of theirs was an 
entire mistake. [Opposition cheers.] One 
or two Measures thoroughly discussed 
would do much more to augment the 
popularity of any Government. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tre TREA- 
SURY, who rose at the same time as 
several hon. Members, said: As there 
are Amendments to be discussed, per- 
haps it would be convenient to the 
House if I were now to reply to the 
speeches which have been made. [ Oppo- 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside), said, that he 


without consulting those who represented | had a non-controversial Bill down for 
the opinions and feelings of the vast) May 13—the Steam Engines (Persons 
majority of the people. It was, there-|in Charge) Bill. This Bill passed the 
fore, all the more the duty of the Irish | House last year with the assent of all 
Members to insist on their right to place | parties, and both employers and em- 
such Amendments on the Notice Paper | ployed were agreed as to its value. As 
as their constituents considered to be|/in all probability it would secure an 
essential, with a view to making the early Second Reading if it came before 
Bill a really valuable one to the people |the House, he hoped the Government 
of Ireland. Having repeated that he would give facilities for its discussion on 
should be sorry to see the provisions of | May 13. 
the Bill relating to purchase and to!) Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
tenure lost, he said the Irish Members | ford) said, that he took a very serious 
would do all they could to compel the | view of the situation with regard to the 





Government to bring on the Committee 
stage of the Bill at such a period as 
would secure to them full opportunity of 
moving those Amendments which they 
deemed to be absolutely essential. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


Mr. J. Dillon. } 





Irish Land Bill and its chances of 
passing into law. He was most anxious 
to make nothing in the nature of a 
partisan speech, but to say something 
which might lead to the passing of the 
Bill into law. He regretted extremely 
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that the right hon. Gentleman had not | the greatest possible interest and 
made a more satisfactory statement with | sympathy to the proposal made by the 
regard to the Bill. In the main he|/right hon. Member for Bodmin. On 
agreed with the hon. Member for East | this point he was inclined to echo what 
Mayo in his description of it. It was a! was said by the hon. Member for East 
Bill of the most vital necessity to the| Mayo. Were the Government going to 
vast bulk of the population of Ireland. | accept the right hon. Member's sugges- 
It was not satisfactory in all its details, | tion or not? If the Government would 
and with regard to some of its clauses it | agree to it, and if all the various parties 
required considerable amendment. But | in the House would honestly and fairly 
while the tenure clauses were in some | agree to it, then he should be delighted 
respects not so satisfactory as those in|to see it carried into effect, and he 
the late Government’s Bill, yet it was a| believed it would be a means of carrying 
more comprehensive Measure, and dealt |the Bill with certainty this Session. 
in an eminently satisfactory way, on the|[‘“‘Hear, hear!”] He regretted ex- 
whole, with the vital question of pur-|tremely that the Government had not 
chase. He did not believe that the|put the Bill in an earlier portion of 
discussion of the Bill would occupy any | their programme. In past years the 
prolonged period. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] It | House had had occasion to complain of 
was not a case for a prolonged Debate | the Leader of the House because he was 
on Second Reading. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”]/| not sufficiently frank and candid in ex- 
On the principle of the Measure there | plaining the course of business. During 
was very little difference of opinion|the late Parliament he _ repeatedly 
between the various parties, and a long | addressed questions to the then Leader 
Second Reading Debate must resolve | of the House, and never received a frank 
itself into a discussion of those very | and candid answer. | Ministerial cheers. | 
details which could only be dealt with | But the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
in Committee. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] The} had been most brutally frank and candid. 
Second Reading ought not to take more | [Opposition laughter and cheers.| They 
than one or two nights; and he should | could not complain that the right hon. 
be content with a single night, provided | Gentleman was endeavouring to disguise 
that the time so saved should be devoted |his programme, which was that the 
to the discussion in Committee. The | Education Bill and the Rates Bill must 
hon. Member for East Mayo said that | absolutely pass. They were to be taken 
he should insist on the right of the Irish | before any serious progress was made 
Members to move Amendments. It was| with the Committee on the Land Bill ; 
scarcely necessary for the hon. Member | and if the Land Bill were to pass at all, 
to make that protestation. [Ministerial | it could only be by Irish Members act- 
cheers.| The most sanguine Leader of | ing in a way which would only require 
the House who ever existed could not|a limited time to be occupied by the 
imagine that any Bill of consequence | discussion. He greatly deplored this 
would pass without those specially | programme, and that the Land Bill had 
interested having a sufficient opportunity | not been given the first place, which it 
to move Amendments. But while, of| deserved. He would do anything in his 
course, the necessary Amendments must | power to compel the Government to 
be moved to give expression to the views | change their programme ; but he had no 
which the Irish Members held with|power to compel the change, and he 
regard to the deficiencies of the Bill,| believed it to be his duty to get the 
yet, if the Committee stage were|Land Bill passed this Session. The 
approached in a practical business spirit, | Irish Nationalist Members had no power 
and if the Irish Members of all parties |to compel the Government to take the 
were actuated in Committee by a bond | Land Bill first. Unfortunately they no 
Jide desire to pass the Bill, the Committee | longer held the Government in the hollow 
stage would not take long. [ Hear, | of theirhand. [Ministerial cheers.] It 
hear!”] He did not see why a com-|was better to look facts straight in the 
paratively short period should not suffice |face. If the Irish Members held the 
to pass the Bill into law—comparatively |Government in the hollow of their hand 
with the time occupied by such measures|he would advocate a very different 
as the Act of 1881. He listened a here He did not gather from the 
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speech of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo whether he and his friends were 
going to vote against this Motion. The 
hon. Member sat down without precisely 
stating his intentions.  [JMMinisterial 
laughter.| But he had heard that it was 
the intention of the hon. Member to 
vote against the motion of the Govern- 
ment. His mind went back to what 
had happened in recent years on similar 
motions. On April 9th, 1894, the then 
Government—whom the Irish Members 
did hold in the hollow of their hand— 
[ Ministerial cheers|—proposed to take 
Tuesdays. He had looked in “ Hansard” 
vainly for any speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo or any Member of his 
Party on that occasion. [Laughter] 
But he had found a short speech of his 
own. [Laughter.| He asked the 
Government then to state what the 
precedence of the Bills would be, and 
the Chief Secretary of the day, in reply, 
stated that in asking for the time of the 
House the Government were asking for 
an expression of confidence from the 
House, both as to their programme and 
as to the arrangement of it. There was 
at that time an Evicted Tenants Bill on 
the stocks which every Irish Nationalist 
Member regarded as of the most vital 
and pressing necessity; and the en- 
deavour was made to get the Govern- 
ment to promise to take that Bill earlier. 
But those who made the attempt had 
not sufficient strength, and those who 
had the strength to exact the promise 
did not use it, but remained silent, and 
walked into the Lobby with the Govern- 
ment. [Ministerial cheers.| In May of 
1894 theremainder of the time of the House 
was taken by the late Government ; and 
again he asked the Government to state 
when they would goon with the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, but the Leader of the 
House then wittily replied by reminding 
him of the great man’s saying that while 
questions were generally discreet, answers 
were very seldom discreet. [ Laughter. ] 
Again, those who held the Government 
in the hollow of their hands remained 
silent, and voted in favour of taking the 
time of the House. [JJinisterial cheers. | 

Sr W. HARCOURT: But we did 
pass the Bill through the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. J. REDMOND said that it was 
passed late in August, when everyone 
knew it had no chance of becoming law. 


Mr. John Redmond. 
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[Cheers.| He sincerely hoped that the 
present Land Bill would pass into law. 
He wished the Bill to pass; and he 
believed that the overwhelming majority 
of the Irish Members wished it to pass also. 
But they could only get it passed on the 
Government terms. He did not like those 
terms, and he thought they were unjust. 
But he had no power to compel them to 
change the terms, and the question for 
every Irish Member to consider was : 
**Did they want this Bill passed this 
Session or not ?’’ That question he had 
answered in the affirmative, and he 
would take no tittle of responsibility for 
any action which would lead to the 
failure of its passage into law. He 
would, therefore, vote in favour of taking 
the whole time of the House for Govern- 
ment business, and he would strenuously 
advocate such an arrangement being 
arrived at between the Irish Members 
and the Government as would enable the 
discussions on the Bill, if retained in the 
House, to be regulated with strict regard 
to business, and in such a way as to in- 
sure its passage into law.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’ 

Mr. BENJ AMIN PICKARD (York, 
W.R., Normanton) said he had no stones 
to throw at his own Party—{ Nationalist 
cheers|—but he reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman of a small deputation which 
waited on him with regard to a day 
being given for discussing the Mines 
(Eight Hours) Bill. 

CoLoneL WARING (Down, N.) said, 
he was anxious to loyally support the 
Government in this proposition as he 
had supported them in others, but on 
this occasion his loyalty was conditional 
—|lironical cheers from the Irish Mem- 
bers|—on the non-acceptance of the sug- 
gestion made by the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin. The Irish Land Bill was 
not a Measure which should be remitted 
to a Grand Committee to be discussed 
by many who knew nothing about the 
subject. Nor could he join in the 
sanguine hopes of the hon. Member for 
Waterford that this Bill could be looked 
upon as non-contentious, or that it could 
be passed without a full discussion. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) supported the appeal as 
to the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. By 
the chances of the Ballot he had brought 
in a Bill himself, and he understood that 
the Leader of the House or his colleagues 
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had given some sort of assurance that a 
day was to be given for its discussion. 
He did not complain of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford being ready to make 
a bargain, or to sell himself to the Gov- 
ernment, but the hon. Member ought 
to take care to be well paid for it. 
[Laughter.| He was ready to sell him- 
self—{/aughter |—and if the Government 
would give him a Wednesday for his Bill 
he would vote for the Government Reso- 
lution, although he thought that it was 
an abominable one. The hon. Member 
had sold himself for a vague, indefinite 
promise that some time in September, 
or otherwise, the Irish Land Bill would 
be brought before the House. But the 
hon. Member should be well aware that 
this Bill was not intended to come 
before the House. The Government 
practically said: ‘‘Let us keep the 
Irish Members quiet during the dis- 
cussions on the Education Bill and the 
Rating Bill by telling them that if they 
behave themselves properly they will 
have something to discuss in connection 
with Irish land.” 


Mr. J. REDMOND: We are in 
favour of the Education Bill. [Cheers. ] 
Mr. LABOUCHERE #§ssaid, that 


though the hon. Member might be silent 
on that Bill, he could not suppose other 
hon. Members would be silent. They 
intended to oppose those two Bills to 
the best of their ability. The Leader of 
the House had said nothing in his state- 
ment about the fourth Wednesday ; but 
he observed that on that day there was 
a Bill down giving to women certain 
rights that they had not at any time 
possessed in this country—in fact, to 
absolutely unsex them. [Zaughter.| He 
should like a very definite assurance 
from the right hon. Gentleman that, if 
the Resolution passed nothing, more 
would be heard during this Session of 
the Woman’s Rights Bill. [Zaughter. | 

THe FIRST LORD or tut TREA- 
SURY: I think it may be convenient 
to the House that I should now briefly 
reply to the numerous questions which 
have been put to me, and to the not less 
numerous criticisms which have been 
urged against my Motion. Several hon. 
Gentlemen have put questions with 
regard to the Eight Hours Bill, request- 
ing the Government to except the 
Wednesday on which this Bill stands 
first from the general operation of this 
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rule. If I carried out the wishes of 
hon. Gentlemen, they would be no 
nearer the realisation of their hopes than 
they are now, because, by the Standing 
Orders, Wednesdays after Whitsuntide 
are practically earmarked for the Bills 
which have been advanced a certain 
stage. 

Mr, LABOUCHERE: I want you 
to give a day. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I would refer the hon. Member 
to the Leader of the Opposition. In 
the earlier part of the discussion the 
Leader of the Opposition told us that 
once in his Parliamentary career he had 
given a Wednesday for the discussion of 
a special Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that, so hard had been his 
experience in consequence of that action, 
that he never would be betrayed into a 
similar proceeding. That Bill, I believe, 
was the Eight Hours Bill {laughter}, 
and after that declaration from the 
Leader of the Opposition, I think hon. 
Members can hardly expect me to follow 
a course which has been condemned by 
that high authority. [Laughter.] Then 
questions have been asked as to the Bills 
that stood first for Wednesday May 13, 
and Wednesday, May 20. I have ex- 
plained precisely what the Government 
propuse to do with regard to both those 
Wednesdays. If the Committee on the 
Rating Bill is concluded before those 
Wednesdays, then they will be free; if 
it is not, then they will not be free. 
The policy is a plain one. Our course 
is taken simply and solely with a desire 
to promote the business of the House in 
accordance with the principles I have 
laid down. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for London University thinks 
that the House should not content itself 
with the definite promise, the explicit 
pledge given by the Government that 
the first two Wednesdays after Whit- 
suntide, and possibly the first three, 
would be set aside for the discussion of 
Bills that had gone through the Grand 
Committees. My right hon. Friend 
wished me to go further, and to embody 
in a resolution or give a pledge that no 
Wednesday would be taken after Whit- 
suntide until every Bill that had passed 
through a Grand Committee should have 
passed through the remaining stages and 
become law. I cannot give a pledge of 
that kind, and no such policy has ever 
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been adopted in the past. It would 
deprive us of Wednesdays after Whit- 
suntide for an indefinite period. I hope, 
therefore, my right hon. Friend will be 
content with the general pledge which I 
have given, which shows, I think, a fair 
spirit towards those hon. Members who 
will have been fortunate enough to get 
their Bills through Grand Committee by 
Whitsuntide. I now come to the broader 
issues that have been raised. The first 
allegation against the Government is that 
they have committed themselves to a 
programme which is unduly long. I do 
not think, however, that the programme 
which I have unfolded to the House this 
evening can be regarded, when measured 
by any known Parliamentary standard, 
as excessive or extravagant. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”} When I am told by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that the Education Bill is 
a Measure of such gigantic complexity, 
and of so controversial a character, that 
an almost infinite and illimitable period 
would not be too much to devote to its 
discussion, I must remind them that 
the Act of 1870, the first great educa- 
tional Measure of this country, which laid 
down the great principles upon which 
public elementary schools are conducted, 
and which raised the most bitter reli- 
gious and denominational differences, both 
inside and outside this House, occupied al- 
together only 23 days, including the First 
and Second Reading, the Committee and 
Report stages, and the Third Reading. 
The Second Reading took three days. 
The Bill contained 100 clauses, and no 
one who knows anything about that 
Bill can pretend that, in length, or 
difficulty, or novelty, or complexity, 
or controversial matter, there is any 
comparison between that Measure and 
the Bill that has been introduced 
by the Government. [Opposition cries 
of “Oh!” and cheers.| If hon. Mem- 
bers will but show the same modera- 
tion with respect to the Education Bill 
as was shown by their predecessors when 
dealing with a far more controversial 
Bill on the same subject, I see no reason 
why that other Measure which has been 
referred to—namely, the Irish Land Bill 
should not pass into law. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) : 
There is some doubt as to the exact plan 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
with respect to this Bill. I understand 
that he does not propose to take the 
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Second Reading of the Irish Land Bill 
until after the Committee stage of the 
Education Bill. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No; what I said was that the 
Second Reading of the Irish Land Bill 
would be taken before the Committee 
stage of the Education Bill and after the 
Committee stage of the Rating Bill. 
Now I pass to what fell from my right 
hon. Friend behind me with regard to 
the Land Bill. He said that the Bill 
was regarded as non-controversial, and 
that it might, therefore, be referred with 
propriety to a Grand Committee. It 
would be quite wrong on my part to give 
any immediate answer to so novel a pro- 
posal. It is quite true that the objec- 
tions that we have raised to the reference 
of certain Bills to the Grand Committees 
were based almost wholly on the fact 
that they were Bills of a very controver- 
sial character. If this Bill is not ofa 
controversial character, that particular 
objection, of course, would not hold 
good. But I can say no more at present. 
The point will receive full consideration 
by myself and my colleagues, and at a 
later stage of our proceedings I shall be 
ready to communicate our decision to the 
House. In answer to the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, I have to say that he has 
misunderstood the whole scope of my 
speech if he thinks that I intended to 
threaten the Irish Members with the 
loss of the Bill if Amendments to it 
were proposed. I made no threats of 
any kind, but simply laid before the 
House the practical aspects of the case. 
I say now that, even if an almost im- 
moderate amount of time is taken up by 
the Rating Bill and the Education Bill, 
there will still be time to pass the Land 
Bill if hon. Members who are interested 
in it will consent to pass it without 
raising every conceivable point that 
might be legitimately raised. It will be 
for them to decide whether the period 
allotted to the discussion is sufficient or 
not, and to determine whether or not 
their duties to their constituents dictate 
the policy of allowing the Measure to 
pass. The choice will lie with them, and 
to their consciences it must be left to 
decide what the decision shall be. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] I think the House must see 
that our demand is not an unreasonable 
one, and I may fitly conclude by remind- 
ing the House that the Gentlemen who 
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have told us that we ought not to ask 
for more time are the same Gentlemen 
who have exhausted all their powers of 
language to describe the long and bitter 
discussions of which the Measures of the 
Government are to be made the subjects. 
If these Gentlemen treat the Education 
Bill and the Rating Bill as they have 
threatened to do they will themselves 
supply a complete answer to all the 
objections they have raised against this 
Motion. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan) moved 
to exclude Wednesday the 29th instant 
from the operation of the Resolution, 
that being the day on which the Liquor 
Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) Bill was to 
be brought forward for a Second Read- 
ing. He complained that in the Minis- 
terial cargo of Bills there was not one 
Measure of Scotch origin. The Bill 
which he had mentioned as standing on 
the Paper for Wednesday was a Bill to 
give the people power to protect them- 
selves against a great and growing social 
evil. A very large number of the Scot- 
tish people were anxious that a discus- 
sion should take place on this subject in 
that House, and during the last two 
months shoals of petitions had been sent 
up in favour of the Bill. Sunday 
closing had been the law in Scotland for 
a great many years, and during the last 
10 years the hours during which public 
houses could remain open had _ been 
shortened. Public opinion was now 
ripe for further restrictive legislation on 
this question. For the protection of 
homes and families, and in the interests 
of the religious life of the country, some- 
thing more should be done to stay the 
ravages of this great evil. In almost 
every town in Scotland there was abun- 
dant evidence that the feeling of the 
people was that they should be em- 
powered to deal with this question in 
their own way. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Leader of the House would 
recognise the propriety of excluding 
next Wednesday from the Resolution. 


Tf he should refuse to exclude it 
that action would not conduce_ to 
his popularity in Scotland. The great 


majority of the Scotch Representatives 
were in favour of the Bill. Those who 
were not in favour of the Bill knew 
that there was a strong sentiment in 
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the country in its favour, and he felt 
persuaded that if hon. Members oppo- 
site would consider the strong injustice 
that was being done to the Scotch people 
in this matter they would really feel in 
their hearts that it would be very hard 
indeed, that after their patience and 
perseverance during the last 12 years, 
when an opportunity occurred whereby 
they were entitled to first place on a 
Wednesday, the Leader of the House 
should step in and take possession of 
that day. It was all very well to say 
that when the Rating Bill passed they 
would have Wednesdays. That would 
not satisfy Scotchmen. He appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman to give Wed- 
nesday the 29th, for the discussion of 
this subject, and if he did so, it would 
be creditable to himself and to the 

House of Commons. He begged to 
move his Amendment. 

Mr. J. COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.), 
in Seconding the Amendment, contended 
that it was the duty of Scotch Members 
to protest most emphatically against the 
action of the Government in taking 
away the only opportunity that had 
occurred during the Session for the 
discussion of a Scotch Measure. The 
Government in this Parliament had 
received a much larger share of support 
from Scotland than on former occasions, 
for Scotland had sent more supporters of 
Conservative principles to the present 
House of Commons than previously. In 
three of the largest cities in Scotland, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, the 
principle of this Measure had been 
affirmed by large majorities on a 
plébiscite, and during the Recess the 
Secretary for Scotland at a Primrose 
League meeting frankly admitted that 
there was great need for a revision of 
the present licensing authority in 
Scotland. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot make on this Amendment those 
observations which he might make on 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. COLVILLE said, he would not 
pursue that line of argument. Not- 
withstanding the great changes in the 
Liberal Party during the last 16 years, 
Scotland had maintained her faithfulness 
to its principles, and notwithstanding 
the great change in political parties last 
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year, there was still a great majority 
from Scotland in favour of this Bill. On 
both sides of the House there were hon. 
Members pledged to procure for Scotland 
what the Colonies had had for many 
years. He therefore desired to enter his 
protest against the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and to say while it had 
not previously been his intention to 
offer a stubborn opposition either to the 
Rating or the Education Bill, he would 
consider it his duty to do so now. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have already explained the 
reasons why I cannot accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Sm HENRY CAMPBELL - BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling Burghs) said, he 
was surprised and disappointed that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not take more 
interest in this question, and give a 
more definite reply to the arguments of 
his hon. Friend. He entirely corro- 
borated what his hon. Friends had said 
as to the importance of the Measure of 
which they were in charge. Its import- 
ance was fully recognised on both sides 
of the House. This was the only Bill 
relating to Scotland Scotch Members 
were likely to have an opportunity of 
discussing this Session. Not a single 
Bill relating to Scotland had been pro- 
posed by the Government. He admitted 
the force of the argument that the 
Government could not begin to make 
exceptions to their Resolution ; but it 
did not apply in the present instance, 
because the Government had introduced 
into their Resolution a totally new prin- 
ciple, namely, that they should practi- 
cally have the power of saying which 
Measures were to go on and which were 
not. He would point out, moreover, to 
the right hon. Gentleman that by his 
own statement of his intention he had 
declared that he was going to do so. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
if the coming Wednesday was absorbed, 
as it would be, of course, by the Second 
Reading of the Rating Bill, private 
Members would have to be excluded. 
Next week the same thing would hap- 
pen. The following week, according to 
the dispensation of time announced by 
the Government, the Committee on the 
Rating Bill would, of course, extend 
over Wednesday. It could not, how- 
ever, be expected to cover the week 
after, and in the week after the right 
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hon. Gentleman reverted to a private 

Members’ day, and instead of proceeding 
with the Irish Land Bill he was to have 
an interval, when the private Member 
was to resume his rights, and after that 
the right hon. Gentleman would again 
appropriate the time. It was a remark- 
able fact, which could not be ignored, 
that the particular Measure for which a 
Wednesday was to be allowed, had, he 
believed, the support of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. That was an un- 
fortunate circumstance, which must 
come into play on men’s judgment in 
the matter. That seemed to him an 
additional reason why a strong protest 
should be entered against the course the 
right hon. Gentleman was taking. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had made a moving appeal to his 
Irish supporters, and had received a 
significant response from the hon. 
Member for Waterford. . He thought 
the hon. Member was a little sanguine 
with regard to the Irish Land Bill. 
Let him remember that when he had 
the Government in the hollow of his 
hand—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, 
That has nothing to do with 
Amendment before the House. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
was about to adopt a line of argument 
which bore distinctly on the Amend- 
ment, but he would not pursue it. 
[Laughter.| Tf the right hon, Gentle- 
man was going to make conditions as to 
the way in which he would carry out 
this Resolution and the order of Bills, 
any man who had taken part in the 
business of Opposition would tell him 
that those who were against the second 
and third Bills would subject the first to 
that full, fair, constant, and complete 
elaboration which on the other side of the 
House was called Debate and on the 
Ministerial side was branded as obstruc- 
tion—{laughter|—with the result that it 
would eat up all the time of the House. 
He objected to these Resolutions—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question in 
the Amendment is that the 29th of 
April shall be excepted. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (continu- 
ing): But I most strongly object—([Order, 
order !|—when they are left, as this is, 
with a dispensing power in the hands of 
the Government. 


(Government Business ). 


order ! 
the 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: There is no ques- 
tion here of a dispensing power. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that if 
this Resolution were to be adopted there 
ought to be no exception to it. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) asked the right hon. Gentleman 
in the Chair whether the Amendment 
now before the House would exclude the 
Amendment which stood upon the Paper 
in his name. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment 
now under discussion will certainly ex- 
clude that of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said that in 
that case, on the ground of sympathy 
for the Scotch Members, and because of 
the injustice that would be done to 
Wales, he should vote for the Amend- 
ment, 


Question put: ‘* That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The House divided. :— Ayes, 151 ; 
Noes, 312.—(Division List, No. 117.) 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
moved as an Amendment to omit the 
word ‘‘any,’’ and to insert the word 
‘‘every.’’ The Resolution, as it was 
drawn would enable the Government to 
pick’ and choose as to what subject 
should be brought forward on Wednes- 
days, and what Member should be 
favoured, and that he thought was an 
entire revolution as far as the rights of 
private Members were concerned. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had said earlier in the 
evening that he looked upon himself as 
the guardian of the interests of the 
House; but in his opinion the right hon. 
Gentleman was not the guardian of the 
interests of the private Members of the 
House. He hoped private Members on 
both sides of the House would consider 
the matter seriously before they allowed 
the far-reaching principle embodied in 
the Resolution as it stood at present to 
be carried. On other occasions, when 
the Government found themselves in an 
exigency, they had had Wednesdays 
taken from them, but it was never pro- 
posed that the Government should de- 
cide whether a Wednesday should be 
taken or not, and what private business 


should be selected for a Wednesday. 
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Under their Rules, at present, the 
private Member was entitled to pre- 
ference according to the fortune of the 
ballot. Private Members had done 
nothing to warrant their being placed in 
the position proposed. They had not 
discussed any proposal of the Govern- 
ment at any length. Bills of a far- 
reaching character had been introduced, 
and yet no Bill had been discussed for 
more than a single night on its First 
Reading. During the last Parliament, 
on the other hand, there had been con- 
stant Amendments on the state of 
affairs, and the agricultural question was 
raised constantly, and the question of 
the condition of the unemployed. 
Nothing of the kind, however, had taken 
place in the present year. He would 
like to dispose of the Resolution alto- 
gether or to limit it to Tuesdays only, 
but certainly, if they could not obtain 
that, he thought it would be better to 
sacrifice their Wednesdays altogether. 
He did not believe that there was a 
chance of these two Wednesdays which 
the Government had referred to being 
utilised. What chance was there of the 
Second Reading Debate on the Rating 
Bill being concluded on the following 
night ? What chance was there of a 
general understanding being arrived at 
that the Debate on the Second Reading 
of the Education Bill should be disposed 
of in three days? The Debate on the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
lasted for three or four weeks. These 
Second Reading discussions were useful, 
inasmuch as they stimulated discussion 
outside in the country. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 

*Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durhan, 
Barnard Castle) seconded the Amend- 
ment. He thought the Motion, as it 
stood would place a most invidious power 
of selection in the hands of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the favoured Wednes- 
days. Many of them took very strong 
views as to the gravity of the two prin- 
cipal Government Bills that were before 
the House, and wished to discuss them 
quietly and fairly, and to take the judg- 
ment of the House upon them would 
occupy a good deal of time. He hoped 
the Government would not persist in the 
proposal to keep in their hands all power 
of selection in regard to privat® business, 
which would, he thought, be-obnoxious. 
He would point out also (a to accept 
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this Motion would save the right hon. | conformed to. The right hon. Gentle- 
Gentleman, the Leader of the House, man must know perfectly well that the 
from much pressure from those interested | Rating Bill and the Education Bill could 


in various Bills and deputations. | not be disposed of in the time proposed 


ce ito be alloted to them. Three of the 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | Wednesdays were given up uncondi- 


SURY said he was afraid he had ex-| tionally. “Why? Simply because the 


pressed himself earlier in the day very | Benefices Bill would be put down on 
imperfectly. He thought he had made | those days, a Bill for which exceptional 
quite clear exactly what would happen /| measures had already been granted to 
on Wednesdays under certain condi-| carry it through Grand Committee. It 
tions, and by that declaration, made on| was a curious fact that these measures 
his responsibility as a Minister and on|had never been proposed except in 
behalf of his colleagues, he had put it| regard to clerical or ecclesiastical Bills. 
absolutely out of his power, without a|This was simply a measure of patriotism, 
breach of faith to the House of Com-/|and by way of protest he supported the 
mons, to exercise that species of favourit- | Amendment. 

ism which hon. Members opposite ap- | 


. i Cee 3 
peared to suspect. [Ministerial cheers. Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ any 


sts oY _ ; ? 
The Government did retain, by the) stand part of the Question. 
common law ot Parliament, those| The House divided :— Ayes, 289; 
very powers of selection of which hon. | Noes ] 38.—(Division List, No. 118.) 
Members tried to deprive them. 


The Amendment therefore left him the | 


fullest power of favouritism where he 
could exercise it, and take it away from 
him where he could not exercise it. 
What was the common sense underlying 
a proposal of that kind? If these argu- 
ments were not sufficient, let him point 
out that the spirit of this Amendment 
would make it impossible after Whitsun- 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) moved to insert words 
| providing that the Resolution should not 
/come into operation before Whitsuntide. 
He had a personal interest, he said, in 
| this, because on the 19th of May he had 

first place with a Resolution of great 
importance and general interest—the 
| question of railway rates. If that Reso- 


tide to give precedence or any facility at | lution were carried as it stood it would 
all to any Bills that had passed the| be carried by an unwilling House. 

Grand Committee. That ought not to) Mr. HERBERT LEWIS, in se- 
be the intention of the House. If it | conding the Amendment, said the Welsh 
were the intention of the House, he} Members had been treated worse than 
must resist it on behalf of the Govern-|any other section of the House. | Lawgh- 
ment, and, as he believed, of the general | ter and ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| This was the 
opinion of his side of the House. He) first Session during the four years he 
hoped, therefore, the hon. Gentleman|had been in the House that they had 
would not press his Amendment to a| been successful in the ballot, and now 


Division. | night after night was to be taken away 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that|from them. If they did not get the 


when the Leader of the House spoke of | nights before Whitsuntide, when they 
its being in his power at the present|could concentrate their discussion, it 
moment to show favouritism to any/| would be necessary to range all over the 





particular Bill by giving a particular 
night for the purpose of discussing that 
Bill, he forgot that such favourites 
would be indulged at their own expense. 
What the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed now was that a selection should 
be made of Wednesdays which belong to 
private Members, and that was what he 
objected to. The right hon. Gentleman 
had promised five Wednesdays, of which 
two were promised conditionally, but 
the conditions could not possibly be 


Sir Joseph Pease. 
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| Estimates and Bills as well. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE was about 
to address the House, when 

THE FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, ‘‘That the Question be now 
| put.’’ [Cheers and cries of ‘Oh, oh !’?} 
| Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 273 ; 
Noes, 130.—(Division List, No. 119.) 
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Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘after Whitsuntide’ be there 
inserted. ’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 123 ; 
Noes, 265.—(Division List, No. 120.) 


Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.), who 
had the next Amendment on the Paper, 
providing that Wednesdays should not 
be taken for Government business unless 
three clear days’ notice were given of 
such appointment, rose to speak, when 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY claimed, ‘‘ That the Main Ques- 
tion be now put.’’ 


Main Question put accordingly. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 266 ; 
Noes, 124.—(Division List, No. 121.) 


Resolved, That for the remainder of 
the Session the House do meet on Tues- 
days at Three o'clock ; that Govern- 
ment Business have priority over all 
other Bills and Notices of Motion on 
any day for which it is appointed ; and 
that the provisions of Standing Order 
No. 56 be extended to every day of the 
week. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING 
BILL. 
On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


*THE PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) moved 
the Second Reading of the Agricultural 
Land Rating Bill. He said: After 
having spoken already on two occasions 
with reference to this Bill, I am sorry to 
be obliged to intervene for a _ few 
moments to ask the permission of the 
House to allow me to make a very short 
statement dealing with a single matter, 
which arises in this way. <A _ gentle- 
man who had some connection indirectly 
with this Bill—the Chairman of the 
Royal Commission now sitting upon 
agriculture (Mr. Shaw - Lefevre)—has 
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thought it his duty to make a com- 
munication to the Press which appears 
only this morning, and which I saw 
only this afternoon, in condemnation 
of my attitude and the attitude 
of my colleagues and the Government 
and also a large majority of the Com- 
mission in reference to this Bill, and 
I think it perhaps only due to myself 
and the House that I should make a 
brief reply to those statements. He 
begins by stating, in reference to my 
speech made upon the introduction of 
the Bill, that although 10 out of the 17 
members of that Commission are in 
favour of the recommendation of the 
Commission—not, he says, 12 gentle- 
men, as I stated in my speech—there 
was no inquiry made whatever into the 
merits or defects of the proposal. That 
statement is wholly inaccurate. What I 
said in my speech was that 12 gentlemen 
on that Commission, with some reserva- 
tions, signed the majority Report, and, 
as a matter of fact, there was any amount 
of discussion on the merits and defects of 
the proposal which was made. He goes 
on to say that ‘‘ there was no evidence 
taken in favour of relieving the land by 
a certain proportion.’”’ In the month 
of February 1895, a witness was called 
from the Scotch Oftice on this question, 
and he gave a great deal of evidence ; in 
March 1895, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to whom I am referring was 
President of the Local Government 
Board, one of the officials in that oftice 
was called. He gave evidence, and 
among other great authorities he quoted 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis in favour of 
the proposal. He was asked whether he 
himself was in favour of the proposal, 
and he suggested that more evidence was 
desirable before a decision was come to 
by the Commission, especially from 
Scotland. In the summer of 1895 the 
Commission took any amount of evidence 
on the point. He says, ‘‘The Scotch 
system is different from the gigantic 
scheme of relief proposed by the Bill.’’ 
I would remind the House that the 
Leader of the Party opposite spoke of it 
the other night as ‘‘a dole attempted to 
be dealt out to a depressed industry. 
[Cheers.| ‘*Up to January 22 of this 
year,’’ he goes on to say, ‘She had no 
idea that any such scheme was in con- 
templation.’’ I am not surprised at it. 
After our experience of that gentleman 
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on that Commission I think there are 
few members of it who would be disposed 
to take him into their confidence. ‘‘On 
that day,’’ he says, ‘‘ January the 
scheme was sprung upon the Commis- 
sion.’’ What happened was this. The 
Commission met on January 23, and the 
Report was circulated on the 21st. He 
says, ‘‘ They were asked on the following 
day to commit themselves to the Re- 
port.”’ It is not so. They were asked 
to consider on that day whether an ad 
interim Report was desirable, and, if so, 
to agree to consider the Report which 
was circulated. Again he says, ‘‘ hence- 
forth it was pressed with the utmost 
haste.’’ What are the facts? The 
moment it was agreed to consider an ad 
interim Report, the proceedings were 
adjourned for a week at the express 
request of this gentleman. The part of 
the Report dealing with local taxation 
was agreed to be still further postponed, 
and it was postponed until the 6th 
of February. As that part of the 
Report consists only of four pages and 
17 paragraphs, I should think that 
that was a reasonable allowance of 
time in which to give proper considera- 
tion to the question. I may be asked 
why it was not produced before, and 
thereby hangs a tale. We were waiting 
for a promised Report on the part of the 
Chairman of the Commission. We re- 
ceived it in two parts—the first part on 
the 17th of December, and the second 
early in January. When we received it 
there were two points which appeared to 
me to deserve our very serious considera- 
tion and to impose upon the Royal 
Commission the task of deciding what 
course, under these exceptional circum- 
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stances, it was necessary for them to| 


take. The first of those points was this. 
It appeared to meet with so little favour 
or support on the part of any members 
of the Commission that there was no 
chance whatever of its adoption. It was 
met with a motion by one of those who 
are called the minority calling upon the 
Chairman to take back his Report and 
to recast it more in accordance with the 
evidence. We should have been left 
with nothing whatever to consider. 
The second point is this—that all re- 
ference to the question of local taxation 
was omitted, and there appeared in his 


Mr. H. Chaplin. 
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Report, under the heading of ‘‘ Local 
Taxation,’’ ‘‘T leave it to the Commis- 
sion to make recommendations on this 
head.’’ [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] There was 
very little time to decide what we had to 
do. It resulted in the recommendation 
of the course which received so much 
condemnation at his hands. 
to say :— 


He goes on 


“The real sequence of events was that the 
Report was made in order to bolster upa scheme 
already decided on.”’ 


I should like to ask on what possible 
grounds he can be justified in making 
such a statement. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
To that statement I give the most un- 
qualified contradiction. [Cheers.| I have 
had to consider many schemes in connec- 
tion with this question, and for any one 
to say that the scheme I have submitted 
to Parliament was decided when that 
Report was made is absolutely untrue. 
[Cheers.| But the most extraordinary 
statement, and one which stands sufti- 
ciently self-condemned, is in the next 
paragraph. Those who have read this 
extraordinary production will know that 
it does nothing but denounce the scheme 
which was proposed. He says that it 
is fundamentally bad ; that it must lead 
to the nationalisation of the poor rate ; 
that it will give most relief where least 
is required and least relief where most 
is required ; that it is rash, inequitable, 
and unwise ; that it sets up a condition 
of glaring and gross inequalities ; that 
it is intolerable and unjust in the highest 
degree. And yet, in the next sen- 
tence of his letter, this incorruptible 
Chairman informs us, 


“Tf I had been interested in agricultural land 
I should, I doubt not, have been equally unable 
to refuse the proposed boon.” 


He is entitled to speak for himself, and 
T have not a doubt that he has truly 
described his own motives and his own 
methods, but let him not speak for 
others. We supported the proposals 
that we made in that Commission, and 
I support the proposals we have made in 
this House because we believe them to 
be wise, because we believe them to be 
expedient, and, above all, because we 
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believe them to be just. [Cheers.] And 
when he goes on to say that, 
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“The constitution of the Commission is such 
that no one could be surprised that a majority 
of its members should jump at it.” 


T take leave to tell the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Chairman of this Commission, 
on behalf of my colleagues who have 
heen serving on it for two years, that I 
repudiate his statement as a libel and a 
‘alumny on a Commission which he 
ought to have been the first person 
to defend. [Cheers.| After what I have 
said already, I do not think the House 
will be surprised if T tell them something 
else. I regret to say, I grieve to say, 
that in the course of the labours of the 
Commission there have been occurrences 
which, thank God, have heen foreign to 
my knowledge altogether upon any other 
Commission or Committee on which T 
have served in the course of my nearly 
30 years’ career as Member of Parlia- 
ment. So many statements were made 
at the commencement of the proceedings 
of the Commission injurious to the 
motives, the action, and the policy of the 
majority of the Commission, and they 
were so constantly reaching the Press, 
that it became necessary to propose that 
an honourable understanding should be 
arrived at among all its members that 
no communication whatever should be 
made by any one of its members to the 
Press without the sanction and know- 
ledge of the Commission. Notwith- 
standing that understanding, we have 
had sometimes since then to complain 
of similar occurrences, and the Com- 
mission in consequence agreed to a 
Resolution which, I think, under the 
circumstances, I may be allowed to 
read to the House :-— 


“The Commission considers 
previous discussions and the general under- 
standing which was arrived at by the Commis- 
sion in their earlier sittings, no communication 
with regard to theic proceedings except as to 
summaries of the evidence which has been taken, 
ought to be made to the Press without the know- 
ledge and sanction of the Commission, and any 
such communications will be regarded by its 
members as a breach of faith to the Com- 
mission.” 


that, in view of 


That Resolution, to which the Chairman 
was a party, was unanimously adopted, 
and yet, in face of this and behind 
the back of the Commission, not for 
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the first time, he goes and publishes 
what I think I am justified in describing 
as this tissue of fictions. [Cheers.] I 
have been a little surprised more than 
once in the course of our Debates at 
some of the statements which have been 
made by responsible and leading Mem- 
bers opposite. I used to wonder where 
on earth they could have got their infor- 
mation from. Now it seems to me 
possible that I may be able to under- 
stand. I wish to say that I entirely 
acquit every one of them in this respect. 
When I pointed out one or two mis-state- 
ments that were made, nothing could be 
more generous than the wayin which they 
were withdrawn by right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. But it leads me to take 
this opportunity to reply to some of the 
observations that were made, in perfect 
innocence, I am sure, by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton on the introduction of the Bill. 
He talked of this singular Report ; he 
said there was no controversy between 
the Commissioners as to its wording, 
and that where the Commissioners 
differed was on the Report dealing with 
the one subject of the rates. Where he 
got his information from at that time I 
did not know. I knew it was from an 
entirely unreliable source, because it was 
untrue in every particular. The whole 
of the Report was discussed clause by 
clause; various Amendments were 
moved to it, and some of them were 
carried. When it was put to the vote 
in its amended form there were 
only two of the Commissioners who 
voted against it. Then, again, instead 
of dealing with one subject, it dealt 
with three. It dealt with the question 
of the Land Tax, the question of local 
| taxation, and with the question of loans 
for agricultural improvements. Those 
were the subjects on which it was held 
to be important that a Report should be 
| presented before the financial policy and 
|the financial proposals of the Govern- 
‘ment for the year were announced. The 
‘right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


| Wolverhampton doubted whether there 
| 





'was wny statement before the House 
showing where the Commissioners 
| differed. The answer is very simple ; 


‘it is in print. The majority Report 
is contained in 12 pages, and no less 
than 30 pages are occupied by mem- 
| bers of the minority in explaining where 
i 
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and in what respects they differ from the 


majority. Again, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been grossly misled in 


another case. He said that Sir Alfred 
Milner was not cross-examined. But, 
as a matter of fact, he was cross- 
examined on two different days at con- 
siderable length, and by the Chairman 
of the Commission himself. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] There are many other matters 
in the letter of the Chairman of the 
Commission touching the merits of the 
Bill itself, upon which I shall say 
nothing at this moment, but which may 
very well be dealt with in the course of 
the Debate so far as it is necessary to 
deal with them ; but I thought it right, 
in justice to my colleagues on that Com- 
mission and to myself, and in order that 
the House might not be misled, that I 
should take the earliest opportunity in 
my power to reply to the statements I 
have referred to, and I hope the House 
of Commons will think I am right in 
having done so. ([Cheers.| I beg to 
move that the Bill be read a Second 
time. 

*Sirr HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) moved to leave out from 
the word ‘‘that’’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add instead thereof 
the words— 

“This House, while recognising the de- 
sirability of readjusting the burdens of local 
taxation, is of opinion that it is inexpedient and 
unjust that relief granted from Imperial taxa- 
tion to rateable property should be restricted to 
one class only of such property.” 

The right hon. Gentleman said : I am 
quite sure that the feeling which has 
prevailed on this side of the House 
since the General Election is one of 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
—Mr. Shaw Lefevre — was among 
those who were not fortunate enough 
to succeed in that contest—{cheers] 

and that that feeling must now 
be intensified. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] A 
gentleman is placed at a singular disad- 
vantage when criticisms so exceptionally 
severe are passed upon his letter as 
have been made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to-night, and he has not the oppor- 
tunity of at once explaining or justi- 
fying his action. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I 
have listened with great attention to 
what the right hon. Gentleman has said, 





and I have no doubt that before the. 


Debate closes my right hon. Friend will 
Mr. H. Chaplin. 
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find an opportunity, either through the 
Press or through some right hon. Mem- 
ber near me, to explain those points on 
which the President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board has commented in such 
strong language to-night.  [‘*‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| I am not going to delay the 
House, for I do not think it necessary 
to do so, by any observations on the 
differences of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture. Weare here to-night to deal 
with a Bill introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Second Reading of 
which has been moved by the President 
ot the Local Government Board. My 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition warned the Government the 
other night that this Bill meant the 
reopening of the whole question of local 
taxation. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| But the 
Leader of the House treated the Bill 
to-night very jauntily. He seems to be 
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of opinion that it is merely a one-clause 


Bill—[‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—that it is sim- 
ple in its object and in its details and is 
being opposed only on Party grounds, 
and that the Opposition might be ex- 
ceedingly brief in dealing with it. 
Before the Bill leaves the House I think 
the right hon. Gentleman will find that 
he has been considerably misinformed in 
this respect. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But 
whether the Leader of the Opposition 
was right or not in saying that the Bill 
would raise the whole question of local 
taxation—and I think he was perfectly 
right—there can be no doubt that it is 
impossible to discuss the proposals of the 
Government without having a very clear 
understanding in our minds as to the 
facts and figures relating to our system of 
local taxation at this time. We cannot 
deal with these proposals in an isolated 
manner ; we must look at local taxation 
as a whole, and I propose, in the first 
instance, to trouble the House with a 
few of the facts of the case. [Cheers. | 
By the last Local Government Board 
Report for 1894-5, which, of course, 
refers to the figures of the previous year, 
local taxation in England and Wales, 
exclusive of all rates for gas and water, 
was, in round figures, £30, 250,000, and 
those rates are levied on a rateable value 
of 160 millions. That sum of 30} 
millions averages all round 3s. 10d. in 
the pound. The first question I will put 


|to the House is, Where are those 30} 
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millions levied—by whom is that enor-| planation to the House as to how the 
mous sum paid? Now, London itself, | rating is calculated. We are told that 
including the Poor Law, at once absorbs | the rates on purely agricultural land 
8} millions of the sum. The poor rate| average 3s. 10d. in the pound. But 
outside London—I mean the poor rate | these averages do not tally with the rates 
proper—is 5} millions ; the municipal | | actually levied. London, the Boroughs 
boroughs and the purely urban districts | and the rural districts raise larger rates 
are 103 millions ; the districts partly | than the averages given by the Local 
urban “sail partly rural (but which} | Government Board. The explanation of 
include the whole of the School Board | these discrepancies is very simple, but 
rates outside London and municipal | the House must understand them to 
boroughs) are 34 millions ; and the | appreciate their importance. Let me 
districts purely rural account for two| give an illustration. Let me take a 
millions. [Opposition cheers.| When) certain district of which the rateable 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty | value is £24,000. To raise a £100 
23 years ago reported on this question | requires an average rate of a penny 
he stated the amount of local taxation in the pound, but a penny in the 
to be 16 millions. In 1874, three years; pound will not produce £100, because 
afterwards, that local taxation had/there is a leakage in all rateable 
reached 19 millions, and, as I have/ districts. There are the leakages of 
already said, in 1894 it passed 30 | composition, of empties, and of bad 
millions. Where has this enormous | debts, and for these and other reasons a 
increase taken place? Because it is a very | larger rate must always be levied than 
important element in the consideration | the exact rate that would appear from 
of the question whether there has been | the rateable value. Everyone knows 
an increase of recent years in any one/| that these leakages are much larger in 
particular denomination of property which | towns than in rural districts, and that, 
entitles it to claim special consideration. | therefore, a much larger allowance has 
The increase in the metropolitan area | to be made on that account in regard to 
during the last 20 years has been|the towns than the rural districts. 
44 millions ; the increase in the urban | Making the calculation on the principle 
districts has been six millions ; in the|I have explained as to rateable value, 
partly rural and partly urban districts | the Local Government Board in 1893 
half-a-million ; while the increase in the | apportioned the uniform rate which was 
purely rural districts has been one-| then 3s. 8d. in the pound as follows :— 
quarter of a million. [Opposition cheers. || London, 5s. Od.; county boroughs, 
The House, therefore, will observe that | 4s. 64d. ; non- beat boroughs, 4s. 44d. ; 

in the increase of 11 millions which has | “urban districts, 3s. lld.; and rural 
taken place during the last 20 years | districts, 2s. 3d. Since then there have 
there is only three-quarters of a million | been some variations, but in the figures 
in which the class intended to be bene-| I am going to argue upon I shall take 
fited by this Bill has any concern, and | the rural rate now at 2s. 4d. But there 
not even to the full extent of this, is a disturbing element in rural 
because half-a-million of it is in districts | rating which must be looked at. Totally 
which are partly urban and partly rural. | apart from the general leakage to which 
I do not trouble the House with the I referred, there is a peculiarity in 
apportionment of the rate, because there | rural rating which disturbs the calcu- 
are no reliable figures since 1891, when | lation—I mean the School Board rate. 
the rateable value was seven millions less| The entire number of parish School 
than it is now. In 1891 the rateable| Boards as distinguished from London 
value of London was upwards of|and the municipal boroughs, is 2,247. 

31 millions, municipal boroughs and/It is assumed that the purely rural 
urban districts 67 millions, and rural | School Board rate in 1891 is £456,000, 
districts 53 millions. It is estimated that| and this in the Local Government 
that has since been increased in London | Board calculations is reckoned as equiva- 
to 34 millions and in urban and partly | lent to a rate of 2d. in the pound. This 
urban districts to 72 millions, and in rural | is got by spreading it over the whole of 
districts the increase has been very slight | the rural districts, whereas the rate in 
indeed. I wish to make another ex-|some rural districts, as some of us know, 
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is very much larger. There are 292 which were adopted to make sanitary or other 
School Board parishes where the rate | improvements. As regards the hereditary 


Tae Mine j burdens, the hon. Baronet had said they almost 
exceeds Is. ; there are 1,000 where the | became a rent-charge to the owners of land; 
rate is 6d. and less than 1s.; and | but they have been so from the beginning. 


only 185 where it falls below 3d. I at | Most of the great estates in this country have 
once admit that I consider that a very | been bequeathed and inherited, bought and sold, 
heavy and exceptional burden upon rural | re aes ge yours brag ~ ein yd 
. rf - de . | SLATISTICS, é so greatly increase e 
districts. | Ministerial cheers. | That | burdens of property. Is that burden to be 
will make the rural rate, apart from | transferred from the land on which it had long 
Schovl Board purposes, about 2s. 2d. | been a rent-charge and added to the general 
Then there is the amount of local debt | **#tion of the country, which is already high 
to be considered. The local debt of this | iti 
country is rapidly increasing. It was |The Poor Rate in 13891 all over England 
upwards of £215,000,000 in the last| was 9$d.in the pound, and in 1893 it 
Local Government Report. In 1891,| was 10d. If the returns were brought 
when the figures were carefully analysed, |down to the present time I think we 
it was £201,000,000, having increased |should find that the Poor Rate now 
£14,000,000 in three years. Deducting|was about 10}d. That is the 
from the £201,000,000 upwards of|average. [‘ Hear, hear!”|] Yes, but 
£30,000,000 in respect of harbours, piers, | you must take London out in making 
and docks, which of course are charged | the calculation. London gets no relief 
upon these undertakings, there is a sum of | under this Bill. The London Poor Rate 
£171,000,000 levied upon rating. And is Is. 3d., and, therefore, the average 
now observe the proportions of the rate in the provinces is a decimal under 
burden of this debt. A sum of/9d. in the pound; and anybody who 
£153,000,000 was owing by urban | understands anything of the subject will 
districts, £13,000,000 by urban and, know that that is almost the lowest 
rural districts, and £4,000,000 by rural | figure at which the Poor Rate has stood 
districts. [Cheers.] The present Bill} in this century. The Highway Rate is 
deals only with one class of property | 6$d.; the County Rate 6d. These are 
comprised in the rural districts. There the old burdens. The chief new burden 
are two great divisions in this Bill. is the Rural Sanitary Rate, and to that 
There is the first division confining rate land is only assessed at }d. The 
rural rating exclusively to agricultural burden falls upon houses. he average 
districts, and, secondly, that is sub-| Rural Sanitary Rate is 2d. in the pound, 
divided, confining it exclusively to agri- of which only }d. or $d. in the pound 
cultural land, forgetting that the falls upon land. You must add to that 
agricultural depression from which large | the School Board Rate, of which T have 
areas have suffered, and _ suffered | already admitted the inequality, and the 
severely, has affected the shopkeeper, | Parish Council Rate. I wanted the 
the millowner, and the rural artisan’ House, as will be remembered, to 
quite as much as it has affected the adopt the limit of a lower Parish 
farmers. What are the rates which|Council Rate than the House in its 
those rural districts pay? There are generosity was inclined to adopt. 
the Poor Rate, the Highway Rate, and I was beaten in the Division on 
the County Rate. These are the old! that occasion by a majority composed 
rates, the “ hereditary burdens,” a phrase | of both sides, having nothing of a party 
for which T have been severely attacked. | character in it, and the maximum rate 
[Ministerial cheers.| Ah, yes; but I/ was fixed at 6d. in the pound. I do not 
was not the author of that phrase. know whether that rate has approached 
There was a speech delivered in this to that figure yet; but I had accounts 
House in 1871—I only wish the right sent to me the other day by a distin- 
hon. Gentleman who delivered it would | guished friend of mine, a member of a 
deliver it again in 1896-—-I mean the parish council in Surrey, and he called 
present First Lord of the Admiralty. my attention to the fact that, though 
He said :— |they did a great deal, their Parish 
“The House must distinguish between those Council Rate was only sd. in the pound. 
rates which are hereditary burdens on account Have those rates, old and new together, 
of Poor Law administration and those rates| increased? The old rates as between 
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1868 and 1891 considerably decreased ; 
the new rates have increased. The 
average in 1868 was 3s. 4d., in 1891 it 
was 3s. 8d. But, so far as rural districts 
are concerned, there has been a very large 
reduction in the assessments. I do not 
know whether, after the censures of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, I may be 
permitted to quote from that minority 
Report which he has so strongly de- 
nounced ; but I shall ask the leave of 
the House to read one paragraph. There 
are 20 unions taken in various parts of 
England, where, if 


“the assessment of land had been maintained 
at the same point as it was in 1870, the rate 
in the £ in 1893 would have been reduced to 
ls. 9d., as compared with 2s. 4d. in 1868—-a 
reduction of something like 25 per cent.” 


A large quantity of evidence had been 
given before the Royal Commission to 
show that assessments had been re- 
duced. They have not been reduced 
as much as they ought to have been 
in several counties. One hon. Mem- 
ber the other night called attention to 
the fact that some clerk of a board of 
guardians was deliberately setting at de- 
fiance the law ; but the law is clear as to 
what rateable value is, and no board of 
guardians and no clerk has any right to 
attempt to go beyond the law. Their 
business is to administer the law as they 
find it. The present proposal of the 
Government is to pay half of all those 
rates I have mentioned—the old and new, 
the hereditary burden or modern imposi- 
tion—out of the Consolidated Fund, 
which proposal assumes a grant of 
£2,000,000 from the Exchequer. The 
apportionment to England and Wales of 
that sum is £1,550,000. The agricul- 
tural land to be benefited by this grant 
amounts to 32,745,000 acres, of which 
the annual rateable value is £26,250,000, 
on which the present rates are £3,100,000. 
Therefore, those rates, at present paid 
on £26,250,000 rateable value, are 
to receive from the Exchequer this 
sum of £1,550,000. We are told that 
this contribution is to alleviate depres- 
sion in agriculture. The right hon. 
Gentleman was careful to say that it was 
not to remedy; but several speakers 
classified it as one of the Measures to 
alleviate the condition of agriculture and 
to lighten the burden of the farmer. 
One hon. Member even said it would 
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benefit the labourers. [ Ministerial cheers 
and ironical came Then one hon. 
Member advocated this Measure be- 
cause it would show the sympathetic 
feeling of the House of Commons 
[laughter |—he might rather have said a 
section of the House of Commons— 


towards the agricultural community. 
tate : 
Nothing is more easy than to be 


generous with other people’s money— 
—[cheers|—but outside the House the 
supporters of the Government have put 
it on a much higher ground They have 
censured my right hon Friend (Sir W. 
Harcourt) and myself for presuming to 
question the wisdom of this procedure 
on much stronger grounds than those 


stated. Of two great organs of the 
Government in the Press, one has 
advocated this Bill as having been 


brought in “to avert a great national 
calamity.” [Laughter.| Another organ 
of the Government states that “ the 
cultivators of the land are being 
crushed to death by the weight of 
local taxation ”—{‘ Hear, hear !”]——we 
will see about that presently—“ and that 
the first necessity of the hour is to save 
British agriculture from complete extinc- 
tion.” [Ministerial cheers.| I should be 
glad to join hon. Members opposite in a 
Measure that would avert a great national 
calamity or relieve agriculture from total 
extinction ; but I must ask myself, What 
is it that the Government propose? 
What is their scheme that is going to 
avert this national calamity, and to save 
agriculture from extinction? What is 
the scheme that is to relieve farmers 
from being crushed to death ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. Gen 
tleman will admit that no one has been 
more careful than I have to say, on behalf 
of the Government, that this was not 
intended or pretended for a moment to 
be a remedy for agricultural depression. 
| Opposition laughter and cheers. | 

*Sir H. FOWLER: This Bill has 
been brought in by the Government, 
and it has the names on the back 
of it of Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Long, and others. I should be sorry 
to put into the mouth of the right hon. 
Gentleman words which he did not use, 
and I think he has expressly repudiated 
this wild nonsense that is being talked 
on this question. What, then, is this 
scheme? It is Is. 2d. in the pound of 
rates, and it is less than ls. an acre. And 
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this relief is going to save agriculture 
from complete extinction! It is going 
to avert a great national calamity ! 
[Laughter.| A farmer whose rateable 
value is £200 will get £11 13s. 4d., and 
a farmer whose rateable value is £500 
will be saved from complete extinction 
by a dole of £29 3s. 4d. | Laughter. ] 
One hon. Gentleman opposite said that 
the receipt of a £10 note would be a very 
pleasant thing for the agricultural rate- 
payer. Well, I agree that no man ever 
objects to receive a £10 note. I do not 
suppose that landlords or tenants or 
Members of Parliament would object to 
such a receipt. [Zaughter.] But when 
there are to be 150,000 £10 notes, where 
is the money tocome from? This money 
is to come from the taxation of the whole 
community. {“ Hear, hear!”] Youare, 
in fact, putting ld. on the Income Tax 
in order to be able to pay this sum. 
What will be the extent of the benefit? 
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| temptation will be to raise the rate to its 
former standard. This Bill is the largest 
step that has ever been taken towards 
'a national poor rate. It goes half-way 
towards it. Those who have read the 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners 
of 1834 will see that the dangers which 
they describe as resulting from the old 
system are the dangers that will arise 
now. I must trouble the House with 
‘some extracts from: the evidence given 
before the Commission on Agricultural 
depression with reference to “this great 
| national calamity.” I will take two or 
| three typical counties and two or three 
| typical witnesses. The first county I 
take is Hampshire, and the first witness 
Mr. Rainbird, Lord Bolton’s agent. The 
property consists of 15,000 acres; and 
the witness said that the reduction of 
rent had approached to 50 per cent., 
and that there had been temporary 
abatements of from 10 to 20 per cent. 
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I do not care to ask whether the land-| That is good proof that this is a county 


lord or the tenant will reap the where agricultural distress has greatly 
benefit of this munificent contribu-| prevailed. The Commission, I ought to 


tion, because I am very doubtful whether | point out, received answers to about 
there will be any benefit at all. This} 70,000 questions, and I doubt whether 
subvention, like its predecessors, will be | 1,000 related to the question of rates. 
a stimulus to extravagance. The last | Well, Mr. Rainbind considered that the 
local subvention was given by _ the | depression was partly caused by the rates, 
present First Lord of the Admiralty | but chiefly by continued low prices. He 
when he was Chancellor of the Exche- | said that the rates were lower than they 
quer in 1888, and the amount that he | used to be, and expressed the opinion 
then gave to boards of guardians was | that those who used the roads ought to 
practically a million of money. The) pay for them, adding that the public 
Poor Law expenditure in the preceding | already paid for the main roads. This 
year was £8,366,000, and the amount of | witness, who was a typical land agent, 
the expenditure last year was £9,670,000, | had nothing more to say on _ the 
an increase of much more than a million. | question of rates. Another witness 
It has been the same story in the case of | was Mr. Stratton, a farmer who rents 
the police, and in other cases where the | 3,500 acres in Hampshire, and whose 
men who spend the money are not the average rent, tithe free, is only 11s. an 
men who raise it. [‘ Hear, hear!”]) acre. He complains very bitterly that 
Where the argument can be used “if we | land should bear the same taxation now 
spend Is. the Government will provide | that it used to bear when it enjoyed the 
6d. out of it,” there is always a resistless | privilege of protection. He says that, 
temptation to incur additional expense. as land has now no exceptional advan- 
My belief is that boards of guardians, | tages, it ought not to bear exceptional 
finding that they have a margin of 50 burdens. He thinks that the rate per 
per cent. to work with, will use £1 has increased during the century, 
that margin. Hon. Members opposite |and, speaking of the poor rate, he 
will do well to read the powerful speech expresses the opinion that the increase 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on has been gradual from the time of Queen 
the Local Government Bill of 1894 and Elizabeth, but he adds that he could not 
his observations as to the future course |supply figures bearing that out. He 
of expenditure on the part of boards of | considers it very unfair that 1,000 acres 
guardians. They must see that if the|should be rated at £1,000. It is re- 
present 9d. rate is reduced to 4}d. the; markable that when he ‘is asked what 
Sir H, Fowler. ' 
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his rates are he is quite unable to say. 
He says he will send in an account. He 
is perfectly in ignorance as to what they 
were. Well, he did send in a report, 
and he put his rates at a very low figure 
indeed, though he complained very much, 
I think, of the burden. Taking one 
farm, the rent in 1872 was £690 and 
the rates £80 14s. 2d. In 1882 the 
rent was £510 and the rates £72. In 
1892 the rent and tithes were £352 10s., 
and the rates £42 10s. ; and in 1893 the 
rates were £34. Ido not think that is 


very strong case. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
One of the Sub-Commissioners, Dr. 


Fream, gave some very important evi- 
dence. He said that there did not seem 
to be any great complaint of local taxa- 
tion in the district he visited, though 
complaint was made of the highway 
rate. He said :—‘“JI am afraid that 
local knowledge on these subjects is very 
limited.” [Cheers.] He agreed that, if 
the local rates were all taken off, that 
would not be of much benefit. The 
fullest relief of local taxation would not 
meet the trouble from which agricultu- 
rists suffered. In answer to another 
question this gentleman said that he 
had had no evidence as to whether the 
rates in the pound had gone down, but 
he was sure there had been a heavy fall 
in the rates. A farmer of 800 acres 
had told him that at the best a remission 
of the rates would only benefit him to 
the extent of £30 a year. Now I go to 
Berkshire next, and I think some of the 
most valuable evidence before the Com- 
mission was that given by one of the 
greatest landowners in Berkshire, Lord 
Wantage. Lord Wantage has 18,000 
acres in Berkshire and 28,000 acres in 
Northamptonshire, 4,400 of which he 
farms himself. What is the evidence 
given by him as to Berkshire? He was 
asked :— 

“What is your experience with regard to 
local rates ¥” 


and he said— 
“T have not very much to complain of with 


regard to rates. Of course for the last two 
years I have been paying rates out of nothing.” 


Speaking of himself as a tenant, he said 
that all that time he had been paying 
rates at a little over 2s. in the pound. 
He did not think they had risen, with 
the exception of the education rate, 
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which had risen, and there was a special 
sanitary rate then coming into force. 
The rates had remained stationary, but 
the rents had fallen off. Then he was 
asked, “You say that the farmers in 
your district have had their assessments 
reduced?” and he answered, “ Cer- 
tainly.” Then he goes into his North- 
amptonshire property, which I will 
not deal with now; but that is 
the beginning and the end of Lord 
Wantage in reference to the rates in 
Berkshire. [‘ Hear, hear!”| Then some 
rather interesting evidence was given 
by Lord Harrington’s land agent as to 
this question of rating and renting. He 
put his average farms at 200 to 250 
acres. The question was put to him : 


‘Have local rates been raised or lowered within 
the last 16 years?”—“T think they have been 
raised. In the next parish they have been raised 
to 2s. 8d.” 


That parish turned out to be an urban 
district. {‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] With reference 
to the rating of his farms, he was asked, 
“What do you suggest?” And he 
replied : 

“T should like to see the rates merged in the 
Income Tax and collected in one sum, and 
spread over the whole country. If the system 
of local rates is maintained, in my opinion, the 
rates should be divided between the landlord 
and the tenant.” 


Then there is one other case in this 
volume which I think is very interesting 
It is the evidence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whom I do not see here 
to-night. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave a very interesting account 
of the depreciation on his estates in 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. He 
showed that there had been a_ re- 
duction of rent, something like 50 per 
cent., and he claimed to have the full 
benefit of this reduction in the assess- 
ment. What does he say about the 
rates? He was asked: 

‘“* May I ask whether the rates on land have 
increased in your district in the past few years >” 
—The Poor Rate has decreased, the other rates 
have increased.” 

Asked whether assessment had decreased, 
he said : 

‘* Where the reductions of rent have been per- 
manent, no doubt assessments have decreased.”’ 
Then the question was put : 


‘* May I ask whether, in your opinion, the in- 
cidence of rates upon land is unfair and unjust 
in relation to other property ?”’ 
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“That isa large question. I certainly think 
that it is so, but I speak, of course, from the point 
of view of the landowner.” 


[Cheers and counter-cheers.| Then there 
is the evidence of Mr. Squarey, probably 
the largest land agent in England. Heis 
agent of 195,000 acres, and consulting 
agent as to 60,000 acres. He has the 
management of land in Berkshire, Ox- 
fordshire, Wiltshire, and Derbyshire. 
This gentleman speaks very strongly 
about the depression in agriculture. He 
thinks the depression from 1847 to 1852 
was almost as acute as the depression 
of the present day. About 500 ques- 
tions were put to him about the various 
remedies that were proposed. The Com- 
missioners discussed with him the sub- 
division of farms, the currency, free 
trade, uncultivated land, and land laid 
down to grass, but the question of the 
the rates was not put to him. The 
Commissioners seem to have had a curious 
instinct of knowing of whom to ask ques- 
tions about the rates. [Zaughter.] I 
should have thought that Mr. Squarey was 
exactly the man to know where agricul- 
tural depression was the worst, and where 
the national calamity lay. The witness 
went on to say that, in his opinion, there 
was still some inducement to tenants, 
notwithstanding the burden of the rates, 
to take the land for the purposes of en- 
deavouring to make a living out of it, or, 
at all events, they would try to do so. 
Numerous other witnesses also gave 
their evidence before the Commission to a 
similar effect. Mr. Robert Turnbull, 
who managed the large estates in North- 
umberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, 
of Lord Carlisle, in the course of his 
evidence, said that the question of rates 
and taxes did affect the rent of a farm in 
thelongrun. Headmitted that a farmer 
on taking a farm did not make any very 


exact inquiry into the amount of the | 


local burdens, but roughly took them to 
amount to about 10 per cent. on the 
rent, and assumed that if he paid £1 an 
acre for rent, he would have to pay 2s. 
per acre for rates. The witness proceeded 
to say that, in a great many instances 
where farmers who had been cultivating 
the land for years were asked what the 
amount of their rates was, they were 
unable to say what it was. A farmer 
on taking a farm ought to inquire as 
Sir H. Fowler. 
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to the average amount of the outgoings, 
but the witness added that many took 
farms without any precautionary inquiries 
whatever, because they were going to be 
married, and wanted a home, and con- 
soled themselves with the thought that 
if they were hardly dealt with there 
would be 20 others in the same boat. 
The result was, the witness remarked, 
that numbers of farmers did not generally 
take the amount of the rates into 
account on taking a farm. I abstain 
from quoting a large number of extracts 
I have as to the evidence relating to 
rates, but there was a general feeling 
in favour of a reduction of the rates 
on land. But it is the feeling of 
ratepayers everywhere in the United 
Kingdom that the rates should be 
reduced. I contend that there is no 
evidence whatever in the whole of these 
four thick volumes which indicates that 
the witnesses believed that the one thing 
necessary to relieve agricultural depres- 
sion is that the rates should be lessened 
because the farmers were being crushed 
out of existence by their weight. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| I have occupied the attention 
of the House for some time, I am afraid, 
in dealing with the question of the local 
burdens upon land in the rural districts, 
but I must now ask permission to say a 
word or two with regard to the burden 
of rates in the urban districts. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The first proposition I put to 
the House is that, as regards land in rural 
districts and real property in urban 
districts, the incidence of the rates is 
equally heavy and equally unfair. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”| The Government 
contend that it is unfair that one 
description of property in the rural 
districts should bear the whole burden 
of local taxation. I quite agree in that, 
but I say that this is the first time that an 
attempt has been made to treat the 
burdens borne by real property in the 
jrural districts differently from those 
|borne by real property in the towns. 
(Hear, hear!”] When Lord Beaconsfield 
|was speaking upon this subject he 
repudiated the idea of treating land in 
'rural districts upon a different footing 
| from real property in towns; and Sir 
| Massey Lopes, when challenged upon the 
| point, denied that he had attempted to 
draw any distinction in this sense 
between houses and land. My contention 
is that business premises in towns occupy 
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thesame relation to the trade carriedon in ; you will see that they pay £210 a year. 
them, that land in rural districts does to| They are also rated on their own 
the trade of the farmer who cultivates | residences, and there are men within a 
it. It matters little whether a man’s | quarter of a mile of those premises who 
business is that of making bread, beef or | are not on a ratal of one-sixth or one- 
mutton, or that of making cotton, iron or | tenth of the amount at which they are 
woollen goods, except that asa matter of | rated, but who are, perhaps, making a 
fact the rates fall heavier upon the busi- | four or five times larger profit. The hon. 
ness premises of the town ratepayer than | Member for Stockport the other night 
upon the land of the rural ratepayer. | gave a case where a company was rated at 
There are far greater discrepancies in| I think, £3,000 a year, and they lost last 
the towns. There you have tradesmen | year £8,000. There are no cases in these 
and manufacturers employing a large | Blue-books which are worse than that. 
amount of labour, incurring great risks |[‘ Hear, hear!”] When you are admit- 
and often making large losses, sometimes | ting the unfairness of putting this taxa- 
making very small profits and sometimes | tion on one description of property alone, 
none, who pay rates on an enormous ratal | why do you leave out the largest and 
as contrasted with the ratal of merchants, most heavily burdened ratepayers in the 
brokers, professional men, and opulent | Kingdom, and concentrate your relief on 
citizens retired from business, and the one kind of taxpayer? TI have got a 
discrepancy is far greater than in any|statement here of the rates in other 
illustration that we have had with refer-| places besides Wolverhampton. I do 
ence to the farmer. Then urban rate-| really believe that those hon. Gentlemen 
payers have another peculiarity from |opposite who are exclusively connected 
which the agricultural ratepayers are to with agriculture, and the right hon. 
a great extent exempt ; the urban rate-|Gentleman the President of the Local 
payeris not only paying these heavy rates,| Government Board, do not realise the 
but he is paying off in his rates by sinking | enormous taxation that is paid in towns. 
fund enormous,debts. [Opposition cheers.||The rates in Blackburn last year were 
You have heard to-night of the debt of 5s. 10d. and in Bolton 5s. 1d. in 
London ; that debt will be paid off by | tne pound, in Bristol they were 6s. 44d., 
the present tenants of London; the free-|in Bury 5s. 8d., in Coventry 6s. 4d., in 
holders of London do not pay one| Dewsbury 7s. 8d., in Gateshead 6s., in 
shilling towards that—[“ Hear, hear! ”]| Halifax 6s. 6d., in Huddersfield 6s. 10d., 
—and at the end of the time when those |in Hull 7s. 1d., in Leicester 6s. 3d., in 
leases expire, enormous improvements, | Leeds 7s., in Manchester 6s. 0jd., in 
vastly enhancing the value of their pro-| Middlesbrough 7s. 4d. in Norwich 
perty, will have been completed and paid 8s. 8d., in Nottingham 6s. 5d., in Oldham 
for by their tenants. Is not that a case | 4s. 4d., in Plymouth 6s. ld., in Reading 
which calls for some consideration from | 6s. 5d., in Swansea 6s. 9d., in Wakefield 
the House when dealing with this ques-| 6s. 10d., in Wigan 6s. 10d., in York 6s. 5d., 
tion? There is nothing like a concrete|in West Ham 8s. 5d., and in Preston 
illustration, and I will take the municipal | 7s. 3d. I think those figures must con- 
borough of Wolverhampton which I) vince the House that there is a case for 
have the honour to represent. Of the consideration in regard to the rate- 
rateable value of Wolverhampton, 51 | payers of the towns. [Opposition cheers. | 
per cent. consists of works, mills, factories,| This is the first time that the 
collieries, railways, and gasworks, and only | towns have been excluded from these sub- 
49 per cent. of offices and dwelling-houses, | ventions. The right hon. Gentleman 
and of that 51, one-half are assessments |the First Lord of the Admiralty when 
of over £500, and the rates in Wolver- | Chancellor of the Exchequer did not ex- 
hampton are not 2s. 4d. in the pound— | clude the towns—he gave them a share. 
the rates are 7s. 4d. in the pound. I)| But what share was it? The rateable 
will take a case which I know. It is the | value of London and the county boroughs 
case of two partners who have got busi-| was £67,000,000, and the rateable value 
ness premises, shop and warehouse,|of the administrative counties, which 
for which they pay a rental of £750 a/|includeall therest of thecountry, wasover 
year. They are rated at £600 a year, | £92,000,000. In 1893 the taxation paid 
their rates are 7s. 4d. in the pound ;|in London and the county boroughs was 
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a little over £15,000,000, and the taxa- 
tion paid by all the rest of the counties 
was a little under £15,000,000. Of the 
subvention, the £92,000,000 of rateable 
value, raising less than £15,000,000, re- 
ceived £3,600,000, while the £67,000,000, 
raising more than £15,000,000, received 
less than £2,500,000. That was to have 
been an equal subvention, but that was 
the way it was worked out. We have 
now arrived at a point when the 
towns are to be excluded altogether. 
Now as to the mode in which the relief 
is proposed to be given. This is one of 
the simple matters which the First Lord 
thought would not occupy the attention 
of the House long. [Zaughter.| We are 
told it is to follow the precedent of 1888. 
Tn the Bill it is proposed that this sub- 
vention is to be charged upon the Pro- 
bate Duty paid under that portion of the 
Estate Duty which represents the old Pro- 
bate Duty. And, as I pointed out last 
Wednesday, the first result of this mud- 
dling of our financial system is a mis- 
statement of our position. I disputed 
then, and I dispute now on fuller con- 
sideration, the statement that the prece- 
dent of 1888 is being followed. That 
precedent transferred licences to local 
authorities ; and I very much wish that 
the right hon. Gentleman had imposed 
on the local authorities the duty of col- 
lecting those licences. I never could see 
the justification for retaining the collec- 
tion with the Inland Revenue and hand- 
ing the money over. 

Tne FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): There are 
sc many difficulties. 

*Srr H. FOWLER : I cannot see any 
more difficulty in that case than in any 
other. But the right hon. Gentleman 
divided the Probate Duty into two 
moieties ; and he corrected us again and 
again when we talked about a 3 per 
cent. duty. He said that there was 
only 14 per cent. on personalty and 1} 
per cent. on land. But there is this 
still greater difference. The right hon. 
Gentleman in this manner paid a certain 
amount to the local aythorities for local 
taxation. But this Bill is not in aid of 
local authorities, but of individuals. 
[Cheers.| It is a subscription—{ cheers] 
—for a certain class of ratepayers in the 
rural districts. This money comes out 
of the Consolidated Fund, upon which 
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it is charged ; and that Fund would 
have to meet £2,000, 000 less this year if 
this charge were not imposed on it. My 
right hon. Friend, in his great Budget 
speech, said that he meant to alter this 
circumlocution of the Local Taxation 
Account ; but he had other things to 
do. This money is to come out of the 
Probate Duty on personalty. I say that 
is not possible. [Cheers.| But what 
does it mean? It means that nobody 
is to contribute to this subscription un- 
less from pure personalty. The Gentle- 
men whose property consists of land are 
not to pay anything towards this sub- 
vention. People often think that the 
Probate Duty is paid by very rich people. 
That duty still remains at 1} per cent., 
but a large proportion of that revenue 
does not come from the very rich people. 
One-third comes from people who die 
worth less than £10,000 ; anda great 
deal comes from people who die worth 
less than £5,000. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
But this is a permanent charge—an en- 
dowment ; and I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that we shall fight it 
at greater length than he imagines. 
[Cheers.| I say that it is absolutely im- 
possible to put this on a level with the 
Consolidated Fund charges, which are 
taken out of the control of Parliament. 
If the right hon. Gentleman were levy- 
ing a new tax, he might say: ‘‘I will 
give so much to personalty, and so much 
to realty,’’ though the principle would 
be bad. But when you are dealing 
with an existing tax, any attempt at 
ear-marking it is most dangerous and 
misleading. [Cheers.| There was a 
similar precedent which Mr. Gladstone 
disposed of, and I should have thought 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was one who would thoroughly approve 
of that action. Before Mr. Gladstone’s 
day the collection of the revenue was 
deducted from the revenue receipts, and 
never came under the control of Parlia- 
ment ; though, of course, collection is a 
payment out of revenue. To sum up. 
I say that the burden of local taxation 
is unfair. I say that personal property 
ought to contribute a much larger share 
than it does—{ Ministerial cheers|—but 
all payers of local taxation have an equal 
claim to share in any contribution from 
the Imperial Exchequer. [Cheers]. As 
far as agricultural land is concerned, its 
depression cannot and will not be re- 
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lieved by any contribution in aid of its 
rates—even if the whole rates were 
abolished to-morrow. I estimated them 
in my Report four years ago at 3s. per 
acre, including tithes and other proper- 
ties. The calculation now is, on agri- 
cultural land, less than 2s. an acre, 
which represents the real burden upon 
the rates. The proposition is that 11d. 
an acre or ls. an acre shall be taken off. 
I say if the whole 2s. were taken off it 
would not arrest a great national 
calamity. I say that as between agri- 
culturists it is unfair. It treats all land 
alike. The good land and the bad land 
—the land worth 11s. an acre and the 
land worth £2 an acre—are treated 
alike. The land on Salisbury Plain is 
treated in the same way as the accom- 
modation land near a largetown. Whe- 
ther the rates are high or whether they 
are low, every man who pays rates on 
agricultural land is to be treated alike. 
It distributes relief on an unfair principle. 
It excludes the relief of a large section of 
the community who have suffered in 
their trade from agricultural depression. 
It leads to extravagance in local adminis- 
tration, it will do no good to anyone. You 
might as well throw the money over 
Westminster Bridge into the Thames for 
all the good it will do the landowner, 
the agricultural tenant, or the labourer. 
The money is going to be thrown away, 
and I say that this House, which is 
trustee for the general taxpayer, has no 
right to impose a general charge for the 
benefit of any class. Therefore I ask 
the House to accept the words of my 
Amendment, that it is inexpedient and 
unjust that relief granted from Imperial 
taxation to rateable property should be 
restricted to one class only of such pro- 
perty. [Cheers. | 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
seconded the Amendment, contending 
that they could not single out one class 
of ratepayers for special treatment to the 
exclusion of other local ratepayers. It 
was clear that the President of the Local 
Government Board felt the difficulty, for 
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he was reported in Zhe Times (he was 
obliged to quote from The Times, as the 
official report of his speech was not 
printed) as saying that while the Bill 
only proposed to amend the law as to 
rating of agricultural land in England, 
it was not to be understood that 
the Government was not perfectly alive 
to the fact that other property was 
entitled to the equitable adjustment 
of the amount of its taxation. “The 
Government,” he said, “ recognised the 
grievances brought forward for so many 
years.” But, though the right- hon. 
Gentleman recognised there were great 
inequalities as regarded local taxation, 
he did not propose to deal with them. 
After being in office nine months, the 
Government said they would inquire 
into it, which meant putting the question 
off to another Parliament. He knew 
there was another, and a very strong 
argument—that there was not sufficient 
money to give relief to the urban rate- 
payers. He thought that a remedy for 
this might have been found by imposing 
other taxation in order to equalise local 
burdens between personal and real 
property. Now he was going to quote 
a statement of the hon. Member for 
North Somerset. His hon. Friend his 
colleague in the representation of Somer- 
set, speaking in 1895 as the Conservative 
Candidate for the Division which he now 
represented, said :— 

‘“‘He did not think that any such scheme as 
Protection would ever be tolerated in England 
again. But there were other ways in which 
agriculture could receive assistance. He was in 
favour of relieving the burdens on houses, lands 
and farms, and making an increased call upon 


people who derived their incomes from banks 
and breweries.” 


He agreed with his hon. Friend in that ; 
and he regretted that the Government 
did not propose to give relief to local 
rates in the manner his hon. Friend had 
suggested. He, personally, was per- 
fectly ready to support the principle of 
giving relief to local rates. In carrying 
out that principle they ought to act on 
the maxim of equality of treatment, or 
in other words, that every man should 
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of local rates as well as of Imperial taxa- 
tion. 
did not do anything of the kind. It 


relief. Speaking as an agriculturist and 
constituency, he felt that it was an 
unfortunate mistake that agriculturists 
should separate themselves from other 
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pay according to his ability his fair share | 
| tion. 
But the Bill of the Government | 


{just as high as ever. 
the representative of an agricultural | 
| creased. 
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want of due care in local administra- 
At the present moment nearly 
£7,000,000 was. given by Imperial 


| grants in aid of local taxation, and yet 
singled out one class of ratepayers for | 


the rule to find the rates 
And in some 
places the rates had even steadily in- 
It was now suggested to give 
a new subvention of £1,500,000 towards 


it was 


ithe relief of a certain class of rates 





ratepayers in this question ‘of relieving |falling upon a certain class of real 
local taxation ; the urban ratepayers felt | property. That, of course, was an 
their own heavy burden of high rates, | entirely new principle, because, hitherto, 
and freely sympathised with agricultur- | subventions from the Imperial Exchequer 
ists in the depression from which they) had been given in relief of rateable 
were suffering. In the old days the| property of all kinds. Difficulties, too, 
people living in the great towns thought|would arise under the Bill. There 
that all local rates should fall upon land.| would have to large re-assess- 
But he rejoiced to say that that feeling| ments. In fact, it seemed to him there 
no longer existed. There was now! would have to be a new assessment in 
a pretty general agreement amongst | every county, in every union, and inevery 
Members on both sides of the House, | parish; it would mean great complica- 
whether representing rural constituen-| tion and expense. It was very probable, 
cies or urban constituencies, that the| also, as his right hon. Friend had said, 
maintenance of the poor, the education | that relief would be given, to a great ex- 
of children, the cost of the police, the| tent, in the very places where it was the 
making and repair of roads were national least wanted—in the richer districts, for 
obligations—{ Opposition eries of ‘‘ No!”|| example. That point was clearly brought 
—and should, like the maintenance of out in the March Report of last year of 
the Army and Navy, be paid for by| the Statistical Committee of the Central 
all equally. He dissociated himself} Chamber of Agriculture, a Committee of 
from hon. Gentlemen on his own) experts who certainly had a right to 
side of the House, who thought that| speak in the name of the agriculturists 
only real property should bear those} of the country. He objected to the Bill 
heavy charges. If the argument of! because it did not give relief to the rate- 
hereditary burdens of land was accepted, | payers as fully as it might have done. 
the argument of hereditary exceptions| He would have been ready to have sup- 
must also be conceded. In the last| ported an increased tax upon brewers, as 
Parliament an _ hereditary exception | suggested by the hon. Member for North 
which land possessed was taken away|Somerset, but if the Government said 
by the Finance Act of the late Chan-|they could not impose an increased tax 
cellor of the Exchequer, and owing to/he could well understand why. Before, 
that real property had a fair claim to be| and during, the last Election the people 
treated on an equality in regard to taxa- | were told it was intended to relieve local 
tion. He could not help thinking that the | rates by handing over some special tax 
Government were doing the right thing | to local bodies—the Land Tax for in- 
in the wrong way. He agreed with the| stance. The Land Tax would have been 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | a very appropriate tax to hand over; it 
Wolverhampton that subventions had represented about £1,903,843. He 
in the past proved to be very extrava-| was aware that of this amount of Land 
gant and wasteful, and had led to a|Tax at the present moment the unre- 
Mr. E. Strachey. 
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deemed stood at £1,200,000, and that 
to the amount redeemed at £882,000. 
It was argued that, because part of the 
Land Tax had been redeemed, there would 
be no good in transferring it. Those 
who used that argument could not know 
much about the Land Tax. The fact 
that it had been redeemed did not mean 
that the parish did not any longer benefit 
from it; on the contrary, it received 
benefit as much as it did before. It re- 
duced the amount to be found by the 
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ratepayers as much as it would if the| 


Land Tax had not been redeemed. The 
Land Tax was ear-marked; it was 
never lost sight of, and it was secured 
for the benefit of the parish, to 
help make up the quota. For prac- 
tical purposes it still existed, and the 
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which had suffered most from agricul- 
tural depression had to pay the largest 
poundage. If the Government had re- 
mitted the Land Tax to the local authori- 
ties, instead of keeping it as an Imperial 
Tax, they would have adopted the very 
best plan of helping the poorest districts, 
while the rough and ready plan they had 
adopted gave most benefit in the richer 
districts and least in the poorer districts. 
He could illustrate this by two parishes 
in his own county. One was an agricul- 
tural parish in which the land let at from 
£1 to 30s. an acre, and in this the Land 
Tax was ls. 3d. in the pound; the other 
was a prosperous industrial parish, where 
the land let at from £3 to £4 per acre, 
‘and the Land Tax was only 14d. in the 
In these cases the remission of 








| pound. 
argument of the supporters of the| aie Land Tax would have given the 
Government that it could not be dealt | poorer parish 1s. 3d. in the pound, and 
with because it had been redeemed was the comparatively well-to-do parish only 
no argument at all. The Government|1}d. in the pound. That would have 
might have paid some attention to the| been giving relief from local burdens 
evidence on this question, given before) where it was most needed. Another 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture. | way in which the Government might 
Mr. Robinson, the Deputy Chairman of | have given appreciable relief at small 
the Inland Board of Revenue referred|expense to the Imperial Exchequer was 
to the unequal incidence of the Land| by remitting the Income Tax under 
Tax, and he said that the taxable capa-| Schedule B, which, in 1894, yielded 
city of Hertfordshire was deemed to be | £253,000, and last year only £180,258. 
twice that of Lancashire, while now; That would have given relief direct to 
Lancashire’s taxable capacity was from|tenant farmers, and also to another 
14 to 15 times greater than that of class the House ought to have some sym- 
Hertfordshire. If the Government had | pathy with—namely, the diminishing 
remitted the Land Tax to the local ides of yeoman farmers, men who owned 
authorities in the different counties for | and occupied their own land. The 
their use in diminishing parochial taxa- | Government might have remitted the 
tion, they would have done something that | whole of the small amount of 
would have been equitable in the case of £189,000 under Schedule B, which 
Hertfordshire, which was paying doubly | would be a great help to the tenant 
in comparison with Lancashire. Hert-|farmers. An hon. Member had a 
fordshire had suffered from agricultural! notice on the Paper in which he drew 
depression a great deal more than Lanca-| attention to the fact that the Govern- 
shire had done ; it required a great deal} ment were not doing anything to help 
more assistance than Lancashire ; and it; manufacturers in agricultural districts, 





would have got that assistance if it had 
received the Land Tax. It was pointed 
out in the evidence before the Royal 
Commission, that the Land Tax was now 
heaviest in the poorest parishes ; those 


and he referred to the question of the 
rating of machinery. Small manufac- 
|turers in agricultural districts suffered 
a great deal from local taxation and 
the unfair method of rating of 
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machinery. It was unfortunate that 
the Bill gave no assistance to small 
manufacturing industries in agricul- 
tural districts, The effect of heavy 
local taxation on small manufactures 
was to crush them out, and to drive 
those engaged in them on to the rates. 
In districts where there were small 
manufactures, not only were the rates 
reduced to the general ratepayer, and 
the farmer, but at the same time popu- 
lation was retained in agricultural dis- 
tricts instead of being driven into the 
towns. He was afraid the proposal of 
the Government would, by degrees, ex- 
tinguish most of these small local manu- 
factures. It was of the utmost import- 
ance to give relief to small manufactures 
in agricultural districts, because they 
played an important part in assisting 
our rural population. He might quote 
the cases of two parishes in Essex, from 
which county they were always hearing 
of agricultural depression. In Sible 
Hedingham, where there was no local 
manufactory, the population in 1871 was 
2,097; in 1891 it was 1,785, a decrease 
of 312. The decrease in rateable value 
was more startling. In 1879 it was 
£10,468 ; last year it was £5,353, a de- 
crease of £5,115, or a falling off of 50 
per cent. Taking another parish in 
Essex, Earls Colne, where there were 
two agricultural engineering factories, 
the population in 1871 was 1,481, and 
in 1891 1,720, an increase of 239. The 
rateable value in 1879 was £7,164 ; in 
1895 it was £5,514, having decreased 
by only £1,650, or 23 per cent. These 
figures showed that where there was a 
manufactory, not only did the popula- 
tion increase, but the rateable value, 
although it might decrease, did not de- 
crease by more than one-half the amount 
in a parish where there were no small 
manufactures. It was unfortunate the 
Government should extend no relief 
to small manufactures in  agricul- 
tural districts from local taxation 
when they were complaining of its in- 
cidence, and in some cases had been 


Mr. E. Strachey 
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crushed out of existence to great extent 
because of the pressure of local rates. 
He thought those interested in agricul- 
ture should insist on these small indus- 
tries receiving as much assistance as was 
given to the farmer or the small land- 
owner in this matter. He expressed 
regret that in the Bill the Government 
gave no assistance to the clergy. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board, in his speech on the introduction 
of the Bill, said he very much regretted 
that the Government had been obliged to 
exempt tithe from any benefit received in 
reduction of local taxation under this Bill. 
He did not think the clergy, who, as a 
rule, over the whole of this country 
supported the Government at the last 
election, would thank the right hon. 
Gentleman or be inclined to be satisfied 
with the statement that the difficulties 
were too great, but would openly express 
their dissatisfaction at this poverty of 
resource of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The clergy had a great claim to assis- 
tance when it was remembered that an 
incumbent paid rates on the whole of 
his income, because as a rule the whole 
of the income of an incumbent was 
derived from tithe. Under the Bill the 
clergy would get no benefit at all, while 
they would have to pay full rates upon 
their tithe. It seemed to him that there 
was a strong argument, indeed, for the 
clergy asking for exemption. They had 
a very just claim when it was remem- 
bered that they paid upon the whole of 
their income, and were not allowed to 
make any deduction whatever for collec- 
tion or anything of that sort. The 
clergy had been hit very hard of late 
years from the fact that the value of 
tithe had fallen to a great extent. 
Finally he wished to say that he did 
not approach the discussion of this Bill 
in any hostile spirit whatever. If he 
found fault with it it was only in the 
sense that it did not go far enough. 
He should be ready to support a pro- 
posal of the Government in aid of local 
taxation if it had given assistance to 
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every class of ratepayers, but he held that 
it was most unfair, unjust, and inequit- 
able to dissociate any relief which was to 
be given to the occupiers of land from 
the occupiers of buildings and houses. 
The small shopkeepers, tradesmen, and 
mechanics in their country towns had 
suffered toa very large extent—and they 
were equally entitled to relief. The Govern- 
ment would have been better advised if 
they had grappled with this subject as a 
whole, and not taken it piecemeal, as 
they told them they: were about to do. 
He was aware they professed their inten- 
tion to deal with the whole matter in 
the near future, but he expected it 
would be a far future in reality before 
they would be prepared to deal with this 
subject as a whole. He supported the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend on 
this ground, and he did so mainly 
because the proposal of the Government 
was unequal and unfair. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) observed that the two 
speeches they had listened to with so 
much interest for the last two hours 
bore out at least one statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had intro- 
duced the Bill, and who commenced his 
speech by saying that the discussion of 
the Measure would be large. That he 
might not himself fall into the same line 
of argument, he would pass the very in- 
teresting speech of the Seconder of the 
Amendment, and turn to that of the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
That right hon. Gentleman had intro- 
duced to the House a large number of 
figures, with which, he thought, many 
of them were very familiar, because the 
whole of these figures and arguments 
were produced in 1893 in the Report 
on the subject of Local Taxation, which 
the Mover of this Amendment pre- 
sented to the House when he was Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite laid 
considerable stress upon the small 
amount of money raised in the rural dis- 
tricts as compared with the amount 
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raised in the Metropolitan and semi- 
urban districts. A calculation of that 
sort depended entirely on how they made 
their difference between rural and urban 
districts. All such calculations were 
entirely arbitrary. There were many 
urban sanitary districts which very 
largely consisted of agricultural land. 
On the other hand, there were many 
districts in which the contrary condition 
of affairs existed. They would have to 
draw an arbitrary distinction between 
rural and urban, and they could make 
any calculation they chose as to the 
amount of rates to be borne by rural or 
urban districts. The next point the 
right hon. Gentleman took was that the 
enormous preponderance of local taxa- 
tion was borne mostly by urban districts, 
and not by rural districts. But he 
omitted to tell the House what was one 
of the strongest reasons for that state of 
things. That state of things was pro- 
duced by the fact that the rural districts 
throughout the country were under the 
control of quarter sessions, whereas the 
urban districts were under the control of 
popularly-elected bodies. His figures 
were a very good argument against 
popular representative government, but 
they had no bearing on the questions of 
the burdens borne by rural or urban dis- 
tricts. The next point mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman was one on 
which they would hear a great deal in 
the course of these Debates. It was the 
question of the hereditary burden theory. 
What was that theory? It was that 
land, having been bought subject to the 
expense of the Poor Rate, less was given 
for it, and therefore that the future rates 
were paid by the past owner. That was 
the only way in which it could be co- 
herently stated. Take the case of stocks 
and shares. They were bought subject 
to the transfer stamp. As the trans- 
feree paid part of that duty he, on the 
same line of argument, gave less for the 
stocks and shares. Therefore, the tax 
on this transference was not a tax. It 
was an hereditary burden on those stocks 
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and shares. If they were going to argue 
that the fiscal conditions in any way 
affected either the rise or the lowering 
of the price of any commodity at the 
time of the purchase, let them see what 
happened to certain matters which would 
raise the price of land. <A great deal of 
land in this country was purchased at 
the time when the protection of the 
Corn Laws raised the price of land. It 
was then, he supposed, on the same line 
of argument, an hereditary privilege of 
land to have protection against the 
importation of foreign corn and foreign 
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meat. But even an hereditary burden 
might be resisted if it was shown 
to be an unfair burden. If the 


care of the poor, for instance, was an 
hereditary burden, let them examine 
how it affected certain kinds of pro- 
perty. What were the limitations of 
the burden and how was it imposed. 
Take the case of a new house, or newly- 
reclaimed Jand—land which was, for the 
pourpose of rating, an absolutely new 
creation. 
to talk of,the new creation coming into 
the world with an hereditary burden 
upon it. Then look at the limitations, 
for there must be some limitation. 


And it being midnight the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


BURGLARY BILL [1.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SUPPLY [247TH APRIL]. 
Report deferred till to-morrow. 
Mr. Grant Lawson. 


{COMMONS} 


Was it not rather ridiculous | 





(Ireland) Bill. 
SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 
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PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) [EXPENSES]. 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
to-morrow. 
MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 


AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
CONCILIATION 


TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
(GUARANTEE). 
Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 


FINANCE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
| Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


| 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday 


| next. 
| 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


| next. 
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SECRETARIES OF GRAND JURIES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
12th May. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN 
(EMPLOYMENT AND RATING) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Tuesday 19th 

May. 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
llth May. 


BOROUGH FUNDS ACT (1872) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 6th May. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred _ till 


next. 


Monday 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 


BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


MINES (STANNARY COURT) 
(ARBITRATION) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
11th May. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
(MARKS) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee [18th March] 
further adjourned till Monday next. 


{27 Aprit 1896} 
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ORKNEY AND ZETLAND 
SMALL PIERS AND HARBOURS BILL. 
Read a Second time, and committed to 
a Select Committee of Five Members, 
three to be nominated by the House and 
two by the Committee of Selection. 


1814 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the 
Bill presented three clear days before 
the meeting of the Committee be referred 
to the Committee ; that the Petitioners 
praying to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or Agents, be heard against the 
Bill, and Counsel heard in support of 
the Bill. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 
—(Sir Leonard Lyell.) 


BALLOT ACT (1872) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
11th May. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes 
day. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To 


TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL, 


Read a Second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of five Members, 
three to be nominated by the House and 
two by the Committee of Selection. 
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Ordered, That all Petitions against | CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
the Bill presented three clear days before; Second Reading deferred till To- 
the meeting of the Committee be referred | morrow. 
to the Committee; that the Petitioners | 
praying to be heard by themselves, their | 
Counsel, or Agents, be heard against the BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
Bill, and Counsel heard in support of LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
the Bill. Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Ordered, That the Committee have | 
power to send for persons, papers, and| LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
records. | Second Reading deferred till To- 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum. |™0'*°™: 
—(Captain Pretyman.) 


| CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


DISPENSARY COMMITTEES (IRELAND)| Bill to amend the Law relating to 
BILL. | Contempt of Court, ordered to be brought 


Considered in Committee, and re-|in by Mr. Macaleese, Mr. McCartan, 
ported, without Amendment; Bill read | Mr. Morton, Mr. MacNeill, and Mr. 
the Third time, and passed. | McDermott ; presented accordingly, and 

'read the First time; to be read a Second 
| time upon Thursday 14th May, and to 
| be printed.—{ Bill 199.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 


(IRELAND) BILL. ; 
a , Adjourned at Ten minutes 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- after Twelve o’clock. 


day. 
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